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EoiUm  Diitriti  cf  Ftr^tma,  tc  wii  : 

Be  it  RXMiMBSRED,  That  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  fiAy-fifUi 

Byear  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  StatM  of  America,  Ritchis  &> 
Cook,  of  the  saia  Diatrict,  hare  deposited  in  this  office,  the  title  of  a  book, 
the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

"  Proceedings  and  DebaUa  of  the  Virginia  State  Omvendony  cf  1829-30.  To  whUh 
are  subjoined  the  J^ew  ConsUtuUion  of  Vtrgima,  and  the  Votes  cf  the  People.  Ab  free 
Ootemmentj  or  the  blessing  of  Uberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people^  out  by  a  firm 
adkerenee  to  justice^  moderation^  temperance ffrigaUtUy  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  re- 
cunence  to  fundamental  principles.     Vtrguna  Sul  of  Rights.*' 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  "  An  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  leaming,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and  books, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  ofsuoh  copies,  daring  the  times  therein  mentioned." 

R'D  JEFFRIES, 
Clerk  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 


•    •  •       •  .      •  •    • 


•  •  •• 
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rREFACK. 


It  is  uiiDCccssaty  to  go  into  ilie  history  of  the  various  attempts, 
.  wliich  have  been  made  in  Virginia  to  revise  her  Constitution.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  after  repeated  failures  in  the  Legislature,  a  bill 
was  passed  during  the  session  of  1 827-28,  for  taking  the  sense  of 
the  voters  ch>  the  call  of  a  Convention.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1828,  the  polls  were  opened,  and  the  question  was  carried  by  21,896 
to  16,646  votes.  Immediately  a  deep  interest  was  spread  through 
die  Commonwealth.  The  people  began  to  cast  about  for  such  men 
as  were  best  qualified  to  serve  them.  There  was  no  restriction  in 
their  right  of  selectioD,  either  as  to  the  office  which  was  held,  or  as 
to  the  place  where  the  Delegate  resided.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
Senatorial  Districts,  into  which  the  State  had  been  previously  divided, 
was  entitled  to  four  Delegates ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  pepple  of  one 
District  were  induced  to  look  into  others  for  such  men,  as  they  thought 
b^  fitted  to  represent  them.  The  consequence  of  this  great  ex- 
citement was,  that  an  assembly  of  meif  was  drawn  together,  which  has 
scarcely  ever  been  surpassed  in  the  United  States.  Some  have  even 
held  it  to  be  equal  to  the  celebrated  Convention,  which  met  in  Vir- 
^nia  in  the  year  1788,  to  pass  upon  the  Federal  Constitution.  Much 
of  what  w^  venerable  for  years  and  long  service  j  many  of  those 
who  were  most  respected  for  their  wisdom  siud  their  eloquence ; 
two  of  the  Ex-Presidents*  of  the  United  States ;  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States ;  several  of  those  who  had  been  most  distin- 
guished in  Congress,  or  the  State  Legislature,  on  the  Bench  or  at 
the  Bar,  were  brought  together  for  the  momentous  purpose  of  laying 
'^aoew  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

The  scene  was  truly  an  interesting  One,  not  only  to  the  State  itself, 
but  to  the  Union.  Almost  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it.  Several  distin- 
guished strangers,  as  well  as  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  were 
spectators.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  high 
character  of  the  members,  diffiised  an  interest  over  it,  which  has 
been  very  seldom  equalled  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  reality 
did  not  disappoint  the  public  expectation.  The  Debates  were  of  the 
most  animated  sort.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Government, 
the  elements  which  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  its  va^ 
riou^  departments,  were  discussed  at  great  length,  and  vrith  much 
iogenuiw.  The  struggles  between  the  k)cal  interests  of  different 
parts  of  the  State,  were  likewise  maintained  with  great  spirit  and 


*It  is  remark&ble,  thM  Mr.  Madicon  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  Convention > 
wfcich  fofniMl  the  first  Constilntion  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  two  surviving  mem- 
^•n  of  the  Conventioo,  which  formed  the  ConsUlulion  of  the  UniUd  Stales. 
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perseverance.  At  length,  after  a  session  of  three  mont^is  and  a  half, 
and  after  a  contest,  whicli  called  into  play  most  of  the  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  ^he  House,  a  Constitution  was  formed,  which  was  sub- 
sequently proposed  to  the  people,  and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  26,055 
to  16,563. 

The  present  volume  comprises  the  Proceedings  and  Debates  of 
this  important  Convention.  It  is  as  complete  a  history  of  them,  as 
can  be  obtained:  Not  a  resolution,  nor  projet,  nor  vote,  which  has 
been  designedly  overlooked :  Scarcely  a  Debate,  which  is  not  attempt-  I 
ed  to  be  sketched.  The  Publishers,  fully  aware  of  the  deep  interest  | 
which  these  proceedings  would  excite,  notrf)nly  at  the  moment  of  ac- 
tion, but  for  all  future  time,  were  anxious  to  rescue  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  oblivion ;  and  they  accordingly  looked  around  for  the 
best  Reporter  that  could  be  obtained.  The  skill  of  Mr.  Stansbury, 
of  Washington,  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  is  well 
known  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Pubhsliers  deem 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  obtained  his  services,  as  a  Reporter 
for  the  Convention.  The  public  may  be  assured,  that  they  have 
spared  no  pains  in  making  their  volume  as  perfect  as  possible.  Many 
of  the  Speeches  have  since  been  revised  by  the  members,  and  many 
of  the  Debates  are  now  pubUshed  for  the  first  time.  Yet  the  Pub- 
lishers cannot  be  insensible  to*  the  imperfections  of  the  work.  No 
Stenographer  can  take  down  ^very  tiling  accurately.  No  efforts  of 
our  own  could  supply  what  was  defective.  Some  of  the  orators  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination,  nor  even  the  means,  of  enlarg- 
ing the  sketches  of  the  Stenographer ;  and  we  feel  h  due  to  some  of 
them,  frankly  to  confess,  that  we  ure  far  from  having  done  justice  to 
some  of  their  Speeches.  It  is  not  easy  to  report  the  Speeches  of 
such  orators  as  Randolph,  and  L^igh,  and  Giles ;  and  if^  these,  or 
any  other  gentleman,. should  think  fit  to  complain,  that  their  argu- 
ments have  been  omitted,  or  misrepresented,  we  can  only  assure 
them,  and  the  public,  that  we  have  done  the  best  witliin  our  power. 
If  the  volume  we  now  lay  before  the  public  be  not  complete,  we  are 
sure  at  least  that  it  is  valuable ;  and  we  may  be  perhaps  excused  the*^ 
harmless  vanity  of  expressing  our  surprise,  that  instead  of  not  doing 
marei  we  have  done  so  muck.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  calculated  to  assist 
in  interpreting  the  provisions  of  the  Instrument  itself,  by  shewing 
the  ^^fundamental  principles,^^  and  the  various  views  to  which  "  re- 
currence^* has  been  had  in  its  formation.  i 

We  subjoin  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  which  they  framed,  and  the  Votes  of  the  people  upon  u. 

All  which  is  now  respectfully  submitted. 


Richmond,  August,  1 830. 
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MOXDAY,  OcTOBKR  5,  1829. 

TifE  CowTEsnon  elected  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
HMmbled  thk  day  in  the  Capitol.  The  attendance  waB  very  general,  the  entire 
tmaher  of  Delegates  being  present  with  the  exception  of  six  persons,  detained  by 
ia&^ontion. 

At  a  fittk  after  12  o'clock  Mr.  Madison  rose  and  addressed  the  Convention.  He 
iteted  the  proprietp'  of  organizinff  the  body  by  the  appointment  of  a  President;  and 
he  therefiite  nominated  James  Monroe  as  qualified  to  fill  the  Chair ;  and  one  whose 
ehaittcter  and  long  pnblio  services  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more  than 
pnaeoi  bink  reapectfolly  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 

19o  oAiheK  eanriidate  bein^  put  in  nomination,  the  question  was  put  on  the  nomination 
«f  Mr.  Monroe ;  and  be  was  elected  nem.  con . 

Memrs.  Mad'uon  and  Marshall  Iiaving  conducted  him  to  the  Chair,  he  addressed  the 
CoBTcntMn  nearly  in  the  Allowing  terms  : 

Having  serveti  my  country  from  very  early  life,  in  all  its  higrhest  trusts  and  most 
d^Bcntt  eRi6r]^ncie8,  firom  the  moat  important  of  which  trusts  1  hava  lately  retired,  I 
eaanot  otherwise  than  feel  with  ^cat  sensibility,  this  proof  of  the  high  confidence  of 
thb  very  enlightened  and  respectable  Assembly.  It  was  my  eamestliope  and  desire, 
tkat  a  very  distinguished  citizen  and  friend,  who  has  preceded  me  in  several  of  these 
high  trusts,  and  who  had  a  just  claim  to  that  precedencit,  should  have  taken  this  station, 
■ra  I  deeply  regret  the  considerations  wliicn  have  induced  him  to  decline  it.  The 
pvoo6  of  his  very  important  services,  and  the  purity  of  his  life,  will  go  down  to  our 
titrft  posterity  ;  and  his  example,  aided  by  ttiat  of  others,  whom  I  need  not  mention, 
will  give  a  strong  prop  to  our  free  system  of  ^vemraent. 

I  resnret  my  appointment  from  another  consideration  :  a  fear,  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  (fi*(3aarve  the  duties  of  the  trust,  with  advantage  to  my  country.  I  have  never 
M)re  hem  such  a  station,  and  am  ignorant  of  tlie  nile.<9  of  the  House.  I  have  also 
beco  afflicted  of  late,  with  infirmity,  which  ntill  exists  to  a  degree,  to  form  a  serious 
•Made.  Being  placed,  however,  here,  I  will  exert  my  best  faculties,  physical  and 
Mffrtid,  such  as  they  are,  at  every  hazard,  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
thi»  AaMmbly,  and  of  mv  country. 

ttbaaeaildy  Is  callea  for  the  most  important  object     It  is  to  amend  our  Consti- 

and  th«reb^  give  a  new  support  to  our  system  of  free  republican  government : 

'itntion  was  the  first  that  was  formed  in  the  Union,  and  it  has  been  in  opera- 

We  had  at  tliat  period,  the  examples  only  of  the  ancient  republics  before 


B§;  we  have  now  the  experiince  of  more  than  half  a  century  of  this,  our  own  Con- 
tfitntioii,  and  of  those  of  all  our  sister  States.  If  it  has  defects,  as  I  think  it  has, 
5  win  have  pointed  them  out,  and  the  ability  and  integrity  of  this  enlightened 


body,  win  reconunend  anch  alterations  as  it  deems  proper  to  our  constituents,  in  whom 
the  power  of  adopting  or  rejecting  them  is  exclusively  vested. 

An  otlier  republics  have  foiled.     Those  of  Rome  and  Greece  exist  only  in  Histoiy. 
In  the  iemtories  which  they  ruled,  we  see  the  ruins  of  ancient  buUdings  only  ;  the 
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CJovernments  have  perished,  and  the  inhabitants  exhibit  a  state  of  decrepitude  and 
wretchedness,  which  is  frightful  to  those  who  visit  them. 

On  the  subject  of  order,  and  the  rnetlwd  of  proceeding,  I  need  not  say  any  thing 
to  this  Assembly.  The  imporUince  of  the  call,  and  th^  manner  of  election^  give  am- 
ple assurance  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  on  that  subject.  Our  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  the  elections  they  have  made,  have  looked  to  tlie  great  cause  at  issue,  uid 
selected  those  whom  they  thought  most  competent  to  its  duties.  They  have  not  de- 
voted themselves  to  individuals,  but  have  regarded  principle,  and  sought  to  secure  it. 
In  this  1  see  strong  ground  to  confide  in  the  stability  and  success  of  our  system.  It 
inspires  me  with  equal  confidence  that  the  result  of  your  labors  will  correspond  with 
their  most  sanguine  hopes.  /.    r-n    u 

Mr.  Gordon  then  moved  that  the  Convention  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Clerk,  and 
nominated  Mr.  Spottswood  Garland  of  Nelson,  as  a  suitable  candidate. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Leigh  proposed  Uie  name  of  Mr.  George  W.  Munford  of  AisCity,  lats 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  tliat  of  Erasmus  Stribbhn^  of  Augusta. 
Mr.  Morris,  that  of  Edmund  Pendleton  or  Caroline. 
Mr.  Green,  that  of  David  J.  Briggs ;  and 
Mr.  Stanard,  that  of  Thomas  B.  Barton. 

These  nominations  were  itceompanicd  witli  recommendatory  remarks,  and  in  soia»- 
cases  with  documentary  testimonv  in  favor  of  the  respective  candidates. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot ;  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  nominated  the  candidates,  having  been  appointed  to  count  tlie  voles, 
Mr.  Gordon  of  that  Committee,  repor.ted  them  as  follows : 

For  Mr.  Munford,  38  votes. 

"         StribbHng,  18 

«         Garland,  6 

"         Briggs,  16      • 

"         Barton,  4 

"         Pendleton,  4 

The  entire  number  of  ballots  put  into  the  box  having  been  8f>,  and  consequently  44 
being  requisite  to  a  choice,  it  appeared  that  neither  of  Uie  candidates  had  been  elected. 
Mr.  Doddridge  observed,  that  according  to  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
lowest  on  the  Imllot  is  dropped  on  the  next  ballot. 
The  result  of  a  second  ballot  was  as  follows : 

For  Mr.  Munford,  45  votes. 

"         Stribbling,  19 

"         Garland,  18 

"         Briggs,  6 

"         Barton,  1 

"         Pendleton,  0 

89  ballots  were  given  in,  and  45  being  necessary  to  a  choice,  Mr.  George  W.  Mun- 
ford was  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  having  received  that  number  precisely. 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  stated  that  at  a  former  Convention,  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  had  been  adopted,  so  far  as  they  would  apply,  to  regiilate  the  proceedings  : 
in  conformity  with  tliat  precedent,  he  then  proposed  tlie  fi>llowiDg  resolution  : 

Ruolvedf  That  the  Rules  of  the  late  House  of  Delegates  be  adopted  by  this  Con- 
Tention,  as  rules  to  govern  its  proceedings  and  dehberations,  so  far  as  they  apply. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M'Coy,  the  Convention  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  Serjeant  at 
Arms. 

Mr.  Powell  nominated  as  a  suitable  person  for  that  situation  Mr.  William  Randolph 
of  Frederick  county. 

Mr.  Cabell  nominated  Col.  James  Sawyers  of  Pittsylvania. 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  proposed  Mr.  Wade  Mosby  of  Powhatan. 
Mr.  Gkmett  nominated  Mr.  David  Meade  Randolph. 
Mr.  Morris  nominated  Mr.  Samuel  Jordan  Winston  ;  and 
Mr.  Campbell  proposed  the  name  of  Peter  Francisco. 

The  ballot  being  taken,  the  result  was  reported  by  Mr.  Powell,  firom  the  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  ballot"?,  as  follows  : 

For  William  Randolph,  25  votes. 

"     James  Sawyers,  14 

"     Wade  ISIosby,  12 

**     David  M.  Randolph,  4 

"     Samuel  J.  Winston,  14 

"     Peter  Francisco,  17 

Scattering,  3 

The  entire  number  of  ballots  having  been  89,  and  45  requisite  for  a  choice,  there 
was  of  course,  no  election  by  this  ballot. 
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ras  ecmaHj  unsilcces?^,  the  vote*  standing  as  foUows  : 
For  William  Randolph,  39  votes. 

**     James  Sawyers,  12 

"     WadeMoeby,  11 

«    David  M.  Rwidolph,  0 

"     Samuel  J.  Winston,  H 

"     Peter  Francisco,  16 

A  Uurd  baUoC  being'  taken,  the  issue  was  as  follows  : 

For  WiUiam  Randolph,  59  votes. 

••     James  Sawjrers,  15 

«     Wade  Moa^,  0 

"    Samuel  J.  Winston,  0 

"     Peter  Francisco,  13 

Scattering,  2 

So  WiUiam  Randols^was  duly  elected  Serjeant  at  Arms. 
On  motioa  aC  9ilr.  Chpton,  the  fcdlowing  rMolution  was  then  adopted  -. 
RessSved,  Hiat  the  Reporters  for  the  Newspapers  in  the   town  of  Richmond,  be 
■Emitted  to  seats  £jr  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
veatioo. 
Tlie  Roll  of  the  House  was  called,  and  the  following  was  the  result : 

A  LIST  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONVENTION. 


DiMria  of  Jhmdiaj  Ckegtafdd,  Cumber- 
Imidy  JfoUtncmj^  Powkalan,  and  Town- 


Dittntt  of  Bnmswicky  Dhtwiddie,  Im- 
maikmrjg,mmd  Meeklembmrg, 


fJohn  W.  Jones,  of  Chesterfield, 

I  Benjamin  W.  Leifh,  of  Chesterfield, 

I  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Chesterfield, 

L  WiUiam  B.  Giles,  (Gov.)  of  Amelia. 

r  William  H.  Brodnax,  of  Dinwiddie, 
I  George  C.  Dromgoole,  of  Brunswick, 
[  Mark  Alexander,  of  Mecklenburg, 
L  William  O.  Goode,  of  Mecklenburg. 


Dkiwkt  of  Ae   C%  of  ffTflttrnw^wr^,  f  J.  Marshall,  (C.J.  U.^.)  of  Richmond  City, 
OkmrUg   Citf,   E&iabHh   City.  James]  John  Tyler,  of  Charles  City, 
€^^  aty<fRickm0Md,Henrteo,J^ew]  Philip  N.  Nicholas,  of  Richmond  City, 
KsnC,  ITanowfc,  ond  York,  L  John  B.  Clopton,  of  New  Kent. 


Dutriti  pfSkmrnntioak 


(Peachy  Harrison,  of  Rockingham, 
Jacob  Williamson,  of  Rockingham, 
William  Anderson,  of  Shenandoah, 
Samuel  Coffman,  «f  Shenandoah. 


{Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  of  Augusta, 
Chapman  Johnson,  of  Auffusta, 
WaUam  M'Coy,  of  Pendteton, 
Samuel  M'D.  Moore,  of  Rockbridge. 

-.^.^    -  -^  ^        t  •      i>  *t   r>     r  Andrew  Beime,  of  Monroe, 

^^^^.^?""?^'  Oreenhrter.Bath^  Bo- I  William  Smith,  of  Greenbrier, 

*  ]  Fleming  B.  Miller,  of  Botetourt, 
(^  John  Baxter,  of  Pocahontas. 


l,J3lligh4tny,  Pocahontas  and  JV7 


JKiCrieC  of  Susmx,  Suny,  Soutkan^ttinij 


r  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Southampton, 
I  James  Trezvant,  of  Southampton, 


¥*  ^  J?^^»    ^""^    George'  aitd'l  Axigustine  Claiborne,  of  GreensviUe, 


GroauwaU, 


Dutria  ef  CharUdU,  Ualifax  and  Prince 


l^  Jolm  Urquhart,  of  Southampton. 

f  John  Randolph,  of  Charlotte, 

I  WUliam  Leigh,  of  Halifax, 

I  Richard  Logan,  of  UaHfax, 

I  Richard  N.V enable,  of  Prince  Edward. 


iHttrut   rf   ^foas9flf>ama, 
Xhmmgo  and  Matumm, 


f  James  Maai«on,  (Ex-P.)  of  Orange, 
J  Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Orange, 
)  David  Watson,  of  Louisa, 
l^ Robert  Stanard,  of  Spottsylvama. 
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District  of  Loudoun  and  Faiffix, 


District  of  Frederick  and  Jeffersofif 


fJanws  Monroe,  (Ex-P.)  of  Loudoun, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Loudoun, 
William  H.  Fitzhugh,  of  Fairfax, 
Richard  H.  Henderson,  of  Loudoun. 

(John  R.  Cooke,  of  Frederick, 
Alfred  H.  Powell,  of  Frederick, 
Hierome  L.  Opie,  of  Jefferson, 
Thomas  Griggs,  jun.  of  Jefferson. 


District  of  UampOdrt,  Hardy,  Berkdey\ 
and  Morgan,  i 


f  William  Naylor,  of  Hampshire, 
J  William  Donaldson,  of  Hampshire, 


Elisha  Boyd,  of  Berkeley, 
(^Pliilip  C.  Pendleton,  of  Berkeley. 

*  r  John  B.  George,  of  Tazew«ll, 

District  of  Washington,  Lee,  Scott,  Rvs-)  Andrew  M'Millaii,  of  Lee 

.Jiin^L  TaJiM  I  Edward  Campbell,  of  Washmgton, 

sM  and  TazeweU,^  [  WUliam  ByaS,  of  Washington. 

*.  f  John  Roane,  of  King  William, 

District  of  King    WUUam,  King  and)  William  P.  Taylor  of  Caroline, 

Queen,  Essex,   CaroUne and  Hanover,]  Richard  Moms,  of  Hanover, 

^,     '  '  LJamesM,  Garnett,of  Lasex. 

{Gordon  Cloyd,  of  Mont^mery, 
Henlev  Chapman,  of  Giles, 
John  P.  MaUiews,  of  Wythe, 
William  Oglesby,  of  Grayson.  ^ 

r 
MHstriet  of  Kanawha,   Mason,   Cabell,  I 
Randolph,  Harrison,  Lewis,  Wood  and< 


Logan, 


Edwin  S.  Duncan,  of  Harrison, 
John  Laidley,  of  Cabell, 
Lewis  Summers,  of  Kanawha, 
I,  Adam  See,  of  Randolph. 

r  Philip  Doddridge,  of  Brooke, 


[  rlulip  L^oauriage,  oi  uroone, 
Distria  of  Ohio,  Tyler,  Brooke,  Monotnr]  Charles  S.  Morgan,  of  Monongalia, 


galia  and  Preston, 


District  of  FoMqmer  and  Culpeper, 


i  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Brooke, 
l^Eugenius  M.  Wilson,  of  Monongalia. 

(John  S.  Barbour,  of  Calpeper, 
John  Scott,  of  Fauquier, 
John  Macrae,  of  Fauquier, 
John  W.  Green,  of  Culpeper, 


(Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  of  Norfolk  Boitnigh, 
Joseph  Prentis,  of  Nansemond, 
Robert  B.  Taylor,  of  Norfolk  Borough, 
George  Loyall,  of  Norfolk  Borough. 

(William  Campbell,  of  Bedford, 
Samuel  Claytor,  of  Campbell, 
Callohill  Mennis,  of  Bedford, 
James  Saunders,  of  CampbeU. 

m  f  George  Townes,  of  Pitt^lvania, 

District  of  FrankUn^  Patrick,  Henry  andj  Benj.  W.  S.  Cabell,  of  Pittsylyanis, 
Pittsylvania,  |  -Joseph  Martin,  of  Henry, 

(^Archibald  Stuart,  jun.  of  Patrick. 

(James  Pleasants,  of  Goochland, 
William  F.  Gordon,  of  Albemarle, 
Lucas  P.  Thompson,  of  Amherst, 
Thomas  Massie,  jun.  of  Nelson. 


District  of  King  George,  Westmorelend, 
Lancaster,  Jfortkumberiand,  Richmond^ 
ittaford  and  Prince  William, 


William  A.  G.  Dade,  of  Prince  WilUam, 
Ellyson  Currie,  of  Laj^caster, 
John  Taliaferro,  of  Kiriff  GeorM, 
t  Fleming  Bates,  of  Normumberland. 
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r  Thomas  &  Joynes,  of  Accomack, 

IXstritt  of   MaUheics,  Midtl/esrXj  .^ceo-l  Thomas  M.  Bayly,  of  Aoeoraack, 

mack  J  J<'artkatnpton  and  Gloucestrr,      |  Calvin  H.  Read,  of  Nortliampton, 

L"Abel  P.  UpsJiur,  of  Northampton. 

All  the  above  members  were  present,  and  answered  to  their  names,  with  the  fol- 
lowmg  exceptions : 

Msenttes^VfiX^iun  B.  Giles,  from  the  First  District ;  David  Watson,  from  the  Ninth 
District,  urho  has  notified  the  Executive  of  his  inability  to  serve;  Callohiil  Mennis, 
from  the  Twentieth  District;  William  A.  G.  Dade,  from  the  Twenty-third  District, 
(and  who,  it  is  b(*lieved,  will  resign,  in  consequence  of  indisposition)  ;  ElJyson  Cur- 
rie,  from  tlie  Twenty-third  District,  dead ;  and  Calvin  H.  Read,  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  D'l^ftrict  (sick.) 

Mr.  Doddridge  then  offered  the  following  resolution-: 

BeaotvtfL,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention,  be  authorised  and  required  to 
provide  the  saxpe  with  stationery,  and  that  he  do  also  contract  for,  and  superintend 
aU  such  public  printing  as -shall  be  ordered  by  this  Convention,  on  the  most  beneficial 
terms  for  the  Commonwealth  in  his  power. 

In  adrocating'  the  adoption  of  thia  resolution,  Mr.  Doddridg-e  observed,  that  he  had 
l>een  indaced  to  offer  it  to  the  Convention,  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  any 
thing  like  strife  or  party  collisions,  so  apt  to  be  excited  whenever  the  public  printin<r 
of  deliberative  bodies  was  given  by  resolution  or  election  to  a  particular  inoivichiaR 
He  nnderjtfjod  that  the  public  printing  of  Congress  had,  for  many  years,  been  confided 
to  the  management  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  if  he  liad  been 
rightly  informed,  it  was  di^ne  as  well,  and  as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members, 
as  it  had  been  since  the  mode  had  been  clianged  and  a  public  printer  appointed.  He 
feared,  if  the  Convention  should  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  printer,  its  members 
would  be  throvm  into  parties,  and  an  unpleasant  contest  ensue.  This  he  earnestly 
ivished  to  avoid  :  he  believed  the  resolution  he  had  had  the'  honour  to  propose  was 
cvleolated  to  avoid  it,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  practical,  rea- 
sooatile  and  fair  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Nicholas  waa  opposed  to  tiie  resolution.  He  most  fully  agreed  with  the  mem- 
ber, who  had  prTip->sed  it  in  deprecating  the  introduction  of  party  s])irit  and  party  col- 
llsiotaJ  into  this  lK)dy.  But  he  did  notjjeo  wiiy  such  conse{|uence«  must  follow  the 
election  of  a  printer  to  the  Convention,  jmy  more  tlian  tlie  election  of  any  other  offi- 
cer. He  presumed  that  all  the  memberc;  would  vote,  in  such  an  election,  from  tlie 
naieTesrapd  to  the  pul)lic  good  and  the  same  con\  iction  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
propoee*!,  «s  ihey  would  ia  any  other,  or  as  lliey  had  in  tlie  ballots  just  taken.  He  could 
perceive  no  necessily  whatever  of  putting  out  the  small  amount  of  prhiting  required 
Djr  this  body  to  be  contracted  for.  The  appointment  of  a  pubhc  printer  was  the  stand- 
ing, ]>ermanent  usage  of  this  State.  There  had  always  been  such  a  printer  appointed 
by  her  JLegislature,  as  well  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  Houie  of  Delegates.  He  could  see 
no  motive  for  a  change  of  tint  usage  in  the  present  case.  The  public  work  ought  to 
be  done  by  an  officer  responsible  immediately  to  the  House  itself :  where  was  the  ne- 
eesaty  for  any  intermediate  agency.^  He  was  aware  of  the  very  respectable  character 
of  the  Secretary,  vrith  whom  the  resolution  proposed  to  place  this  trust,  nor  was  it  any 
objection  to  that  officer  which  induced  him  to  object  to  tlie  measure ;  but  he  wished  to 
avoid  any  subordinate  agency  as  unnecessary  and  improper.  Let  the  printer  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  itself:  let  him  be  responsible  directly  to  the  House  which  ap- 
pointed hiim.  As  to  the  stationery,  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  had  already  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates  :  if  so,  ho  saw  no  need  of  ary  farther 
provision  on  that  subject  He  was,  however,  uninforaied  on  this  point,  being  now  for 
the  first  lime  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body.     Seeing  no  good  end  to  be  accom- 

E fished  by  the  resolution  which  had  been  presented,  he  was  opposed  to  its  udoption ." 
e  hoped  the  House  would  reject  it,  and  tlien  proceed  to  appoint  such  person  to  exe- 
cute its  printing,  as  it  should  deem  most  fit  and  competent  to  that  duty. 

51r.  M'Coy  said,  that  he  also  was  opposed  to  the  resolution  which  had  been  read. 
He  had  had  some  experience  on  this  subject  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  he  knew 
that  so  lon^  as  the  public  priijting  of  tliat  body  had  been  put  out  on  contract,  it  had 
bewi  veiT  badly  executed.  Constant  complaints  had  arisen,  and  so  greatly  had  tlie 
House  oC  Representatives  been  dLssatisf.ed,  that  it  had  been  drlTai  to  resort  to  another 
mode,  — ^  hi'^  conse^ently  employed  a  pubhc  printer  appolhted  by  law.  As  to  the 
idem.  tiumHi  out  by  his  friend  on  the  lefl  (Mr.  Doddridge)  that  the  election  of  such  an 
officer  most  necessarily  excite  party  feelbig,  lie  could  not  for  his  part  very  well  imagine 
why  the  election  of  a  nrinter  sriould  produce  this  effect  any  more  than  the  election  of 
a  cfoor-keeper.  Mr.  ArCoy  said,  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  was  the  practice  of  the 
State  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  stationery,  as  it  was  now  many  years  since  he  had 
held  a  aeal  there,  but  he  believed  it  used  formerly  to  be  procured  by  the  Clerk.  Hia 
expenence,  however,  was  of  long  standing,  and  he  did  not  know  what  might  be  the 
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• 
present  practice  in  the  matter ;  but  he  hoped  what  stationery  they  Heeded  might  b« 
procured  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Chapman  Johnson  said,  that  as  there  appeared  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  resolution  before  the  House,  and  its  further  discussion  at  this  time 
might  delay  the  full  organization  of  the  body,  he  would  move  that,  for  the  present,  it 
fie  upon  tlie  table ;  and  he  made  that  motion  accordingly. 

Mr.  Doddridge  expressing  his  assent,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  rum.  con. 
Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  that  the  ConvenUon  proceed  to  elect  two  door-keepers ; 
which  being  agreed  to,  the  following  persons  were  put  in  nomination :  by  Mr.  Nicholas. 
Idttleberry  Allen ;  by  Mr.  Pleasants,  ElUs  Puryear;  by  Mr.  Morris,  Anselm  Baily  and 
Samuel  Ford;  by  Mr.  Tyler,  John  S.  Stubblefield  and  Henry  H.  SouthaM ;  by  Mr. 
Clopton,  Pleasant  Pomfrey,  Ritchie  Ayres,  William  W.  Gray,  Juhus  Martin,  Chiia- 
topher  S.  Roane,  and  Thomas  Underwood. 

The  House  having  ballotted  for  the  appointment  of  one  of  its  two  door-keepers,  no 
choice  was  made :  «Jler  a  second  ballot,  Mr.  Nicholas,  from  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  votes,  reported  that  they  stood  as  follows : 

Fdr  Littleberry  Allen,  62 

Ellis  Puryear,  0 

Anselm  Baily,  2 

Samuel  Ford,  0 

John  S.  Stubblefield,  7 

Henry  H.  Southall,  0 

Pleasant  Pomfirey,  2 

Ritchie  Ayres,  0 

William  W.  Gray,  12 

Julius  Martin,  0 

Christopher  S.  Roane,  0 

Thomas  Underwood,  0 

Thomas  Davis,  1 

So  Littleberry  Allen  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Two  ballots  were  also  taken  for  a  second  door-keeper,  on  the  ballot  of  which 
John  S.  Stubblefield  had  20  votes,  and  William  W.  Gray,  55  ;  42  being  the  requisite 
maiority,  William  W.  Gray  was  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected. 
Mr.  Wilson  then  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved f  That  the  Convention  will  proceed  to-morrow,  to  the  election  of  a  Chaplain. 
In  introducing  this  resolution,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  tliat  apart  firom  all  higher  conside- 
rations which  belong  to  the  subject,  he  Uiought  that  a  decent  respect  for  themselves, 
as  weH  as  for  the  opmions  and  feelmgs  of  the  community,  requires  of  the  members 
the  adoDtion  of  a  resolution  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  he  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  object  of  ihe  resolution 
just  read :  very  far  from  it :  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  his  most  hearty  approbation  :  he 
was,  however,  opposed  to  the  mode  in  which  the  object  was  proposed  to  be  attained. 
He  thought  a  better  course  would  be,  to  request  the  President  of  the  Convention  to 
present  to  the  Clergy  officiating  statedly  in  Richmond,  an  invitation  to  serve  in  rota- 
tion as  Chaplains  to  this  House.  This  would  obviate  all  imputation  of  invidious  dis- 
tinctions as  implied  in  the  election  of  a  particular  individual.  Under  this  impression, 
Mr.  Powell  said  he  would  move  that  the  resolution  lie  for  the  present  apon  tne  talfle. 
He  accordingly  made  the  motion,  and  it  was  aprreed  to  witliout  opposition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  House  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  12 
o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  October  6, 1823. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  a  little  after  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  William  B.  Giles,  a  Delegate  from  the  First,  and  Mr.  Mennis,  a  Delegate  firom 
the  Twentieth  Senatorial  Districts,  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

Mr.  Doddridge  of  Brooke  county,  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  he  had  yesterday 
offered  on  the  subject  of  the  public  printing,  with  a  view  to  its  witlidrawal.  air.  Dod- 
dridge said  he  was  induced  to  take  tliis  course  by  a  fear  that  his  resolution,  if  pressed. 
nu£ht  possibly  lead  to  the  very  evil  (the  excitement  of  party  spirit)  which  he  haa 
wished  to  avoid  by  its  presentation. 

The  motion  prevaiUng,  the  resolution  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Doddridge  then  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  not,  he  said,  with  any  view 
to  their  being  taken  up  at  this  time,  but  hoping  that  they  miffht  be  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  table,  as,  probably,  other  gentlemen  might  have  prepared  resolutions  on  the  sam^ 
subject,  more  acceptable  to  the  House. 
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i.  Ruthed,  Thai  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  conddention  the  Bill  or 
Dedanlkm  of  Rights^  and  to  report  to  this  Convention  whether,  in  their  opinion,  any, 
•ad  if  anj,  what  amendments  are  necessarj  therein. 

2.  JUfolved^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  Uke  into  consideration  the  Legisla- 
tiTe  Department  of  Government  ae  established  by  the  present  Constitution,  and  to 
repoit  to  this  Convention,  either  a  substitute  for  the  same,  or  soch  amendments  thereto, 
ts,  in  their  o^nion,  are  necessary. 

3.  Ruolved,  That  a  Conunittee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  tlie  ^ecu- 
tive  Department  of  Government  as  estabhshed  by  the  present  Constitution,  and  to^ 
leportiPthis  Convention  either  a  substitute  for  the  same,  or  such  amendments  thereto, 
as,  in  their  opinion,  are  neceanry. 

4.  Remlved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration,  the  Judicial 
Department  cMT  Government  established  by  the  present  Constitution,  and  to  report  to 
Hm  Convention  either  a  svbstitut*  for  the  same,  or  such  amendments  thereto,  as,  in 
their  opinion,  are  necessary.  . 

5.  Rudredj  That  a  Coimnittee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideTation  bo  much  of 
Ike  Consbtotion  as  relates  to  the  Right  of  Suffiag«  and  qualifications  of  persons  to  be 
elected,  and  to  enqiiire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendments  are 
7  therein,  and  report  the  same  wiUi  their  opinions  thereon,  to  this  Convention. 


6L  ResUnd,  TbaPa  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  proper 
Ims  of  representation,  and  the  proper  mode  of  apportioning  representation  among  the 
people,  and  to  make  report  thereon  to  tip  Convention. 

7.  ReseUed^  That  a  Committee  be  aj^inted  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  ports 
flf  i^  Constitntion  aa  are  iKit  referred  ta|  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  report  to 
tfab  Convention  either  substitutes  for  sucn  parts  or  such  amendments  thereto,  as,  in 
their  opinion,  are  necessary . 

%,  RtagUti,  That  each  Conmiittee  appointed  under  the  foregoing  resolutions,  shall 
caniist  of members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  these  resolutions  were  accordingly  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  3fercer  moved  that  they  be  printed ;  but 

Mr.  M'Coy  objected  to  this  order  being  paraed  as  premature,  until  a  printer  should 
he  appointed ;  and,  in  order  that  the  House  might  have  such  officer,  he  moved  to  hnr 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  for  the  present  upon  the  table,  and  that  the  Convention  <k» 
■ow  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  pnnter.    The  motion  prevailed :  whereupon 

Mr.  M*Coy  nominated  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  as  a  suitable  person,  and  accompanied 
the  nomination  by  a  few  brief  remarks  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Clopton  then  nominated  Mr.  John  U.  Pleasants,  in  whose  iavour  he  said  a  few 


Mr.  Gamett  added  to  these  nominations  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  White,  to 
whose  competence  he  briefly  bore  witness. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  ballot;  when  Mr.  M'Coy  from  the  Committee  ap- 
poi^ed  to  examine  the  biJlots,  reported  that  89  votes  had  been  given,  and  consequent- 
tfib  woe  necessary  to  a  choice  :  that 

Thomas  Ritchie  had  received,  54  votes. 

John  H.  Pleasants,  2B 

Thomas  W.  White,  7 

Wheceopon,  Thomas  Ritchie  wis  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected  printer  to  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Wilson  now  asked  permission  to  withdraw  the  resolution  he  had  yesterday  of^ 
fcfed  on  the  subject  of  appointing  a  Chaplain ;  and  having  obtained  it,  he  offered  the 
fallowing  as  a  substitute,  viz 

tU$otx€d,  That  tlie  Secretary  be  directed  to  wait  on  the  Clergy  of  tJiis  city,  and  re- 
^jiHstthem  by  an  arrangement  between  tliemselves,  to  open  the  session  of  the  Con* 
TfBtion  each  morning  by  prayer ;  and  tlie  question  having  been  put  on  its  adoption, 
Mr.  Powell  demanded  that  it  be  token  by  yeas  and  nays ;  but  havin^r  failed  to  moke 
this  deannd  in  time,  the  quevtion  was  taken  in  tlie  usual  mode,  and  the  resolution 
adopted ;  50  members  rising  in  the  ^^irmative. 

Mr.  hrCoy  now  moved  Uiat  the  series  of  resolutions  previously  offered  by  Mr.  Dod- 
dndce  and  now  lying  on  the  table,  be  printed. 

lb.  Johnson  said  ho  had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  printing  of  the  resolutions; 
b«tthe  bftd  a  fvopoeition  wliich  he  wished  previously  to  offer  to  the  House,  and  which, 
if  adopted,  might  perhaps  render  that  order  unnecessary  :  He  would  state  it  for  the 
toomdenAm  of  gentlemen,  and  the  mover  of  the  order  to  print  might  determine 
whether  it  wo«ld  not  be  best  to  withdraw  that  motion  for  the  present.  What  he  wish- 
ed to  ask,  was,  that  a  Committee  might  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the  best  course  to 
he  panned  in  wtMkon  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  resolutions  which  it  was  pro- 
fotid  to  print.  BTanch  a  Committee  should  be  raised,  the  resolutions  would, as  of  course, 
be  ra&ned  to  it  for  oonsideraUon,  and  this  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  prmting 
6r  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  J.  said  he  shmild  not  wt  this  time  present  the  reamns  which  kad  induced  him 
to  suggest  this  course  of  proceeding,  but  would  try  the  sense  of  the  Convention  upon 
his  resolution,  if  the  penctin^  resolution  to  print  should  be  witlidrawn. 

Mr.  Doddridge  expressed  nis  hope  tlmt  this  would  be  done,  as  he  approved  of  the 
object  which  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  the  gentleirftn's  proposition. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  he  would  very  cheermlly  withdraw  liie  motion,  having  made  it 
under  a  sense  of  obligation,  hi  courtesy  to  do  ho,  aa  he  had  caused  its  postponement 
when  OKuie  by  another. 
«   The  motion  to  print  was  tliereupon  withdrawn,  and 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  his  resolution  in  the  following  form :  • 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  enquire  and  report  what 
me^od  will  be  most  expedient  in  bringing  before  the  House  amendments  to  the  Con- 
fltitution  which  may  be  preferred. 

Mr.  J.  said  that  he  offered  this  resolution  in  conformity  to  a  precedent  set  in  thp 
Convention  held  in  tli%  State  of  New  York,  where  such  a  proposition  had  been  pre- 
sented and  received  with  favour.  He  was  well  satisfied  that  th^  opinions  of  the 
members  of  tlus  body  as  to  many  of  tlie  subjects  embraced  in  Uie  series  of  resolutioni 
on  the  table,  were  very  variant,  and  that  there  must  be  much  diflieulty  in  deciding  on 
the  proper  course  to  be  adopted.  The  resolution  he  had  offered  presented  itaeu  to 
him  as  oein^  the  best  expedient  which  could  be  resorted  to.         * 

Mr.  Powell  suggested  a  modification  of  the  resolution  by  changing  the  number  of 
the  Committee  from  seven  (as  originally  pro||9sed)  to  tiiirteen ;  to  which  modification 
the  mover  readily  assented. 

Mr.  Mercer  thereupon  sug^sted  that  tho  resolution  be  farther  modified  by  en1arg<- 
in^  the  number  of  the  Committee,  so  as  to  embrace  one  member  from  each  Senatorial 
District.  This  he  thought  would  be  a  ready  and  the  best  mode  of  gathering  the 
sense  of  the  whole  body.  The  trust  committed  to  the  Convention  was  an  important 
one;  the  enlargement  of  the  Committee  would  not  be  great,  and  each  delegation 
would  then  be  neard  on  the  arrangement  of  the  cx)urse  of^proceeding. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  no  particular  partiality  to  either  of  the  numbers  which  had 
been  proposed ;  Ids  main  anxiety  liad  been  that  such  a  Committee  should  be  raised ; 
and  it  the  enlargement  last  proposed  met  the  sense  of  the  House,  he  was  content. 
He  therefore  adopted  the  modification  suggested  by  Mr.  Mercer,  and  the  resolution 
was  then  a^eed  to,  without  opposition. 

The  President  then  rose  and  addressing  tlie  Convention, said  that  he  had  to  express 
a  wish  that  the  appointment  of  this  and  of  all  subsequent  Committees  mi^ht  be  made, 
not  by  the  presiding  officer,  but  by  tlie  House  itself.  Such  a  course  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  toluin.  He  had  now  been  long  absent  from  deliberative  assemblies: 
he  had  never  presided  in  any.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  present  were,  or  had  been 
members  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the  proper 
oonrse  of  doing  the  business  of  such  a  body  than  he  could  be  •xpecled  to  bo;  his 
health,  besides,  was  delicate,  and  it  would  be  very  gratify^ing  to  him  if  the  Convention 
would  consent  to  rehcve  him  firom  the  charge  of  making  appointments  of  its  Com 
mittees. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  very  desirous  of  lessening  as  far  as  practicable  the  burden 
imposed  on  the  presiding  olncer,  did  not  see  how  the  wish  just  expressed  would  be 
complied  with,  unless  by  a  resolution  altering,  so  far,^the  rules  by  wnich  the  Conven- 
tion had  resolved  to  be  governed.  He  would  cheerfiilly  offer  such  a  resolution,  dirf 
-he  not  feel  persuaded  that  tlie  duty  of  appointing  would  be  performed  with  more  facility 
as  well  as  greater  propriety  and  more  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  Convention,  in  tlie 
mode  at  present  prescribed,.     They  were  disused  to  such  a  course  as  was  now  sug^ 

Ksted  in  any  of  the  public  assemblies  in  the  State,  and  he  could  not  but  desire  tliat 
B  established  mode  should  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  taking  it  for  granted  that  until  the  resolution  now  before  the  House 
should  be  disposed  of,  no  farther  business  would  be  done,  moved  an  adjournment  to 
the  afternoon,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  selection  of  suitable  persons  to  constitute 
the  Committee  proposed,  but  subseoaently  witlidrew  the  motion. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Macrae  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resol/oedf  That  a  Committee  of members  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report 

what  rules  of  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Delegates  are  applicable  as  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention,  and  what  amendments  thereof,  if^  any,  ought  to  be  made. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  Mr.  Macrae  observed  tliat  from  a  defect  of  Porlia- 
mentarv  experience,  he  was  imacquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
which  had  in  part  been  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Convention ;  and  unless 
those  rules  were  to  undergo  some  amendments,  he  should  be  obliged  to  move  for  their 
being  printed  in  their  present  form.  But  he  tliought  it  best  to  Jmrd  tlie  opportunity 
of  their  being  modified,  if  necessary. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  blank,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  was  filled  with 
the  word  seven. 
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The  fbOovioim^antlemeai  wen  tiiereupon  nomcBofed  ^r  the  Prendent  It  eonstitnto 
tlii»  Committee,  Tiz : 

AfeMa.  MacffM,  Scott,  Johnson,  Mercer,  Leigh  of  Chertetfield,  Barbonr  of  Oranjre, 
and  Gwdoo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  a  Committee  of  PriyilogeB  and  Elections  was  appointed, 
md  the  fiittewing  MtOMii^  were  named  by  the  President  aa  ita  members,  vn : 

Meana.  Scott,  Doddridge,  Nicholas,  Tajrlor  of  Norfolk,  Taliaferro,  Pleasants  and 
Baldwin. 

On  BDtiaa  of  Mr.  ATCoj,  the  House  then  adjourned  tai  to-morrow,  12  o'clmA. 


WEDNESDAY,  October  7,  1829. 

The  ConTcntknck  met  pursiiant  to  adjournment,  and  its  sitting  waa  opened  with 
fcner  bj  the  Ba^  Rev.  R.  C.  Moore,  of  the  Eniscopal  Church. 

The  ^Uewing'  Committee  of  twenty-four  mendiers,  one  from  each  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, was  aaoouooed  as  haring-been  appointed  by  the  President,  viz  : 

William  B.  GUes  from  the  ^       -^.     • 

William  H.  Brodn«( 

JohnManhaU         J^ 

Peachy  Harrison 

Clapman  Johnson     '  - , 

Andrew  Beime 

John  Y.  Mason 

John  Randolph 

James  Madison 

Charles  F.  Mercer 

Alfred  H.  PoweU 

William  Naylor 

John  B«  George 

John  ftoane 

Henley  Chapman 

Liewis  Summers 

Philip  Doddridge 

John  W.  Green 

Littteton  W.  fazeweH 

Wdiiam  CampboH 

Geoi^  Townes 

Jbmes  Pleasants 

^hn  TaliafeiTO 

Thomas  R.  Jojmes 
On  BiotioB  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  resolutions  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  sitting 
ef  the  Convention,  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  were  referred  to  the  above  Committee ;  when 
the  Honaa  adjoomed  to  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 


Ist 

District 

2d 

do. 

3d 

do. 

4th 

do. 

5th 

do. 

6th 

do. 

7th 

do. 

8th 

do. 

9th 

.d».. 

10th 

do. 

11th 

do. 

12th 

do. 

13th 

do. 

14th 

do. 

15th 

do. 

16th 

do. 

17th 

do. 

18th 

do. 

19th 

do. 

20th 

do. 

2l9t 

do. 

22d 

do. 

23d 

do. 

24th 

do. 

THURSDAY,  Octobbr  8,  1829. 
ion  met  a!.  12  o'clock,  which  it  is  understood  will  be  the  stated  hoqr 


«f  Wfiftiag.     After  prayers  by  Bbhop  Moore, 

Mr.  M^ison  from  the  Select  Committee,  consisting  of  one  member  frv>m  each  of 
tha  91  Senatorial  Districts,  to  whom  the  duty  had  been  referred  of  devising  the  best 
■o4e  «f  arranging  the  business  of  the  Convention,  made  the  following  Report : 

IW Committee  of  one  from  each  Senatorial  District,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
woat  oenvenient  mode  of  proceeding  in  bringing  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conven- 
tion, each  amendmeidi  as  mav  be  proposed  to  the  present  Constitution,  have  had  the 
.  —ma  nader  oonaideration,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  convenient  method  is  to 
■^OVI  4ie  Ibllowing  resolutions,  viz : 


1-  AwiMd,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  Bill  or 
Deeiarafian  of  Rights,  and  to  report  to  this  Convention  whether  in  their  opinion  any, 
and  if  any,  whai  amendments  are  necessary  therein. 

2.  Rttohti,  SM^  ik  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  considerr  tion  the  Legis- 
*«tw«  DepaitaMT^f  Oovemment,  as  established  by  the  present  Constitution,  and 
to  tepoit  to  thia  Convention,  either  a  substitute  for  the  same,  or  such  amendments 
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thereto,  as  in  their  opinion  «rv  necessaiy,  or  that  no  substitute  or  amendment  is  ne- 
cessaiT. 

3.  Kcsolvcdy  That  the  Executive  Department  of  Government  as  established  by  the 
present  Constitution,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  amendments  are  necessary. 

4.  Resolved f  That  tlie  Judicial  Department  of  Goyerfu^ent  as  established  by  th« 
present  Constitution,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any, 
and  ifjjiny,  what  amendments  are  necessary  therein. 

^  5.  nesolvedy  That  all  such  parts  of  the  present  Constitution  as  are  not  referred  by 
the  foreeoingr  resolutions,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  amendments  are  necessary  therein. 

6.  Resolved,  That  no  original  resolution  offered  to  the  Convention  proposing  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  Declaration  of  Rights,  be  discussed  on  its  merits  im 
the  House,  till  it  shall  have  been  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  said,  that  as  he  took  it  for  grranted  that  the  object  hi  laying  the 
foregoing  report  on  the  table  and  printing  it,  was  that  the  other  members  or  the 
Convention  who  had  not  been  members  of  the  Committee,  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  informing  themselves  of  the  contents  of  the  report,  he  presumed  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  tliem  also,  to  be  made  acquainted  witli  some  other  propositions  which  hadbeen 
moved  in  the  Committee,  but  rejected ;  undei-  this  persuasion,  he  would  move  that 
the  following  resolution,  which  he  had  himself  proposed  to  the  Committee,  but  which 
had  not  received  its  approbation,  should  b©  panted  and  laid  on  the  table  together  ¥rith 
the  report,  viz : 

Resolved y  That  the  most  expedient  method  of  bringinff  before  the  Convention  any 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  may  be  proposed,  will  be,  to  take  up  the  ex- 
isting Constitution  or  i^rm  of  Government  of  Virginia,  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  regarding  them  for  the  purposes  of  examination  and  discussion,  merely, 
as  a  plan  proposed  and  reported  by  a  Select  Committee,  to  refer  the  same  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  there  to  be  examined  section  after  section,  and  to  be  dealt 
witli  in  all  other  respects  as  a  bill  so  referred  by  the  House  to  that  Committee  usu- 
ally is. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  tliat  under  impressions  similar  to  those  which  had  just  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell)  he  would  mave  the  printing 
of  the  two  following  resolutions,  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  propose  in  the 
Committee,  and  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  the  subject  hereafter  of  a  motioa 
in  the  Convention. 

Resolredy  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  right  of  sufiirage,  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  to  conaider  and  report  whetlier  any,  and  if  any,  what  amend- 
ments are  necessary  therein. 

Resolredy  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  basis  of  representation 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  any  what 
amendments  are  necessary  therein.  ' 

Mr.  Brodnax  of  Dinwiddle,  observed  that  as  in  any  conceivable  disposition  of  the 
matter  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention,  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  State  to- 
gether with  tlie  Declaration  of  Rights,  must  be  llie  substratum  of  the  whole,  it  ap- 
peared proper  that  these  also  should  be  printed  and  should  be  in  t]ie  hands  of  eym 
member.  The  substance  of  them,  it  was  true,  was,  he  had  no  doubt,  familiar  to  tlie 
minds  of  all  the  gentlemen,  and  Uie  documents  tliemselves  might  be  consulted  in 


effect,  which  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Macrae,  from  Uie  Committee  appomted  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  House  of 


Delegates,  made  a  report  upon  tlie  subject, 
Vfter  some  conversation  between  Messn 


After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Green  of  Culpeper,  Powell  of  Frederick 
and  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  it  was  agreed  to  take  up  this  report  and  proceed  to  act 
upon  it.  r  r  -^ 

The  rules  reported  were  tliereupon  read  successively  at  the  Clerk's  table,  and  after 
some  verbal  corrections  in  the  14th  and  30th  rules,  and  a  modification  of  the  3ad 
which  went  to  include  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Slate  Legislature,  amonir  the 
persons  pnvileged  with  admission  to  the  floor  of  the  Convention : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh  of  Cliesteriield,  the  7th  rule  of  tlie  House  of  Deleirates, 
which,  as  onffinally  reported,  forbids  a  member  to  vote  on  all  questions  in  which  he 
lias  a  personal  interest,  was  so  amended  as  to  confine  this  prohibiUon  to  questions 

touching  lus  own  conduct  in,  and  rights  and  privileges  as,  a  member  of  this  Con- 
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llr.  It.  considered  this  nheration  as  necessaiy,  both  as  better  expressing  the  true 
wpmi  of  the  rule,  and  because  in  the  discussions  of  this  Comrentioii,  yery  many  ques- 
1ioi»  most  of  necessity  arise,  in  which  every  member  would  have  a  personal  interest 
«f  the  deepest  kind. 

Mr.  Alexander  of  Mecklenburg,  was  desirous  farther  to  amend  this  rule  in  that 
past  of  it,'wYiich  fbibids  a  member  to  vote  on  any  question,  unless  he  was  present  when 
tike  q;aesd<m  was  pot.     Mr.  A.  considered  this  prohibition  as  involving  a  question  of 

r¥e  tnportanee,  and  as  abridging  improperly  ^e  exercise  of  a  most  important  right. 
di^reacm  of  ooinion  miffht  exist  and  had  actually  been  expressed,  as  to  the  cou- 
0U9etioB  of  the  phiase  '<  when  the  question  was  put."  The  understanding  of  its 
meaning  in  the  House  of  Delegates  was,  that  the  question  is  put  Ln  the  sense  of  this 
nrie  when  it  is-  stated  from  the  Chair ;  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  a  different  construction  prevailed :  here  the  question  was  understood 
m  bong  put  to  each  member  only,  when  that  member  was  caUed  upon  to  vote  ;  then, 
flu  qoMnon  was  put  to  kifn.  Mr.  A.  said,  he  would  put  a  case  to  shew  tliat  the  rule 
■  aiiisbood,nEht  operate  great  injustice:  he  had  indeed,  himself,  been  suhjecled  to 
Its  effects.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  the  roll  is  usually  called  from 
east  to  west  TTw  question  is  put,  and  each  member  answers  to  liis  name.  If  a 
mptnhffr  residi^  in  the  west  oomes  in  while  it  is  calling,  he  is  precluded  from  voting, 
^titmtgh  his  name  has  not  yet  been  called,  because  the  question  has  been  put.  So  m 
lbs  House  iif  Representatives,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  demanded,  the  names  of 
tiie  members  are  called  in  alphabetical  order.  If  a  gentleman  enters  the  Hall,  whose 
BUM  happens  to  stand  near  the  head  of  the  list,  he  finds  that  the  Clerk  has  already 
called  it,  and  he  is,  of  course,  precluded  from  voting,  while  another  gentleman  enter- 
ii^  at  the  same  moment,  but  having  the  good  fortune  to  stand  lower  on  the  list,  is 
annitted  to  a  privilege  of  which  his  collea^e,  though  not  more  negligent  than  him- 
■eti^  and  equauy  earfy  in  his  attendance,  is  deprived.  As  almost  every  question  likely 
lobe  presented  to  this  Convention,  woold  be  of  weighty  consideration,  Mr.  A.  con- 
sidered it  as  highly  important  that  every  member  should  have  a  right  to  vote  upon 
it,  profided  he  should  be  present  before  the  final  decision  was  announced  from  the 
ClMir. 

Mr.  M'Goy  said  that  he  did  not  see  the  hardships  which  his  friend  saw  in  this  rule  : 
the  practice  m  the  House  of  Representatives  was,  tliat  members  not  in  the  House 
whni  the  Speaker  puts  the  question,  are  not  admitted  to  vote ;  but  when  the  yeas 
and  navs  are  taken,  the  question  is  considered  as  put  to  each  man  when  that  man's 
name  is  called.  When  the  members  were  called  in  alphabetical  order,  there  was 
some  haxdalup  in  the  result:  members  whose  names  begin  witli  A  and  B  were  some- 
times takiea  oy  surprise,  but  that  could  not  happen  under  the  rule  as  interpreted  in 
the  House  of  Delegates ;  but  even  if  some  hardship  did  occur,  Mr.  M'Coy  thought 
it  be&t  upon  the  w&le  to  let  the  rule  stand  as  tending  to  compel  members  to  be  pre- 
sent at  their  poet.  The  more  the  rule  was  relaxed,  the  greater  would  be  the  negh- 
geace  gC  the  members. 

Mr.  Stanard  of  Spottsylvaiua,  observed  that  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  the 
rale  had  been  so  definitively  fixed  by  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  that  no 
sort  of  difficulty  could  occur  in  understanding  its  meaning.  *  The  construction  refer- 
red to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mecklenburg,  was  one  which  had  never  prevailed  here. 
No  addnooal  einnce  of  voting  was  enjoyed  by  any  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates &om  the  fact  of  his  name  standing  low  upon  the  alphabet.  The  rules  and  the 
practice  of  that  House,  as  was  well  known,  had  their  origin  in  the  ParUamentary  law 
•f  England.  By  the  established  usage  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  no  question  was 
Idcea  as  definitively  stated  till  the  alternative  had  been  propounded.  If,  therefore,  a 
member  entered  the  House  after  the  affinnative  votes  had  been  collected,  but  before 
the  members  of  the  opposite  opinion  had  been  called  upon  to  vote,  his  vote  was  re- 
ecfved.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  so  soon  as  one  member  had  an- 
swered to  his  name,  the  question  before  the  House  was  considered  as  definitively 
pnpoonded,  and  if  a  gentleman  entered  the  Hall  after  that  time,  his  vote  could  not 
he  reoaved.  Very  great  inconvenience  must  unavoidably  ensue,  should  the  Conven- 
tion depart  from  this  well  established  rule.  He,  therefore,  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
■nendment  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Alexander  having  so  modified  bis  amendment  as  to  forbid  voting  only  when  a 
membtr  had  not  been  present  before  the  final  decision  of  the  quertion : 

The  deckion  was  taken  on  his  amendment,  and  it  wa»  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  whole  report  as  amended,  and  earned  nem.  cvn. 

The  roles,  as  adopted,  were  as  follows :  •  u     *  i 

1.  So  member  shall  absent  himself  from  ihe  service  of  the  House  without  leave, 
vnless  he  be  sick  and  unable  to  attend.  ^  . 

«.  When  any  member  is  about  to  spesk  in  debate,  or  deliver  any  matter  to  the 
'     e,he  ifaaU  ri»e  from  his  seat,  and  without  adyancmg  fiwn  thence,  shall,  with 
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due  respect,  address  himself  to  the  President,  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  (Oiot 
in  debate,  avoiding  aU  indecent  and  disrespectful  language. 

3.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  in  the  same  debate  without  leave. 
!N.  A  question  beinij  once  determined,  must  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
and  cannot  again  be  drawn  into  debate. 

^.  WJiile  the  President  is  reporting,  or  putting  any  question,  none  shall  enteitani 
private  discourse,  re«d,  stand  up,  wsSl  into  or  out  of  the  House. 

(i.  No  member  shall  vote  on  any  question  touching  his  own  conduct  in,  or  rights 
anil  privileges  as,  a  member  of  this  Convention,  or  in  any  other  case,  where  be  was 
not  present  when  the  question  was  put  by  the  President  or  Chairman  of  any  Con»> 
inittee. 

7.  Every  member  who  shall  be  in  the  House  when  any  question  is  pot,  shall,  oo  a 
division,  be  counted  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

1^.  Each  day,  before  the  House  proceeds  to  any  other  business,  the  Seorotaiy  shaH 
rt'^d  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

!>.  The  Secretary  shall  not  suffer  any  records  or  papers  to  be  taken  from  tfao  tabfo^ 
(>'  out  of  his  custooy,  by  any  member  or  other  person. 

10.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  shall  be  necessary  to  proceed  t» 
btKiness,  and  every  question  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  vote  of  a  majority 
«•!'  ihe  members  present.  Any  smaller  number  shall  be  sufficient  to  adjourn,  and  fir- 
t  «>ii  to  coll  a  House,  and  send  for  the  absent,  and  make  any  order  for  their  censure  or 
tlischarge. 

1 1 .  When  the  House  is  to  rise,  every  member  shall  keep  his  seat  until  the  Plresi- 
dent  passes  him. 

12.  The  Journals  of  the  House  shall  be  daily  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary,  and  after 
being  examined  by  the  President,  be  printM,  and  one  copy  be  deUvered  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  one  to  each  miMnber  without  delay. 

13.  A  majority  of  any  Committee  shall  be  a  sufficient  nimiber  to  proceed  to  bu- 
siness. 

14.  Any  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sue  out  an  ori^nal  writ  or  snbpcBna  in  chan- 
cery, in  order  to  prevent  a  bar  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  to  file  any  bill  in  equity, 
to  examine  witnesses  thereupon,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preeerving  their  testimony 
apiinst  any  member  of  this  House,  notwithstanding  his  privilege ;  provided  thai  the 
clerk,  after  having  made  out  and  signed  such  origlmd  writ,  shall  not  deliver  the  same 
to  tlie  party,  or  to  any  other,  during  the  continuance  of  that  privilege. 

15.  Any  person  summoned  to  attend  this  House,  or  any  Committee  thereof,  as  « 
witness  in  any  matter  depending  before  them,  shall  be  privil^ed  from  arrest,  during 
his  coming  to,  attending  on,  or  going  from  the  House  or  Ckwnmittee ;  and  no  such 
witness  shall  be  obliged  to  attend,  until  the  party,  at  whose  re<|ue8t  he  shall  be  sum- 
moned, do  pay,  or  secure  to  him,  for  his  attendance  and  travelhng,  the  same attowmee 
which  is  mode  to  witnesses  attending  tire  Greneral  Court. 

16.  If  any  person  shall  tamper  with  any  witness,  in  respect  to  his  evidence  to  bs 

fiven  in  this  House,  or  any  Committee  thereof,  or  directly,  or  indirectly,  endeaTor  to 
eter  or  hinder  any  person  firom  appearing,  or  giving  evidence,  the  same  is  declared 
to  be  a  high  crime,  or  misdemeanor ;  and  this  House  will  proceed,  with  the  utmost 
severity,  against  such  offender. 

17.  No  pci'son  shall  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  on  any  eon- 
plaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  until  the  matter  of  such  complaint  shall  be  examined 
by  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  reported  to  the  House. 

18.  The  Sergeant's  fees  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  for  taking  any  person  into  cus^ 
tody,  two  dollars ;  for  every  day  he  shall  be  detained  in  cnstody,  two  ddlars ;  for 
pandmg  a  messenger  to  take  any  person  into  custody  by  warrant  nom  Ae  FresideBt, 
eight  cents  per  mile  for  going,  and  the  same  for  returning,  besides  ferriages. 

19.  On  a  call  of  the  House,  the  doors  shall  not  be  shut  against  any  member,  until 
his  name  is  once  enrolled. 

20.  When  any  member  shall  keep  his  seat  two  days,  afWr  having  obtained  Hmto  of 
absence,  such  leave  shall  be  void. 

21.  No  business  shall  be  introduced,  taken  up,  or  considered,  after  19  o'clock,  mtil 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  shall  be  disposed  of. 

22.  Any  member,  on  his  motion  made  for  that  purpose,  on  being  seconded,  provided 
seven  of  the  members  present  be  in  fiivor  of  tlie  motion,  shall  have  a  right  to  hays 
the  ayes  and  noes  taken  upo»  the  determination  of  any  question,  provided  he  shall 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  eall  the  ayes  and  noes,  before  the  question  be  put,  and 
in  such  case  the  House  shall  not  divide,  or  be  counted  on  the  question,  but  the  names 
of  the  members  shall  be  called  over  \iy  the  Secretary,  and  the  ayes  and  nooe  shall  be 
respectively  entered  on  the  Journal,  and  the  question  shall  be  decided  as  a  majority  of 
rotes  shaU  thereupon  appear :  provided  thmi  after  the  ayes-and  noes  shaH  bo  separately 
taken,  and  before  they  are  counted,  or  entered  on  the  Journal,  the  SMtMary  shafl 
read  over  the  names  of  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  of  those  who  votod  in 
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lh«»is|ralm  >  sad  any  member  ahall  haye  libartjr  at  sucJ»  rea<imff  to  correct  any  nus- 
l^e  which  maj  have  been  committed  in  listing  his  name,  either  m  the  affirmauye  or 
oegatnre. 

S^.  The  petitioner  who  contests  the  election  of  a  member  returned  to  serve  in  *»»^ 
CoDTention  is  entitled  to  receive  hia  wages  onlj  from  the  day  on  which  nich  pati- 
lioiMf  ia  declared  duly  elected. 

M.  Select  CoumiiUeea  shall  be  composed  of  borne  number  not  less  than  fiye  nor 
■kore  than  thirteen. 

95.  It  shall  be  the  rule  of  the  House,  in  all  cases  of  balloting,  to  fill  one  Tacanej 
9alr  at  a  time. 

a».  The  CoBomiUee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  shall  report  to  the  House  in  all 
caaes  of  privile^  or  contested  election,  to  them  referred,  the  principles  and  reasons 
npoo  which  their  reoolutions  shall  be  founded. 

27.  ia  all  cases  of  balloting  for  the  electidU  of  any  officer  by  this  Conyenlion,  if  on 
Ihe  first  faolkA  no  person  shaU  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  number,  on  the  second 
baUot  Ibe  peiaon  who  had  the  smallest  number  of  YOtes  shall  not  be  balloted  for;  and 
•o  on  each  succeeding  ballot  till  some  person  shall  have  a  majority  of  the  whole. 

2A,  in  all  cases  w&rein  a  division  of  the  House  on  any  question  propounded  fitmi 
the  Cbair,  u  rendered  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,'  by  the  eouality  of 
mmod,  or  required  by  the  motion  of  any  meinber,  the  members  voting  on  ue  ques- 
tion which  occasions  such  division,  shall  be  required  to  rise  in  ti|pir  places ;  and  if  on 
a  ^toenl  view  of  the  House,  a  doubt  still  remain  in  the  Presioent,  or  any  member 
theceol^  on  what  aide  the  majority  is,  the  members  shall  be  counted  standing  in  their 
places,  either  by  the  President,  or  by  two  members  of  opposite  opinions  on  the  qnes- 
tisn^  Id  be  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the  President. 

&.  Hie  Ccunmittee  appomted  to  examine  the  ballot-boxes  shall  count  no  blanka 
theron. 

90.  The  documents  <ffdered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  shall  be  printed  on  paper  of 
the  same  size  €i€  the  Journal  of  this  Convention,  and  a  copy  shall  be  bouna  wi^ 
cadi  Jeomal,  to  be  fumiahed  to  the  members  at  the  end  of  the  session ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  printer  of  the  House  to  print  one  hundred  additional  copies  of 
task  dodtment  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  above  purpose. 

^  It  shall  be  the  du^  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  to  examine 
the  certificates  of  election  furnished  by  the  sheriffs,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  members 
cf  this  Convention  duly  elected,  and  to  report  thereupon. 

22.  Seals  within  this  Ilouee,  such  as  the  President  shall  direct,  shall  be  set  apart 
fior  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Executive,  ol  the 
Judges  oC  the  Superior  Courts  of  this  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such 
other  persons  as  the  President  may  think  proper  to  invite  within  the  bar. 

33.  it  tball  be  a  irfsrH/mg  rule  «f  the  House  that  the  President  be  authcnrised  to  call 
any  member  of  ibe  House  to  occupy  the  Chair,  and  exercise  the  functions  of  Presi- 
dent,  uBtO  he  may  resume  the  Chair  ;  with  this  proviso,  that  the  power  given  by  this 
nde  diall  not  be  construed  to  confer  on  the  President  a  right  to  place  any  member  in 
the  Chair  of  the  President  for  a  longer  period  than  one  day. 

On  laotioa  of  Mr.  Doddridge  the  Journal  and  other  papers  before  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  octavo  form. 

On  notion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  act  of  the  Stale  Legiriature 
wUeh  antborked  the  ongnnization  of  this  Convention,  be  added  to  the  papers  lo  be 
printed^  and  then  the  }&fQMie  adjourned^ 


FIUDAY,  OcTOBXR  9,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  12  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Bidbop  Moore. 

Mr.  Seott  finHn  the  Conmiittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  made  the  fi>llowiiig 
teport : 

THs  CoDimitiee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  have  performed  the  duty  assigned  them 
by  the  rales  of  the  House,  and  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  examined  the  re- 
turns ef  the  sheriffi^,  and  find  that  the  following  persons  have  been  duly  elected 
memhen  eC  tUs  Convention,  to  wit : 

From  the  Ditftrict  campoted  of  the  counties  of  Amelia,  Chesterfiddy  CmmberUmdy  JVW- 
>isey,  Pmekatany  amd  the  town  of  Petershcrg'-John  W.  Jones,  Benjamin  W.  Leigh, 
Samnel  Taylor  and  William  B.  Giles. 

#V«s>  tfte  Dutri^  oompooed  of  the  counties  of  Brunswick ,  Dmtoiddie ,  Lunentmrg  tmd 
MMlrhahurg  William  H.  Brodnax,  Geei^  C.  I>romgoole,  Mark  Alexander  andTWtt- 
lianO.  Ooode. 
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From  tha  District  compaibd  of  the  counties  of  Charles  City,  Elizaheth  City,  Jamt$ 
City,  Henrico,  J\'cw  Kent,  fVanrick,  York,  and  the  C'Uies  of  Hichnwnd  and  WiUusmg- 
burff^John  Marshall,  John  Tvler,  Philip  N.  Nicholas  and  John  B.  Clopton. 

From  the  District  coniposfA  of  tlie  counties  of  SJicnandoah  and  Roddn^hamr—'WiUMm 
Anderson,  Sainuel  Coffinan,  Peachy  Harrison  and  Jacob  D.  WilKamson. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Ausrusta,  Rockbridge  and  PtfuUeUm — 
Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  Chapman  Johnson,  WiUiam  M'Coy  and  Sainuel  M'D.  Moore. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Greenbrier,  Bath,  Boietourtj 
Alleffhany,  Pocahontas  and  A'icholas— Andrew  Beirne,  Wiliioin  Smith,  Fleming  B. 
Milfer  and  John  Baxter.  ^  ,     ^ 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surry,  SouihampUmj  M€  ef 
Witrht,  Prince  George  and  GreensviUc— John  Y.  Mason,  James  Trezvant,  AugustiiM 
Claiborne  and  John  Urquliart.  .  j  „  .        r,.        . 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  countus  of  Charlotte,  Halifax  and  Prince  iMward — 
John  Randolph,  WiUiain  Lei^h,  Richard  Logan  and  Richard  N.  Venable. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Snottsijivania,  Louisa,  Orange  mid  Ma- 
dwon— James  Madison,  Pliilip  P.  Barbour,  David  Watson  and  Robert  Stanard. 

From  tfie  District  comjtosed  of  tlic  counties  of  Loudoun  and  Fairfax — ^Jamee  Monroe, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  William  H.  Fitzhugii  and  Richard  H.  Henderson. 

FVom  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Frederick  and  Jefferson — ^John  R.  Cooke, 
Alfred  H.  Powell,  Hierome  L.  Opie  and  Thomas  Grigr^,  jr. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Hampshire^  Hardy,  Berkeley  and  Mor^ 
gan William  Naylor,  William  Donaldson,  Llisha  Boyd  and  PhiUp  C.  Pendleton. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  fVashington,  Lee,  Scott,  Russell  and 
Tazewdl — John  B.  George,  Andrew  M'MUlan,  Edward  Campbell  and  William 
Byars. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  King  William,  King  &•  Queen,  EsseXy 
Carolmc  and  Hanover— John  Roane,  WiUiam  P,  Taylor,  Richard  MorriB  and  James 
M.  Gramett.    . 

Prom  the  District  composed  of  tJie  counties  of  Wythe,  Montgomtrtf,  Grayson  and 
Giles — Gordon  Cloyd,  Henley  Chapman,  John  P.  Matliews  and  William  O^esby. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Kaiuiwha,  Mason,  Cabell,  Kandolph, 
Harrison,  Leicis,  Wood  and  Logan — Edward  S.  Duncan,  John  Laidley,  Lewis  Sum- 
mers and  Adam  See. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Ohio,  Tyler,  Brooke,  Monongalia  and 
Preston — Charles  S.  Morgan,  Philip  Doddridge,  Alexander  Campbell  and  Eugenius 
M.  Wilson. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and  Culpepar — John  S.  Bar- 
bour, John  Scott,  John  Macrae  and  John  W.  Green. 

From  the  District  composed  of  tlie  comitirs  of  Aorjblk,  Princess  Anne,  J\"ansemond 
and  the  Borough  o/ .Var/k&— Littleton  W.  Tazeweh,  Joseph  Prentis,  Robert  B.  Taylor 
and  G^orffe  Loyall.  ■ 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Campbell,  Bucldngham  and  Bedford — 
William  Campbell,  Samuel  Claytor,  Callohill  Mennis  and  James  Saunders. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Patrick^  Henry  and  Pitts^- 
tMiTtia — George  Townes,  Benjamin  W.  S.  Cabell,  Joseph  Martin  and  Archibald 
Stuart. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Albemarle,  Amherst,  Js^elson,  Flucanna 
and  Goochland — James  Pleasants,  William  F.  Gordon,  Lucas  P.  Thompson  and  Tho- 
mas Massie,  jr. 

f  Vom  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  King  Georse,  Westmoreland,  Laneastetf 
JV'orthumberland,  Richmond,  Stafford  and  Prince  WiUiam — Wilham  A.  G.  Dade,  Ellystm 
Currie,  John  TaUaferro  and  Fleming  Bates. 

From  the  District  composed  of  tiie  counties  of  Matthews,  M'uldlesex,  Accomack,  J^ortk- 
ampton  and'  Gloucester — Tliomas  R.  Joynes,  Thomas  M.  Bayly,  Calvin  H.  Read  and 
Abel  P.  Upshur. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  of  Fairfax,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  fix  tbe  com- 
pensation to  be  allowed  to  officers  of  the  Convention;  whereupon,  tlie  following  gett' 
tlemen  were  appointed  by  the  Chair,  viz:  Messrs.  Fitzhugh,  LK>yall,Stanard, Barbour 
of  Orange,  and  Bayly. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  twenty-four,  should  now 
be  taken  up  for  discussion,  but  expressed  his  wilhngness  to  withdraw  the  moti<HB| 
should  any  member  express  a  wish  for  farther  time  to  consider  it. 

No  such  wish  being  expressed,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  report  taken  up 
accordingly.     Previous  to  its  dii^^ussion,  however, 

Mr.  Mercer  of  Loudoun,  explained  to  the  House  the  reasons  why  he  should  not 
offer  the  resolutions  which  he  had  yesterday  laid  upon  the  table,  «nd  which  had  bean 
printed  together  with  the  report  of  the  Committee.     He  stated  it  to  be  his  intentioa 
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lo  oBbt  at  a  nutable  time,  the  resolution  which  he  had  yesterday  read  in  his  place, 
ind  which  had  subsequent^  been  laid  upon  the  table ;  the  object  and  purport  of 
which  he  now  explained.  It  was  to  suspend  that  rule  of  proceeding  which  limits  the 
■umber  of  members  composino'  Select  Committees  to  thirteen,  with  a  view  to  move  ' 
the  refeKDce  of  the  first  and  fifth  resolutions  reported,  to  a  Select  Committee, consist- 
ing of  one  member  from  each  Senatorial  Disteicl,  and  then  to  refer  the  third,  fourth 
vdA  fifth  resolutions  to  similar  Committees.  His  design  in  tiiis  proposition  was  to 
vtaii  tnmaelf  of  all  the  intelligence  of  the  body  in  devising  and  maturing  the  best 
OQwnie-to  be  pursued  in  arriving  at  the  objects  of  its  appomiment.  Should  this  plan 
he  adopted,  its  effect  would  be  to  bring  mto  employment  tlie  whole  faculty  of  the 
Hook:  the  talent,  knowledge  and  wksdom  of  all  tiie  members  would  thus  be  brought 
i»to  reqtusitioD,  and  exerted  at  one  i.nd  the  some  time.  Mr.  M.  said,  he  had  thought 
it  hii  duty  to  give  this  explanation  by  way  of  apology  for  not  now  offering  the  reso- 
hi^ioiis,  which  at  hi^  request  had  been  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

kir. Tazewell,  of  Norfolk  Borough,  now  rose  and  said  that  it  would  be  more  sar 
tafectory  to  bim,  if  the  «;heme  to  which  he  was  desirous  of  offering  his  own  resolu^ 
tioa  as  a  substitute,  was  made  by  its  advocates  as  perfect  as  they  desired  it  to  be,  be- 
fore his  substitate  was  contddered  :  he  had  no  wish  to  urge  his  own  proposition  as  a 
^Jstitufc  to  another,  while  that  other  was  confessedly  in  an  imperfect  form :  he  de- 
wed, on  the  contrary,  that  gentlemen  would  first  make  their  pranpsition  as  perfect  aa 
they  could;  and  when  they  had  done  this,  tliat  tlie  House  shotmT judge  between  the 
■cheme  thus  complete,  and  tliat  which  he  presented  to  it.  But,  if  tlie  gentlemen 
who  had  reported  the  resolutions  now  before  the  Convention,  were  willing  to  wave 
tUi  advantage,  and  leave  their-  plan  as  it  was,  he  should  now  proceed  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  the  Convention  yesterday,  and  move  as  a  substitute  for 
the  resolutions,  reported  by  the  Committee  of  twenty-four,  that  which,  at  his  requeati 
had  been  printed  and  appended  to  them. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Rmktd,  That  the  most  expedient  method  of  bringing  before  the  Convention  any 
UKodments  to  the  Constitution  which  may  be  proposed,  will  be,  to  take  up  the  ex- 
isting CoDititution  or  fi)rm  of  Government  of  Virginia,  with  tlie  Declaration  of  Rights, 
and  regarding  them  for  the  purposes  of  examination  and  discussion,  merely,  as  a  pkn 
pvopoied  ana  reported  by  a  Select  Committee,  to  refer  tiie  same  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  Uoose,  there  to  be  examined  section  afler  section,  and  to  be  dealt  with  in  all 
other  respects  as  a  bill  so  referred  by  the  House  to  that  Comn>ittee  usually  is. 

In  making  this  motion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  but  fair,  said  Mr.  T.  to  preface  it  by 
stating  to  the  Convention  that  the  same  motion  was  made  by  me  in  the  Committee, 
and  rejected  by  a  majority.  But,  Sir,  notwithstanding  tliis,  1  deem  it  due  to  the  in- 
terest ami  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  solicitude  of  gentlemen  who, 
not  having  been  members  of  the  Committee,  have  enjoyed  no  opportunity  o£  record- 
mg their  opinions  in  the  case,  to  make  this  motion,  in  order  that,  at  least,  every  mem- 
ber of  this  body  may  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  here  liis  views  and  senti- 
meotf  on  the  subject. 

In  examining  the  two  schemes-which  are  now  before  the  Convention,  it  must  at 
ocuebe  perceived  by  every  gentleman,  that  in  neither  is  tliere  any  principle  involved. 
Each  of  them  contemplates  only  the  most  convenient  mode  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness before  us :  it  u  a  question  merely  of  expediency  and  convenience.  The  simple 
qoestion  to  be  settled  is,  by  which  of  two  modes  proposed,  can  the  task  imposed  upon 
US  by  our  constituents  be  best  accomplished.  The  discussion  is,  therefore,  narrowed 
down  to  a  com«irison  of  Uie  different  degrees  of  convenience  presented  by  the  two 
propositions.  The  difference  between  them  lies  in  this  only.  By  the  scheme  con- 
tained in  my  resolution,  the  existing  form  of  Government  is  to  be  referred  at  once  to 
the  whole  body,  acting  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to  undergo  a  detailed  exami- 
nation there.  The  whole  scheme  will  be  before  the  whole  body  at  the  same  time. 
Under  such  a  state  of  things,  every  step  that  we  take  will  be  in  reality  a  step  in  ad- 
vance:  whatever  we  do  will  diminish,  so  far,  what  remains  to  be  done.  But  what 
win  be  the  effect  of  adopting  the  scheme  reported  by  tlie  Committee  .'*  You  dissect 
the  subject  submitted  to  you,  and  distribute  its  several  parts  to  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent Committees.  What  then  will  be  the  condition  of  the  body  ?  If  my  plan  be 
■dopted,  we  shall,  at  once,  on  tlie  spnr  of  the  occasion,  begin  to  act.  The  Constitu- 
tion will  be  printed  immediately ;  we  shall  forthwith  commence  its  revision ;  we 
dudl  make  actual  progress  in  our  business,  tliis  very  day,  and  so  de  die  in  dievij  and 
the  entire  examination  will  very  soon  be  completed.  But  if  you  pursue  the  other 
coorae,  joa  cot  up  the  whole  subject  into  five,  six  or  seven  parts,  and  distribute  these 
five,  six  or  seven  parts,  among  five,  six  or  seven  separate  and  distinct  Committees ; 
when  this  is  done,  what  will  remain  to  the  body.?  Nothing,  Sir.  You  have  a  Com- 
mittee for  what  belongs  to  the  Executive  Department  of  tlie  Government ;  another 
Committee  for  what  pertains  to  the  Legislative  Department ;  another  for  what  per- 
"■'    I  to  the  Judkiary  ;  and  another  Committee  for  what  pertains  to  neither  ExecuUve, 
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JLi«lpfktiT«  nor  Judieiml,  anci  t^n.  Sir,  what  is  this  hodj^  iUelf  to  be  doing?  It 
stand  with  arms  folded,  until  the  Committees,  or  some  one  Committee,  give  it  i 
4liing  to  do.  Its  faculties  all  suspended,  it  must  meet  only  to  adjourn ;  and  how  long 
'  such  a  state  of  things  shall  continue,  must  depend  solely  on  the  diligence  of  the 
CoBmiittees.  But  by  my  plan,  the  body  can  act  at  once ;  can  act  to-day,  tUs  very 
day  it  can  begin  and  moke  actual  progress  in  the  great  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the 

But,  Sir,  thb  is  not  all  that  will  ensue  upon  the  adoption  of  the  report  which  hm 
been  presented  by  the  Committee.  The  action  of  this  body  must  be  su^nded,  not 
only  till  some  one  of  the  Coounitteetf  shall  report,  but  till  (me  certain  particular  Con- 
mitton  shall  report  We  are  to  have  one  Conmiittee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  another 
Ceoumttee  on  the.  Executive ;  another  on  the  IWialative ;  another  on  the  Judiciatj 
Department ;  another  on  some  part  of  the  plan  of  Government  which  is  neither  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative  nor  Judicial  in  its  character,  (though  what  that  can  be,  I  do  not 
understand ;  fyt  all  writers  that  I  have  read,  maintain  that  every  function  of  Govern- 
ment is  of  neceasi^,  either  Executive,  Legislative,  or  Judicial  m  its  character :)  thus, 
Sir^  we  are  to  have  five  Committees  in  operation  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  On 
wihicli  of  their  reports  must  this  body  first  act?  On  that  relating  to  the  Executive? 
No,  Sir;  on  that  relating  to  the  Judiciary  ?  No,  Sir ;  on  that  which  relates  to  neither 
of  the  Departments  of  Government  ?  No,  Sir.  This  body  cannot  act  if  all  these  re- 
oorts  were  received,  until  the  Committee  on  the  Lec^ative  Department  have  brought 
m  its  report ;  for  this  Department  is  universally  and  justly  beld  to  be  the  foundation  of 
tJM  sjrslem  of  all  Government  How  vain  were  it  to  proceed  to  any  other  part  of  the 
'  Constitntion,  till  we  had  first  settled  that  which  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  State ! 
How  absurd  to  set  about  erecting  an  edifice,  and  to  begin  at  the  top !.  To  attempt  to 
proceed  till  the  Legislative  Committee  shall  have  reported,  must  involve  you  in 
contradictions  and  difficulties  at  every  step !  For  example ;  you  come  to  take  up  the 
oubjeot  of  the  Judiciarv ;  the  very  first  ouestion  must  be,  how  many  judges  are  to  be 
appointed  ?  What  shall  be  their  duties  ?  What  their  compensation  ?  Tou  take  up  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  your  first  enquiry  is,  what  power  shall  your 
Governor  have  ?  Shall  it  be  concurrent  or  exclusive  ?  But  all  these  things  most  de- 
pend on  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee ;  the  detaib  in  the  inveragations  of 
that  Committee,  are  necessarily  great ;  they  must  unavoidably  consume  a  great  deal 
of  time ;  but  be  the  delay  ever  so  great,  the  Convention  must  wait  till  that  Commilr 
tee  shall  have  completed  its  report ',  till  then  the  whole  body  must  remain  on  its  out, 
with  nothing  to  do. 

Nor  is  this  all.  He  is  little  acquainted  with  the  ftature  of  Government,  who  does 
not  at  once  perceive  that  in  distributing  its  several  functioiis  into  various  Departments, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  them  completely  distinct  firom  each  other ;  do  what  yoa 
will,  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  tlrav  will  necessarily  run  into  each  other,  and  be- 
come more  or  less  blended  together.  The  ingenuity  of  man,  never  yet  has  devised 
a  form  of  Government,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  different  Departments,  were  not 
more  or  less  confounded.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  Committees  proposed  fay  the 
report  before  yon?  We  are  to  have  one  on  the  Executive  Department;  another  on 
the  Legislative ;  another  on  th«  Judiciary ;  and  another  on  things  anomalous.  The 
£rst  question  to  be  settled,  will  necessarily  be,  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  last  Committee.  If  it  is  not  to  touch  things  Legislative,  nor  things 
Executive,  nor  things  Judicial,  it  can,  as  I  conceive,  have  nothiuj^  to  do.  If  it  does 
touch  them,  or  either  of  them,  what  happens  ?  You  have  two  distinot  independent 
bodies,  acting  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  in  aU  human  probalnUty, 
rendering  to  this  body  dJjGfcrent  and  conflicting  reports.  Sir,  it  must  be  so.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise,  llieir  duties  are  conordinate ;  their  powers  the  same ;  and  unless 
they  exhibit  more  of  unanimity  than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed  among  mankind, 
they  must  and  will  differ  from  each  other.  Sir,  it  is  asking  too  much,  to  expect  that 
gentlemen  so  situated,  should  concur  in  their  reports.  What  foUows  ?  Each  of  these 
conflicting  reports  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  then  the  Con- 
vention will  have  to  begin  just  where  I  wish  them  to  begin  now.  Your  Executive 
Committee  and  your  Legislative  Committee  both,  for  instance,  report  in  relatkm  to  the 
veto  of  the  Governor.  One  says  he  shall  have  nn  absolute  veto ;  or  a  qualified  veto. 
The  other  that  he  shall  have  no  veto  at  all.  Both  these  reports  come  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole ;  we  take  up  one  and  decide  upon  it,  and  then  comes  a  new  re- 
port and  a  new  discussion.  We  have  passed  on  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Commits 
toOj  and  then  comes  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  first  <^uestioii 
which  will  present  itself  must  be  a  question  of  order ;  and  thus  the  Convention  will 
I  find  itself  involved  in  the  meshes  which  are  of  all  others,  the  most  unpleasant 


and  perplexing.    But  svppoee  you  get  clear  of  the  question  of  order ;  then  comes 
oach  Committee,  urging  and  defending  its  own  views;  and  on  the  next  report  the 
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same  scene  must  be  acted  again ;  and  so  over  and  over  again,  so  long  as  there  remains 
anj  other  Committee  to  report.    Thus  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Committee,  must 
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aeeeaaanly  inYolve  a  waste  of  Uie  time  of  the  Convention  :  the  gtrinpinff  it  of  al> 
power  of  Mtion  unUl  the  Committees  shall  please  to  give  it  8oinelhiiiff  to  do  the  ac- 
tion if  different  mdependent  Committees  on  the  same  subjects ;  there-examination 
of  disco»ions  already  gone  Uirough  witli,  and  Uie  endless  conflict  of  contradictcrv 
opuuniis,  each  urged  by  gentlemen  already  pledcred  by  their  votes  in  Conmntteo  •  each 
ind  aU  of  which  pnwent  insuperable  objections  Ui  the  adoption  of  siicli  a  scliemo  wliile 
to  that  -which  1  have  had  the  honour  ot  proposing,  none  of  them  apply  in  v.  hole  or  in 
part.. 

But  Ui^re  exwtj  another  ohjection  ;  more  perhaps  in  appearance  than  in  fact,  but  one    ^ 
which  1  confess,  weighs  heavily  witli  me.     A  bare  maiority  of  tlie  people  of  \'irc-inia. 
the  majority  was  very  amall  indeed,  have  ^iven  tlieir  decision  in  favour  of  the  cull  of 
th»  Convention.     A  most  respectable  nynority,  (less  by  only  a  few  votes  th  ui  the 
wpnly  which  called  us  here,)  though  they  admit  Uie  existence  of  some  defects  in 
the  existing  Constitution  ;  yet  tlunk  it  *'  better  to  bear  tlie  ills  we  have,  tlian  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of"     This  minority  is  every  way  respectable,  as  much  so  in 
character  as  nuin'bers.     And  of  what  is  the  majority  composed  r  Of  a  most  mixed  and 
hetero^neoos  maaa,  of  which  I  will  venture  to  aflirm,  that  there  are  not  ten  men  who  ^ 
Iffree  m  their  objections  to  the  Constitution.     Each  man  has  an  objection  of  his  own  ; 
aU  thev  agree  in  is,  that  they  are  objectors.     Well,  Sir,  when  one  of  the   reports  of 
these  Comoiittees  shall  come  in,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  each  man  will  be  ac- 
tuated by  his  own  individual  objection,  and  will  of  course,  struxr^Ie  for  liis  own  opin- 
ion.   In  the  mean  while,  what  becomes  of  the  minority  of  the  people.^     Js  tJiere  no 
necesKty  of  looking  at  all  to  their  opinions?  To  tljeir  prejudices?  Yes,  Sir,  to  Uicir 
mse  notions,  if  you  please  to  call  tJiem  so  ?  Will  a  wise  statesman  ever  di.sreirard  Uie 
opinion  of  hi*  people  ?  No,  Sir,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  no  Ioniser  wise.     Sir,  we  must 
have  regard,  and  a  respectful  regard,  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Virgina.     What 
i»  proposed  to  you,  Sir  ?  Instead  of  taking  up  a  ConsUtuUon  to  which  a  portion  of  Uiat 
people  have  heen  long  attached,  and  considering  it  section  by  section,  and  word  by 
word,  that  we  may  cautioui»ly  discover  and  remedy  its  defects,' by  one  fell  swoop  you 
seiae  at  once  upon  the  whole  ;  tear  it  limbless,  and' scatter  its  various  fragments  to  the 
winds  of  Heaven  :  then  you  set  to  work  to  gather  Uiese  scattered  and  dit-severed  limbs, 
■nd  you  attempt  to  join  and  dove-tail  them  together,  and  piece  liiem  uj)  into  ^orne  other 
form.    What  will  be  the  public  impression  irom  such  a  procedure  ?  The  public  will 
very  natoraliy  conclude,   that  tliis  Convention  liiis  determined  to  destroy  at  a  blow 
eveiy  vestige  of  their  Old  C^onstitution.     TJiis  is  the  notion  tiiat  must  go  abroad ;  Uie 
people  wiU  at  once  believe  that  you  are  resolved  to  explode  every  thing  at  a  blast,  and 
then  to  build  upon  the  same,  or  on  a  dilferent  foundation,  a  Government,  which  but 
few  c&n hope,  irtU  do  as  much  for  the  public  happiness  and  pro^perity  as  that  you  «^ 
stroy  has  done.    Sir.  it  is  due  to  this  aflectionate  reverence,  the  people  bear  to  their 
long-tried  /brra  of  Government,  to  deal  tenderly  with  it ;  it  becomes  us  to  take  upUiis 
beloved  oSkpring  of  theirs  with  every  feeliiijr  of  kind  rcira^rd.  to  extol  its  virtues  and 
to  lay  our  correcting  hand  upon  its  vices  ai':ne.     Thu;^,  1  Jiave  ondeavcTcd  to  j?iiow, 
that  BOt  only  the  convenience  of  the  body,  I  ut  tlie  irood  opinion  of  the  people,  whose 
voice  has  brought  us  here,  require><  tlie  ad'tption  of  tiie  jjfhen.e  1  have  propoi-ed. 

There  are  other  consideraUons  besides  tliese  v.Iiich  ought  to  lead  you  to  the  course 
I  advocate;  which  ought  to  warn  you  to  aim  no  fell  and  reckless  l>low  at  the  exisUng 
CoDSbtation.  Will  you  dissect,  will  you  dissever  the  liod;,-  t  aid  to  be  gangrenous,  be- 
fore you  know  where  the  gangrene  is?  Will  you  at  once  cut  into  the  vitals  and  separate 
it  limb  from  limb,  under  pretence  of  searciiing  for  the  unsound  part?  By  whom  was 
this  Govemraeut  formed  ?  By  a  body  which,  1  will  say,  miited  as  much  wisdom  as  can 
be  found  any  where  ;  with  as  much  public  virtue  as  will  ever  again  be  assembled.  la 
this  an  instrument  to  be  toru  to  pieces  and  distributed  fragment  by  fragment  to  Com- 
mittees of  thirteen  men  ?  Is  it  not  due  to  such  a  document,  Uiat  we  shall  contemplate 
the  whole  of  it  at  once  ?  That  we  shall  take  a  view  of  itV  parts  as  sustaining  their  re- 
•pectivc  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  ?  Can  we  judge  of  it  correctly  if 
yoa  iudge  of  it  only  by  parts  ?  Is  it  wi.se  tiiua  to  judg^e  of  any  thing  compounded  and 
complex?  Is  it  not  the  most  ready  course  to  err?  A  diflerent  course  is  surely  due  to 
the  QJhvPKter  and  the  virtues  of  Uio»e  who  formed  the  Constitution.  And  further, 
8ir,  if  JhidSiing^due  to  upwards  of  fifty  years  experience  ?  This  Constitution  has  been 
in  operation  Tor  fifcy-four  years  :  it  ha.-?  borne  us  safely  throuj.'li  peace  and  Uirough 
war ;  through  all  the  excitement  of  party  contest,  as  well  as  the  ealnmess  of  more 
tianqnil  times :  And  is  there  in  this  body  a  single  member,  or  is  there  a  single  one 
of  oar  constituents,  who  is  able  to  name  one  practical  evil  it  has  brought  upon  us  ? 
Can  more  be  said  ?  A  Government,  born  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  which  has  been 
m  operation  for  fifty-four  years,  and  has  done  no  harm.  W^heii  was  there  a  Govern- 
ment, of  which  this  could  be  said  ?  Certainly  it  is  due  to  such  a  system,  to  con.sider  it 
9M  prima  fade  good:  it  is  due  to  it,  to  give'it  a  close  imd  deliberate  examinaUon :  it 
most  sorely  be  rash,  to  cut  it  at  once  t^  pieces ",  scatter  all  its  parts ;  and  then  see  if 
we  cvmot  make  somethiug  outof  them,  '    t,  may  peradventure  do  better.     It  h»  due  to 
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the  feelings  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  State,  who  are  attached  to 
tlie  Constitution  in  all  its  parte ;  to  the  whole  and  to  every  part ;  to  refer  such  adoca- 
ment  to  all  tlie  wisdom  whicli  can  be  commanded  for  its  contemplation ;  to  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  all  those  whom  they  have  deputed  to  the  task  of  ite  revision.  But, 
if  the  oilier  course  shall  be  pursued,  what  will  be  the  result?  We  are  to  set  thirteen 
men  to  examine  the  Legisl.itive  part  of  it;  other  tliirteen  to  examine  the  Executive 
portion  of  it;  other  thirU»en  to  examine  tlie  Judicial  portion  of  it;  and  so  on;  piece 
by  piece,  through  half  a  dozen  different  Committees.  It  is  vain  to  reply,  that  all  the 
reports  of  these  various  Committees,  must  come  at  last  to  this  body  ;  how  are  they  to 
come  ?  They  will  come  witJi  majorities  of  each  respective  Committee,  enlisted  in 
favor  of  tlieir  own  report,  and  pledged  for  its  support.  It  must  be  so.  They  stand 
openly  pledged  to  their  constituents  and  to  the  world.  But,  if  my  proposition  shall  be 
adopted,  no  man  will  be  pled-red  to  any  thing,  till  he  has  tlie  whole  ground  before  him. 
fiend  it  to  Committees,  and" the  majorities  will  be  pledged ;  tliey  must  be  :  and  they 
will  enter  tliis  Hall  in  solid  phalanx,  each  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  work  of 
his  own  hands.     The  consequence  I  need  not  predict. 

Sir,  the  question  before  you,  is  one  of  mere  form.  I  considered  it  as  of  importance 
to  tlie  time,  and  to  tlie  rightful  deliberations  of  this  body ;  and,  therefore,  thought 
sometliing  ought  to  be  said  upon  it.  I  felt  it  a  duty,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  couTse 
1  wished  to  see  pursueti.  1  have  done  :  and  should  consider  it  unwarrantable,  to  waste 
more  of  tliat  time,  which  it  is  my  aim  and  my  desire  to  save. 

Mr.  Mercer  rose  in  reply,  lie  said,  that  when  he  at  first  rose,  lie  had  been  well 
aware  of  the  ingenuity  and  tlie  ftbllity  of  tlie  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  generous  feeling  from  which  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  error  of  that  gentleman  proceeded.  *Yet  he  believed  it  only  necessary  to  trace 
the  cr>ur8e  of  tlie  gentleman's  own  argument,  to  show  him  how  widely  he  had  departed 
from  the  principles  witli  wliich  he  set  out.  That  gentleman,  said  Mr.  Mercer,  early 
told  us  tliat  the  two  propositions  before  tlie  Convention  involved  no  principle.  Yet, 
in  support  of  the  substitute  he  has  proposed  to  tlie  resolutions  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, he  has  gone  back  and  traced  the  origin  of  the  existing  Government,  and  had 
delivered  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  the  Constitution ;  to  tlie  greater  part  of  which,  my 
own  heart  very  fully  accords.  Sir,  was  tliis  no  appeal  to  principle  .''  The  gentleman 
tells  us,  that  if  the  course  he  advocates  shall  not  be  pursued,  we  shall  bring  into  tliis 
House  in  solid  piialanx,  pledged  and  opposing  majorities  from  the  Committee  rooms. 
Is  there  no  principle  in  this  ?  Sir,  tliere  are  principles  involved  in  any  course  we  may 
pursue.  How  can  we,  who  have  thought  that  there  are  defects,  and  very  serious  ones 
in  the  Constitution,  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  to  be  told  that  tlie  course  we  have  pro- 
pped, tears  the  Constitution  to  pieces?  The  honourable  member  from  Norfolk,  has 
treated  the  Constitution  as  if  it  were  an  organized  sensitive  being,  and  ite  reference  to 
Committees,  must  necessarily  tear  it  piece-meal  and  destroy  it  altogether. 

1  say,  Sir,  we  purpose  to  treat  the  Committee  with  more  respect.  Wliat  is  our  pro- 
position .''  It  is  first  to  Bee  whether  there  be  in  tliis  body  a  majority  who  do  disapprove 
of  ite  present  form  :  and  tliis  before  we  submit  it  to  tlie  promiscuous  and  accidental 
motions  (if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned  me)  of  every  gentleman  who  chooses  to  at- 
tack it.  We  desire  first  to  submit  it  to  Committees  of  twenty-four  members,  who,  com- 
ing fiotn  every  Senatorial  district,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  represent  tlie  judgment  of 
the  wliole  State :  and  then,  afler  we  ascertain  that  a  majority  in  such  Committee  of 
twenty-four  concur  in  recommending  an  alteration  in  any  of  ite  features,  to  submit 
tliat  proposed  alteration  to  the  delibernte  action  of  the  whole  body.  Sir,  is  this  to  treat 
the  Constitution  with  levity?  Is  this  tearing  it  asunder,  and  scittering  ite  fi'agments 
to  the  winds  of  Heaven  ?  Is  this  inconsistent  with  the  tenderest  and  the  deepest  reve- 
rence for  the  work  of  our  forefathers?  No,  Sir:  Nothing  hke  it :  just  the  reverse. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  expedient  calculated  to  save  the  time  of  this  assembly,  and  to 
promote  the  harmony  as  well  as  the  speed  of  ite  decisions,  Mr.  President,  even 
forms  necesarily  involve  principles.  If,  however,  our  plan  saved  no  time,  tlie  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  over  the  way  would  have  more  weight :  but  it  does  save  time. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Surely  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  everj'  proposition  before 
it  be  discussed,  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  a  large  Committee,  we  shall  have 
the  fewer  propnsitions  before  us.  It  is  most  palpable  that  such  an  arrangement  must 
save  our  time. 

But  the  jrentleman  has  said,  that  we  cannot  anilyse  the  Constitution,  so  as  properly 
to  consider  it  by  separate  Coininittees.  The  honourable  member  very  truly  said,  that 
all  Grovemmente  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
pepartmente.  Admit  it.  Yet,  at  another  time,  he  says  that  these  Departmente  melt 
like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  into  each  otlier.  The  gentleman  certainly  reflecte  upon 
the  authors  of  the  report  before  you,  when  he  says  that  the  last  Conunittee  which  they 
propose  will  have  nothing  to  act  upon.  Sir,  are  there  not  many  subjecte,  which  stand- 
ing in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  each  one  of  the  Departmente,  and  having  nothing 
m  their  nature  to  attach  them  to  one  more  than  the  other,  will  very  naturally  be  thrown 
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Mlbj  each  of  the  other  Committees  as  not  bein^  awirtipriate  to  tlie  subject  of  tJiein 
exammatioa ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  these?  If  file  report  be  adopted,  they  will 
go  to  this  l&rt  Coiumittee,  of  wliich  tJie  grenUeraan  si)eaks  as  if  tJiey  must  be  idle. 
There  ue,  for  example,  some  principles  laid  down  in  tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  which  per- 
tain ahke  to  all  the  Departments  of  Government;  take  as  an  instence  that  clause  in 
the  Bill  of  RighU  which  treats  of  rights  not  surrendered  :  Uie  proposition  there  laid 
down  belongs  equally  to  all  the  divisions  of  Govenunent ;  they  are  all  aliJie  bound  to 
napect  the  reaidoary  rights  of  tlie  people. 

But,  Sir,  let  us  leave  theoiy  for  a  moment,  and  look  to  the  practical  difficulties  be- 
fore us.  What  seems  very  imperfect  in  theory,  is  often  fonnd  to  be  attended  with 
no  cviJ  eonsequences,  when  reduced  to  practice,  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. The  gentleman's  theory  is,  that  you  cannot,  in  tlie  nature  of  tilings,  lomi  a 
plan  of  Government,  by  the  action  of  tliese  independent  Connnittees.  But  the  sim- 
ple remedy  to  this  very  formidable  difficulty,  is  to  let  the  Convention  act  upon  the 
reports  as  they  are  received,  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken  up.  This  will 
prevent  all  colliaion  of  Committee  majorities,  and  obviate  the  difficuUy  arisiDg  from 
eontm&ctory  reports,  (if  they  shall  prove  contradictory.)  For  example  :  A  report  is 
received  from  the  Committee  on  the  Executive;  tJie  Convention  takes  it  up  and  acts 
apon  it,  adopting  or  rejecting  its  provisions ;  tiiat  report  recommends  a  certain  course 
respectiag  the  veto  of  the  Executive.  By  and  bye  comes  the  report  of  tlie  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  and  recommends  a  difierent  course  respecting  the  veto;  but  this  re- 
coomiendation  comes  too  late :  the  Convention  has  deciiied  on  the  subject  of  the 
veto,  and  that  subject  is  at  rest ;  none  can  stir  it  anew,  ilere  is  an  end  to  the  gentle- 
nnn  s  difficulty.  The  Convention  loses  no  time ;  if  any  time  is  lost,  it  is  thai  of  tlie 
Committee  which  discussed  a  subject  already  anticipated.  Why  should  the  Conven- 
tioo  decide  upon  it  again  .'  Has  the  Convention  changed  its  judgment.'^  It  is  to  be 
presmned  it  has  not.  But  granting  that  it  has,  all  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to  suspend 
tbe  role  quod  hoc.  and  open  the  subject  for  revision  just  as  might  be  done  in  any 
oilier  case.     Nothing  here  is  either  gained  or  lost. 

As  to  the  period  at  which  we  must  commence  our  discussions,  the  honorable  gen- 
tieman  from  Norfolk  says,  that  we  must  necessarily  wait  till  we  have  tlie  reports  of  all 
the  Committees,  and  thus  get  tlie  whole  subject  before  us. 

Sir,  is  this  necessary  ?  f  say  no:  not  at  all.  1  heard  a  figure  used  the  other  day^ 
(not  here,  but  elsewhere.)  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  position,  which  strongly  eli- 
cited this  general  remark :  that  figurative  language  has  place  in  ju-guirsent  only  inT  the 
imrpose  of  illustration ;  and  not  as  itself  a  source  of  argument.  If  we  attempt  to 
fbund  arguments  upon  figures  of  speech,  we  shall  ever  be  led  astray.  The  figure 
used  was  this :  it  was  said  that  a  sculptor  could  not  possibly  know  how  to  carve  9|K 
Hmb  of  a  statue,  till  He  first  knew  the  height  and  proportions  of  the  whole  figure  Ire 
was  to  produce.  This  even,  if  true,  would  decide  nc»tliing  in  the  cu.se  before  us  :  for 
this  body  could  decide,  for  example,  on  tlie  question  touching  the  unity  of  the  Exec- 
utive, without  having  any  reference  to  tlie  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  De- 
legates, and  so  of  many  other  branches  of  the  general  subject  of  Government,  it  is, 
indeed,  true,  that  tliere  are  some  points  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  whole  system  ; 
bat  this  is  not  true  of  all  the  i>oints,  nor  is  it  true  of  many.  Sir,  were  this  not  so,  the 
Uoose  could  not  decide  upon  any  question  whatever;  for,  obviously,  we  can  go  but 
itepby  step;  one  subject  only  can  be  takrn  up  at  once,  and  we  must  and  do  presume 
the  rest,  and  ac(  accordingly.  We  must  anticii>ate,  and  it  will  be  fair  and  just  to  do 
sa,  that  the  coming  reports  will  concur  with  what  the  Coimnittees  have  already  done. 
Give  the  gentleman  all  he  asks:  and  suppose  we  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
■nd  take  up  the  Coostitutioa  clause  by  clause.  A  member  offers  an  amendment  to  the 
first  clause;  he  does  so,  and  can  do  so,  only  in  anticipation  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
^  ith  the  remaining  clauses.  So  that  it  will  come  precisely  to  the  same  thing,  and 
tke  difficulty,  if  it  be  one,  applies  as  much  to  the  one  plan  as  to  tlie  otlier.  I  think  we 
■kail  save  much  time,  by  adopting  the  plan  of  the  Committee. 

Besides,  there  will  be  this  additional  advantage.  The  several  propositions  will  not 
only  be  each  considered  in  Committee,  but  they  will  be  considered  in  their  bearing  on 
aU  the  other  portions  of  that  Department  of  Government  to  which  thev  appertain,  be- 
cause all  that  Department  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  Committee.  Thus,  for  exnm- 
pl«/if,  in  the  Legislative  Committee,  a  proposition  is  reported  to  reduce  the  nuniber 
of  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  same  Committee  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  consider  the  propriety  of  also  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Senate.  Thus, 
there  will  be  a  harmony  in  tlie  sub-divisions  of  each  general  Department  of  Govern- 
BienL 

This  puis  an  end  to  the  gentleman's  conjecture,  that  no  ten  men  will  agree  as  to 
what  amendmente  should  be  made  in  the  Constitution.  But,  if  that  were  the  fact, 
it  only  follows  that  there  is  the  greater  need  for  the  Committees  proposed  ;  for  there 
may,  according  to  the  gentleman,  be  no  two  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  who 
wiU  fiilly  a^ree  in  all  their  views,  and  so  the  debates  wUl  be  interminable.     In  Com- 
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mittee  o^the  Whole,  there  is  no  restraint  as  to  speaking ;  each  member  may  speak  u 
often  as  he  pleases ;  anil,  for  aught,  I  see,  we  shall  he  in  session  here  till  mid-wmter, 
if  his  plan  prevails.  If  the  previous  question  to  be  taken  is,  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  be  amended  at  all,  let  it  be  tal^en.  That,  after  all,  is  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Norfolk,  though  it  is  not  his  plan.  Such  a  resolution  would  be  m 
order,  and  it  proves  tliat  we  have  still  a  8ul)ject  to  act  on  here,  even  if  the  Coranutteee 
shall  be  appointed.  So  we  may  also  give  instructions  to  the  Committees.  The 
whole  subjt-ct  is  open  to  the  body.  I  take  it  for  granted,  the  delay  produced  by  dis- 
curfsions  in  the  Committees  will  not  be  great,  and  the  gentleman  can  put  an  end  to 
it  whenever  he  will,  the  Cimvention  concurring.  But,  Sir,  to  prevent  the  evil  he 
suggests,  I  shall  offer  a  proposition  to  enlarge  all  tlie  ('ommittees  so  as  to  make  them 
eacii  consist  of  twenty-four  members.  This  will  prevent  the  appearance  of  that  solid 
philanx  which  glares  before  the  gentleman's  imagination  so  formidably.  If  there 
ehill  be  thirteen  to  eleven  in  each  Committee,  the  majority  will  not  be  very  large; 
and  this  is  another  advantage  attending  the  scheme.  The  Committees,  like  the 
Convention  ilaelf,  will  in  this  \^ay  be  prepared  to  act  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject  before  us. 

Mr.  M.  concluded  by  an  apology  for  having  trespa.ssed  so  long  upon  the  time  of  the 
Convention,  and  then  resumod  his  seat. 

The  question  was  then  called  for  on  Mr.  Tazewell's  amendment. 

Mr.  Uandolph  demands d  that  tlie  question  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays :  it  was  80 
taken  acconUn:Tly,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  reported  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

AvF.s. — Mi'ssrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Cbesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod- 
nax,  Droinjodb*,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler.  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason, 
Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqiihnrt,  Randulpii,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madi- 
son, Barbour  of  Orau^ro,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Green,  Tazevv*'ll,  Loyall,  Proniis,  Townes,  Taliaferro  and  Upshur — 34. 

Noes. — Mos^rs.  Monroe,  (President,)  Anj'vrson,  Coflman,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
John-ion,  M'Ciy.  M  )ore,  Biinie,  Sinitu,  Miller.  Baxter,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh, 
Henderam,  Cooke,  Powell,  Opie,  Gri^rrs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
George,  MMlllan,  Campb»^ll  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Oglesby, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Sununera,  See,  Doddridge.  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Miorae,  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  Claytor.  Mennis.  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Plea- 
sants, Gordon,  Thompson.  Ma«sie,  Bales.  Joynes  and  Bayly — 54. 

So  Mr.  Tazewell's  amendment  wiis  rejected  by  the  Convention. 

The  repnrt  of  the  Conuniltee  was  then  read  at  tlie  Secretary's  table  by  sections: 

And  the  question  being  on  the  first  resolution  by  the  Committee,  as  fc4iows : 
%Jirso'rc(U  Thit  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  Bill  or  De- 
chiration  of  Kights,  and  to  report  to  this  Convention  whether,  in  their  opinion,  any, 
and  if  any,  whit  amendments  are  necessary  therein. 

A  do'iultory  conversation  arose,  in  wi  ich  Messrs.  Johnson,  Mercer  and  Doddridgo 
took  part,  and  which  resulted  in  a  motion  by  Mr.  Mercer  to  lay  the  first  resolution  for 
tlie  present  upon  tlie  tnb'e  :  tbe  moti<m  w.is  at^reed  to. 

The  second  resolution  hiving  been  read  as  follows: 

Rr^solrrtL  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  Legislative 
Department  of  Government  as  established  by  the  present  Constitution,  and  to  report 
to  this  Convention,  either  a  substitute  for  the  same,  or  such  amendments  thereto,  as 
in  their  opinion  are  necessary,  or  that  no  substitute  or  amendment  is  necessary, 

Mr.  Benjomin  W.  Leigh  referring  to  the  notice  given  by  Mr.  Mercer,  that  he  should 
move  to  enlartfe  the  Coni'nittees  to  twenty-four  members  each,  protested  against  this 
being  taken  for  irranled  a ;  about  to  pass,  and  being  thus  made  an  argument  with  the 
Hou-o.  He  was  opposed  to  such  enlarirement.  and  hoped  it  would  not  take  place. 
Committees  of  twenty-four  meml)ers  wonbl  scarcely  deserve  ihe  name;  they  would 
be  BO  manv  debating  bodies,  with  all  the  forms  of  debate  observed  elsewhere,  instead 
of  the  colfoquial  discussion  appropriate  to  (>)mmittees,  and  which  constituted  indeed 
their  chief  advantage.  Mr.  Mercer  declined  a  formal  reply  till  the  resolutions  should 
have  been  gone  through  with. 

The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  from  the  Committee  were  then  read  and  adopted, 
as  follows : 

Resolrcdf  That  the  Executive  DepTrtment  of  Government  as  established  by  tbe 
present  Constitution,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  amendments  are  necessary. 

Resnlrrd^  That  the  Judicial  Department  of  Government  as  established  by  the  pre- 
sent Constitution,  lue  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  what  amendments  arc  necessary  therein. 

The  fifth  resolution  Was  then  read  as  follows : 

Rfsolrrd,  That  all  such  parts  of  the  present  Constitution  as  are  not  referred  by 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  amendments  are  necessary  therein. 
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TUs  reeolation  being  amended^  so  as  to  add,  l^  the  Declaration  of  Rights/'  amonff 
the  snbjects  transferred  to  the  Committee,  it  was,  thus  amended,  ac&pted  by  the 
House. 

The  sixth  and  last  resolution  of  the  Committee  was  then  read  as  follows : 
kfMhted,  Thmt  no  ori^nal  resolution  offered  to  the  Convention  proposing  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  Declaration  of  Rights,  be  discussed  on  its  merits  in 
the  House,  till  it  shall  have  been  referred. 

Mt.  Benjamin  W.  Leigh  called  for  the  reasons  in  its  fkvor. 

Mr.  Johnson  briefly  stated  tliem  as  consisting  in  a  desire  for  the  maturest  discussion 
of  ererf  proposition  before  it  was  adopted,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  points  refer- 
red to  the  Committees  being  mooted  at  the  same  time  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Leigh  objected  to  the  words  of  the  resolution  as  going  to  prevent  any  member 
who  might  propose  an  amendment  in  the  House,  from  explaining  the  nature  and  in* 
teation  of  nich  amendments. 

Mr.  Johnson  denied  that  such  consequence  would  foUow,  and  referred  in  support  of 
btt  view  of  the  case,  to  the  usage  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  where  it  was  a  standing 
ToA^  that  no  proposition  could  be  discussed  until  it  had  t^en  seconded,  and  still  a  gen- 
tleman ofl^n^  a  resolution  was  held  in  order  to  give  a  succinct  explanation  of  its 
pttfporf,  prori&d  the  discuafiion  stopped  there. 

The  question  bein^  put  on  the  adaption  of  the  sixth  resolution,  a  division  was  called 
for.  and  the  votes  bemg  counted  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Johnson,  stood  as  follows : 
Ayes  4S.  I-^^ee  32 :  so  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  taken  &om  the  table,  and  rejected ;  its  contents  having 
been  superseded . 

Mr.  Mercer  then  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  J  That  so  much  of  the  twenty-fourth  rule  of  the  Convention,  as  limits  the 
onmber  of  a  Select  Committee  to  thirteen,  be  suspended,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  three  Ccmimittees  required  by  tlie  preceding  resolutions,  to  such  extent,  as  that 
each  Committee  shall  comprehend  one  member  fhrni  every  Senatorial  District,  and 
composing  the  Committee  required  by  the  fourth  resolution  of  such  members  as  may 
BOt  be  placed  on  the  preceding  Committees. 

Mr.  M.  now  replied  to  the  objections  before  stated  by  Mr.  Lei^h,  and  referred  te 
precedents  in  the  Journals  of  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  to  shew  that  Conunittees  of 
twenty,  of  thirty-three,  and  one  of  forty-three  members,  had  been  appointed  on  im- 
portant subjects.  Xo  great  evil,  he  thought,  arose  from  the  formal  mode  of  discussion, 
nuwued  in  large  Committees,  though  he  acknowledged,  that  he  should  prefer  the  col- 
loquial  mode  dT  debate. 

A  desaltory  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Leigh,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitz- 
hugh  and  Doddiidae  took  part,  and  in  wliich  several  modifications  of  the  resolution 
were  proposed.  Mr.  Marshall  enquired  of  Mr.  Mercer,  if  he  intended  to  bring  for- 
ward, at  all,  the  two  resolutions  he  had  read  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Mercer  replying  in  the  negative, 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  if  he  had  brought  them  forward,  he  should  have  thought,  that 
one  Committee  of  twenty-four  was  sufficient ;  as  the  subject  to  be  referred  to  it,  was 
freographical  in  its  nature,  and  had  a  bearing  on  members,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
dtate  where  they  resided.  In  such  a  Committee,  twenty-four  members  might  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  collect  the  opinions  of  every  part  of  the  State ;  but  this  was  not 
equally  necessary  on  questions  not  geographical  in  their  nature.  When  the  measure 
proposed,  was  to  affect  all  the  citizens  tuike,  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for  a  difler- 
^ire  of  opinion,  in  different  districts.  Still,  if  no  objection  arose  from  the  proposed 
■umber  of  members  in  the  Committees,  Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  should  have  submitted 
^Ifae  arrangement;  but  there  was  an  objection,  and  a  serious  one,  which  did  arise 
]SAbib  ii :  it  was  the  wish,  he  presumed,  of  every  member,  tliat  at  least  some  portion  of 
^ph*  tliiii  HI  before  the  Convention,  might  be  entered  upon  and  completed  as  soon  as 
fncftahle.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  each  of  the  Committees  were  to  consist 
«f  tanent^-fbur  members,  more  time  would  be  consumed  in  preparing  their  re[>orts, 
tlttn  if  the  number  were  smaller.  If,  for  example,  the  Committees  should  consist  of 
thirteen  members,  the  reports,  though  he  hoped  not  less  considered,  would  be  consi- 
dered and  reported  upon  in  less  time. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  thfe  resolution,  by  striking  out  the  word  "  three,"  so  as 
to  iwd,  "  the  first  of  the  Committees,"  instead  of  '*  the  first  three  of  the  Com- 
mittees." 

Mr.  Mercer  observed  in  reply  to  Judge  Marshall,  that  there  was  not  a  nart  of  the 
Coias^itution,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  were  not  deeply  interested.  How  could 
the  Convention  know  the  opinions  of  the  people,  for  instance,  respecting  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  Government,  but  by  consulting  the  people  .'*  and  how  could  it 
con«dt  tbem,  but  through  their  representatives  ?  So  respectmg  the  Judiciary ;  he 
eoald  nrore  the  honorable  and  venerable  gentleman  that  that  was  a  question  of  a 
iocai  chancier ;  there  did  exist  on  that  subject,  evils  of  very  great  magnitude ',  but 
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those  evils  were  not  uniyersal,  but  local  in  their  extent.  The  gentleman  was  roMiy 
to  admit  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  first  of  tlie  resolutions  was  such  as  required 
a  Committee  from  all  parts  of  the  State ;  he  believed  the  same  principle  would  be 
ibund  to  apply  to  all  the  other  resolutions.  Mr.  M.  then  stated  the  reasons  why  he 
iriiould  not  oifer  his  two  resolutions,  and  concluded  by  a  compliment  to  the  judgment 
and  standing  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond. 

Mr.  Marshall  rejoined.  If  his  friend  had  understood  him  to  say  that  every  part  ef 
the  community  was  not  interested  in  every  part  of  the  Constitution,  he  bad  greatly 
mistaken  his  meaning.  But  the  interest  they  take  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion not  geographical  in  their  bearing,  was  not  local  or  geographical  in  its  kind. 
Gentlemen  on  one  side  of  James  River,  for  instance,  had  Uie  same  interest  in  the 
Executive  Denartment  of  the  Government,  as  those  on  the  other  side.  That  interest 
did  not  depend  at  all  upon  their  residence  ;  on  that  Department,  therefore,  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  a  Conmiittee  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  State ;  but  the  case  was 
very  different  when  the  question  of  the  basis  of  representation  was  involved.  As 
that  subject  was  not  necessarily  separated  from  the  Legislative  Department,  he  saw  no 
need  of  reporting  on  it  by  a  separate  Committee.  As  Uiere  was  nothing  gHOgraphical 
in  the  Executive  or  Judicial  Departments  of  Government,  he  could  not  see  the  need  of 
having  a  Geograj^bical  Committee  to  consider  them ;  and  as  a  large  Committee  was 
likely  to  be  slow  in  reporting,  he  preferred  one  of  more  limited  numbers. 

After  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson,  going  to  shew  the  inconvenience  of  larg« 
Committees,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  leaving  all 
other  Committees  but  one  to  be  appointed  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  the  Chair. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  decided  in  the 
negative — Ayes  39,  Noes  4C.     So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried,  ayes  51. 

A  conversation  now  arose  as  to  certain  documents,  the  printing  of  which  was  de- 
sired with  a  view  to  ascertain  as  far  as  practicable,  the  present  population  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Joynes  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  cause  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this 
Ctmvention  100  copies  of  the  Census  of  tliis  State,  taken  in  the  years  1790, 1800, 
1810  and  1820 ;  and  also,  in  separate  tables,  100  copies  of  the  aggregate  militia  returns 
of  each  county  in  those  years,  and  in  the  vear  1831^,  and  the  three  years  preceding. 

Messrs.  Joynes,  Claytor,  Doddridge,  Green,  Mercer,  Upshur,  Scott,  and  B.  W. 
Leigh,  took  part  in  this  discussion ;  but  before  the  gentlemen  had  agreed  upon  all  the 
documents  to  be  printed,  Mr.  Powell  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Joynes  upon 
the  table. 

Whereupon^  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  House  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  October  10, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  12  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  bj  th^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Lee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  as  having  been  appointed  to  constitute 
the  several  Committees  ordered  on  Friday : 

Committee  to  consider  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  GovemMent. 


Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterf 
Brodnax, 

leld,            Messrs.  George, 
Roane, 

Tyler, 

Chapman, 

Anderson, 

«  Summers, 

Johnson, 

Doddridge, 

Beime, 

Green, 

Mason, 

Tazewell, 

Randolph, 

Campbell  of  Bedford, 

Madison, 

Townes, 

Mercer, 

Pleasants, 

Cooke, 

TaUaferro, 

Pendleton, 

Joynes. 

CommitUe 

Messrs.  GUes, 

SsxC" 

Gamett, 

Cloyd, 
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Coffinan, 

Messrs.  Duncan, 

M'Coy, 

Morgan, 

Smith, 

Barbour  of  Culpeper, 

Trexvant, 

Loyall,              ^^ 

l4^h  of  Halifax, 
Banwur  of  Orange, 

Claytor, 
Cabell, 

Fitabn^h, 

Gordon, 

Poirell, 

Bates, 

Aaylor, 

Upshur. 

CammiUee  on 

the  Judicial  Department. 

Jones, 

Messre.  M'Millan, 

Alexander, 

Morris, 

MarshaU, 

Mathews, 

Haimon, 

Laidley, 

BaWwin, 

Campbell  o£  Ohio, 

Miller, 

Scott, 

Qaibome, 

Taylor, 

Tenahle, 

Mennis, 

Stanard, 

Martin, 

Henderson, 

Thompson, 

GriMB, 

Bayly. 

CsmmkUe  Uf  eomsider  the  BiU  of  Rights  t  and  other  matters  not  referred  to  the  foregoing 

Committees. 

MesBB.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Messrs.  Taylor  of  Caroline, 

Gtjode,  Oglesby, 

Clopton,  See, 

William  an,  "Wilson, 

Moore,  Macrae, 

I  Baxter,  Prentis, 

Urqubart,  Saunders, 

Logan,  Stuart, 

0|ae,  Massie, 

Donaldson,  Read. 
Byais, 

The  Pjnendent  then  laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  letter  received  by  him 
fram  the  honorable  Jndge  Dade,  a  member  elect  to  the  Convention : 

Tstkt  komonMe  the  Presideih'  of  the  Convention^  called  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Sir: — Being  onable  from  ill  health  to  attend  my  duties  in  the  Convention,  I  take 
tbe  Mfliest  opportunity  of  enclosing  to  you  my  resignation  of  that  hiffh  trust. 
Occorring  aifter  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  it  will,  of  course,  devolve  the  fill- 

fj  vacancy  on  the  remaining  Delegates, 
lie  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  labours,  and  with  the  highest 
r  yourself  and  the  body  in  which  you  preside,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
WM.  A.  G.  DADE, 
liaferro  of  Kin^  George,  said,  that  he  believed  in  expressing  his  unfeigned 
t^fp^iot  the  cause  that  nad  produced  the  communication  just  read,  he  should  huuird 
modien^  by  saying,  that  in  Judge  Dade  the  Convention  had  lost  one  of  its  most  valoable 
■onben.  He  was  very  sure  he  should  hazard  nothing  in  the  view  of  all  those  to 
whom  that  gentleman  was  known.  As  he  presumed  tliat  some  authentic  record  of 
the  &et  of  Jad^  Dade's  resignation  was  requisite,  it  was  his  purpose  to  move  that  the 
letter  annooncing  it,  should  be  put  on  file  by  the  Secretary,  and  entered  upon  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Convention,  but  as  a  previous  motion  was  required  by  order,  he  would  first 
Bore  that  die  letter  be  laid  upon  the  table :  which  motion  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  T. 
Boved  that  the  eomiuunication  from  Judge  Dade  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
Conveiition. 
This  motion  was  earned  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Joynes  of  Accomack,  now  moved  again  the  resolution  which  he  oflfered  yester- 
(by,  and  which  was  niodified  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
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Resolvedj  That  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  be  requested  to  prepare  and  lay 
before  this  Convention,  Tabular  Statements,  shewing  the  free  white,  tree  coloured, 
and  slave  population  of  each  county  of  tliis  Commonwealth,  according  to  the  Census 
taken  in  tlie  years  1790,  1800, 1810,  and  lfc*20,  respectively ;  the  area  m  acres  of  each 
county;  the  quantity  of  land  taxed  in  each  county,  in  tiie  year  1628;  the  aniount  of 
taxes  assessed  in  each  county,  in  tlie  year  lb*28 ;  the  amount  of  tax  paid  into  the 
Public  Treasury,  from  each  county,  in  that  year ;  the  amount  of  tax  accruing  on  each 
subject  of  taxation ;  the  white,  free  coloured,  and  slave  tythables  of  each  county,  in 
the  years  1800, 1810, 1820,  and  Ifc^i);  and  also  a  statement  of  tlie  free  white,  free  co- 
loured, and  slave  population  of  each  county,  in  the  year  18til),  so  far  as  he  can  deduce 
the  same  by  a  comparison  of  the  tythables,  and  the  entire  population  in  the  years  1800, 
1810,  and  1820. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Auditor  be  also  requested,  in  addition  to  such  Tabular  State- 
ments, in  reference  to  each  county,  to  state  the  information  above  requested,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  four  following  divisions  of  this  Commonwealth,  viz :  1st,  from  Uie  sea-coast, 
to  the  head  of  tide- water ;  2d,  from  tlie  head  of  tide- water  to  the  Blue  Ridge ;  3d, 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  tlie  Allegliany ;  and  4tli,  from  tlie  Alleghany  to  the  wetward. 

The  above  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Green  of  Culpeper,  moved  the  following  : 

Resdvedj  That  tlie  Auditor  be  also  requested  to  furnish  a  statement,  from  the  pro- 
perty books  in  liis  office^  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  county  and  corporate  town 
of  this  Commonwealth,  assessed  to  the  payment  of  any  revenue  tax,  in  the  year  1828. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  foregoing  hst  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Committees;  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House.  And  then  tlie  House  ad- 
journed till  Monday  12  o'clock. 


MONDAY,  October  12, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  12  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr  (of  tlie  Baptist  Church.) 

Mr.  Neal,  from  the  District  of  King  George,  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  the  tbllowing  letter,  which  was  read  at 
the  Clerk's  table : 

Richmond,  October  12, 1829. 

Sir  : — We  discharge  a  melancholy  duty  in  announcing  to  you  the  death  of  Calvin 
H.  Read,  Esq.  a  Dele^te  to  the  Convention  of  Vir^nia  from  tlie  twenty-fourth  Dis- 
trict, who  departed  this  Ufe  on  the  night  of  the  Ctli  mst. 

This  event  having  occurred  since  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  we»  the  remain- 
ing members  of  that  Delegation,  have  proceeded,  according  to  the  provbions  of  the 
act  of  Assembly,  to  fill  tlie  vacancy  thereby  occasioned.  We  have  appointed  William 
K.  Perrin,  Esq.  of  tlie  county'  of  GloucesttT,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Read,  as  will 
appear  by  the  document  which  we  have  the  honor  to  enclose. 
With  nigh  consideration  we  are,  your  ob't  serv'ts, 

THOS.  R.  JOYNES, 
THOS.  M.  BAYLY, 
A.  P.  UrSHUR. 
The  hanarahU  James  Monroe,  President 

of  tiie  ConvuitUn — Present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Joynes  of  Accomack,  the  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Joynes  thereupon  moved  tli^  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  will  wear  crape  for  thirty  days  in 
testimony  of  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Read  of  Northampton , 
who  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Convention  and  who  has  died  since  the  meeting^ 
of  the  Convention. 

On  offering  tlie  above  resolution,  Mr.  J.  said,  that  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Read,  he  had  at  first  been  in  doubt  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  moving  such  axesolution 
as  he  now  had  the  honor  to  submit.  He  was  not  tlien  apprised  of  the  practice  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  such  occasions ;  but  he  had  since  ascertained,  that  it  was  usual 
on  the  death  of  a  member,  to  adopt  such  a  mark  of  respect,  as  that  he  had  just  pro- 
posed. The  gentleman,  in  remembrance  of  whom,  he  asked  the  Convention  to  wear 
crape  for  thirty  days,  was  one  of  tlie  most  amiable  and  upright  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
although  this  aUght  tribute  of  regard,  was  in  itself,  perhaps,  but  of  little  value,  it 
might  he  some  consolation  to  the  weeping  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  to  his  family 
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and  Mends,  to  know^-that  a  testimonial  of  public  respect,  usual  in  other  cams  of  a 
tanukir  kind,  had  ndfbeeft  wHJiheld  from  the  memory^  Dr  Rewl 

The  reflation  teas  unanmiously  adopted.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Joynes  moved  the 
ioHowing  addiUgtial  resolution :   .      '  .  j         •««  »^m  «io 

*  ^^^fv'^^t^o  ^^S^'^^Af*  Anns  cause  to  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  >U.  W:iiUam  K.  Pernn  of  Glodcester,  a  notification  of- his  appointment  as  a  mem- 
^r.ot  t^  e/onvention,  to  sqpply  the  vacwicy,  occa£ai<5ned  by  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Calvm 
H,JUadrof  Aof^haniptDi.  '         ,  •    ^  *     v«i**« 

Mir.Fitzhii^h/froiii  the  Committee  .appointed  to  ^x  the  compensation  of  officers, 
rtported  m  part  as  follows  ;  .' 
.    ♦^^e  Committee  apj»  to  enquire  into  tjfe  compensation  proper  to  be  aUowed 

u  ^!2*v  JSr**  ^^«nv«P^on>  nave  agrted  to  the  following  resblution : 
ifea^.  That  the  ailowjtoces  Urlhe  officers  of  this  GonvenUon  for  their  services. 
dunM  Its  Sessipn^shaU  be  to  the  Fresident,  in  addition  to  his  mileage  as  a  member  of 
Ibe  Lovpentloii,  ftighf  doBarspei; dav,  to  the  Secretary  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
pwrofc,  to  the  Sergeant-at  Arms  thirty  doilifrs  per  week,,  to  edch  of  the  door-keepers 
towaaty-eighi  doUar^  per  week,  aiid  to  the;  ptfxwm  Who  cleans  the  HZJapitol,  fourteen 
ddto  par  week."  •'^        •" 

Me.  F.  oliaerT9d  ia  explanation,  that  the  €owmiJto6  had  \j6t  found  it  possible  to  in- 
clMb*  their  jepori,  a  pi:oper  compensation  fi^  the  'public  printer,  inasmuch  as  no 
ttrrett  estimate  could  at  present  be  f^cmed  cff  th^aaaioiint  of  public  printing  he  would 
Mie  to  execute.  Yhey  had  afaS.inayded  in.  th#ir  report,^  an.  allowance  to  a  person 
Dotstoctty  MK  officer  of  the -Convention;  but  •pferformipg  a  subordinate  duty  in  Ss  ser- 
Tice,  va:  the  sweepii^  the  Hdll  and  p^ssteea.  In  takii%  this  liberty,  they  oonceivei 
Uself  as  acW  in  o«iforini^  with  the  spirit^  though  not  the  letter  of  their  appoint- 
«e^  aad  in  dpiag  aaOkey  had  followed  a  precedent  set  by  th6  practice  in  the  House 
w  J)«i«gatea. 

The  resolnticia  recmnmehded  by  the  C^mn&tfise,  was  Iwl^ted. 

Mr.  Doddrids^  then  o0[ered  the  -foUowing  resolutiohs : 

^  JUsoh^if.  That  the  gereral  Committees  conpisting  of  a  member  from  each  Sena, 
torial  District,  hare  powef  respectively  to  appoint  a  Qerk^^nd  to  cause  such  printing 
ta  be^done  as  they  may 'deem  ezpediefit  in  £he  performance  6f  their  respective  duties. 

**  Rooired,  Tt»t  the  Committee  appointintl.to  enquiire  into  the  compensation  proper 
.  to  baaOowed  the  officers  of  the  Gonvention,-b«  iastructed  to  provide  and  report  a  fit 
compensation  for 'such  Clerks  as  may  be  appoiittad  undei  the  preceding  resolution." 

The  Tesolutions  were  ut>ree4  to." 


Mr.-JoyiieB  then morea  the  following:  ♦     * 

*'  itesotoed,  That  tbe*Aiiditi5ff  of  Pubfic.  AccouiUA  be  requested  to  pi?apare  and  hiy 
Vft>i«  the  Conveation  a  statement  ^  the 'vuniber  of -persons  in  each  county  of  this  ^' 
CommoBweai^  w*o  are  charged  on  the  land  books  of  the  yearns  1828  and  lb29,  with 
te3E0s  oi>a  qoaot^  of  hoid  npt  4ess  than-  (^enty^five  ac/es/or  on  a  lot  or  part  of  a  lot 
»«4own  esUbliskedby  hiw.'^  :•     - 

Thisresokition  hartng  beenado^d, 
*  On  mDtioQ  of  Jttx.  Brodniw^  the-  Coiiventi^i  a^jourfied  to  meet  to-morrow  at  one 
o'clock. 

{Tkia  alteration  in  the  hour  of  n^eetiog,  •'being-designed  to  allow  further  time  to  the 
Kreai  Coamiittoee  now  m  sesnen.]* 


TUEeDAY;OcTob«ii  1^  1889. 

The  CoiMrenticm  net  at  one  o'oloek,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kqr. 

Mr.  MarshaU  of  Richmond  said,  that  he^  was  dmrged  with  a  memorial  from  a  nu- 
iDemosand  respcetabJe  body  of  citizens,- the  non-beholders  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
The  objaet  soQght  ih  the  memorial,  was  on  extension  of  the  right  of  gufiVage.  The 
bagvageof  the  memorial  was  respectful,  and  the  petitioners  accompanied  their  re- 
qp«*  with  such  argnmentef  as  to  them  appearie^  oonvincing',  in  support  of  the  olgect 
ittview. 

The  mennriil  was'  thereupon  receive^/  tLcfiA  read  as  fellows : 

2V  Mmoritd  tf-  eA#  JfanrFrcehddrrt  cf  the  CUy  of  Ricknumd,  respectfully  addrysed 
t»  tkd  €om?atti0nrrww aJuembled  to  delderatc  on  amendmentsto  the  SUUe  Constitutwn : 

Your  memorialists,  as  theit  designation  imports. belong  to  that  class  of  citizeaas,  '^^ho, 
not  hating. the  «»ad  fortune  to  possesrf  a  certain  jwrtion  of  land,  wre,  for  that  coiisft 
only,  defeaiTod-frmtt  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  suffrage.    Experience  has  but  too 
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cleirly  evinced,  what,  indeed,  reason  had  always  foretold,  by  liow  frail  a  tenufe  &ey 
hold  every  oUier  right,  wlio  are  denied  this,  the  highest  ijrerogaUve  of  freemen.  The 
want  of  it  has  afforded  both  the  pretext  and  the  means  of  excluding  the  -entire  ciajB, 
to  whicli  your  memorialists  beloii^r,  rrojnall  participation  in  tlie  recent  elpctidn  of  the 
body,  they  now '  respectfully  ^iddre:  .  Cuihprising  a  very  large  part,  probably  a  mar 
jority  of  male  citizens  of  mature  u^re.tlie^  have  been  pai^sed  by,  like  aliens' or  dav«i^ 
&J3  il  destitute  of  interest,  or  unwoitliy  of  a  voice,  in- measures  involving  theur  nituxe 
pftlitical  destiny  :'  wiiUst  th&fretjiolders,  sole-  possessors,  under  the  existing  Conrtrta* 
tion.  of  th&  elective  franchise,  havte,  upon  the.  strength  of  that  possession  aWne^ia- 
eerteJ  and  maintained  iu  themselves,  tlie  exclusive  power  of  new-modelling  the  fim* 
damental  laws  of  the  Stjate:  in  other  words,  bave  seized  upon  the*  soverei^  authpntyi 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  in" addressing  the*Conventio7i  no^w  assembled, .to  expatiaw 
on  the  momentous  importance  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  to  eimmerate  the -iTvtte  oon- 
sequent  uiK)n  it^  unjust  limitation.  Were  tliere  nO  other  than  that  your  nieia^rmli^ 
have  brought  lo  -yoiu^'attcntion,  an>l  \\}\inh  has  'mad^  theni  feel  wali'ftiU  fore*  their 
degraded  condition,  well  mijVht  it  justify. tiieir  best  efforts  t<5  obtain  the  great  p^Til^g* 
they  now  seek,  as  tlie  only 'etlVctual- .method  of  preventing  its  »eciirrenee  To  that 
privilege,  tliey  re^pectftjlly  contend,  tii(*y  ar§  eihtitled  eqOally  with  itfl  preMflt  .p0#> 
sessors.  Many  are  bold  eiMtngJi'to  deny  their  title.  None  can -dhow  a  better.  Jt  TesUi 
upon  no  subtle  or  abstruse  reasoning  ;  1>dt  u|*)n  grounds  'simple  in  their i^baraeter,  in- 
telligible to  tlie  plainest  capacity,  aftd  siipK  as  rtppeal  to  the  heact,  as  well  aslha  uiH 
derstanding,  of  all  who  oomprwhend  a'nd  duly  appreciate  the  princip)vs  of  fife*  Govwrn* 
nient.  .  Am(ni;r  the  di>ctriAes  inculcated  i«  the  great  chai-ter  liand^d  dawn  to  us,  a«.a' 
declaration  of  tlie  rights  pertaining  to  the  good  p^ople'of  Virginia  and  th^ir  ^^ostetHyy 
*•  as  the  Imsis  and  foundation  of  Government,"  we  are  taught,       •-    ■ 

*•  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equalljr  free  and  independent;  and  have  certain  !•* 
herent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot^  Wy  any 
compact,  deprive  or  di  vest  their  po3t(t*rity'>  namely,  the  enjoyment  of-  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  pOBse^jtng  property,  and  pursiling  and  ebtaining  tuip-^ 
puiess  and  safety.  •         .-  *    * 

*'  That  all  power  is  Vested  in,  and  conseljueijitly  derived  from,  tlie. people. 

"  That  a  majority  of  tlie  community  hath  an  •indubitable,  unalienta4e',  aqd  indeliMk 
BiWe  right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  the  Govenniient.  •  ' 

*'  That  no  mqn,  nor  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emolument  at 
privileges,  but  in  considerltien  of.puWni  services, 

*'  That  all  men,  having  sufficient  evidence  of* permanent  coipmon  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to,  the  community,  have  a  right  of-8aifrage,-and  cannot  be  taxed,  or  de- 
prived -of  thair  property,"  without  "their  conseijd:,  or.  tl5tt  of  tlieir  repteaentative,  nor 
bound  by  any  law,  to  which  th»y  haVe  itftt,  in  like  manner,  AS8^>ted,  for  the  pubSe 
go<xl."  '  .  *    '  * 

How  do  tlie  principle*  thus  proclnhned,'ac«l5rd  with  the  existing  tegulation  of  m>^ 
fnige  ?  A  regiUation,  which.  Instead  of  the  etjualily  nature  ordains,  creates  an  Q«y»ai 
distinction  between  members  of  the  si^me  comhiui^ity  ;  Tobs  qt  allshaxe^in  the  .enact- 
ment of  the  laws,  a  large  portion  of  the  citiaens,  binitriliy  them,  and  whoee  blood  ai^ 
treasure  are  pledged  to  maintain  them,  and  vests  in  a  favoured  clase,  not  in  conude- 
ration  of  their  puwic  services,  but  of  their  private  ponsessiont*,.  the  highest  ^f*  all- privi- 
leges :  one  which,  as  is  now  in  flagrant  pr*>of,  if  it  does  not  constitute,  at -least  iB'he^ 
practically  to  confer,  ahSoluO  sovereignty.  Let  it  not  be  urged,  tliat  the  reguI^itieB 
complained  of  and  the  charter  it  violates,  sprung  from  the  flauie  honored  source.  Ilia 
conflict  between  them  is  not  on  that  ac(*o\iut  Uie  less  apparent.  Nor  does  it  derogate 
from  Uie  fair  fame  <}f  tfie  Convention  of  *7G,  tliat  tliwy  should  not  have  framed  a  CoBr 
stitution  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  .l>eiiberatiug  amid  the  din  of  arms,  not  merely  on  a 
pllin  of  Government,  but  on  the  necessary  means  for  conducting  a  most  unequal  strug- 
gle for  national  existence,  it  was  not* to  be  expected,  tliat  tlie  Telatjve  ri^ts  of  the 
citizens,  could  be  maturely  qonsidered,  or  adjusted  in  detail.  From  aoy  change  «f 
the  regulation,  in  regard  to  suffice,  a  subject  prolific,  always,  of  iiMiah'  disq^ntioii, 
they  might  have  feared  to  gcneratoTcuda,araong  those,  upon  whose  harmony  of  Seeliog 
and  concert  of  action,  depended  the  salvation  of  their  count^Jr.  They  left  it,  there- 
fore, of  ^;hoy  found  it.  1*1^  non-freeholders,  moreover,  unrepresented,  in  the  Conrmw- 
tioi),  >ind  lor  tlie  most  part,  probably;  Miga^ed  in  resisting  the  common  enen^,  it^ 
fair  to  infer,  in  the  actual  condition  ot  the  country,  had  neiUierthe  opportunity -nor 
tlie  inclimtion  to  press  their  claims;  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten',  that  the  Conventioa 
having  been  chosen  by  tlie  freeholders,  whose  politiial  poWer  was  derived  from  the 
abrogated  Government,  many  of  our  wisesi  Statesnien  regtirded  -the  ConstitQtion 
Itself,  as  wanting  in  authority,  or  at  least  as  repealable  hy  a  riucaeeding  jigislatare: 
and,  accordingly,  it  has,  in  point  of  faiit,  since  undergone  a  material  change,  in  the 
^^XC"'^ T'l'S'?^'"  q«^s^n»  touching  the  i-ight  of  sulfraffe. 

•vi;  .mini^/"  i^T^f  I^V  """^  «^?Henge  resjJtect.  the  opinio^  of  any  indiyidual,  hew^ 
eyer  eminent,  will  be  sUlI  more  hghUy  regarded.    Yet  your  ^memDrialists  camu)!  b«t 
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<extAt  in  the  fduntennnce  their  can^e  Jijia,  received  from  him,  who  wjs  ever  foremofit 
to  assert  tJi«  ligjiteof  hj«  fellow  ihen;  the  veiiemted  author  of  the  Declaration  of  It- 
depea^ence^  and  of  Ihiv  Att  of  UeJi^irious  Freedom.  When  those  riglits  aje  brougkt  in 
quastiOa,  ttey  know  pf  nopeVhase  sentiments  are  worthy  of  hi;rhfr  estimation.  To 
Bttneahian^  the  founders  of  our  Jleyuhlic.  are  we  indebti'd  for  more  in  its  institutions, 
tliat  t»  admLiift>le  in  theory,  er*vdluable  lii  'pmctice'.  His  Jiame  is  identified  with  tlie 
jbdepend^ce  of  his  country ;"  with  all  that'  is  liber^T  and  enllMTitened  in  her  policy. 
fil«¥er  kjuijiberty  an  advocate  of  inore'anafTected  zeal;  of  more  splendid  abilities;  of 
pdnr  priDcipJe5:  ^ior  is  ^lere  in  anci^U  ornif>deru  times,  an'  e.xarnple  to  he  found  of 
'fine,  iHioHi  JusliiT  and^ conduct,  more  stnfir^rly  exeinplffitd  the  sincerity  of  his  faith, 
or  Jiwte  brighdr  ilJuBtrated  the  beauty  of  jits  tenets.  -   ••     •  /  . 

Jwu  naemonahsts  could-not  cm  tlli.s  orc^tjiion,  in  jii!*tice^to  themselves,  omit  all  allu- 
iHii  to  tbe  avowed  9eiiiuniints  of  this, illustrious  SUilesiwan,  lujt  witliliold  from  his 
HMWHory,  >  paaaJDg  tribctte  ^f'aihuh^tion  and  jfralilude. 

Dteiding  the  induencfepf.  tiro  dlictrin'es'aiul  opiiuMis  now.adveYted'to.  conscious- of 
Ht^  fiocdikj  of  any  atteri^pl  Vo  j^oncile  Ay^ith  them  tlTeit  lav(»rite  i)()\ic^,liie  enemies  of 
•Steaded  nifEo^e  Jlave  not  B^sitate.d  to  decide  tiiein  as'tlie  cfwrie  cfmcepfmns  of 
vlftUnM^  poUlioi&ns.  \^TJ]e  BHl  oi  Rights,  tiniil  it  Ueuame  nece«;.>ary  for  their  purjinses 
loaaBHhf  it,  th»4keme  m  unqualified  upj^robatiou,  whiii;(t  they  afllct  to  admire  the  beauty 
otitM  tkeorj,  they.norado^cip^y-  a&sert,  lends  in  4)Kictictt  to  niischievous  results.  Its 
pcBke^e»,  Ukej  cannot  deny,  are  fouhtlMci  in  truth  and,  justice.  .  Ihit  these  practical 
politiciajis  Jox^  to  fihigb^r  saaetidn,  and  eacriliLie  .without  remorse  l)oth  Justice  and 
tmiMxii  the  altar  of  expediency,'  .Would  it  not  be  ^:ell"  tliey  should  eiili;^hUn  the 
vorld  with  a  s^teni  of  ib«ir  own,  vhich  siu>uld  conform  to  the  practice  they  wv.uld 
appfove.  and  subaUtute  tlie exploded  theorie:!  of  the  tvii^est  .Statesmen,  the  puitst  Pa- 
iMte,aiid  tlfte  aeundedt  Republicans,  who  eyjsr  adorned  any  a^^e  or  count. y. 

Bat  not  to  the  authori^  of- great  namps  merely,  d«)es  the  existing  r»  sirlftion  npou 
Mfiaee-ttaad  oppopedv ,  reason  and  judilic^  exjuttllycondeina  if.  The  object,  it  is  pre- 
f^meS.mew%i  to  be'attainedv'was.as  fat  as  ^actiuakle,  to  -admit  the  meritorious,  and 
R^t  the  unwortJiy.  And  had.  this  objecit  rcidly  been,  attained,  whatever  ciiiiiions 
lin^ht  prevail  aa'  to  the  ci^ve  ji^iU,  npt  a,iijnnnur  proi>i»bly  v/onld'hive  bt  en  Ivard. 
Blffek^itwere.miU!h  to.b'j  dea<re3  that»v«iry  citi/eu  siiouldbe  fjualitied  for  the  proper 
•zeBeuw  of  all  hks  rights,  and  the  dne  perfon'ntuice  of -all  his  datie  i.  lint  the  .<  luie  fjua- 
h6eMI0fmMtiBientilJ^  him. t»  assume  th«  iiian;i«t!meait  of  in^i  private  alfairs.imd  to  claim 
all  ^tka-pwrHngeB  of  citizenship,  eqHaJly  eufille  hiiivin  the  jud;;rment  ofyiiur  meuio- 
nligbsti)  b«  entrusted  whir  this.^tlw  dearest  of  all  his  privilerrts,  tlie  most  importimt 
of  att  b^  concerns.'  •  Etit  it  otht^Vv  ise,  stti\  thej^  cajmot  discern  in  tlie  possession  of  land 
«ly  evidieace  of  pecu^i&jr  Hierit;  or  superior  title.  "To  a.scribe  ti>.a  lajuled  possession, 
naofaljH' iqteUectoal  f^doa  iiients.  would  ^ruly  be'reffaTdvd  as  ludicrous^  were  it  not  for 
die  mrity-witii  which  U^epropositioH  in  maintairied.  and  .still  nu'ie  for  the  ifrave  con- 
9t^hites  Bowing  froxti  it^  Such  possession-  no  nmre  proves  Juni  who  has  it,  wiser  or 
tietter,  (Jam  it  proi-es  him-  tiller  or  strou^rer,  tliap  him  who  lia.s  it  not.  TJiat  cr.nnot 
I»-a  fit  oriterion  for  tii^  tuercise^of  any  ni^rlR^tiie  po.ssessi«m  of  which  does  not  indi- 
cate the  e^Kistence,  nor  the  want  of  iC  the  absence,  of  any  es^,ei.iial  (jaal.fication. 

But  thia  criUirioB,  it  is  strenuously  insisted,,  tliou^^rh  not  perfect,  is  yet  the  bewt  luiman 
VM^icn^eandevia^.  It  affords  Uie.strongestj  if  not  tlie  owty  evitlence  of  the  requisite 
qaa^6c^<MMy  more  ^jarticul^y  of. what. are  absolutely  es^ntial,  "  permanent  coin- 
mKA  inter^Ei  with.  »nd  altaChment  to,  the  cr^unuiuty.'V  Tliose  who  cannot  furnisli 
lbi»  evidence^ are  thereiure  dese»vedly  exQludtfd. 

Your  me.mnrialidta  do  hot  desi<rn  .to  institute  a  eomparispn ;  they  fear  none  that  can 
Wisirly  made  .betftreen  tlie  privdewed  and  tlie;  proscribed  classes.  Tl»e,y  may  be  per- 
mitted, however,  without  chsrespect,  to  remark,  that  of  the  latter,  not  a  few  possess 
hand :  many,  thraigh  not  proprietors,  are  y<it  <cullivatora  of  the  soil :  others  are  enofaired 
in.  a^iocaiioaa  of , a  different  Jialufe.  Qftew  as  use^iul.  f)re-suppo»!nff.  no  less  integrity, 
t^pnix^  as  much  intelligence,  .afid'as  -fi^ed  ?t  residence,  as  au-ricultural  pursuits. 
Viftse^ilUeUlgeuca^  ate  noVa^on;;^  the  (uodiurts  of  the  soil.  Attaciunent  to  property, 
•Aeii  a  eordid  sentiment,  is  not  to  Ue  tonfoundedwlth  th^  sacred  Hame  of  ]>atnoUBin. 
The  lovse  of  country,  hke  that  of  pareptfl  a»dT)ffsprin!X.  i«  enirral\ed  in  our  nature.  'It 
'  *  "i  in  all  clima'tes,  amonrr  all  classes,  un/ler  every  possible  form  of  Govenmient. 


n^m>rant  and -vicjous  to  enjoy  ..,..,  .v., —^  ,  n      i     i4    i* 

iOpM-MB  the  indignant  oiBotione  these  /wtK^piufr  denunciations  are  well  caJcuat^U  to 
ercite.  .Tlie  fre5{oUerf)  themselves  Unow  thv'"  tfx  be  unfounded  •.  A\hy,  else,  are 
«rB»T»Uc«i  in  Uie  handsof  abodv  df  disaffected  cltiz-ens,  so  ignoronl,  so  dej^rayed, 
•tdaoauroeroiw  r  I^  tJiQ  hour  oiT  diftiffer,  they  liave  d^wn  1,0  mvmious  disUncUone 
b-tweea  theeonahf  Virkiia,     the  muster  r6lls  have  undergone  jio  scrutmy,  no  com- 
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toarisoii  with  Iheland  books,  with  fc  view  to  exppjige  thbse  wjio  havfe  been  struck  fipom 
the  riiaksof  freemen. '  If  the  landless  citizens,  have  been  igppminioijsly  driven  from 
the  polls,  in  time  of  peace,  they  have  at  least  been  generously"  summoned,  in  war,  to 
the  battle-field.  Nor  have  they  disobeyed  the  smnmons,  or,  Itisa  profusely  than  othem, 
poured  out  tlieir  blood  in  the  defence  of 'that  country  which  is  asked  to  disown  them. 
Will  it  be  said  tliey  owe  allegiance  to.the  Qovemmemt  tlial  ^ves  them  proteetioir? 
Be  it  so  :  and  if  they  acknowledge  the  oblrgatjop  ;*if  priv^eges  are  really  ettended  t« 
them  in  defence  of  which  they  may  reasonably  be  required  to  shed  thijir  bloody  ha?« 
Uiey  not  motives ,.irres?i'stible  #notives,  of  *at£;MilM«ent  to  ^e  conimunily  ?  Have  they^ 
not  an  interest,  a  deep  interest,  in  perpetuating  the  blessings  ,they  enjoy,  and  a  rigltt^ 
consequently,  to  guEtrdlliose'-blessings,  ^lof  from  foreign  aggression-  merely ,^Ht  from 
domestic  ehcroaphment  ?      ~    ^  ' 

But,  it  is  saidj.yieM  themthis  right,  arid  they  will  abase  it ;  property, -tHat  »,  kniied 
property,  will  be  rendered  insecure,  or  at  le^t  ovei^uiftUeneil,  by  those  who •poumito it 
not.  The  freehold'<gts,  •n  the  contrary,  can 'pass  np  iaw  Xo  the  injury  of  aiy  other 
class,  which  wiU  not  more'  injuriously  affect  .themselws.  -  The  altmn  is  sounwld  (oo^ 
of  danger  from  large  manufacturing  institutions^  vvhere  one  corrupt  individual  ra^ 
Bway  the  corrupt  votes- of  thousands.  It  were  a  y«un  tfcsk  to  attempt  t»  meet  «U  fM 
fiimsy  pretexts  urged,  to  allay  all  %he  appreh^evsionu  ielt  or  Signed  by.4he  enemies^ 
a  just  and  hberal  pohcy^ ,  The^dqai^er  oj'  a.buse*is  n,  d^ngeificniB  pjeai  Likf  necessityy 
the  detested  plea  of  (hetyr^t,  or  tlie  still  moVe  detestible  p)e&  of  the  Jesuit;  txpedi- 
tncy ;  It  serves  as  an  ever-f eady  apologyibr  all  oppi-ession.  If  w^  are  sincerely  repub- 
lican, we  must  give  ouf  con(i(|euce  to  the  priciples  ^re  profess.  We  have  been  taught 
by  our  fathers,,  thit  all  power  is  vested  4  n,' find  derived  from  J  the  people  *,  no>t^d  free- 
holders :  that  the^majority  of  ^le  community,  in  whogi 'abides  the  pli^cal  fbiCQ,ksv% 
also  the  poliiical  right  of  creating  and  remoulding  at  null,  their  civil-  mstltutioRs.-  ITor 
can  this  right  be  any  wjiere  more  safely  deposited.  The  genarahty  of  m4iikind>«k>ubt- 
lesa,  desire  to  becoiixe  owiiers  of  pppperty  r  left  free  to  reap  the  fruk  of  their  Idbdtiiv, 
they  will  seek  to  acquire  it  h6nestly.  It  can  never  be  their  interest  to  overburtliea, 
or  render  precarious,  what  they  themselves  desire  to  ei^oy  in  peace.-  But  should  they 
ever  prove  as  base  as  the  argument  supposes,  fqi^e  •alone ;  aiifns,  not  Votes,  could  effidot 
their  designs  \  and  when  that  shall  be  attempted,  what  Virtue  is  there  irv  ConsthiktiQiiakd 
restrictions,  in  mere  wax  and. paper,  to  wlmstand  it.'  To  deny  to  the  great  body  ^ 
the  people  all  share  in  the  Government ;  on  suspicion  that  they  may  deprive  otli^ra  of 
their  property,  to-  rob  them,  in  advance  <rf  their  rights ;  to  look  to  a -privileged  order  as 
the  fountain  and  depository  of  all  power ;  is  to  depart  jrdni  the  fundametitaJ*  maxims, 
to  destroy  the  cliief  beauty,  the  characteristic  feature,-  indeed>  of  Republican  GUHrem^ 
ment.  Nor  is  the  danger  of  abuse  tjiereby  diminished,  l^J^t -gr^tly  augment^.  Ne 
community  can  exist,  no  repr^sej^tative  body  be  formed,  m  which  some  one  divi^on 
of  persons  or  section  of  country,  or  fiomc  two  or  more  cohibined,  may  n0t*prepcnd0- 
rate  and  oppress  the-resfe^  Tlie  east  may  be  more -po^weirfril  than  the  west,  the 'low- 
landers  than  the  highlanders,  the  agricultural  than  the  commercial  or  nrnnufiMturing 
classes.  To  give  aJl  powet,  or  an- undue- «bare,  to  one,  is  obviously  not  to'  remedy -but 
to  ensure  tlie  evil.  Its  safest  check,  its  best  corrective,  is  found  in  a  generaLadmio^ 
sion  of  all  upon  a  footing  of  eqliality. .  So  in^mately-  are  the  interests  of -each  class 
in  society  blertded  and  mterwoven,'  so  indispensible  is  iustice  to  all,  that  oppression  m 
that  case  becomes  less  probable  from  any  one,  hriweVer  powerful.  Norw  this  ra^f^ 
speculation.  In  our  ecclesiastical  polity'it  has  been  reduced  to  pvac^cte  j  and  the  moot 
opposed  in  doctrine,  the  most  bitter  injconttpversy,  have  forgotten^their-angry  conflicts 
for  power,  jytd  now  mingle  in  harmony* 


alone  to  dispel  tliese  visionary  fears  of  danger  from  the  people.  Indeedv  all  hiflU^ry 
demonstrates  that  the  many  have  oftener.been  tlie-yiothns  ^Imn  th^  Qpppe8«>r8.  Cuo- 
mng  has  proved  an  over-mateh  fbrsttehgth.  The  few  ha.ve  but  tao  well  succeeded  in 
^"^^^cing  them  of  tlieir  incapacity  to  manage  their  own  affaire  ;  and  having  persite- 
fled  them,  for  their  own  good,  to  submit  to -tlie  cuirb,  Irnve  generously  taken  the  reins, 
and  naturally  enough  converted  them  into  beast«-of  burtlien. 

As  to  the  danger  from  large  mansjfaciurmg  establishments  in  Virginia,  when-ia  their 
disastrous  mfluence  to  be  ej^p^rienoed.?  L; at  not  apparent  that  wch  estabUshments 
muBijtor  an  mdefinite  period, 'be  at;  tlie  mercy  of  those  who  afftct  to  dread  tfeem;  and 
may  be  shackled  or  suppressed,  as  fear  or  fancv'maj^  djcUte?  For  how  many  centi*. 
nes  must  the  defranchised  citizens  be  content  to  rejinquish  their  riff hts,- because,  itt 
some  remote  age  of  Uie  world,  a  distant  posterity,  similarly  circumstancfd,  nmy  b© 
^S.w  ^  .en«Mgh,  and  base  enough  withal,  to  trample  upon  the  eights  of  otheis?- 
i«le«iliniTJ;n!J"i"''V^  ^  .expected,  if  self-arfgrandiiement  is  to  be  assumed  as  tho 
^Ui^m^Ha^  of.  men  m  power,  then,yo3r  memorialists  conceive,  the  interests 
t>f  the  many  deserve  at  lehst  as  much  to  be  guarded  as  thoiie  of  the  few.     Conceding 
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^  t!M\h  of  tihe  proposition  assumed,  what  a%curity,'they  would  enquire,  is  there 
agMMt  the  inju.^tice  of  the  freeholders  ?  How  ia  tlie  assertion  made  good,  that  tliey 
caBpis»n4i  law  affecting  the  rights  of  others  witliout  mdre  injurioualy  aHecting  thei 
owH.'  They  cannot  da  this,  it  ia^aajd,  because  lliey  possess,  in  common  with  other 
dtiseos^all  personal  rigliiB, "and .  in  addition,  the  rights  pertaining  to  their  peculiar 
property.  A^d  Vf  this  be a^sa^siactory  reason,  (hen  ofie  Und-JioJder  in  each  county 
qr  (bstnct  would -suffice  to  elect  the  representative  body ;  or,  The  impossibihty  of  in- 


t  eonhn'mg  oft  themselves  linju^  exemptions  ?  Snpplying  Uie, public  exigencies 
ky  4  capitation  br  cAher  tax  excUisively  or  oppressively  operating  on  the  other  portions 
of  tbe  community  ?  Exacting  from  the  latter,  in.comniph  \\'hh  sTayes,  menial  Bervices  ? 
Ui.-__  ^ _j  *u.: ^.-*^»-  ^\.A  ^,v .„  ......  „«=.:...**  _-__j_ .     Providing  for 

11  other  classy 
^  ^  but,  their  own 

ordef,  mdb^Hi,  the.  poWer  lo  elect,  and  the  i^ght  -tp  be  elected,  are  most  intimately  if 
ttBt  insepBzmhlT  united ;  all  offices  of  liOiior  qt  emeiunient,  ciyil  oriHilitary  ?  Why 
ott they  not  ai>  aU  this,  and  inore?  Where  is  the  iuipossibility  ?  It  would  be  un* 
jmt:  admirable  logia!  rhjiistice  cafi  be  predicated  only  of  -npivO'eeliolders. 
•flUilit  is  g^cli  tlie  Bort-troeholdert- have  na  just  canse  of  cJomplaint'  A  freehold  is 
•uUy  peered.  The  right  of  suffnitf^, "moreover,  is  not  a » natural  right.  Society 
nay  gnntj-moiiify,  or  withhold  it,  as  expediency  may  require^  "  Indeed  all  a^ee  that 
OBTt&in  regolatiofis  ore  proper :.  those,  for  -exampte^  reJaSng  "to  age,  sex,  and  citi7en- 
ihip.  At  M«t,  it  is  an  i«Ue  <M>ntest'foi^an  ab^tnict  right  whose- losr. is  attended  with  no 
pnietieal  crvil,  ,  "   *     \  " 

if  afireehold  be,  ab  supposed,  so  easily;  acquired,  it  would  seem  highly  impohtic,  to 
■ty' BO  more)  to  inaiit  on  retaimng  an,  odious  regulation,  calculated  to  produce  no  '^ 
•OHr  «ikct  thah  to  «xcHfe  diseentent.  But  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  thousands  expell-^ 
«(i  firom  the  poIU  too- well  attest  tBe  severity  "of  its  operation.  H  is  by  no  means  easy 
oveonvMuent'fbr  persons  whoip  fortune  or  inelination  huve  enmiged an  other  than 
agncvkoral  pursuits,  to  withdr^^  from  tlio^e  pursuits,  or  from^  me  support  of  their 
AmiSies,  ttie  amount  reqtklinte  for  the^purehase  of  a  freehold.  To  compel  tliera  to  do 
tins,  to  vc<t  that  watn  m  unproductive  property, is  to  su^ect  them,  over  and  above  the 
flii|fimi 'Cost, 'the  assessments  upon  it,  and> the  probable  less  by  deterioration,  to  an 
aanoaltax,  equivalent  to^the  pr6f)t3  they  ftii^ht  have  derived  from  the  ctf^ital  thus 
unprcAtsbW  expended.  What  would  be  thougnt  of  a  tax  imposed,  or  penally  inflict- 
ed,-upoit  all  ^olfiTs^fgrexerdsing  \i^t  should  be  the  unbonght' privilege  of  every 
iMxen?  How  much  >nore  odious  is  th«  law  that  imposes  this  $x,  or  rather,  it  may  be 
nid,  inBictB  this  peiahy,  on  one  pbrtion  of  the  coimnanity,  probably  the  larger  and 
Itait  mhlelo  encounter  it,  and  exetnpts  the  other .' 

Tht  riffht  of  suffirage,  howevftr,  it^eeina,  is  not  a  ribturaj  right.  If  by  natural,  is 
ineuiC'wnat  ig  jtut  and  reasonable,  xtieii;  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  that  those 
wboae  pvirses  contribcfte  to  maintain,  whope  JiVes  ate  pletht^  to  defend  the  country, 
ilio«id  pvtieipale  m  all  the-  priyile^eV  of  6itiz6iiship.  i^ut  say  it  is  not  a  natural 
n»ht.  Whence  did  the  freeholders  &rive  il  ?  How  become  it3  e.xcluaive  possessors  ? 
WM  they  arcoganfly  tfell  us  they  own  tlije  ^ountrV-,  because  they  hold  the  land  ?  The. 
right  by  wluch  thej-  hold  their  land  ip  not  itself  a  natural  right,  arid' by  consequence, 
Mhiog  claimed  as  incidental  lo  it.  Whente  there  did  tiiey  derive  this  privilege  ? 
From  grant  or  conquest.^  Not  from  the  latter.  No  war. "has  ever  been  'waged  to  as- 
••fl  it.  "If  firotn  the  former,  by  whom  "was  it  conferred  ?.  Tliejr  cannot,  if  they 
*wiM,r^cur  to  the  Roy^iiwt ructions  of  ^nit  £n^i»h*mpnarch,  of  mfahipus  memory,' 
who  enjaned  it  opofi  the  Governor  of , the. then  Colony  of  Virginia,  "  to  take  care  that 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  be  electedo/i/?/  hj  the  freeholdfirSy  as  being  more  agreeable 
te'tbe  ctiBtonle  of  En^atid:"  he  mi^ht  have  added  more  congenial  also  with  inoRai- 
<^ncai  iaatitutioiis.-  If  Colonial  fegnlations  mjjht  prftpesly  be  looked  to,  ^en  the 
n^bt  nod  of  freeholder^  "merely,  but  oi  freemen ^  to  vote,  may  be  traced  to  a  more  dis- 
tant antiquity,  and  a  less  polluted  source.  But,  by  our  ever-glorious  revolution,  the 
G^enunent  wh^nc<9  Qiese  regulations  emanated,  was  aniiuHed,  and  with  it  all  tlie 
P**ftacalpRTilege9^it  had  conferred,  swept  away.  Wil^they  rely  on  the  Constitutional 
gtonwott?  That  was  the  act<^  men  delegated  by  themselves.  They  exercised  the 
^^ery  right  in  qtiestion  in  appointing  the  body  bom  Whom)  they  pr<>f«J«s  to  derive  it,  and 
\pAt6i  gave  to^hathody  all  the  power  it  possessed.  VVhiit  is  tlus  but  to  sty  they  ge- 
fterovsiy  conferred  the  privilege  upon  themselves  ?  Fediapg  they  may  rely  on  length 
•f  time  tQfbr^tnl  enquiry-.  We  acknowle<lge  no  act  ot  lipiitations  against  the  op- 
pTfcd.  €>r-1rfll  they,  disdain  tb  shew  any  title ;  and,  elinging  t^  po,wer,  rest  on 
toce,  ^  last  sarrument  of  Kinvs,  as  itb  source  and  its  defence  ?  This  were,  doubt> 
^•■j  the  aere^pphtic  course*.     *^  - 
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Let  us  concede  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  oi  social  right";*  thai  it  must  oT-nebe^sily 
bft  regulated  by  society.  StUI  the  questiim  recurs,  is  the  existing  limitation  prOpe;r  ? 
Pdr  obvious  reasons,  by  almost  unlversiil  copsent,  wojiien  iinJ  chirdren,»akensaid 
■laves,  are  excluded.  It  were  useless  to  discuss  the  propriety* of  a  rulte  tliat  scftnseljr 
admits  of  diversity  of  opinion.  Wliot  is  concurred  in  W "those  who  qonatltute  the 
society,  the  body  jtolitic,  musttie  tak*in  to  be'riirht.-  Bi(t  thee^cclusion  of  these  classeg 
for  reasons  peculiiirlyappircable  to  them,  is  no  argument  fur  excluding  otliers'toHvhom 
no  one  of  those  reasons  applies.       ,  .     '-      '  ,     •     '        _^ 

.It ^18  said  to  "hf  cxjieittent,  however i  to  exclude  non-lieehoMers  also.  'Wbo>^ia]| 
judg€f  of  fliis  expediency  ?  The  scJciety :  and  'docs  that  embrace  the  pvoprieton  of 
certain  portions  qf  land  only  f  .  Exjiydietit,  foir  whom?  fo^^  tiie  fre^holdefs.  A  honb 
ajppellation  lyouldhe'deserve;  who,  on  tli^  4>lea  of  expediency,  sliouldnakfi  from  tfno« 
tner  his  piVperty  :  'what^then^shtjuld  be  said  of  him  who,  on  that  plea,  takes  ^remt 
anothef  his  rights,  upon  ^hich  'the  -^ticurity;  not* of  his' property  only,  but>  of  his  lift 
and  fiberty  depends  ?  '  ■    ■       .  .    i         ,  '•  -    *  " 

But  tlie  non-freeholders' ar^  condemned  tor  pursuiiigim  abstract  right,  whoise  pri- 
vation occasions  no  pra(>tical  ifijury.       .J  ,.  ' 

Your  memorialists,  do  jnol,- perhaps,  suffioi^ntly  ct^mpreliend  the'preclft^  import  of 
this  language,  ^o  oflen  4sed. .  The-  enjoyAienVof  aH  otiier  rights,  trKether  of  9^0^ 
or  property,  they  will,  not  deny,  nn^y  be  as  peri«Ct  amoRg  thbse  deprived  of  tm  privi- 
lage  of  voting,  as  among  those  postiosslng  it*,  it'niay  be  as  great  ub4<^  u  de^pottem, 
as  under  anyotJier  fbi4ii-of  Government.-  'Butthey  alohe  deserve  to  be  caHfid  treelov 
haT«  a  gu^Uiantee-ior  their  rights,.- who  participate  in  the  ibrmatibnof  th»tr  jpotitiD^ 
institutions,  and  in  the  control  jof  these  who  make  aAd  admintstei  tlie  kwa,  To  suck 
as  may  be  dispiosed  tc  surrender  this,  gr  any  o^efr  inuii  unity,  to'  the  kespittg  of  oth«i«y 
no  practical  mischief  may  ensue  from  its  aband9niiient ;  or  if  any^  none  mftt  wiUAaot 
be  Justly  merited.  J^ot  so  with  him  who  iVtis  as  a  fi-eeman  -shouM ;  who  wo«ld  think 
for  iiiinself  and  speak  what  ho  thinks ;. who  would  net  camnlit  his  conscience  or  hMl 
liberty  to  the  uncontrolled  direction  ofodiers.  To  ^n  the  privation  t>f  right,.of 
that  especially,  which*  i&  the  only  safeguard  of  freedom-,  is  practically  wreug.  *  ftb 
thought  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  -  It  was  not  the  oppressive  weicrht  of  the  tax<« 
imppsed  by  England  on  Amwcai"  it'waJ  tlie  assertion  «f  a  right  to -impose  any  buv" 
thens  whatever  upon  those  who  were  not  rp^resented";  to  bind  by  laws  those  who  bari 
no  share,  personal  or  delegated,  in  their  enuctmwnt/ that  roused  tiiis  eontiftelit'to 
arms.  Have  the  principle*  and  lvelinfrii.that  then  prevailed,  perished  with  -the  conHiM 
to  which  they  gave  birth  .*  If  not,  are  they  not  np<V  grossijumtni^ed  f  The  questiMBi, 
iA  submitted  to  your  candor  and  justice. 

Never  can  your  Ynemorialists  agree  that  peeumlery  burtiiend  or  personal  violence  aj% 
the  sole  injuries  of  whicJi  ^nen  may  dare  to  cctmptaiu.  It  may  be  tiiat  tlie  <freel)o)4iR« 
hi^ve  shewn  n<»^spo«ition  greatly  to'-abase.  therpowerKtlier^iave  assumed.  T^ey 
may  have  borne  themselves  with  oxem^ary 'uioderation.'  But  their .  unf^preseote^ 
brethren  cannot  submit  ti>  a  degrudipg  fcgula^on:  which  takes  frumiJiem,  oh  th* 
supposition  of  mental  inferiority  or  moral  dep'ravHy,  aU  sliare  in. tlie  Government  am- 
der  which  they  hve.  They  canrtotryiehitopretenaons'of  pohtico^  superiority  fouiMlo 
•d  on  the.  pos^es.sion  df  a  bit  of  land,' of  Avhatc^rer  dimen^ons.  They  caMnot  aeqoi* 
esce  in  political  bondage,  beCaUselhose  wjio  alifect  to  sway  over  thehi  the  rod  of  em- 
pire, treat  them  leniently.  The  -privilfege  w]iich  they  claiin^  they  respectftiUy  iosisty 
IS  theirs  as  of  riglit ;  and  they  are  under  no  obhgntion  to  assiga^asy  ressoa  whatever 
for  claiming- it,  but  that  it  is  their  own.    * 

Let  the  picture.be  for  a  moment  reversed.  Let  it  be  imagined  that -the  non-£i»e> 
holders,  poesessing  Ihe  physical  siiperiority  wnich  alone  can  cause  thehr  political  iji» 
fluent  to  bedrdo^ed,  should,  at  soAie  ^tnre  doy^  nftef  tha  mtmnur  ijf  the  ftmihM^r^ 
take  the  (iovemment  into  their  Own  hands,  *njf  d«al  out  to  tlte  latter  the^seme  mea* 
sure  of  justice  tliey  have  received  at  tlieir  iKftids.  It  is  needless  to  enquire  mto  the 
equity  of  sucli  a  proceeding;  but  WH)uld  the}?'  noVfiitd  frw  k'ih  tlieexample  set  thena 
at  least  tf  plausible  exco^jtj.-aud  to  the  freeholders'  r^Vnonstrancefretort  the-freehoid*r»* 
acgtU|)ent .'  .  That  ar^ipent  your -memoriotiets  will  not  now  recapitulate ;  they  leav^e, 
it. to  others  to  make  die  application.  *  .  •  ' 

.Your  memoriaiists,  have  thought  .it  dbe  to  the  magnitude  pf  the  t]uesti(m,  to  exm» 
Qune  at  some  Itmgtli  Ihe  grounds  on  which  their  political  -^roscrrptioa  is  usually  d^ 
fonded.  If  they,  have  ocqa-shmally  been  betraved  into  wjirmlh  pf  expression^  t|i^ 
transcendant  importance  of  the  frAnchise  Uiey  claim,  arid  tlje  nature  of  tne  olnection* 
they  haive  heen  compelled  to  meet,  \yjll  plead  their  apolOgj-  J>eep  wooid  be  thesr 
huniiliation  in  now  a^dre5|ing  you,  delegated  a«  you  have  iieen  b^v  those  who.  hold 
them  in  political  subjection,  did  -tliey  n<\t  but  tois  v/efrre member,  it-i^  their  brethrtfm 
to  whom-tliey  imput*:  their  wrongs,  and  from  whoffti  they- solicit  reparWioh.  Never^ 
indeed,  oanJiiey  cease  toprotest  against  the  measures  which  juive-made  you,  qot  ti»« 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  the  organ  of  a  {jriwil^ged  ord*r.  SlUVt|i*»y  approacH 
you  as  the  guardians  of  thej^ubhc  weal,  however  so  constituted;  as  dispensers  of  the 
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pl&iGc  jostace ;  as  sn.^fiaemhlage  pf  dtstiziguishe^I  citizens  wielding  the  power,  howe- 
Tct  irtegiikriy  'cjonf^rred,  of  new-iiKKieliiiig  the  fiindaniental  institiltioiw  of  the  State. 
Thej  bov  with  respectful  deftrence  to  tJie  virtues  and  talents  which  have  raised  you 
ta'ue  eminent  dtatioa  you,  no^'  ciccupy.  They  appeal,  through  you,  to  the  justice  of 
^^tr  country,  and  conftdentry  .trust,  under  your  aiispices,  to.  assume  that  equal 
luk.  in -the  c5iMniuni\y»  to  vyj^ch  .Uiey  conceive  thetnse/ves  justly  entitled,  and 
Wlueh,  tiHtJl  \Siey  «hsiti>deed  be  unwortliy  to  enjoy  it,  they  caii  never  iSfilhngly  pb- 


fnbe^alf  of  themeeting?.       '    .  ^ 

'  .  *  *       .       .  IVALTER'-D.  BLAIR,  Chdirman, 

•    '23E4fe,   •  .  ^'      •  .;  ,  •       _    • 

Jofl3k.B.  RiciftAR;pV>')  Secrefyrry. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that?  however  genUemeu  might  diffeT-inr opinion  on  the  questicfti 
diacosed  in  the  memorial,  hs  was- sore'  tiiey  mui^t  all,  feel  tliat  tlie  subject  was  one  of 
ft»  deepei^t  interttfit,  and  weH  entHlt^d  to  the  most  serious  altentioo  of  tlils  body.  He 
therdbre  oaored  its  refeie^oe  ,io  the  Cpt^jnittee'on  Uif  Leg^lative  Department  of 
Gorerament.  '  •  '       . .  '     • 

The  molioQ  scm  Agreed  |*,  and^hC'.mepKiipial  -rei^ei.  accoTeiingly. 

Mr.  Mercer  tiieQ,  presented  -a  meoiopra}.  wlitchf  n^  said,  came" from  a  highfy  rev*. 
p^etabie  body 'of  ettiaevs  in-Ffti?:/*  oounty.  Its  -purport  ttod  tenor  wtiTfi  very  d' 
i^Iar  to  that  whieb  had  -just  beenr  read;  anfl  he-moyed  its  letereHo*  to  the  sam^ 
CoBmittee.   *  .     ■      -     :  .   --' 

The  ■H>tion  w^  agreed  to,  and^the  leading,  of  tU&^moHal  h^ing  been^dispensed 
vith^1t»waA  referreiTtB  th^  Lfeff^latiVe'OutiTiittee. 

On  mo^oB  of  Mj.  M'Coy^  the  Hdu8»  ^en  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow  at  <»nd 


W^to£SIX^Y,,OorroBKR  14^  1820.,       •     - 
The  CoRTeatson  met  at.oi^  o'eiocjc,  and  ibi  sitting  was  iyp%ned  with  prayer  by  the 

n^bosinew  presentiBg  itself,  ^         " 

Mi.  M'Coy  moved  ah  adjounlbient,  but  witfj^ew  hie  motion  in  iaror  of  Mr.  Dod- 
flMdg^  wbonmTed.a  recess  of  tH*  House  -f^  four  o'clock,  hoping'tlitvt  the  First  Au- 
ditor O^ght  have  bad  time.to^feparef  and  lay'b«$^re  the  House  tlie  documents  which 
la^  iie«B  ordered  by  the  Convenliott.  .,  '  . 

Tin  Preeidfeot  then  laid  be^bre.  the  House  the  ^following  letter  frgm  the  An- 
difcir: 

.'-,.'  -  .      '  f  AitwtorIs  Offick,  \ 

■"  ^    •  ...-■•    '      :0<r/oW  13,  ie529.    -j 

&%: — Ik  compltafiCQ  wtth  one  of 'ike  r^^lutloito  adopted  bylhe  Convention  en  Uip 
l^thinst  I  have  ther -honor  to  transmit  a  statement  of  the  nuualier  of  persons  in  each 
avooty,  an4.  corporate  towh,  within  tJiil  CojumQitweuUlir  elmrged  with  State  tax  on 
■KnrvabTe  or^fperi^f  for  the  p^ar  ii^iiS.  The  dl^cumentK  called  ior  by  the  other  resolu- 
tiaBi<vill  be  fbnushed.as  sooti  as  they  oa^he  j^i^pared. ' '  .  .  • 
1  have  the  honor  to.be,  S'lf, 


.With  ^feat  re8j>eot  and.cooBidejation, 
.  1  our  ottedientrseivant,  '  i     • , 

Jaxju  MoHRO£,  Esq.   • 

President  ^  the  Conxat^LOf^ii    '.. 


,  JAMES  JP/HEATir; 
AmiHar  of  PtMit  4cf}owifts, 


f  .  ■  '    ,.  .  *   .  .  •  ,'- 

Mr.  Doddridge  -maved'to  hry  the  commUnicftttoo-  ott  the  tobje  and  prin^.it,  and -that 
lk«  Aflditpr  sboold  delivey  the  residue  Whe'n']>r^ar^d  to  tha.  public  picinter. 
Tlie  notion  was  agreetl  to.  -  S       '    ' '  *  .  - 

-Mr.  Johnsen,  with  a  view  to  give  the  Comyiittee*  moce  timej  moved  that  when  the 
Uoum  ai|pQttied,  it.^di^Hiro  tq  we^t^t  two.instejid  oC  one  o'clock,  which  Ijeing  a^ed 
le,  OB  a»tioa  of  Mr*  Dqddridge,  fea  Conventioa  adjowpied. 
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THURSDAY,  October  16,  1829.    "  .'    .      . 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  agreeably  to  adjournment /and  Was  opened 
with  prayer  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  £lie  Baptbt  Cliiirch. 

Mr.  Anderson  presented  d  memorial  from  ,t}ib  nojr-fr^eii<5ldeni  "bf  ShejMUi^t)fth, 
praying  thfe  extension  of  tlie  right  of  Suffrage  j  mUucI^  on  Mri  Apdersonts-jnolion; 
was  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee.  i         ,  •  '        '  * 

Mr.  M'Coy  rose  to  observe,  tlmt  liaving  no  disppsttionHo  sU  there,  o>  see  atkeni^ 
there,'  without  having  sometmngio  do,  ^e  moved  that  the  Cprtvention  ria^;.  wEich  faM 
agfeed  to  witliout  opposition.  " .  ^ ,  •  ,  *      *. 

And  thSn  the  Convention  adjo^mfed  until.  tp^mcJrraw,  "two 'o'cl©«k, '  r     .-/.,• 


*     *  ^        ERIUAT/Oc^bIir  16,  1,83$.  V    -.  .  *    - 

Th^  Convention  aese'n^bled- at 4Mk»  eNslpoki  and  ^pas  •peiied  wiUl  pray^  lj»y  tbelUv- 
Mr.  Tv)or,  of  the  Baptist  Chi^eh:     -^      '•     .        =•      - -.  ^.  ^  --.  .       .. 

And  (haviiig  n^  business  l|c^or«  ihem).on  M«..Kay.lar's.*m()tiQn,  t^e  CoiyreQtibv 
adj^mrned  liU  to-monrow,  two  p'otock.^  '■'.'• 


SATUKDAY,  OctoWji  if,  1829. .  "     ' 

T\^e  Rev.  Mr.  Ktfr  offered  up<a>ra{«]r ;  alWr  whiak,  4he  CoitvMition  was  Mlled  la 
order.  ^  -  "    '  /       • 

No  busii^eas  being  ye^  1;^ajlj^.  to  ^  laid  beifiure  Hvt  Conv^ ntioo,  Mr.  Doddridf^  movfd 
that  the  Convention  a^j^ura  ;  lie. stated  that  '^ttie  addPtiohkl  doeumenta  bad  bees 
prepared  by  the  Auditor  sf  FubliO',  Accounts,  which  wt)n^  b«  priced  in  the  kauds  <n 
Ahe  publia  pnbter  undaritpravidua  rbsolMioii  of  tkiit  hodyY  " 

Tne  motion  to  adjourn  prevailed  without  -opposition  ;  '^nd  tb^  .Convention  act»i4* 
ingly  adjonmed  Jul 'Msiikday 2  two  o'clock.  *  :   /       "   . 


-  MONDAY,  OcToHiit  19, .: 

The  ConVi»nUoirmQt  at  two  o'olfK^aild  its.  Attin^.  win  opboedjrith  prayer  by  tin 
Rev.  Mr.  Annstrong,  of  the  Pi^esbyteaan  Church. 

.   Mr.  Eitxhu^,  iroin  Che  Connmttee  oi|  X^en/pen^ati^;  made  the  ibikitring  fiotl^ 
repQjt,  in  part:-  *    .       '^  •  *  ,  •     '  ^  '     . 

The  Coram  iiMea  appointed  to  en<]tiire  intb  the  compensation  proper  tob^  aDow^ 
the  officers  of  the  Coi^wntioB,  have  aVreetl  to  th^^1owing*reaolution : , 

Resoltedy  That  the  sum' of  tdxteen  «>Qars  be  allowed  the  Sergeant  at  Amn  ft>r  iu^ 
tifyirig  WilliAm  %.  PemB  of  hifi  ejection  to  the  Convention. 

The  report  was  adopted.  :-     ^ 

Mr.  Ta:^16r  of  Chesterfield,  from  the  Committer  I5h'  the  BiU.tif  Ri|^U,  dbg.  made 
the  following  report;  *         i  .  •.    * 

The  Committee  to  whom  War  referred  the  BiU  or  DccIaAtion  of*  Rights,  tLstd  dl 
auch  Darts  .of  the  pre&emi  Cbnatltntipn  as  Are  not  refecreri  to  the^  CemrqrCtees  on  the 
Legrislative,  Cxecutive  and-  Jiidicial  I>e]^iurtrneQta  ^  {t«e  ^atrernment,  ha^e  had  the 
subjects  to  them  reftrFudv  under  their  eonsSderatten,  ip^  have  ki  paft  performafice  a£ 
the  duties- devolved  on  them,  agreed  upq^  thfe  following'resrdutioti :  ■ 

''  Resolytd,  Tbat^in  the  opinion -ef ^6  ^ocnjnitte^  the  Bill  or  Declaration^  of  R^rhly, 
&e.  requires  no  amendment.'' "   .    _   .  *         '  *  '•• 

The  report  waa  hii<  upon  the  table.  \  ,  -  *  '      * , 

Mr.  HarnsOQ  of  Rhckinghank  plreseniod  a  meq^orial  firom*  tke  non-frAeholdftrs  ef 
that  county  of  i^  similar  geneva)  import  to  those  hereiofoi^  pi«sented  ;  and  which  vraa, 
on  his  mojtion,  referred  without  residing  to  the  Legiokitive  Committee. 

No  farther  business  being  before  the  Convention,  on  motion  of  *Mr.  Meveer,  the 
House  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY,  October  20, 1829. 

The  Conrentioii  met  at  two  o'clock,  when  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Ker.  Mr.  Hamner,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  MarshaUffrom  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Department  of  Government, 
made  the  foUowin^  report  fronk  the  Committee : 

1.  ResoLzedf  That  the  Judicial  p«>wer  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inferior  Courts,  as  the  Legtsbture  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establisli,  and  in 
the  County  Coarts.  The  jurisdiction  of  tliese  tribunals  shall  be  regxilattd  by  law. 
The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Inlerior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offi- 
on  dtthjig  ffood  behaTiour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  tliis  C(  nsti- 
tutioD ;  andshall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment,  or  puLlic  trust: 
aod  the  acceptance  thereof,  by  either  of  them,  shaSl  vacate  his  judicial  office.  No 
modificahoa  or  abolition  of  any  Court,  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Judge  thereof 
of  his  office ;  bat  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  judicial  duties  which  the  Legislature 
shall  assign  him. 

2.  Resoitxd,  That  the  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  of  the  Gen- 
ual Court,  and  Chancellors  remain  m  office  until  the  expiration  of  tlie  first  session  of 
the  Legisktore,  held  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  no  longer.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them,  as  shall  net  be  re-appointed,  such  sum  as, 
&om  their  age,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  be  dee  med  reascnable. 

3.  Resdfedy  That  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Inferior  Courts,  except  Jus- 
ticsiof  the  County  Courts,  and  the  Aldermen  or  other  Ma;;i:tnites  ol  CorporaUun 
Courts,  shall  be  elected  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  He  uses  ot  the  Gtneral  As- 
•emWy,  each  House  voting  separately,  and  having  a  negative  on  the  ctlier ;  and  the 
Bttmbers  thereof  voting  rtca  voce.  The  votes  of  the  members  sliall  be  t  n!t  red  on  the 
Jooniala  of  their  respective  Houses.  Should  the  two  Houses,  in  any  case,  fail  to 
concur  in  the  electian  of  a  Judge,  during  the  session,  the  Grovemor  shall  decide  the 
election,  by  appointing  one  of  the  two  persons  who  first  received  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  Houjes  in  which  they  were  respectively  voted  for.  But  if  any  vacancy  shall 
oocor  daring  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  or  other  person  per- 
forming the  duty  of  Governor,  ma^r  appoint  a  person  to  fill  such  vacancy,  who  shall 
cootinoe  in  office  until  tho  end  ot  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

4.  Hisohed,  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts, 
■lali  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
Gontinoance  in  office. 

5.  iSesofved,  That  on  the  creation  of  any  new  county,  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall 
be  appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vacancies 
ahali  occur  in  anjr  county,  or  it  shall,  for  any  cause  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase 
their  number,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  c^the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respective  County  Courts. 

6-  Raolved,  That  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Courts  shall  be  appointed  by  their  ro- 
ipective  Courts,  and  their  tenure  of  office  be  prescribed  by  law. 

7.  ResfMved,  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts, 
offending  against  tho  State,  either  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or  neglect  of 
duty,  or  by  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the  House 
of  l>ele^ates,  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate.  If  found  guilty 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate,  such  persons  shall  be  removed  fix>m 
office.  And  any  Judge  so  impeached  shall  be  suspended  from  exer.cising  tlie  fimc- 
Ikms  of  his  office  untu  his  acquittal,  or  until  the  impeachment  shall  be  discontinued  or 
withdrawn. 

d.  Resolved,  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  ofiiice  by  a  vote  of  the  General  As- 
•hbMv  :  but  two- thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  eath  House  must  concur  in  such  vote, 
aad  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judge 
«f«^i*t  whom  the  Legislature  is  about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accom- 
panied with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  tor  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before 
tfce  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon. 

"fte  report  having  been  read,  on  motion  of  Mr.  ^larshall,  it  was  laid  upon  the 
taUe. 

Mr.  Giles,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Executive  Department  of  Government, 
mode  the  fi^Aowing  report,  which  was  read,  and  on  his  motion,  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  Executive  branch  of  tlie  Constitution,  have,  ac- 
oottliBg  to  order,  had  under  consideration  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  have 
coBfte  to  the  following  resolutions  thereupon  : 

L  lUsoUed,  That  the  chief  Executive  Office  of  this  Commonwealth,  ought  to  be 
rested  in  a  Governor. 
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2.  Jiesol9edj  That  there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Lieutenanl-GoTeinor  of  thb  Com- 
monwealth. ,  1         .        V  1 

9.  Rcsolrcdf  That  the  Executive  Council,  a«  at  present  organized,  ouffhttobe  abol- 
ifhed,  and  that  it  \a  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  CouncQ. 

4.  Resolred,  That  in  ca«e  of  tlie  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  the  said  pow- 
ers and  duties  shall  devolve  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  the  Legislature  bmj 
provide  for  tlie  case  of  removal,  death,  or  similar  inability  of  the  Lieutenant^Gorcmor. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  sheriffs  in  the  diflFerent  counties  in  the  CommonwMlUi, 
shall,  hereafter,  be  elected  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerovt 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  .  .         j  * 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  commissioned  officers  of  militia  compaaies  be  nommated  to 
the  Executive  by  a  majoritv  of  their  respective  companies. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  field  offiomrs  of  regiments  be  nominated  to  the  Executhre  by 
a  majority  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  their  respective  regiments. 

8.  Resolved,  That  no  pardon  shall  be  granted  in  any  case,  until  after  conviction  or 
judgment. 

Boih  reports  were  subsequently  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Giles  farther  stated,  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  Committee,  to  bA  that  they 
bo  discharged  from  the  fiurtlier  consideration  of  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  he 
made  that  motion  accordingly,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  was  thereupon 
discharged. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Frederick,  said,  that  having  belonged  to  the  Committee  which  had 
last  reported,  and  having  in  that  Committee  been  in  a  large  minority  of  its  members, 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  very  different  organization  of  the  Executive  Department  of 
Government,  from  that  which  the  Committee  had  adopted,  and  just  reported  to  the 
House,  he  asked  permission  to  rea<l,  and  to  lay  upon  the  table,  certain  resolutioae 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Leave  having  been  granted,  Mr.  Poivell  then  ofiered 
the  following,  which  were  read,  laid  upon  me  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  v» : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existing  form  of  GovemmeBt 
ought  to  be  amended  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor.  He  shall  hold  his  of- 
fice for  years,  and  be  ineligible  for  the  term  of  years  Uiereafter.  And  a 
Lieu'.enant-Governor  shall  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  term,  and  under 
the  pame  restrictions. 

Sec  2.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  act  as  President  of  the  Senate,  but  he  ahall 
have  no  right  to  vote  except  the  Senate  be  equally  divided  upon  any  queetioa;  m. 
which  case  he  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Sec  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Goyer- 
nor,  except  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  any  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
affe  of  years,  and  who  shall  not  have  resided  years  next  preceding  his 

election,  in  the  State. 

Sec  4.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant- €rovemor  ifhall  be  elected  at  the  times  and 
places  of  choosing  members  of  the  most  nimierous  branch  of  the  Legislature,  by  the 
voters  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  tlie  General  Assembly  ;  provided  that  the 
election  shall  take  plac^  tliroug^hout  the  Commonwealth  on  the  same  day.  The  per- 
sons respectively  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  shall  be  elected.  In  case  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes  for  Governor  or  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Legislature  shall  immediately 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses,  choose  of  the  persons  having  an  equal  number  of 
votes  for  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  tlie  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec  5.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  He  shall  have 
power  to  convene  tlie  Legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  shall,  fix>m  time 
to  time,  give  information  ti>  the  legislature  of  tlie  condition  of  tlie  Commonwealth, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration,  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient.  He  shall  expedite  all  such  measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the  Lte- 
gislature,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faitlifully  executed. 

Sec  6.  The  Grovemor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services,  a  compensation  which  diall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  term  for  which  tiiey  shall  have  been  elected. 

Sec  7.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  after  con- 
viction, for  all  offences,  except  treasons  and  in  cases  of  impeachment.  Upon  convic- 
tion for  treason,  he  shall  liave  power  to  suspend  tlie  execution  of  the  sentence,  unti] 
the  case  shall  bfe  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  when  the  Legislature 
may  pardon,  or  direct  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  or  grant  a  fartlier  reprieve. 

Sec  8.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resif. 
nation,  or  inabilitj^  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  powers  and  duties  shiUl 
devolve  on  tlie  Lieutenant-Ck>vemor ;  and  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  or  resigna> 
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tiim,  or  }ak»  mability  of  the  LieatenantpGrovemor,  the  Legislature  'may  provide  by 
Uw  npon  whom  the  duties  of  Goremor  shall  dTerolve,  untiJsuch  disabilities  Bhati  be 
ranoTad,  or  a  Governor  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  9.  "Hie  Governor  shall  have  power  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  Judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  or  Court  of  Final 
Jnriadictioii,  and  Judges  of  such  Inferior  Courts  as  may  flom  time  to  time  be  estab- 
liihed  by  law  ;  all  nuhtia  officers  from  the  rank  of  Colonel  inclusive ;  tha  Treasurer, 
Auditor  of  Pnbh'c  Accounts,  Re^rister  of  the  Land-Office,  and  Attorney- General. 
The  Leralatim  may  by  law  vest  the  appodntraent  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwei^,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  in  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Sw.  10,  The  Crovemor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
daring'  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  bv  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the 
and  of  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

8«c.  11.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  require  in  writing,  the  opinions  of  the 
lieutenant-Governor,  and  of  the  Attorney- General,  upon  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Skc.  12.  No  person,  whose  tenure  of  office  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Gover- 
nor, shall  be  removed  from  office  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
fueh  fttinoval.  Bat  the  Grovemor  shall  have  power,  at  any  time,  to  suspend  such* 
•fficer,  and  appoint  another  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  the  next  session 
of  the  Senate,  and,  until  their  advice  and  consent  to  such  removal  shall  be  ascertained 
and  expressed. 

Mr.  (Sordon  of  Albemarle,  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of  that  county,  oxi  the 
•object  of  fr^»dom  of  religion. 

The  petition  was  received,  and  without  reading,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Legislative  Department. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  hei*was  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  had  been  so  unfbrtn- 
Bate  as  not  to  agree  upon  all  the  propositions,  properly  referred  to  them,  under  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Crovernment,  and  like  the  gentleman  from  Frederick 
(Mr.  Powell)  he  would  ask  leave  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention, 
Mveral  reaolations  on  the  subject  of  that  Department,  which  he  wished  read  and  laid 
oothetaUe. 

PenoisBioa  having  been  wanted,  Mr.  Morgan  thereupon  offered  the  following,  which 
ware  read,  laid  upon  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  : 

The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a.  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  to 
MMSt  in  the  administration  of  the  affiiirs  of  Government,  when  required  by  the  Go- 
▼erttor ',  and  who  shall  act  as  Governor  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of 
the  Governor  from  office,  until  another  be  appointed  ;  and  in  case  of  impeachment, 
temporary  incmeity  of  any  kind,  or  absence  of  the  Goverhor  from  the  seat  of  C»o- 
vemment,  until  his  restoration  or  return.  And  ii  at  any  time  there  should  be  no 
■etiBg  Governor,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  impeached,  or  from  any 
other  cause  tiot  acting,  the  Executive  authority  shall  devolve  on,  and  be  exercised  by, 
tooie  person  appointed  by  law  for  that  purpose. 

The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Dele^tes,  and  their  terms  of  office  shall  end  on  the  last 
4aj  of.  December  of  every  year ;  hut  no  person  shall  be  eligible"  to  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor for  more  than  three  years  at  any  one  time,  nor  again,  until  ailer  he  shall  have 
been  out  of  that  office  four  years ;  and  in  like  manner  after  the  end  of  every  three 
jeais  of  service. 

The  Grovemor  shall  exercise  the  Executive  power  of  the  Government,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  see  that  they  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 
He  may,  at  his  own  discretion,  and  shall,  on  application  of  a  maioritv  of^the  Senate 
or  House  of  Delegates,  convene  the  General  Assembly :  And  he  shall  have  power 
to  gnnt  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  where  the  prosecution  shall  have  been  carried 
o«  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  otherwise  particularly  direct ;  in 
whiea  cases,  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  alone  have  and  exercise  the  power  of 
gnatin^  them ;  bat  no  pardon  sIiaII  be  granted  in  any  case,  until  after  judgment  or 


Aad  then  the  Convention  adjourned,  till  to-morrow,  two  o'clock. 
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WEDNESDAY,  Octobsr  21,  1829. 


The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  tht 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Marshall,  from  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judicial  Department  of  Government, 
then  rose  and  said,  tliat  altliough  it  was  not  probable  the  Convention  would  take  up 
any  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Select  Committees  which  had  been  appointed,  until  the 
reports  of  all  those  Committees  should  have  been  received,  yet,  with  a  view  to  put  the 
reports  which  had  been  rendered  in  a  way  to  be  actcd.-upon  by  the  Convention,  if 
such  should  be  its  pleasure,  he  moved  that  the  report  made  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicial  Department,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention,  and  be 
made  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  to-morrow.  .      »  i_ 

Mr.  Upshur  of  Ac-  umack,  said,  that  he  had  understood  a  wish  to  be  entertained  by 
some  members  of  the  House,  that  a  smaller  Couimittee  tha»  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  should  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  digesting  the  reports  of  the 
Select  Committees,  and  laying  the  whole  bef  re  the  Convention  to  receive  its  action 
thereon.  Should  such  a  course  be  adopted  after  tlie  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
had  gone  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  it  would  have  again'to  be  withdrawn  from 
•their  hands  and  put  with  the  rest  under  the  care  of  the  Sub-Committee.  He  would, 
therefore,  very  respectfully  suggest  to  the  member  from  Richmond,  whetlier  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  for  the  present  the  motion  which  he  had  made.  Mr. 
U.  said  that  he  was  tlie  rather  induced  to  tliis  course,  by  observing  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Executive  (Mr.  Giles)  was  not  in  his  place,  and  he  knew 
that  it  wa.s  not  the  wish  of  that  Committee,  that  their  resolution  should  take  the 
course  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Marshill  said,  that  he  was  by  no  means  solicitous  that  the  motion  he  had  ma^ 
should  be  adopted  :  his  only  object  had  been  to  put  business  in  such  a  train,  that  it 
might  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon  whenever  the  House  should  wish  to  consider  it. 
The  reference  of  the  report -to  a  Committee  of  tlie  Whole,  implied  no  sort  of  neces^ 
sity  that  tlie  report  should  be  immediately  ac!ed  upon.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Accomack,  (Mr.  Upshur)  if  tlie  House  should  agree  to  refer  all  the 
reports  to  a  Select  Committee  before  tlie  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  should  have  pef» 
fected  its  action  on  the  particular  report  which  was  Uie  subject  of  his  motion  ;  all  that 
would  have  to  be  done,  would  be  to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from  the 
further  consideration  of  it :  the  motion  he  had  made,  would  not  be  at  all  in  the  way  of 
such  a  course.  It  seemed  to  him  very  possible,  and  extremely  probable,  that  the  House 
would  not  refer  tlie  respective  reports  to  a  Select  Committee,  until  they  should  have 
received  some  report  from  the  Committee  of  Uie  Whole  :  nevertlieless,  he  wa«  en- 
tirely willintr  to  withdraw  his  motion,  if  the  gentleman  insisted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Doddridge  of  Brooke,  observed  tliat  if  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Accomack,  (Mr.  Upshur)  had  been  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  had  fallen  from  him, 
(Mr.  D.)  the  gentleman  had  certainly  misundt  rstoed  him.  The  course  he  had  desired 
to  see  pursued,  was  that  each  report  should  be  referred  to  a  separate  Committee  of  thif 
House,  and  after  all  tlie  reports  should  tlien  have  been  considered  and  fully  discuBsed 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  tliey  be  finally  referred  to  one  general  Committee,  which 
might  properly  be  called  a  Copying  Committee,  who  shoula  transcribe  and  report  the 
whole  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Upshur,  after  a  few  words  of  explanation,  withdrew  the  suggestion  he  had  made, 
and  the  question  having  been  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee  was  accordingly  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention,  and  made  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  to-mor« 
row. 

Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  now  moved  the  following  resolution: 
Rcso'vedy  That  it  be  a  standingr  order  of  the  Convention,  that  the  Convention  shall 
every  day  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention,  to  consider  the 
existing  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  such  pro|K>silion8  for  amendment  or 
alteration  thereof,  as  shall  be  referred  to  or  made  in  the  said  Committee. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  lay  the  resf)lution  upon  the  table,  suggesting,  as  a  reason^ 
that  its  adt>ption  would  involve  the  Convention  in  difficulty.  One  of  the  rules  they 
hid  adopted  f  >r  the  r  pr  ceed  nir,  required  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  should  be  called 
at  twelve  o'clock.  If  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  should  take 
effect,  the  C  nvention  would  have  to  meet  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  take  up 
the  re])'^rt  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  once :  but  he  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  the 
wish  of  anv  fr*'U*h  jhth  lo  tnke  up  tint,  or  nny  other  of  the  reports,  until  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  should  have  reported.  The  course  proposed  would  cut  short  the 
sittings  of  tliat  Committee,  which  he  was  happy  to  sav  had  now  drawn  so  far  toward  t 
close,  that  some  gUmpses  of  the  morning  hght  could  be  perceived,  and  a  hope  wsf 
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«nteitam«d  that  if  they  were  allowed,  as  at  present,  to  sit  till  two  o'clock,  they  might, 
perhaps,  finish  their  cfiscttsBions  to-morrow. 

A.  debate  on  &  question  of  order  now  arose,  in  which  Messrs.  Stanard,  Doddridge, 
P.P.  Barboor,  Mercer,  Leigh,  M'Coy  and  Jolinson  took  part. 

It  was  affirmed  on  the  one  hand,  that  nothings  would  be  gained  by  laying  the  rsso- 
kbou  of  Mr.  L«e\gh  on  the  table,  because  tlie  report  of  the  Judicial  Comuittee,  hav- 
iag  been  referred  to  a  particular  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  made  the  Order  of  the 
Diy  for  to-morroir,  the  Convention  would  still  have  to  meet,  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  take  up  the  report,  unless  the  order  were  postponed :  and  a  general  order, 
if  aecesouy,  might  as  well  be  postponed  as  a  specified  one,  though  indeed,  the  gene- 
ral sfanding  order  would  not  involve  any  necessity  of  postponement.     If  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  adopted,  the  Committer  of  the  Whole  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  up, 
at  its  own  election,  eitlier  one  of  the  reports  referred  to  it ;  comparing  each  with  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  existing  Constitution.     It  might  pass,  at  will,  from  one 
of  those  reports  to  the  other,  without  the  ceremony  of  rising,  reporting,  and  again 
ntdng,  for  that  purpose.     It  mi^t  sit  on  any  da^,  without  being  conhned,  as  must 
otherwise  h^  the  cose,  to  a  particular  day  specified :  and  its  powers  in  this  respect 
were  iUuatrated  by  reference  to  the  practice,  as  well  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

It  VIS  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  no  rule  which  now  bound  the 
Conrention,,  to  make  the  consideration  of  a  subject  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
"Whole,  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  any  particular  day.  That  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  existed  already,  and  a  subject  had  been  referred  to  it :  when  that  Committee 
ast,  It  might  take  up  any  subiect  whatever,  which  might  have  been  referred  to  a 
OHomittee  of  the  Whole :  in  this  Convention  as  in  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  there 
existed  but  one  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  and  all  subjects  referred  in  that  form,  be- 
looged  to  it,  as  of  course,  and  might  be  taken  up  in  such  order  as  the  Committee  it- 
•clf  should  ehooee.  There  was  no  need  of  referring  to  it  tlie  existing  Constitutioif , 
because  a  comparison  of  the  proposed  amendments  with  that  which  they  proposed  to 
amend,  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  discussion  6f  such  amendments ;  nor  was  it 
at  all  desirable,  that  the  Constitution  should  go  to  such  Committee,  and  there  be  taken 
^,  and  considered  by  sections,  as  though  it  were  a  reported  bill.  When  an  amend- 
ment to  a  law  was  referred,  either  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  in  Congress,  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  it  was  never  the  usage  to  refer  to  that  Committee  the  origi- 
nallaw  also. 

The  question  being  at  lengtli  token  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge  to  lay  Mr. 
Leigh's  resolution  on  the  table.  It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — Ayes  40 — Noes  37. 
So  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  accordingly. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  who  had  been  in  a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Executive,  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  report  of  that  Committee,  particularly  that  part 
of  il  which  related  to  the  abolition  of  the  Executive  Council,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  lav  the  following  resolutions  on  the  table,  and  to  liave  them  printed,  viz : 

Reaohfed,  That  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  present  Constitution  be  letained, 
and  that  the  eleventh  be  substituted  by  the  following  resolution : 

A  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  four  members,  shall  be  chosen 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  either  from  their  own  members,  or  the 
p:^ple  at  large,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Government.     They  shall  aimually 
choose  eut  of  their  own  members,  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who,  in  case  of  the  death, 
inability,  or  neceraary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Government,  shaU  act  as 
Governor.    The  Governor  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  shall  in  all  cases 
of  division,  have  the  casting  vote.     Two  members,  with  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  as  the  case  naay  be,  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and  their  advice  and  proceed- 
ings shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  by  the  members  present  (to  any  part 
whereof,  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent^  to  be  laid  before  the^General  Assembly, 
when  called  for  by  them.     The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  by  joint  bal- 
Vitof  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  four  years.     At  the  first  election, 
the  two  Houses  shall,  by  joint  resolution,  divide  the  persons  elected  into  two  classes: 
The  seats  of  the  Councillors  of  the  first  class,  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year ;  of  the  second  class,  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  fourth  year  -,  so  that  one 
half  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  they  shall  be  filled  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  As- 
aembly.    An  adequate  but  moderate  salary,  shall  be  settled  on  them,  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office,  and  they  shall  be  incapable  during  that  time,  of  sitting  in  either 
Uoaae  of  AsMmbly. 

la  conse<)uence  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Leigh's  resolution,  the  order  which  directed 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  consider  tlie  report  from  the  Judicial  Committee  to- 
morrow,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  re-considered,  and  altered  to  Monday 
next ;  whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
BBorrow,  at  two  o'clock. 
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THURSDAY,  October  22,  182^. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  its  Bitting  wm  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli. 

•Mr.  Giles  moved,  that  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  tlie  Executive,  be  now 
taken  up ;  wliich  motion  being  agreed  to,  he  then  moved  that  the  report  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Stanard  8U|»e8ted  to  him  the  propriety  of  forbearing  his  motion  till  the  House 
should  have  come  TO  some  decision  upon  the  resolution  offered  yesterday,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  and  now  lying  upon  the  table  :  the  Conven- 
tion had  not  yet  determined  whether  it  would.have  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  analo- 
gous in  its  duties  and  powers,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. If  the  motion  should  be  pressed  at  this  time,  tlie  effect  would  be,  that  the  re- 
port would  go  to  a  distinct  Committee  of  tlie  Whole,  from  that  to  which  liad  been  re- 
ferred the  report  from  the  Judicial  Committee :  fbr,  as  there  has  been  separate  orders, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  distinct  Conunittees.  But  if  the  Convention  should  agree 
to  adopt  the  resolution  upon  its  table,  the  order  referring  each  report  to  a  distinct  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  would  have  to  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Giles  observed,  in  reply,  that  not  having  been  present  yesterday,  he  was  not  ap- 
prised that  any  difficulty  would  arise  from  uie  motion  he  had  made,  but  seeing  that 
some  embarrassment  was  apprehended,  he  would,  with  great  pleasure,  withdraw  the 
motion ;  and  he  withdrew  it  according^ly. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  although  he  did  not  regard  it  as  at  all  important  that  the  report 
should  be  referred  at  this  time,  he  did  not  perceive  the  same  difficulty  as  had  presented 
itself  to  the  member  from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard.)  The  report  might,  certainly, 
be  referred  to  the  same  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  which  had  been  referred  the  report 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  ;  and  in  like  manner,  tlie  reports  from  all  the  Select  Com- 
mittees^ might  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  who  would 
then  hav«  the  whole  before  them  at  once.  He  saw,  he  said,  the  gentleman  from 
Oranga,  before  him  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  shake  his  head,  and  he  was  wellaware  that 
he  had  far  less  experience  in  Legislative  proceedings  than  that  gentleman ;  but  an- 
less  he  was  £rreatly  deceived,  indeed,  the  course  he  had  indicated  was  frequently  pur^ 
sued  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Barbour  replied,  that  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Powell)  was  certainlj 
correct,  when  he  stated  that  several  analogous  subjects  were  often  referred  to  tlie 
same  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  but  then  those  subjects  were  not  all  held  to  be  be- 
fore the  Committee  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  but  were  taken  up  consecutively,  mud 
each  considered  and  discussed  by  itself,  and  as  distinct  from  the  otliers. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  made  the 
following  report  in  part,  which,  on  liis  motion,  was  laid  upon  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Rifflits,  and  aJI 
such  Darts  of  the  present  Constitution  as  are  not  referred  to  the  Committees  on  tJle 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government,  have,  according 
to  mrder,  had  the  subjects  to  them  referred,  under  their  consideration,. and  have  frirther, 
ia  part  performance  of  the  duties  devolved  on  them,  agreed  upon  the  following  resoluv 
tions :  '  ■  r 

1.  Resdvtd,  as  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  the  Constitution'  of  this  State 
ought  to  be  so  amended,  as  to  provide  a  mode  in  which  future  amendments  shall  be 
mime  therein. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  first  and  second  sections  of  tlie  present  Constitution,  ought  to 
be  stricken  out,  and  that  an  introductory  clause,  adapted  to  the  amended  Constitutioo, 
be  substituted  in  li^  thereof. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  twelflh,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  sections  of  the  pre- 
sent Constitution,  ought  to  be  stricken  out  as  no  longer  necessary. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press,  ought  to  be  held  sacred  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

5.  Resolved,  That  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  created  or  granted ;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  Kiu^r, 
Prince,  or  foreign  State,  shall  hold  any  office  under  this  State. 

6.  Resolved,  as  Ike  oi}inion  of  this  Committee,  That  tlie  Constitution  ought  to  be  so 
amended, as  to  provide,  *'  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  re- 
ligious worship,  place  or  ministry,  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  r^rtrained,  mo- 
lested, or  burthened  in  his-  body,  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of 

•  his  reUgiouB  o{>inions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men,  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argu- 
ment to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  reliopon ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no 
wise,  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  M'Coy,  the  House  then  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  October  23,  1829. 

Tlie  Con'rention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Talks,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Madiaon  froni  tkw  Committee  on  the  Judicial  Department,  asked  and  obtained 
leave,  tkni  that  CommiUee  might  sit  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  during  the  sittings 
of  the  Conventioa. 

Mr.  Taylor  atf  Norfolk,  a  menober  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  other 
mattars  not  re/erred  to  the  previous  Committees,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  lay  aixm 
Am  table  the  following  propositions,  which  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolrtd  1st,  That  Oke  elective  franchise  should  be  unifomL;  so  lliat,  throughout  the 
State,  shntlar  qualifications  should  confer  a  similar  right  of  8i:^rage. 

RtMlvtd  ad,  That,  among  those  entitled  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  the  elec- 
tive traochise,  there  should  be  endrt  equality  of  suffrage;  so  that,  in  all  elections,  the 
aaffirage  of  one  qualified  voter  should  avail  as  much  as  that  of  another  qualified  voter, 
whatever  may  be  the  dispcu-ity  of  their  respective  fortunes. 

Rtmteed  3d,  Tliat  equal  nombers  of  qualified  voters  are  entitled  to  equal  represen- 
tation throi^out  the  State. 

Resdred  £b.  That  as  individual  suffrage  should  be  equals  without  respect  to  the  dis- 
parity oT  individual  fortune,  so  an  equal  nwm^er  of  qualified  voters  are  entitled  to  eqsal 
r^resentatioa,  without  regard  to  the  disparity  of  their  aggregate  fortunes. 

Rtmiwed  Sth,  That  in  all  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  pubhc  service,  regard  should 
be  ha.1  to  Ihs  ability  o€  individuals  to  contribute ;  and  as  this  abihty  to  pay,  fit>m  di»> 
pai^y  of  fortune  is  unemud,  it  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive  to  require  ttoch  citizen  to 
piy  an  equal  amount  of  public  taxes. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Summers,  the  Convention  then  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  October  24,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  having  been  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parks,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

}At.  Madison,  fit)m  the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Grovemment,  have, 
accercfing  to  order,  nad  under  consideration  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  have 
agreed  to  iha  following 

REPORT. 

1.  Ruphed,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively. 

2.  Reaolred,  That  a  Census  of  the  population  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
portioning the  representation,  iSliouId  be  taken  in  the  year  1831,  the  year  1645,^and 
thereafUr  at  least  once  in  every  twenty  years. 

3-  Resohedj  That  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who  now 
enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution :  Provided^  That  no  person  shall  vote  by  vir- 
tue of  his  freehold  only,  unless  the  same  shall  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  at  least 
$  fw  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  be  required  by  law :     And  shall 

be  extended ;  first,  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident 
therein,  above  the  ago  of  twenty-one  yeafrs,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for  six 
months,  or  who  has  acquired  by  raarnage,  descent,  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  a»- 
•emtA  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  dollars  for  tiie  payment  of  taxes,  if  such 

asspwatent  shall  be  required  by  law ;  second,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee, 
in  remainder,  or  reveruion,  in  land,  the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  he  dollars ; 

third,  or  who  shall  owA  and  have  possessed  a  leasehold  estate  with  the  evidence  of 
titW  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  which  shall  be 
ttnetpired,  of  the  annual  value,  or  rent  of  dollars;  fourth,  or  who  for  twelve 

i»onthi  next  preceding,  has  J)een  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  the 
county,  city,  borough  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall 
hare  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  pre- 
cedng  year,  and  aotuiUy  paid  the  same:  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the-right  of 
•uffra^  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any  person  of  imsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a 
pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  ofiicer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  nor  by  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  offence ;  nor  by  citizens 
bom  without  the  Commonwealth,  unless  they  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five 
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year»  immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  tliey  shaU  offer  to  vote,  and  two 
years  preceding  the  said  election,  in  tiie  coiyity,  city,  borough  or  election  diatrict, 
where  Uiey  shaU  offer  to  vote,  (the  mode  of  provmg  such  previous  residence,  when 
disputed,  to  be  prescnbed  by  law,)  and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of 
the  qualifications  above  enumerated. 

4.  Resolvedy  That  Uie  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  of  this  Stote  ought  to  be 
neither  increased  nor  dhninished,  nor  the  classification  of  its  members  changed. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  ought  to  be 
reduced,  so  that  the  same  be  not  less  Uian  one  hundred  and  twenty,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  and  filly. 

6.  Resolved,  That  no  person  obght  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  tlii« 
State,  who  is  not  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

7.  Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  this  State,  who  is  not  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

8.  Resdved,  Timt  it  ought  to  be  provided,  that  in  all  elections  for  members  of  either 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  election  of  all  officers  which  mav  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  jointiy,  or  in  eitiier  sei4ratelv 
witii  Uie  exception  of  the  appointment  of  tiieir  own  officers,  the  votes  should  be  iriiren 
openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.  ® 

9.  Resolved,  That  no  man  shall  be  compeUed  to  frequent  or  support  any  relijrious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever;  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained;  molested 
or  burthened  m  his  body  or  good.s,  nor  shaU  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  reU' 
gious  opiniouB  or  beUef ;  but  Uiat  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  tiiat  the  same  shaU  in  no  w^se  <^ 
mmish,  enlarge,  or  affect  Uieir  civil  capacities.  .  ,  «  « ^«»e  oi 

That  the  Legislature  shaU  have  no  power  to  prescribe  any  religious  test  whatever 
nor  to  establish  by  law  any  subordination  or  preference  between  Afferent  s^te  or  dl^ 
nominations,  nor  confer  ahy  peculiar  privileges  or  advantages  on  any  one  sect  or  d^ 
nomination,  over  otiiers ;  nor  pass  any  law,  requiring  or  amhorising  Ly  religioii  el 
ciety  or  the  people  of  any  district  within  this  fcommonwealUi,  to  levy  on  tii^el^ 
or  otiiers,  any  tax  for  tiie  erection  or  repair  of  any  house  for  pubhc  worship,  or  IhJ 
support  of  any  church  or  ministry,  but  tiiat  it  be  left  free  to  every  person  to  sel^t 
whom  he  pleases  as  his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make  for  his  support,  such  private 
contract  as  he  pleases  :  Provided,  however,  tiiat  the  foregoing  clauses  shall  not  b«  «» 
construed,  as  to  permit  any  minister  of  tiie  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denomination  to 
be  eligible  to  eitiier  House  of  tiie  General  Assembly,  "*"auon,  to 

10.  Resolved,  That  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex^post  facto  law,  or  kw  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  ought  to  be  passed.  i«*"iug  Lne 

11.  Resolved,  That  private  property  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  public  uses  without 
just  compensation.  ^  wiiuuut 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  tiie  Legislature  shall  receive  for  tiieir  servicM 
a  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  TreaaarT-' 
^w\.T  ♦n  ;P"«^!"ff/^«  compensation  of  members  of  tiie  Legislature  shaU  ^e 
InZieT  ^^  "^^  "*^^'  """""^  '^^"^"^  *^^  ^*«  ^^  ^-^  ""ay  have  W^ 
akin"  /^^^'f  ^'  ^^^^  J^Z  SenntoT  or  Delegate  shall,  during  tiie  tenn  for  which  h- 
!^,-  u^'^w^if''  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil^ffice  of  profit^der  t^s  StatL 
which  shal  have  been  created,  or  tiie  emoluments  of  which  slaJIhrve  been  fn' 
crew  dunng  such  term,  except  such  offices  as  may  be  filled  by  elec^^^^^^^      the" 

Mr.  Madison  moved  that  tiie  report  be  printi»H  nnH  r^f^Ty^A  ♦«  ♦u  /^ 

had  m^H^^T"  ""''''  *"*  *™'i  ''fJ'  '^'^''''y  "'°=*°'  «"  withdraw  tlie  moUon,  which  he 

^rXin  wSr„"  °'  ""^ "'""'''  '^•'"  «•'*  ^  »*"  '^^^  ■'  "<»  ti-^ -uc: 

4:d'S;'i.r.;?^L^X?'ii'n  '^''"'™"°"  then.ookupU.e  foUowiog  re'«>.„a^. 
.u'li^^"'*"','  '^'"'*  it  be  a  standing  order  of  the  ConvenUon  that  the  Pnn^^t: 
ahall  every  day  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  .he  Whole  ConTnUon  C^^Z 
the  existing  ConsUtution  of  U.e  Commonwealth,  and  such  proSonil  for^!^^^ 
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tk^  p«actie«  of  this  Canyeiition,  in  itlation  to  its  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  the 
eomo  poimed  in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  and  did  he  believe  thafprecisely  the  same 
object  conld  be  obtained  in  any  other  waj,  he  should  not  have  the  least  objection ; 
but  he  did  no|  think  that  that  was  the  case.  The  original  design,  as  proiweed  by 
■Mae  g«ntlem«n,  waa,  that  the  Convention  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  a€ 
the  Whole,  off  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  there  take  up  and  discuss  the 
various  «abject8  reported  up^n  by  the  Select  Committees.  But,  said  Mr.  L.  this 
CbnTeBtk>n  has  not  been  charged  with  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  otdy 
withthfi  revMon  of  its  fiindamental  law.    The  only  dutv^ssiimed  to  us,  is  to  con- 


of  the  Whole  on  the  business  before  us.  The  .course  indicated  by  the  resolution  must 
hB  iiuaifiar  to  all  who  hav«  served  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  1  do  not  say  that 
the  practice  there  porsued,  is  the  best  that  ezists  in  the  world  •,  but  it  is  the  couwe 
best  known  to  us.  _ 

Messrs.  Mercer  and  Doddiidee  stated,  that  having  had  conversation  with  the  g^n- 
tleiiian  from  Chesterfield,  in  relation  to  the  object  and  bearing  of  his  resolution,  the 
ofejeetions  they  had  formerly  entertained  were  removed,  and  tney  were  now  fully  sa« 
tMfied  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  qne^ticm  being  thereupon ^aken,  the  resolution  was  adopted  nwi.  can. 

Mr.  Madison  now  movecLuie.  reference  of  the  Report  from  the  Legislative  Commit* 
tee,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  and  it  was  so  referred. 

Mr.  GiW  made  a  similar  motion,  with  respeot  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  from 
the  Executive  Department,  which  was  also  agreed,  to. 

Mr.  Marshall  observed,  that  it  was  obviously  convenient,  that  all  the  reports  from 
He  Select  Committees,  should  be  before  the  same  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  and  as 
he  believed,  though  he  was  not  entirely  sure,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Joihcial  Department,  had  been  referred  to  a  particuhir  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Astiaet  from  that  recognized  in  the  resolution  tliis  day  adopted,  he  moved,  if  that 
were  the  case,  that  the  particular  Conmiittee  bf  the  Whole,  to  which  the  report  had 
gone,  mijgfat  be  discharged  from  the  farther  consideration  of  il,  and  that  tlie  report 
Boigte  take  the  same  direction^  as  had  been  given  to  those  from  the  other  Select  Com- 
ihittees^  The  motian  prevailed,  and  the  report  from  ^e  Judicial  Committee  was 
tfR*reapon  referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  PoweO  moved,  that  certain  resolutions,  which  at  his  request  had  been  yesterday 
laM  mm  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  should  now  be  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  a 
general  order  was  psOTed,  directing  that  all  reports  made  by  any  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittees, as  well  as  all  propositions,  heretofore  moved  in  the  House,  be  referred  to  the 
CommitCee  of  the  Whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  it  was  resolved,  that  when  the  House  adjourned,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  oti  Monday  next>  ^  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Fltzhugh  said,  that  he  should  have  forborne  to  submit  his  personal  views  on  the 
sdtbjects  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  for  the  course  pursued  by  ot>ier 
(entlemen.  As  his  views  differed  ^probably  from  both  of  what  might  be  called  the 
great  peitiee  in  the  House,  he  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  four  te- 
sohitioiis,  which  he  had  drawn  up,  and  which  he  asked  leave  to  lay  upon  the  table, 
flod  have  printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  F.lhen  r<4d  in  his  place  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Rttolvedy  That  the  Senate  ought  to  be  divided  once  in  every  years  into 

election  dtstricts^  contaimiig  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  portions  of  white 
population ;  and  that  «ach  district  shocdd  be  entitled  to  one  Senator,  and  Dele> 

gates',  the  fbrrter  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  district,  and  the  latter  to  be  distributed 
•nwm^  and  elected  by  the  counties  composing  the  district,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
propoc^on  to  their  white  popuhition. 

2.  Rudetd,  That  the  power -of  the  Legislature  to  impose  taxes,  ought  to  be  so  li- 
mhed,  as  to  proliibit  the  imposition  on  property,  eitlier  real  or  personal,  of  any  other 
liBstk  aa  "  advaltrrent,"  tax ;  and  that  in  apportioninor  this  lax,  eiUier  for  State  or  county  . 
porposes,  the  whole  visible  property  (household  furniture  and  wearing  apparel  ex- 
cepted) of  each  individual  in  the  community,  ought  to  be  valued,  and  taxed  only  in 
proportion  to  its  value:  Provided,  however  ,nhat  no  individual,  whose  property  (with 
the  above  exception)  does  not  exceed  m  value  dollars,  ought  to  be  subject  to 
tny  property  tax  whatever :  And  provided,  moreover,  that  the  I^egislature  may  im- 
pose on  all  professions  and  occupations,  usually  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  support, 
MBch  tax  as  msiy  be  deemed  rcMusonable.                           '     -  i  ^  s     r^ 

Z.  Rtmhctd^  That  to  prevent  any  unfair  distribution  of  the  revenue  of  the  Com- 
flWBweahfa,  the  Legialature  ought  to  be  j.rohibited  from  making  appropriations  (ex- 
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cept  by  votes  of  two-thirda  of  the  membew  of  Ijoth  ita  brapchee)  to  any  road  or  ouul, 
until  three-fiflha  oPthe  amount  neceaeary  to  complete  auch  road  or  canal,  shall  hate 
been  otherwise  aubacribed,  and  either  paid  or  aecured  to  be  paid  as  the  law  may 
direct. 

4.  Resolved f  That  the  right  of  suffrage  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  fifee  male  white 
citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  having  been  months 

preceding  the  election,  freeholders  or  house-keepers  in  thecoui^y  where  they  offer  to 
vote.  shJl,  within  that  time,  have  been  assessed  on  property  (exclusive  of  household 
fomiture  and  wearing  apparel)  exceeding  in  value  dollars,  or  in  a.  tax  other 

than  a  property  tax,  of  the  amount  ot  '  dollars,  and  shall  have  actuaOy  )paid 

all  the  taxes  with  which  they  may  have  been  legally  charged,  duriiig  the  curreat 
year. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  the  ^)aperB  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  should  be  printed  consecutively,  in  one  connectejd  body. 

Mr.  Claytor  of  Campbell,  offered  tne  following  resolutions,  which,  on  his  motion, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1.  Resolvedy  That  the  right  of  suffrage,  belongs  to,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by,  all 
free  white  male  citizens  within  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  are  able  to  give  sufficient  evidence  of/'  attachment  to,  and  a 
permanent  common  interest  with,  the  community." 

Z.  Resolvedt  That  nativity,  or  residence  within  the  X^mmon wealth,  for  a  suffi- 
cient time,  and  the  payment  of  all  taxes  imposed,  ar.d  performance  of  all  publift 
duties  required  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  ought  to  be  deemed  somcient 
evidence.  -       >  -  . 

3.  Resolffedy  therefore,  That  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage  ought  to  be  exercised  aiMl  enjoyed 
by  all  free  white  niale  citizena  of  tlua  Commo'n wealth,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yeara,  except,  first,  paupers;  second,  persona  convicted  of  infamoos 
crimes;  third,  persons  of  unsound  minds ;  fourth,  persons  who  have  refused  or  failed  tp 
pay  all  takes  assessed  or  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  for  the  year  next  preceding  any 
election  at  which  they  may  offer  to  vote ;  fiflh,  persons  in  the  miUtary  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State ;  and  sixth,  persons  not  native  bom  dtizens 
of  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  not  resided  at  least  three  years  within  the  sanK, 
and  one  year  in  the  county,  citv,  borough  or  election  district  in  which  they  offer  to 
vx>te,  and  been  regularly  assessed  fi>r  taxation ;  and  if  liable  to  mihtia  dutv,  enrolled 
in  the  militia  of  the  same :  Provided,  however,  that  this  last  restriction  shall  not  be 
so  construed  as  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  right  of  suffra^,  who  had  under  tliis 
Constitution  previously  been  qualified  to  exercise  the  same  m  any  county,  city^bo* 
rough  or  election  district,  of  this  State :  And  provided,  moreover,  that  wherever  any 
question  arises  as  to  the  right  of  an  individual  to  vote,  the  4mu8  probatuU  shall  be 
upon   the  person  claiming  the  right. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  stating  that  he  was  in  a  considerable  minority  in  the  Jn- 
dicial  Committee  on  the  propositions  there  adopted,  would  beg  leave  to  submit  htf 
own  views  in  the  resolutions  which  had  been  rejected  by  that  Committee^  They 
were  as  follows : 

Rtsolvedj  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  and  ia 
iHich  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from,  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
'J'Jie  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  The  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  bB- 
haviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Constitution ;  andehall,at 
the  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment  or  public  trust;  and  the  axxseptance 
thereof  by  either  of  them,  shall  vacate  his  Judicial  office. 

Resolved^  That  the  counties,  cities  and  boroughs  shall  be  divided  into  wards  for  the 
apportionment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  among  uie  people ;  and  the  persons  authorized 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  each  ward,  shall  elect  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  therein,  who  shall  be  commissioned  to  continue  in  office  for  the  term  </ 
years,  but  removeable  for  any  bribery,  corruption,  or  other  high  crime  Oi 
misdemeanor,  by  indictment  or  information,  in  any  Court  holdinir  iurisdictioB 
thereof.  "  "^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Constables  shall  in  like  manner  be  elected  annually  in  said  wardi. 

Resolved,  That  the  appointment  of  the  Clerks  of  the  several  courts,  and  their  tenors 
of  fiffice,  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  also  offered  the  following,  which  were  made  the  objeeis 
of  a  similar  order. 

1.  Resolved,  That  all  persons  now  by  law' possessed  of  the  right  of  sufihtfe,  havs 
sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to.  Uie  coai- 
mumty,  and  have  the  right  of  suffrage. 
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1-^r^J^.^J^Wnt  to,  the  ^m„4^:!L"ii:::^eX$,^TX^"''~" 
!.7Jv!r^'  ^  '""^  ^**  "'"'•  "«»'«  °f  twenty-one  Vfanof  aire  notmcind*d 

H^C^^^^^'S'^^^*^'  "^^  "^-i«>fl»  »f  having  the  right  rf^SS 
BtkuComiDcmwwath.^  m  open  court,  as  may  be  prewrib^  by  U^,  make  a^ 
dto^onof  hi.  mtentjon  to  bec«ne  a  permanent  resiJent  in  this  Itate.'imd  tf  rach 
^SZ^S^^^  aftei  makmg  such  decla«tion, «>lemnly  promi.4  to  ™bmi™to. 
J«,3rf^,^h"^°*  °*^  '^'S  Co"™°°wealth,  «,d  if  li  shall  Sot  havrbeS 
SS^«jf ^I  ^^  ^^  "^  nnsdemeanor  against  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
S^^S?^  ^  considered  as  hwmg  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  aV 
Uctoertto,  the  COTamunity,  and  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage. 
A^Jten.on  motKm  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  House  adjoumeS untU  Monday , eleven 


MONDAY,  October  26, 1829. 

tiofwt^^^^r^r^^t^^^^^^^  on  his  .0. 

t1^!!^'V^u  ^*  l-«^flaj>ve  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  General  Aiwembly  of 
Vmua,  which  ahaU  coniost  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates.     But  no  Minister 

JLS!,*v^TLln"Sr  ^^-^^^^a^^^' or  person  holding  any  fucrative  office,  place,  or 
tppomttaunt,  ahall  be  a  Senator  or  Delegate.  »  r        >    * 

ATi^Jlf*"***  **^  coo«»t  of  thirty-two  Senators,  a  majority  of  whom,  and  no  less, 
ijau  lorm  a  qaorain,  to  do  business ;  for  whose  election  the  State  shall  be  divided  from 
tro  to  time«  equally  as  may  be  according  to  the  number  of  free  white  citizens,  into 
ii«t«n  du^rrets;  and  at  the  first  election,  there  shall  be  two  Senators  chosen  in  each 
gwnrt;  theSeiwtor  harin^  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  for  the  terra  of  four  years; 
^^'  i*  *^^^  oftwo  years :  And  to  keep  up  the  succession,  every  second 

yj»  tnereaftcr,  <me  Senator  shall  be  chosen  in  each  district,  for  the  term  of  four  years : 
am  BO  petacm  shaU  be  a  Senator,- who  shall  not  b«  a  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
t^imiawealtk,  of  the  afe  of  tweaty-five  years,  and  an  actual  resident  freeholder  of 
ipB  distnot,  at  the  time  of  election. 

"  T*^  ^oo«»  ^rf"  Delegate^  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  sixty-four,  nor  more  than 
^  1^^?**^  ****  seventy-six  Delegates,  who  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  people, 
™  T*S*°  ""*"*^7»  "*  "^^^h  maimer  that  one  equal  sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber staill  be  elected  in  each  Senatorial  District :  But  no  person  shall  be  a  Delegate, 
^m  shall  not  be  a  free  white  citizen  oT  tlie  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  an  actual 
rewdent  of  his  Senatorial  District  at  the  time  of  election. 

"  Each  House  shall  have  power  to  appoint  its  own  officers ;  settle  its  own  rules  of 
goceeding;  judge  the  iqualifications,  nnd  determine  the  contested  elections  of  its  own 
maaima;  issue  writs  of  election  to  supply  vacancies  occurring  during  the  sessions; 
ordinate  bills,  and  adjourn  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  but  afl  laws  shall  be 
^rtoHy  approved  and  passed  by  both  Houses. 

"  T^e  General  Assembly  shall  meet  once  or  oflener  in  every  year,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  arrest,  and  enlarged  from  imprisonment,  in  all  cases 
«cept  treason,  felony,  or  perjury,  during  their  sessions,  and  for  the  term  of  twenty 
Vf%  before  and  afler :  And  no  disqualification,  prohibition  or  test,  shall  ever  be  de» 
y^^  imposed  or  required  by  law,  whereby  to  change  t)r  alter  the  eli^bility  of  any 
penoa  qiulified  under  this  Constitution  to  be  a  Senator  or  Delegate.  But,  all  Sena- 
tow  Md  Delegates,  before  they  shall  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  in  pre- 
twe  of  soncM  person  authorised  to  administer  tJie  same,  shall  make  oath  or  solemn 

«nnation  in  this  form,  to  wit :  "  I, ,  do  declare  myself  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 

CooBiaonweallh  of  Virginia,  owing  no  allemance  to  any  foreign  power.  Prince,  or 
State;  aod  1  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  shall  be  faitliinl  and  true  to  the  said  Com- 
moBweahh  of  Virginia,  so  long  ai  I  continue  a  citizen  thereof,  and  that  I  will  faith- 
fully, impartially,  and  justly,  according  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  judgment,  perform 
*•  i?^  ^  ™y  office  (Senator  or  Delegate.)  So  help  me  God." 

**  Tbtt  an  free  white  men  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  of  right,  and  forever  shall  bp. 
tfiaUy  free  and  independent :  And  suffrage,  without  regard  te  birth  or  cohdition  of 
c^ate,  being  the  ihdeieasible  right  of  every  such  effective  man,  proving  permanent 
CfiBBOtaa  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  commimity,  it  is  delared  to  belong  to. 
and,  in  the  election  of  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  exercised 
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by  all  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  age  0^^^"^^-^*  J^ 
^ho  shall  reside  in  Uie  county,  city,  or  borough,  in  which  they  ' ««f  ^»^*y/^^^^>^ 
Tote  and  shall  liave  so  resialed  for  one  whoTe  year  next  before  Ufe  tune  of  electixrti , 
oS^eiulan  those  who  shril  have  failed,  in  this  fconimonwealUi,  to  P-y,  ^"y  P^^^^j^ 
or  levy,  or  part  thereof,  wiUiin  eiUier  of  U.e  two  years  next  preceding  the  one  in  which 
Sey  pr«l>I^e  to  vote  j  oV  paupers ;  or  those  under  jud^ent  of  felony  or  oOier  mfomop. 
crime  ;  or  soldiers,  mariners,  or  marines  in  Uie  service  of  the  SUte,  or  of  tJie  Uiuted 
States :  And  that  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  exercised  only  by  P«"^"«  f;«P^^.^ 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  Uie  Commonwealth,  there  shall  be  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  annum,  levied  on  every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  ye*«,^ 
be  collected  and  paid  into  the  pubHc  treasury ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  annXially.  set 
apart  an  amount  of  Uie  property-tax  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  poU-Uxx  »>  paidm; 
and  these  two  suras  shall  be  annuaUy  appropriated  and  consUtute  a  pnncipal  tund,  al- 
ways to  be  preserved  and  vested  in  profitable  stooks,  or  put  to  profitable  us^,  fJie  m- 
terest  and  profit  whereof,  shall,  in  the  best  manner,  be  apphed  every  year  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  Virginia."  ,      ,      ,  ^     _.      ,.        r        *i 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  perceived  that  it  seemed  to, lie  tlie. understanding  of  gentlemen, 
that  under  the  rule  reported  by  the  Coinmittee  on  rules  of  order,  all  proposxtionfl  for 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  must  be  made  in  the  Convention  it«elf,  before  they 
could  be  laid  before  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Gentlemen,  he  saw,  were  acting 
on  such  an  understanding,  lie  had  not  so  appreliended  the  meaning  of  the  rule  when 
it  was  a^lopted ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  supposed  tliat  members  were'at  full  hbe^y  to 
move  their  proposed  amendments  in  tJie  C^ommittee,  )\'ithout  previously  submitting 
them  to  the  House.  If  tliis  were  not  the  just  uhderstaning  of:  the  .rule,  it  ought  to 
:  and  he  now  asked  for  information. 

ion  of  Mr.  Mennis,  the  resolution  containing  the  rule  was  read, 
ddridge  said,  that  his  understanding  of  the  rule  was,  Uiat  when  the  Consti- 
my  or  its  parts,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  should  be  taken  up  in  Com^iitte^  of 
},  It  would  tlien  be  in  order  for  any  gentleman  to  propose  sudi  ainenchuents 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.     If  such  a  construction  were  not  aJopC- 
)nvention  might  have  the  whole  jwlitical  creed  of  every  one  of  its  inemben 
on  its  minutes  in  the  form  of  resolutions.     The  si^wtance  of  tlie  resolutions 
I  just  been  read,  would  have  been  i>roperly  presented  in  Comiiiittee  of  the 
Whole  at  the  appropriate  time.     For  instance  :  the  ^reat  subjettof  the  right  of  suf- 
jfrage  had  been  reported  upon  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  having  been  H|>eciil0d  un- 
der tliree  distinct  resolutions.     As  eacli  of  these'  came  before  the  Committee,  every 
gentleman  could  propose  to  amend  it  in  such  way  as  toliim  pcometlexpedient,  by  etrii- 
mg  out,  for  example,  tlie  property  qualification,  or  tliat  in  relit  ion  to  freeiiold,  and  so  on. 
He  trusted  this  course  would  be  pursued,  as  it  was -obviouslv  tlie  most  convenient. 

Mr.  Leiffh  said,  that  he  had  so  understood  tlie  rule  :  All  tliat  it  forbade,  was  the  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  any  question  of  amendment,  before  it  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  ' 

Mr.  Stanard  observed,  that  tlie  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Chester- 
field, (Mr.  Leigh,)  would  remove  all  difficulty  on  this  subject.  It  inchides  in  its  pro- 
visions, a  j)erinission  for  new  propositions  being  offered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  very  end  and  purpose  of  Ihat  resolution  :  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  in  tliis  Convention,  might  have  tlie  same  liberty  in  this  respect,  as  be- 
longed to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  state  of  Uie  Commonwealth,  in  the 
House  of  Delegates.  He  called  for  the  reading  of  Mr.  Leigh's  resolution;  and  it  was 
read  according^. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  Convention  tlien  proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the  Day, 
and  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barl)our  in  £li^  Chair. 

The  Chairman  stated,  tliat  the  siibjects assi^ed  to  the  Committee  for  its  considera- 
tion, were  tlie  exirtting  Constitution  of  Virginia,  together  with  tlie  several  re]>ortij  iroin 
tlie  Select  Committees,  proj>osing  amendments  thereto,  and  such  otlier  amendinenls, 
as  haxl  been  offered  by  individual  members  :  tlie  Committee  were  at  hberty  to  take  up 
any  one  of  the.se  subjects,  in  such  order  as  miMit  be  determined  on. 

Mr.  Doddridge  observed,  that  tlie  report  from  the  Conimittee  on  the  T^irtBlative 
Department,  would,  he  pre.sumed,  be  generally  .considered  al  first  in  order  of  impoi^ 
tance,  among  the  rejiorts  before  the  Committee,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  subjects  00 
which  it  treated.  But,  ncrording  to  the  form  of  the  resolution  under  which  the  C<mi- 
luittee  had  been  appointed,  Uutt  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  precedence  ;  and  he  there- 
fore moved,  tliat  tlie  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  be  now 
taken  up. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  that  report  was  thereupon  read  at  the  Clerk's  table; 
and  the  question  being  on  concurring  with  the  Committee  in  their  report,  it  waa  de- 
cided m  the  alfirmative,  71cm.  con. 

So  the  report  waa  concurred  in  by  the  Convention. 
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lfx.?oweIl  now  sonested,  as  a  question  of  order,  whether,  as  th«  report  had  de- 
cUred,  thit  Ike  Bill  otRighU  needs  no  amendmeot,  and  the  Convention  had  adopted 
thai  r«p)rt,  it  was  to  be  underatood  as  precluding  all  additions  to  the  Bill  of  Rights ; 
and  thereby  ehattiug  out  the  resolutions,  which  had,  on  Friday  last,  been  submitted 
anJ  laid  upon  the  table, h;f  his  friend  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taylor.) 

The  Chair  repUed,  that,  as  the  Convention  had  just  decided,  that  the  Bill  of  Riffhts 
seeds  no  amendment,  the  propositions  to  amend  it,  whether  by  diminution,  alteratum, 
or  adiUtkon^  would  be  oat  of  order. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  was  very  unexpectedly  called  to.  addr.es8  the  Chaur ;  he  had  had 
no  expocUtioa  thit  the  subject  of  the  resections  wiiich  he  had  had  the  honor  to  8ub> 
nut,  wooid  come  up  in  any  shape  to-dav  ;  and  so  uninformed  was  he,  as  to  the  forms 
of  ^aHiamentaiy  proceeding,  as  not  to  hare  apprehended  that  the  rules  of  order  would 
lead  to  such  a  decision  as  bad  just  been  pronounced  by  tlie  Chair.  It  was  not  cer- 
taioly  lor  him  to  question  that  decision ;  but  he  should  have  apprehended,  that  when 
the  Convention,  by  adopting  the  report  of  its  Committee,  had  decided  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  needs  no  mmatdmcnt,  it  had  not  in  effect.  Said,  that  all  additions  were  inadmis- 
mt.  If,  howeTer,.he  was  mistaken  in  the  apprehension,- he  hit  persuaded,  that  there 
cMted  in  this  body,  a  disposition  that  wOuld  l^ad  it  rather  to  consent  to  re-consider 
its  vote,  than,  hj  in^sting  upon  it,  to  exclude  from  consideration,  resolutions,  which, 
whaterer mi^t  be- their  merit,  referred  to  questions  of^e  deepest  importance.  He 
aiked,  thereK>r&,  from  tlie  candour  and  generosity  of  the  House,  that  they  would 
eonaent  to  a  re-consideration,  with  a  view  to  let  in  the  resolutions,  he  had  had  the 
how  to  submit. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  perhaps  he  bad  misappceh^ded,  either  to  what  resolutioBS 
the  gentleman  referred,  or  else  their  true  sharacter.  If  they  were  those  resolutions 
wbieh  he  had  see®  printed  in  the  papers,  as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk, 
W  couH  not  conceive  that  they  were  at  all  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  by  its  having  adopted  the  report  in  relaition  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Those 
resolutions  proposed  an  amendment,  not  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  to  the  Constitution 
of  V'uginia.  They  p^tained,  as  he  undfrstood  them,  to  subjects  reported  upon  by 
the  Legislative  Committee,  and  would  be  perfectly  in" order  when  the  report  of  that 
Commfitee  should  be  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  Chur  observed,  that  it  had  expressed  no  Opinion  as  to  the  nature  or  tendency  of 
the  resolutions,  but  had  merely  decided,  that,  if  proposed  as  an  addilion  to  the  Biu  of 
Rights,  they  must  be  considered  technically  as  an  amendment  to  that  instrument,  and 
therefore  out  of  order,- inasmuch  as  tlie  House  had  said  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  liot 
be  amended . 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved,  that  the  report  of  the  legislative  Cmnmittee  be  taken 
up  and  eonndered  *,  and  the  motion  was  carried — Ayes  48— Noes  'X^. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  he  had  thought  there  was  a  subject  already  before  the  Com- 
mittee, riz:  the  m]estfon.of  re-QonstJeration. 

The  Chair  replied,  that  no  express  motion  to  that  effect  had  been  made,  and  the 
•ugg^stion  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  had,  as  he  understood,  been  waived  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  Gcom  Augusta. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  hod  certainly  so  underwood  the  matter,  or  he  should  not 
hstve  made  liis  motion :  he  trusted  the  vote  would  b#  re-considered> 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  lay  the  report  of  the  Legislative 
Comimttee  on  the  table ;  and  he  made  th^t  motion;  which  being  agreed  to,  the  report 
was  laid,upon  the  table  accordingly.  The  vote,  approving  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  then  re-considered, -and  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself  was 
taken  up,  read  at  the  Clerk^s  table,  and  afb»rwards  read  from  the  Chair  by  sections, 
fiw  amendment. 

No  amendment  being  proposed  by  any  other  member  of  the  Convention, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  cSmpb^ll  of  Brooke,  the  resolutions  offered  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
Taylor  were  read,  and  tlie  third  resolution  having  been  modified  by  the  mover  so  as 
to  read  as  fn^ows ;  '*  Representation  shall  be  uaiibrm  throughout  the  State,"  the  whole 
were  taken  np  for  consideration  in  tlie  follovmi^  form : 

1.  Rexhedj  That  the  elective  franchise  should  be  uniform;  so  that,  throughout  the 
Slate,  simlkr  qualifications  should  confer  a  similar  right  of  suffrage. 

2.  RtsolT4!d,  That,  among  those  entitled  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  there  should  be  nUlre  eqitolilij  of  suffrage;  so  thatj  in  all  elections,  the  suf- 
frage of  one  qualified  voter  should  avail  as  much  as  that  of  another  qualified  voter, 
whatever  may  be  Uie  disparity  of  their  respective  fortunes. 

3.  Hem^Ttd,  That  representation  shall  be  uniform  throuffhoiit  the  State. 

4.  Rtmfletd^  That  as  iTidividual  suffrage  should  be  e^al,  without  respect  to  the  dis- 
paritr  of  individual  fortune,  so  an  equal  nxtmber  ^  qualified  voters  are  entitled  to 
equal  representation,  without  regard  to  the  disparity  of  their  aggregate  fortunes. 

5.  UfMlvedf  That  in  all  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  pubhc  service,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  ability  of  individuals  to  contribute ;  and  as  tfiis  ability  to  pay,  from  dis- 
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paiitjf  of  fiMrtuire,-ifl  unequal^  it  would  be  unjuat  and  oppressive  to  require  eacfc  citizen 
to  pay  an  eqdal  amount  of  public  taxes.  ... 

Mr.  Taylor  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  in  s.ubstance,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman, — As  the  resolutions  just  rea^  were  offered'by  me,  parliamentary  usaore 
requires  that  I  should  explain  and  defend  them.  I  should  enter  on  this  duty,  undef 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  with  ^eat  diffidence  and  embarrassment.  "The 
incidents,  which  have  just  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the. Convention,  are  b^  no 
means  calculated  to  diminish  thetfe  feelings.  I  do  not  afiect  not  to  have  bestowed 
upon  these  resolutions  the  consideration  which  is  due  to  their  own  intrinsic  impor- 
tance J  due  to  the  intelligence  ^f  the  bodv- which  I  now  address  ;  due  to  the  deep  in- 
fluence which  all  that  is  doive  here  is  likely  to  have  on  the  destinies  of  our  country": 
nor  can  I  forget  that  self-respect  forbids  me  to  lav  before  such  an  assembly  a  collec- 
tion of  crude,  undigested  tlK>ughts.  But  I  am  taken  by  suVpri8e,'both  as"  to  the  titaU^ 
and  ^e  manner  in  which  this  sul^ject  has  bee;i  brought  up,  and  have  not,  therefove, 
marshaled  my  ideas,  humble  as  they  are,  in  &  manner  to  e'xhibit  them  as  Icoiild  hvm 
wished  them  to  appear.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  duty  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  eiuoined  upon  me  by  every  sentunent  of  manhood  'and  patriotism ;  but- 
shall  perform  it  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abiUty,  with  ^11  the  sincerity  which  the  deepest 
conviction  of  their  trutii  can  deinand,  with  the  zeal  which  its  great  importance  ought 
to  inspire  ;  and,  beUeve  me,  Sir,. with  all  that  deference,  not  ef  manner  or  of  speech 
alone,  but  that  deep  deference  of  the  heart  which  T  ought  to  foe!  and  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly.  ,  - 

Sir,  I  will  own  frankly,  that  I  have  scarce  any  thinff  of  reasoning  or  of  argument 
to  bring  forward  in  support  of  th^se  resolutions.  This,  I  hope^  however,  will  not 
throw  any  discredit  upon  them :  for,  I  confess  to  you,  it  is  tJie  veiy  circumstance 
which  recommended  tnem  to  mv  adoption.  There  are  some  trutlis,  so  simple  and 
self-evident,  that  their  most  perfect  demonstration  is  furnished  by  thfe  terms  of  the 
proposition  itself  Axioms,  or  self-evident  truths,  carry  conviction  to  the  human  mind, 
the  moment  they  are  announced.  And,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  all  propositipns 
whidh  the  wit  of  man  can  suggest,  that  the  probabilitv  of  their  truth,  is  in  an  inver«e 
ratio,  to  the  reasoning  and  proof  required  to  sustain  them.  Just  in  proportion  as  any 
affirmation  approaches  the  axiomatic  character,  in  that  same  degjee  is  tlie  range  of  ar- 
gument in  its  support,  limited  and  restrained.  If  the  resolutifma  I  have  submitted 
have  any  merit,  it  lies  in  this  solely :  the  principles  they  contain  are  so  evident  and 
obvious,  that  they  neither  require  nor  adont  of  artjument  to  sustain  -them.  What  1  - 
have  to  say,  therefore,  is  rather  bv  way  of  explanation  than  of  argument:  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  this  will  constitute  their  suffigient  defence  and  best  apologv. 

I  pray  the  Convention  to  recollect  that  the  resolutions  refer  to"* two  distinct  objects; 
the  elective  franchise  and  tiie  principle  of  taxation  ;  and  Uiat  their  purpose  is  to  give  to 
these  two  great  principles  a  constitutional  consecration. 

The  principle  of  taxation,  and  tlie  elective  franchise,  at  all  times  most  important, 
especially  in  a  country  of  free  institutions  like  ours,  have  now  a  pecuUar  interest, 
from  their  bearing  on  the  great  and  paramount  question,  which  occupies  every  heftd, 
and  throbs  in  every  heart  m  this  Convention  :  I  mean  the  qiiestion  of  basis  andappoT' 
tionment  of  representation.  They  are  presented  mainly  wim  a  view  to  their  bearing- 
on  that  object. 

When  I  arrived  here,  my  opinions  on  these  subjects,  were  not  formed :  the  only 
sentiment  in  my  heart,  was  a.  most  ardent  and  sincere  desire  to  know  what  was  truth, 
and  when  found,  to  pursue  it.  I  8oug]it  light  every  where  ;  conversed  with  gentle- 
men of  various  and  opposite  opinions;  sought  for  facts  in  all  directions,  and  listened 
to  the  reasoning  whlcli  was  founded  on  them,  with  tiie  honest  intention  of  giving  due 
effiact  to  both.  But  I  confess  to  you,  Sir,  that  as  I  proceeded^  my  own  judgment  be- 
came bewildered  in  tJiis  process.  Nor  is  such  a  result  at  all  surprising ;  for,  the  men- 
tal, like  the  bodily  vision,  we  all  know,  may  be  destroyed  as  well  by  tfie  excess,  as  by 
the  absence  of  light.  My  intellect,  I  own,  was  insutticient  to  take  in  So  many  con-, 
flicting  and  various  principles,  at  a  single  glance  ;  still  less  was  it  able  to  pursue  them,, 
through  all  their  multiplied  and  endless  combinations;  least  of  all,  was  it  capable  of 
blending  them  into  one  mass,  giving  to  each  fact,  and  to  each  argument,  its  proper 
force,  ajid  deriving  a  result,  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind.  Under 
circumstances  so  perplexing,  1  resorted  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  tiie  only  remedy  : 
one  which  rarely  had  deceived  me :  it  was,  to  simplify,  to  disentangle  this  skein  of  fact 
and  argument,  to  analyse  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed ;  to  search  for  prin- 
ciples; to  learn  the  reasons  of  them;  and  finally,  to  draw  a  just  conclusion^  to  the 
best  of  mv  humble  capacity.  The  result  is  embodied  in  those  resolutions :  whicl^,  if 
they  shall  answer  no  othe^*  purpose,  may  at  least  furnish  channels  into  which  th« 
thoughts  and  arguments  of  otheKgentiemen  may  b©  directed ;  by  which  means  the 
t^ent  and  intelligence  of  the  House  mny  be  drawn  out  and  concentrated.  I  certainly 
should  not  have  offered  them,  had  I  not  believed  them  trqe.  But,  Sir,  I  value  truth 
more  than  consistency :  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  subdue  m  my  breast,  that  pride 
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of  opinion^  90  natural  to  xnan ;  and  am  ready  tx>  abandon  these  resolutions  the.  moment 
I  shaHbe  conTinced  of  their  fallacy.  To  have  committed,  and  to  have  proclaimed, 
what  shall  ad^rwards  prove  to  have  ^>een  an  error  in  Judgnftnt,  is  a  venial  offence  ; 
an  oflencC;  fuUy  expiated  by  the  mortification  of  confessing  it  (which  I  am  ready  to 
endure  :)  but  U>  persist  after  the  judgment  is  convinced  of  its  error,  is  an  unpardcm- 
■Ue  nh. 

Four  of  the  resohitions  refer  to  the  elective  franchise :  by  the  leave  of  the  House, 
I  wiU  read  them. 

[HererMr.  T.  read  the  first  four  resolutions.] 

The  Committee  vfUl  ^rceive  that  all  tliese  several  propositions  grow  out  o€  one 
pinciple,  and  refer  but  to  one  object,  the  elective  francliise,  and  the  mode  in  which 
It  is  to  be  exercised.  Permit  me  to  preface  what  I  have,  to  say  respecting  tliem,  by  a 
veiT  few  ^neral  remarks. 

AH  our  mstitutions,  whether  State  or  Federal,  in  their  character,  are.- founded  in  the 
■asumption  of  three  political  trutlis  :  1.  That  a  free  Government  is  the  beat  calculated 
Vt  promote  human  happiness,  if  not  universally  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times,  at 
least  in  the  American  States :  2.  That  the  sovereignty  resides,  of  ri^ht,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  .people :  3.  That  the  best  mode  of  administering  Government  is  by  agents,  in« 
rtead  of  the  people  personally.  1  shall  not  stay  to  enquire  whether  these  assumptions 
be  &Ise  or  true :  I. do  not  indeed,  for  myself,  hesitate  to  declare  my  unqualified  belief 
that  they  are  consonant  with  all  the  dictates  of  rensofi  and  of  truth ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  express  the  sentimento  of  every  individual  in  this  Conventioit,  when  I  make 
Hie  declaratk»iw  But  I  alli^de  not  to  these  principles,  either  to  justi^  or  to  condemn 
them ;  I  only  call^tbe  atten$on  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact,  that  all  our  institutions 
rest  on  these  gveat  principles  of  Hepr^entative  Repultlics :  Republican  in  this,  that 
they  repsee  the  sovereignty  solely  in  the  people  :  JRepresenialwe  in  this,  that  that  so- 
vereignty shall  be  exercised  through  the  administration  of  agents,  of  representatives ; 
sad  not  personaQy ,  by  the  people.  Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  enquire  who  are  the  peo- 
|rie,in  whom  this  sovereignty  is  supposed  to  reside.'  Some, gentlemen  think  that 
th^  include  every  individual  in  the  community,  without  fegard  to  age  or  s»x :  others 
maintain  that  the  people  are,  all  who  fight  and  pay  y  all  w^  defend  their  country  in 
tile  hoar  of  peril,  or  contribute  to  suppH^''  its  purse  in  ^'.  the  piping  times  of  peace  :** 
.  While  others,  again,  insist,  that  **■  people"  means  those  only  on  whom  the  Constitution 
confers  the  right  of  exercising  jaolitical  power !  (I  used  a  wron^  word ;  I  will  correct 
the  Un^uage ;  I  should  have  said  not  those  on  whom  the  Constitution  confers ^  but  in 
whon  It  TftogmzeM  the  right  of  exercising  polilioal  power.)  Gentlemen  may  enter- 
tain as  many  different  opinions  on  this  point  as  tliey  please  ;  I  jseddle  not  with  them 
i|ow ;  the  resolutions  do  not  even  approach  these  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  they 
presuppose  that  the  Constitution  has  already  deterramedby  whom  tlie  elective  fran- 
chise fs  to  be  exercised,  and  only  attempt  to  reg\ilate  the  mode  of  its  action.  The 
Erincipie  of  the  resolutions  is  as  applicable  to  one  suffragan  (I  know  not  if  the  term 
e  strictly  proper.)  to  one  twfer,  as  to  another ;  and  will  be  equally  just,  whether  yoa 
shall  adopt  the  plan  of  freehold  suffrage,  orany  other^  in  its  stead. 

i  have  made  these  general  remarks  with  a  view  of  shewing  tliat  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  an  •ssentiMd  part  of  our  system ;  tliat  it  furnishes  the  mode,  and  the  only 
mode^  whereby  ^ect  can  be  given  to  the.  principle  of  represeTUatire  admimstrntion. 
^  The  elective  franchise  looks  to  two  objects  :  first,  the  persons  who  ate  to  exercise 
it ;  that  is,  si0^age :  secondly,  to  the  effict  of  suffrage  ;  that  is,  representation. 

Sujfrage,  then :  shall  it  be  uniform  throughout  the  State  ?  or  snail  it  be  diverse  in 
dioBers  parts  of  the  Stats  ?  so  that,  one  innn  shall  have  a  right  in  one  part  of  the 
State,  which,  in  circumstances  exactly  similar,  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by  another,  in  a 
diflSwent  part  of  the  State .'  This  question,  it  is  the  purpose  of  Xtxe  first  resolntion  to 
settle.  Tlie  Bill  of  Rights  declares  that  all  elections  snail  be  free :  I  would  farther 
■dd  "  and  shall  be  tmiform."  Convenience  recommends  it.  It  will-avoid  the  confii- 
w»  of  hiving  different  rules  in  different  places ;  rules  local  and  persoffal ;  instead  of 
unjvertal  and  uniform.  Justice  and  eqlml  rights  require  it.  There  can  be  nO  defHir- 
ture  from  the  rules  of  uniformity,  without; conferring  on  some,  immunities  and  piivi- 
lem  which  are  denied  to  others,  in  diifect  opposition  to  tM'o  other  articles  in  this  same 
Bui  of  Rights.  The  propriety  of  inserting  such  a  resolution  in  your  Constitution, 
Of .ses  from  the  fact,  that  the  present  Constitution  hqs  not  so  provided ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  establishes  the  very  reverse.  Its  basis  of  represenUtiou,  is  tlie  possession  of 
freehold.  In  this,  its  rule  may  have  been  thought  uniform  ;  but  there  are  portions  of 
the  State,  in  which  the  ConstituUoto  establishes  a  local  rule,  applying  to  tliat  portion 
altHie.  In  West  Augusta,  the  existing  Constitution  recognized  the  right  in  "  land- 
Miers'  who  were  not  freeholders.  West  August^  at  3ie  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  comprehended  a  larffe  extent  of  territory,  from  which  many  counties 
h»v»  since  been  formed.  It  then  formed  a  barrier  against  Indian  warfare ;  and  their 
titles,  founded  on  occupancy  only,  were  held  by  the  tenure  of  the  rifle,  and  not  by 
pwchment    There  were  others,  who  were  incapable  of  perfecting  their  title  by  the 
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•xieting  law.  In  1752,  it  waa  the  policy  of  the  Colonj,  to  erect  a  barrier  againat  the 
Indians,  on  our  western  frontier.  With  a  view  to  Uns  object,  we  invited  within  our 
boundary  **  foreign  ProtestarUs  T  lUiena,  who  could  neither  hold  nor  thmsmit  lan^. 
So,  in  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  and  in  tlie  City  of  William8\mrg^tlie  rijght  of  suffrage 
was  extended  to  iAdividuals,  in  a  manner  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other  pNor- 
tions  of  Virginia.  These  rights  I  hope  to  see  extended  to  others  similarly  situated. 
The  object  of  my  resolution  is,  to  remove  these  anomalies,  and  to  establisii  cm  hoD^ 
and  one  rule,  foV  all  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting -at  all.  To  establish  such 
uniform  ruley  is  the  onlv  object  of  the  first  resolution.  ■  ' 

suffrage  being  established,  whether  imiform  or  diverse,  another  enquiry  presents 
itself  of  great  delicacy  and  importance.  What  shall  be  the  effect  of  simrage?  I 
mean  not  as  it  regards  representation,  but  as  between  the  voters  themselveH.  Ai-e  all  to 
be  units  ?  all  of  alike.vaiuc?  or,  will  you  graduate  tlie  votes  gfven  ?  Will  you  regu- 
late their  value  by  the  excess  of  the  property,  the  voter  may  own,  over  and  above  tne 
standard  which  you  shall  have  erected  ? 

The  resolution  proposes,  w^hen  you  have  fixed  the  qualification  to  be  possessed  by 
all  voters,  to  make  all  the  votes  equnl,  without  regard  to  any  disparity  of  fortune  among 
the  voters :  and  I  pray  the  House  to  indiilge  me,  wliile  I  attempt  tne' development  of 
the  principle  I  advocate,  by  a  particular  application  of  it.  liut  I  premoniah  tiie 
House,  that  i  offer  an  explanation  on  this  suDject,  not  because  I.  suppose  there  exists 
among  us  any  diversity  of  opinion,  as  ta  creating  this  uniformity  mUdn  the  same 
district.  My  object  is,  to  a^ertain  principles,  with  a  view  to  thjeir  tUterior  appiication, 
Ima^ne  a  county  containing  three  hdnaced  qualified  voters ;  of  these,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vote  for  ,A  ;  the  remaining  fifty  vote  for  fi  ?  Tell  me  which  ought  to  be  the 
Tepresentativ.e  of  that  county?  .  The  question  may  seem  strange.  Yet  the^  House  will 
perceive,  that  the  decision,  of  this  question  depends  upon  another,  viz :  whether  yoa 
will  graduate  the  votes  given  by  the  wealth  of  the  voters,  or  whether  you  will  make  all 
the  voters  count  as  units,  all  of  equal  value.  For  explanation  ?  Suppose  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  voters  for  A,  eaefh  owns  a  fVeehold  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
that  the  fifty  who  vote~for  B,  besides  possessinf  this  qualification,  owii  besides^  each  a 
large  estate,  say  worth  one  thousand  dollars,  if  rmmbcrs  are  to  elect,  A' is  -elected,  by 
five  to  one  :  but,  if  wealth  is  ta  elect,  if  property  is  to  be  taken  into  view,  not  merety 
for  the  safety,  but  for  the  effect  of  elections,  then  B  is  elected ;  fifty  thousand  doHars 
is  on  B's  side;  but  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on  A's.  If  numbers  elect,  A  is  cho- 
sen, five  to  one ;  if  wealth,  then  £  is  chosen,  two  to  one.  But,  suppose  you  adopt  a 
compound  ratio,  produced  by  multiplying  >vealth  into  numbers ;  what  will  UieA  be 
the  result?  While  A  gets  ^ut  twenty-nve  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  B  gets 
fifty  thousand  and  fifty.  So  that  the  result  is  still  precisely  tlie  same  ;  the  effect  is 
just  what  it  wouFd  have  been,  if  reference  had  been  nad  to  wealth  alone. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  this  is  a  subject  about  which  it  is  impossible  for  gentlemen 
to  differ.     Excuse  me  :  it  is  the  subject  on  which  aloTu  there  is  any  great  difference 
of  opinioi^  in  the  House.     For  the  contemplated  ratio,  the  compound  of  numbers  emd 
taxation,  so  earnestly  insisted  on  as  tlie  irue  basis  of  rrpresentation,  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  however  it  mtn/  be  disguised,  Oum  this  very  tlnng.     Let  me  imagine  an  argument 
on  tliis  subject.     Let  me  suppose  the  qutBstion  between  A's  riglil  and  B^'s  to  come  up 
here,  dnd  you  to  be  the  umpires  between  them ;  and  then  let  me  endeavour  to  ima- 
gine tiie  argument  in  behalf  of  B,  (having  fifty  YPtes.)     The  advocates  of  B  woY]dd 
tell  you  that  Government  was  formed  chiefly,. if  not  solely,  for  the  protection  of jprcH 
perty  :     That  there  is  a  natural,  inherent  enmity  between  capital  and  labour :     That 
the  contest  is  interminable  between  persons  and  wealth,  (for,  strip  tSie  subject  of  the 
mystification,  by  which  it  is  usually  siirroimded,  and  liibonr  and  capital  mean  no 
more  !)     That  the  two  hund;-ed  and  ndy  voters  who- voted  for  A,  though  indivicHmJly 
honest,  are,  through  the  ignorance  and  infirmity  of  human  nature,  not  worthy  of  be- 
ing intrusted  with  poHtical  power :     Will  they  not  appeal  to  experience,  and  insiid 
that  that  touch-stone  has  tried  what  the  nature  of  man  is,  and  has  decided  that  when 
the  numy  possess  the  powt  •  of  exercising  rapine  upon  the  few,  it  has  ever  fbliowed 
that  tliey  exercise  such  power,  and  commit  the  depredation  :     That,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  sa  constituted  as  to  give  the  power  of  representation  by  numbers  only,  and 
so  admit  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  elect  their  representative,  the  effect  would  be, 
that  as  he  would  be  bound  to  obey  his  constituents,  the  rapine  would  still  take  pbu^-e, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  it  would  be  accomplished  by  the  forms  of  legismtion, 
instead  of  force,  without  any  form  at  all :     That  there  can  be  no  guarantee  agninst 
the  effect:     That  Uie  guarantee  afforded  by  tlife  -power  of  law,  the  sanctity  of  the 
Constitution,  and  tlie  force  of  moral  principle,  however  they  may  be  found  sufficient 
for  Uie  protection  of  life  and  of^repuUtion,  prove  totally  inadequate  as  a  safeguard  for 
property  :     That  the  only  effectual,  only  sufficient  gua-antee,  is  to  gve  to  the   fifty 
votes  for  B  more  efl*ect  tlian  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  votes  for  A  :     That,  in  a  word, 
the  only  means  of  guarding  property  is  to  place  the  power  qf  Government  mthe-hesnds 
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tf  th»8*  lelo  possess  wuut  vropertu  f    Would  not  these  be  the  topics  of  argument  by 
wliich  tht  cuiae  of  B  would  be  advocated  on  this  floor  ? 

It  is  not  mj  purpose  to  fatigue  the  Committee  or  occupy  its  time  by  gfiving,  in  re- 
ply, the  answers  which  might  be  adduced  in  As  behalf.  This  question  is  settled  in 
the  Bind  rf  every  gentleman  in  the  Convention  ;  it  is  settled  by  the  genend  senti- 
ment of  this  nation  :  by  the  deep,  the  universal,  and,  I  trust,  tlie  changeless  feeling, 
which  attufhes  us  all  to  our  free  and  happy  institutions;  a  ibeling  which  lias  its 
MQTce  in  the  conviction  of  the  equality  they  maintain  among  the  citizens  of  the  Ile- 
pnbtic,  and  the  justice  vchick  Jlaws  from  that  equality. 

If  I  am  nghi  in  this,  can  the  House  have  any  ditticulty  in  adopting  the  resolution  ? 
What  does  it  as^  ?  Nothing  but  what,  in.  the  practical  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, already  actually  exists  :  But  it  prpposes  to  give  a  Constitutionai  sanction  to  wliat 
does  indeed  exist  im  fsxtj  tmt  which  the  Constitution  does  no  where  guarantee  and  secure. 
1  pny  yon  to  refer  to  the  existing  Constitution.  I  say,  that  althoagh  in  fact  equa- 
Utf  of  sttffiage  does  exist,  it  rests  on  stifferanec  merely.  I  wish  it  not  only  to  exist, 
bat  to  have  a  Constitutional  consecration. 

Tbe  only  clause  in  th«  Constitution  which  bears  upon  the  subject  is  this  brief  sen- 
tence:  **  The  right  of  suffrage  shall  remain  as  it  is  exercised  at  present."  I  would 
not  be  hjpercritica]  in  examining  this  declaration ;  but  to  me  it  does  appear  to  provide 
against  ts/king  atcay  any  rights  already  possessed  and  exercised,  and  not  to  regulate 
we  egoaiity  ot  sumige  among  the  -voters.  AW  it  prohibits  is  tiie  stripping  those  of 
the  riffhtof  sufirage,  who  now  hold  it:  no  more  :  it  does  not  take  from  the  Legisla- 
t«r»4he  power  of  determining  the  relative  efF«»ct  of  votes  between  the  voters  tJiem- 
eehes.  Yet,  surely  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance,  notliing  ought  to  be  left  to 
dpobt  and  oncertainty.  If  the  existing  Constitution  does  what  this  resolution  pur- 
ports to  do,  all  the  «fiect  of  the  resolution  will  be  to  confirm  tiie  declaration  of  the 
Constitution  ;  but  if  it  does  joot,  then  this  resolution  will  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
il  is  proper  that  the  question  should  be  settled  now.  Such  are  »onie  of  the  considera- 
ttooB  which  unite  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

There  are  two  others,  the  third  and  fourth,  which  have  reference  to  representation  ; 
that  is,  to  the  effect  of  ike  electice  franchise,  vhen  exirtcd. 

The  third  resolution  seems  to  be  only  a  corollary  from  tlie  first:  it  afiirms,  especially 
M  now  niodified,  notliing  more  than  that  the  uniformity  of  individual  sufihige  shall  be 
extended  to  its  effect,  that  is,  to  representation. 

The  fourth  resolution  is  nothiufir  more  than  a  corollary  to  tlie  second.  It  is  only 
the  expansion  and  appUcation  of  the  same  principle  to  representution,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  the  voters  tnemselves:  i.  e.  tliat  rr presentation  shall  be  uniform  ^  tliat  like 
nmmhtrt  Atil  confer  like  rights  of  representation ,  triihout  regard  to  the  disparity  of 
fortttsu  tekick  may  exist  in  tke  aggregate. 

One  would  think  there  could  be  no  dilficulty  in  admitting  a  conclusion  like  this. 
l^irssemtation  is  hut  tke  effect  of  a  number  of  suffrages.  11,  then,  the  suffrages  are 
all  equal,  it  would  seem  perfectly  plain  tliat  equal  numbers  of  equal  suffrages  should 
produce  an  equal  aggregate  amount;  and  so  equal  representation.  Would  any  gentle- 
Ban  here  hesitate  to  adopt  such  a  principle,  except  in  a  particular  mode  of  its  ope- 
Btkm? 

1  stated  a  case  supposed  to  exist  in  one  county.  Now  imagine  the  same  case  to  ex- 
■t  in  evenr  county.  Is  tkeip  any  reason  why  fifty  voters  should  outvote  two  hun- 
zted and  fmy  in  one  county  rather  than  in  another  ?  Lr>calit^  cannot  alter  right.  If 
fifty  voters  are  to  do  this  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  then  fifty  voters  should  do  tlie 
■me  in  the  county  qf  Brooke ;  and  in  every  other  county  in  the  State.  There  is  no 
^flerence  of  opimon  as  to  making  the  effect  equal  witkin  any  one  county  or  di8tri<  t. 
On  this,  all  are  agreed.  Where,  then,  does  the  difficulty-  arise  in  assenting  to  the 
prmciple  ?  When  you  consider  its  operation  not  witlan  any  district,  but  between 
diifsrsnt  districtcr,  then  only  do  gentlemen  differ  from  me.  But  shall  any  one  district, 
by  any  arrangement  whatever,  mtroduce  a  principle  wliich  you  all  repudiate  within  a 
tmmbft  Shall  it  give  an  effect  to  pronerty  when  in  extensive  combinations,  which 
is  denied  to  property  in  a  more  limited  field  ?  Suppose  you  divide  your  district  into 
three  counties,  containing  each  nine  hundred  voters.  Fliere  is  not  one  gentleman 
htte  who  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  jnajority  of  qualified  voters  shall  give  the  rule  of 
Section  teitkin  each  of  these  counties.  But  suppose,  again,  Uint  in  laying  out  your 
dirtrict  boundary,  you  take  the  other  rule,  and  say  that  property  slioll  elect :  what  will 
the  operation  of  such  a  principle  be .'  e         a       c 

But  the  proposed  compound  ratio  wholly  disregards  this  principle  of  equality  of 
jvfat  in  the  organizatioo  of  districts.     Let  me  illustrate  this  : 
Xiree  counties  in  Eastern  Virginia,  such  as  I  have  described  before,  are 
fcrmed  into  a  district,  and  the  nine  hundred  qualified  voters  become  en- 
titled to  one  represenUtive.     In  another  part  of  the  State,  nine  hundred 
.    other  qoaliiied  voters  claim  similar  representation.     But  it  is  found  that  in 
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the  first  district  the  nine  hundred  voters  pay  each  say  $  1  tax,  •  -  $ '  900 
And  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  GStv  persons  among  the  nine  hundred 

who  pay  beyond  the  otiiers  the  sum  of-------  600 

Making  an  aggregate  of  taxes            *        '     .  '    ^  ^f^ 
The  oUier  nine  hundred  persons  who  claim  a  representative,  are  also  (like 
the  seven  hundred  and  iifly  of  the  first  district)  all  qualified  voters,  and 
pay  ^  1  eacli,  --.- ^  900 

Leaving  a  difference  of ^    600 

This  difference  i^  wholly  produced  by  the  superior  wealth  of  the  one  hundred  aiid 
fifty  persons  in  the  first  district.  To  equalize  tne  district,  the  compound  ratio  propo- 
ses to  tlirow  a  qualified  voter  into  the  scale  to  counterbalance  thia  wealth. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  one  county  will  contain  nine  hundred  men,  the  other  fifteen 
hundred ;  you  add  six  hundred  men  to  make  up  for  the  difference  of  property.     And 
is  the  evil  less,  because  it  is  disguised  f     Disguise  it  as  you  wiH,  this  is  not  e^ual  re- 
presentation ;  and  if  the  principle  of  all  -  our  free  RepubUcan  institutions  cnes  oat 
against  Jifly  men  electing  a  candidate  against  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  single  count^f 
why  not  in  more  extended  portions  of  the  State  ?    You  give  to  wealth  in  a  distnti 
a  power  you  refuse  to  it  in  a  county,  thougli  tlie  district  is  but  a  collection  of  conn^ 
tieH.     While  there,  it  Ues  dormant ;  exerts  no  power  at  all :  but  the  moment  you  go 
beyond  the  county  line,  it  then  receives  vigour  and  effect ;  I  fear,  a  pernicious  vi- 
gouTf  and  an  effect  fiital  to  freedom.     Pray,  let  me  be  understood,     i  disclaim,  is 
these  remarks,  the  least  possible  disrespect  toward  gentlemen,  who  differ  from  me  in 
sentiment :  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  an  oligarchic^  principle ;  it  ^es  the  minoritw 
power  to  control  the  majority ^  although  admitted  to  be  emtal  partici^nts  in  politiau 
power.     And,  if  you  would  consider  this  as  an  oligarchical  principle,  if  introduced  into 
counties,  I  conjure  ^ou  to  consider  how  you  give  to  wealth,  when  in  large  maawf, 
what  you  refuse  it  m  the  elements  of  which  those  very  masses  are  all  composed.    If 
the  principle  be  wrong  in  itself,  it  is  only  the  more  dangerous  from  bein^  concealed. 
The  danger  which  I  know,  courage  ^nay  enable  me  to  brave,  or  skill  to  elude  ;  but  if 
tlie  danger  approach  unseen,  if  it  assails  me  unwarned  and  unprepared,  it  only  tiie 
more  certainly  destroys.     Masses  of  men  act  with  an  effect  not  in  exact  proportioD 
to  their  numbers,     "the  effect  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  number.     A  single 
grain  of  gunpowder  may  explode  in  a  lady's  boudoir j  without  producing  any  e6£ct 
Butficient  to  wave  one  of  her  lightest  plumes ;  but  when  aggregated  masses  of  those 
gjains  are  exploded,  castles  topple  to  their  foundations,  ana  towers  fall  before  its  re* 
sistless  power.     Do  not  say  tlie  principle  is  harmless,  because  it  operates  on  masses 
only  :  as  you  aggregate  men  into  masses^  instead  of  diminishing,  you  increajse  the 
'jnischief.     I  say  that  tliis  principle,  of  giving  the  power  to  wealth,  corrupts  and  viti- 
ates the  very  persons  it  is  mtended  to  benefit.     Tne  safety  of  our  free  institutioiis, 
consists  in  the  profound  conviction  of  their  justice  and  equality  of  operation.     Des- 
troy tliis  conviction  ;  weaken  it ;  lead  the  people  to  doubt  the  salutary  operation  -of 
those  principles,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?    You  have  taken  the  nrst  step  in  the 
downward  road  that  has  conducted  all  the  free  nations  in  the  world,  first  to  frtction ; 
then  to  convulsions  ;  and  finally  to  the  sword,  and  a  monarch,  for  ^protection.     Oh, 
then,  let  no  consideration  induce  us  to  weaken,  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  feeling  of 
sacred  regard  towards  free  institutions,  which  is  the  best  rafeguard  of  their  perpetmty. 
When  you  say,  tliat  nine  hundred  men  in  one  district,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  m 
another,  shall  have  but  the  same  representation  in  tlie  Government,-  you  bribe  and 
tempt  the  honest  simplicity  of  your  fellow-citizens,  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  their 
bretliren.     You  make  them  the  instruments,  willing  instruments,  if  you  please,  by 
which  the  influence  of  property  is  brought  to  bear  upon  political  power  and  civil  b- 
berty.    Thus,  you  prepare  them  more  readily  to  jrield,  whenever  the  influence  of 
wealth,  within  their  own  county,  shall  advance  its  claims  to  the  same  power,  it  enjoys 
without  the  county  line. 

Men  of  property  within  all  our  counties,  are  deeply  interested  in  this  qaestion. 
Let  me  remind  such  men,  that  the  Chieflain  in  ibe  border  war  who  tempted  their 
kinsmen  and  retainers,  to  nass  the  line  and  foray  for  spoil  upon  the  land  of  their 
neighbours,  destroyed  their  loyalty,  corrupted  tlieir  fidelity,  lost  meir  attachment ;  and 
at  last  have  been  actually  compelled  to  pay  black-mail  to  their  own  vassals  for  protec- 
tion. We  are  all  interested  in  preserving  the  great  principles  of  Republican  freedom : 
Men  of  property  not  less  than  others :  It  is  to  these  principles  that  our  most  yaloaKle 
institutions  owe  tlieir  being  and  preservation,  and  our  people  their  national  happinestf. 
Give  me  leave  to  ask  of  gentlemen  one  question.  Kepresentation ;  what  is  it.^  It 
is  the  effect  of  suffrage.  Suffrage  is  the  cause,  representation  the  effect:  Suffrage  m 
the  parent,  representation  only  iu  ofepring.  What  then  ought  to  follow  ?  What  ought 
the  relation  to  be  between  tlie  cause  and  its  result?  What  the  similitude  between  pap 
rent  and  child  ?  Should  there  be  no  family  likeness  ?  No  correspondence  between  lum 
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>ff)w  mraents,  and  htm  who  confers  the  power  of  representation-?  Is  there  to  be  in 
tke  Dufegtte  no  principle  of  resembhmce  to  the  individual  who  sends  him?  Surdy 
the  lepresentatiTe  is  bat  the  mirror ,  which,  if  true,  throws  back  the  just  image  of  the 
wTuj  who  e<kv«  him  his  place.  Representation,  to  be  perfect,  must  throw  back  such 
•n  image  of  the  people  represcated,  in  all  their  proportions,  features,  and  peculiarities. 
I  hope  g»i1ileimen  wiQ  excuse  me  for  a  remark,  which  may  not  correspond  with  their 
tteifa  and  feelings;  but  to  me  it  appears  inconceivable,  how  there  can  be  a  representa- 
law  witheiot  tomttttmaOs :  and  how  can  there  be  constituents,  without  power  to  dele- 
gate ?  How  can  a  men  be  a  constituent,  and  him  he  creates  not  be  his  ddegcUe.  Pro- 
perty canaoC  vote ;  it  cannot  delegate  power ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  is  to  have  a 
lepmenlatire.  The  vaier  sorely ,  and  the  voter  only  is  the  representative,  when  we 
wfttak  of  representatives. 

I  hose,  said  Mr.  T.  that  the  Committee  will  perceive,  that  I  have  liad  no  other  ob- 
JMiJuowto  bat  merely  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  efEect  of  the  resolutions  1  have 
piupoeul ;  thai  I  ain  offering  but  little  argument ;  relying  as  I  do  upon  their  own  in- 
tMWwr  trudL  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  answer  to- the  objections,  which  may  be 
viged  againat  them :  and  I  am  led  to  adopt  this  course  by  two  considerations :  First, 
WKf  obiiect  in  only  explaining,  is  that  the  undivided  attention  of  the  House  might  be 
dnsni  Co  the  ptinciples  themselves :  but  I  have  another  reason ;  I  thought  it  decorous, 
ftir  and  hooocable,  to  allow  to  ^ntlemen  who  differ  fix>m  me  in  sentiment,- the  ad  van - 
tigs  of  preaenHng  their  own  views  in  their  own  form ;  that  those  vievrs  Inay  produce 
tnir  eatire  efiect  upon  the  House.  If  in  the  progress  of  dsbate,  it  shall  become  ne- 
Maniy,  I  may  pray  the  House  to  indulge  me  in  reviewing  the  most  important  objec- 
tisoa,  when  they  shall  have  been  made ;  and  in  fortifying  my  original  resolutions,  if 
I  ihaD  be  able.  To  my  course  in  this  respect,  there  is  but  one  exception ;  and  that 
has  referanea  to  the  fifth  resolution : 
rHsn  Mr.  T.  read  tiie  resolution.] 

it  rttfaa  ta  iaxaium;  and  I  will  own  that  I  introduced  it  in  connexion  with  the  other 
iriijuils  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  what  the  tnie  principle  of  taxation  is  ;  but  I  com- 
fciasd  this  principle  of  tezatMm,  with  the  resolutions  respecting  representation^  to  show 
fkaX. one  should  hare  no  influence  in  regulatii^  the  other.'  Tne  one  looks  ioproperty 
«n%;  the  other  to  ^ualifM  voters  only.  In  the  resolution,  a  proposition  is  amrnied  in 
the  fiiat  raember  m  it ;  then,  a  fact  is  affirmed ;  and-  tlie  last  clause  is  an  inference 
fiiQBi  Che  two,  thoiigh  not  in  strict  syllogistic  form.  Some  may  think  the  premises  are 
Alas ;  hat  none  wm  deny  that  it  b  tmjuM  to  reqmre  each  citizen  chargeable  with  taxes, 
tm  jfmfQM,  e/ftal  amomU.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  principle  f  Evidently 
this ;  thai  m  time  of  foreign  war  or  domestic  need,  be  the  exigencies  of  Uie  Slate 
wiwt  they  may,  no  greater  sum  can  be  raised  by  taxation,  than  the  amount  which  tlie 
▼ary  poorest  nan  in  the  eommnnity  is  required  to  pay,  multiplied  by  the  total  number 
•f  the  dtoens  c€^  the  State.  You  can  lay  nothing  more  on  the  richest  man,  than  on 
tise  poorest;  if  each  is  to  pay  an  equal  sum  ;  and  thus  the  wealth  of  its  citizens  would 
ha  feottUy  nsetess  and  unproductive  to  the  Commonwealth,  tliough  the  Republic  be  in 

the  obligation  to  public  contribution  arise  ?  Whence  but  from  the 
that  each  individual  is  boupd  to  pay  to  the  public  for  the  protection  of 
I  property.  The  Government  itself,  I  mean  bv  its  moral  as  well  as  physical  force. 
in  &ct  me  underwriter  of  all  the  property  .in  the  community  :  and  each  individual 
alwald  pay  for  the  general  protection  in  proportion  to  the  risk  incurred ;  that  is,  ac- 
aofding  to  the  amount  of  property  he  has  to  be  insured.  The  principle  is  founded  in 
the  eteiiMd  nature  of  justice;  which  requires  that  contribution  should  be  in  proportion 
la  the  good  received.  I  think  that  even  if  my  resolution  should  be  convicted  of  false 
kgie,  and  that  neither  the  major  nor  the  minor  members  of  the  syllogism  were  true, 
and  that  the  conclusion  did  not  follow  ;  still,  the  proposition  itself,  contained  in  the 
eoMhsion,  nrast  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  true  and  evident.  None  doubts  the 
fatt^  dial  property  is  unequally  (Ustributed ;  nor  do  I  see  how  any  can  deny  the  prin- 
c^fer  that  each  man  ought  to  pay  to  the  State  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay.  I  do 
■ot  say  in  proportion  to  his  capital,  or  to  the  profits  upon  his  capital ;  but  in  proper- 
Irai  to  his  '^  Mity  to  pay."  1  put  the  proposition  in  the  broadest  terms  :  and  in  such 
a.lbmi  as  will  apply  to  any  system  of  political  economy,  gentlemen  may  respectively 
tkodi  fit  to  adopt. 

If  the  gcoond  I  have  taken,  be  tenable,  then  we  have  arrived  at  the  true  sources  of 
■fpwanlition  and  taxation ;  they  are  not  two  twin  streams,  which  have  their  coni- 
■aa  SfMTce  in  the  same  distant  glen ;  which  chance  may  have  separated  for  a  time, 
lad  wlach  afterwards  re-unite  :  they  issue  from  different  fountains ;  flow  to  different 
lawM^  and  never  can  be  united  but  by  some  power  which  perverts  the  object  for 
whieh  aatere  destined  them.  When  you  look  to  r«pr«s««toti<m,  you  look  to  wn  • 
whea  ywi  look  to  taxatioii,  you  look  to  the  abtUty  to  pay,  and  to  \he  property  from 
which  this  payment  is  to  be  nuule. 
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Mr.  Taylor  concluded  by  a  short  peroration ;  apologising  for  the  time  he  had  occu- 
pied, disclaiming  all  intention  to  ottend,  and  deprecating  such  an  imputation ;  and 
professing  his  readiness  to  renounce  his  views  as  soon  as  convinced  they  were  untrue. 
He  then  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  received  and  added  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  .    . 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Taylor's  resolutions, 

Mr.  Green  of  Culpeper,  said,  tliat  he  should  vote  against  all  the  resoIutioiM, 
although  he  approved  of  some  of  the  principles  they  contained  ;  and  he  should  do  so 
beoauM  he  thought  their  proper  place  was  not  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but,  if  any  whers^ 
in  tlie  Constitution  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Nichohis  of  Richmond,  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  submitted,  although  there  were  various  considerations  in*  respect  to 
them,  which  forcibly  struck  his  mind.  Any  man  who  had  turned  his  attention  mueh 
to  politics  must  know,  that  in  those  matters,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  abstract  tmtit. 
Political  maxims  were  valutdile,  only  as  applying  to  the  actual  circumstimces  of  the 
country,  and  must  always  be  considered  as  in  connexion  with  them.  It  would  not 
de  to  apply  principles,  suited  to  one  state  of  society,  to  a  state  of  things  entirely^  di^ 
ftrent.  He  understood  the  ^ntleman  irom  Norfolk,  as  having  said  that  he  hud 
brought  forward  these  propositions  with  a  view  to  settle  the  great  question  which  the 
Convention  was  called  to  decide.  Mr.  N.  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  decide  that  qveo- 
tion  in  this  iroy.  That  question  grew  out  of  various  considerations  in  the  state  of  tiie 
country,  and  must  be  considered  as  applying  to  them.  He  was  wiHinff  to  admit  4ht 
abstract  truth  of  some  of  the  gentleman's  propositions ;  there  were  oUiers  of  them 
which  he  should  be  dbposed  to  deny,  and  the  two  were  so  fiir  blended  that  he  cotild 
not  assent  to  the  resolutions.  It  seemed  strange  to  him,  that  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  discussion  of  thu  re{M)rt  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  the  Convention  was,  at 
this  stage  of  its  proceedings,  called  to  decide  uponjdoctrines  in  the  abstract,  witfaoiat 
any  attempt  at  applying  their  practical  bearing.  If  they  were  adopted  and  added  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  their  effects  would  all  have  to  be  discussed  again,  when  the  otlior 
report  came  before  the  Convention.  Cui  hono  f  why  go  over  the  same  matters  iwrhce? 
Besides,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  drawn  ^p  by  some  of  the  wisest,  most  virtuous  and 
mojt  patriotic  men  this  country  had  ever  produced  ;  it  was  truly  a  noble  production^ 
and  it  declared  truth  so  well,  that  he  felt  unwilling  to  add  to  it, -or  substitute  anothor 
in  its  room.  But,  surely  the  Convention  should  not  attempt  to  decide  on  so  great  a 
question  ;  a  question,  which  would  go  to  protluce  an  entire  revolution  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  State  without  knowing  something'  more  of  the  effects  of  their  decision. 
The  gentleman  had  much  better  reserve  his  resolutions,  till  the  Legislative  report 
should  come  up.  lie  would  not  be  excluded,  and  that  opportunity  would  be  a  mors 
fit  one.  Mr.  N.  said  he  should  have  said  nothing,  but  observing,  that  no  other  gen- 
tleman seemed  disposed  to  rise,  he  had  given  brieHy  the  reasons  which  would  in£ioe 
him  to  vote  against  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  upon  the  table,  but  professed  his  wilting 
nose  to  withdraw  the  motion,  if  any  member  of  the  Convention  was  desirous  of  miS- 
mitting  his  views.  He  was  satisfied  some  n-entlemen  would  vote  against  the  resoln- 
tions  now,  who  would  vote  for  them  when  Uiey  should  hear  their  practical  application 
discussed.  The  proper  tinip  for  that  discussion  would  be  when  the  report  of  the  Lo- 
gislative  Committee  should  come  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Taylor  observed  in  reply,  that  he  had  not  the  least  objection  that  the  reso- 
lutions should  be  laid  upon  the  table  :  buttlie  frentleman  had  thought  this  was  not  the 
proper  time  to  discuss  these  principles.  He  cFiffVred  entirely  on  that  point,  and  ecm- 
sidered  this  as  the  "  accepted  time."  If  gentlemen  thought  the  resolutions  should  be 
acted  upon  at  all,  it  should  certainly  be  in  connexion  with  the  Bill  of  Rights.  What 
was  the  object  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  It  was  to  settle  tlie  very  abstractions,  to  whidi 
the  gentleman  seemed  so  averse ;  to  settle  principles ;  to  set  up  certain  landmarks  for 
the  numing  of  a  Constitution.  It  prescribed  the  ffeneral  rules  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  to  develepe  and  expand.  Its  use  was  to  familiarise  the  people 
to  a  consideration  of  these  great  principles  of  free  (rovernment,  and  thereby  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  tlie  I>egislature.  If  the  principles  he  had  brou|rht  forward  wef« 
ri^htin  themselves,  and  worthy  of  adoption  to  any  form,  it  should  T>e  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Let  them  stand  there  as  touch-stones,  to  try  with  what  fidelity  the  Constitu- 
tion should  he  drawn,  and  the  legislation- of  the  State  carried  on  under  it..  Gentlemen 
object  to  abstractions :  the  Bill  of  Rights  declares  all  men  to  be  Ijom  by  nature,  free 
and  equal.  Does  the  gentleman  call  that  an  abstraction  ?  Why  is  it  any  more  so, 
when  by  another  declaration,  the  equality  of  men  is  stated,  not  as  in  a  state  of  natuf^^ 
but  as  in  a  sUte  of  political  society  ?  It  was  but  carryings  out  the  object  of  that  instru- 
ment. He  could  not  nme  with  gentlemen,  who  thought  the  proper  time  for  fbdug 
such  prmciples,  would  be  when  the  report  of  the  l^gidative  Committee  cama  up  for 
consideration.  '^ 
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Oa  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  resolutions  were  then  laid  on  the  table. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddrid^,  tlie  Convention  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  Coounittee  on  the  Legislative  Department  o£  Government.     The  report  was  read 
at  t&e  Clerk's  table,  and  the  first  section  having  then  been  read  by  tlie  Chairman  for 
amendment,  as  follows : 

"  Rtsolxed^  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
nnrd  ahouldjy  had  to  the  white  population  eitclusivelj." 

B4r.  Green  flftved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  word  "  exclusively y'  and  adding 
in  Iku  thereof  the  words  "  oTid  taxation  combined  J" 

And  the  question  being  on  this  amendment : 

Mr.  Green  stated,  there  were  some  documents  expected  momently  from  thaftlndi- 
tor,  vhich  had  a  bearing  on  the  amendment ;  and  he  therefore  wished  the  action  of 
the  Hvam  suspended  ml  they  ^ould  he  received ;  and  he,  thereupon,  moved  that 
the  Committee  rise. 

It  arose  accordingly,  and  the  President  having  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Barbour  re* 
ported,  that  the  Committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  subjects  referred  to  them 
vniec  ooosidecation,  and  had  made  some  progress  therein ;  but  had  come  to  no  con- 
dasion  thec«on. 

And  then  the  Convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  eleven  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  October  27,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parks,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Ob  motion  ortf  Mr.  Scott,  it  then  proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  and  again 
WBBt  mto  Conmoittee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  in  the  Chair. 

And  the  question  lying  over  from  yesterday,  being  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr,  Green  of  Culpeper,  to  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Le- 
gislative Department  of  Government,  viz  :  To  strike  out  the  word  "  cxdusively"  in 
tJie  reioiation,  (which  declares  *'  that  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  m  the 
Hmtae  of  Delegates,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively,*')  and 
iMsrt  in  Ueu  thereof,  the  words  *^  and  taxation  combined. 

Ml.  Green  observed,  that  he  had  proposed  this  amendment  with  a  view  to  bring  up 
the  whole  solnect  fi>r  discussion  ;  so  tliat  both  sides  of  the  great  question  in  relation 
to  the  basis  of  representation,  mi^ht  be  before  the  Committee  :  and  it  was  under  the 
impresBioa  that  tne  whole  fiel(-  bemg  thus  opened,  some  gentleman  would  enter  upon 
the  solnect,  by  stating  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  desired  to  introduce  a  new  prin- 
dple  of  representation  into  tiie  Constitution.  He  now  hoped  tliat  some  gentleman, 
"wao  was  mendly  to  the  change,  would  present  to  the  Committee  his  views. 

AAer  a  short  pause, 

Mr.  Lei^  of  Chesterfield,  said,  that  he  did  hope  that  the  fiiends  of  the  proposition 
reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  would  assign  their  reasons  in  support  of  a 
phn  which  oroposes,  in  eflfect,  to  put  the  power  of  controllinff  the  wealth  of  the  State, 
mlo  hands  different  from  those  which  hold  that  weolUi ;  a  plan,  which  declares  that 
wpnemintation  shall  be  regulated  by  one  ratio,  and  contribution  by  another :  that  re- 
pmentation  shall  be  founded  on  the  white  population  alone,  and  contribution  on  a 
ntio  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  in  proportion.  He  hoped  the  friends  of  these  new 
pomilions,  new  at  least  in  our  State,  if  not  new  throughout  the  world,  would  give 
te  UKwe  who  differed  firom  themselves,  some  reasons  in  support  of  their  scheme ;  some 
better  reasons  than  that  such  principles  were  unknown  to  oiir  English  ancestors, 
fton  whom  we  have  derived  our  institutions;  better  than  the  rights  of  man  as  held 
in  tiM  French  school;  better  than  that  tliey  were  calculated  in  their  nature  to  lead  to 
npiae,snarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  in  the  end,  to  military  despotism :  a  scheme,  which 
h»  remet  to  numbers  alone,  and  considers  property  as  unworthy  of  regard.  Givje 
•at,  flud  Blr.  L.  some  reasons-;  reasons  which  may  excuse  us  in 'our  own  self-esteem^ 
far  atame  submiaeion  to  this  (in  my  opinion)  cruel,  palpable  and  cryinginjustice.  Let 
at  hanre  at  least  some  plausible  reason ;  something  which  has  at  least  the  colour  of  rca- 
■on,  wloch  may  excuse  us  to  ourselves :  something  which  may  gild  the  pill  and  dis- 
guise  Ha  Uttemese :  something  to  save  us  from  the  contempt  of  tliis  present  time,  and 
the  aanired  curse  of  posterity,  if  we  shall  betra}^  their  interest.  Give  us  something 
vjuch  we  may  at  least  call  reasons  for  it :  not  arithmetical  ojnd  mathematlxipl  f  ^Bions; 
■o  mere  abstractions;  but  referring  to  tlie  actual  ntate  r/f  4hin*TB;a^  thev*are  ;  to  the 
ciseoaMtancea  and  condition  of  this  Commonweal^ ;,  v^l}}  we  mu6t  submit  t6  whitt 
I  cannot  help  regarding  as  tha  most  crying  injustice  e<rer  attempted^  in  any  lon*!.^  - 1' 
eaU  upon  gentlemen  for  these  reasons.  _  *     '  ,  '  '    *.     - 

Mr.  Cooke  of  Frederick,  rose  in  reply.  '  *        *     ^        *  »  '^ 
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Mr.  CooKK  said,  that  he  could  not  but  express  his  unfei^ed  astonishment,  that  th« 
able  gentleman  from -Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh)  should  have  ventured  to  say  to  that 
assembly,  that  the  principle  of  representation  recommended  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, wras  "  new  to  him,  and  new  in  the  history  «f  the  world.'*  Can  the  gentleman 
have  forgotten,  (said  Mr.  Cooke,)  that  the  principle  which  he  treats  as  a  novelty,  and 
an  innovation,  is  asserted  in  the  '*  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  people  of  Virgi- 
nia?" And  does  he  not  know,  that  when  the  Convention  of  1776  nromulffated,  la 
that  instrument,  the  principles  of  Government  on  which  their  infanP'Repimlic  was 
founded,  they  did  but  announce,  in  solemn  form,  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  principleB 
which  had  received,  a  century  before,  the  dehberate  sanction  of  the  most  enlightened 
friencli  of  liberty,  throughout  the  world  ? 

Sir,  the  Others  of  the  Revolution  did  but  reiterate  those  great  and  sacred  truths 
which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Locke,  and  Sydney,  and  Miltop :  truths 
for  which  Hampden,  and  a  host  of  his  compatriots,  had  poured  out  their,  blood  in 
▼ain. 

Driven  from  Europe,  by  Kings,  and  Priests,  and  Nobles,  those  simple  tmtlis  w«f». 
raoeived,  with  favour,  by  the  sturdy  yeomanrv  who  dwelt  on  the  western  shores 'of 
the  Atlantic.  The  love  of  liberty,  ave,  Sir,  and  of  e^uaUtu  too,  ffrew  with  the  croWth, 
and  strengthened  with  the  strength,  of  the  Colomes.  it  declared  war,  at  huit,  not 
only  against  the  power  of  the  Kin^,  but  against  the  privilege  of  the  J^obU,  and  laid 
the  deep  foundations  of  our  Repubhc  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  equality  tf 
men. 

The  sacred  instrument,  for  sacred  I  will  dare  to  call  it,  notwithstanding  the  sneeis 
which  its  very  name  excites  in  this  assembly  of  RepvJbUcans,  the  sacred  instrument  in 
which  those  great  principles  were  declared,  was  ushered  into  existence  under  circum- 
stances the  most  impressive  and  solemn.  The  **  Declaration  of  the  Rights,  of  the 
people  of  Virginia,"  was  made  bv  an  assembly  of  sages  and  patriots,  who  had  just 
mvolved  their  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  in  all  the  dangers  of  an  unequal  con- 
test with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  and  elevated 
principles  which  that  instrument  announces  and  declares.  For  the  sake  <^  those 
principles,  they  had  imperilled  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  tlieir  wives,  their  ehildreny 
their  country ;  and,  in  one  word,  all  that  is  dear  to  man.  For  the  sake  of  those  prin- 
ciples, they  had  spread  havoc  and  desolation  over  their  native  land,  and  consigned  to 
ruin  and  poverty  a  whole  generation  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

And  for  what  did  they  make  these  mighty  sacrifices !  For  wild  ^'  abstractions,  and 
metaphjTsical  subtleties !"  No,  Sir.  For  principles  of  eternal  truth ;  as  practical,  in 
character,  as  they  are  vital,  in  importance  \  for  principles  deep-seated  in  tne  nature  of 
man,  by  whose  development,  alone,  he  can  attain  the  happmess  which  is  the  great 
object  of  his  being.     Those  principles  are, 

"  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  Uie  people.*' 
"  That  all  men  are,  by  nature,  equally  free."     And 

"  That  a  majority  of  the  community  '  possesses,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  neces- 
sity, a  right  to  control  \\m  conoHnis. 

These  are  the  principles  which  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  regards  as  '<  wild 
and  visionary ;"  as  "  abstractions  and  metaphysical  subtleties;"  and  which  are  con- 
temptuouslv  styled  by  others,  who  think  with  him, ''  mere  abstract  principles."  Pass- 
ing by,  without  comment,  the  curious  fact,  that  these  '^  abstract  principles"  received 
but  yesterday  the  sanction  of  an  unanimous  vote  of  this  body  (so  for,  at  least,  as  a 
nemme  contradicente  vote  con  be  called  unanimous)  :  passing  by  the  fact,  I  say,  that 
the  resolution  of  a  special  Committee  declaring  tliat  the  BiU  of  Rights  requires  us 
amendment,  was  but  yesterday  adopted,  witliout  a  dissenting  voice,  1  will  pause,  for  & 
moment^  to  enquire  what  these  gentlemen  mean  by  their  favourite  phrase,  *^  mere  ab> 
Btract  principles  .'"  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  import  of  the  term  **  abstract,"  when 
appliea,  in  a  disparaging  sense,  to  any  general  principle,  it  means  that  the  principle, 
though  true,  as  express^,  is,  nevertheless,  expressed  in  terms  so  general,  that  when 
on  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  to  any  given  subject,  it  is  almost  always  found  that 
the  subject  is  included,  not  within  the  principle  itself,  but  within  one  or  other  of 
tliose  exceptions,  which  detract  from  the  universal,  correctness  of  ail  general  princi-  . 
pies.  That  the  principle  is  an  unmeaning  generality,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  ap- 
plication to  the  e very-day  business  of  men.     In  short,  that  it  is  wild,  visionary  and 


Let  us  see,  tlien,  whether  the  principles  which  ore  announced  by  the  Declaratioa 
^of  Rights,  as  the  "  basis  and  foimdation  of  Government,"  are  of  this  wild  and  vision- 
"ixy  (^«ra(;t^.  L^t  us  see  whether  they  do  not,  on  the  contrary,  come  home  to  the 
**  pusinesS  an^bos^iKs  ef  iu'en,.'*' 

•It  Be^liOr^,  thepf  In  tRe  Jijst  pkcc,  "  that  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  de- 
BXed^from,  the  pet^ef'     •    "  -    . . 

l2^^  ^  ^®  sitt^tjon^md  citcujnstances  of  those  who  made  this  declaration,  to  the 
OOOOsiQif  on^^ch  it-was  mad<*,  and  to  its  bearing  and  operation  on  the  existij^  insti- 
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tyftkns  of  Yix^^inia,  and  then  say  whether  it  was  not  a  practkal  principle,  and  one 
too,  qS  gredt  pith  and  moment.     The  colonies  had  long  been  smarting  undet  the  ty- 
nimiea]  txercise  of  power,  not  derived  from  the  people  :  Under  the  exercise  of  power 
aasumad,  by  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  triihout  the  consent  oftheveopie. 
Here,  then,  te  a  bold  denunciation  of  this  usurped  authority;  an  abolition  of  kingly 
power  *,  a  declaxalkioa  ikaX  the  people  of  Virginia  are  the  onljr  sovereigns  of  Virginia,  and 
that  they  wonld  tolerate,  in  all  time  to  come,  neither  foreign  ParUaments,  nor  Kings, 
HOC  Caeaais.  ^  declaration  that  the  only  legitimate  GoTemment,  is  a  Government  of 
mvistrctfef,  Sririnf  their  power  from  the  people,  and  responsible  to  the  people. 
With  whatever  c<3oor  of  plausibiUty  tiiis  might  have  been  called  an  abstract  princi- 
ple, in  Enrope,  in  the  time  ^  Locke  and  Sydney,  who  first  maintained  and  supported 
It,  thanlu  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  it  became  pradiad  in  Virnnia,  in 
1776;  WIS  callantly  sustained  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  and  received  the 
naelion  of  royalty  itself,  at  the  peace  which  ensued.     It  was  then  that  the  slavish 
doctrine  of  the  jus  dtvmum  of  Kings,  openly  supported,  but  a  century  before,  in  the 
coiBtry  fiom  whence  we  sprung,  received  its  practical  refutation  ;  and  it  might  have 
bsea  hoped,  in   Virginia  ai  least,  its  finol  doom.    From  the  period  of  the  revolution 
tin  lfc«  -mubiA^  ef  thts  Conxention,  the  doctrine  ^'  that  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  con> 
•Mptently  deirred  from,  the  people,"  was  considered  a  ^eat  practical  truth.    Abw,  it 
is  an  '^  sMCract  jnin^U,'*  a  wild  and  visionary  speculation ! 

Bat  aeaui.  Sir.  Tne  Bill  of  Bighta  declares,  '^  that  all  men  are,  by  nature,  equally 
free."  And  this  is  considered  an  abstraction  par  exceUence ;  the  very  abstraction  of 
abstnetions.  It  is  even  pronounced  to  be  '*  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,"  because  it 
anoonts,  as  it  is  said,  to  a  declaration,  that  ^'  all  men,  aU  women,  and  all  children,  are 
cstitled  to  %n  equal  share  of  political  power." 

I  shall  briefly  examine  this  principle,  Sir,  in  connexion  with  that  which  stands  by 
its  ade  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  is,  in  effect,  that  the  sovereign  power,  the 
supreme  control  of  its  affiiirs,  is  vested  in  the  majority  of  every  free  community. 
And  I  kesitate  not  to  say,  that  taken  in  connexion,  and  they  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion, -they  are  so  far  from  being  speculative  and  abstract  truths,  much  less  absurd 
speada^kms,  that  they  constitute  in  fact,  a  compendium  of  the  whole  law  of  rational 
aoid  practical  hberty,  and  were  peculiarly  appropriate  and  practical  in  their  application 
lo  tte  actual  condition  of  Virginia.  Taking  first  the  insulated  proposition,  that  "  all 
men  are,  by  nature,  emudly  free  ;"  I  pronounce  it  to  be  a  great  practical  truth ;  a  self- 
evident  proposition ;  tne  primary  postulate  of  the  science  of  Government.  Sir,  what 
does  this  pioposttaon  mean,  but  that  no  one  man  is  bom  with  a  natural  right  to  control 
any  siker  man  ;  that  no  one  man  comes  into  the  world  with  a  mark  on  him,  to  desig- 
mte  bhn  as  possessing  superior  ri^ts  to  any  other  man ;  tliat  neither  God  nor  nature 
recognize,  in  anl6cipction,  the  distinctions  of  bond  and  free,  of  despot  and  slave ;  but 
that  these  distinctions  are  artificnl ;  are  the  work  of  man  ;  are  the  result  of  fraud  or 
violence.     And  who  is  so  bold  as  to  deny  this  simple  truth  ^ 

Bat  is  it  a  mere  *^ abstract'  truth?     Was  it  not,  when  declared  by  the  authors  of 
the  Bedaimtion  of  Rights,  refdete  with  practical  meaning  ?     What  was  their  actual 
^    tion  ?    The  Government  of  England,  against  which  this  principle  was  directed, 
inemnbered  with  privileged  orders ;  there  was  the  King  with  his  hereditary  pre' 
!,  and  the  noble  with  his  hereditary  privilege.    The  colonists  had  found,  to 


tlwir  cost,  in  the  earUer  stages  of  their  struggle,  that  prerogative  and  privilege,  de- 
rived from  birth,  were  the  sworn  and  mortal  toes  of  liberty.  In  announcin^r  and  re- 
Instsfing  the  ori^nal  equality  of  meuj  thejr  declared  war  against  both,  and  from  that 
time,  neither  privilege  nor  prerogative  derived  fVom  birth,  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
Conunonwealth  which  they  established.  And  is  there  nothing  practical  in  this.^  Is 
tins  a  mere  abstract  principle ;  a  mere  "  metaphysical  subtlety  ?" 

Bat  it  is  said,  that  if  it  be  true  that  "  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free,"  then  all 
men,  all  women,  and  all  children,  are  entitled  to  equal  shares  of  pohtical  power ;  in 
olher  wortb,  that  they  ar«  all  entitled  to  the  right  of  sufirage,  which  is,  practically, 
pQ&tical  power. 

Sir,  no  soch  absurdity  can  be  inferred  from  tlic  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.  The  framers  or  that  instrument  did  not  undertake  to  write  down  in  it  all  the 
inies  and  all  the  exceptions  which  constitute  political  law.  They  did  not  exnress  the 
silf  tvident  truth  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  to  render  woman  more  nt  for  the 
•phete  in  which  He  intended  her  to  act,  had  made  her  weak  and  timid,  in  comparison 
with  nan,  and  had^hus  placed  her  under  his  control y  as  well  as  under  his  protection. 
That  duldren,  also,  from  the  immaturity  of  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  were  mider 
a  like  eontrol.  Thev  did  not  say,  tit  termsj  that  the  exercise  of  political  power,  that 
»  to  say,  of  the  right  of  sufirage,  necessarily  implies  free-agency  and  intelligence ; 
free-agency,  because  it  consists  in  dertion  or  ehoict  between  different  men  and  differ- 
Mit  neasores ;  and  irOelligenee,  because  on  a  judicious  choice  depends  the  very  safety 
and  existence  of  the  community.  That  nature  herself  had  therefore  pronounced,  on 
women  and  children,  a  sentence  of  incapacity  to  exorcise  poUtical  power.    They  did 
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not  say  all  this ;  and  why  ?  Because  to  the  univeKal  sense  of  all  mankind,  these 
were  a#lf-evident  truths.  .  They  meant,  therefore,  this,  and  no  more ;  that  ail  die 
members  of  a  community,  of  mature  reason,  and  free  agents  bv  situation,  are  origi- 
nally and  by  nature,  equaUy  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  poUtical  power,  or  a  yoice  u 
the  Govemment- 

But  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  recognized  and  expressed  tBe  general  principle,  the 
general  right,  they  recognized  and  cxprtssed  a  limitation  of  that  general  right  imposed 
by  nature  and  ruxessity.  In  afiirming  and  declaring  the  Jus  nutjoris  |&1>«  the  law  of 
all  free  communities,  tliey  did  but  declare  the  simple  and  obvious  trmn,  that  the  es- 
sential character  of  a  free  Government,  of  a  Government  whose  movements  are  re- 
gulated by  numbers,  involves  tiie  necessitxj  of  a  submission  hy  the  minaritif  to  the 
majorUy.  For  the  right  of  deUberation  and  election  necessarily  involves  some  deddom 
between  the  men  or  the  measures  which  are  tlie  subject  of  deliberation  and  electto>a. 
All  dehberation  must  come  to  a  close,  and  every  exercise  of  the  right  of  election  most 
terminate  in  a  choice.  Tol>ring  deliberation  to  sonic  close,  and  election  to  somji  choice, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  adopted  as  a  rule,  either  that  tlie  majority  or  tlie  minority 
must  put  an  end  to  the  deliberation,  by  pronouncing  a  decision:  And  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  rule  that  the  majority  shall  so  pronounce,  is  founded  on  the  necessl^ 
of  a  sanction  to  every  law,  on  the  fact  that  the  majority  possesses,  in  its  superior  phy- 
sical force,  that  sanction^  and  on  the  certainty  that  it  would  not  permanently  submit 
to  the  opposite  regulation.  I  say,  permanenUy :  Because,  though  the  majority  may 
be  deluded  for  a  time,  by  the  artificial  and  vicious  institutions  ot  society,  into  a  sub- 
mission to  the  voice  of  the  minority,  they  will  arise,  at  last,  and  assert  and  enforce 
their  natural  superiority. 

Neither  did  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  carry  out  tliei  jus  vuijaris  into 
certain  other  plain  and  obvious  results :  for  they  were  not  writing  a  treatise  on  politi- 
cal law,  but  merely  announcing,  in  a  brief  and  compendious  form,  its  leading  princi- 
ples. They  declared,  for  example,  that  the  majority  of  every  community  has  a  riglit 
to  adopt  such  a  form  of  Government,  and  such  a  fundamental  law,  as  to  tliv»a  seevis 
best.  They  left  unexpressed  the  plain  and  obvious  proi>ositione,  that  in  forming  that 
fundamental  law,  the  /uajority  have  a  right  to  act,  and  ought  to  act,  on  tlie  principles, 
that  the  safety  of  tlie  people  is  the  sunreme  law;  tliattlie  legitimate  object  of  all  Go- 
vernment, is  to  promote  the  greatest  Iiappiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and  that  the 
perfect  and  entire  protection  of  life,  property,  and  personal  liberty,  constitutes  the  es- 
sential basis  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  That  to  effect  these 
essential  objects,  tlie  majority  have  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  nrescribci,  by  a  fundamental  law, 
still  further  limitations  to  the  universality  of  Uie  right  of  sufirage.  That  they  have 
a  right  to  exclude,  and  ought  to  exclude,  by  their  fiuida mental  law,  from  the  exercise 
of  &e  right  of  suffrage,  all  those,  who  in  the  honest  and  deliberate  opinion  of  tfa«  ma- 
jority, cannot  safelu  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  it ;  or  in  other  words,  all  those 
whose  exercise  of  this  right  would  be,  in  the  honest  and  dehberate  opinion  of  the 
majority,  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  communi^,  which  is  the 
supreme  law.  They  did  not  set  down,  in  express  terms,  all  these  distinct  an^  con- 
secutive propositions.  But  they  did  state  tlie  result  to  wliich  they  lead,  when  they 
said,  in  effect,  that,  in  a  well  regulated  community,  tliose  alone  should  be  permitted 
to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  who  have  "  a  permanent  common  interest  with,  ttmd 
attachment  to,  the  commimity.'* 

I  say,  then.  Sir,  with  a  confidence  In^ired  by  a  deep  con,viction  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  advance,  that  the  principles  of  the  sovtreipnly  of  the  peoplcj  the  equality  of  meny  and 
the  right  of  the  majority,  set  forth  in  tlie  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,"  so  far  from  being  "  wild  and  visioniry,"  s6  far  from  being  "  abstractions  and 
metaphysical  subtleties,"  are  tiie  very  principles  which  alone  give  a  distinetire  cha- 
racter to  our  institutions,  are  the  principles  which  have  had  the  j>raciical  effect  in 
Virginia,  of  abolishing  kindly  poirer,  and  aristocratic  privilege,  substituting  for  them 
an  elective  magistracy,  dfirivmg  their  power /rcmt  the  people,  and  responsible  to  4he 
people. 

But  it  has  been  said  tliat  the  autJiors  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  themselves,  wd- 
mitted,  in  effect,  the  abstract  and  unpractical  chamcler  of  tlie  principles  which  it  con- 
tains, by  establishing  a  Gx>vernment  whose  practical  regulations  are  wholly  inconsoi- 
tent  with  tliose  theoretical  principles.  That  while,  in  the  Declaration*  of  Rights, 
they  asserted  that  all  power  is  vested  in  tlie  people,  and  should  be  exercised  by  a  nco- 
jortty  of  the  people,  tney  established  a  Government  in  which  unequal  countiee,  ex- 
pressing their  sense  by  the  repre-sentatives  of  a  selected  few  in  tliose  counties,  to  vritj 
i}^ freeholders,  were  the  real  political  units,  or  essential  elements  of  pohtical  power. 
That  the  right  of  the  majority,  in  this  frame  of  Government,  was  violated  in  two  dii^ 
feretit  modes  :  First,  by  vesting  tlie  power,  within  each  county,  in  the  freeholders, 
who  are  a  minority  of*^the  people ;  and  next  by  investing  small  masses  of  people  in 
the  small  counties,  and  large  masses  in  the  large  counties,  with  equal  power  in  the 
Government. 
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^'^[y^^^J'i^^u  h *  ^  ''"^  i^  the  wemiseB  i^ch «iinpi)rt  it  were  cor- 
rett.    Bntnttt  n^frifc  that  Ike  aiithora  of.Uie  DeclaraUon  of  Righta  establUficd  tlia' 
anorarious  Government  under  wliich  We   have-  lived  Uiese  fifty  years  and  more 
Tberocaa  be  no  maSer  error  than  tb  suppose  that  the  Constitution  of  Viririma  wm 
ftrrtfti  in  1770.    IXm  twb  great  dietiuctive  features,  the  sertionnl,  and  the  arisforrutic 
JM  been  giv«i  to  it  a  "century  before.     The,e^iuU  rqtrt^ntifilUm  of  the  routUua,  winch 
vwlhe  i^mdte  ca^^  of  it»  sectitJnal  cliaract^jr.  wa«  established,  hi  1661 ,  by  a  fJeneral 
AB^mWx  Tept;e«tpung  a-papalaUon  residing  exclusively  in  tlie  tide^water  country 
and  oonaeqwentlv,  at  Uiat  tihi^',  liomogeneous  in  -character  and  identical  in  interest' 


y\xthtmtatwm0f  storage  to  freehaltlers  whicli  ^veUo  ifan  aristocratic  chamcter,  was 
wiposedon  ehe  Colony  in  1077,  witiiuut  any  act  of  Assetnbly.ijy  a  letter  of  instruc- 
fioas  f^ain  tfie  King  of  Eo^nd  to  his  Governor  iri  Virjrinia,  bacHwl  and  enforced  by 
t^l»giiiiMte^fBtiti9h8f>ldiers,>'hoJiad  been  sent  to  the  Colony  f<.r  llie  exllri^i 


mpQse  of  stfppresmng  a  popular  insurrection.     At  the  0)ra,of  tiu*  rfvohitirm^  tlu-H, 
toewtB'o  providQua  had  ^en  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Cobmy  for  more  thuirfuu'   ' 
-  hondred-yeara.     llie  freelioVders  hjid  leariKnl  to  pride  tlieinselves  on  their  superifn- 
p6wer  ahd  ptivile^S,  and  the  smaller  counties  on  tiielr  equality  witli  tlie  bu-ger.  Tbe 
DoAf  of  the  p^ttple  w«^^e  reconcned  by  habit  to  Uieir  actual  condition.         * 

W^^^en,  wasthe  sHuation  Ifi  w4iich  tlie  fraiiiers  of  {lie  Constitution  were  placed  ? 

While  tfceyfiamedthat  iiistmoieiitlhey  were'ahnost  within  hearin^r  of  flie  thunder  of 
4P«td«  cxnnoa^  The  ihyader  was  at  the  df>or.  They  were  in  coiitihuul.  dan<rer  of 
beiBgdrivenfrom  thet^ery^liall  oflegisUticm  by  tlie  bay»:»net«  of  the  enemy."  The 
vhole  uadbricled  physical  force  of  tlie  country  wasbareljisutlicient  to  defend  it  ;ifrj(nist 
fl»  foperior  force^ot  a  tbreign.  e'peiny.  -  It  was  utterly  ivipi^ssiblr,  Hnder  such  circuni- 
■*MCe»,  to  pull  down,  Wd  "erect  anew^  the  whole  fabric  of  Government.  And  it 
VQold  have  been  to  the  hi»t  degree  unwise  iind  hnjMilitic,  at  such  ic  fuacful  crisis,  to 
<fiitoet  the  minds  of  the  people  by  attemptuijr  a  new  distribation  and  arrjinjrt-Kienl  of  • 
pnliticd  power,  H  would  have  been  the  very  neight  of  folly,  at  such  a  crisis,  U>  create 
wfectwo  in  the  muid^  of  tiie  Jreeholdtrs^.hy  strippinjr  them  of  their  exclu^iive 
powers,  snd  to  exaiiperate  the  smaller  roiCTi/r**  byde^ri-adinjr  them  frmn  tlie  ranlf 
which  they  had  held  under  th^  rpyal  Go.vernment.  Jn'  leaving  WxefrcfhuUlrra  and 
tbeco|oih«$  a«  they  fbimd  them^  the  framers  of  tli^  Constitution  bawed  to  the  supreme 
^w  tf  neceasity,  and  aeted  hke  wise  and  practical  statesmen.  Weak  jmd  unstable,  • 
thea^ii  the  asgudient  which  infers  tlie  ii/i//r<,/rita// character  of  tlie  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  Ri|rhts  lYom.tlie  ineonsistency  of  Uie  aetual  Government 
«>niwd,  withihose  principles.  The  vefy  Iangua|^e  resorted  to.iq  db)>]M)sinrr  of  a  su\i- 
ject  of  soeh  vital  importanoe  as  the  regulation  of  the  right  <Jf  sulfm^re,  the  brief  nii'd 
Biiminary  v^  in  which  ijt  is  disposed  of,  Would  shew^in  the  ab.-*ence  of  all  other 
erid^pcs,  tliat  it  w^  a  8iil>ject  wliicli  (lie-  framers  of  the  C^onstitiition  »ciLTcely  dared 
to  tmtek. — "  The  riglA  of  sufirdf  e  shall  remain  as  at  jireseirt  exercised." 

So^  S'iTf  it  was  oot  reserved  for  us  to  discover  tlie  inconsistency  between  tlieir  llieo- 
reticalr principles,  and  their  praqtieal  rej^ulations.  They  saw*  it  themselves,  and  de- 
plored U.  fn  the  very  h«at  of  the  war  whi(?h  was  wajred  for  these >'  nbstracti«)ns" — in 
the  hitfiy -burly  of'  the  conflict,  otic  statesman,  at  leasi^,  was  found,  to  point  out^  those 
iocoBsiflteQcies,  and  to  \rtge  home  on  the  .]>eople  of  Yir^nia  the  "^  new  and  imheard 
of"  prin^ple,  that  ia  the  apportionment  of  representatiim,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  white  populatioD  only.  As  early  as  T7H1,  Mr.  Jefferson  exhorted  the  people  of 
Vltgitnia,  m  the  most-eamest  and  impressive  lanxruage.  Uj  reduce  the  principle  to 
practice,  '^  00  aoon  as  leisure  should  be  iifforcfed  tlieoi,  fur  intrenching,  within  good 
fenns,  tie  rights  for  whieh  Uiey  liad  Wed."  .* 

Froai  that  time  to  this,  the  spirit  of  lerorm  has  never  slept.  From  that  time  to  this, 
(he  ^ends  of  hberty  have-contmually  hfled  up  their  voices  u;^iust  theJnequality  and 
iiijiutice  of  our  system  of  Goveroment.  Incessantly  baffled  and  defeated,  they  hav« 
Mt  abandoned  their  purpose  ;  md  afVer  a  struggle  of  fitly  years,  that  purp<ise  seems 
9l]Miph  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  The  Represeiiiatives  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
l^inia  oawe  at  length  assembled  in  Convention,  to  revise  the  Con.stituUon  of^  the  Slate. 
A  special  coiamittee  of  this  Convention  luu  recommended,  among  otlier  measures  of 
refilrm,  the  adoption  of  a  resolution^  ... 

**  That  in  the  apportionuient  of  representation,  in  the  House  of  Delego-tes,  regard 
■houid  be  had  U.)  wliite  population  exclusively."  .  , 

It  istloaresohitipu  which  ha^  called  forlli  the  denunciations  of  tlie  gerftleman  from 
Clietsteifieki.  It  is  Uiie  proposition;  "new  io  tlie  history  of  our  GovlTiiment,  if  not 
throughout  the  worlii ;  new  certainly  to  him,"  whieh  he  calls  .on  us  ta8upp«>rt. 

8ir,l  ha?r  ventured  to  assert,  in  tJie  commencement  of  the  remarks  which  1  have 
h*d  the  honw^  to  address  to  the  Committee^  that  tliis  propoijition,  so  far  .from  being 
"^metputuiwduard  of,'-  Is  but  a  reiteration,  a  practic^il  enforcement,  of  those  principles 
«f  poUtici^  \ur  which  v^ejre  ^lemnly  announced  Ijy  the  tlithers  nf  the  revolution, .in 
that  noble  j«pt^,  the  *^  Peclaration  of  U^e  Rights  of  the  people  of  \  irgima,  which 
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^i^rhts  do  pertain  to  them'ond  their  pbaterity,  as  tlie  basw  and  foundation  of.  Ow^- 
ment."     I  proceed  to  redeem  the  pledge .v  ,,....  '    'xr',^ 

TJie  Bill  of  RiffhU  declares,  Uiat  ihe  pmph  are  the  only  leptimate  wiirco  ai»^  fiMO- 


5  people  exclusively.  Not  to  wealthy  not  to  overgrown  seciiowu  interesw^uv  w 
the  8up|>o5ed  rightH  ot'^tlie  coiinUes ;  but  to  Uie  white  pqpulatiov  ;■  V)  <Ae  pwpU  only. 
Ti»«  Bill  of  RighU  asserts  the  peUUcal  equality  of  the  citrzen8.---Th^re8oljitM)n  pro- 
poses to  <rive  to  that  principle  a  pcactical  existence-  in  our  GoFernnjept,  lur  aboUplung 
the  inveterate  abuse  of  the  f//im/ repre^ntation  of  tmc^jrwo/ counUe8/a2d.equahanf, 
.  as  nearly  as  may  bo,  the  electoral  disf rictfl  thi'oughotit  th«  Common weUltl^,  on  the  boato 
of  free  white  population  alone..  '  -    •  ^*  „ /«_  \^- 

.  The  Bill  of  RighU  pronounces  the  jtw  maj&ris  to  be  the  law  ofaU  irro  coniBauBffi|«i, 
by  uttcibutiho-  u>  the  miuority  of  a  community,  the  power  to  refbrm^  alter  or  abdlnli, 
al  its  will  an^  pleasure,  the  very  Government  itself,  rfnd  consequently  fhe1|e»8er  pow- 
er of  dfcidijiir,  witliout  appeal,  in  all  matters  of  are/i/wry  /f^Vofwrn.— Tjip^  r^flotar 
tioii  proposes ''to  give  practical  effect  to  the^w.*  majorls,  by  makingeach  Delegate  tilO 
repr  •tentative  of  an  etptnl  Jiuniifer  of  the  people,  so  that  the  voice  of  w  majority  of  tfte 
Delegates,  will  he  tJie  voice  of  a  majoi-ity  of  thte  people."  It  proposes  j  in  shorU to 
eatal>lish  that  beautiful  harmony  between  our  tbeoreticd  pfincjpfes. arid  our  pracuwl 
regulations;  the  want  of  wluch,  has  been,  for  fif\y  years,  ilie  reproach  of  Virginia. 
The  resolution  of  Uie  Connuittee,  then,  proposes  no  n^w  and  unheard  of  schemes 
no  innovation  on  the  estabftshed  principles  of  our  Goverhmenl.  It  calls  o»  vou  to 
hsten  to  the  warning  voice  of  tlie  fathers  of  the  revolution,  who,  in  this  de8j)i9ed  "  de- 
claration," have  told  you,  "  that  nofree  Government,  or  the  blessings  of  liberty,  ««n 
be  pfHserved*  to  any  people,  but  by  a  frequent  recuij^nce  to'ftmdamental  princlplgf." 
But  the  a<!cordance  of  the  rosolutiDn  with  these  "great  fun4ameijtal  imncij>les,  hai 
not  obtained  for  It,  the  approbation  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpe|>er,  (Jildg©  Greeiy 
He  proposes  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  word  "  exclusively,"  end  addui^the  words 
**  and  taxation  combined;  '  sp  that  the  resolution,  as  amended,  wotdd  be, 

^•Tlnt  in  the  appm-tionmentrof  reiSresentation  in  the  House  df  Delegates^  regetd 
should  be  had  to  wliite  population  a/t^  taxatiwi  comlnrud.'* 

It  will  be  perceived,  at  once,  that  the  object  of  tliis  a^nendment,  is  fo  subetitiite  for 
the  principle  of  representation  contained  in  the  resolution  of  tlie  Committee,  one  of* 
totally  new  and  different  cliaracter.  It  proposes  a  mixed  or  compound  baais  of  re- 
presentation, the  elements  of  which  are  prpptrhf  and  people,  m  lieu  of  the  simple  hum 
©f  people  oiUy.  For  the.  total  amount  of  taratton  does,  and  must,  bear  a  just-  propor- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  property,  the  possession  of  which  constitutes  the  alnbtj  to 
pay.  The  direct  tendency,  then,  of  this  amendment,  is  to  give  political  power  to  the 
wealtliy  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  to  inflict  political  insi^ificance  on4hepoor 
in  proportion  to  their  poverty.  To  confer  on  an  electoral  district,  conteinlng  fat 
electors  but  g^reat  wealth,  equal  power  witlvanotheY  district  containing^iminj^  electMS  ' 
but  liUfe  wealth.  To  give  to  the /rir,  Who  are  rwA,  a  control*over  the  wwrnywho  are 
poor.  So  tliat  if  Stephen  Girai-d,  tlie  ^ekt  mUlionaire  of  the  north,  were  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Virginia,  and  fiscal  ingenuity  could  reltch  his  abounding  wealth,  tlie  di- 
rect or  apparent  operation  of  thi^  amendment,  would  be  to  augment  incalculably,  the 
political  poWer  ot  the  county  he  should  select  as  his  residence,  while  its  real  eQect 
would  probably,  if  not  certainly,  be,  to  coiner  all  the  accumulated  mass  of  pow«r.  thus 
artificially  produced,  on  St^hen  Girardliimself.  If  Richmond,  in  the  vicissitnaes  of 
human  imairs,  should  chance  at  a  fiiture  day, 'to  attain  the  opulence  which  is  e^eii 
now  possessed  by  the  commercial  metropolis  of  t)ie  Union,  the  operation  of  HIm 
amendment-would  be,  to  give  it  uncontrolled  power  over  the  legislation -of  Ihe  Cook* 
monwealtli. 

But,  Sir,  without  commenting  further  on  the  practical  operation  of  the  proposed 
amendment,' let  us  apply  to  it  the  same  test  to  which  we  have  subjected  the  resonitiMi 
of  the  Committee.  Does  it  accord  witli  the  principles  of  the  '^  D^laration  jof  RigiitB ;" 
with  the  principles  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ctilpeper,  in  common  with  iis^all, 
has  given^  but  yesterday,  the  sanction  of  his  approving  vote  i  < 

It  will  be  perceived,  on  tlie  slightest  examination,  that  it  violates,  not  one  only  <^ 
those  principles,  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  errry  one. 

1.  It  repudiates  tlie  doctrine  that  the  people  are  the  on/A  le^timAte  source  and  foon- 
tain  of  [>olitical  power,  and  that  "  all  poWfer  is  deiived  from  the  people,"  and"  makes 
property  one  of  the  sources  o(  power,  and  declares  it  to  be  derived,  in  part,^offt  p»o- 
perty.  - 

2^  It  denies  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  that  all  the  eleotov  in  the  Comoion- 
wealth  are  equal  in  political  rights,  by  conferring  on  a  smaU  number  of  vxaUhy  tUc- 
tor#,  congregated  in  one  electoral  district,  the  same  poww  that  it  confere  on  a  Irnrg^ 
number  of  poor  deetors,  congregated  in  toother  electoral  diaUict. 
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Z.  It  si]l)TeHs  the  Jvs  inajorisy  the  third  great  principle  alluiled  to,  and  which  w,  \n 
fiicU  bi^t  a  coroHarr  from  the  first,  that  the  soverefffnty  is  inested  in  Hkt  body  of  the 
ffnptiSi  and  substitutes'  for  it  tlie  control  of  the  weaJuiy  few ;  or  in  otlier  words,  the 
most  odious, '^rnicious  luid ' d^picahie  of  all  aristocracies — an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
'  And  fqr  ^hat  putpose^l  pray  yoii,  are  \re  thus  to  dihipidate  the  very  foundations 
«f  our  fr«€  inslkutittns  i^F  or  what  purpose  are  Are  to  make  tiiis  retrograde  move- 
ment intl^e  ncieilce  of  Govfernment,  ^  in  tlio  practical  institutions  of  our  country, 
wluch  should  rather  keep  pac^-witli  the  iniproventents  of  that  science,  and  the  march 
of  intelteet  ? — While  human  lji>erty  is  maJtrng  a'progress,  uJiich,  tiiough  slow,  is  yet 
certain,  eVe^in  countri^  where  the  jug  dirinum  of  Kinfrs  is  still  tJie  prevallincr  doc- 
tsine,  whjabouici  we  alone  run  connter*  to  the' spirit  of  (Jit?  age,  And  disavow  and  rc- 
padtat»  Ibe  doctlines  consecrated  hy"  the  blood  of  oqr  ftiUier$? — While  most  of  the 
•M^  aii4  afl  the  new  Republics  of  this  extensive  confederacy,  are*  cari-y in ij  out  the 
priteujiie-  of  the  aovereignty  of  the  people -to  its  full  exlent,  why  shonrn  we  alone, 
iMk  tq  narrow, .and  limit,  and  restnfin  h^  operation  ?— What  mighty  good  is  to  l>e  at- 
iUBMdhjF  tius  ainndDniiient  oi-  the  principles  of  the  r(^volutioi>  ? 

Th«  members  -of  this  Committee,  in  general,  are  left  to  imagine  the  objects  ahd 
viewB  of  the  levned  and  distin^ished  gentleman  wiio  has  proposed  tJie  amendment 
Qi  qncsdoD.  For  tfioogh^parliaroenCarv  usage, sp  far  h.s  J  understand,  it,  imposed  upon  ' 
Um  the  task  of  deYelopiag  th^  principles  of  his  ^lendment,  sind  tliou^'^h  -we  were  re- 
gabtrij  notified  yesterday,  in  thtf  raani>er  in  whioli  sudi  notices  are  usually  given, 
unt  te  wouM  proceed,  to-day,  to'  the  performance  of  tliat  duty,  he  hns  pursued  a  dit- 
fecinit  coarse,  and  the  frieAda  of  the  resolution  reported  by  -the  Select  Committee, 
kpre  hieen  invitfKl,  or  rather  -challenj^^d,  by  i^e  gejiUemau  from  Chesterfield,  to  com- 
Hence  the  disciiaBion. 

HMxheg  been  m3rseir-a  member  of  that  Gomniiltee,  however,  and  lihving  heard  tlie 
■rgixmeiits  by  which  tlia^  aanw  ^aciiendment  jyas  thtire  sustained,  I  will  endeavor  to 
pfrfirm  the  duty  cbT  the  mover  by  stathig,  aiid  my  own  by  answering  them. 

itisttU^^ed,  then.  Sir,  tha(  the  pritlci{)l^^  of  Goveniment  contained  in  the  Deola- 
fmtion  of  lughts,  I  mean  those  elevated  and  elevating  principles  which,  in  nn  assem- 
Ujof  Vtrgimia  SlaUsm^riy  I  haye  this  day  been  c<rtnpelled  to  defend,  are  httle  hetler 
tlian  mere  akstractioQs. .  Tliat  wheilier  tfiev  ^ire  correct  or  not,  as  "  abstrart  princi- 
frfet/'  there  iaa  great  prartital.  prineiple,  wholly  overlooked  in  the  resolution  of  tile' 
8eieat  Comniittee,  of  irita>  atxA. paramo ai^  importiinqe.  l^hc  piPineiple  m  question, 
and  the  vi^ument  hy  which  it  i»6ustained,  when  bxpadly  ah  J  fairly  de  vel.>ped^  anmunt 
totku:  -      ,  «,  .        ' 

1.  That  the  seconty  of  property^  is  on«  of  the  nlo^t  essential  eleftients  of  the  pros- 
pAity  and  hapfkneaa  of  a  community,  and  should  be  sedulously  provided  for  by  its 


2:  Tbat^fiien  OfLtanhy  lov«  property,  and  the  comforU  and  advantAges  it  will  pur- 
ehase- 

J.  That  this  love  of  wealth  is  so  strong;,  Qiat  the  poor  are  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  ntkyand  feel  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination  to  strip  them  of  their  wealtJi,  or,  at 
kasl^tn  throw  on  them  alone  all  the  burtiiens  of  society. 

4-  That  the  poor,  being  more  nujneraus  in  every  community  than  all  the  classes 
above  them,  would  have  the  poiccr,  as-  w«>ll  as  the  itwJbuitiim,  thns  to  oppress  the 
xkhjif  admitted  to  an  equal  patrticipation  witJi  tliein  in  political  power;  and 

5.  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  restrain,  limit  and' diminish  tlie  power  of  thi« 
BBtxnl majority ;  of  this  many-headed  and  hungry  monster,  die'  vuimj,  by  some  arli- 
fieial  regulation  in  XAs  ConstUMtion,  or  fiintium^nttiU  law,  of  eyery  community.  And 
if  tfaia  be  not  donereither  directly,  by  limitalions  on  tlie  right  of  sutlrage,  or  indirect- 
ly, by  some  artificial  distribution  of  political  powpr,  in  the  apportionment  of  represen- 
tyion,  Uke  tiiat. contained  in  tlie  amendment,  property  will  be  invaded,  all  the  multi- 
piifld  evUa  of  anarehr  will  epsue,  till  tlie  jjticiety,  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  unhri- 
aled  democl^y,  will  be  driven  to  prefer  to  its  slonny  sway,  tlie  de8p<)tic  Gf>vern- 
BMBt  of  a  aingle  master.  Aa<1  this  in  said  to  be  tlie  natural  death  of  the  Government 
flfi       ' 


Sir,  if  this  statement  of  the  asgument  be.-a  Httle  over-coloured  by  imputing  to  those 
vhoadraace  it  epithets  which  Siey  are  too  prudejit  to  Use,  it  is  nevertheless,  like  all 
good  caricatures,  a  striking  likeness^   •  . 

To  tlBs  ar^imnra.  L  answer  that,  like  most,  unsound  argiiments,  it  itr  founded  on  a 
bold  aaramytion  of  false  premises.  It  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  men  are,  hy 
natore,  roUrrg,  and  are  restrained  f)-om  iacessant  invasions  of  the  rights  of  each 
other, only  by  feir  or  coercioh.  .But,  isiiiis  a  just  picture  of  that  couipound  crea- 
twe  ARM  f  Sir,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  Jiibel  on  the  xp^,  disproved  by  f  very  pa^re  of  its 
kirtOTy.  If  you  will  look  thfere  you  will  find  that  mail,  though  sometuues  driven  by 
itorray  panions  to  the  commission  .of  ati:ociou8  crimes,  is  by  nature  and  habit  neither 
4  wolf  nor  a  tiger.  That  he  is  an  ^ectiomUc,  a  social,  a  patriotu-,  a  avp^nriuimis  and 
^PcUffkmscttaXun.     In  him,  alone',  of  all  animals,  has  nature  imphmtfed  Uie  feeling 
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of  affection  for  his  kindred, «ftcr  the  attainment  of  maturity.    Tliis  ^onft.is  A  reslrairit 
onihe  ej^cess  of  hi8  natural  desire  for  property  na  extensive  ap  the  ties  of  blood  tjiat 
bind  him  to  his  fellow  man..     Designing,  moreover,  tliat  man  Shall  liye,in  conrn^i-,         ^ 
tics,  where  alone  he  can  exist,  nature  haa  given  to  him  the  social  Jcrlilig ;  the  feeling         ^ 
of  attachment  to  those  around  hhn.    .  InteiMliag  that  for  tlie  ^orfe  perfect  dev^lojmieiit 
of  his  liigh  faculties,  and  for  tlip  attainment  of  tlje  greatest  ^egVee  of  «6mfort  and      ^ 
happiness  of  \^liich  he  is  susceptible,  man  should  a^isociate  in  nations^  she  inipla^t^     fi 
in  him  a  feeHng,,the  glorious  displays  of  w^ich  have  sii'ed  lustre  around^  "^"yJ5g.*| 
-  ges  of  his  history.     1  mean  tfic  lor^  of  CQnnlnj  at  jfiUriatism.     Designing  thatWL   "  * 
should  attain  to  happines?  tficough  the  pi^kctjce  of  virtue,  and  in  that  wi'y  only,  sb^ 
erected  in  each  man's  bosom  Hie  tribunal  of  consciericCy  which  piloses  in  review  ^\^       i 
.  actions  of  tlie  individual,  and  pronounces  sentence  of  condeumatioa  on  ^every  maQimt      ^ 
deviation  from  ^ipral  rectitude.     To  add  sanctions  to  the  dvJcisionB  of  qon8cie"rice,-5He 
also  implanted  in  his  bosom -an  intuitive  IbeUef  in  tlie  existence  of  an  intelBgence        ^ 
ffoverning  Uie  world,  who  would  rewiyd  yirfue  'and  punish  vic^in  aJniiure  qUtEoT       , 
being.     Man"  is*  therefore,  by  nature  a  rdigUms  creature,  whosd  coli<lmct  is  nM»ft«r 
less  regulated  by  ,the  love  or  fear  of  the  unknown  governor  of  the  Universe.     Alb»ve 
all,  the  light  of  revealed  rehgidn  has  sJrone,  fyr-  ages  on,  the' ^orld,  and  that  Divirte 
system  of  morals  whicii  eommand»  ua  .*'  to-dojmto  others  &«  we  wovM  have  them  ^ 
unlf)  us,"  has  shed  its  benign  influence-  on  the  hearts  of  cduntTesa  thousands,  of  the* 
liigh  and  tlie  low,  tlie  wise  and  the  ibolish,"  the  riVA^^md  the  poor.     But  we  are  asJEed 
to  believe  that  all  tliese- natural  feelings,*all  these  social  affections,  all  these  naonitioQB 
of  conscience,  all  these 'religious-  in^pressiohs,  all  these  Christian  charities,  all  tbMe       j 
hopes  of  future,  re u'ards  and  fears  of  Attire  punishments,  are  dead^  and  silent,  aitfl       j 
inoperative  in  the  bosom  of  man.     f  he  love  ot  property  is  the  great -engrossing  pa»- 
sion  wliich  swallows- up  aU  otlier- paasiom^,  aud  feelings,  and  prineiplep ;  and  thiS9«>t 
in  particular  ca^es  only,  but  in  aU  men.     The  poor  man  is /ataliy- .and  inevitably  the 
enemy  of  the  rich,  and  will  wage  a-A^ar  of,raplne  a^ai^at  him,  if  tmce  let  loose  fitJtti. 
tlie  restraints  of  the  fundamental  law.    'A  doctrime  monstzTtus,  hateful  and  in<?i^- 
dible!  ^  -  ^  .  ;        - 

But,  Sir,  if  I  were  even  to  admit,  for  a  moment,*  th»ttuth  of  the  revoltirigpropofttw8Khit 
Jiie  desire  for  property  swallows  up  all  the.other  feelings  of  jnan,  does  it  follow  that  ^ 
aspirants  after  tU«  t^iijoyments  that  property  coiilfers,  will'seek  to  attain  iheir  objeetib 
the  manner  which  Uie  argument  in  qujostion  sopposes**  If  it  be  contendM  that  man  if 
a  greedy  and  avaricious,  it  will,  still,  not  be  denied,  that  he  is  a  reasoning  mid  cakm- 
laS njr,  animal.  When  he  desires  to  nUain  property  it  i«  in  order  that  he  may  pooem 
and  nijoy  it.  fiiU  if  he  join  in  estabhshing  the  rule  that  the  rigid  of  the  BtrongMt  b 
the  best  right,  what  security^  has  he  that  he,  in  hjs-tufn,  will  not  soon- be  deprived  t»f 
liis  property  by  some  one  stronger  than  himself? -Sir,  the Tcry  desire  for  property  inf- 
plies  thv!  desire  to  possess  it  sccnrdij.  And  he  wlio  has  a  strong  desire  to  poBsesft  it, 
and  a  liigh  relish,  m  anticipati<m,  of  the^n>easnre  .of  enjoying  it  securely,  will  be  i 
firm  supporter^of  the  law^  which  secure  that  possession,  and  a  decided  enemy  to  every 
systematic  invasion  of  the  rule  of  nmim  and  tnmn.  In  otlier  word*,  man  kr  sagii- 
cious  enough  to  know  that  as  a  general  and  pubUo  rule  of  action,  the  maxim  thatnoi- 
nfsty  is  the  best  pohcy,  is  the  safest  and  best  majum.  And  when  liie  deviated  irom 
that  riUe  be  always  hopes  that  tiie  violation  will  go  undiscovered,  or  otherwise  e^ 
cape  punishment.  So  true  is  this^  that,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  a  nation  couM  be 
found  consisting  exclusively  of  rogues  and  8Windler8,*there  would  not  be  found  in  the 
legislative  code  of  tliat  nation  a  sys^matic  invasion  of  the  right  of  property-,  ew*  nM 
tlie  argument  for  tiieppoposed  amendment  apprehentis  and  seeke  to  provide  agaiOsL 
Conimnnities  of  men  are  sagaciouft  Enough  to  know  and  ^llow  their  rttal  intejrest 
And,  Sir,  I  do  not,  and  cannot  bt* lieve  that  it  is,  or  ever  ^as  the  real  interest  of  any 
class  in  the  community,,  or  of  any  cOipraunit^  to  commit  gross  and  flagrant  abuses  « 
powt»r,  'o  disregard  Uie  monil'ioYis  of  conscience,  to  break  down  the  barriers  and 
obliterate  the  distinctions  between  r^ht  and  wrong,  and  thus  to  involve  society  in  aU 
tlie  horrors  of  anarchy.  The  principles  of  justice  are  the  foundation  of  the  social 
fuhrie,  and  r.ish  and  foolish  is  he  and  blind  to  his  ti^e  interest,  who  undermine  the 
ftvundation  and  tumbles  the  liibric  in  rurnsu  •     - 

Thns  far  I  have  reasoned  a  jrriori.  ^  But  whkt  are  the  lessons  which  lustoiy  and 
experience  teach  ua,  in  pursiiinir  thijj  enfliiiryr— We  need  not  go  far  for  examples. 
Let  us  look  at  tJip  experience  oliouf  good  old  C^nninonwealtii  OtVirorinia.  Frcmt4h« 
fbuijdation  of  tlie  Commonwealth  tjie  slave-hoiding  population  of  Virginia  has  hfeld 
the  supreme  power  in  the^  State.-  Fpom  the  foundaticm  <>f  the  CommonweolCh  ihVre 
has  e^istetl  and  there  still  exists,  a  numerous  population  on  our  western  tVoutier,  vho 
are  comparatively  destitute  of  slave-preperty,  an4  whofle  wealth  has  ever  consirted 
in  cattle  more  tlian  in  any  other  desortjition  of  property.  Now  if  tlie^rgumentof  thorn 
who  support  the  pro|)osed  anfendment  be  a^soimd  one,  it  would  follow  that  as  it  ia 
and  always  htjs  been  tlie  interest  (acoording  to  their  views  of  interest)  of  the  «lave- 
holding  population  to  shift-  <h>in  theinielves,  and  to  lay  on  other0»  the  burthens  of 
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G<i(<^«mmeat,  they  WQuld  impose  heavy  taxea  on  ^e  cattle,  the  property  of  the'  help- 

\cn£a.ihi^cMitjf  and  oppreeai  tiiein  by  thjs  and  every  other  species  .of  fiscal  exaction. 

And  yet  the  very  xeverse  is  U19  fact.     For  tl\e  slave-holders,  invested  with  supreme 

powej-.  and  urged  V>  ^^  exercit^e  by  their  VhUerfM,''  liave  not  only  not  overtaxed  the 

cattle  of  thek  -weatera'bretFiren,  but  have,  in  fact,  imposed  on  them,  except  at  one 

•  period  of  danger  arid  dis^e*  from  forei^  \Vaf  j  po  tax  at  all,  and  when  the  pressure 

ceased*  th«  law  imposing  thte"  tax  waa  instantly  re jiealed.     And  why  ? — Because  they 

wete  goTernpd  by  the  pnilciplea  of  justice,,  and.  the  feelings  of  h6nour.     Because  they 

thought,  and  justly,  tiiat  the  ^people  pf  the*  firontierj  burthened  as  tiiey  were  wiu 

•*  the.  first  fjqienses  of  society,"', and  engaged  in  laying  -the  very  foundations  of  the 

socki  &bne,  co^d  ill  endure  tJie  additiouid  burthen  of  a  t&.x  on.their  flocks  and  herds. 

because  iue  non-alave-holdtirs  of  the  West  were  at  their  mercy,  and  every  feeling  of 

luMioor  ^d  imgiiammity  forbade  .them  to  oppress  the  weak.     1  say,  then,  Sir,  Uiat 

t^-eiare-hol^eni.  of  Virginia  have  shewn  by  thelir  conduct  iri  this  particular  case,  the 

ioennectiie—  of  the  theory  which  supposes  man  io^be  habitually  governed  by  a  blind 

<ad  reekloB-copidity;  by  the  sordid  feeling^  alone  of  his  nature ^  to  the  exclusion  of 

tbe  nobler. 

1  sajr  theD,^that  ^gulng  a  miori,  or  taking  for  our  guide  the  conduct  of  the  slave- 
bolders  of  Vlrgiliia,  .W^.  are. led  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  the  property  of  the  wealthy 
-  would  not  be  impcirilled,  as  gehtlemen  imagine,  by  entm^ugihe  powers  Of  Govern- 
ment to  numhcr^j  Without  regard"  to  th^nr  wealth.    fUat  property  Would  be  abundantly 
secure,  without  investing  ita  hplderft  with  a  lactitious  power,  derived  from  its  posset 
skn.    And  that  there  vl  nbt  the  leftst  Necessity  for  the  proposed  innovation  on  the 
•great  principles  of  Govemn^ent,  asserted  by  our  ancestors  at  tlie  sra  of  the  revolution, 
'But  it  ie  not  in  Virginia  alone,  that  we  see  evidences  of  the  futility  of  the  appre- 
l«Bsions  that  are.  entertained  for  tlie  safety  of  property.     We  have  in  the  history  of 
gar  Sister-Comnion wealths,  a  rich  fund, of  experience  i'rom  wlience  we  can  draw  ar- 
eata to  illustrate  the' utter  futility  of  these  ap|>rehensions.     In  fifteen  States  of  the 
«,  representation  ie  apportioned  accwrdrng  to  numbers  alone,  and  wholly  without 
r^rence  to  property,  or  the  wealth  of  the  electors;     In  eight  of  these  States  citizen- 
flhip  ia  the  sole  qualification- of  the  elector,' and  in' the  remain mg  seven  the  payment 
af  9Sky  tax,  either  l<]cal  or  general  ^  is  the  only  qualification  superad^ded.     The  numbtrf^ 
the  needy  mttKg\  hove  had  the  supreme  control  over  the  wealthy /ru;,  in  some  of  those 
States  fbr  fbrty  y«irs,  in  sdpie  thirjy.  im  86me  twenty ,vin  aome  ten,>  and  in  some  five. 
'  And  wiatL  has  been  the  practical  result .'     Look  at  tliHr  situation ,  Sir,  and  look  at  oura, 
!>»  we  not  eee  among-  them  the  cichest  and  most  prosperous  States  of  the  Union .' 
Has  a  snsle  inst^-nce  occuzred  of  a  Legislative  Invasion,  by  the  poor,  of  the  rights  of 
the  we^tny  ?'-  Sot  one.     The  machine  of  Government  has  rolled  smoothly  on,  and 
property  has  been  found,  as  it  ever  will  be  found,  able  to  protect  itself,  without  canati-  ^ 
ttaumfol  barritrs  in  the  shape-  of  odious  privUv^es.     So  much  for  the  general  question^ ' 
Whether  property  is  "endangered  by  leaving  the  people  in  possession  of  their  natural 
and  equal  rights. 

But  I  know,  Sirj  in^dentally,  that  the  mover  of  this  amendment  entertains  the 
opinion,  that  the  case  of  Virginia  is,  fironi  peculiar  circumstances,  a  case  sui  generis. 
His  opinion  is  that  the  comparatively  nou-slave'holdinff  population  of  Virginia,  must 
ere  kmg  constitute,  if  rtd«;>es  not  now  constitute,  a  decided  majority  of  the  ]>eople, 
md  thai  oxa^nty  inhabiting  appartlcularsectirm  of  tlie  State,  alie;iated  from  tlieir  slave- 
btdding  fellov^f-citiiene,  bv  distance,  localities  and  dissimilaf  views  on  questions  of  gene- 
ral pohcy. — ^That  it  will  he,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  they  will  8up|K)8e 
it  to  be,  their  interest  to  Fay  the  btirtherts  of  Government  alniost  exclusively  on  the 
■lave  property  of  dieir  feastern  brethten.  And  tliat  it  i»,  therefore,  necessary  to  invest 
the  slave^holdjn^g  n^nority  with  ftetitious  power j  under  the  new  Omstitution,  to  en- 
able it  to  protect  itself  against  the  injustice  ahd  oppression  <>f  the  comparatively  non- 
rfave-holdin^  majority.  '       *         . 

Sttppoiing  the  facts  wliich  I  have  just  stated  to  be  {^  he  imagines  them  to  be,  I  do 
a«t«ee  any  thing  in  the'case  stated,  wlrich  takes  it  outof  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciplei  of  security  which  I  have  8uppo;;ed.  to-  exist  in  regard  to, property  in  general. 
He  ttSl  Hid  contend  that  t^e  people  of  the  west  are  less  operated  on  by  the  princi- 
ple of  honor,  by  aentihients  of  justice,  and  by  a  sen&e  of  their  rcai  interests,  than  tlie 
yt^  of  the  east. — And  if.  this  be  'to,  his  fears  a:re  groundless.  For  thejieople  of 
the  east,  under  similar  cifcumstance^  have  repelled  the  base  suggestions  of^  a  sordid 
»nd  short-sighted  interest,  and.  Have  been  ffovei?ned  by  nobler  and  more  enlarged 
views  of  expediency,  and  right.  But,  Sir;  his  jn-emises  fail  him.— Look  at  the  map 
of  Virginia,  and  at  the  tables  of  population  which  have  this  day  been  reported  by  the 
Anditor.  He  eethnated  Uie  white  population  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  monntaiiis, 
•t  382,74.5,  and  the  white  popillation  weSt  of  those  mountains  at  311),51G.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  east  have,  therefore,  a  majority  of  43,^2*)  over  those  of  the  west.  1  need 
•careely,  Su-,  tell  this  pssembly,  that  the  whole  white^pulation  east  of  the  Ridge  is 
a  aiaTa>h61din^  population.    "Th^  Wack  popula^n  is  even  more  dense  along  tlie 
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eastern  base  ©f  the  Ridge,  than  alon^  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.     FW  ^Idje  Oie'ttro 
senatorial  districts  Ordering  on  the  ocean,  contained,  by  the.  Census  of  Ir^O,  on^*of' 
them  but  17,416,  and  the  other  but  18^303,  tliree  of  the  districts  along  th^  eastern 
base  of  the  Rid^  contained,  one  of  tKem  27,417,  another  27^14,  and  tlie  third  'S0ji)2l. 
Thiis  you  |>erceive,  Sir,  that  the  slave  population  is  crotvded*up  to  Uie  very  foot"of 
the  mountain.     But  this  is  not  all.     The  glare-holding  pij^iilation  extends  bcy/md,ihe  . 
Ridgfe.    The  district  which  I  have  Yhe-honoi:  in  part  to  represent,  conlains^boat 
]2,(^  slaves.     The  four  western  counCtes  pf  Berkeley,  Jeflferson,  Frederick  and  Bo- 
tetourt contain  17,076.      They  are  therefore,"  fairly  to  he  considered  as  slave-hoHinff 
counties,  to  the  practical  intent  of  bein^  interested  in  exemptyig' slayes  from  undue 
taxation.     These  four.  <;ounties  are  estimated  to  contain,  at  present,  a  whfte  popula- 
tion of  47,013.     Add  this  slave-holding  population,  west  of  the  mo^nfagi,  (to  feay  no- 
tjiin^  of  other  western  counties  which  contain  slaves  to  the  amount  of  sevei^.tho.u- 
8an£  more,)  to  the  slave-^holding  pophlation  eaStjof*  the  mountains,  «nd  you  "hive  an* 
ag^egate  of  409,758.     The  comparative^ndn-i|lave-holding  population  in^  tlie  te\. 
maming  counties  of  Virginia,  is  but  <Sv^^K>3.     There  is,  therefore,  a.majozit'y  of . 
slave-holding  population,  amounting  to  137,255.  -  .'  *     - 

And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  ah  apprehension -is  entertained,  ^at.if  ri^Cesentation  be 
eqiutUy  apportioned  among  the  white  population,  slavje  property  wUl.be  burthened  by 
unequal  and  oppressive  taxes  !— .If  t&e  resoltitiou  of  'tlie'  Cominittee  b^  adopted,  the 
slave-holding  popul&tion  wiH  possess,  in  the  House  of  -Delegates,  a  majority  df  repre- 
sentatives in  the  proportion  of  400,758  to  272,5Q3 ;  aad  yet  a  ffear  is 'entertained,  tliat 
the  representatives  of  the  272,503  non-tfla.ve4>older^  will  overtax  the  property  of  the 
409,758  slave*holders  !  And  to- avert  (his  imminent  peril  and  flagrant  injustice,  you 
are  asked  to  invest  the  409,758  witli  factSlous  Qoj^itutiontd  pmc^r^\jo  destroy  th^ 
IpEeat  landmarks  of  natural  right,  established  at  the  ffiraof  th^rev6J4ition^to  repudi* 
ate  all  the^rinciples  of  Qovemment  which  have,  been,  until  now,  hdd  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  argument  by.  whi6h  Xhe  proposed  amendment  ii^  anp-' 
ported.  .  -     .       ■        .  , 

Mr.  GbiEEN  said,  it  was  with  extreme  diffidence  that  he  rose  to  state  his  sentimentv 
in  support  of  the-amendment.    H^was  well  convinced  of  his  ii)<sapa6)ty  te  do  justice 
to  the  argument;  but  being  urged  hy  a,  sepse  of  duty,  he  should  moke  tho-eflibrt, 
even  though  he  rnifht  sink  under  it.  '  The  CJommittee  were  now  apprised  of  what  was 
to  be  urged  na  the  foundation  of  the  61aini.-for  a*new  basis  of  representation  :  they 
had  been  referred  to  the  principles  contained  in  the'^Bill  of  Rigfits.     And  accor<nn^  t» 
the  version  of  tliose  declarations  jnst  given  by  tiie  gentleman  from  Frederick,' the  de- 
claration, that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free,  amount^  to  a  declaration  .tliat  exery 
man  in  the  community  possesses;  and  ou|fht  to  exercise,  equal  rights  with  e.very  btliec 
,man.     And  this  was  very  true,  if  uoflerstqod,  as  referring:  only  to  natural  rights;  bu^. 
it  was  not  true  if  applied,  as  tli& gentleman  w6uld  -wisl^  to  apWv  it,  to  rights  of  a  poli- 
tical character.     On  the  conlrany,.  he  hoped  to  sk«w  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so  far  fVont 
holding  such  a  position,  was  fexpliciUy  opposed  to  it.     The  mcaningof  the  declaration 
asiie  understood,  was  this:  that  alljnenare  by  naAuTCr^  far  e<juaUy  free  as  that  none 
might  claim,  in  the  social  state,  a  natural- right  to  govern  otliers:  this  was  the  extent 
of  Uie  proposition :  unless,lndeed,  they  claimed  to  govern  by  the  jus  mujoriSf  foujnrfejd, 
as  the  gentleipan  contended,Jn  the  posaessitiui  df  physical  force.     To  htm,  (Mr.  G.) 
however,  it  seemed  that  there  could  arise  no  right  irom  me^e  ibice.    The  geotleman 
from  Frederick  had  deterauned,  that  because  tlie  majority  possessed  the  physical  force 
they  have,  of  course,  the  right  to  govern  :  but  he  tltougbt  tiiat  this  did  not  follow;      * 
Again,  the  gentleman  had  reminded  the  Coinmktee,  tliat  th^  Bill  of  Rights  declares 
that  all  power  resides  in  the"  people.      This  w*as.  perfectly  true;  btit  it  did  n,ot  follow 
that  the  possession  of  the  power  of  government  by  the  people,  gave  to  each  member 
of  the  body  poHtic  equal  weight. in  it^ grrvernment*^  Once  more;  tlie  gentleman  kaxl 
contended,  tnat  according  to  the'same  Bill  of  Rights,  a  majority  must  govern  in  all 
things,  and  were  of  right  entitled,  to  snpreine  control;    ^ch,  no  doubt;  would  bave 
been  the  doctriiie  of  tlw  Bill  of  Rights,  if  the  framers  of  ^af  instrument  had  thougl^t 
that  its  foundations  w^e  laid  in  tlie.  right  of  nature,  or  of  conquest;  and  would  have' 
declared  that  to  be  the  best  Goveramentwhich'  giv^s  the  most  perfect  effect  to  the  wifi 
of  the  majori^.     Yet  they  do,  in  effect,  instead  of  affirming  this,  ^ny  it,  by  saying  tliat 
GoTemmeutbemg  instituted  for  the  seQurity  of  the  people,  "that  is  best,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  mostrfectually  se-' 
cured  against  the  danger  of  m^-administraiti/nm.^^      '     ,  " 

The  ^rmation  is  not  that  the  majority  shall  rule  by  absolute  power,  but  that  they 
may  establish  suoh  a  Government,  as jjholl  produce  the  greateBt  amount  of  happiness 
and  as  shall  best  be  goaided  ag^nst  the  dangers  of  raal-adrainistration.  -  I  admit,  sai<{ 
Mr.  G.  that  in  a  community,  where  all  tfie  members  are  in  circumstances  of  ^nality 
as  tofortune,,and  so  situated,  that  no  one  part  of  tlie  society  can  injure  the  residue,  \nfh- 
out,  9i.  the  same  time,  inflicting  t?qualinjiu;y  upon  themselves,  the  rule  that  the  nume- 
rical majority  shall  govern,  is  the  best ;  and  the  foundation  of  all  our  institutipnH    is 
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the  assnn^ytifH],  that  the  people  know,  and  will  alwsjs  punae  their  own  true  interest; 
Eittk,  \li^'refore,  tiiat  a  majoritj  is  likely  to  decide  rightly.  But,  it  is  equallj  the  prin- 
ciylt;  nf  tho:»iu9titutk»ns,  that  the  majority  hav^an  interest  m  doin^  what  Ts  right.  {Jn- 
It^  this  ia  takea.|<:>f"irnihted,  the  ab^ract  proposntion  \»  of  little  yalue.  Now,  I  ask  of 
^ritietuen,  whetU*'*,  in fthe, peculiar  situation  of  Virginia,  circumstanoes  will  not  pre- 
isent  a  strong  iriiiucement   to .  the  majorifj  tg  oppress  the  minority  for  their  own 

My  fir«l  pcopoaihion  in  support  of 'the  amendment  is  this;  that  it  is  perfectly 
certaiA  that  in  aVery  short  time,  possibly  'within  ten  years,  the  majority  of  the 
frvi  white, niliabitauts'of  this  State  wril-be  founrf*to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  re- 
ference to  &t>  aeveril  eAuraeration^of.qurpopplation  since  HBO,  will  shew  the  grounds 
if  t&»«andQcion ;  ac4jnclusion  w^iich  is  fkrtlier  fortified, by  the  report  just  received 

-  firwi  Lbe  .\adilorJ  and  now  in  the  hands  of  every  member..  In  lt*2<J,  tlie  difference  of 
|iopuIatk»u  between  the  eajitem  and  westrtii  ^ide  of  Xhe  Blue  Ridge  was  near  100,000 

'in  Ikror  of  ihe  eairtern  side ;  now  if  is'bnly  43,000.  Thus,  the  western  counties  hfive 
expenemred  an  iacreaise  in  eight  yeikrs,  of  more  than- 50 ,000  inhabitants:  if  such  has 
beiui'the  ratio  of  gain  in  thedse  ei^ht  'years,  jt  is  not  too  inuch  to  beheve  that  in  ten 
years  HJore^they  wilJhave  a  majority  of  tlie  whole  State. 

Tikj  report  df  the  Auditor  m^tkes  tlie  population  of  the  Valley  1.0,000  more  tlian  I 
soppo«ed:  allowing -for  that  difference  (v^liich  is,  as  faj:  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of  my  ar- 
guoieat.)  Thtt  fKipulation  west  oftlie'AIlegljany  mpuntains  1^  increased  In  the  same 
tim^  iiM);  or  about  at  thenrate  of  Cliirly-six  per  cent:  on  its  former  population  j 
while  the  Vadley  has  increift«4 15,000';  and  putting  both  those  divisions  of  the  State 
V^iher,  tlieir  aggregate  increase  has  been  at  tlie^r^te  of  twenty- five  per  cent.  But 
w'n^t  has  been  the  fate  df  incre^  in  the  ceuntiy  east  of  .the  Blue  Kidge?  It  has  in- 
creaied  bi*  t  by  a  ratio  of  font  per  cent! 

,  Let  us  look',  now,  at  tlie  results  of  the  TgJ^stem  df  taxation.  The  average  amount  of 
^  ca|iitiitiou  tai  in  tlie'  regi^ll  w«st  of  the  meti'ntains  was  twenty-five'  cents  per  head : 
in  the  y^iU«jyj  forty-eight  cents :  putting  these  two  dividons  of  Uie  State  together,  the 
averagt.  will  be  tliirty-two  cent^.  .  And  what  was  it  in  the  country  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge?  eig^hty-eight  cents  per  head,  ,      '- 

L^^k'n^w  at'Uie-/a7i<<  tax  in  these  two' grand  divisions  of  Virginia;,  set  slaves  on 
Wie  side.  Oir the ,btht*r^id^  of  tlie  Hidcfe  lanlis  were  taxed. one  dollar,  while  on. this 
side  they  Vere  taxed  about  two  4ind  a  h^lf :  .ntore  than  double. 

Ffom  aggregate  resuks  go  down  to  details:  the  same  general  result  meets  you  still. 
Dufiiig  last  War  there  jvas  4  tax, on  cattle  in  Virginia,  (one  of  the  articles  which  the 
geut^MiuuL  h&s  alluded  to'^in  his  aj-gut^ent  as  moire  peculiarly  pertaining  to  the  wes- 
t«nv'iiiliabiuiHla)  and  eren  An  cattle,  more  was  paid  on  this  side  the  mountain  than  On 
the  other  aidii.  Frjin  all  these  facts,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  Uie  existing  ine<{Uahty 
^  lively  to  continae.  If  not,  tile  ameridmentcan  do  no  harm.  When  there  is  no 
unequal  taxation^  it  can  do  no  harm  ti)*say  that  representation  -shall  be  regulated  by 

'taxation  and  population  ^  for  then  it  wfll  resfli*  in  the  very  thing  0ie  gentleman  wants; 
he  will  have  repre:»entatioii  based  upon^the  white  population  exclusively  :  or  if  it  shall 
bdppfn  thai  the  pt?ople*oi*  tiie  west  pjiy  more  tsuChs,  tlien  the  effect  will  be  to  tlu'OW 
liw  wfci^Jit  of  legiijl^live  power  into  tliat  part  of  the  State  which  now  complains  for 
the  Wilit  of  it.        ' 

The  gentleman  asks  us,  what  motives  the  peojlle  of  the  west  can  have  to  misuse 
thiir  ptjwer  ?  1  -will  state  oiie  inducement.  Th6y  liave  one  great  object  of  desire,  and 
the  whole  hrstDry  of  our  Sta^te  l^egislqlure  will  prove  it,,  and  that  is  the  ^construction 
c(f  njads  and  cauais.  The  desire  of  roads  and  canals  has  of  late  yeiirs  grown  into  an 
eathttiiastic  passion  among  tkeitf.  The  whole  pf  the  country  beyond  Uie  Ridge  has 
paitsed  those  improvements  by  an  unanbiious  vote,'when  they  were  proposed.  The 
improvements  on  Jariles  River,  in  theii*  extended  form,  Were  assented  to  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  tlie  wfest:  a  nfiuch  more  limited  work  would  have  answered 
ail'the  ends  and  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  east  of  the  State.  A  proposition  was  once 
hefofe  our  House  of  Delegates  to  borrow  .three  millions  and  about  seven  hundred 
thiutsuid  dollars  for  objects  of  this  description,  and  every  western  man  supported  and 
Toteii  fer  tile  scheme  ;  nay,  it  was  but  last  year  that  a  loan  of  a  million  was  brought 
.forward,  and,  i  Uflieve,  every  western  vote  was  given  in  the  affirmative.  Here,  then, 
is  111  inducenieni,  and  her«  are  actual  efforts,  to  tax  tlie  lowlands  for  the  benefit  of 
Weftleru  interests.  "  *-  / 

But  a  has  been  said  that  property  has,  and  always  will,  protect  itself.  Sir,  I  admit 
Ihat  H-lien  prcjpertyls  uncqujUly.heW  by  person^,  all  residing  "in  o^e  district  together, 
^x^^,  therefore,  having  all  one  common  interest,  there  may  be  truth  ih  the  position. 
But  where  it  is  dispersed  in  different  and  distant  posi^ns  of  the  State,  there  is  no 
«ach  motive  to  restrain  the  attempts  of  flio^e  who  have  Uttle  oomtnon  feehng  witlj  its 
pow«aeori. 

It  haa  been  farther  said,  that  the  restraints  of  conscience  fturniBh  an  ample  secunty ; 
but,  I  believe,  all  puKUo^U  mstltutfons,  as  well  in -this  ais  in  every  other  country,  go  on 
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the  assumption  that  all  men,  when  acting,  eepeciolly  in  large  bpdiea,  are  gx)yerpe<rby 
&.feeUng  of  interest,  aii4  do  witii  little  or  no  scruple,  whatever  th^y  BUppo^^  their  in- 
terest to  dictate.     I  consider  it  as  a  rffelf-pvident  proposition.  .     *     '     . 

On  tlie  fiubject  of  slaves,  it  is  true  that  one  purpose  of  th^Tiniehdhient,  iff'tb  eecilr^ 
them  from  undue  taxation.  The  gentleriian  tells  us  tliat^Qse  hving  on  tliis  side  the 
mountain,  have  a  maiority  of  the  slaves^  and  a  majority  in  the  Lftgislature,  and  wUi 
continue  to  have  both.  But  it  will  .be  founch  that  if  any  qUedtioii  shall  arise  hi  tjie 
Valley  on  that  subject,  almost  all  the  voter*  there'are  deslkute  of 'shaves.  In'  tho^ 
four  counties  the  one  class  is  to  tlie  other  all  nearly*  thre'e-io-  one.  **■  *      ^ 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  look  atflhe  rel&ti^e  effect  npbn  the  general  ^te  pf'oar 
affairs  from  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  it  stands,  and  vfUh  thd  amendment.  If 
the  white  basis  shall  be  adopted,  the  people  in  tbd  lowlands  t^ilf  never  fi^eCsecoi^; 

iealousies  and  an' interminable  hostH^t^r^ will  'be  generated,  and-^et^etuate  feuds  an4- 
leart-burningQ  between  ditftfrent  section*,  of  "the  State.  But  if  ;^u  adopt  the  evm* 
pmuul  basis,  although,  possibly,  the  petiple  of  the*w^»t  may,  for  a  time,  btf  veiy  ungry^ 
as  considering  themselves  deprived  otl  political  wei^t  and  pri^ilegts,they  pever  pa^ 
feel  themselves  insecure  as  to  their  property  }  for  no  law  can  D»  passed  in  the  legis- 
lature affecting  property  at  all,  tliat  -will  hqt  be  feK  to  li  much  greater  extent  on  uoi 
side  the  mcJuntains.  '     -  •        ^ .      -  • '  .      '  .    ■. 

I  have  heard  in-various  forms,  XthougTi  not  as  yet  m  tliis  Committee,) t>f  adequate, 
guarantees.  For  mysejf,  I  befieve  tliat  we  ca^i-have  no  adequate  "feuaxantee  but  in  n&- 
nresentation.  A  majority  dn  the  Senate  tdbrfe,  1  consider  as  wlioB^  insufficieat ;  the 
larger  number  of  delegates  in* the  Ather- House  wiU -always,  in  tlie  course  oi  two  or 
three  years,  prevail  in  carrying  any  sjbject  they  have  it  heart:,  tliey  ^w<eys  over- 
whelm the  Senate  in  the  end,  1  tfhaH  not-  udvert^to  the  Other  guahmtees  that  have 
been  proposed :  for  I  toi  uriwilhng  longer  to  cbtainlU|e  Committee. '  I  feel  regret  at 
having  already  been  compelled  to  t^e8pas^^on  tlielr  lime.  Important  dels  .were  wlyU. 
I  wished  principzdly  to  present  to  tiieur^  and'  tlios'e  ^  have- stated  are  in.  my  judgm^^t 
e;ititled  to  great  weight  in  the  ^n'd  of  «very  Reflecting  man.  '•         ' 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brook^,  said,  that<  he  did  nqt  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech ;  nor  of  attempting  a  reply  to  the  ^ee^  he  had  jiist  hetird :  bufto.  oiSei^  a  rip- 
mark  or  two  in  reJa^on  to  the  order  of  the  Committee's  proceedings.-  Order  he  con- 
sidered as  the  fijrst  law  of  heaven  :  bu(t  if  he  were  to  judge  of  its  importance  by  what 
he  saw  here,  he  should  conchide  that  t^is  bo4y  were,  deparlTng  from  it -entirely ;  and, 
by  a  constant  law  of  nature,  tliey  were  incurring  .tli^  penalty  of  sooh  a  eoorae,  ftr 
confusion  and  darkness  were  likely' to  acconrpany  their  pcoce^din^.  Yesterday-  the 
Committee  had  been  occupied  in  the  development  of  tlie  grand  pnnciples  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of- the  soienjce  of  governmejit,  and  it  seemed  to  be  tlie  iXnderst^ding, 
that  this  Convention-  woyld  have  for"  its  object  to  settle  tU^e  i\indan?entlil  principle,, 
the  sub-basis,  as  tliey  might  be  termed,  of  tlie  fundmnental  law  of  th*  comnmnitY. 
Some  very  interesting  renfurks  had,  in  that  eonnexion,-been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. But  the  posUions  tal^n  w«ie  treated  as  mere  abstjUotioAs,  andHt  was  held 
tha.t  tlie  proper  course  w^s  tp  lay  these  aside  j-on^l*  tlie  Committee  shoukl  lirst  have 

Sone  down  to.the  practical  detaiw  of  GovernhirMlt.  Now,  for  himself,  Mr.  C.  f^d, 
e  knew  of  nothing  tliat  could  ri^itiy  be  called  a  principle,  that  was  not  an  abstract 
idea.  Justice,  goodness,  truth,  might  be  sO  .coiled;  and  tliey  were  all  abstract  idea*. 
AH  the  principles  in  science  were  absUact  ijdeas.  But  in  reviewing  the  course  adopt- 
ed, he  perceived  that  it  had  been  taken  on  this^gtound,  that  it  was  kaid  to  be  inexpe- 
dient to  settle  principleujirst,  foF  they  were  mere  abstractions,  and  gentlemen  must 
try  their  pmcticai  enectius^  before  they  could  espouse'.them.  lliey  must  ^o  to  d)e 
practical  part  of  Government,  ifrespectiv^  of  prniciplea.  This  doclrine  had  thrown 
the.  Cominittfe  into  complete  cv>iiiusion..  It  nAd  been  then  proposed  to  tak^  up  lift 
first  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Department,  and  tneve- 
upon  came  in  tlie  amendment  now  under  consideration.  The  amendment  certainly 
threw  the  tmus .vrobandi  oh^the  gentleman  who  proposed' it;  but  as  tlie  mover  yes- 
terday asked  demy,  the  amendment  had  been  laid  ovejr,  and  was  now  pend'mg.  The 
expectation  of  the  Committee  had  been  that  some  propf  shunU  have  been  adduced  in 
its  support ;  but  the  geutlfeman  from  Colpeper  (Mr.  Oreen)  had  opened  the  debate  by 
decUning  to  offer  aioy,  and  both Jie^  and  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Lei|di) 
called  oh  the  advocates  of  tlie  resolution  for  arguments  in  its  support.  Certainly  me 
burden  of  proof  lay  upon  the  ger\tlemen  tliemuelves.  (hius  probandi  incunibii  iffir- 
manti.  The  gentleman  from  Cul|U3per  had  oifercd  ah  amendment,  which  he  liffirmed 
ought  to  be  added  to  UTe  resolution  in  place  of  a  word  which  he  proposed  to  strike 
ouL-  To  call  on  the  friends  of  the  resodjutidh  for  arguments,  when  the  obligation  to 
an^ue  lay  on  the  opposite  party,  was  as  great  ah  aberration  from  the  correct  principles 
ororder  as  Uiat  which  had  taken  place  yesterday.  Either  adopt  tlie  principles  in  the 
Bin  of  Rights  as  canonical,  and  base  aH  your  stmsequent  proceedings  upon  them ;  or, 
il'  those  principles  are  considered  as  miaound,  let  them  be  modified  or  amended ;  or 
else  let  gentlemen  .propose  other  principles  as  a  tMibstttute-for  them.     Let  Iheui  give 
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Qfi  thfiir  pfinctples  dwtlncily  and  in  numerical  order,  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on  : 
then,  said  Mr.  C.  we  shalJ  know  where  we  are.  In  a  word,  I  consider  the  order 
yeetenhy  to  have  been  "  no  principles;"  that  to-daj  seerns  to  be  "  no  proof." 

The  Chair  having  stated  the  question  to  be  on  the  amendment  of  the  eentleinnn 
from  Cnlpeper,  (Judge  GreenJ  and  thequestion  being^  called  for  by  sevemfmembers, 
Judge  IJpshur  of  Northampton,  saiil,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  concluded  by  tacit 
mgreement,  that  the  debate  was  to  be  conducted  by  a  member  on  each  side  aJternately, 
and  he  considered  that  a  convenient  mode  of  proceedixig.  He  felt  disinchned  to  sub- 
mit his  own  views  at  this  time  ;  and  from  the  backwardness  manifested  by  g-entlemen 
on  the  Q^xmte  ade  of  the  question,  (if,  indeed,  the  Oonvention*was  tn  be  considered 
as  thus  divided  into  sides,)  he  presumed  thev  were  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  and 
were  not  now  ready  to  submit  their  ideas.  Instead,  therefore,  of  carrying  on  the  ar- 
gnmeot  at  present,  with  a  view  to  give  gentlemen  time,  and  opportunity  fiir  farther 
reflectian,  as  well  as  that  the  order  of  discussion  might  be  preserved,  he  thouglit  it 
mo9l  fiur  and  most  expedient,  tiiat  the  Conunittee  now  rise  ;  and  he  made  that  motion  ; 
but  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Mercer,  who  said,  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  speak  for  otJier  gentlemen ; 
but  he  certainly  could  say,  very  confidently,  as  it  respected  himself,  tiiat  tlie  presump- 
^onjiat  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  was  totally  without  founda- 
tion, wiz :  that  the  friends  of  the  resolution  reported  by  tJie  Legislative  Committee  ; 
in  other  words,  the  friends  of  the  white  basis,  as  it  was  technically  and  familiarly  cal- 
led, were  not  ready  to  reply  :  he  hoped  he  miirht  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  was  en- 
tirely prepared  to  reply,  hut  utls  perfectly  willing  to  rest  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
■pon  Uie  argument  they  had  already  heard.  • 

Jud^  Upshur  replied,  that  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  mistook  him  if  he  sup- 
posed him  to  insinuate  for  a  moment,  that  that  gentleman,  or  his  friends,  were  unpre- 
I»red,  in -the  sense  he  seemed  to  have  supposed.  lie  took  it  for  granted,  that  gentle- 
meo  on  that  side  of  the  question  were  all  ftilly  prepared  to  address  the  Convention, 
60  &r  as  fiuniliarity  with  the  facts  and  arguments  pertaining  to  the  subject  was  con- 
cerned :  all  he  had  meant  to  say  was,  that  they  did  not  Beem  desirous  to  proceed  with 
the  diseussion  on  this  day.  He  had  rested  his  motion  for  the  rising  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee,  on  the  plan  which  seemed  to  have  been  agreed  upon,  of  speakinjr  alternately. 
He  thought  such  a  plan  very  fiiir,  and  on  tlie  whole  the  best  course.  ilV  therefore,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  some  of  tlie  gentlemen  on  that  side  to  submit  Iiis  views  to 
the  Committee,  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  rise  :  and  he  thereupon  renewed  his 
Biotion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Mercer  rejoined.  If  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  and  his  friends  were 
not  ready  to  speak  Carther  in  support  of  the  amendment  which  they  had  brought  for- 
irard,  perhaps  It  would  be  better  to  pass  it  over  for  the  present,  and  take  up  some 
other  part  of  the  report ;  but  he  hoped  the  flouse  would  not  adjourn  at  so  early  an 
hour,  and  thus  waste  the  residue  of  the  day.  For  Jiimself  and  those  who  acted  with 
hira,  they  were  ready  at  any  time  to  proceed. 

The  qu^tion  being  put  on  the  motion  for  the  rising  of  the  Committee,  it  was  nega- 
tived. 

And  the  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Green,  (viz.  in  adding 
the  words  "  and  taxation  combineif '  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Committee  proposing 
the  white  basis  of  representation,) 
Judge  Up^hcr  ro«e  and  addressed  the  Committee,  nearly  as  follows : 
I  cannot  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  driven  into  this  discussion  without 
tome  degree  of  preparation.  Yet  I  may  ^e  permitted  to  declare,  that  I  did  not  antici- 
pate thai  I  should  thus  early  be  called  oi\  to  submit  my  views  to  the  Committee.  It 
is  true.  Sir,  that  the  few  simple  ideas  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  submit,  do  not  require 
1  laboured  preparation  of  any  sort ;  but  I  should  at  least,  have  entered  into  the  debate 
with  more  pleasant  feelings,  had  not  circumstances  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  choos- 
ingniy  own  time. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  amon^  us,  as  to  the  proper  order  of 
debate.  A  question  has  arisen  whether  the  friends  or  the  foes  of  the  immediate  mea- 
■urc  before  us,  are  bound  to  open  tlie  discussion.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  attach 
^  »U^test  importance  to  that  inquiry  :  to  me  it  seems  of  no  consequence  whatever, 
whether  the  advocates  of  a  compound  basis  of  representation,  or  tliose  oi^  the  popular 
^»m£,  begin  this  dij*cus.sion.  I  could  have  wished,  so  far  as  1  feel  any  wish  upon  the 
matter,  that  the  two  parties  should  have  addressed  the  (committee  in  alternate  order  ; 
fi>r  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  at  once,  equitable  and  respectful,  at  the  sanie  time 
thftt  it  would  best  conduce  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  It  was  mv  wish  that 
••ch  party  should  be  heard  in  turn  ;  but  it  is  still  more  my  wish,  that  each  should  be 
heard  with  patience  and  candour,  and  answered  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  respect. 

For  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  1  have  entered  this  body,  without  any  feel- 
ings of  local  partiality  or  local  prejudice.  I  entertain  a  deep  conviction,  that  in  tlie 
&baige  of  the  solemn  trust  reposed  iu  ine.  it  is  my  duty  to  consider  myself  Uie  re- 
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presenlatlve  of  the  whole  State,  and  not  of  any  peculiar  part  of  it  I  came  here  with 
an  earnest,  and  an  honest  desire,  to  lix  the  foundations  of  Government  witli  reference 
to  Uie  common  welfare ;  and  not  upon  tlie  narrow  hasis  of  local  interest.  I  brought 
witli  me  also,  another  feelinir;  j^  feeling  which  is  the  result  of  long  and  mature  reflec- 
tion, and  which  1  liad  hoped  to  make  Uie  guide  of  my  conduct  here.  It  appears  to 
me  irapodsible,  that  in  a  body  like  this,  represeuUng  maliy  differing,  if  not  conflicting 
interests,  any  party  can  reasonably  hope  to  carry  all  its  measures.  Nay,  Sir,  even  if 
tliis  were  practicable,  it  admits  oH  g-eat  doubt  indeed,  whetlier  it  would  be  in  its  resultS| 
#ther  safe  or  wise.  In  a  community  Uke  our  own,  no  Grovernment  can  gain  the  un- 
divided affection,  nonsecure  the  undivided  support  of  the  people,  unless  it  spring  from 
a  fair  and  equitable  compromise  of  interests.  It  was  therefore  my  earnest  hope,  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  formal  array  of  parties  upon  tliis  point.  I  have  fore- 
seen that  we  could  not  be  much  divided  upon  any  other  subject  within  the  range  of 
our  duties  ;  and  it  was  liierefore,  pecuharly  desuable,  that  on  Uiis  subject,  w«  should 
agree  to  meet  on  some, middle  ground.  1  was,  and  still  am  ready,  to  advance  quite, 
nay,  vwre  than  half  way ;  for  I  I'eel  entirely  assured,  tliat  tlie  great  interests  commit- 
ted to  our  charjrt',  require  this  temper  in  every  one  of  us.  Unlbrtunately,  hQwever,I 
have  not  found  a  single  individual  on  the  other  side,  who  would  agree  with  me  in 
opinion.*'  I  am  tlierciore,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  relyinff  on  the  strength  of  my 
own  principles ;  and  I  shall  attest  the  sincerity  witli  which  1  entertain  them,  by  the 
vote  1  am  about  to  give. 

It  is  contended  by  our  opponents,  that  the  proper  basis  of  representation  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  is  white  population  alone,  because  this  principle  results  necessarily  from 
the  right  which  the  nvijority  possess,  to  rule  the  minority.  I  have  been  forcibly 
struck  with  tlie  fact,  tiiat  in  all  tlie  arguments  upon  this  subject  here  and  elsewhere, 
tliis  right  in  a  majority  b  assumed  as  a  postulate.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved,  nor  have 
I  even  heard  an  attempt  to  prove  it.  It  is  for  tliis  proof  that  I  was  desirous  to  wait. 
Assuming  tliis  right  as  conceded,  tlie  whole  scope  of  tlie  argument  has  been. to  prove, 
tliat  in  tlie  application  of  tlie  right  to  the  practical  Government,  we  must  of  necessity, 
graduate  political  power  according  to  white  population  alone.  It  may  not  perhaps,  be 
more  curious  than  profitable,  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail,  the  grounds  upon  winch 
this  pretension  rests. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  majority.  There-  is  a  majority  in  interest ,  as  well  as  a  ma- 
jority in  number.  If  the  first  be  within  the  contemplation  of  gentlemen,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  discussion.  It  is  precisely  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  we  shaU 
be  happy  to  imite  witli  tliem  in  so  remi'.ating  this  matter,  that  tliose  who  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  the  Government,  shall  have  tlie  greatest  share  of  power  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  it.  But  this  is  not  what  gentlemen  mean.  They  mean,  for  they  dis- 
tinctly say  so,  that  a  majority  in  number  onl^,  without  regard  to  property,  shall  giT<^ 
the  rule.     It  is  tlie  propriety  of  tliis  rule,  which  I  now  propose  to  examine. 

If  there  be,  as  our  opponents  assume,  an  ori^nal,  a  priori^  inherent  and  indestruc- 
tible right  in  a  majority  to  control  a  minority,  from  what  source  permit  me  to  inquire, 
is  that  rigiit  derived  ?  If  it  exist  at  all,  it  must  I  apprehend,  be  found  either  in  some 
positive  compact  or  agreement  conferring  it,  or  else  in  some  order  of  our  nature,  in- 
dependent of  all  compact,  and  con.sequently  prior  to  all  Government.  If  gentlemen 
claim  tlie  right  here  as  springing  from  positive  compact,  from  rHiat  compact  does  it 
spring  ?  Not  certainly  from  that  Constitution  of  Government  which  we  are  now  re- 
vising ;  for  the  chief  purpose  for  whicli  we  have  been  brought  together,  is  to  correct 
a  8upp<ised  defect  in  the  Constitution,  in  this  very  particular.  Not  certainly  from  any 
other  Constitution  or  form  of  Government,  for  to  none  other  are  we  at  liberty  to  look, 
for  any  grant  of  power,  or  any  principle-  which  can  bind  us.  The  right  tlien,  is  not 
conventional.  Its  source  must  be  found  beyond  all  civil  society,  prior  to  all  social 
compact,  and  independent  of  its  sanctions.  We  must  look  for  it  in  the  law  of  nature ; 
we  have  indeed  been  distinctly  told,  that  it  exists  in  *'  necessity  and  nature  ;"  and  upon 
that  ground  only,  has  it  hitherto  been  claimed.  I  propose  now  to  inquire  whether  the 
law  of  nature  does  indeed,  confer  this  right  or  not. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  Sir.  1  am  not  now  inquiring  whether,  according  to 
Hie  form  and  nature  of  our  institutions,  a  majority  ought  or  ought  not  to  rule.  That 
inquiry  will  be  made  hereafter.  At  present,  I  propose  only  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
ori<rm(d  a  prion  principle  in  the  law  of  nature,  which  gives  to  a  majority  a  right  to 
control  a  minority  j  and  of  course,  that  we  are  not  bound  by  any  obligation /rt-iw  to 
sociehj;  to  adopt  that  principle  in  our  civil  institutions. 

If  tliere  be  any  thing  in  tlie  law  of  nature  which  confers  the  right  now  contended 
for,  in  what  part  of  her  code,  I  would  ask,  is  it  to  be  found  ?  For  iny  own  part,  I  in- 
cline strongly  to  think,  tliat,  closely  examined,  tlie  law  of  nature  will  be  found  tocon- 

*Ju«1ifc  Vp^luir  tnkpR  jjrcat  ploasure  in  nrknowledginif  that  he  has  loarnod,  since  the  above  remwk 
was  mndp,  ihat  tlipre  aro  gome  gentlemen  on  tlio  olhor  si»io,  who  have  always  lioen  willing  to  moot  any 
proposition  or  fair  compromisf.  Their  mimbcT  howcvor,  is  not  largo  enough  to  aulhori«e  a  W©  lb** 
the  measure  could  bo  cafi.od,  even  with  thoir  asswlance.  o  -^ 
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for  "DO  o*lief  right  than  this :  the  right  in  every  creature  to  use  the  powers  derived 
fifom  nature,  in  such  mode  as  will  best  promote  its  own  happiness.  If  tliis  be  not  the 
Uw  of  Mtare,  she  is  certainly  but  little  obeyed  in  any  of  the  living  departments  of 
her  empire.  Throughout  her  boundless  domain,  the  law  of  force  gives  the  only  rule 
of  right.  The  Viou  devours  the  ox ;  the  ox  drives  the  hixnb  from  the  green  pasture  ; 
the  lamb  exerts  the  same  law  of  power  over  the  animal  that  is  weaker  and  more  timid 
than  itaelf ;  and  thus  the  rule  runs,  throughout  all  the  gradations  of  WTe,  until  at  last, 
the  worm  devonrs  us  all.  But,  if  there  be  anotlier  law  independent  of  force,  which 
gives  to  a  greater  number  a  right  to  control  a  smaller  number,  to  what  consequent 
does  it  lead,''  Gentlemen  must  themselves  adftiit,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  eqtud, 
for  this  is  the  very  foundation  of  their  claim  of  right  in  a  majority.  If  tliis  be  so, 
e«ch  individual  has  his  rights,  which  are  precisely  equal  to  the  riglits  of  his  fellow. 
But  the  right  of  a  majority  to  rule,  necessarily  implies  a  ri.^ht  to  impose  restraint*?,  in 
9om9  fonn  or  other;  either  upon  the  freedom  of  opinion  or  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tieo.  And  what  follows  ?  Each  one  of  tliree,  enjoys  tlie  same  rights  with  each  one 
<if  {bur,  and  yet  it  is  gravely  said,  that  because  four  is  a  majority  of  the  seven,  ihat 
BBJonty  has  aright  to  restrain,  to  abridge,  and  consequently,  to  destroy  all  the  rights 
of  the  le«er  number.  That  is  to  say,  while  all  are  by  nature  equal,  and  all  derive 
from  nitore  the  same  rights  in  every  respect,  tliere  shall  yet  be  a  number,  only  one 
less  than  a  majority  o4  the  whole,  who  may  not  by  the  law  of  nature  possess  any 
rwhtsatall! 

If,  Sir,  it  be  poedble  to  carry  our  ipinds  back  to  such  a  stale  of  existence.  let  us  sup- 
p«e  that  the  wild  children  of  nature  are  for  the  first  time,  assembling  together  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  social  compact.  Each  one  of  tliem  would  brinj;  with  him  all 
the  rights  which  he  derived  from  nature,  and  among  these  rights,  w.  uld  be  found  the 
right  to  say  Kh^kar  a  majority  should  rule  him  or  not.  And,  suppose  a  civil  compact 
should  be  entered  into  by  every  member  of  the  savage  assembly,  save  one.  Is  that 
one  bound  by  what  the  rest  have  determined  ?  If  he  has  orijVinally  a  right  to  say 
wl»ther  he  will  agree  to  the  compact  or  not,  at  what  time  does  that  ri|!^ht  cease  to  ex- 
ist, and  by  what  authority  is  it  taken  away .'  i'litif  the  compact  is  lornied.  tluTt*  is  no 
majority  in  existence ;  and  after  it  is  formed,  he  is  no  party  to  it ;  and  tlierefore  not 
bound  by  its  majoritv. 

Again.— How  is  this  majority  to  be  ascertained  ?  "Who  shall  appoint  the  tellers,  and 
who  shall  announce  on  which  side  tlie  maiority  is?  All  these  are  necessary  opera- 
tions, without  which  the  idea  of  a  majority,  is  indeed,  an  "  abstraction  ;*'  and  yet  these 
very  onentions  presuppose  a  degree  of  order  and  arrangement  inconsistent  with  a 
State  01  mtore,  and  which  cannot  exist  except  in  a  state  of  society. 

Again.— Within  what  limits  is  this  majority  to  act  ?  Is  it  a  majority  of  the  whole 
world,, or  only  of  a  part  of  it  .•*  If  of  the  whole  world,  then  two  millions  of  savages  who 
range  the  forests  of  America,  may  prescribe  the  law  lo  one  million  who  inluv^it  the 
Asiatic  Islands;  twomiiUons  who  live  by  hunting  the  elk  and  the  buffaloe  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  have  authority  to  say  that  one  million,  among  whom  these  animnls  of  the 
chase  may  not  be  found,  shall  not  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  ocean  which  sur- 
rounds them  !  Is  this  the  law  of  nature  .^  lias  the  Creator  really  ingrafted  upon  the 
nature  of  man,  a  principle  which  gives  sanction  to  such  monstrous  cruelty  and  in- 
justice ? 

But  suppose,  instead  of  looking  to  the  whole  world,  you  limit  your  majority  to  par- 
ticular dirtricts  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this-,, according  to  any  fixed  rule,  except 
by  supposing  that  the  world  is  divided  into  separate  and  distinct  communities,  pos- 
sessing separate  and  distinct  interests.  And  this' is  precisely  what  we  understand  by 
a  state  of  societV}  as  contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  of  course,  the 
aawority  which  is  to  be  found  there,  is  not  the  majority  which  the  proposition  supposes. 

But  again.  If  nature  really  gives  this  right  to  a  majority  ;  if  as  the  clear-minded 
gentleman  firom  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke)  supposes,  tliere  be  uiipressed  upon  us  by  na- 
ture, a  principle  of  this  sort,  which  is  mandatory  upon  us,  and  which  wo  are  not  at 
liberty  lo  disregard,  in  what  does  the  right  consist  ?  Is  it  in  mere  numbers  ?  If  so, 
•▼ery  creature  must  be  counted,  men,  women  and  children;  tlie  useless  as  well  as 
the  useful ;  the  drone  who  Uves  upon  the  industry  of  otliers,  as  well  as  the  most  pro- 
fifcaWe  member  of  the  human  family.  The  law  of  nature  knows  no  distinction  be- 
tween these  classes,  and  indeed,  one  of  the  very  postulates  on  which  gentlemen  rely, 
is  that  "^cU  are  by  nature  equal."  In  point  of  rights,  nature  does  not  own  any  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  Infancy  has  equal  rights  with  mature  age  ;  and  surely  it  does 
not  consist  with  the  gallantry  of  the  present  day,  to  say  that  the  ladies  are  not  at  least 
the  equals  of  ourselves.  Tfay,  more  Sir,  nature  as  strongly  disowns  all  invidious  dis- 
tinctions in  complexion :  in  her  eye,  there  is  no  difference  between  jet  and  vermilion. 
A  distinction  does  indeed  prevail  here,  Sir,  and  a  wide  one  it  is.  But  the  same  rule 
of  taste  would  not  answer  in  Afirica  ;  for  tlie  Afirican  paints  the  devil  white.  Accord- 
ing to  your  rule  of  numbers,  all  these  various  classes  and  descriptions  of  persona 
must  count    And  U"  so,  what  estimate  have  gentlemen  themselves  put  upon  their 
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own  rule?  If  in  the  esthnate  of  numbers,  all  are  counted,  why  exclude  any  from 
the  ri^ht  of  sutfraije  ?  Why  are  not  women,  and  children,  and  paupers,  admitted  to 
the  polls  ?  The  rule,  even  if  it  cxUts  in  nature,  is  worth  notliiiig,  unless  its  fair  ana- 
loonies  will  Ijold  in  a  stite  of  society.  And  how  can  gentlemen  venture  to  limit  them- 
selves to  ich'.r  )  ipulation  alone,  and  yet  found  their  claim  on  a  law  of  nature  which 
knows  no  dislinction  between  white  nnd  black  ?  By  thrir  rule,  we  are  entitled  to  re- 
presftntation  of  every  slave  in  our  hind  ;  and  if  they  will  give  us  tliis,  we  sltall  dis- 

Sute  with  them  no  longer.  The  majority  will  then  ho  with  us.  God  forbid,  Sir,  that 
sliould  propose  tills  seriously.  I  aui  as  ready  as  any  gentleman  here,  to  disclaim 
every  idea  of  the  sort.  I  use  the  argument  only  to  shew  to  what  consequences  thii 
demand,  founded  on  a  supposed  law  of  nature,  must  inevitably  conduct  us.  Gentle- 
men may  not  claim  the  benefit  of  a  rule,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  pushed  to  its  legi- 
timate results;  a  rule  which  they  thenLsolves  are  compelled  to  abandon,  at  the  very 
first  step  which  they  take  into  practical  Government. 

If  tlien,  there  be  no  inherent  virtue  in  numhirs  which  confers  this  right,  in  what 
else  does  it  consist  ?  I  have  heard  elsewhere,  of  another  ground  on  wliich  gentlemen 
have  been  plea^^ed  to  rest  it,  and  it  is  now  distinctly  announced  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Frederick.  It  is  piniaical  pojrer.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman  froniFre- 
derick  in  the  objectionable  sense,  of  wJiich  his  langn  .  e  was  probably  susicptible. 
fie  did  not  mean  that  this  power  in  a  majority  would  or  ought  to  be  applied,  m  the 
actual  GoAornment;  it  is  iinpr>ssil>le  to  altribute  to  the  clear  head  and  sound  princi- 
pie-?  of  that  nrentleman,  any  nieaninjr  so  uncourteous  as  a  threat.  I  understood  him, 
as  he  meant  to  be  understood,  in  this  sense  only  :  -  Every  law  implies  the  necessity 
of  some  sanction ;  force  is  the  only  sanction  in  the  case  before  us,  and  as  this  fore* 
is  presumed  to  reside  in  the  greatest  degree,  in  a  majority,  it  follows  that  a  ma- 
jority only  can  apply  tlie  sanction,  and  of  course  that  a  majority  ought  to  give  tbtt 
law. 

Here,  Sir,  we  are  under  tlie  necessity  of  looking  back  upon  the  preceding  proposi- 
tion. From  what  sources  are  we  to  derive  tliis  majority  ?  I  have  endeavored  to 
shew  that  by  nature,  all  are  equal  and  possess  equal  riuhts.  Then  women  and  chil- 
dren must  be  counted  hcrr  also,  as  well  as  men.  Now,  we  learn  from  good  authorityi 
that  throuirliout  the  universe,  the  sexes  nuik  to  each  other  as  thirteen  and  iburteen. 
Suppose  then,  the  females  to  be  all  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  question,  with  a  few 
children  in  their  laps,  and  a  (q"^  superannuated  and  decrepid  men,  at  their  sides. 
They  may  tllus  very  well  constitute  a  majority  of  the  whole  nuvif/cr ;  but  will  the 
physical  poircr  be  with  them?  iS'o  Sir.  That  power  has  ever  been  found  with  per- 
sonal  strength,  and  intrepidity  and  skill.  These  qualities  have  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  been  an  overmatch  for  mere  undisciplined  numbers.  Here  then  is  a  case  in 
which  the  majority  do  iwt  possess  tiie  power  of  applying  the  sanction  ;  and  of  course, 
the  rin-ht  to  rule,  which  is  napposed  to  Inllow  the  sanction,  is  in  this  case,  with  the 
ininority.  The  case  is  quite  us  apt  to  occur,  and  qnite  as  easy  to  l»e  supposed,  as  that 
state  of  existence  to  whicli  it  reftra,  and  from  which  gentlemen  borrow  their  argu- 
ment. And  the  necessiry  conclusion,  upf>n  the  hypolliesis  assumed,  is,  that  in  one 
state  of  things  a  majonhj  may  have  a  riii^iit  to  rule,  and  in  another  state  of  tilings  a 
minority  may  have  that  rjght;  and  this  too,  by  tiie  very  same  fixed  and  uniform  Jaw 
of  nature  ! 

To  such  absurdities  are  we  inevitably  driven  when  we  attempt  to  apply  principles 
deduced  ffom  a  state  of  nature,  to  a  state  of  society  ;  a  state  which  pre-supposes  that 
nature  with  all  her  riirhtH  and  alfher  laws,  has  been  shaken  off!  Indeed,  Sir,  the 
whole  reasoning  is  faliacif>ns,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  state  of  things  whirh  in  all 
probabilitv,  never  had  existence  at  all.  it  goes  back  to  a  state  prior  to  all  history,  and 
about  which  we  know  nf)tllin^r  beyond  mere  conjecture.  The  first  accounts  which 
wo  have  of  man,  are  of  man  in  a  social  state.  Wherever  he  has  been  found,  and 
however  rude  his  con<lition,  he  h^a*  Ifteu  bound  to  his  I'ellows  by  some  form  of  associ- 
ation, in  advance  of  a  state  of  nature.  If  we  may  indulge  any  conjecture  upon  such 
a  subject,  the  proimbility  is  that  he  was  first  urged  into  sr)ciety,  by  a  strong  feeling  qf 
property  implanted  in  his  nature  ;  by  a  feelinjr  thai  he  had,  or  at  least,  tliat  he  ought 
to  have,  a  better  title  than  another,  to  whatever  his  own  labour  had  appropriated. 
The  necessity  of  securing  this  right  and  protecting  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  in  all 
probability,  first  suL'irested  the  idea  of  the  social  comjKict.  Although  property  there- 
fore, is  strictl}'  speaking  the  creature  of  society,  yet  a  feeling  of  property  was  proba- 
bly iti  creator.  The  result  would  be,  that  at  the  very  moment  that  two  human  be- 
ings first  came  together,  tlie  social  compact  was  formed.  And  gentlemen  have  fallen 
into  another  error  also,  of  a  kindred  nature.  They  build^their  systems  upon  'the  no- 
tion fif  an  abstract  equality,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  any  thing  we  know  of 
the  history  of  man.  Sir,  1  am  about  to  use  a  borrowed  idea  ;  but  it  is  valuable  for  its 
truth,  and  perfectly  applicable  to  the  subject.  The  first  account  tliat  we  have  of 
man,  is  tliat  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  and  how  will  this  notion  of  original  equality 
stand,  when  tested  by  tliat  orUiodox  book  ?     Adam  waa  the  first  of  created  beings ; 
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Eve  was  created  next ;  and  the  very  fiat  which  brought  her  into  existence,  subjected 
her  to.  the  dominion  of  her  husband.  Here  then  waB  no  equality.  Cain  was  the 
first  bom  (^  men,  and  at  what  period  did  he  become  tJie  equal  of  his  father .'  Was  it 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  while  he  was  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  existence, 
a  iielpiess  dependent  upon  the  care  of  his  parents  ?  And  if  not  theuj  at  what  age  did 
this  equality  first  attach  ?  Was  it  at  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty-five,  or  thirty-five  years 
of  age  ?  ^'here  is  the  law,  or  the  doctrine  of  nature,  which  enables  us  to  say  with 
certainly  and  precision,  at  what  age  the  child  becomes  the  equal  of  his  fiither  ?  Sir, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  equality  of  raen,  as  applicable  to  this  subject,  was  happily 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green)  when  he  said  that  "  all  men 
are  so  &r  equal  by  the  law  of  nature,  tliat  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  no 
one  can  claim  a  natural  ri^ht  to  rule  over  another."  And  for  tlie  same  reason,  no  ten 
men  oon  claim  a  natural  right  to  rule  over  any  nine  men. 

The  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  scarcely  worth  the  examination  it  has  received.  I 
will  pursue  it  no  fiirtiier,  since  I  have  no  intention  to  give  you  a  treatise  on  natural 
lav,  instead  of  an  argument  upon  the  practical  subject  ot*  Government.  1  have 
tl^raight  it  necessary  to  go  thus  tar  into  an  examination  of  the  subject,  because  gen- 
tlemen have  founded  themselves  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  an  axiom, 
that  there  is  in  a  majority,  an  a  priori ,  inherent  and  indestructible  right  to  rule  a  mi- 
nority, under  all  circumsta.nces,  and  in  every  conceivable  condition  of  tilings.  And 
one  of  them  at  least  has  been  understood  by  me,  as  referring  this  right  to  the  law  of 
nature ;  a  law  which  he  supposes,  no  society  cannot  repeal,  and  which  therefore,  is 
of  original  and  universal  authority.  Surely  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.  Nay  Sir, 
there  is  proof  enough  before  u.s  that  gentlemen  themselves,  who  claim  this  right,  and 
who  seek  to  give  it  solemnity  by  referring  it  to  the  y^iy  law  of  our  being,  do  not 
vtnture  to  cany  it  into  the  details  of  tlieir  ov.n^ystem.  If  there  be  a  right  in  a  majority 
of  persijns  or  of  tckile  per643n9,  to  rule  a  minority,  upon  what  principle  is  it  that  the 
fight  of  suffrage  is  restricted?  Jill  are  counted,  in  making  up  the  majority;  and 
each  one  of  the  majority,  ought  of  consequence,  to  possess  a  sliare  in  its  rights.  Why 
then  do  you  not  admit  women  to  the  polls  ?  Nature  has  stamped  no  such  inferiority 
upon  that  sex,  as  to  disqualify  it  under  all  circumstances,  for  a  safe  and  judicious  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  suffrage.  And  why  exclude  minors  ?  Infants  who  have  not 
acquired  language,  or  whose  intellects  are  not  sufficiently  unfolded  to  enable  them  to 
onderetind  Aeir^own  actions,  may  be  excluded  from  tlie  necessity  of  the  case.  But 
at  what  time,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  do  these  disabilities  cease  ^  Gentle- 
sain  sav,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  And  why  so  ?  Not  certainly  because  na- 
ture declares  it;  for  the  faculties  attain  maturity  at  different  periods,  in  different  lati- 
tudes of  the  earth.  In  one  latitude  we  are  ripe  at  sixteen  ;  in  another,  not  until  30 ; 
and  even  among  ourselves,  we  see  many,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  possess 
more  wisdom  and  nuire  power  of  generad  usefulness,  than  can  be  found  in  others  of 
fifty  ;  far  more  than  in  those  who  have  approached  tlieir  second  childhood.  What  is 
there  then,  which  indicates  the  precise  period  of  twenty-one  years,  as  tlie  earliest  at 
which  these  members  of  the  rulmg  majority,  may  exercise  tlie  rights  which  belong  to 
them  ?  This,  and  tliis  only  :  that  tlie  rule  which  is  furnished  by  nature,  is  imfit  for 
a  state  of  society,  and  we  are  compelled,  in  our  own  defence,  to  adopt  an  arbitrary 
rule  of  our  own,  wliich  is  better  suited  to  our  actual  condition.  There  is  no  one 
among  us  so  wild  and  visionary,  as  to  desire  universal  suffrage  ;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that,  at  the  moment  when  you  limit  that  right,  in  however  small  a,  degree,  you 
depart  from  the  principle  tliat  a  majority  shall  rule.  If  you  establish  any  disqujdifi- 
catioQ  whatever,  there  is  no  mUural  necessittjy  nor  even  a  moral  certainfijf  that  a  ma- 
jority m  any  given  community,  will  not  come  within  the  exception.  And  this  state 
of  things  may  by  possibility,  exist  within  every  election  district  in  the  Common- 
wealth :  and  thus  you  establish  a  rule,  witli  reference  to  tlie  entire  body,  which  is  re- 
jected in  everj'  constituetU  mauler  of  tliat  body.  Surely,  j^rentlemen  cannot  claim  the 
benefit  of  a  principle,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  pusJied  to  its  practical  consequences ; 
a  principle  which  they  themselves  are  obliged  to  desert  as  unwise,  unsafe  and  im- 
practicable, in  the  details  of  actual  Government. 

In  tmth,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  are  no  original  principles  of  Goremmcnt  al  all.  No- 
vel and  strange  as  tlie  idea  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless,  strictly  true,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  announce  it.  There  are  no  original  principles,  existing  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  independent  of  agreement,  to  wl  lich  Gt)vernmen  t  must  of  necessity  conform , 
in  order  to  be  either  legitimate  or  philosophical.  The  principles  of  Government,  are 
^iww  principles  only,  which  the  people  who  fonn  the  Government, choose  Ui adopt  and 
*pf^9  to  tkemselres.  Principles  do  not  precede,  but  spring  out  of  Government.  If  this 
Mould  be  considered  a  dangerous  novelty  in  this  age  of  improvement,  when  all  6ld 
&«kioned  things  are  rejected  as  worthless ;  let  us  test  tlie  doctrine  by  reference  to  ex- 
amples. In  Turkey,  the  Govermnent  is  centered  in  one  man ;  in  England,  it  resides 
hi  King.  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and  in  tlie  Republics  of  the  United  States,  we  profess 
to  repose  it  in  the  people  alone.     The  principles  of  all  tliese  Governments  are  essenti- 
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ally  different ;  and  yet  will  it  be  said  that  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  England  are 
no  Governments  at  all,  or  not  legitimate  Governments,  because  in  them,  tlie  will  of  a 
majority  does  not  give  the  rule  ?  Or,  \vill  it  be  said,  that  our  own  Governments  are  not 
legitimate }  because  they  do  not  conform  to  the  desi^otic  principles  of  Turkey,  nor  re- 
cognise the  aristocracy  of  England  ?  If  tliere  be  these  original  principles  at  all,  we 
mu8tp(<Mume  that  they  are  unifonn  in  themselves,  and  universal  m  their  application. 
It  wiU  not  do  to  say  that  there  is  one  principle  for  one  place,  and  anotli^r  principle  for 
another  place.  Tlie  conclusion  resulting  from  the  reasoning  of  gentlemen  will  be, 
that  there  is  one  Government  in  tlie  world  which  is  rcaUy  a  Government,  rightful  and 
legitimate  ;  and  all  other  forms  of  social  compact,  however  lon^,  or  however  firmly 
established,  are  no  Governments  at  all.  Every  Government  is  legitimate  which  springs 
directly  from  the  will  of  the  people,  or  to  which  the  people  have  consented  to  give  u- 
le^ance.  And  I  am  not  going  too  far,  in  asserting  that  Governments  are  free  or 
otherwise,  only  in  proportion  as  the  people  have  been  consulted  in  forming  them,  and 
•a  their  rulers  are  directly  responsible  to  them  for  the  execution  bf  their  wul.  It  mat 
ters  not  what  form  tliey  ftBsi^Q;  mor.who  arer4he  immediate  depositories  of  poUtical 
power.  It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the"  people,  as  it  once  suited  .those  of  Rome,  to 
invest  all  authority  in  a  Dictator ;  and  if  the  people  choose  this  form  of  Government; 
if  their  interest  and  safety  require  that  they  shall  submit  to  it,  what  original  principle 
is  there  which  renders  it  iliej^timate?  If  the  majority  possess  all  power,  they  pos- 
sess tlie  power  to  surrender  their  power.  And  if  it  be  just  and  wise  tliat  they  should 
do  so,  it  is  still  their  own  Government,  and  no  one  can  impugn  its  legitimacy. 

I  have  thu«,  Mr.  Chairman,  endeavored  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  in  nature,  nor 
even  in  sound  political  science,  any  fimdamental  principle  applicable  to  this  subject, 
which  is  mandatory  upon  us.  We  are  at  perfect  Uberty  to  choose  our  own  principle ; 
to  consult  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  our  condition,  and  to  mould  our  Gov- 
ernment as  our  interests  and  necessities  may  require.  We  are  now  to  ascertain  what 
rule  of  representation,  those  interests  awd  Uiose  necessities  suggest,  bb  wise,  just  and 
expedient. 

1  admit,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  in  free  Governments,  power  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  majority ;  and  wny .''  The  rule  is  founded  in  the  idea  tliat  there  is  an  identity, 
thouffh  not  an  equaiUij  ot  interests,  in  the  several  members  of  the  body  politic  :  in 
whicn case  the  presumption  naturally  arises,  that  tlie. greater  number  possess  the 

greater  interest.  But  the  rule  no  longer  applies,  when  the  reason  of  it  fails.  And 
ere  we  should  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  question,  does  not  relate  to  tlie  admin- 
istration of  an  actual  Government.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  Legislature,  when 
the  Government  shall  go  into  operation;  ought  not  to  adopt  the  rule  of  a  majority  in 
acts  of  ordinary  Legislation.  The  question  before  us,  is  prior  lo  actual  Government: 
it  is  not  whether  a  majority  shall  rule  in  the  Legislature,  but  of  what  dements  that 
majarUy  shall  be  composed.  If  tlie  interests  of  the  several  parta  of  tlie  Commonwealth 
were  identical,  it  would  be,  we  admit,  safe  and  proper  tliat  a  majority  of  persons  only 
should  give  tlie  rule  of  political  power.  But  our  interests  are  not  identical,  and  the 
difference  between  us  arises  from  property  alone.  We  tlierefore  contend  that  property 
ought  to  be  considered,  in  fixing  the  basis  of  representation. 

What,  Sir,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  society  .'  Persons  aitd  property.  What 
are  the  subjects  of  Legislation  ?  Persons  and  properly.  Was  there  evtr  a  society 
seen  on  earth,  which  consisted  only  of  men,  women,  and  cliildren  ?  The  very  idea  of 
society,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  property,  as  its  necessary  and  inseparable  atten- 
dant. History  cannot  show  any  form  of  the  soci&l  compact,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  into  which  property  did  not  enter  as  a  constituent  element,  nor  one  in  which 
that  element  did  not  enjoy  protection  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Nor  was  there  ever 
a  society  in  which  tlie  protection  once  extended  to  property,  was  afterwards  withdrawn, 
which  did  not  fall  an  easy  prey  to  violence  and  disorder.  Society  cannot  exist  with- 
out property ;  it  constitutt^s  the  full  half  of  its  being.  Take  away  all  protection  from 
property,  and  our  next  business  is  to  cut  each  other's  tliroats.  All  experience  proves 
this.  The  safety  of  men  depends  on  the  safety  of  property  ;  the  rights  of  persons 
must  mingle  in  tiie  ruin  of  the  rights  of  property.  And  shall  it  not  then  be  protected? 
Sir,  your  Government  cannot  move  an  inch  without  property.  Are  you  to  have  no 
poUtical  head  ?  No  Legislature  to  make  laws  ?  No  Judiciary  to  interpret  them  ?  No 
Executive  to  enforce  them  ?  And  if  you  are  to  have  all  these  departments,  will  they 
,  render  their  services  out  of  mere  grace  and  favor,  and  for  tlie  honor  and  glory  of  the 
thing  .^  Not  in  these  money  loving  days,  depend  on  it.  If  we  would  find  patriotism 
thus  disinterested,  we  must  indeed,  go  back  to  a  period  prior  to  Bible  history.  And 
what  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the  law-making  power  is  called  to  act  ?  Persons 
and  properly.  To  these  two  subjects,  and  not  to  one  of  tliem  alone,  is  the  business  of 
legislation  confined.  And  of  these  two,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  tliat  property  is  not 
only  of  equal,  but  even  of  inore  importance.  The  laws-  which  relate  to  our  personal 
actions,  with  reference  to  the  body  politic ;  which  prescribe  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  the  public,  or  define  and  punish  crime,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  sim- 
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pie  in  theii  ptorisions.  And  one  half  of  these  few  finrf  «Ii«i,  K.^  .  _  •• 
opinioa.  But  the  rainifications  of  tl.e  rigluL^  ~tv  are  tTnir'^v"?  '"  P"""^ 
Tolup.*,  which  few  of  .B,  I  fear,  are  able^to  undeZnd  kre  r^S*  ^"'"^'  "P°° 
thetediogprincipVe,  reUting  to  them,  aaU  yet  Iw  t^^oX^ev^rvT.'""*-^*" 
winch  requue  continual  inUrposiUon«  'of  U.e-*LegisUtive^wer  If  tlYen^rL";^' 
perty  uthusneceamnrlothe  very  beinaof  soci«tt  •  ih.,.iJA^"'i',"'^"'  ^"'  f'°- 


from  «er,  b^^l  TtlZ^Zme^tZr' ,         "^  '^^'' ""  """Picion,  and  free 

du^  wiuci.  ^Ty  o^es  hrTprotectTfL^SS^orper„'"in^^^^^^^ 

tect,  D«   I  am  bound  t,,  protect  in  return.     'Ae  obligation  to  pay  t^e-  ^resu^U  f?o^ 

t«e*ted  Here,  then,  is  the  plaia  agreement  between  Government  on  the  one  han^ 
Md  the  tai-fRijing  citizen  on  the  other.     It  is  an  acrreement  which  resui^  of  n^  ' 

I  Zulfit? '  ^^.  '^'"  P^'PP^rt):  "  e^^titTecl  to  it,  when  they  offer  usVua^tees 

Let  0,  now  inqmr*  of  tchai  kind,  ih\>  protection  must  be,  if  we  would  rive  it  any 
S-Zt^irjcl^^fuel^TtlrGo^yt^^^^^^^^^^ 

aU  th^ln^^  consequence,  supposed  to  result  from  our  doctrine  on  this  subject,  wliich 
t^Tther^lT^^P^*^  "'''*'^™'?"^"^"^^^^^^  wilh  a  sort  of  horror  "What^ 
^a  lav^tha.Tft  ^'*''  ^*?f  *  money  against  the  bone  and  sinew  of  tlie  countiy  ?    WUl 

arf«K°^^  supposes   that  property  should  be  represented  co  nomine  •  it  would  be 

SS^fdltil^tr^;  " ^do  rr'^'^n  ^^^  ^'^^'  -^  ^^^^ ''  ^  c^kftitTentfe^. 
to-«S,^I^w^L-^^  ^  not  propose  to  represent  money,  but  the  ri>A«^  am/  in. 
m^  Tf.tT^  -^T!-  ^^  P^^^^  of  m^mcy.  This  is  not  a  metaphysical  refine- 
e^^'ZdT^^'  ^tinction.  It  is  easily  comprehended,  and  it  ought  to  remove 
ShTZ.  1  ^*"^°  ^^^'"  ^^'  proposition,  considered  in  this  view.  i£  men  enter 
^^,Tf  '"'^'^P^^  "P^°  ^""^"^^  ^^"^ '  i^  °"«  '"^  brings  into  Uie  partnerahip 
^nffa^of'^"^''.'^^v!i*'^r^  anotl,er  brings  into  it,  equal ^ts  of  pe?s^  a^d  idl 

^  ^k .  Shall  not  he  who  Jias  mOst  at  stake  ;  who  has,  not  only  a  frrcatcr  inter- 
^  .H  *^;"'.';  Interest  in  society,  possess  an  authority  proportioned  to  that  interest 
fa^elXl^L-ZT^'^M;  }^^^^^^y  ^«  not  meaiLiTy,  that  the  right  oVstk 
^on^^.  "«^f«^«^  ought  to  be  m  proportion  to  liis  property ;  that  if  a  man  own- 

Sfe3to^„TI*^^^"T'7"*T'^'^^^""^^^'  ^'^  iwning  two  tliousand  is  ^ 
Ihlve 4^^?.^H  ^•^'^  '"'''  '''»^''  J^  ^«  ^  understood  after  the  admission  wliich 
Wbe«1w^ir^1iil^r T'?^  "^t  P'"^?¥  ^""'^  ^^  ^^'^^^^^  "^y  proposition  extends 
^^^l.r  !r  'dentity  of  interest,  no  difference  should  be  made  in  the  rights  of 

t^Toter,  m  consequence  of  a  difference  in  the  extent  or  degree  of  that  interes^t  But 
J^S^:!!'  "l'^"%\'^^f*''^'  where  there  are  different  a^d  .//.^tVtc^  interesCexist 
^V^^.^'^^^^^r'''^''-^''''^'^T^'''  ^»^j^^^  i"  "^«  Government,  (as  I 
TheTew  Vhi-^  w«  -T'^'^'^^T  ^^^'^  ""')  ^"^"  "^^  ^^^  emphatically  apphes. 
«xi^the TtiJ,  H  K  ♦K  r"^  ^''*-'  P'^'^"^  '^  sufficient  answer  to  an  igument 
^UiatVen^™*  ?^  ^  ^^  eloquent  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Baylor.)  ?le  told 
m^Sn^.  il^^''''  and  constituent  were  correlative  terms  :  that  there  could  be  no 
trib^  i;  coteUtuent  without  a  power  of  choice,  and  that  it  would  be  absurtl  to  at- 
«^  power  to  a  mass  of  metal.  Sir,  money  is  in  no  sense,  the  constituent. 
k^.nH^?"*^  "t.^'**'.  ^"^  "'^"^y  *^^  '^o  otlier  concern  in  the  matter,  than  to  reffu- 
exerS*  ^"*J*  ^^  "&^^  *»d  POwers,  which  man,  the  constituent  shall  enjoy  ^d 
then.^1  xTT  *  constituent  has  more  interest  in  the  community  than  another,  and 
Ut  wJ^.f  •  Ti!'  *  '^'"■'^  ^'^'^^  '^  gentlemen  please  ;  certainly  a  just  right  to  a  W 
ter  weight  m  the  management  of  its  concerns.  ^      ^  fc.  ^n^»i 

mitt^ri^'*  ^         ^"f^*  """^y  ^°^  ^^  '"°^^"  °^  ^"^^  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  that  tlie  Com- 

h*  J«.U^*  •  u  V^  g^'^^en^an,  he  said,  must  feel  exhausted,  and  it  was  not  probable  that 

w/uKi  nnuih  Ilia  very  able  argument  during  tlie  present  sitting  of  the  Committee  : 
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with  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  accommodalion  of  tlie  gentleman,  as  well  na  to  allow 
the  Committee  tune  for  furtlier  reilectioii.  he  moved  tliat  it  now  rise. 

The  motion  prevailed,  the  Committee  rose,  and  thereupon  the  Convention  immedi- 
ately adjourned.  - 


WEDNESDAY,  Octobkr^28,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sykes,  of  the  Metliodiat  Church. 

Mr,  Fitzhugh,  from  the  Couilnittee  on  Compensation,  reported,  in  part,  as  follows: 
The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into,  and  report  on  tlie  compensation  to  be 
allowed  the  officers  of  the  Convention,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  five  dollars  per  day  be  allowed  each  of  the  Clerks  of  this  Conven- 
tion, for  every  day's  actual  attendance  on  said  Conunittees.  Which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the 
Day,  and  again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  in  the  Chair; 
and  the  question  still  being  on  the  follo\\'ing  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Green  of 
Culpeper,  to  tlie  first  resblution,  reported  by  the  Conmiittee  on  tiie  Legislative  De- 
partment of  Government,  which  resolution  reads  as  follows,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation,  in  the  House  of^ Delegatec, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  ]>opulation  exclusively,  viz:  to  strike  out  the  word 
"  exclusive!  Uf'^  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  ami  taxation  combined  J" 
Judge  Ui'siiuR  contijiued  his  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  have  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  tlie  Committee  for  the 
indulgence  extended  to  me  on  yesterday  j  an  indulgence  which  I  should  not  h«vo 
askeo,  had  it  not  been  necessary. 

And  now,  it  may  perhaps,  be  proper,  before  entering  ftirtlier  into  the  discussion, 
that  I  should  reca^)itulate,  and  I  will  do  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  tlie  leading 
propositions  which  it  has  been  my  object  to  prove.     And  I  do  this  only  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  argument,  may  be  preserved  in  the  minds  of  such  gentlemen  as  may 
have  been  pleased  to  attend  to  it.     1  commenced  With  the  broad  proposition  that  there 
is  no  otiginal,  abstract,  a  priori  right,  in  the  majority  of  any  community,  to  control 
the  minority.     That  if  such  a  right  did  exist  at  all,  it  must  be  either  by  positive  agree- 
ment, or  by  the  law  of  nature.     As  it  was  not  pretended  that  it  existed  by  agree- 
ment, I  then  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  it  was,  not  derived  from  another  and  s 
higher  source.     I  admitted  as  a  general  proposition,  (an  ahslrnrt  proposition,  if  gen- 
tlemen prefer  the  term,)  tliat  it  might  possibly  be  a  s;ife  general  rule,  that  the  majority 
should  govern.     But  here  permit  me  to  remark  on  the  doctrine  I  subsequently  ad- 
vanced, that  tlie  allowing  a  portion  of  political  power  to  property,  does  by  no  means 
violate  that  rule.     This  may  perliaps  appear  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  proof,  without  going  very  deeply  into  metaphysics.     The  question  is  as  to  what 
time  the  principle  shall  apply.     If  it  apj)lies  only  al\er  the  Government  has  been  es- 
tablished, tlien  those  w!io  established  the  Go\^erniiiei;t,  have  already  determined  in 
what  form  the  right  of  the  majority  shall  be  exerted  ;  and,  if  tliey  have  said,  that  the 
majority  which  governs  shall  be  coii.^lituted  in  part  by  wciilth,  and  in  part  by  the 
number  of  people,  the  rule,  tliat  the  majority  shall  govern,  is  not  violated.     But  prior 
to  tlie  existence  of  any  Government,  the  question  is,  what  rules  it  is  wisest  to  adopt. 
I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  aller  the  Government  has  been  established,  and  put  into 
operation,  it  is  a  safe  and  proper  rule,  tint  the  will  of  a  majf»rity  shall  regulate  tlie 
adininistnition  of  its  affairs  ;  but  this  admission  leaves  the  queytion  still  open,  as  to 
the  materials  of  which  that  majority  shall  be  comixised. 

I  further  endeavored  to  prove,  tliat  it  was  a  fair  and  just  principle  that  propertjr  is 
entitled  to  protection  :  first,  because  it  is  an  important  constituent  element  of  society  ; 
without  it,  society  could  not  exist  for  a  mom.Mit,  and  if  it  did  exist,  could  not  move  a 
single  inch  :  Secondly,  beciuje,  in  the  operations  of  Government,  as  they  are  con- 
cerned in  legislation,  tlfe  most  numerous  and  most  interesting  class  of  subjects,  on 
which  tlie  power  is  to  be  exerted,  are  all  derived  from  property,  and  intimately  con- 
nected witli  it.  It  must,  therefore,  nece.ssarily  receive  protection,  both  in  the  form, 
and  in  the  fundamental  ]*rinciples  of  Gx>vernment,  of  which,  property  is  always  a 
part. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  furtlier  development  of  tliis  part  of  the  subject.  Sir,  it 
is  worthy  of  inquiry,  in  what  tlie  principles  for  which  wo  contend  differ  from  tlioee, 
in  djjfence  of  which,  our  ancestors  of  the  American  Colonies,  felt  themselves  autho* 
rised  to  enter  into  tliat  great  and  arduous  struggle,  by  which  they  shook  off  tlie  yoke 
of  the  mother  country.     What  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  topic  of 
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tqpipUnt,  wUch  fiUed  rfreiy  mouth,  and  troubled  ev^rv  h..^  :_  .1        A  .     . 
w«  the  Utenptto  tu  the  ^.ple  of'tlie  Colonfe,  ^Xout^l^w^''?K^'°"~ '    '' 
in  the  nxtter.      Here,  then,  «  our  doctrine  a&TBtaWi.h^i      »  5  ^""  ""'  T™" 
•t  the  atnKMt  haalrd,  by  all  the  people  of  this  cZnt^  th„f  .1  7*^""*  **»"««*, 

U-ght  .k,™  to  have  W  power  orapo,i^^er7heydectre^T^^^        ""  '^*''  ' 
•f  the  Tery  worrtVuai.  that  they  should  be  comnelled  t„  ™7^  .  u*^  oppression 

«,  *iee  in  im««ing  it    BA  w^j.  was  tlUrd^Xlny  „'^i^  ti^' J,""'*  """f  "?"««  " 
Aftenca  and  ing^d,  U,w  i„  it/bearing  on  mSte™  nowTforX%     rf  ^'i^ 
tate  of  atenia]  justice,  that  tlioae  who  oav  a  tai  on»^i  ..Tk  ■      •     '*  *"*  •  *<=• 

li»-  of  it,  rtr  i  it  aoi  as  irJ^ZTZM^^^'tl^  ^.t  \;;r«  ">  tl'e  i„,po,i- 
tl«»j»otoclion.  which  property  claioii.  and  insiite  ulr^and  wCh  w  h.'*  I  ^''"'  " 
Wri^  onder  every  GoTernm|nt,  which  has  proved  SSierTaiTHfe  or  wise  aT^T 
AMcrtnsumthis  paitiealar  form  of  protecUon  ?  In  reolv  iZS  ZZT'  1  ^^^ 
Ihr  wte  ale  is  it  to  be  imposed  ?     By  the  abiSty  of  tffiied^U^  ,'"  '""  ''^  ?  "f  *' 

Sl^lxJ^^^  T  "  r  "*"  ^'  ^^'^  P/e«?uniptuo^  in  fui  to  unSerX  to 
»5«»tiie«itentand  value  of  jtour  property,  and  to  fix  the  price  at  whirh  vnn 

i^^.S^'^'^^''T^  "'  ^  frof  (/oVemment?  WoSlT^bu  n^t^replj  to 
J-J^Jjrtmc«piiot taU  the  Wjour, care  and  anxietjr,  attending  tlie  oisession  of  thi« 
f2^»^  fi>«5«  »«/  *dea  at  what  coat  it  is,  that  I  derive  tlie^litUe  i^omelreceWe 
fiqP^  •oil.  ^o«  do  not  know  W  small  that  income  is ;  and  wouldTo  doubt  be 
-TTf  WV™'  that  splendid  Mrt  seems  to  you,  it  does  not  yield  me  one  hdf 'the 
mm  «l  which  yoQ  ny  it  ought  to  be  U^ced  ?"  And  would  not  Oiis  be  a  fair  answer  t 
Ui.  aa  wtantted  principle,  tli^t  property  must  pay  for  its  own  pr^tocUon  butTho 
goleUjrtjal  that  P«;?tecUon  is  worth,  so  well  as^^  wlio  receive^sTlTTnitfier  man 
«Z1^'  «r  nothing  about  the  niattep.  He  p,ay  impose  upon  it  a  Ux  wLTk 
r^  thjn  ^  annual  income;  and  if  it  be  an  annuSd  tax,  Uie  owixer  wo^d  of 
W9m  athar  surrender  his  property^  than  consent  to  pay  it. 

-J-S^li!?^  remind  the  gentlemen,  that  they  have  admitted  tlie  principle,  that 
iS^f!!'T^f^^'^'fi^'''^\^.^'^J^^  very  form  now  j,ropo^d;  they  are 
^^-iS^'VJ^  T*^*^  be  a  Mold  aad  impracticable  Scheme  3f  Government, 
wh«h d^otadnnt It,    Aeaon^all  the  variou,  and  numerous  proposiUons,  lying  up^m 

B^^^^*»*?*  ""k-  .-^^".^^  ^^^^**  of  proposing  «,urer,^V>-ar«^ 
llwe  »  noM.    Yet  this  subject  is  m  direct  connexion  with  that.     Why  do  you  not 

iT^  i'"!!?*',  ^****  ^  He  ifi  a  person  :  he  counts  one  in  your  numerical  majority. 
"M^lits  rtnctl^  peiBonal,  he  has  as  much  interest  in  the  Govermnent  as  any  other 
«w»«.  He  IS  Uabh  to  commit  the  same  offences,  and  to  become  exposed  to  the 
•Bw  pwualMients  as  the  rich  man.  Why,  then,  'shall  he  not  vote  .?  Because,  there- 
gr,ly«nMiM  receive  an  influence  over  property  ;  ,and  aU  who  own  it,  feel  it  to  be 
ww»,  to  wit  the  power  of  controUing  it,  into  the  hands  of  tlioke  who  are  not  the 
«ini«s.  If  you  goon  poptilation- alone,  as  the  basis  of  representation,  you  will  be 
•Mfea  to  go  tha  length  of  giving  the  elective  franchise  to  every  human  being  over 
«2"|^"*'*«  y"«f  j  yes,  and  under  twentyH)ne  yeors^  on  whom  your  penal  laws  Uke 
«JIP«i *n  experiment,  which  has  met  witli  nothing  but  utter  and  disastrous  failure 
v^rarer  U  has  been  tried.  No,  Mr.  Chairman  :  Let  us  be  consistent.  Let  us  openly 
•BtoowledgjP  the  troth  ;  let  us  boldly  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  inc^^rporate  thw 
Meace  of  property  as  a  leading  principle  in  our  Constitution.  We  cannot  be 
•i^rwise  conwlent  with  ourselves. 

rwis  surpristtl  to  hear  the  assertion  made  by  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side,  tliat 
PW^CTty  cui  protect  itself.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  proposiUon  ?  Is  there 
^V^u^  property,  to  exert  this  aelf-protecting  influence,  but  the  poliUcal  power 
wMcaaiitmys  attends  it  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  mere  property  alone,  in  itself  conai- 
•*«,  to  exert  any  such  influence  ?  Can  a  bag  of  golden  guineas,  if  placed  upon 
"a* taWs, protect  itaelC?  Can  it  protect  its  owner.?  I  do  not  know  what  magic 
pmrer  the  gentlemen  allude  to.  If  it  is  to  have  no  influence  in  the  Government, 
7JW  and  where  is  ite  power  to  protect  itself.?  Perhaps  the  power  to  buy  off  vio- 
Jjw»;  to  buy  off  the  barbarian  who  comes  to  lay  it  waste,  by  a  reward  which  will 
Si  T2^  *  <lo»ble.swarm  of  barbarians  to  return  next  year.  Is  tliis  one  of  the  modes 
auoctod  to?  This,  I  am  well  awured,  never  entered  into  the  clear  mind  of  the  very 
*««hf6ntfentlemau  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke.)  How  else,  then,  may  property  be 
^pected  to  protect  itself?  It  may  be  answered,  by  tlie  influence  which  it  gives  to 
MS  owner.  But  in  what  di'mnefs  is  that  influence  exerted?  It  i^  the  influence 
2™h  pre^rents  the  poor  debtor  from  going  agaiuHt  the  will  of  his  creditor  ;  which 
"*™»  the  dependent  poor  man  from  exerting  any  thing  like  Independence j  either  in 
^^pfhict  or  opinion  ;  an  influence  which  appeals  to  avarice  />n  both  ^d^js,  and  depends 
■W  Its  e&et  on  roosing  the  worst  and  bu  *t^st  of  passions,  and  destroying  all  ft^eedoiu 
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of  will,  all  independence  of  opinion.  U  it  desirable  to  establish  such  an  influence j» 
this  '  ail  influence  which  marches  to  power  through  the  direct  road  to  the  wbtst,  and 
most  monstrous  of  aristocracies,  the  aristocracy  of  the  purse  ?  an  mfluence  whiph 

*  derives  ita  effect  from  tlie  corruption  of  all  principle,  the  bhndmff  ot  the  judgment 
aud  Uie  prostration  of  all  moral  feeling  ?  and  whose  power  10  built  en4hat  form  of 

•  aristocracy,  most  of  all  to  be  dreaded  ina  free  Goverijineht  ?,  The  gentlenivi  t^ 
peals  to  fact,  and  says  that  property  always  has.  protected  itself,  under  eirery  f<ftaL<x 
Government.  The  fact  is  not  admitted.  Property  never  has  protected  it»elf  jd&g, 
except  by  the  power  which  jt  possessed  in  the  GoTemment.  There  mar*,  indeed,  ex- 
ist in  some  part  of  the  world,  a  form  of  Government  Uke  that  which  the  gentleiDMi 
wish  to  establish  in  the  amended  Constitution,  jvhere  this  influence  i^  eibliided;.b« 
if  there  does,  it  is  utterly  unknown  to  me.  _Jitj. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  to  the  gentlemen ;  not  tauntingly,  but  respeetliitty. 
and  by  way  of  illustration,  tliis  proposition.  Will  they  agree  to  pay  all  the-taxeraoi 
to  take  all  the  representation  ?  Sir,  they  will  not  accept  the  offer ;  nor  oug^H  th«Tto 
accept  it :  it  w  nut  seriously  made.  But  still  it  irtay  serve  in  ^ome  depree  to  •how  how 
necessary  is  the  connexion  betyveen  the  duty  of  paying  the  tax,  and  the  rigiit  ef  im- 
podin;r  it ;  at  tJie  same  time  that  it  will  indicate  tJie  oiriy  point  6d  which  we  feel  aJsip. 

Every  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  am  capable  of  taking  of  this  subject,  has  M 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  property  is  entitled  to  its  influence  in  Goreminenh  B«tif 
this  be  not  true  as  a  gemral  jrroposUion,  it  is  true  as  to  us.  , 

Gentlemen  have  lallen  into  a  great  error  both  in  thehT^asorting  and  in  llieir  «M- 
clusinn,  by  considering  the  subject  before  us,  as  if  we  Were  now  for  the  firat  ^Sm»,  «•• 
tei'm^  into  a  social  compact.  If  we  stood  in  the  nflkedness  of  nature,  with  b6  nt^OM 
but  sudi  as  are  strictly  personal,  we  should  all  come  together  upon  preautAj  eqani 
ground.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  We  cannot  now'enter  into  a  new  compacft  iqMi 
the  basis  of  original  equahty ;  we-bring  more  than  our  fair  proportion,  into  the  oeai- 
mon  stock.  For  fiily-four  years -we  have  been  associated  together,  under  the  prOfI* 
sions  of  an  actual  Government.  A  ^^eat  variety  oT  righte  and  interests,  mnd  a  grMt 
variety  of  feelings  dear  to  the  heart  and  connected  with  those  righti  and  interasti, 
have  grown  up  among  us.  Tfcey  have  grown  nip  and  flourished  under  a  €k>vemiiMtt 
wliich  stood  pledged  to  protect  thehi ;  that  Government  itself,  was  but  a  CT^tem  of 
pledges,  interchangeably  given  amonff  those  wluf  were  partieiB  to  it,  that  aA  toe  li^k^ 
and  all  the  interests  which  it  mvited  into  existence,  should  be  protected  by  the  poww 
of  the  whole.  Under  this  system,  our  property  has  been  acquirOTl;  «nd  we  feltMft 
in  the  acquisition^  because  under  the' provisions  of  that  svstem,  wepossoooed  a  jMwar 
of  self- protection.  And  by  whom  was  that  system  oraained.?  Not  indeed,  by  the 
same  mrn  who  are  now  here  assembled,  but  by  the  same  eottimnnitVj  which  i»  nt«r 
here  represented.  It  was  the  people  of  Vinrinia  who  gave  us  th€8e  pledges ;  and  it  ii 
the  people  of  Virginia  who  now  claim  a  right  to^withdraw  them.  Sir,  can  it  be  Air, 
or  just,  or  honourable,  to  do  this?  The  rights  and  interests  which  you  «re  now  eiek- 
in^  to  prostrate,  you  yourselvesinviled  into  being.  Ubder  Vour  own  disHibudoBf  sf 
political  power,  you  ^ave  us  an  nsiurance  that  our  proi^erty  should  be  safe,  fcrt  ytm  ffA 
the  protection  of  it  into  our  own  hands.  With  what  justice  or  propriety  then,  CiB 
you  now  say  to  us,  that  the  rights  and  interests  which  you  have  thus  ifistered  uflAil 
they  have  become  the  chief  pillars' of  your  strength,  shall  now  be  proMraied;  meitwi 
into  tlie  gen'eril  mass,  and  be  r^-distributed,  according  to  your  w*!!!  and  fUaflure.^ 
Nay,  Sir,  you  do  not  even  leave  us  the  Option  whether  to  come  into  your  meesuies  or 
not.  Witnrall  these  rights^,  and  all  these  interests,  and  all  these  feelings,  weans  to  be 
forced  y  whether  willing  or  unwilling;'  we  are  to  he  forced  by  tiie  unyieluing  power  ef 
a  majority,  into  a  compact  which  violates  them  all!-  Is  there  not^^^ir,  eomething  ^ 
violence  and  fraud  in  this  ?  Gentlemen  are  too  courteous  to  sopfHae  me  caphble  of 
charging  iniquity  6f  this  sort,  upon  them.  They  have  too  just  an' estimate,' bolh  of 
themselves  and  of  me,  to  attribute  to- me  so  offensive  a  thought.,  If  Irealiy  mten^ 
to  express  it,  it  might  indeed  expose  me  to  just  censure ;  but  it  would  be  Wortfaieaiis 
tOi  argument.     I  urge  this  view  of  the  subject,  because  I  feel  entirely  asaared,  thiHf 

gentlemen  can  discern  either  fraud  or  violence  in  their  measures,  they  will  themaehrflh 
e  the  flrst  to  abandon  them. 

I  am  sensible,  Sir,  that  there  is  no'thing  in  this  view  of  the  subject^  unleM  the  rights 
and  interests  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are  6f  a  peculiar  and  distmctrve  ofaaractef. 
What  then  are  they.'  I  purposely  wave  all  subjects  of  minor  inportance,  as  tooin- 
considerable  to  give  any  rule.  But  a  peculiar  interest,  and  a  great,  and  importaat, 
,  and  leading  interest,  is  presented  in  our  slaves;  an  interest  which  predomiBates 
throughout  the  Eastern  divisions  of  the  State,  whilst  it  is  of  sdconduy  eonsequttioe 
West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  And  what,  let  us  now  inquire,  are  its  claims  to  conaidera- 
tion .'  ^  .  • 

Will  you  not  be  surprised  to  hear,^ir,  that  the  slave  population  of  Virginia  pays  JQ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue  derived  from  taxation  ?  Did  there  ever  exist  in  «ny 
community,  a  separate  and  peculiar  interest,  of  more  comnuuMbng  magmtude?    Bot 
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this  k  not  tfl.  Tt  ^fibrds  almost  the  whole  productiTe  labour  of  oxM  half  of  the  Com- 
nlicmweahh.  What  difierence  does  it  make  whether  a  certain  amount  of  labour  i« 
biroaghl  into  the  commpn  stock,  by  four  hundred  thousand  slavjes^or  four  hundred 
tiiocHuid.  freemen  ?  The  gain  is  the  same  to  the^  aggregate  wealth ;  which  is  but  an- 
odier  name  for  the  aggregate  powers  of  the  State.  And  here  permit  me  to  remark, 
thit  of  aH  the  subjectB  of  taxation  'which  ever  jet  existed,  this  has  been  the  most  o|}- 

^vely^«ab  with.    Tou  aot  only  tax  our  slaves  as  property,  but  jou  also^x  duir 

r.  Let  me  ilhistrate  the  idea  by  an  example.  The  farmer  who  derives  his  in- 
rfrom  the  labour  of  slaves,  p&ye'n.  tax- for  those  slaves^  considered  as  property. 
With  that  mcome  so  derived,  he  purchase^,  a  carriage,  or  a  horse,  and  these  again  are 
tned^  Too  iSivt  t^x  the  slave  who  m^es  the  money,  and  then  your  tax  the  article 
friaeh  the  moeey  procures.  -  Is  not  this  .i^  ^reat  injustice ;  a  gross  inequality  ?  No 
saeh  tax  v  laid  upon-  the  white  labourer  of  the  West,  ar.d  yet  the  product  ot'  his  la« 
boar  is  of  no  inose  importance  to  the  general- welfare, -tlian  the  same  product  firom  the 
Uboiir  of  sUreb.  Here  then,  is  a  strains  peculiarity  in  our  properly-;  a  peculiarity 
nhich  siqeds  it  to  doable  unpofitiotis,  and  which  therefore,,  demands  a  double  security. 
Then  m  yet  Sir,  another  view  of  this  subject  which  is  not  onlj^  of  importance  with 
■eOiiiiwe  to  the  iimnediale  topic  imder  considerati6n,  but  which  furnishes  a  strong  ar- 
gmmuwtt  w^matt  the  change  v^hich  gentlemen  contemplate.  One  elevenlli*  of^the 
power  fRipoh  we  poaeess  in  the  natliyiai  councils,  is  derived  ^m  slaves.  We  obtain 
tfait  power  hf  counting  three-fifths  m  the  whol^  number  ,.in  apportioning  representa^ 
tlbAamon^  the  several  State?.  Sir,  we  live  yi  times  of  great  political^hanges.  Some 
■ev  dectniM  or  other  i»  broached  almost  every  day ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
gM  in  war  political  ocmdition,  a  single  year  may  bring  about.  Suppose  a 
i  ahooU  be  made  to  alter  the  CoRstitutibn.of  the  United  States  in  the  parti- 

r  vadeh  consideration ;  what  could  Virginia  say,  after  embracing  such  a  basia 

as^eotleiDett  propose?  Wonld  she  not  be  (old  by  those  who  abhor  mis  8]>ecies  of 
propotf,  and  who  are  restive  under  the  power  which  it  confers,  **  you  have  al>aiidon- 
ei  this  priooi]^  io  your  own  institutions,  and  with  what  face  can  you  claim  it,  in 
yoor  ooanarioDO  with  as  ?*-  What  reply  could^he  m&ke  to  such  an  appeal  as  this  ? 
flir,the  moral  pOwor  of  VirgiiHa.  has  always  b^  felt,  and  deeply  felt,  in  all  the  im- 
amt^il  uiiMiiM  of  this  nation ;  and  that  power  has  been  derived  from  the  unchang- 
ng  coDUteaoy  of  h^r  principles,  and  her  invincible  firmness  in  maintaining  them. 
Is  she  BOW  peepaied  to  eurrender  it,  in  purauit  of  a.speculative  principle  of  doubtful 
noprieiy,  al^best,  and  eestalnly  not  demanded  by  any  thing  in  her  present  condition  f 
n  y«a  adopt  the  combined  basis  proposed  by  the  amendment,  this  danger  is  avoided. 
Y<OB  Buy  ta»n~cep)y  to  the  taunting  question  above  supposed,  *'  we  have  not  abandon- 
ed oar  pIiB0^>le^  en  the  contrary,  we  have  extended  it.  Instead  of  three-fifths,  all  our 
sfeves  vm  oonaidend  in  our  representation.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  count  them  as  men, 
bat  their  in^osooe  a  still  preserved,  as  taxable  subjects.  The  principle  is  the  san.e, 
•llhoagh  the  modes  of  applying  it  m^  he  different.  We  are  Tiot  inconsistent  with 
omm^wm."  To  my  mind,  there  is  much  force  in  this  argument,  and  I  think  that  the 
■nnlljiiwa  oppoecd  io  as,  to  whom  the  influence  of  our  common  State  is  as  dear  as  it 
utowiyCaaBot,  bat  feel  and  ^knowledge  it.  The  topic  is  fruitful  of  imposing  refleo- 
tioa»;  bot  I  will  not  pursue  it  farther. 

I  iMve-thos  endeavored  to  prove,  Mr.  Chairraan,lhat  whether  it  be  right  as  a  gene- 
iri  pi^eiple  or  not,  tbot  property  should  poeeess  an  influence  in  Government,  it  is 
eeclaiBlf  rightas  to  as.  ft  is  right,  because  our  property,  ao  far  as  slaviw  are  concern- 
ed, is  mco^mt,*  becaose  it  is  of  unposing  magnitude;  because  it  aflfords  almost  a  full 
hilf  of  the  productive  labour  of  the  State;  because  it  is  exposed  to  peculiar  imposi- 
1  thenfore.to.peeuHar  hazards;  and  becatise  it  is  the  interest  of  the  whole 
vcftUh,  that  its  power  should  not  be  taken  away.  I  admit  that  we  have  no 
r  te  apppehend,  except  j&oni  oppressive  and  unequal  taxation ;  no  other  irjustioe 
can  lessonably  be  feared.  It  is  impossible  that  any  free  Governnlent,  can  establish  an 
•pen  «k1  payable  ineqaahty  of  xights.  ^SLesistance  would  be  the  necessary  conse- 
^osnce;  and  thus  the  evil  would  soon  cure  itself.  B#Hhe  power  of  taxation  oflen 
wodks  ukaiiheiMly.  The  very  victim  who- feels  ita  oppression,  may  be  ighorant  of  the 
•o«roe  fWim  which  it  springs.  v     i  j    • 

'  GeaHenien  tell  as  that  o«r  akrms  are  unfounded ;  that  even  if  we  should  give 
thsaa  Bow«r  to  tax  us  at  their  will  and  pleasure,,  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will 
tfUT  tee  it  They  urge  many  arguments,  to  prove  this ;  and  among  the  rest»  they 
tflH  OS  that  there  is  so  ^osUtan  among,  them,  to  practice  injustice  towards  their  east. 
emhrethran.  Siiy  I  do  fomly  believe  it.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say;  that  in  all  mj 
ciatioiif  witii  thepeoi^e  Sf  the  west,  J  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  either  ^eit 
ice.  or  their  genel««ty .  And  if  they  can  give  us  a  sur^  guarantee  that  the  Mine 
,P-  and  kmd  filing*  which  they  now  entertain,  shaU  be  &ansrmtted  as  an^nhen- 
tinoe  to.their  p<wtw^  fwevef,  wo  will  ask  no  other  seeunty  ?    But  who  can  aiiswer 

♦iedl|«D!»tofeonecUantotak«mhi.c»kuktioo.    The  proportion  i.  aboift  ons  sutth.    - 
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for  the  generation*  tliat  are  to  come.  It  is  not  for  this  day  only , but  I  Irust  f«r  dirtant 
agefl,  tlSit  we  are  now  laboring;  we  are  very  unwiaely  femployed,if  w^are  notmjkiiig 
^vision  for  far  distant  times.  And  can  gentlemen  feel  any  WBurunce,  that  under  no 
change  whiclTtime  may  work  in  our  pohtical  condiUon,  there^allbe  found  v»y  cl»»|i- 
ing  oT  interests,  or  any  conBict  of  passions  .^  Will  they,  who  are  just  ^  be  always 
just,  under  whatever  temptations  of  interest,  or  whatever  excitements  ^  the  teelmgs? 
Sliall  there  be  no  jealousies  in  time  to  come  ?  No  resentments  ?  Notiimg  to  nuaUma 
thejudtrment,  even  if  it  does  not  corrupt  the  feeUngs?  Even  if  no  (Ugposttwnio  e^ 
press  us  should  exist,  how  can  we  be^ured-that  tiie  people  of  the  west  shall- view 
•  tiieir  own  acts  in  all  time  to  come,  in  tJie  samb  light  in  which  t^ev  may  appear  to  «•? 
That  which  (%  may  consider  mere  justices,  may  Appear  to  us  aa  ^lie  worst  opprewioii. 
Surely  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  shoul^  claim  a  right  tasay,  whether  we  are<)|i» 
pressed'or  not.  '  ■  '•  ».  .^ 

Agam.— We  are  told  that  slave-holders  cannot  be  in  danger,  because  ii^  poinrar 
fact,  they  contprise  a  majority  of  our  white  population.  If  so,  it  wotild-eeem  to  fel- 
low that  no  good  objection  could  be  urged  to  the  Uasis  propbsed  by  us ;  it  |b  the  batn 
required  by.Uie  interests  of  tiie  majority,  and  therefore  right  by- oar  oj^poneiiW  owii 
rule.  But  whUe  the  fact  as  stated,*  is  littf rally  true,  the  conclusion  deduced  fmn.iVv 
not  so.  How  is  this  majority  made  up  f  By  toimting  ^e  sluve-holdera  in  ail  pai» 
of  the  State  ;  by  taking  a  few,  scattered  here  aftd  tiiere,  through  the  weo^em  oofMr 
ties,  where  slaves  are  scarcely  considered  at  all,  and  if  cooaidered,  are  hbeerbed  in 
other  and  greater  interests,  and  adding  tiiem  to  the  nupabewon  thtsfide  tli»  nOitt- 
tain,*  where  slaves  constitute  the  leading  and  most  important  mterest.  1  need  not 
press  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  nmst  be  manifest  to  all,  that  the  slave-holder  ctfihe 
east  cannot  calculate  on  the  co-operMion  of  the  slave-holder  of  the  weat,  in  any  inaa^ 
sure  calculated  to  protect  that  species  of  property,' against  demands 'made  upon  il  by 
other  interests,  which  to  the  western  slave-holder,  are  of  more  incportance  andUmoe- 
diate  Concern.  -  •  '     . 

We  are  told  also,  that  slave  population  is  rapidly  increasing  to  the  west,  and  -that  ia 
a  few  years  it  will  constitute  a'predoniioa!ht  mterest  there.  If  so,  Sir>  the  mne  few 
years  will,  upon  the  principles  of  o^  own  basis,  tTaaafer  to  the  west,  the  very  power 
which  they  are  now  seeking  through  another  channel.  They  oannei  lofl(&  nKve-l^ 
waiting  for  this  power,  than  we  shall  lose  in  -the  same  time,  by  surrendering  it.  But, 
Sir,  alUiough  it  is  admitted  that  slave  population  is  increamngto  the  west,  yet  iteia- 
crease  is  by  a  cantimiaJly  decreaging  ratio.  In  the'  period  between  1800  and  1B16,  the 
/alio  of  increase  was  sixty-five  mnd  a  half;,  between  1810  and  1820,  it  Waa  fort^HBZ', 
and  between  1820  and  1829,  it  was  twenty-eight.  WheiJce  is  this?  It  ariaea  fipom 
(pauses  which  cannot  for  ages  be  removed.  There  exists  in  a  groat  portion  of  the  w«*» 
a  rooted  antipathy  to  this  species  of  population ;  the  habits  of  the  people  are  stronfi^ 
opposed  to  it.  With  them,  personal  industry^  and  a  reUance  oil  pen»nalrexerti«i) « 
the  order  of  society.  They  Know  how  little  slave  labour  is  worth  ;  while  theix  fed- 
ings  as  freemen,  forbid  them  to  work  by^  the  side  of  a  slave.  And  besides,  Bi#,'thtir 
vicinity  to  non-slave-holding  States,  nmst  forever  render  this  sort  of  prepwty  preoa- 
rious  and  insecure.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  me  that  Ohio.no  longer  nvee  freecJonH  anr 
even  shelter,  to  the  runaway ;  that  Pennsylvania  is  tired  of  blacks,  and  is  ready  to 
aid  in  restoring  them  to  their  owm^rs.  The  moral  sentiment  of  these  Stales  is  agi^ist 
slavery ;  and  that  influence  will  assuredly  be  felt,  notwithstanding  the  ^epgrapbiosl 
line  or  narrow  river^  which  may  separate  them- from  us.  And  agam,  Sir,  t^ooivat 
of  industry  in  the  west,  does  not  require  slave  labour;  slaves  will  always  he  found ts 
the  grain-growing  and  tobacco-country  alone.-  TChis  is  not  now  the  clwracter  of  ^ 
western  country,  nor  can  it  be,  until  a  general  system  of  roada  and  canals,  shall  ftaili* 
tate  their  access  to  market.  And  when  that  time  shall  arrive,  the  worst  evils  which 
we  apprehend  will  have  been  experienced ;  for  it  is*  to  make  the^  very  roads  and  ca- 
nals, that  our  taices  are  required. 

1  think  Sir,  it  must  be  manifest  by  this  time,  unless  indeed,  my  labour  has  been 
wholly  thrown  away,  that  pi'^wrty  is  entitled  to  protection,  and  that  0ur  property  iai- 
periously  demands  thai  kind  of  pTntecti4)n"wh\ch  flows  from  the  posseseioii  of  paVer. 
CrenUemen  admit  Uiat  our  property  i.s  peculiar,  and  that  it  requires  protection,  Hat 
they  deny  to  it  the  power  to  protect  itself.  And  wliat  ecjuivalent  do  they  oflSw  to  as? 
The  best,  I  own,  which  it  is  in  tlieir  power  to  devise ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  th^ 
they  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith.  It  is  due  to  them  to  say  this,  bat 
it  is  also  -due  to  us  to  say  that  they  can  give  us  no  security,  independent  of  political 
power.  They  offer  us  Constitution^  guarantees  j  but  of  what  value  will  they  be  to 
us  m  practice  ?  No  paper  guarantee  was  ever  yet  worth  any  thinf ,  unless  the  whote^ 
or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  community,  were  interested  in  maintaining^  it.  And  this 
IS  a  sufficient  reply  to  ah  idea  of  tiie  gentieman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taylor.)  "  Will 
you,  said  he,  "  trust  your  lives  and  Uberties  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitiition» 
Mid  will  you  not  also  trust  your  property  P"  Sir,  every  man  in  the  community  is  in- 
terested m  the  preservation  of  life  and  liberty.     But  what  is  the  case  belbw  as?    A 
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goannU^  is  offered  us  by  that  majority  who  claim  to  possess  all  power,  anil  who  hare 

adirect  and strong^interest  to  violate  tJieir  own  pledges.     In  effect, itainouhts  to  this. 

Gentlemen  axe  indeed,  ready  to  give  as  their  bond,  provided  we  will  permit  them  to 

■say  nrfaether  they  shaH  pay-it  <v  not.     No  guarantee  can  be  worth  a  rush,  if  the  rery 

men  who  give  it,  VuLve  the  pow^er  to  take  it  away.     Suppose  your  guarantee  shall  b^ 

TioUted,  to  whofn  are  we  to  look  for  redress  ?     Will  the  majority  hold  themselves  re- 

sponsible  Vo  the  minority,  for  an  abuse  of  their  powers?    To  whom  shall  our  com- 

pl»ta\s  be  addressed*,  on  whom  shall  we  call  to  f^Iieve  us  from  the  unjust  burthens 

whieh  bear'us  down  to  t}ie  earlK  .'*     On  none,  Sir,  but  the  very  men  who  have  imposed 

them.     We  m^'  appeal  from  Cfpsar  tor  Caesar  himself,  and  tliat  is  the  only  sanction 

which  is  given  to  this  law  for  our  .«icurity.- 

But  Jet  us  examine  the  guarantees  wliidi  ^e  offered.  The  first  is  a  Constitutional 
myfiaioD.  that  personal  property  shall  never  be  taxed,  except  in  a  given  ratio  to  land. 
The  firrt  objection  to  this  is  j  that  it  is  wholly  unphilosophical  vandmuSt  depend  altogether 
vpoo  acoideiit  ^pr  tta  fitness,^  far  as  Hl;^ve«  ark  concerned.  There  is  no  fixed  and 
nmfenn  ratio  between  the  value  of  slave's  and  of  land.  ,  So  far  as  labour  is  concern- 
ad.  there  my  be  iodeed,  something  like  a  ratio  :  for  tlie  value  of  land  itself,  and  of 
the  bhour  whiclr  renders  land  productive,  depend  very  much  upon  tJie  same  causes  ; 
and  of  eoone  are  subject  to  like  fluctuations.  But  the  value  of  slaves  as  an  article  of 
propert^i;  and  it  is  in  that  view  only,  that  they  are- legitimate  Objects  of  taxation; 
d^nda  much  on  the  state  of  the  market  abroad.^  In  this  vi^w,  it  is  the  'value  of 
md  iAroadf  and  net  of  hmd  kerB,  ^fvhich  furnishes  the  ratio.  It  is  well  known  to  us 
^•H,  that  nothing  b  tnore  fluctuating  than  the  vahie  of  slaves.  A  late  la  w  of  LouiKi- 
anz  reduced  their  value  25  per  cent,  in  two  liQUrs  ntler  itR  passage  was  known.  If  it 
ilKiiikl  be  o«dr  lot,'as  l-triwl  it  will  be,  to  acquire  the  country  of  Texas,  their  price  will 
rile  again.  Thus  it  appears,  that  their  Value  depends  on  causes  wholly  extrinsic  to 
tH^and  in  no  degree  coxmected  with  tlie  value  of  6ur  soil. 

.  But,  even  if  this  ratio  were  suitable,  it  maybe  useful  to  inquire  in  what  manner  we 
^mn  to  arrive  at  k,  and  what  would  J>e  its  operation  upon  society.     You  must  eitlier 
vahie  the  wht^e  personal  property  of  the  dountry,  or  only  such  parts  of  it  as  you  pfo- 
pese  to  'tax.     l*et  as  view  tne  subject  in  each  of  these  aspecta-     1  venture  to  aftirm, 
titat  there  cannot  be  a  measure  more  directly  hostile  to  tlie  genius  of  free  Grovemments, 
than  that  which  propOBes  to  value  the  wliole  property  of  every  citizen  who  lives  un- 
der it.    AVhD  is  th^e  that  would  submit  to  the  exercise  of  such  aYi  inquisitorial  pow- 
er .'     Nay,  can  any  measure  he  more  urumse  among  a  people  essentially  commercial  in 
their  daaraeter.    Credit  is  necessiiry  to  the  very  existence  of  trade.     It  will  not  do  to 
pro^aim  to  the  world,  the  uttermost  farthing  wluch  a  trading  man  is  worth.     It  is  not 
hk  interest  that*  it  should  be  known  :  this  might,  and  in  most  cases,  would  frustrate 
the-  best  pkaned  speculations.     But  is  it  prdctiaihle  to  make  liiis  valuation  ?  "Will  vou 
pennit  the  aasDasor  to  go  intc^^our  chambers  ;  to  search  among  your  wife's  apparel  for 
concealed  treasure ;  to  tiemand  your  purl»e,  that  he  ipay  count  the  dollars  it  contains  ?, 
And,  if  you  will  not  give  him  authority  eqtial  to  all  this,  and  -more,  what  assurance  can 
ytfo  have  that  his  ral nation  is  correct  ?     You  will  compel  the  tax-payer  to  swear. 
And  suf^pose  he  wiU  7^ot  swear  ?    Are  you  to  excuse  him  from  paying  his  tax  because 
T»e  will  not  tell  you  how,  much  it  opght  to  be  ;  nr  wiH  you  pmiish  him  for  not  telling  ? 
Sobjeet  him  to  pdfie  forte  et  dure-,  for' resisting  the  inipertinent  exercise  of  an  inquisi- 
torial pdwer.^     But  suppotelie  viU  swear,  and  what  then  ?  The  humble Tarmer  who 
•wee  no  man- a  shilling  ,'and  whols  silently  Jay  ing  up  his  little,  gainfe  from  year  to  year, 
tareleas  of  the  reputation  of  wealth,  has  a  direct  interest  to  put  the  smallest  possible 
rahie,  upon  his  taxable -property.     The  less  tlie  assessor  thinks  him  worth,  the  less 
will  he  have  to  par".     '5*he  merchant  who  lives  by  credit,  and  whose  profits  depend  on 
the  opinion  wluch  others  may  entertain' of  his  wealth,  has  a  direct  interest  to  make 
theamoant  as  large  as  possible.     Here  then  is  an  iiivitation  to  perjury  on  both  sides  ; 
a  fieeal  law  whose  direct  tendency  is,  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  main  channel  of 
piiAAc  jo^ice !     Nay,  this  is  nOt  all.     Even  if  the  citizen  be  disposed  to  swear  to  the 
ttulli,  it  is  not  alwa3nB'possiUe  for  him  to  do  so.     Suppose  that  A  holds  the  bond  of  B 
for  a  thoiitand  dollars,  and  that  B  holds  the  -property  for  which  the  bond  was  given  ; 
to  wlach  of  the  two  shall  that  sum  be  assessed  ^     Not  to  B,  because  it  is  a  debt  which 
he  <Wr«8 ;  not  to  A,  because  the  debt  may  never  be  paid.     B  may  indeed,  be  taxed  for 
the  property  which  the  bond  has  pOrchased,  bift  A  cannot  be  ta«ed  for  itd  equivalent, 
o™«i  be  will  swear  not  only  that  the  debt  is  dUe,  but  that  the  debtor  is  able  to  pay  it. 
Who  is  there  that  would  venture  to  do  this?     NoVoiie. 

I^  us  now  take  the  other  alternative.  Instead  of  vahieing  fli^  the  property  of  tlie  Com- 
nKMiwealth,  let  us  suppose  the  valuation  to  be  made  of  such  articles  only,  as  you  pro- 
pose to  tax.  Unless  property  is  to  have  a  fixed,  permanent,'*  and  unalterable  value,:  a 
▼»hM  whieh  b  to  experience  no  cnange  among  all  the  changes  which  are  going  on 
•rowid  us:  you  will  be  d^ven  to  th6  necessity  of  making  your  valuations  softeqUent, 
^^^^^  the*expeni3e8  of  collection  would  add  seriovisly  to  tlie  burthen  of.  taxation.  And 
yoa  could  not  do  otherwise,  tlwin  make  them  frequent,  for  property  is  continually 
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changing  hands;  and  he  who,  to-day,  is  Jiable  to  a  heavy  tax,1nay  notvto-nlbrrow, 
po6M8B  a  dingle  taxable  subject  This  Sir,  must  necessarily  prove  a  fruitful  source  ^C 
discontent  and  murmuring.  There  is  no  man,  whose  Justice  is  so' unimpeachable,  or 
whose  skill  is  so  great,  as  to  satisfy  every  one,  iu  the  discharge  of  this  dehcate  4nty.- 
£ven  in  this  view,  the  plan  roust  be  pronounced  altogether  unwise.  But  at  what  time 
is  the  valuation  to  be  made  ?  Ton  must  make  it  either  at  the  moment  of  passing  your 
tax  law,  or  before,  or  ailer  it.  If  at  the  same  time,  the  Legislature  themselves  must  be 
the  assessors  ?  Here  then  you  hav«  all  the  play  in  your  own  hands.'  It  is  (he  same  to 
me,  whether  you  value  my  property  at  two  hundred  dollars,  and  tax  me  five  per  cent 
or  value  it  at  one  hundred  dollars,  and  tairrae  ten  per  cent.  I  pay  the  some  -sum  ia 
both  cases.  Of  what  value  then,  is  your,  guarantee,  if  the  same  power  wliich  faxes 
my  property,  shall  possess  the  right  Uy*tx£ie  it?'  But,  supppse-your  valuation i^ b«< 
made  by  a  aifferent  power,  &nd  before  the  tax  law  is  passed  ?  ^Vhat  lirticles  shall  be 
valued  f  There  is  no  law  to  guide  the  assessor ;  no  law  whicli  declares  What  articles 
you  mean  to  tax,  and  what  you  do  not  mean  to  tax.  The  consequence  i»,  that  evenr 
thing  must  be  valued  :  the  same  impertinent  scrutiny  whic^  I  have  already  euppoMO, 
must  be  made  in  this  case  also  \  a  scrutiny  which  would  not  fkil  to  iluse  up  more  Chan 
one  Wat  Tyler  in  evety  county  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  there  is  yet  another 
horn  of  the  dilemma.  Suppose  yowr  valuation  made,  after  the  tax  law  ia  padoad* 
It  is'the  peculiar  ofBce  of  that  law  to  fix  upon  the  taxed  subject,  an  ad  Taiorem'Talae : 
and  this  i  presume,  must  always  be -regulated  bjr  the  wants  of  the  country; "  B«t  how- 
can  you  ten  what  rate. per  centum  on  property,  is  necessary  lo  rois^  jbl  given  sum,  un- 
less the  value  of  that  property  is  previously  ascertained  ^  £ither  way,  therefore,  tbi* 
scheme  must  be  abandoned  as  wholly  impracticable.    . '  ^  .  .       ^ 

The  next  guarantee  which  gentlemen  offer  us,  ia  a  check  on  tin  powv  of  ap||c«* 
priation.  Much  of  the  reasoning  which  has  already  been  urged,  would  tend  to  pr»v« 
that  this  also,  would  afford  us  no  protection  whateve^.  For  u^yself^  however,  I  desire 
no  such  guarantee  ;  I  should  regret  to  see  such  a  restraint  iroj>06ed  upon  the  power  of 
theX«e2islature.  My 
the  judge  of  my  abili 
But  when  my  money  ]  _ 
not  be  applied  wherever  if  may  -IBe  most  needed.  '}t  would  rejoice  me  personally-,  to 
see  every  cent  of  it  contributing  to  useful .improVement» beyond. the  mountain.  I  do 
not  want  any  part  of  it  back  again  ;  let.it  go  wherever  it  will  do  the  most  ^ood. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  only  Constitutional  pioyittigns  which  ore  offered  us,  in  Iteu  of 
that  power  which  we  claim,  as  belonging  of  right  to  our  greater  stake  in  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  as  rendered  necessary  by  the  haz^ds  to  which  our  property  is  exposed. 
The  conclusion  to  whicli  I  have  arrived,  (and  I  congn^nlate  the  -Committee  that  I  On 
fast  drawing  ^  a  close,) 4S  this :  It  is  necessary  to  the  well  being,  and  eveD4othe  very 
existence  of  society,  that  property  should  be  protected;  «^  cannot  in  any  case,  and  least 
of  9\Ji,'in  our  oum,  cast  jho^e  for  protection,  except  in  the  power  of  protecting  itself;  and 
no  adequate  substitute  fbr  that  power,  has  been,  orxan  be.offered,  injmy  other  form 4>f 
Constitutional  provision.  And  now,  permit  me  to  ask,  with  whom  can  this  power  he 
most  safd]i  deposited  f  I  grant,  dir,  Uiat  gentlemen  opposed  to  us,  are  equaUv  patri- 
otic in  their  feelings  ^  equally  just  in  their  purposes,  and  equally  sincere  in  imtii  de- 
clarations, with  ours^ves.  Still,  I  ask,  even  upon  the  very  principle  of  this  equaJi^, 
where  can  the  poUtical  power  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  most  sa/ely  de}>osited  ?  So 
fhr  as  rights  oi  person  are  concerned,  we  a^e  all  precisely  equal,  and-tlie  slave-holder 
can  have  no  imaginable  motive  to  do  injustice  in  that  respect.  In  the  exercise  of  thp 
tax-laying  power,  from  which  alone,  injustice  is  to  be  apprehended,  he  has  not  the 
power  to  make  any  injurious  discrimination.  Among  alLthe  articles  which  have  ever 
yet  been  made  the  subjects  of  taxation  w^itlnn  this  Common wealtli,  which  of  them  ia 
not  found  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  in  just  and  fair  proportion,  at  leasts  How, 
then,  can  we  tax  the  w.e8t,  without  also  taxing  ourselves,  in  the  same  mode,  and  in 
just  prf^rtipn?  But  reverse  the  case.  There  is  not  in  the  west,  in  any  considerable 
decree,  erne  species  of  property  which  constitutes  the  ikll  half  of  our  wealth,  nnd 
which  has  always  presented  a  ready  subject  for  taxation.  Oive  the  power  to  the 
west,  and  will  there  be  no  temptation  to  abuse  it  ?  no  temptation  to  shake  off  the  pub- 
lic burthens  from  themselves,  and  throw  an  unjust  proportion  of  them  upon  the  slave- 
holder? Sir,  there  i^^much  in  this  view*  of  the  subject.  I  am  not  indulging  in  mvo. 
speculation  and  conjecture.  The  experiment  has  been  actually  tried.  For  fifiy-ibiir 
years,  the  taxing  power  lias  been  with  with  us,  and  who  can  say  that-tt  has  ev^r  beeh 
abased .'  The  gentleman  from  Frederick  ^Mr.  Cooke)  himself,  has  admitted  that  we 
hove  never  abiwed  it.  I  heard  the  admission  with  great  pleasure ;  H  was  hononrable 
to  his  eandour,  and  valuable  to  us,  fbr  the  source  from  which  il  sprung.  Why,  then, 
change  this  deposit^  of  power,  which  has  been  thus  justly  and  safely  exercised  fbr 
more  than  half  a  century  ?  Sliall  we,  for  the  soke  of  mere  theoretical  principle*,  or 
speculative  doctrinea«  throw  ou;  interests  and  our  safety,  upon  new  and  hazardo«M 
experiments  ?    Let  ns  not  forget,  Sir,  that  afler  all)  -Government  is  a  pracbcal  tl^Dg,   . 
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lad  Oust  Gorenunent  is  he^  wliich  i»  best  in  its  practical  results.  There  is  do  knd  o€ 
specalatiTe  aystems.  The  -w^rld  *haa  been  full  of  them,  from  Plato,  down  through 
Hitrin^n  an(i.Moorey  and'a^itpst  who  succeeded  them,  even  to-lhe  prolitic  bureauj( 
of  the  Prench  r«Tolationist9.  .Of  all  their  sciiemes,  not  one  has -ever  been  reduced 
%o  practice,  in  any  part  of  the  v^orld.  Jilxperience  is  the  best  ^ide  in  Government. 
9iat  guide  wa.  ):u.ve-,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  lights  which  it  affords  us.  For 
Utore  tbau.ha\f  a  cenlurj,  the  "political "power  of  this  ConmioD wealth,  has  been  in  tlie 
hands  which  now  hold  it.-.  During  all  th^^time,  it  has  not  been  abused.  Is  it  then 
without  cause,  that  I  ask  for  a  goodreoson  why  it  should  now  be  taken  away.' 

Mr.    DotmniDGE  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  in  answer  to  Judges 
Green  anf  Upshur,  as  follows :  -  -      ' 

Mr.  Cjiairmanj — Although  I  had  not  the  least  expectation  of  embarking  in  this.dis- 
c«sft0D%  at  the  present  time*,  y«t  seeing  no  one  disposed  to  reply  to  the  argument  Just 
concluded,  (Judge  Fpshur>)  I  feel  myself  irf esisti&Iy  invoked  to  submit  a  few  re> 
wurks,  m  answer  botD  tn  the  gentlem^  from  Nortiiampton  (Judge  Upshur)  and  to 
file  gentleman  from  Culpeper  (Judge  Grtep.)'  From  want  of  proper  time  for  ar- 
rui|einent,  my  remarks  wiH  be  more  desidtoiry  than  1  could* wisli,  and  1  fear  too 
difose  for  my  own  purpose,  Which  id  brevity  inXhjs  debate.  Having  been  the  mover  of 
the  resohitioo  under  ct^mdderation  in  the  Legi^tive  Committee,  I  ^ouJd  not  feel  my,' 
weHf  juitiS^in  permitting  a  rote  to  be  taken  until  fiirther  discussion,  which  it  is  both 
my  Irish  and  my  hope  to  elieitr  In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  feel  myself  both  relieved 
md  delighied,  by  the  frank  and  friei|dly  CQurae  of  the  gontleinen  from  Northampton 
and  Coipeper,  and  particularly  by  that  sincerity  which  the  former  di^ayed  towards 
those  ^ipposed  to  hho.  Both  gentlemen  haive  liimishe^  ^  example  to  us  which  I 
hope  to  imitate,  while  they  have  lessened' our  labours  by  such  a  candid  statement  of 
the  principles  tetied  on  to  support  the  amendment  rnidef  consideration,  as  leaves  us 
••0  room  for  doubt. 

The  gentleman  from  Northainpton,  ^eeterday,  carried  Us  -back  to  the  original  state 
of  man,  in  order,  thence,  to  deduce  the  elements  of  the-^M^ial  state.  His  remarks 
were  of  such  a  general  character,  as  not  to  require  from  me  a  close  or  critical  ezami- 
Qatian.  So  fir  as  the  natural  or  supposed  savage  Mate  of  man  has  been  referred  to, 
the  effict  is  entitled  to  the  reproof  of  the  late  Judge  Ashurst,  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  Northampton  more  forcibly  seemif  to  concur.  By  both,  this  course  is  condemn- 
eil  as  a  rain  effi»rt  to  end'  our  reseavches  into  the  present  rights  and  condition  of  so* 
oiety,  in  thit  rude  chaos  fr^m  which  society  is  supposed  to  have  originally  spning. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Northampton ^  that  if  loan  ever  e^dsted  in  a  savage 
state,  in  vThich  he  was  under  no  control  of  Grovernment,  we  must  go  back  to  a  pe- 
nod  anterior  to  Bible  MstorVf  to  find  him.  Although  the  barbarous  tribes  on  our 
horders  obey  no  written  code,  they  have  their  unwritten  laws,  to  whioh  tliey  yidd 
•bedience ;  which  tfaej  not  only  permit  to  e^t,  but  assist  to  execute.  In  our  wil- 
deraesfl,  we  find  not  that  supposed  state  of  savage  Hfe,  to  Which  in  disquisitions  of 
tfiis  kind,  reference  is  so  oflen  made.  If  this  foFeed  ststte  of  man  ever  existed,  I  will 
agiee  with  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  that,  what  he  calld  a  '^  feelings  of  pro- 
perty," may  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  for  leaving  it,  and  for  seek- 
ing m  locial  Kfr,  and  under  a  social  compact,  security  for  that  property.  This  secu- 
rity consisted  in  the  foUrce  of  society,  and  it  was  fhr  this,4hat  man  mibjected  himself 
to  the  restraints  of  the  social  compact ;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  force 
ibidet  with  the  majority,  man  and  hift  property  became  subject  to  their  will.  Of  thki 
pofitioB,  I  win  say  more  hereafter,  when  I  shall  notice  die  gentleman's  views  of 
the  li^bU  of  majorities^  and  contrast  them  with,  what  he  suppose*  to  be,  those  of 
Dinormea^ 

The  gentleman  from  Northampton  has  s«jd,  that  our  Coiittitutioir  is  a  compact 
Bade,  by  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  that  if  there-was  in  the  majority  a  right  to^  govern 
and  control  society,  it  must  be  derived,  either  from  the  law  of,  nature,  or  from  a  Con- 
▼vntioaal  source  ;  and  if-  from  the  latter,  we  must  look  for  it  ilMvur  written  Consti- 
totioQ. 

Here  the  gentleman  first  touched  Virginia  ground,  ond  alluded  te  Virginia  history  ; 
^nd  bere  it  is  my  purpose  to  meet  him,  and  to-  follow  him  witli  franknefes  through 
each  postulate  maintained  in  his  most  able  and  eloquent  argument. 

Although  not  fbr  the  purpose  of  questioning  its  legpl  obligation,  I  deny  the  very 
fiirt  aMomption  of  fapt  stated  by  the  gentleman.  The  Constittition  of  Virginia  is  not 
•  pact "  made  by  all,  for  the  benefit  of  alL"  ft  is  well  known,  that  the  present  Con- 
■titntion  was  ^ot  up  in  a  time  of  difBculty  and  danger.  It  was  adopted  astui  expe- 
dient for  existing  circumstances,  to  serve  the  purposes  of|;the  thne,  aftd  not  looked 
rn  as  an  instnunent  which  would  meet  ^e  wants  and  bear  the  test  of  'experienoe 
f)itiire  ages.  So  far  from  all  the  members  of  society  having  had  an  agency  in 
■>«king  this  Cotistitntion)  none  were,  even,  consulted  except  freeholders,. and  those' 
ou\y  of  a  certain  class,  holding  fifty  acres  of  cultivated,  or  one -hundred  of  uncultiva- 
ted land;  the  property  quah&catkm  then j  being  double  what  it- is  now.    The  Con- 
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▼ejitidn  which  made  the  election  law  under  Which  that  of  177G  was  elected,  was  no 
other  than  the  last  House  of  Burgesses  elected -under;  the  Colonial  Constitulion. 
When  they  were  dissolved  by  an  act  of  regal  auHiprity,  they  werp  reducfed. to  the 
condition  of  so  many  prtyate  [gentlemen  freeholders.  '  They  possessed  at  least  the 
confidence  of  the  freeholding  class  of  theco^imunity,  of  which tlieir recent ^lectiontf 
to- the  House  of  Burgessds  w*B  evidence.  To  the  condition  of  private  gentlemen 
they  were  constitutionallv  reduced ;  for  the  very  adt  by  whicli  they  were;  dissolved^ 
was  that  by  which  the  whole  regarGoverpment,  of  WhiQk  tliey  were1)ut  a  part,  wltt 
ended.  Before  their  dissolution,  tliey  constitute  only  one  of' three  legislative  branches, 
yet  when  they  metinMarch^andstyled  themselves  a  Convention,  they  assumed  the 
exercise  (ST  all  the  powers  of  Government.  -In  tlieir  March  session,  tliey  passed  ma- 
ny laws  and  resolutions,  by  the  last  of  which,  they  declared  that  their  powers  \tefh 
at  an  end.  The  country  submitted  to  their  authority,  which.it  wajff  wise  to  do,'in  the 
existing  state  of  tilings «i^  Seeinjg  tliis,  the  members  met  again,  and  held  anothet  ses- 
sion, inUte  montlis  of  May  and  June,  1775  -,  in  the  latter  of  wWch  piontKe,  tliey  pass- 
ed an  election  law,  which  is  the  basis'Of;  that  Wliich  now  exists  ;  and  under  this  laif, 
tJie  Convention  of  1^0,  who.  maxle  otir*prQsent  Constitution,  Were  elected. 

When  this  electionlaw  Was  made,  by . whom -Was  )t'made?  to  whofti  addressed ? 
and  by  whom  acoe{yted  aifd  executed  ?  ,  The  answers  to  these  questions  arer plain,  and 
are  so  many  historical  truths.  ■  I'he  Convention  of  1776,  have  certainly  earned  to 
themselves  the  tlianks  and  gratitude  of  post^citv  \  but  this  consideration  4>y  no  meai^ 
alters  the  facts-  Tliey  werp  a  body  of  freeholtjpf^a,  of  a  certain  class,  ^he,  .unftutfa<&- 
rised  by  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  people*;  assumed  authority.  -They  ai^thonsed 
that  class  of  freeholders  to.  which  they  belijnged,  te  elect  others  of '  the' salne  e)is8,M 
their  successors,  and  these  latter  .made  tl^  present  Constitution.  ^  The  Constitution 
thus  made  is,  therefore,  nota  compact,  made  by  *^ali,  for  tlie  benefit  of -all,"  b^W 
been  said,  but  by  a  part  of  society,  for  the  benefit  of  that  part,  in  a  very  ^reat  degree. 
Had  there  been  but  one  class  of  n>en  m  Vii^nia  ajt  the  time,  headers  of  we  necessary 
quantity  of  country  or  UTwa  property,  the  Constitution  might  have  been  conatdeted 
as  the  agreement  of  all,  for  the  common  benefit;  and  f<»r  aught  I  know,  might  have 
been  adapted  to  tlie  wants  and  exigencies  of  future  times.  Thte,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  The  Conventiottof  177?,  did  Uttle  more  than  U5  continue  tlie  existing  State 
of  things.  In  tlie  place  of  thfr  old  House. of  Burgesses,  they  erected  the  House  ef 
Delegates,  while  the  Legislatiye  Council  gave  place  to  the  Senate  ;  each  new  branch 
possessing  precisely  the  powers,  ivnd  privileges  of  its  predecessor ;  and  tihe  memben 
possessing  the  same  qualifications  respectively,  an^  elected  by  the-  same  electors.  Ths 
Executive  head  was,  alone,  subfetantially  clicmged. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  1  have  made  the  fbregoing  remarks,  as  I  have,  already  mentioned^ 
not  to  disprove  the  legal  authority  of  the  present  Crovernment,  but  for  fii^otlier,  asd 
very  difi*erent  purpose.  When  we  shall  come  at  the  discuflslo'ti  of  the  resolution  o<So- 
cerning  the  riglU  of  8uftrag€^  tlie  foregoing  remarks  will  serve  to.show  who  th^ 
w^re,  who,  not  having  been  consulted  in  tlie  formation  of  the  present  Constitution, 
will  have  a  right  to  bo  coni«ulted  on  the  adoption  of  that  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
make.  .     .     ,         -  ' 

The  greatest  grievance  proposed  to  be  remedied,  is  tlie  inequality  in.  the  represen- 
tation, and  titis  especially  in  tiie  House  of  Delegates;  tlie  next,  in  point  of  magnitude 
and  general  concern,  is  tlie  freeliold  restriction  on  the  electoral  franchise.  The  latter 
of  these  will  claim  more  particxdar  attention,  when  the  tliird  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  shall  come  under  consideration.  ^  As  to  the  first,  tlie  distrilmtion  of 
represenlatioiv,  as  coni«rred  by  Uie,  Royal  charter  of  Ciovernjnent,  may  have -been  to- 
lerably fair  and  equal  at  the  date  of  that  cliarter..  Tliete  were  then  but  few  counties 
or  setUements,  perhws  not  more  than  pn  or  seven,  in  the  Colony.  The^  were  all 
oontiguous;  tiiey  hfM  hut  one  interest,  and  but  one  pui^uit,  which  was  agricultural. 
£ach  county  had  its  frontier..  When  war  existed  on  the  border,  it  affected  ajl ;  when 
peace  reigned,  al^■pJoyed  it  alike.  In  process  of  time,  this  state  of  things  became 
materially  changed:  When  the  Settlements  extended  for  from  tlie  Capital,  owing  to 
the  unprotected  state  of  the  country,  and  the  sparseness  of  population,  frdntier  coun- 
ties were  exposed  to  almost  continual  wars,  while  the  intenor  enjoyed  the  blessing* 
of  profound  peace?  With  few,  and  but  short  intervals,  tins  «tate  ol'  things  continued 
until  ^ayne  s  victory.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  justness,  or  equality  of  repre- 
tentatioa,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Royal.  Government,  great  changes  were  nitde  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Around  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  Government,  counties  and 
•eUiements  were  sub-divided  into  small  precincts,  to  eacli  of  which  a  representation 
of  two  members  in  the  Hi)^e  of  Burgesses  was  allowed,  while  no  more  was  alloww 
to  the  large  "counties  farther  ren»ov§d  from  the  influence  of  Executive  favor,  and  to 
those  on  .ue  fron^ei.  No  more,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  all  West  Augusta.  Henc'<p) 
if  We  loolv  at^tke  map,  we  will  perceive  representation  distributed  in  double,  treble,  or 
even  cpiadniple  proportions  round  Williamsburg  ;  and  this  representation  grewup-to 
be  80  unequal,  and  the  consequent  evils  so  intolerable,  as  no  longer  to  be  Jborne  with- 
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h  eoBMifafiiiee,  public  optnion,  in  ]8t6»  was  broagbt  to  bMr  cm  the  Senate,  and  in 
tfao  nenoB  which  commenced  in  4hat  jear,  representation  in  that  body,  waa  distribii* 
tod  and  appoctioiied  on  the  basis  of  white  population.  I  mention  this  fact  now,  in  or- 
der to  Bietft  and  refate  a  positive  assertion,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  propoiiition 
toeqoaiize  representation  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  is  a  new,  cruel,  and  un- 
ksaniof  innoTationl 

Siooe  the  year  1790,  scaxcelv  one  sessiota  passed,  in  which  petitions  were  not  re- 
MiTed  tn  the  General  Assembly,  praying  for  a  reform  of  abuses  in  this  particular,  and 
m  the  law  of  saffinge.  From  the  counties  of  Patrick  and. Henry ,  these  petitions  wtt* 
»  rej^olarly  looked  tor  as  the  commencement  of  the  session.  In  ]dl5,  #  b.ll  was 
broQght  into  the  House  of  Delegates,  ibr  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the  counties 
la  dutiicte,  fi>r  the  choice  of  Senators,  on  this  very  abused  white  basis.  At  tJiat  time 
two-fifths  of  the  free  white  population,  were  represented  by  four  Senators,  wliile  the 
other  three -fifths  had  heenty.  This  inequaUty  was  sensibly  telt  by  those  of  our  citi- 
leof  who  hTc»d  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  gentleman  to  re> 
fbt  the  eonyiction,  thai  from  that  inequality,  there  must  have  resulted  much  misrule 
and  practical  eril.  Every  exertion  was  nuide,  by  western  members,  to  pass  thai  bill. 
£vay  eSnl,  however,  fiuied.  The  bill  was  nailed  to  the  table  after  the  second  read- 
ing, and  ahhoogh  motions  were  repeatedly  made  to  take  it  up  for  consideration,  they 
were  seomfiiliy  rejected,  by  a  silent  vote. 

At  this  time,  Ic5i5,  there  was  not,  in  the  House,  one  eastern  constitutional  lawyer, 
who  did  not  maintain  that  no  LegislativeTiot  could  change  the  districts.  They  argued, 
&at  the  same  power  that  made  tho  Constitution,  had  ordained  the  districts,  and  that 
they  were  as  sacred  as  the  Constitution  itself,  and  could  only  be  altered  by  a  general 
Oonveatian  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  large  assemblage  of  dis- 
tiBguiBhed  men,  commonly  called  the  Steunton  Convention  of  ltiI6.  That  body  ad- 
drMied  to  the  General  Awembly,  of  1816,  an  able  memorial,  praying  for  the  passage 
oi  a  kw,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on  calling  a  C  invention.  Numerous  peli- 
tioia  were,  at  the  same  time,  received  from  various  Quarters  of  the  State,  on  the  same 
Mfcjeet,  and  noiting  in  the  same  prayer.  All  who  felt  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  unjust 
rale  of  apportionment,  looked  forward  to  such  a  law,  and  to  a  Convention,  as  the  ouly 
meaas  of  redress.  All  demanded  that  basis  which  we  now  demand.  The  bill  which 
grew  out  of  thoee  memorials,  and  petitions,  provided  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  expediency  of  calling  a  Convention,  with  power  to  consider  the  propne^ 
of  adoptiiig  certain  amendments.  The  friends  of  retbrm,  did  not  then  suppose  the 
people  pcepved  for  one  with  full  powers  like  the  present.  The  amendments  propos- 
ed, were,  first,  to  eqmaJize  r^fretenttUioti  among  the  free  while  people  according  to  num- 
Atrs ;  second,  to  equalize  the  land-tax.  To  these  was  added  a  third,  on  the  motion  of  a 
member  from  Fairiax,  amended  by  his  colleague,  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all 
free  white  maie  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  **  who  have  evidence  ox  perma- 
nent coomion  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community.'* — The  words  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Tbe  bill  passed  in  that  limited  form.  It  provided  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people 
OB  so  amending  the  Constitution,  as  to  extend  the  right  of  sufi'rage  *,  to  equalize  re- 
presentation on  the  iMsis  of  white  population,  and  to  equalize  the  land-tax.  After  in- 
eflectual  stm^les  to  strike  out  the  first  and  second  clauies,  it  passed  tlie  House  of 
Delegates,  amd  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  majority  in  the  House,  on  this  vote,  re- 
ms«ated  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  white  inhabitante.  A  gentleman,  then 
nom  Norfolk  borough,  and  now  a  member  of  this  Convention,  opposed  that  bill  with 
iB  his  zeal.  In  ito  progress,  he  moved  an  amendment  to  it,  to  introduce  a  reprjsenU- 
tioo  of  slaves.  Whether  he  intended  a  representation  of  oil,  or  tliree-fifths  only,  I 
annot  ondertake  to  say,  as  no  proposition  was  made  to  fill  tlie  blank  in  this  amend- 
neat.  This  proposition  was  maintained,  by  ihe  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  with  the 
wwt  doquent  and  cogent  exertions  of  his  matohlrss  powers,  I  have  ever  yet  heard. 
He  Wtt  opposed  by  some  of  thoje  who  are  opposed  to  uim  now  ;  and  nr>twithstandinjj 
his  exeniotts,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  were  but  twenty-six  votes  on  his 
■ds,  in  the  whole  House  of  Delegates.  Of  the  precise  number,  I  cannot  be  certein. 
The  proposed  amendment  appears  on  the  Journal,  with  the  vote,  but  not  the  number  on 
•itherside.  Had  thatbUl  pasied  the  Senate,  the  Convention,  Uien  tobe  called,  would 
kwe  represented  the  free  white  population  according  to  numbers  ;  and  it  is  so  fer  from 
keiag  new  and  unheard  of,  that  the  demand  for  it  in  that  session,  and  its  estobhsh- 
nent  in  the  Senatorial  bill  of  the  same  session,  form  parte  of  our  record  history. 

When  this  biU  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  it  was  for  a  time  Uid  on  the  toble,  and  not 
■ctod  on.  The  reason  was  as  follows  :  The  belief  was  suggested,  and  had  gamed 
pound,  that  some  eastern  Constitutional  lawyers  had  changed  their  opinions  touch- 
nif  the  power  to  legislate  over  the  districte,  and  hopes  were  entertained,  that  m  or- 
fc  to  tei^uiUze  the  public  mind  for  a  while,  like  throwing  a  tub  to  the  whale,  they 
'Tould  bring  in  a  bill  to  equalize  the  Senatorial  Districte,  and  to  apporUon  repreSen- 
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tation  in  tluo  Senate  oB  the  basis  of  free  white  population,  which  would  relieTe  tb# 
Senate  from  the  responsibility  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Convention  bill.  These 
hopes  were  not  disappointed ;  for  the  opposers  of  a  Convention  brought  in  a  bill  to 
equalize  the  districts,  and  to  apportion  representation  accordingly,  and  passed  it 
This  bill  is  at  present  tJie  law,  and  it  establishes  the  Senate  as  the  representative  of 
the  free  white  population,  in  equal  numbers.  Thus,  in  one  and  the  same  eesiion, 
there  were  those  poUticians,  who  opposed  and  supported  that  very  baAis,  which  they 
now  denounce  as  so  new,  luiheard  of,  cruel  and  oppressive.  That  pure  element  was 
ft  us  sustained,  and  is  supported  by  the  precedent  then  made,  of  so  cbangins  the  dis- 
tricts fron»time  to  time,  as  to  give  to  it  its  proper  vigour.  Nevertheless,  there  wa% 
even  then,  some  cause  to  complain.  The  only  tabular  statement  of  population  m 
our  power,  was  the  Census  of  1810,  and  from  this  the  state  of  population  had  chanff' 
ed,  so  as  to  produce  i|bout  the  same  injustice  which  the  last  General  Assembly  wookl 
have  inflicted,  if  they  had  based  our  present  representation  here,  on  the  Census  of 
1820,  instead  of  the  more  gross  injustice  of  establishing  it  on  that  of  1810.  Ftom 
these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  perceive  that  our  basis  has  been  solemnly  settled,  and 
this  not  rashly,  but  after  meeting  opposition  from  the  first  talents  in  the  land. 

The  change  in  the  Senate  was  publicly  known.  It  could  not  be  concealed,  as  H 
not  only  appeared  in'tlie  Statute  Book,  but  affected  the  elections  of  the  three  folloir- 
ing  years,  in  giving  to  the  new  principle  its  full  operation.  This  was  not  fbllv  a^ 
complinhed,  until  Uie  election  of  1820 ;  tind  the  Census  of  that  year,  shewed  the 
people  tlie  extent  of  the  inequality  yet  remaining,  and  which,  according  to  the  pts- 
cedent  of  1816,  may  be  corrected  after  tlie  next  enumeration,  by  a  new  arrangement 
of  districts.  I  admit  that  after  power  had  thus,  partially,  changed  hands  in  we  Se- 
nate, the  public  mind  rested  from  its  excitement,  and  took  a  breathing  spell,  until  ths 
autumn  of  1^24,  and  spring  and  summer  of  1625.  During  this  period,  the  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  a  proposition  to  equalize  it  on  the  white  basis, 
became  the  subjects  of  newspaper  controversy.  Writers  on  one  side  endeavored,  by 
exposing  the  misrule  of  the  minority,  and  the  evil  tendency  of  that  rule,  to  awaken 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  bring  about  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  alarm  tlie  people.  Tliev  were  taught  to  believe  that  those  who 
proposed  to  reform,  meant  to  destroy  ;  that  the  judicial  tenure  of  office,  the  ri^ht  of 
suffrage,  and  even  property  of  a  certain  description,  nay,  all  that  was  valuable  m  so- 
ciety, would  be  hazarded  by  the  call  of  a  Convention.  It  was  then  maintained,  as  H 
is  now  maintained,  that  the  majority  suffered  no  practical  evil  from  the  government 
of  the  minority.  Out  of  these  discussions,  arose  the  eecond  meeting  at  Staunt<^, 
called  tlie  Staunton  Convention  of  July  1825.  That  Convention  was  a  body  which 
would  have  suffered  but  little  disparagement  by  a  comparison  with  this.  It  contained 
upwards  of  one  hundred  deleffatee  oT  the  friends  of  reform.  They  came  from  the 
borcW  rs  of  the  State  ;  firom  the  east  to  the  west ;  from  the  sea  to  the  Ohio.  Their 
object  was  to  increase  the  numbers,  and  strengthen  the  confidence  of  their  friends ; 
and  to  weaken  and  reduce  the  number  of  their  opponents,  by  publishing  to  the  whok 
Commonwealth  tlie  ^ievances  of  winch  they  complained,  and  the  redress  they 
sought.  In  a  word,  they  intended  to  act  on  pubhc  opuiion,  and  in  this  they  sncceea- 
ed.  Their  coincidence  in  opinions  and  vi»ws  was  remarkable.  It  was  matter  of  ss- 
tonishment  to  themselves.  They  acted  openly  ;  they  sat  pubhcly,  and  kept  and  pub* 
hshed  a  journal  containing  their  proceedings  and  resolves.  By  their  resolves,  they 
claimed  reformation  of  representation  on  the  white  basis ;  the  reduction  of  number 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  ;  the  abolition  of  the  Executive  Council ;  a  more  respon- 
sible Executive,  and  an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  those,  whether  freaul' 
ders  or  not,  who  have  evidence  of  common  interest  and  permanent  attachment  Tkis 
journ  il  was  pubUslied  in  all  the  Gazettes.  It  was  communicated  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  together  with  the  memorial  of  that  meeting,  and  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  became  the  subject  of  the  most  grave  and  animated  discussions  in  the  three 
following  sessions,  and  until  \n  that  of  lfc27,  their  prayer  was  granted  by  the  paangs 
of  the  law  for  takiuj^  the  public  sense  on  cahing  a  General  Omvention.  All  those 
principles  were  again  discussed  last  winter,  during  the  proCTSss,  and  on  the  psssags 
of  tJie  law  under  which  we  are  now  assembled.  I  will  briefly  notice  the  proceedinfff 
of  last  winter  on  this  subject.  The  bill  for  orgnnizinjor  a  Convention,  was  prepared 
and  reported  early  in  tlie  session.  It  proposed  representation  by  the  CongressioDsI 
Districts.  This  scheme  was  resorted  to,  to  cive  representation  in  this  body  for  three- 
fifths  of  tlie  slaves,  or  what  is  called  the  Federal  number.     It  was  maintained  on  that 

ground  most  perseveringly,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  session.  The  principle  wu 
len  called  the  hlack  basis,  and  it  became  so  odious  within  these  walls,  and  through- 
out the  country,  that  its  friends  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  It  was  perceira, 
however,  that  if  their  arguments  proved  any  thing  to  sustain  a  representation  of 
tAree-J\fihsy  they  equally  sustained  a  represenUtion  of  all  the  sUives.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  it  was  determined  to  abandon  tlio  bkck  basis,  the  bill  was  sostauied  as  one 
founded  on  tlie  very  combined  ratio  proposed  by  the  gentleman  fit)m  Culpeper,  now 
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^;jf  1!?*?^^'  ^'^/'i  '^.  ^^  ^^»  ^7  •'ffumcnt,  maintained  the  black 
!f;!!i^!r1i!**^  *°^  thingr  but  a  ^la  of  populaUon  and  texation,  w«i  ever  contem! 
^ted,  u^  they  wound  up  their  effort,  by  endeavoring  to  shew  thit  the  arrangement 
^^^P^^^  X>»trict3.  reajonablj  effected  their  new  pretenlns^  aSdh^  blTn 
i««f^totethalpurpo«  A^rf^this,itwouldbepayLtfbut.pin>mp^^^^^ 
tott*  in^O^Xenoe  of  our  con^tuente,  to  .appose  them  ignorant  tharthe  white  ba«« 
w«ild  be  here  claimed,  and  that  the  battle  between  that  and  a  compound  one  of 
wne  eort,  wonJd  be  the  one  moet  aeverelj  contested.  In  this  brief  review  of  th« 
proeeeduigs  oflast  wmter,  1  speak  with  confidence,  and  to  the  memories  of  manv 
K^^^^^'^^j^jr^nt,  who  must  sustain  me  when  I  sajr,  that  the  friends  of  the  ml 
Aontf  m  tii»  Convention,  have  commenced  here,  precisely  where  they  ended  last 

r^'cJt  Vf  ^^  "J?'  ^^  "^  ?^^  ^.^^^  """^^  ^  ^  represented,  all  ought,  end 
m  the  fcnn  of  taxation,  the  nme  Uung  is  now  claimed  by  the  combined  ratio  of  the 
miteun  from  CuJpeper.  It  is  the  same  principle,  in  disguise.  After  the  candid 
Kimi— oiM  of  tiie  gentlemen  irom  Northampton  and  Culpeper,  proof  of  this  has  be-v 
cone  unnecessary.  Whether  you  count  liim  as  a  whole  man,  or  as  a  fraction  it  is 
•iili  the  same  question,  covered,  indeed,  by  a  few  flowers  and  flounces,  but  it  cannot  be 
coaeealed,  that  a  slave  representation  hes  at  the  bottom  of  the  combined  ratio.  Both 
mtlemen  admit  thaX,  but  for  the  purposes  of  security  for  that  species  of  property 
tJM  ariaeiple  would  not  be  insisted  on.  *r    r     jt 

Blr,  Chairman,.  I  wiU  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  and  in  their  order 
ef  time,  several  postuktes  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton. 

Although  that  gentleman  had  agreed,  that  in  order  to  settle  our  rights  in  the  social 
mChiag  could  bo  deduced  from  the  natural  state  of  man,  whether  considered  as  a  re-' 
«%  or  as  a  fiction,  I  understood  him  to  take  up  and  espouse  the  position  of  the  iren- 
Usman  from  Culp^ier,  "  that  the  rights  spoken  of  in  the  Declaration,  are  such  as 
were  natoial,  and  do  not  pertain  to  the  social  state."  To  this  position,  the  words  in 
the  fint  section  erf  that  Declaration  are  a  conclusive  answer,  i.  e.  "  All  men  are  by 
■stare  eqnalfy  fireo  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which 
when  tbej  enter  into  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their 
poeierkff  ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
piMiiiiiiig  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."  Now  it  is 
manifest,  that  what  is  here  spoken  of^  are  those  a  jtriori  rights y  which  are  supposed  to 
•zist  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  are  retained  to  man  in  society,  so  as  to  be  social  rights, 
•ecured  by  the  social  compact. 

The  gentleman  fix>m  Northampton,  however,  qualified  the  position  of  his  friend,  by 
flonposiai  hxm  to  have  nid  that,  "  no  man  in  a  social  state,  has  a  natural  right  to  con- 
trol another.'*  This  may  be  true,  and  yet,  in  order  to  pursue  happiness  and  safety ^  or 
even  to  acqmre  and,  poissess  property ^  a  majority  may  well  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
light,  both  natiin]  and  social,  to  prevent  the  minority  from  nihng  them  ;  from  con- 
froling  their  actions,  and  from  endangering  their  lives,  liberty,  properties  or  eeSeiy. 
I  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  suppositious  case  of  one  savage  tnbe  of^  hunters  on  this 
coBtinent,  dictating  law  to  another  of  fishermen,  on  the  isles  of  another.  Nor  will  I 
ibOow  the  gentleman  either  to  the  first  family  of  the  human  race,  cr  into  the  enquiry, 
so  often  made  and  so  often  answered,  why  females,  infants  and  lunatics  are  not  count- 
ed as  parts  of  society  in  settling  the  (question  of  what  majority  should  rule.  The 
common  sense  and  experience  of  mankmd  has  determined  that  there  is  a  state  of  in- 
&ncy  and  a  state  of  maturity,  and  the  necessity,  in  all  climes,  of  fixing  on  a  certain 
period  of  human  life  at  which,  for  legal  purposes,  the  one  shall  terminate  and  the 
other  commence.  As  to  luimtics,  the  same  common  sense  has  excluded  them  for 
want  of  mind.  All  the  excluded  cases  are  founded  on,  either  the  imbecility  of  mind, 
or  its  snbiection  to  the  will  of  another,  whereby  it  loses  its  freedom.  The  exclusion 
of  the  other  sex,  has  been  most  eloquently  accounted  for  by  the  gentleman  himself. 
Of  woman  he  says,  that  '^  the  fiat  of  God  which  brought  her  into  existence,  subject- 
ed bar  to  the  wid  of  her  husband." 

I  ^smtss  all  these  speculations,  as  more  calculated  to  amuse  than  instruct  us,  and 
pioeeed  to  the  postulates  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  which  belong  to  the 
subject  m  dispute,  and  serve  to  explain  it.  The  first  ground  insisted  on  is,  that  there 
•IS  two  majorities  to  be  considered  :  one  of  persons,  and  the  other  of  interests,  both 
«f  which  he  contends  ought  to  be  counted,  in  order  to  arrive  at  and  ascertain  the 
■■^ocity  which  is  entitled  to  rule.  The  gentleman  has  pushed  his  principles  farther, 
•nd  has  contended  that  when  men  enter  into  society  and  form  tlie  social  state,  each 
hraigi  with  him  his  person  and  his  property.  Whether,  indeed,  on  entering  into  so- 
ciety, man  and  his  property  become  parte  6f  that  society,  is  a  question  which  I  will 
consider,  briefly,  as  that  is  one  of  those  in  dispute.  One  Indian,  we  are  told,  enters 
■ottBtf  with  two  bows  and  arrows  ;  another  with  one,  and  a  third  with  none,  while 
wither  bdni^B  nothing  but  his  age,  his  infirmities  and  his  wante.  From  these  facts,  it 
is  ttlemfted'to  draw  Sie  conclunon,  that  he  who  brings  the  most  property  to  protect, 
i»  sniitled  to  the  most  influence  in  Government,  instead  of  the  ohvious  one,  that  he 
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■honid  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  share  of  the  expenses  of  its  protection.  .  It  ha« 
certainly  been  left  to  the  men  of  Virffiuia  of  the  present  day,  to  make  this  discorery 
in  the  science  of  Gavernment;  for  1  may  safely  chiUenge  them  to  produce  any  au- 
thority for  it,  ancient  or  modern.  To  got  along  witli  this  argument,  it  wmb  found  ne- 
cessary to  denounce  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
have  already  been  .sanctioned  by  an  unanimous  vote  of.  this  Convention.  Their  ar- 
gument is,  not  that  men  alone  consUtute  society,  but  that  property  enters  into  and 
ibrms  a  coiuponent  element  of  it.  The  interests  growing  out  of  property,  they  say, 
man  be  repi-ejented.  He  who  owns  a  tobacco  field,  must  have  rep4e8entation  for  that 
interest,  as  well  as  his  person.  Not  only  do  the  gentlemen  contend  that  the  protec- 
tion of  properly  is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  Government,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  rights 
to  property  require  more  legislation  to  define  and  protect  them  than  personal  rights 
dj,  it  13  tae  pfinsipal  and  greatest  end  of  Government.  Property,  then,  it  seems,  is 
mire  entitled  to  cjnsideration  than  persons.  Simple  laws,  it  is  said,  are  sufficient  fiiT 
all  personal  rights,  while  thoae  required  for  property  are  complex  and  voluminous.  U 
seeios  thit  a  large  C3de  of  laws  are  requisite  to  define  and  protect  our  rights  to  a  knin 
and  fork,  and  to  underjtand  them  the  consumption  of  a  thousand  lamps ;  while  thoM 
that  concern  our  persons,  miy  be  studied  in  a  week.  By  this  course  of  reasoniag, 
gentlemen  hive  arrived  at  their  conclusions  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  interest!  of 
property,  and  the  comparative  littleness  of  a\\  that  concerns  our  persons.  We  are  re- 
minded, that  he  who  enters  into  partnership  with  the  greatest  capital,  isentitled  to  the 
greatejt  share  of  influence,  and  that  the  same  principle  must  be  carried  into  Govern- 
ments. Tiiis,  however,  is  not  true,  accfirding  to  the  laws  of  partnery.  There,  he  who 
has  the  greatest  capital,  shares  the  greatest  profit,  and  bears  the  greatest  loss,  which  is 
precisely  our  doctrine.  The  greatest  influence  is  not  conferred  on  the  largest  capital- 
ist by  the  laws  of  partnery.  \Vherever  it  does  exist,  it  is  by  express  stipulation  in  the 
articles  of  co-partnership.  Will  gentlemen  push  their  principle  to  its  legitimate  re- 
sults ?  Will  they  give  to  the  largest  capitalists,  the  largest  sufirage  in  the  State  ?  I 
imagine  they  are  not  prepared  for  tiiis.  1  will  suppose  l^e  case  of  a  man  in  any  small 
county,  wh  >  can  bring  two  hundred  able  bodied  slaves  to  the  plough  ;  will  they  confer 
on  him  votes  according  to  the  amount  of  his  property  ?  or,  wdl  not  a  man  in  the 
some  county,  with  an  house  and  lot  in  some  decaying  village,  and  who  -lives  by 
catching  the  jumping  mullet,  be  entitled  to  the  same  sumrage  ?  This  must  be  admit- 
ted, and  yet  the  gentleman  declares  that  he  never  will  sustain  a  principle  which  will 
not  bear  to  be  pusiied  to  its  practical  results.  The  argument  must  be  carried  to  this 
extravagant  length,  or  it  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  The  whole  of  this  arga- 
ment,  is  manifestly  sustained,  only  by  reference  to  some  supposed  original  social  |MMSt 
made  by  men  just  emerging  from  a  savage  state  ;  for  surely  gentlen>en  cannot  say 
that  the  state  of  society  here  in  1775,  furnished  any  thing  to  support  these  deduc- 
tions, or  that  the  socisl  compact  then  formed,  contained  any  such  stipulations  in  fi^ 
vour  of  wealth. 

I  will  here  bestow  some  reflections  upon  the  supposed  analogr  of  the  question  of  a 
combined  ratio  now,  to  the  Colonial  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  From  this  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  prove  the  position  that  taxation  should  not  only  go  hand  and  hand 
with  representation,  but  that  they  should  be  measured  by  each  other;  that  the  amount 
of  the  former  should  determine  the  Quantity  of  the  latter.  This  was  not  the  Colonisl 
question.  The  Colonies  claimed  redress,  not  because  taxation  was  not  in  proportion 
to  representation,  but  because  they  were  not  represented  at  all.  This  was  the  point 
of  all  the  appeals  made  by  Statesmen  of  that  day,  whether  addressed  to  King  or  Peo- 
ple. The  principle  maintained  was  totally  different.  1  refer  here  to  a  State  paper 
written  bv  Doctor  Franklin  in  London.  The  Colonies  were  compared  with  the  kmg- 
doms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  before  the  union.  Each  of  these  was  a  separate  king- 
dom or  realm,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  subject,  only,  to  the  same  sovereign. 
Each  had  its  Parliament,  which  could  alone  tax  the  subject  or  grant  supplies;  and  it 
was  maintained  that  the  Colonies  stood  in  the  same  situation.    ISach  had  its  own  Le- 

S'slative  Assembly,  and  each  was  subject,  like  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  the  sama 
rown;  and  the  argument  was,  that  as  the  Parliament  of  England  had  no  right  to 
grant  supplies  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  so  neither  could  they 
vote  supplies  to  be  paid  by  the  Colonies.  The  King,  it  was  contended,  could  oriy 
draw  a  revenue  from  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  before  the  union,  in  his  political  cbaractar 
of  King  of  Ireland,  or  King  of  Scotland,  granted  by  their  respective  Parliaments,  and 
U  was  urged  that  each  of  these  Colonies  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Crown  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that  Ireland  then  bore.  It  had  never  been  prelendtsd 
that  the  discontents  in  the  Colonies  arose  out  of  the  question,  whether  taxation  and 
representation  were  correllatives?  They  rested  on  the  groimds  1  have  just  mention- 
ed; for  the  conectness  of  which  I  might  appeal  to  the  perwmal  recollections  of  seve- 
I!iSSTir«^  S®  P"««j;^  Convention^  and  to  the  historical  reading  of  all.    Repre- 

oo^i^em^^el^^^rt:",;:^^^^.^^^  '^^  ^^^^ » '^^^'  ^  »^y  ^"^ 
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WliitaTw  my  have  be(*ii  the  views  whh  which  the  gentleman  from  NorthaniptoB 
endoaTiKDcd  to  enlor^  the  poeition  that  man  coming  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into  so- 
cwtjr,  brought  with  him  his  property  as  an  element  of  that  society,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  n/.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  yielded  the  whole  of  this  argument,  when  he 
4eekred  thai  when  man  enters  into  civilized  life  under  a  social  compact,  ^  nature 
and  all  hev  prinflKples  are  swept  away."  Perhaps,  in  Virginia  this  doctrine  might 
have  been  aenooaly  and  suocesslully  1:1  ged,  had  it  not  been  lor  the  coinfervative  wmM 
m  the  finA  aiticie  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  I  have  before  quoted.  With  the  above 
deckratfton,  the  gentleman  returned  to  the  true  point  in  dispute.  He  admitted  that 
in  arriving  at  the  maiority  of  society  entitled,  to  rule,  if  any  be  entitled,  negroes,  bond 
and  free,  weie  to  be  excluded,  but  that  the  jtu  majorat  could  only  apply  to  a  majority 
of  white  peisoBS  and  interests  combined,  calculating  slaves  as  property. 

The  gntJeman  contends,  that  anions  the  rights  of  individuals  at  the  moment  of 
ftfBung  a  eompact  of  Government,  is  the  right  to  say  whether  i^.  majority  ehall  govern 
the  Bunodtj  cr  not?  And  he  enquires  what  is  to  be  done  where  one  adone  refuses  his 
■■wiiit  "*  The  answer  is  an  easj^  one :  he  nmst  submit  or  leave  the  society,  and  thus  pre- 
■em  all  \aa  rights.  It  is  again  urged  that  the  jus  majoris,  to  rule  the  minority,  does 
not  exist  in  Virginia.  Here  the  point  of  dispute  at  which  we  have  arrived  seems  to 
be  oyerioofced.  We  are  now  a  majcmtf ,  ckimmg  to  have  our  poUtical  powers  accord- 
ing to  <mt  nombers.  These  powers  are  denied  to  us,  and  we  have  been  met  with  a 
soide  diitiBCtion  between  civil  and  political  rights.  It  is  admitted  that  in  relation  to 
the  fofmer,  each  citixen,  is  equal  to  each  other  citizen ;  but  it  is  contended,  that  the 
nfirtf  of  tiw  whole  will  not  permit  this  equality  in  respect  of  the  latter.  If  this  equa- 
lly of  pofitical  power,  and  consequently  the  rights  of  a  majori^  of  numbers  to  govern 
doM  xeally  exist,  it  is  said  that  it  must  be  found  written  in  the  Constitution.    This 

'  r  views  of  that  document  in  which 
At  one  moment  that  document, 
another,  the  principles  it  contains 
ue  ttrmed  metaphysical  abstractions  j^as  visionary  theories,  which  appear  very  well  on 
paper,  but  are  wholly  unfit  for  practical  application.  One  of  our  opponents  has  seri- 
oiuly  maintained  tmit  the  Bill  of  Kights  is,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  Constitution,  al- 
thooj^  the  contrary  has  been  determined  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  And  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  gentlemen  to  get  over  the  Billt>f  Rights,  and  to  reverse  their  votes 
in  its  &Toar  tlie  other  day,  in  order  to  get  along  with  their  argument  at  all;  because 
the  third  article  of  that  instrument  is.  in  their  way.  That  article  declares  ''  that  Gov- 
emmsnt  is,  or  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the  common  ^ot  unequal)  benefit,  protection 
uid  secmitj  of  the-  people ;  and  thcJL  whenever  any  Government  shall  be  found  in- 
adoqaate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  a  majority  of  the  eommtmUy  hath 
an  indohitBhle,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  reiunu,  alter  or  abolish  it,y  &c. 
Thoe  the  very  right  in  question ;  the  jtis  manoris,  is  contained  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  in  express  terms;  and  further,  that  wnenever  a  Government  shall  degenerate 
into  mtanik  and  become  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  the  majority  cf  the  eommuniiy  have  a  right  to  amend  it,  or  to  pull  it 
dewn  and  build  up  another.  Here  the  right  in  question  is  given  to  the  majority  in 
expnss  terms,  and  this  is  the  postulate  advanced  and  demanded.  This  right  is  always 
abiding  with  the  majority,  irom  whatever  source  derived,  and  with  tliein,  and  with 
them  alone,  ahides  the  sanction  for  its  protection.    This  right  is  asserted  by  those 


I  we  have  been  taught  to  look  on  as  the  greatest  of  men  and  the  first  of  patriots. 
Bet  the  assertion  of  this  I'ight  is  only  found  m  that  part  of  the  Constitution,  called 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  as  yet,  although  once  re-enacted  by  ourselves,  lies 
en  our  taUe  and  is  open  for  discossion.  Perhaps  tliis  state  of  the  argument  furnishes 
a  chie  to  the  desire  we  have  manifested  to  write  the  book  first,  and  last,  the  preface. 
However,  in  an  evil  hour  for  their  argument,  they  had  agreed  to  the  preface  first. 

We  have  already  decided  by  an  unanimous  vote,  that  the  Declaration  needed  no 
■■mimUiisiiI,  It  is  true  that  vote  has  been  rescinded,  but  this  was  only  done  to  make 
toanfor the  present  debate.  We  have  treated  that  document  as  one  of  the  subjects 
eonuBitted  to  us  by  our  constituents.  As  a  part  of  the  Constitution  itself.  We  have 
treated  it  with  the  first  respect  among  the  Departments  of  Grovemment  by  giving  it 
the  feat  reference,  and  by  giving  to  the  first  report  made  on  it  the  most  prompt  atten- 
tion in  the  House.  Our  Comnuttee  has  revised  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  on  their  report 
we  have  ooncuxred  with  them,  that  it  needs  no  amendment.  And  shall  we  now  be 
told  that  it  abounds  only  in  abstractions  unfit  for  use?  This  report  is,  it  is  true,  on 
tbe  table,  but  is,  professedly,  to  be  disposed  of,  and  every  one  knows  what  the  dispo- 
~^*"i  will  be. 


In  our  eoum  we  have  not  exactly  foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors 
who  made  the  prasent  Constitution.  They  acted  as  master  builders:  we  have  not. 
Tkej  laid  ^  fbondation  first,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  superstructure.  After  they 
had  dedaied  the  Government  of  the  King  of  England  at  an  end,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  appoint  a  Comnuttee  to  prepare  and  report  a  Dedanitum  of  RighU,    For 
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what  itfirpoM  ?  To  serve  as  a  basis  cf  Government.  They  first  determined  the  powen 
they  would  surrender,  and  the  powers  they  would  retain,  and  they  acted  upon  and 
passed  the  Declaration  of  Righto  first,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  they  proceeded 
tp  erect  upon  their  declared  principles,  the  Constitution*  If  it  mu»t  be  so  called,  they 
made  the  preface  first,  and  then  the  book. 

In  the  course  of  his  very  eloquent  argument,  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  ad- 
mitted, that  it  was  the  safest  rule  that  a  miyorit;  of  the  unito  of  the  community  should 
govern,  but  only  when  property  was  equal.  Unless  property  was  equal  he  did  not 
admit  the  principle  at  all. 

[Mr.  Upshur  rose  to  explain.  He  said  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  had  mistaken 
his  meaning.  He  had  not  said  that  the  rule  was  only  safe  when  the  property  of  on« 
individual  was  equal  to  that  of  another.  He  disclaimed,  alike,  the  principle,  and  the 
effect  that  might  be  deduced  from  it  He  applied  the  remark  to  large  masses  of  popa- 
lation  having  not  only  unequal  but  discordant  interesto.] 

Mr.  Dod(mdge  proceeded.  I  must  have  misunderstood  the  gentleman  yesterday, 
but  I  did  not  misunderstand  him  to-day,  and  this,  had  he  listened  a  little  lonffer^ he 
would  have  discovered.  The  gentleman  from  I^ortliampton  has  laboured,  and  I  am 
stire  he  tliinks  successfully,  to  maintain  that,  in  Virginia  the  majority  of  Iree  white 
persons  have  not  the  right  (and  he  almost  denies  their  power)  to  ^vem  the  State. 
This  jus  majariSf  he  says,  is  not  derived  to  them,  from  tlie  law  ot  nature;  (^'tkat, 
with  all  ito  principles,  is  swept  away,")  nor  from  tiie  exigencies  of  society;  nor  fmn 
the  nature  and  necessities  of  Government ;  nor  yet  from  any  Conventional  source, 
which  can  only  be  by  an  express  provision  in  tlie  present  Constitution,  ^rgumati 
fraUa,  let  the  gentleman  be  right,  and  for  this  purpose  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  ma- 
jority could  only  derive  this  right,  if  at  all,  from  some  one  of  those  repudiated  sourocs. 
His  conclusion  then  is,  tliat  a  majority  of  freemen  in  this  free  land  are  not  possessed 
of  the  rij^t  or  power  to  goveni.  But  Government  tliere  must  be,  or  we  instantly 
■ink  into  anarchy  Pray  whence,  then,  will  the  gentleman  derive  the  power  in  que^ 
tion  to  the  minority.' 

Surely  he  will  not  go  back  to  the  natural  state,  where  force  prevailed.  That  state 
of  things  '*  with  all  ito  principles,  was  swept  away,"  when  the  present  Govemineat 
was  formed.  He  cannot  deduce  this  right  from  the  exigencies  of  society ;  nor  firsa 
the  nature  or  necessities  of  Government ;  nor  if  not  from  these  sources,  can  he  elakn 
the  right  from  an^  thing  written  in  the  Constitution  or  Bill  of  Righto.  These  look  to, 
and  declare  the  righto  of  the  majority.  Every  source  by  which  the  right  of  govern- 
ing could  be  derived  to  the  majority,  is  repudiated  by  the  ^ntleman's  argument,  voi 
the  same  argument,  conclusively  denies  the  right  clamied  for  the  minority  ;  andiftht 
gentlemen  are  right,  we  are  now  in  a  perfect  stote  of  anarchy,  which,  we  know,  if 
not  true. 

Both  gentlemen  have,  as  I  have  before  stated,  admitted,  that,  but  for  the  poeessnoo 
of  slaves,  in  ffreat  masses,  by  the  minority,  residing  mostly  in  a  particular  part  of  tks 
Stat^  the  rule  of  the  majority  would  be  safe  now.  But  this  property  they  fear  to  sub- 
ject  to  the  Legiriation  of  a  majority,  lest  it  might  be  oppressively  taxed.  Amnst  this 
abuse  the  majority  had  labored  to  su^^est  a  satisfactory  guarantee ;  but  nothing  which 
their  in^enuit^  could  invent  was  satistactory.  Each  plan  was.  denounced  as  mere  f^ 
per  woni,  which  the  majority  might  disregard  when  invested  with  power,  and  that  to 
complain  of  this,  would  be  Uke  appealing  from  Caesar  to  Cassar.  To  maintain  the 
insufficiency  of  any  Constitutional  guarantee,  it  is  insisted  that  neither  the  dictates  ef 
duty,  the  obligations  of  oaths,  of  conscience,  and  honor,  are  any  thing  when  interest 
isconcemed.  That  interest  is  tlie  tyrant  passion  which  can  never  be  coutroled.  Gentle- 
men have  gone  so  far  in  their  zeal,  as  to  declare  that  there  are  no  principles  in  Gov- 
ernment at  all.  We  are  candidly  told  that  the  minority  can  accept  no  security  at  all 
except  in  representation  ;  that  the  majority  in  this  free  land^  cannot  be  trusted  by  ths 
minority ;  aiul  that  unless  the  minority  can  be,  protected  in  the  way  they  claim,  tbev 
never  can,  nor  will  be  satisfied ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  their  disconten  to  may  htesa 
out  in  something  serious,  because  there  can  be,  as  they  say,  no  security  except  in  re- 
presenUtion ;  that  is,  in  the  power  to  govern  the  Stote,  and  thus  to  rule  the  majority. 
This  was  the  language  of  both  gentlemen.  Take  away  the  gilding,  what  is  it .'  Toe 
pill  which  could  not  be  swallowed  last  winter ;  the  black  ratio  again  ;  not  of  thitv- 
fifths,  but  the  whole.  They  say  to  us,  '^  we  have  many  slaves,  and  you  have  few, 
or  none.  The  possession  of.  this  property  by  us,  although  it  is  not  your  crime,  is  iSb» 
reason,  however,  that  we  claim  to  exercise  over  your  persons.  Uvea,  and  property,  des* 
potic  power ;"  (for  Government  in  the  hands  oi  the  few  is  alwajrs  despotic,  whether 
It  be  c^JiUd  an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy,  it  is  still  despotic ;)  *'  and  though  it  be  * 
despotliH^  yet  we  must  claim,  and  you  submit  to  it,  as  nothing  else  can  secure  w 
Against  your  rapacity.'* 

We  are  complimented,  it  is  true,  with  many  expressions  of  kindness  ;  of  confideice 
in  our  inte^ty  ;  in  our  generous  and  liberal  feelings.  But  then  the  most  serious  fcsis 
are  entertamed  of  our  children.    It  is  feared,  that  forsaking  the  example  of  their 
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lidKn,  they  will  become  freebooters ;  not  that  they  ¥rill  plunder  their  tmmediftte 
Bctghbon,  nor  that  ihey  will  have  courage  enough  to  attack  the  minority  with  open 
force.  The  fear  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  may  be  invaded  by  a  system  of  Le- 
giabtxve  npine,  bemuse  "  there  are  no  principles  in  Government." 

Were  we  disposed  to  act  in  that  manner,  or  should  our  children  be  so  disposed,  it 
would  onlj  be  neceenry  to  look  at  the  censueof  1790,  and  the  tabular  statements  since  . 
mide,  to  enable  you  to. discover  how  feeble  would  be  the  resistance  jrou  would  shortly 
be  able  to  make  to  such  violence.  You  may  there  see,  that  a  race  is  rising  up  with 
artnnifthmg  rapidity,  sufficiently  strong  and  powerful  to  burst  asunder  any  chain  by 
which  you  may  attempt  to  bind  them,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  thread  parts  in  a  canr 
die  blaze,  i  itfet  ^ntlemen  to  the  documents  furnished  us,  to  shew  them  how  vain 
mudt  be  t^  attempt  to  impose  a  yoke,  and  how  illusory  the  hope  that  it  will  be  long 
worn. 

in  1790,  the  whole  white  population  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  314,523,  and  the 
whole  popolation  west,  i27,o94 ;  IciOO,  east  of  the  Ridge,  336,3^9,  and  west,  1T7,476  ; 
1810,  ««st  of  the  Ridge  3iti,c$37,  and  west  212,726  ,  lc20,  east  of  the  Ridge  34b,^d, 
and  we8t2^,;3Ud  ;  ic29,  by  estimate,  east  3^2,745,  and  west  819,516. 

'Qie  balance  of  white  population  in  1790,  in  favor  of  the  east  was  185,932;  in  1800, 
159,903*,  in  IcSiU,  126414  ',  m  lb&»,  94,965  -,  and  by  estunate  m  1K29,  43,229. 

in  the  £nt  district,  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Ohio,  the  increase  of  white 
populstioB  in  truly  surprising.     In  1790,  it  amounted  to  3ti,d34  only,  and  in  1829,  to 
lbk^36ij  being  nearly  five  times  the  nmnber  in  1790;  and  having  increased  by  a  ratio 
of  24^  per  cent.     Within  thirty   years  more,  that  district  will  contain  a  population 
more  than  equal  to  half  the  present  white  inhabitants  of  the  whole  State,  if  tne  same 
latio  of  increaae  should  continue.    During  the  same  period,  the  4th  district  has  only  in- 
etessed  its  white  population  15,754,  being  at  a  ratio  of  eight  percent,  onljr ;  and  in  the  last 
year  bat  httle  oK>re  than  two  per  cent.    Tliis  vast  change  is  effected  in  thirty-nine  years ; 
a  eansiderable  period  indeed,  in  human  life,  but  a  very  short  one  in  the  life  of  a  State. 
The  whole  popolation  in  1790  was  442^17,  and  in  lo29,  {jS2^1.    In  1790  the  whole 
slave  population  was  2:^,027,  and  in  Jt329,  448,294.     By  which  it  appears  that  during 
a  period  of  thirty-nine  yeans,  the  white  population  has  increased  at  a  ratio  of  36|  per 
eent.  only,  and  slave  population  44§,  notwitlistanding  the  drains  made  from  the  latter 
by  sale  aad  otherwise.     The  increase  of  free  people  of  colour  is  yet  more  surprising. 
In  1790  this  class  amounted  to  only  12,866,  and  in  1829  to  44,212.     This  increase  of 
eohwred  population,  is  a  subject  of  regret  and  alarm.     I  looked  over  these  statements 
of  population  last  evening,  and  noted  them  down,  with  the  diiierent  principles  dis- 
eLased  in  ibb  debate.     This  1  d.d  both  for  present  and  future  use.     A  view  of  them 
win  eiuliAe  my  con^tnents  to  ^preciate  uie  arguments  and  claims  of  the  minority, 
and  to  discern,  if  we  should  be  successful  in  reforming  the  Government  as  we  hope, 
the  depth  of  that  gulph  of  political  degradation,  which  was  prepared  for  them,  and 
&om  which  the/  wiii  have,  happily,  escaped  !     The  arguments  of  the  friends  of  the 
jninority  here,  look  to  our  perpetual  slavery ;  ^  for  they  maintain  that  the  great  mass  of 
•lave  property,  not  only  ie^,  but  always  must  be,  in  the  east,  because,  they  say,  both 
the  physical  and  moral  ccmstitutions  of  the  western  people,  forbid  the  adaptation  of  that 
species  of  property  to  their  uses.    At  the  some  time,  it  is  admitted,  that  if  a  majority  of 
white  populatjun  is  not  now  in  the  west,  it  will  soon  be  there,  and  there  increase  forever. 
It  wiii  not  vary  tiieir  principles  in  the  least,  if  at  a  future  time,  ten  white  men  should 
be  IcMind  west  for  one  in  the  east.  /Their  principle  is,  tliat  the  owners  of  slave  pro- 
perty, most  pnseess  all  the  powers  of  Government,  however  small  their  own  numberii 
may  be,  to  secure  tliat  property  from  the  rapacity  of  an  overgrown  majority  of  white 
men.     Tliis  principle  adxnits  of  no  relaxation,  because*  the  weaker  the  mmority  be- 
eoiae.,  the  greater  wiU  their  need  for  power  be,  according  to  their  own  doctrines. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  pushing  their  argument  in  absurdumj  but  the  fault  is  in  the  argu- 
laent,  that  it  admits  thb  criticism.    It  appUes  to  a  case  far  distant,  in  point  of  time,  I 
own,  when  the  tide- water  population  will  be,  to  the  whole,  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
£pst  of  the  mountain,  slaves  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  whites.    Between  tide 
and  the  Ridge',  this  increase  is  truly  alarmiing.     In  a  short  time,  such  will  be  the  pre- 
pondennce  of  numbers  in  the  west,  tliat  the  citizen  will  scarcely  know  where  to  find 
the  power  that  rules  him,  and  will  be  induced  to  ask  with  astonishment,  to  whom  it 
is  tiut  he  most  submit.'   I  say  a^ain,  this  western  increase  must  proceed.     It  cannot 
be  cheeked;  it  will  go  on  while  tiie  east  oppressed  by  the  increasing  weight  of 
anolhfc  race  will  be  stationary  ;  and  if  you  have  cause  to  fear  us  now,  that  cause  will 
incieise,  and  with  it  your  fears  and  desires  for  power.     I  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire 
mto  the  causes  of  this  western  growth,  but  I  can  satisfactorily  shew  whv  it  has  not 
been  much  greater.     In  1796,  the  United  States'  offices  were  opened  for  the  sale  of  a 
tract  of  eoontry  separated  from  us  only  by  the  Ohio,  at  two  dollars  per  acre.    Ever 
•ince  then,  masses  of  pubUc  lands  near  us,  have  been  brought  into  market  in  Ohio. 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  first,  at  the  price  1  have  mentioned,  and  last,  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents.     These  land  markets  checked  emigration  to  western  Virginia  firom 
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other  States,  and  drew  off  some  of  its  native  population.  Ohio  is  now  filled  up,  and  tiie 
lands  nearest  to  us  in  Indiana  and  Michigan,  are  very  generally  sold  out.  The  remain- 
nig  land  markets  are  removed  farther  west,  and  to  countries  leas  inviting.  It  is  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  last  nine  yem,  has  been 
greater  than  during  the  nine  or  nineteen  years  preceding.  The  proximity  of  those 
kind  markets,  havenad  an  effect  on  all  Virginia,  but  more  especially  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghany. 

With  the  present  state  of  population  in  view,  and  contemplating  the  prospects  before 
us,  with  the  fUll  belief  that  upwards  of  400,000  white  peoole  are  with  us,  and  that  we 
are  the  majority  at  the  present  moment,  should  we  be  weak  enoufrh  to  agree  to  your 
terms,  and  submit  ourselves  to  your  Grovernment,  what  would  our  mdignant  constitu- 
ents  say  when  a  Constitution  founded  on  your  claims  of  superiority  sliomd  be  presented 
to  them  r  They  would  scorn  to  accept  it,  and  displace  us  Irom  their  confiaence  for- 
ever. 

The  Committee  will  be  ffood  enough  to  indulge  me  while  I  submit  to  their  conside- 
ration a  few  reflections.  We  have  often  heard  Uiat  wealUi  gives  power,  or  that  wealth 
itself,  is  power.  By  this  axiom  I  suppose,  is  meant  nothing  more  than  Uie  natural  and 
moral  influence  which  wealth  gives  to  the  possessor,  by  increasing  his  means  of  doing 
good  or  evil.  Whenever  power  is  .directiy  conferred  on  wealth  by  Government,  the 
additional  power  thus  conlerred,  is  a  corrupt  one.  It  is  a  privilege  conferred  contmry 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  because  not  conferred /or  merit  or  public  serviees.  It  is  too,  an 
vcdusive  privilege  in  its  very  nature.  It  is  an  immoral  distinction  that  is  conferred, 
because  it  makes  no  discrimination  between  the  possessors  of  estates  honestiy  acquired, 
and  those  of  ill-gotten  stores. 

Perhaps  no  blessing  of  this  life  is  so  transitory  as  riches.  To-day  you  are  rich  and 
powerful ;  to-morrow  poor  and  despised.  This  thing  property,  while  possessed,  makes 
you  a  Sovereign,  and  the  loss  of  it  a  slave. 

We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  this  Ancient  Commonwealth,  ai  the 
freest  and  happiest  in  the  world  ;  our  Constitution  as  the  best  on  earth,  and  ounelves 
the  most  fortunate  of  m^n.  What  would  the  citizen  of  another  State  think,  or  how 
would  he  feel,  at  the  s'ght  of  an  hundred  wretches  exposed  to  sale,  singly  or  in  iami- 
lies,  with  their  master's  lands,  if  in  addition  to  the  usual  commendations  of  ihe  aao> 
tioneer  to  encourage  bidders,  he  should  hear  him  tell  them,  that  if  they  should  pur* 
chase  his  goods,  they  would  instantiy  become  Sovereigns  in  this  free  land,  and  the 

r resent  possessor  would  become  tiieir  slave .'  Do  I  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  wbes 
say  your  doctrine  makes  me  a  slave .'  I  may  still  Uve  in  the  west ;  may  ^nrrae  my 
own  business  and  obey  my  own  inclinations,  but  so  long  as  you  hold  political  doin{> 
nion  over  me,  I  am  a  slave.  We  are  a  maiority  of  individual  units  in  the  Stat^,  and 
your  eouals  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  moral  and  political.  Yet  you  say  we  must  obey 
you.  You  declare  that  the  rule  of  the  minority  has  never  oppressed  us,  nor  visited  m 
with  practical  evil ;  but  of  this,  we  are  the  best  judges.  We  have  felt  your  wei^t  and 
have  suffered  under  misrule.  We  never  expected  you  to  acknowledge  this.  You  are 
not  competent  judges.  It  was  not  expected  that  you  would  make  this  acknowledg- 
meht,  or  part  with  power  willingly.  To  do  either,  would  be  to  furnish  a  precedent  of 
the  first  impression. 

We  do  not  know  to  a  certainty,  what  districts  may  vote  with  us,  but  if  the  results 
of  the  public  polls  furnish  any  sure  indications,  our  strength  in  the  community  k  to 
the  minority  as  40!3,000  to  ^,000  souls.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  heroic  resistanca 
made  to  our  claims,  proves  a  degree  of  moral  firmness,  equalled  tnly  by  the  moral 
worth  of  those  who  make  it. 

Among  the  propositions  of  the  gentleman  fVom  Northampton,  there  was  one  which 
I  wish  to  notice  more  i>articularly  ;  that  a  majority  in  society,  means  not  a  majority 
of  men,  but  of  men  and  interests. 

[Judge  Upshur  explained. — He  did  not  -intend  to  say,  this  was,  of  necessity,  the 
case.  He  had  said,  tnat  in  fixing  the  apportionment  of  representation,  there  must  be 
a  majority  of  interests,  and  it  did  not  necessarily  follow,  that  it  must  be  a  majori^ 
of  any  particular  character.    It  might  be  a  majori^  of  the  umts  of  society.] 

Mr.  Doddridge. — I  did  not  misunderstand  the  genUeman.  I  understood  him  to 
say,  that  a  nui/or«£|f  combined  of  men  and  interests,  did  not  neecMarily  mean  a  mitumiff 
of  men,  but  might  possibly  contain  but  a  minority. 

[Judge  Upshur. — He  had  supposed  the  Government  in  operation,  and  he  had  never 
contended,  tnat  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  a  majority  was  not  the  proper 
rule.  But  we  are  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  Government,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say 
out  of  what  elements  that  majority  is  to  be  formed.  You  may  get  one  out  of  num- 
bers alone,  or  out  of  numbers  and  property.  In  a  state  of  Government  a  nuuority  is 
the  rule ;  but  we  are  here  assembled  to  fix  Uie  original  law  as  to  the  materiab  out  of 
which  the  minority  shall  spring,  and  we  may  determine  whether  it  shall  be  composed 
of  ons  element  or  of  both.] 
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Mr.  D .  I  tm  sure  I  understand  Uie  gentleman .  The  doubt  ie  as  to  that  majority  which 
the  Bin  of  Ri^ts  declares  have  the  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution  ;  whe- 
ther tt»  jiujonty  tii^re  spoken  of,  is  composfd  of  men,  or  of  men  and  wealUi.  Sur«-ly 
the  IkeJaration  of  Rights  vteans  nombeni  alone :  that  is*  tJie  plain  Euglibh  of  tJie 
text,  which  micht  be  safely  le/l  to  the  decision  of  any  man  or  woman,  having  a 
oomraon  knowted^  of  oar  mother  toogae.  Local  interests,  and  slave  property,  ex- 
isted m  1770,  aa  well  as  now.  These  interests  and  localities  bore  the  same  relations 
aad'Ta^oa  to  each  other  as  now,  yet  they  are  neither  alluded  to  nor  provided  for  by 
the  Bin  of  Rights  or  ConatituUon.  Had  it  been  intended  to  take  property  into  die 
acafe  of  lepreseatation,  this  silence  could  not  have  been  observed.  This  brings  me 
to  the  coodusion,  that  slares  were  not  regarded  in  1776  as  an  element  of  societv, 
butinereiy  as  property.  The  Convention  ol  that  dav,  left  repfesentation  where  Ihey 
femkd  it;  based  on  the  fireehold  qualification,  just  as  it  had  been  based  in  the  Colony, 
when  Aen  was  scarcely  a  slave  in  it  It  results,  that  while  gentlemen  are  deniand- 
ktg  representation  for  this  species  of  property,  they  are  demanding  a  new  thing,  and 
•re  proceeding  on  a  principle  never  before'  recognized  in  the  Colony  or  Stale  -,  whil.^ 
we  are  only  endeavotin^  to  assert  thoie  personal  rights  which  spring  up  in  every  m- 
Gg/ijy  and  can  be  absent  firom  no  Crovemment  or  creature  on  earth.  I  therefore  re- 
peat, that  whea  we  demand  equal  political  rights  for  ourselves,  our  constituents  and 
postsntf,  we  demand  do  new  thing.  It  was  never-  known  before,  that  constituiiit 
pewen  were  to  be  created  out  of  a  compound  of  this  character.  They  certainly  de- 
bmmI  a  new  thiii^,  who  thus  woyld  exalt  a  minority  into  rule,  and  reqm're  a  ma- 
pinty  of  free  citizens  to  submit  their  persons  and  pn>perties  to  their  dictation. 

I  win  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  tne  state  of  our  representation  in 
this  body.  We  have  been  elected  here  by  a  ratio  marked  by  injustice.  The  Sena- 
lanal  apportionment  of  1816  was  founded  on  the  Census  of  IdlO,  which  was  unequal, 
t»be  sure ;  but  that  was  then  the  last  enumenction  to  which  we  could  refer.  In  this 
hsdy,  we  are  apportioned  by  the  same  Census  of  1816,  although  Uiat  of  1^20  was  in 
bciae«  and  ooald  have  been  resorted  ta.  For  this  injustice,  no  reason  was,  or  ever 
wifl  be  assigned,  except  that  those  who  practiced  it,  had  the  power  to  do  so.  This 
Msasme  was  a  poor  expedient  for  appeasing  a  discontented  people.  By  it,  the  wcist 
were  deprived  of  more  than  four  members  on  this  floor.  By  the  Census  of  It^^O,  we 
were  entitled  to  40  293-603  members,  instead  of  34),  and  1)y  tlie  present  population  to 
4A  ^BQ-jQU.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  injustice,  I  hope  the  cause  of  the  people  will 
triumph.  The  majority  herp  may  be  small  indeed,  but  I  hope  tiiey  will  represent  at 
feast  two-thirds  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  whole  State. 

'  One  word  more  respecting  the  slave  property,  the  increase  of  which  is  tlie  subject 
«f  some  oneaaincfls.  To  albv  this  uneasiness  m  some  de^ee,  1  will  state  what  1  ra- 
ther antictpats  and  fear  than  hope«  because  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  slave  popula- 
tioo  of  my  country  increased.  This  property  will  hereafter  find  a  market,  to  some 
extent,  in  western  Virginia.  It  has  heretofore  been  of  but  little  value  near  tlie  Ohio 
iWer,  because  ninaways  received  aid  tfnd  protection  from  the  people  in  the  new  ter- 
fteories  and  States.  The  State  of  Ohio,  at  an  earlv  day,  paf«sed  a  law  requiring  all 
people  of  colour  migrating  thither,  to  give  bond  and  security  to  save  them  fi*om  be- 
ccfning'  a  public  charge,  and  I  believe  to  be  of  good  behaviour.  A  general  belief  had 
prev^ed,  that  this  law  was  unconstitutional,  and  it  went  unexecuted,  until  lately. 
^le  Sopreme  Judges  of  that  State  have  decided  in  favor  of  that  law,  and  as  their 
Mafeks  cannot  comply  with  it,  they  must  remove.  It  is  supposed  their  only  retreat 
win  be  in  Canada,  as  the  people  of'^Indiana  and  Illinois  must  follow  the  example  of 
CHho,  in  self-defence.  In  western  Pennsylvania,  public  feeling  is  so  far  changed, 
tfact  histead  of  the  fiicilities  heretofore  afforded  to  fugitives,  tiie  master  meets  with  no 
ebtlxuctions,  but  is' even  aided.  Matters  in  Canada  must  soon  take  a  turn.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  western  citizens  who  will  purchase  slaves  again,  when 
the  causes  before  mentioned,- shall  render  the  property  secure.  These  considera- 
tiona,  with  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  property 
m  qiMstkyn. 

fidr.  Chairman,  I  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  the  Chair  and  the  Committee,  for 
the  attention  with  ^hich  they  have  listened  to  my  remarks,  desultory  as  they  have 
Wen.  Having  been  hurried  into  the  discussion,  without  proper  arrangement  of  roa- 
teiiah,  they  require  your  Indulgence.  u-  i     k 

Mr.  Gieen  rose,  tor  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  misapprehension  into  which  the 
e«nUeawk  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  had  fallen. 

He  had  not,  as  that  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose,  proposed,  or  supported,  his 
amendment,  merely  aa  a  security  to  slave  property  from  excessive  taxation  *  property 
«r  every  other  kind,  was  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  injustice  and  he  should  have 
Proposed  the  amendment,  if  there  had  not  been  such  a  thing  as  a  slave  m  Virgmia. 
The  gentleman  must  remember,  that  twotbirds  of  all  the  taxable  property  m  the 
'~'  '  ,  wis  owned  east  of  the  Blue  Ridgt*. 
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The  question  wm  now  propounded  from  the  Chair :  when,  after  an  •* 
pause,  tlie  Chdirman  loee  to  take  the  vote  ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield, 
inovod  tliat  Uie  t^onimittee  now  rise  :  the  moUun  prevailing,  the  Committee  roee 
accordingly,  and  thereupon,  tlie  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow,  at  eleven 
oVlock.  -      ,        ■ 


THURSDAY,  October  29,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  ptajer  by  the  ReV. 
Mr.  Parks,  of  tlie  Methodist  Church.  ^ 

Tlie  standing  order  being  read  by  the  Cl^rk,  Mr.  Doddridge  moved  that  the  Con- 
vention proceed  to  execute  tlie  Order  of  tlie  Day,  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to, 
and  the  r resident  called  Mr.  Stanard,  of  Spottsyivania-,  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  having  again  fitated  tlie  quesUon  before  the  Committee, 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Orange,  rose  and  said,  that  as  the  gentleman  from  Chester- 
field (Mr.  Leigh,)  was  entitled  to  tlie  floor -this- morning,  according  to  ParliamenUur 
usage,  1  think  it  proper  to  state  to  tlie  Committee,  that  I  sm  about  to  occupy  it  with 
his  consent.  1  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  I  shall  offer  a  very  poor  equivalent,  for  the  rich 
repast  which  thut  gentleman  would  liave  spread. before  the  Convention  ',  but  1  have 
this  consolation,  that  though  it  \^ ill  be  delayed,  it  will  not  be  ultimately  loet.  Bat, 
Sir,  I  consider  it  a  duty,  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  constituents,  and  to  the  res- 
pect which  I  entertain  for  the  opinions  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  Coknmonwealth 
at  large,  to  state  some  of  the  views  which  I  have  taken  of  the  subject  under  diaciie- 
aion,  and  to  vindicate  the  course,  whioh  1  feel  it  to  be  my  dutj  to  pursue.  In  doing 
this,  1  promise  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  consistently  with  rendermg  myself  intelligible. 
I  would  do  so.  at  all  times  and  imder  all  circumstances  *,  but  on  the  present  occfsisMii, 
I  have  the  additional  reason,  that  the  able  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Northamp- 
ton, has  relieved  me  from  much  of  the  labor,  which  woula  otherwise  have  devolved 
upon  me ;  and  I  shall  be  much  gratified,  if  it  shall  be  in  my  power,  to  strengthen  8<Mne 
or  the  strong  points  which  were  so  ably  occupied  by  him.  I  do  not  remember  in  mv 
life,  to  have  left  so  deep  a  sense  of  responsibility,  as  on  the  present  occasion ;  nor  is  Mm 
at  all  the  language  of  afiectation  :  I  speak  it  in  the  sinceri|y  of  my  heart.  On  former  oc- 
casions, as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  1  have  been  engaged  in  givin^r  ex- 
ecution to  the  provisions  of  an  existing  Constitution  ;  under  su(3i  circumstances,  if 
I  should  have  chanced  to  fiill  into  error,  it  would  have  been  such,  as  would  have  fomd 
a  speedy  remedy  in  the  ordinary  process  of  legislation ;  but  now,  I  stand  on  different 

Sound.  I  am  called  upon,  to  aid,  not  in  executing  an  existing  Constitution,  bat  ti 
e  creation  of  a  new  one  ;  a  situation,  in  which  error,  though  not  wholly  irremedia- 
ble, must  continue  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  if  corrected  at  all,  can  only  be  oorreei- 
ed  by  the  original  power  of  the  people,  in  their  primary  capacity,  or  in  stich  other 
mode  as  ma^  oe  adopted  for  the  amendment  of  their  organic  law. 

The  task  imposed  upon  us,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  solemn  import.  We 
meet  together  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  community,  to  mingle  our  counsels 
for  the  common  weal ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Constitution,  which  shall  secure 
the  permanent  happiness  and  prosperi^  of  a  great  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  Ihe 
fate  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  have  a  Grovemment  imposed  upon  them, 
without  the  least  participation  of  their  own  will ;  it  is  our  good  fortune,  on  the  con- 
trary, both  in  our  character  of  an  individual  State,  and  as  constituting  an  unSt  in  onr 
great  confederacy  of  States,  to  have  a  Government  of  our  own 'choice.  We  meet, 
free  as  the  air  which  we  breathe,  not  only  unawed,  but  uncontrolled  by  any  earthly 
power,  save  only,  the  power  of  the  people,  who  gave  us  our  political  existence ;  and 
before  whom,  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of^  their  own  deStinv,  the  work  of  our  hands, 
must  pass  for  their  appn>val.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  the  importance  and  so- 
lemn itjr  of  the  trust,  but  a  more  tlian  usual  deference  towards  the  bodv  which  I  am 
addressing.  It  is  composed  of  individuals,  all  of  whom  have  participated  in  the 
councils  either  of  their  native  State,  or  of  tlie  United  States ;  and  some,  of  whom,  as- 
sisted, more  tlian  half  a  century  ajro,  in  laying  the  comer  stone  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  ancient  Commonwealth,  tlie  first  Representative  Republic  in  the  world,  which 
we  are  now  about  to  remove  ;  and  who  as  chiefs,  either  of  the  Executive  or  Judicial 
Departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  have,  for  a  series  of  years  presided  over 
the  interests  of  our  common  country.  If  under  tliese  circumstances,  I  shall  be  some- 
what embarrassed,  in  presenting  my  views  to  the  Committee,  they  will  perceive  in  my 
situaUon,  an  ample  apology.  ^         r  ^ 

The  most  important  of  all  our  duties,  is  the  otganiaation  of  the  Legislative  Departr 
mentofUie  Government;  it  is  in  tliat  Department,  that  the  public  wiU  is  concentrated  ; 
smce  irom  it  must  issue  in  the  form  of  laws,  those  rules  of  acUon,  which  control  the 
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EYet,Hberty  tad  property  of  the  people.  Not  only  is  this  the  most  important  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  but  the  immediate  question  now  under  discu^on,  is  the 
mart  importkiit  one,  which  the  or^ahiation  of  that  I>epartment  involves.  It  lies  at 
the  reiT  foundation  of  our  chril  edifice  j  and  it  becomes  us  to  examine,  with  the  most 
puded  caution,  how  we  lav  it.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  Department, 
oas^recommended,  that  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
ptes,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  wliite  population  exclusively.  An  amendment  has 
Men  offered  by  my  fiiend  from  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green)  which  proposes  the  adoption  of 
a  comnoand  ratio,  consisting  of  the  nun^ber  of  white  population,  and  taxtUian  cambin' 
ed.  The  precise  question  now  to  be  decided,  therefore,  b  between  these  twopropo- 
sttions.  It  will  be  n^  part,  to  endeavo;-  to  show,  why  the  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Culpeper,  ooghlL  to  be  adopted. 

With  this  view,  let  us  first  examine  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  other 
pluL  At  the  threshold,  w*  are  met  with  a  principle  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
dmt  off  men  art  iy  natwre,  equally  [free.  And  here,  I  canAot  forbear  to  remark,  v^'dst 
I  am  not  controverting  the  position,  that  it  appeared  to  me,  to  be  singular,  that  the 
fsatleman  from  Brooke,  who  rehed  so  much  upon  this  principle,  denied  the  authority 
ef  the  Constitution  of  the  ^tate,  at  thfe  very  moment  when  he  was  calling  to  his  aid, 
that  of  the  Bifl  of  Rights,  though  confessedljr,  they  both  rested  upon  the  same  foun- 
datieo,  and  consequeiftly  are  of  equal  obligation.  But  let  that  pass.  I  shall  not  stop 
tBh  enquire,  whether  this  principle  is,  or  is  not  abstract  in  its  nature.  But  this  I  will 
my;  That  this,  as  well  as  every  other  principle  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  to  be  modified, 
br  ceference  to  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstanced  under  which,  they  were  de- 
clared, and  by  reference  also,  to  the  people  on  whom  thev  were  intended  to  operate  : 
otherwise,  if  you  give  to  the  language,  all  the  force  which  the  words  literally  import, 
(and  thev  are,  I  believe,  but  an  echo  of  those  in  the  Declaration  of  independence,) 
what  win  they,  amount  to,  but  a  declaration  of  universal  emancipation,  to  a  class  of 
oar  j^opnlatlon,  not  &r  short  of  a  moiety  of  our  entire  number,  now  in  a  state  of  slave- 
ry ?  And  if  yoQ  were  to  give  to  such  a  declaration,  its  full  operation,  witliout  the  modi- 
fications which  I  have  stated,  vou  might  as  a  natural  consequence,  soon  expect  to  see 
realoed  here,  the  frightful  and  appalhng  scenes  of  horror  and  desolation,  which  were 
produced  in  SL  Domingo  by  a  declaration  of  much  the  same  tenor,  issued  by  the  ia- 
mous  National  Assembly  of  France.  I  do  not  believe.  Sir,  that  such  is  the-intention 
of  those  gentlemen  who  rely  upon  this  pilnciple,  in  support  of  their  proposition  ;  I 
only  meant  to  show,  that  if  we  would  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  in  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  this  declaration,  we  must  look  at  it,  according  to  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  apply,  and  on  whom  it  was  ex- 
pected to  operate.. 

The  principle  taken  from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is,  thai  aU  men  are  hy  nature^  equally 
Jrw;  and  ihe  conclusion  which  gentlemen  draw  from  that  orinciple,  is,  that  therefore 
all  men  are  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  political  power.  With  due  submission,  tliis 
concfnaion  is,  in  my  estimation^  wholly  inconsequent.  Suppose  that  all  men  are,  by 
nature  e^naUy  free  :  what  sOrt  of  donnexion  has  that  proposition,  with  the  civil  and 
pohtica]  rights  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  Government  r 

Need  I  remind  the  Committee,  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  tlie  social  compact,  that 
all  who  enter  ihto  it,  surrender  a  portion  of  their  natural  rights,  in  exchange  for  which, 
they  acquire  other  rights  derived  from  that  compact,  ana  dependent  upon  it,  both  in 
ehaincter  and  extent }  Is  it  not  a  solecism,  to  say,  that  rights  which  have  their  very 
braig  only  as  a  consequence  of  Government,  are  to  be  controlled  by  principles,  ap- 
laying  exclusively  to  a  state  of  things,  when  there  w^s  no  Gt)vemment  ?  Tne  ques- 
^oa  is,  what  are  the  political  rights  of  the  citizens  }  These  political  rights  never  ex- 
^^ id,  till  Government  was  instituted.  The  same  charter  which  created  that  institu- 
a,  can  alone  create  and  define  them ;  and  yet  in  deciding  this  question,  we  are 
Lvely  asked,  to  refer,  not  to  the  charter  itself,  but  to  those  oii^nal  principles  of 
Natural  taw,  which  not  only  existed,  when  the  rights,  whose  extent  is  to  be  measured 
by  them  ^  not  exist,  but  which  in  tlieir  very  charaoter,  are  in  direct  contradistinc- 
tion, from  thoee  which  govern  the  social  state.  Thus  to  exemplify  :  the  present  ques- 
tion is,  what  shall  be  the  basis  of  representation .?  This  term,  by  an  irresistible  associa- 
tioo,  condocts  the  mind  to  the  idea  of  election ;  election  necessarily  involves  the  re- 
lation between  the  constituent  and  representative ;  and  this  relation  derives  its  whole 
existence  fiom  Government:  it  did  not,  and  could  not  exist  before.  Surely,  then,  it 
w  only  necessary  to  state  the  position,,  to  show  tliat  it  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  case 
•••fore  w.  No  laws,  no  rights,  can  possibly  bear  on  relations,  which  have  subsequently 
come  into  being :  relations,  which  belong  to  an  entirely  new  state  of  things,  and  which 
«tate,  has  principles  of  it»  own,  derived  from  the  instrument  which  created  it. 

Bat,  suppose  it  to  be  conceded,  that  the  righte  pertaining  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
a  S3raiem  of  rules  deduced  from  the  circumstances  of  that  sUte,  had  relation  to  the 
subject ;  I  ask,  is  the  argument  of  gentlemen  consistent  with  itself?  They  are  them- 
■•bres  at  the  very  outset,  constrained  to  admit,  that  there  are  whole  chisses  of  persons, 
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ftnd  numerous  classM  too,  who  are  not  entitled  to  political  rights.  Many  of  these  have 
been  already  enumerated  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton :  females,  minors,  pau- 
pers, convicts ;  and  I  will  add,  aliens.  Now,  Sir,  females  alon^  constitute  a  moiety 
of  the  human  race  j  if  to  these  be  added  all  the  minors  who  have  reached  yean  of  dis- 
cretion, and  all  the  other  classes  under  the  acknowledged  ban  of  exclusion,  there  is  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole  population.  But  how  come  they  to-be  excluded  ? 
Is  it  by  tlie  provisions  of  the  social  compact  ?  If  that  were  the  principle,  it  would  be 
intelligible.  Is  it  by  the  laws  of  nature  ?  I  should  answer  no.  For  those  laws,  ^.aH 
invariable  things,  are  the  most  invarid^le :  thev  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  ^nd 
forever,  (so  fiir  as  human  affairs  are  concerned,)  until  modified  by  the  ordinances  of 
society.  They  operate  upon  all  persons,  of  all  countries,  at  all  tunes,  and  under  all 
circumstances.  For  example :  the  rights  to  Hfe,  libertv,  and  the  products  of  labour, 
are  natural  rights.  Are  there  any  persons  in  the  world,  who  by  nature  are  not  enti- 
tled to  these  ?  (I  speak  not  now  of  the  influences  growiiijg  out  of  the  domestic  relar 
tions.)  I  answer  without  hesitation,  none,  no,  not  one.  How  then  can  it  be  said, 
that  Uie  laws  of  nat,ure  refer  to  the  subject,  since  those  laws  are  uniform  and  inrariable ; 
and  it  is  conceded,  that  these  political  rights,  are  neither  uniform,  nor  invariable,  bat 
subject  to  great  diversity  and  exception?  Sir,  the  concession  that  gentlemen  ire  con- 
strained to  make,  tliat  all  are  not  equally  entitled  to  these  riffhts^  involves  inevitably, 
the  further  consequence,  that  they  are  not  regxilated  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  for  diver- 
sily  cannot  be  the  effect,  where  unifennity  is  the  cause.  '     . 

But  it  is  said,  that  two  of  the  enumerated  classes,  to  wit,  females  and  minors,  are 
excluded,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  for  the  want  of  fret  agtncy  in  both,  and  the  want  of 
inteUigence  in  the  latter  class.  The  want  of  free  agency  is  founded  upon  the  idee, 
that  these  two  classes,  are  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  men.  Let  us  first  examine 
the  condition  of  females  in  a  state  of  nature  :  1  call  upon  any  gentleman  to  shew  me 
a  principle  of  natural  low,  which  will  sustain  their  exclusion,  to  the  extent  which  is 
thus  laid  down.  I  will  suggest  one  case,  in  which  surely  they  could  not  apply  their 
principle.  We  read  of  a  nation  which  once  existed,  (I  refer  to  the  nation  of  Ibe 
Amazons,)  in  which  there  were,  no  men :  the  society  consisted  of  females  aloiM. 
Here,  beyond  all  question,  the  principle  could  not  be  applied.  But  suppose  a  netien 
made  up  both  of  men  and  women.  Can  any  gentleman  shew  me  a  reason  drawn 
from  naLyrc,  which  subjects  females,  as  guchy  and  because  of  their  sex  only,  to  the 
dominion  of  men  ?  Men  might  indeed  govern  them  by  a  greater  physical  force  :  b«t 
so  also,  might  they  ^vem  in  the  sam'e  way,  all  men  as  well  as  .women,  who  were 
weaker  thsm  themselves.  I  repeat,  that  if  gentlemen  have  found  any  sudh  principle 
of  natural  law,  they  have  had  access  to  fountains  of  information,  which  are  inac- 
cessible to  me,  A  female  may  change  her  relations  by  enierin^  into  the  married 
state,  and  impair  her  original  rights,  to  the  extent  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
this  change.  But  a  female  who  is  of  mature  age,'and  unmarri^,  is  in  possession  oif 
all  her  rights ,  those  rights  are  by  nature  the  some  witli  those  of  the  other  sex  ;  md 
men,  merely  as  sucli,  have  no  natural  right  to  exercise  any  control  over  her  whatso- 
ever. And  yet  the  reason  assigned,  for  excluding  females  from  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical rights  is,  that  they  are  uncCir  the  dominion  of  men.  When  a  female  is  married, 
and  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  exists,  then  the  p<jwer  of  the  husband,  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  his  duties ;  but  co-extensive  only.  The  utmost  bound,  therefore,  of  the 
dominion  of  men,  even  over  married  women,  ip  limited  to  the  circle  of  domestic  rela- 
tions. Gentlemen  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove,  that  if  a  woman  were  the  wife  of 
a  man,  blindly  *  attached  to  despotic  Grovernment,  slie  would  be  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  to  his  whim,  by  being  constrain- 
ed to  abide  there  against  her  will.  It  will  not  be  contended,  that  females  are  to  be 
excluded  for  the  want  of  capajnty.  I  will  not  fatigue  the  Committee,  by  quoting  manjr 
examples  to  iirove  the  contrary.  History  presents  us  Uie  records  of  multitudes,  xrlm 
have  been  illustrious  in  literature,  in  arms,  and  in  council.  Writers  have  selected 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  English  history  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  II.  Catharine  of  Russia,  1  need  only  remind  tlie  House  of  a  single  iSi- 
cident,  which  occurred  in  vears  long  past  by,  but  which  proves  the  prophetic  grasp 
of  her  mind,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  the  oJmost  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
in  theeventi  passing  in  Europe  at  this  veryiiour  ;  1  allude  to  the  fact,  of  her  having 
inscribed  over  a  splendid  gate,  which  she  erected,  near  the  frontier  of  h  ?r  empire, 
*'  This  is  the  road  to  Byzantium/' 

XiCt  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  case  of  the  minor :  the  father's  power  over  him  is 
precisely  co-extensive  too,  and  co-extensive  only,  witli  his  duties,  to  wit,  knaintenance, 
education,  &c.:  from  the  moment  that  he  is  able  to  take  care  of,  and  provide  for  him- 
self, he  lA  by  nature,  utterly  free  from  the  control  of  his  father  j  his  subjection  "was 
^^]y  during  his  dependence  ;  remove  the  one,  and  the  other  ceases. 

Mumcip^  laws  have  fixed  arbitrary  periods  for  the  maturity  of  man,  and  his  inde- 

{^^n?^';t,*ll'**^*r^^«.''°'^*T*  =.  ^y  r*"*'  '^  »»  ^^  **  twenty-one  years  ;  by  others  at 
twenty-three,  and  differenUy  in  etliers  :  nature  lias  settled  no  period  of  miiths  or  of 
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jmxR  *.  hjr  ker  Imws,  wbensoerer  he  shall  acquire  strength  of  mind  and  body  to^ro- 
Tide  for  tauoaelf,  from  that  moment,  he  is  under  no  control  on  earth! 

la  the  aigument  consistent  in  another  particular  ?  Gentlemen  saj  that  taxation 
must  la  B9  degree,  be  permitted  to  form  a  constituent  element  of  the  basis  of-repre- 
eentation.  Repreaentakldon,  say  they,  implies  constituents  ;  taxation  Joes  not.  Well, 
Sir,  does  not  the  same  reasoninf  apply,  to  exclude  from  th»  estimate  of  numbers,  aa 
a  imaAB  of  representation,  all  woo  are  excluded  from  representation  itself?  If  yon 
must  exclude  tsixation,  because  it  has  n^  constituent  for  its  correllative,  does  not  the 
«ame  reaaoninf  apply  to  all,  who  do  ^ot  possess  the  elective  franchise  ?  They,  too, 
mnsl  be  exeha&i  from  the'basb  ;  and  so  upon  gentlemen's  own  grounds,  that  basis, 
instead  of  extending  'to  all  the  white  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  ahould  be 
e<«lined  to  roters  alone. 

Tliegent/emen  have  pressed  upon  us  certain  other  positions  from  the  Bill  of  Rights; 


their  Go^cenunent  at  pleasure.  These  two  propositions,  if  1  rightly  understood  the 
able  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  w^e  brought  to  shew  that  a  majority 
must  necessarfly  have  the  control  in  every  free  Gt)vernment.  I  shall  not  retrace  the 
fWQOtd  so  well  occupied  on  this  subject  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  except 
so  frr  as  to  confirm  the  truth  of  one  o€  his  remaras.  As  to  any  original  and  inherent 
right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  it  could  not  exist,  antecedently  to  Government.  Majo- 
ntf  is  a  relative  term.  It  implies  an  interchange  of  opinion  among  persons  convened 
lor  coancfl,  and  whose  decision  is  to  control  the  action  of  the  whole  number  so  as- 
seniUed,  or  of  others  conneoted  with  them.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  exist 
ia  a  state  of  nature.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  Government  belongs  to  that  state.  Each 
man  stands  upon  his  own.intrmsic  rights.  Nay,  so  frur  does  one  writer  carry  this  princi- 
ple, as  to  maintain  that,  in  order  to  form  a  social  compact,  which  shall  bind  all  those  who 
eater  into  it,  perfect  mianimity  is  necessary  among  them  all :  and  though  the  whole 
fiuody  of  man  were  to  enter  into  such  a  compact,  it  one  single,  solitary  individual  re- 
fuses his  assent,  the  compact  has  no  binding  power  ^  it  respects  him. 

I  doMuA  say  that  to  carry  the  doctrine  to  this  length,  meets  my  approbation.  Permit 
ne,  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of  majority,  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks.  Some 
wiiters  five  us  a  ▼ery  quaint  and  affected  account  of  it  One  of  ^eat  celebrity,  so 
dtsfines  ue  power  of'^the  m^rity,  as  to  declare,. that  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to 
vote,  he  is  not  to  vote  according  to  his  own  opinion,  but  according  to  his  notion  of 
what  is  the  poblic  will :  and  if  itshall  turn  out  that  the  majority' is  against  liim,  then 
k  only  appears,  thai  he  has  mistaken  the  public  will.  I  do  not  say  that  I  adopt  any 
such  sentiment;  bat  I  mention  thiar,  as  an  example  of  one,  among  the  infinite  number 
of  theories,  wiuch  have  been  broached  on  the  general  subject  Sir,  is  there  any  rule, 
lor  the  dominion  of  a  majority,  so  invariable,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  suppose?  To 
test  this,  let  us  look  at  the  lustory.of  our  own  CQuntry;  both  in  the  State  and  the 
Fedenl  forms  of  its  Government.  Surely,  if  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  supposing, 
that  the  right  of  ja  majority  to  rule,  is  derived  from  a  natural  law,  it  ou^ht  to  have 
that  character  of  uniformity,  which  distinguishes  all  such  laws ',  and  then  it  could  not 
be  subject  to  such  multiplied  exceptions,  as  we  find  to  exist  in  fiict,  in  its  practical 
o^ezatioa.  Look  first  at  the  Federal  Government,  whether  in  its  Executive,  its  Le- 
gudattve,  or  its  Judicial  Department;  and  we  shall  find,  that  a  majority  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, subject  to  the  control  of  a  minority,  greater,  but  by  a  smgle  unit,  tlian  on&- 
third  of  the  whole.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  refuse  to  sign  a  bill, 
Mssed  by  both  Houses  of  Ck>n^res8,  and  shall  return  that  bill  to  tliem  with  his  reasons 
for  soch  refhaal,  the  consent  ot  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  is  requisite 
before  such  bill  can  become  a  law. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  hold  a  double  capacity,  being  a  branch,  as  well  of 
the  Exeentive,'as  of  the  Legislative  Department  of  Grovernment ;  and  when  it  acts  in 
its  Executive  capacity,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  must  concur,  before  any 
treaty  formed  by  the  President,  can  receive  its  due  ratification.  Here,  again,  and  in 
eoocems  too,  of  the  utmost  importance,  a  majority  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  mino- 
nty.  So,  in  the  Judicial  Department,  (the  quasi  Judicial,. at  any  rate,  for  the  Senate 
when  it  sits  to  try  impeachments,  is,  in  fact,  a  Judicative  power,  and  acts  entirely  in 
a  Judicial  character;)  when  the  Senate  thus  sits,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
are  neeesnry  to  convict  the  party  impeached.  Here,  again,  is  found  a  minority,  con- 
trotiin^  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Agmm,  Sir : — Let  us  now  look  nearer  home.  "What  is  our  system  of  elections,  as  it 
ezisu  in  Virginia,  and  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  when  brought  down  to  its 
actnai  practical  OHMcation  ?  Is  it  a  majority  only,  which  in  each  election  district,  has 
the  power  of  sending  a  Delegate,  to  eitlier  House  of  the  Legislature.'  No,  Sir,  a  sim- 
ple plurality  enjoys  that  power.    If,  then,  in  a  certain  district,  th^re  be  ten  candidates 
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■et  Up,  and  neither  one  of  the  ten  shill  receive  even  one-fifth  y  (far  lees  a  majority)  of 
all  the  votes  given,"yet,  if  he  receive  but  a  single  vote  mart  tlian  either  of  the  otlier 
candidates,  he  is  retomed  to  the  Legislature  as  dubr  elected.  And  tliough  so  elected, 
he  is  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  repreifentative  o\  all  the  people  of  tliat  district;  yet 
a  majority  of  four  to  one  was  opposed*  to  his  election.  Does  tlie  majority  rule  here, 
Sir?  I  need  not  ref^r  to  tlie  weU  known  cose  of  our  Juries,  where  the  vote  of  one 
roan  balances  the  vote  of  eleven,  men )  yet  such  an  arran|rement  is  thought  wise,  and 
has,  for  centuries  past,  challen^d  and  received  the  admiration  of  all  reflecting  men. 
So  fiir,  then,  from  the  rule's  being  a  universal  one,  in  all  fVee  Governments ;  m  our 
own  (Government,  the  freest  upon  earth,  a  minority  of  one-third  controls  a  majori^of 
two-thirds :  A  minority  of  one-fifth  may"  control  a  majority  of  four-fifths :  Nay,  Sir,  a 
minority  of  one,  does  every  day  control  a  majority  of  eleven.  It  is  not  as  gentlemen 
say,  that  a  minority  governs  a  majority ;  no,  Sir,  the  minority  under  certain  circum- 
stances, not  having  me  power  of  action  themselves,  are  enabled  to  control  th«  aolido 
of  the  majority :  in  the  language  of  Tully,  in  relation  to  tlie  Tribunes  of  the  people 
at  Rome,  they  have  not  the- power  to  do  mischief  themselves;  they  l»ve  only  the 
power,  to  prevent  it  from  being  done,  by  others.  Let  us  pursue  the  chain  one  link 
mrther,  and  let  us  bring  the  principle  into  the  Halls  of  Legislation.  It  is  susceptible 
<^  mathematical  demonstration,  that  you  can  have  no  certainty  of  hearing  the  voice 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  any  State,  unless  that  State  votes  by  a.  genera]  ticket 
Much  as  that  practice  has  been  objected  to,  as  applied  in  another  election,  it  may  be 
demonstrated,  that  in  many,  if  not  m  most  cases,  a  will  prevails,  which  is  contra^  to 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  For  example :  If  all  the  people  of  Virginia 
riiould  assemble  on  one  day^  I  do  not  say  in  one  place,  but  at  tlieir  several  polls,  and 
should  all  vote  for  the  same  individual,  a  majority  of  their  votes  would,  no  doubt,  ei- 
press  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  But  on  any  system  of  practical  election, 
your  State  must  be  cut  up  into  distrietSy  and  as  the  fi^ictional  minorities  of  these  seve- 
ral districts,  like  the  fractional  minorities  in  different  States,  cannot  be  transferred 
from  one  district  to  another,  it  may  happen,  and  does  happen,  that  an  individual  may 
be  elected  contrary  to  the  will  of  a  very  large  majority  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
election;  and  then,  of  course,  so  far  as  representation  is  concerned,  there  is  the  wM 
of  a  great  majority  against  any  measure  which  may  be  passed  b^  Delegates  so  chosen. 
What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to -which  I  am  brought  by  this  train  of  ireaaoning? 
It  is  this :  that  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed,  mvariable  rule,  on  this  subject. 
Tlie  parties  to  the  civil  compact,  in  estabEshing  a  Crovemment,  and  organizing.its  va* 
rious  Departments,  impart  to  the  system  which  is  the  creature  of  their  will,  such  prii- 
ciples  as  they  have  fbvaid  to  be  prudent  and  just.     In  politics,  as  in  morals,  the  best 


been,  long  ago,  abandoned ;  and  why  ?  upon  grounds  of  practical  utihty. 

The  next  step,  in  theory,  is,  that  everv  one  should  vote :  but  this  plan  b  abandoned 
even  by  the  friends  of  the  present  resolution  :  and  why  so  ?  fbr  the  same  reaaon  ai 
before,  it  cannot  bear  the  test  of  practical  utility.  The  same  principle  applies  to  any 
other  subject  of  enquiry.  A  majority  of  the  people  have  a  riglit  to  re-model  the 
Grovernment,  in  any  way  they  may  consider  as  most  promotive  of  the  public  wel£ire. 
We,  Sir,  are  now  the  representatives  of  tliat  majority.  What  do  we  judge  most 
for  the  public  weal  ?  Even  if  the  doctrine  of  tlie  power  of  the  majority  be  conceded, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  gentlemen  to  what  is  daily  the  fiict,  to  shew  that  the 
people,  though  they  may  not  act  nominally  by  a  majority^  yet  do  so  substantially,  and 
m  effect.  Suppose  we  shall  determine  that  a  mixed  basis  of  representation  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  basis  of  numbers  only;  then  wliether  tlie  voters  be,  as  individual  imits, 
a  majority  or  not,  yet  there  would,  in  truth,  be  a  majority  of  the  people  acting  :  all 
the  members  of  the  community  would  stipulate  with  each  individual  member^  and 
each  individual  would  stipulate  with  all  the  rest,  that  this  shall  be  their  form  of  Go- 
vernment. Because  whatever  should  be  afterwards  done,  no  matter  b^  whom,  if 
according  to  the  Constitution,  would  be  done  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  because 
the  Constitution  itself j  would  have  been  ordained  by  tliat  will.     A  Judge  sentences  a 

{>risoner  :  the  Judge  is  a  solitary  individual ;  but  ne  acts  by  Ihe  force  of  law,  which 
aw  is  created  by  a  majority  of  the  people  acting  through  their  representatives,  whom 
they  have  appointed  their  agents  to  make  the  laws.  The  efiect,  therefore,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  had  been  pronounced  by  a  nonunal 
majority. 

If  I  am  right,  we  must  discard  mere  theory,  adopt  notliing  on  the  ground  of  mere 
•peculation,  out  proceed  to  men  and  things  as  they  are.  In  the  language  of  Solon, 
we  must  establish  not  the  best  passible^  but  the  best  practicable  Government.  Wa 
have  our  wav  open  before  us.  There  is  no  question  as  to  our  power  to  introduce 
what  principles  we  please  ;  the  only  question  for  us  to  ask  is,  whether  the  principle 
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he  fit;  wbcfther  it  be  mete  and  expedient ;  whether  it  will  bear  the  test  of  pracdcat 
nUUty  ? 

In  that  fiew^  let  as  then  investigate  tlie  principle  which  is  now  offered  for  onr 
adoption. 

Iff  when  men  niuie  to  form  a  social  compact,  they  surrendered  only  their  persona] 
rights,  it  mig^  very  ]^Qly  be  conchided,  that  numbers,  and  numbers  alone,  consti- 
tDted  the  pfoper  basb  for  representation.  Upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  contracts 
maJde  between  man  and  man,  (for  the  social  compact  is  on^  a  contract  of  all  the 
niMnbeis  with  esch  individual  memb«r,'and  of  him  with  them,)  if  the  contracting 
parties  surrendered  only  their  personal  rights,  all  would  give,  and,  in  return,  all 
wrould  ne^e  the  same  equivalent  But  when  they  surrender,  not  only  their  per- 
sonal rights,  but  their  property^  there  the  inequality  commences.  One  man  brings 
one  amount  of  property,  another  man  brings  a  different  amount.  I  would  put  it  on 
the  principle  of  compensation ;  the  prinorple  of  equivalents.  Is  it  right,  that  he 
who  has  surrendered  only  his  personal  irights,  should  receive  as  much  as  he  who 
■urrenders  much  more  ?  But,  it  is  said,  that  the  man  who  surrenders  his  property  to 
society,  receives,  as  an  equivalent,  the  protection  of  that  property,  and  that  the  two 
£0  on  v0Ti  p€s»m  tc^ether.  This  argument  is  plausible  ;  and  it  would  be  sound,  if 
he  coold  have  an  infallible  security,  &t  the  society,  or  the  Government,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  should  never  demand  trdm  him  a  greater  contribution  firom  his  pro- 
perty, than  nu>rely  what  is  requisite  for  its  due  protection.  But  we  know  that  Go- 
Temment  claims  tne  right  (and  exercises  it  too)  of  drawing  on  the  purses  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  nnd  expends  hundre<ls,  yes,  myriads,  and  millions  of 
money,  on  schemes  -of  internal  improvement,  and  a  thousand  other  objects  connected 
with  the  internal  police  of  the  country.  When  we  come  to  this  consideration,  does 
not  the  argument  &il  ?  It  is  conceded  to  be  a  good  argument  as  fiur  as  mere  equiva^^ 
kot  for  protection  goes  ;  but  when  you  come  to  contribution  far  beyond  such  equiva* 
leat,  the  argument  is  good  no  lon^r,  but  ceases  and  is  at  a  stand.  The  eloquent  and 
ingenions  gentleman  iltMn  Norfcw  (Mr.  Taylor)  compared  the  relation  betweeQ  the 
pcoiection  afforded  to  jproperty  on  one  hand,  and  the  taxes  levied  by  Govem- 
meat  on  the  other,  to  the  case  of  the  underwriter  and  the  insured.  But,  1  need  not 
to  remind  that  gentleman  of  what  has  been  so  well  And  so  justly  said,  that  nothing 
b  so  apt  to  lead  us  into  error  as  a  simile,  if  we  commence  an  analogy  upon  a  sub- 
ject where  it  will  not  hold  throughout,  and  where  there  are  other  and  afrong  points 
of  discrimination,  of  all  sources  o^  error  thece  is  none  so  fruitful  and  so  fatal  as  such 
mistaken  analor^.  Government,  the  ffenlleman  te]ls  us,  is  the  underwriter :  agreed . 
We,  be  proceeds,  who  pay  taxes,  are  tne  insured.  .Sir,  if  in  this  case,  as  in  ordinary 
cases  of  insuxaace,  we  were  allowed  to  state  the  premium  we  are  willing  to  give,  and 
then  hear  on  what  terms  the  Government  were  wtlling  to  insure,  tliere  would  be 
aome  such  analogy  as  he  supposes.    But  if  the  underwriter  may  first  demand  what 

Crmium  he  pleases,  and  after  taking  that,  may  confiscate  what  portion  of  the  capiUl 
pleases,  besides,  the  case  is  altered.  To  a  gentleman  so  well  skilled  in  mercantile 
law,  as  I  know  that  gentleman  to  be,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  cite  authorities.  I  admit 
that  if  we  had  the  exact  rate  of  premium  fixed  by  compromise,  as  between  buver 
and  seller,  the  analogy  he  gives  might  be  tolerablv  accurate.  But  where  the  under- 
writer has  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  hands,  ancl  the  insured  is  neither  consulted  as 
to  the  rate  of  premium,  nor  can  be  sure  of  not  forfeiting  a  large  part  of  his  capital 
into  the  bargain,  the  argument  &lls  and  comes  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Clairman,  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  amendment,  has  been  spoken  of  in 
•ome  parts  of  this  debate,  in  terms  which  indicate  that  gentlemen  consider  us  as 
aiming  to  perpetrate  injustice.  Sir.  if  I  know  mj  own  heart,  I  would  not  contend 
fer  any  object  on  this  floor,  which  I  did  not  conscientiously  believe  to  rest  upon  the 
Mnndest  principle.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conclusions :  I  may  mistake  the  causes 
ftom  which  the  suggestions  of  my  judgment  have  proceeded ;  but  one  thing  I  do 
know,  that  I  shall  never  advocate  here,  i^hatever  be  the  supposed  case  elsewhere,) 
any  principle  or  measure  which  I  do  not  most  sincerely  bebeve  to  be  right.  Sir,  is 
the  principle  for  which  the  friektds  of  the  amendment  are  contending,  a  principle  no- 
vel and  unknown  ?  One  of  the  most  ardent  whigs  that  ever  advocated  tlie  cause  of 
free  principles,  a  man  who  has  done  more  to  promote  the  cause  of  equal  rights  and 
<rf"  PvUameotary  reform  than  almost  any  man  of  this  day  in  England,  a  man  who  has 
pl««W  for  a  more  expanded  right  of  suffrage  in  tliat  country  than  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates, wfum  up  his  doctrine,  and  his  demand  m  this  :  that  the  roost  just  and  adequate 
representrtion  would  be,  that  wkich  is  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  of  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  society  to  the  public  expenses.  Yet  this  man  was  an  enthusiast  for 
fiherty,  boming  with  a  holy  aidour  in  her  cause.  .    »     v 

It  is  ocged  that  numbers  only  are  required,  and  a  property  qualification  entirely  duj- 
''^gvdediB  many  of  our  sister  SUtes.  So  far  as  this  ar^ment  goes,  I  answer  that  in 
North  Ga»t£n»  a  property  tax  of  some  sort  is  required  m  the  election  of  Senators  ; 
in  South  Carolina,  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  is  founded  upon  just  such  a  corn- 
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pound  basw  as  thi»  amendment  propoaee,  and  in  GUsorgia,  an  allowance  is  made  of 
three-fifUiB  of  all  slave  propertv,  as  in  tlie  Federal  compact.  And  what  is  Uie  fact  tn 
respect  to  our  sister  Stated  to  the  East  ?  In  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  tax- 
ation, so  fiir  ffom  being  disregarded,  is  made  tlie  sole  basis  as"  respects  elections  to  the 
Senatorial  branch  of  the  Legislature  :  and  in  reference  to  Massachusetts  particularly, 
I  say  that  the  example  is  pregnant  with  useful  instruction.  The  experiment  thefe  has 
borne  the  test  of  forty  years  experience ;  and  when,  a  few  years  since,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  alter  this  feature  of  their  Constitution,  after  solemn  argument,  it  was  retain- 
ed in  her  code.  We  are  referred  to  the  experience  of  our  sister  Stiftes :  Sir,  so  far  as 
experience  goes,  it  is  in  our  favor ;  so  far  as  experiment  is  concerned,  it  is  against  us : 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  strong  and  marked  line  between  the  two.  Ex- 
perience is  like  tlie  light  of  the  sun,  bright,  constant,  and  uniform.  Experiment  is  a 
meteor,  transient  in  its  splendor,  and  uncertain  and  irregular  in  all  its  movements. 
Talk  to  me  of  the  experience  of  States  whiCb  came  into  being  but  yesterday !  Why,  Sir, 
1  have  myself,  assisted  in  the^;reati«n  of  some  half  dozen  of  tliem.  States  in  their 
pupillage  :  or  who  have  just  escaped  from  it !  tell  the  people  of  Virgi|iia  of  an  ignu 
futuushke  this  for  their  guide !  taik  about  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  Government 
wliich  began  but  yesterday  !  Sir,  I,  beg  leave  to  decline  to  follow  any  such  guide. 
If  I  must  have  guide  and  precedent,  I  had  rather  look  toward  the  steady  habits  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  experiment  has  continued  forty  years  and  more  :  and  where 
that  experiment  was  in  the  full '  tide  of  successful  progress,  when  those  States,  lo 
whose  experience  we  are  so  reverently  referred,  were  naught  but  trackless  wilds, 
roamed  by  savages  in  quest  of  gome,  and  who  have  not  had  time  even  for  an  experi- 
ment. Admitting  that  there  was  some  analogy  between  the  condition  of  Virinnia, 
and  States,  in  circumstances  so  different,  still  I  sa^,  let  me  have  experience,  which, 
according  to  Lord  Verulom,  is  "  tlie  Mistress  of  the  world,"  and  not  experiment, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  ]^uides.  And  why,  Sir  ?  There  is  not  a  farmer  in 
your  State,  who  will  trv  an  experiment,  tlmt  is  suggested  to  him,  till  he  finds  out  thai 
somebody  else  has  tried  it  before  him.  Shall  we  trust  to  an  authority  like  this,  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  our  Commonwealth  ? 

A  strong  case  was  put  by  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk  (Mr.  Taylor)  to  shew  the  in- 
justice tliat  might  flow  from  taking  property  into  the  account,  m  fixing  our  basis  of 
representation.  He  supposed  a  country  to  contain  a  few  individuals  of  great  wealth, 
and  others  who  were  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  where  fifty  rich  men 
might,  through  the  weight  of  tlieir  property,  out  vote  two  hundred  and  fifty  poor  men. 
We  are  far  from  contending  for  sUch  inequality  among  voters,  nor  do  we  desire  to  see 
it  prevail.  In  the  same  district,  we  would  make  all  the  voters  equal,  no  matter  how 
unequal  tlieir  property.  But  how  did  the  gentleman  get  to  his  conclusion,  from  suck 
premises  f  I  believe  he  would  find  himself  puzzled  to  make  out  the  middle  term  of 
his  syllogism.  His  argument,  however,  has  been  already  answered  bjr  the  gentleman 
from  Nortliampton,  and  the  gentleman  fVom  Chesterfield,  (Messrs.  Upshur  and  Leigh,) 
and  the  answer  is  this,  th&t  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  rich  oppressing  the  poor  by 
Legislation,  where  both  reside  within  the  same  district  of  the' State,  and,  therefore, 
have  a  community  of  local  feeling  and  interest.  I  have  another  answer  to  it.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  representative  Government,  that  it  stands  on  the  basis  of  responsibility. 
The  representative  is  answerable  to  tliose  who  gave  him  his  power.  But  if  wer  are  to 
be  taxed,  as  a  people,  by  individuals,  not  responsible  to  us  for  their  public  acts,  the 
Government  is  done  firom  that  moment. 

I  make  a  distinction  between  civil  liberty  and  political  liberty.  Under  a  Govern- 
ment of  an  oligarchical,  or  even  a  monarchical  form,  civil  Uberty  may,  nevertheless; 
be  enjoyed,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  For  Princes,  bom  to  even  a  despotic 
throne,  may  perchance,  be  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent  temper,  and  in  no  wise  dispos- 
ed to  exercise  the  oppressive  power  with  which  the  Constitution  has  invested  tliem. 
Augustus,  as  we  all  know,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  during,  at  least  a  part  of 
his  reign,  with  clemency  and  forbearance.  But  tliis  is  not  political  liberty.  I  may 
enjoy  a  large  measure  of  personal  freedom  under  such  a  Government,  but  I  enjoy  it 
by  pernussion,  b^  sufferance  merely.  To  convert  this  freedom  into  poHtical  Uberty,  it 
must  be  made  mine  of  right,  and  I  must  have  the  means  of  securing  it.  Now,  to  apply 
this  doctrine  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  The  delegate,  who  re^ 
sides  in  the  same  district  witli  his  constituents,  returns  back  to  them,  and  is  responsible 
to  them  for  his  political  acts ;  the  citizens  hold  him  by  a  strong  cord ;  and  if  he  has  not 
been  a  good  steward,  he  may  certainly  calculate  en  meeting  his  reward.  But,  how 
does  this  principle  apply,  when  he  who  lays  the  tax,  and  tliey  who  are  to  pay  it,  reside 
in  different  portions  of  thf  State  ?  He  may  vote  ruin  to  liis  felldw<*itizens  in  a  dietant 
part  of  the  State,  and  never  be  called  to  account  for  it !  They  did  not  elect  him,  and 
they  cannot  call  him  to  any  account  for  his  stewardship. 

[Mr.  Taylor  here  rose  to  explain  :  He  said  he  had  waited  until  the  gentleman 
from  Orange  had  completed  his  argument  on  this  point ;  he  had  not  risen  to  answer 
It ;  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  staUng  the  position  he  had  taken,  and  the  principle 
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on  w\&di  he  bad  relied,  irf  the  argument  he  fonner\7  addrewed  to  the  Conyention. 
VHttt  1  saj,  obeerred  Mr.  Taylor,  ia,  that  our  OoTernment  rests  on  tte  principle  of 
wjttid  ri^ts,  ainong  all  men  who  are  worthy  of  political  nower ;  and  1  contend  that 
<m  that  prihclpTb  reata  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions.  If  you  fix  the  terms  of  qua- 
tificatron  by  a  fiindixmen^l  UCw,  deciaring  who  may  vote,  and  who  may  not,  then  my 
poiitioh  is,  that  there  exists  a  perfect  equality  of  rights,  among  all  the  voters  thus 
^oaliflfiMl/  \t,  in  a  district  giving  3Q0  votes,  2oO  yotes  sliall  not  elect  a  representative, 
wU^  the  temainin^SQ  dp  electhim,  I  say  that  you  destroy  all  free  principle,  and 
dBsgi^e  it  as  yoa  will,  call  it  what  yx)u  please,  you  do,  in  efiect,  estabhsh  an  aristocra- 
ey,-an  odious  aristocracy  of  wealth.  You  all  opjibse  the  admission  of  such  a  princi- 
we  wkki^  yoor  ctmnty  lines ;  and  repudiate  it  aff  aristocratical  in  its  character. 
wfhf  is  it  less  aristocratical  or  less  odious^  whan  extended  to  districts,  or  to  the  State 
«t  J^i^e?    These  were  my  positions,- and  this  was  my  argument.] 

ifr.  Barbour  re^uiqed.     He  had  never  knowin^y  misstated  Uie  argument  of  any 
fpDtleman  opposed  to  him :  and  with  due  submission,  he  still  contended,  that  he  had 
Mitker  miffititHj  nor  nckisunderstoed  the-argumeut  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk. 
fia  argament,  s^  Mr.  B.  was  based  on  the  equality  .of  *all  Uie.  voters  within  a  given 
dwtiitft,  and  went  ta  sho  »  that  the  same  principle  of  equality  ought  to  be  extended  to 
aH  othw  districta ;  and,  in  reply  to  this  argument,  I  was  going  on  to  show  the  difference 
Wtwieea  tiie  cases  of  a.  represeatative  elected  (by  whatever  rule)  from  the  jdistrict 
vbsia  be  resides,  ^iid  returning  again  to  t|iat  district,  responsible  for  his  publ  c  con- 
Aiet,  aod  that  of  a  representative,  chosen  jn  oiu  part  of  the  State,  and  who  has  by 
las  p«Hk  aeis,  oppressively  injured  another  and  a  (Hslant  part  of  it,  to  which  he  is 
■ot  re^KHQsible,  ukI  by  which  he  eannot  be  punished.    And  though  rich  and  poor 
■9B)  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  same  districi,  yet  there  is  safety  to  property,  not  only 
kprauu.  there  is  a  community  of  feeling  and  interest,  but  because  of  the  responsibility 
wbich  the  representative  thus  eleeted,  owes  to  all  his  constituents,  both  rich  and  poor, 
aa4  who  are  iat«resied'in  proportion  to  their  respective  property.     And  here  permit 
wut  to.  make  an  ^earnest  and  most  sincere  disclaimer  of  all  intention  to  impute  to  my 
feUov-citixeos  of  Virginia,  any  thing -like  an  improp^  purpose.     I  have  no  such  belief 
wbalever,  bot  give  to  them  all  that  credit  for  inte^ity  of  motive,  which  I  claim  for 
vay*^.    But  while  fouA  is  the  surest  of  all  foundations  in  matterd  of  religion,  the 
very  reien^  of  6ith,  is  the  tri^e  foundation  of  all^ee  Governments.    They  are  found- 
«4  >B  j^''^*'*t^i  -Aod  guarded  by  cautigh  ;  nor  eoi)  the  spirit  of  Uberty  long  survive 
Wtuomg,  any  peeple  wiu^e  this  jealous  vigilance  is  not  kept  in  perpetual  vigour.     In  * 
MoaaiebieB,  its  action  is  against  the  Monarch.     Here,,in  the  United  States,  so  frilly 
la  it  known  and  recognized,  that  the  people  have  written  it  on  all  their  gates,  and  ex- 
mtdme  it  not  merely  against  their  official  agents,  but  even  against  themselves.     To  pre- 
TMBt  the  people  cf  Virginia  from  being  carried  away,  by  their  own  partiaFities,  into  a 
fBeoDftlMre  coniidence,  they  have  themselves- declared,  that  the  people  shall  not  elect 
ptf  nan.  to  the  HouM  of  Delc^tes,  who  is  under  25  years  of  age,  nor  to  the  Senate, 
«no  is  under  30.     Sir,  I  speak  of  human  nature  as  it  is.     1  '<  nothing  extenuate  nor 
Might  met  down  in  malice ."     I  draw  uo  lines  of  partial  discrunination  :  but  1  take  my 
ibuid  on  the  great  principle  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  not  feith,  but  the  reverse  of 
hkthj  m  the  foundation  of  all  gopd  Qovernment,  and  that  no  nation  is  frt«e,  unless 
they  ^fOBBtmyoUtical  Hberty,  by  which  I  understand  the  power  to  secure  their  own 


fVe  have  beard  much  said  against  the  principle  of  the  amendment,  as  going  in 
practj^Xf  tp  make  an  unjust  discrimination  im  favour  of  the  rich.  But,  gentlemen 
Aonid  jycdiect,  that  it  proposes,  within  the  .electoral  districts  of  this  State,  no  distinc- 
tlMo  iMtsreen  the  high  an^  th#  low.  •  But  no  man,  Mr,  ChairmaR,  need  to  feel  greatly 
alacssad,  on  the  score  of  wealth  among  .us.  Those  who  have  lived  but  for  a  few  years, 
amy  aee,frmn  ftn  inspection  of  the  map  of  Virginia,,  how  fleeting  are  all  human  pos- 
■aanotts.  The  wheel  of  fortune  never  stands  still,  but  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  revo- 
Iwtaoo.^  He  who  was  on  the  summit  yeat^day^  may  be  at  the  bottom  to-day.  It  was 
mil  said  thai  primogenHore,  and  .the  law  of  entails,  ajre  the  two  columns  of  Monar- 
ckf' ;  and  that  the  breaking  dewii  of  entails,  and  passing  the  act  of  parcenary,  se- 
rpe^ial  change  in  the  possession  <rf  property.     There  exists  not  the  slight- 


!  a  perpetual  change  in  the  possession  <^  property.     

danger  of  a  permanent  concentration  of  wealth,  m  any  one  portion  of  our  coun- 
tljr*  *r  amoog  any  particular  class  of  our  citizens. 

WiA  proper  deference,  I  would  take  leave  to  suggest,  that  throughout  a  great  part 
at  tkum  discosnon,  gentlemen  have  confounded  cirS  rights  with  political  power.  An 
arffameBt,  which  goea  for  Che  security  of  civU  rights,  mvolves  consideraUons  of  one 
kind;  wlule  an  argument  for  the  distribution  of  political  power,  involves  considera- 
^  of  a  very  different  description.  All  the  individuals  of  the  discarded  classes,  to 
"  lefeftBoe  has  already  been  made,  are  fully  entiUed  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
.  Minors,  women,  (for,  in  thU  respect,  the  ladies  are  aa  fully  in  possession  of 
rights,  as  any  of  tha  lordly  sex,)  and  even  aliens,  except  as  ^  the  tenure  and 
liiWOTfof  iwl  ertate;  and  even  that  distincUon  has  been  gradually  frittered 
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away  to  a  mere  form.  When  tfie.  question  has  reepect  to  civjl  rights,  no  distinction  otn 
take  plase  from  age,  sqx,  or  any  of  tiie  othec  causes  which  operate  in  the  other' case, 
unless,  indeed,  under  ciTcuin*«*nces  of  an  extraordinary  kind ;  but,  yvhen  the  quef- 
tion  has  reference  t»  political  power,  then  we  must  .have'  respect  to  a^e,  to  sex,  to 
birth  ;  and  a  variety  of  circumstouces,  which  go,  in  practice,,  to. exclude  from  the  pos- 
session of  it,  a  large  majority  of  every  community.  Here  we  must  of  necessity  lock 
at  the  condition  of  tlie  individual,  arid  deterqiine  whether  lie  has  the  requisites  lor  the 
enjoyment  and  exercise  of  that  power.  Some  jtems  of  qualification,  all  must  adink, 
the  payment  of  tax,  and  seme  residence  within  ;Uie  State,  are  required  by  tlte, gentle- 
men themselves  :  they  call  the  possession  of  these  qualifications,  a  fitness  for  the  fes- 
tive franchise  ;  while  some  of  them  have,  so  far  extended  the  ,quaIifisation,  as  to  r^ 
quire  permanent  residence,  and  eilher  nativity  or  naturalization.  ^  "- 

Now,  then,  the  question  comes  back  upon  us ;  if  it  be  ri^ht,  because  GroveminMt 
operates  on  persons,  that  persons  ought  to  be  represented  ;  is  it  nc^t  equally  right,  tfiat 
becauite  it  operates  on  property,^property  ought  to  be  represented  ?  Take  the  coAp 
verse  of  this  {Kwition  ;  and  ]iow  will  it  wofk  ?  What  would' the  gmtlsiden  saj  tea 
Government  where  property  only  was  represented  and  persdhs  excluded  ?  None  «f 
them  would  accord  to  it ;  yet  we  have  an  example  olf  such  a  state  of  things  ui  t|k» 
Roman  (Jovemment. 

It  is  the  distribution  of  the  State  into  cmtwruSj  where  property  alon«wat  taken tst* 
view.  Afterwards,  indeed,  according  to  their  usual  courser,  that  people  went  into  tk^ 
opposite  extreme  ;  and  then  the  State  was  divided  into  tnhfSf  in  which  pe<R>le  aknoiii 
were  considered,  and  property  was  wholly  disregarded.  In  the  Stette  of  MaiiUilii^ 
setts,  as  I  have  already  stated,  they- go  to  the<extent  of  making  property  the  on^fy  di* 
terion  in  voters  for  one  branch  of  their  legislature.  But  I  ask,  neitnep  iw  OmUiit^ 
centuries f  nor  Cmnitia  by  tribes.  I  ask  46t  a  compound  ratio  of  both.  Both  are  equal^ 
at  the  command  of  the  Legislature,  and  both 'need  security  against  an  abuse  of  powM. 
A  priori  indeed  )  as  it  is  ooncedipd  by  all,  that  beoaUse  the  Government  a^  upcm  fW' 
sons,  they  should  be  represented,  so  in  like  maimer,  as  Government  acts  upon  pr<h 
perty,  the  owners  of  that  property  ought  to  have  some  repreientation  in  referni6l 
to  it,  as  between  the  diflfepent  districts  of  the  Commonw^th.     If  this- be  time  »i 

general  principle,  it  applies  emphaticaHy  to  tfate  particular  condition  of  Virginia  ^  ii 
le  eastern  part  of  which,  there  is  almost  half  4he  population,  which,  as-sfuk, 
be  excluded  upon  the  whita  basis,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  that  population  aSj^  ^ 
'  pays  an  enormous  disproportion  of  the  tax ;  thus  presenting  Oe  striking  fiict,  tfaftt 
very  cause  which  would  forever  keep  down  the  eastern  representation, much  bek>wik 
standard,  would  forever  aggravate  their  taocatioh,  far  be^^d  a  just  standard.  TitB 
amendment  under  discussion,  proposes  someYemedy  for  tms  great  injostice. 

It  is  tlie  natural  desire  of  us  all,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  wis  ^institution  in  sOBk 
a  manner,  that  it  shall  stand  and  endure.  If  that  be  our  purpose,  We  must  rest  it  A 
these  two  great  columns :  PeMons  and  property.  Withdraw  either,  and  you  have  a 
weak  and  tottering  edifice,  which  never  can  eordure  the  shocks  of  time.  If  I  m^l 
venture  upon  a  simile,  I  ^ould  compare  our  Constitution  to  an  extensive  ^nd  de6Mli 
piece  of  machinery.  If  the  engineer  who  devised  its  structure,  shall  so  arrtngeHi 
internal  wheels,  that  they  act  in  opposite  directions,  and  on  antagonist  principles,  tka 
result  must,  of  necessity,  be,  that  its  works  can  easily  be  put  out  of  order,  and  tint 
the  machine  itself  is  not  likely  to  last.  But,  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  so  anmng^fke 
various  parts,  that  all  its  wheels  shall  move  in  one  direction ;  that  aH  the  principleeof 
its  action  shall  be  harmonious  and  -unHbrm  ;  that  there  shall  be  no  clashing  of-  vkMl 
against  wheel,  but  all  shall  move  by  one  hiw,  and  to  one  end;  tfien  the  Biai*hinfi 
v^ile  it  reflects  credit  upon  t^e  skill  and  ingenuity  of  its  author,  will  accontfltisli  te 
beneficial  purposes  for  which  it  was  desifi^ed,  and  will  continue  to  work,  #ith»it 
needing  any  material  repairs,  to  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  We  have  an  instM^ 
tive  warning-  on  this  subject  in  the  history  and  kite  of  the  Ancient  Republics.  Wlilto* 
ever,  in  any  of  their  Constitutions,  persons  and  property,  were  set  in  oppostktt  li 
each  otlier,  the  result  invariably  was  ft)und  to  be,  heart-burnings,  conflicts,  CDuftiii^ 
bloodshed,  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  finally,  the  utter  and. disastrous downAdl  of  Iftei^r 
and  the  establishment  of  Despotic  Government.  I  would  place  these  twa  prinfiMH 
side  by  si<le,  in  perfect  harmony.  I  would  encourage  nothing  hke  distrust,  or  0<ttnBt 
between  them  ;  but  would  blend  their  action  into  perfect  concert,  and  thus  pfal^0Bi$ 
lasting  tranquillity.  If  persons  remained  safely  protected,  beneath  the  overshadoirtl^g 
power  of  the  State,  I  would  have  property  protected  too.  On  the  other  han^*^  ' 
safety  of  property  was  put  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  ;  I  would  iHW 
upon  the  same  organic  hmsin,,  the  perfect  security  of  persons.  It  is  the  interest  ot^kiM  t 
great  community  to  keep  tlie  provisions  of  its  Government,  safe  and  inviolate 


tlirwe  provisions  just,  and  then  they  will  abide  long  j  and  the  edifice  of  SUte,  sofaJMl 
r"!L  ^^}^^L}^3^^^^  ^*'***i*  "  ^^*  inheritance  and  the  characteristic  of  man,  sMl 
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stand  for  posterity,  secure  from  internal  danger,  and  equally  saffe,  as  I  trust  and  Re- 
lieve, from  external  violenee. 
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Bir.  Baldwin,  of  'AngUMtM,  after  ajnigning  his  motives  for  addressipg  tlie  Coniinlt- 
te^  St  that  period  of  the  debate,  and  t^is  intention  to  present  bis  views  of  the  Kubject 
with  as  nfbch  brevity  as  practicable,  proceeded  to  state  tlie  question  under  consiciera- 
tioa.  The  resolatipn  reported  by  the  Legislative  Coinoiittee,  ajul  ti;.*  uineiidment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cuipeper,  present  tlie  question^  wiicilicr  represeiitu- 
tkm  ought  to  be  appcwtioned  equally  aniongst  the  citizens  of  this  Cununonwealtli, 
who  shall  be  admitlad  to  the  right  of  sinfrage,  according  to  nuiiiber.s,  or  whether  it 
■haU  b«  apportionecf  amongst  tliem  unequaiJy,  by  adopting  a  basis  compounded  of 
nmnbeta  aiuTt^iBlion.  it  is  a  question,  so  tar  as  relates  to  numbers,  between  equa- 
lity on  the  oaa  hand,  and  inequality  on  the  oilier ;  and  nfiet  the  admissioiiis  made  by 
gentlemen  epppsed  to  me  in  tliis  debate,  I  may  surely  venture  to  a«hert.  w  ithout 
BNKh  iear  of  pontradiotion,  that  according  to  the  genius  of  our  political  iiistitutinns, 
whenevor  a  qaestiou  arises  concerning  the  distribution  of-^)ower,ajn()nght  the  people 
thcjBseive«,  the  source  of  all  power,  tlie  rlile  of  equality  ought  to  prevail.  uuIhsh 
nme^eod  reason  be  shewn  to  tlie  contrary.  The  gentleiiiuu  Iroui  lJul|M'per  (Mr. 
Green)  and  the  gvntlenian  from  Northampton  (Mr.  Upshur)  have  both  c<.nce(ied, 
(hat  oader  a  Republican  Governniant,  it  is  correct,  as  a  general  rule,  th.it  tlie  povv«  r 
of  th«  State  ought  t»  be  placed  in  the  hands  oPtlie  mnjority  of  its  citizens;  but 
liieT  ronttn4  that  peculiar  circu Distances  may  exist,  which  would  render  the  apph- 
—  Tof  that  rule  unjust  and  impohtic.  On  tliis  occasion,  they  conceive  that  a  suf- 
i  to  hiBtiiy  an  exception,  may  be  foUnd  in  tiie  contrariety  of  interests 
^  diTOi«nt  sectkm»6f  this  Common wealtli.  If  all  the  various  portions  of 
Var;paia  were  entirely  assimilatednn  territory,  population,  wealtli  and  rvHources,  nei- 
tbar  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  nor  1  presume  any  member  of  tliis  Committee, 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  approve  the  basis  of  repre«enti;.Uon  pro|>Oi»ed  by  the  re- 
winfion  jire  are  now  considering- 

Nolwithataadin^  the  conflicting  intevesta  which  some  gentlemen  suppose  to  exist  be- 
tmfitu  diffiarent  sectiena  of  the  State,  none,  I  presume, are  disponed  to  treat  tliis  contro- 
MBv  as  a  oaere  struggle  for  power.  If  it  were  so  regarded,  all  discussion  of  tlie  subject 
Wuiu4  be  worse,  than  useless.  Jt  would  be  mischievous.  It  would  only  serve  to  iii- 
i  our  ewn  minds,  and  scatter  throughout  the  community,  tlie  fire-brands  of  dis- 
Ko,  Sir,,  we  all  profeas,  and  1  trust  sincerely,  to  be  desirous  of  arriving  at  a 
t  coQclunon,  and  to  be  engaged  in  tliis  comparison  of  sentiments,  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Ught  from  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  the  character  and  feelings 
^  ear,people,  ^e  precepts  of  experience,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  jiolicy.  It  has 
h*ee  aaid  by  several  genllemennn  this  debate,  that  all  men  are  actuated  by  self-inter- 
aat ;  and  I  naTe  no  objection  to  the  proposition^  when  understood  to  embrace  that  no- 
Ue  and  enlightened  self-interest.  Which  ieaclies  us  tlte  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  aU  sordid  and  contracted  prejudices,  upon  tlie  -altars  of  duty  and 
fatrioCinnl 

.In  aaserttn^  Che  principiea  which  in  nfy  opinion  elucidate  this  subject,  I  shall  not 
Mcm^the  im|mtatie9  ef  indulging  in  abstract  discussion;  a  mode  of  argument  so 
■mch  ^precated  by  some  of  the  ei^ntlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  wliicli  I  ac- 
knowledge  ie  lesa  renlarkable'for  its  utility,  than  its  intricate  and  almost  intermina- 
kia  duuacter.  For  my  own  pari,  Sir,  having  always  regarded  Government  as  prac- 
tiaal  IB  ita  tczj  nature,  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  derive  m.uch  useful  information 
tnm  tlM  b«t  oonatructfcd  theories,  though  auatainad  with  all  tlie  powers  of  intellect, 
■Md  adorned  with  all  the  charms  of  eloquence.  I  was  delighted,  Sir,  with  the  logical 
•ad  beautiful  abetract  reasoning  employed  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  (Mr. 
U^ahor,)  with'^the  avowed  object  ot  proving  that  abstractions  cannot  be  safely  rehed 
ipoa,  in  matters  of  Government.  Let  us  leave,  then,  to  school-men  and  sophists,  all 
Ike  theoriee  coooeming  the  origin  and  nature  of  Government  in  general,  and  save 
oupclv—  the  trouble  of  en<^uiring  whether  it  should  be  traced  to  patriarchal  supre- 
■aey,  phyaieal  force,  or  social  compact.  I  would  not  dispute  witli  any  people,  the 
r  of  any  political  system  which  they  have  thought  proper  to  sanction  by  their 
km  or  acquiescence  ;  even  though  they  acknowledge  tlie  Divine  right  of 
.,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  or  boast  the  privileges  and  immunities  ex- 
fiero  the  fears  or  conceded  by  the  clemency  of  monarchs,  or  cherish  the 
— ..Jgaiic  notions  of  noble  birth,  subordination  of  ranks,  and  hereditary  authority, 
AHA  jet,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  far  from  admitting  Uie  broad  proposition  which  has 
ean  MJtihjd  and  reiterated  in  this  debate,  that  there  are  no  principles  in  politics.  If, 
adeedy^Mllemen  mean  only  by  this  assertion,  that  there  are  no  abstract  pruicip  es 
of  Qormmmi  which  must  be  regarded  as  true  in  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  and  under 
■fl  etreaiMtonces,  I  should  consider  it  a  waste  of  time,  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
with  them  vpon  the  subject.  But  surely,  Sir,  there  are  principles  of  a  practical  na- 
t«e,  wit^iout  which,  no  free  Government  can  exist,  and  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
which  ia  ra^pensable,  in  order  to  jusUfy  and  illustrate  \U  institutions.  A  Govern- 
■MAt  which  rests  upon  public  opinion,  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  aid  ol  such 
frtnciples ;  the  result,  if  you  please,  of  observation  and  experinoe,  but  sancUoned  by 
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MifM>n.and  cherished  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  which  may  be  confr 
y  appealed  to,  oii^l  important  questions ^^affecting  their  safety  or  happines*. 
rs,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  emphatically  a  Government. of  principles :  pnnbiples  ei- 
hed  by  the  wisdom,  and  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  out  fathers.  It  tf  ce^ 
r  not  our  purpose  to  tear  up  the  foundations  of  our  political  system,  and  estab- 
L  new  one  out  of  the  ruins  >  our  object  is  to  reform  n^d  amend,  but  not  to  rero- 
n'ze.  Without,  therefore,  indulging  in'abstract  theories,  or, referring  to  the  syi- 
of  other  nations,  let  us  resort  to  those  fundamental  tenths  which^jonstitute  thi 
of  our  own  system.  We^shall  find  them  all-sufficient  for  eveVy  Jiisefil  purj^oM » 
will  serve  as  **  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a  light  to  our  path,"  upon  this  or  any  othwr 
ict  of  our  duties.  <      .    '  '.    .        . 

this  country^  highly  favoured,  as  we  believe,  by  Heaven,  and  distingui^ed  ibr 
ivil  and  political  liberties;  we  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the -people,  thefidnc^ 
:haracter  of  all  public' agents.  We  consider  tiie  people  not  only  as  the  object 
subjects  of  Government,  but  as  the  governors  themselves  in  Xhe  last  resort,  aiid 
>nly  safe  depositories  of  unlimUeii  pojver.  We  regard  the  organ*  of  legidatiti 
ority  as  representatives  of  the  people j  accountable  to  them,  and  constituted  faf 
purpose  of  expressing  their  will.  We  acknowledge  that*tlu8.  general  or  pub^ 
must  prevail,  whether  in  the  ordinary  legislative  enactments,  or  in  the  constoi^ 
and  alteration  of  the  fnndamental  law&.  As  unanimity  in  the  operations  of  sudl 
Dvernment,  is  in  the  nature  of  thins^,  impracticable,  the  gener^  wili  is  to  be  e» 
5ed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority.  This,  as  the  gentleman  (h>m.  Fr«d«riek  (Mft. 
ke)  has  correctly  stated,  is -a  rule  ibonded  upon  necessity  ;' for  otherwise,  ifae 
lie  will  would  be  nu^tory,  at  would  be  expressed  by  the  Voic^  of  the  mmority) 
absurdity  of  which  is  manifest. 

ione  of  these  principles  have,  as  yet,  been  controverted  in  this  debate.  'It  has  ntt 
n  been  denied,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  ought  to  prevail ;  the  only  contftyver- 
s  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  rule  ;  some  gentlemen  contending  that  a  m^ 
:y  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  a  majority  of  numbers  klone.  On  thi«  point,  itii 
,r  necessary  that  reference  should  <be  had  to  the  language  employed  in  our  BUI  of 
hts,  wliich  asserts  that  a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indabitaUe,  unalisi- 
s,  and  indefeasible  right,  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  the  Government.  It  in  in 
B  that  any  one  can  doubt  the  m^rity  here  spoken  of,  b  a  majority  of  nqm. 

not  a  majority  of  interests,  or  of  interests  ana  numbers  combined.     It  Is  trde  i 

clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  intended  as  a  declaration,  that  in  all  a 
itever,  in  which  a  conflict  of  opinions  may  occur,  the  question  in  controversy  Is  to  Is 
ided  by  a  majority  of  numbers  \  and  the  gentleman  from  Orange  (Mr.  BarboUr)  Iw 
ed  various  examples  in  which  the  rale  is  not  applicable.  The  principle  declared,^ 
iously  in  reference  only  to  the  sovereign  right  of  the  people^  to  establish  or  cham 
fundamental  law  ;  and  il  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  tnm^i'i 
y  so  determine,  give  an  ascandanoy in  tfte  Government  \o  the  minority.  But  isH 
sonable  that  they  should  do  so  ?  and  would  not  such  a  transfer  of  power  be  »  gnm 
lation  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  ?  The  majority  have  ^e  ttB- 
istioned  right  to  change  the  very  foundations  of  Grovemment,  and  distribute  pott* 
i  power  according  to  their  own  discretion ;  and  yet  they  are  asked  to  subjset 
mselves  and  their  posterity,  by  their  own  yohinthry  act,  to  the  control  of  the  ni- 
ity .     Should  they  do  so,  they  wiH  shew  themselves  well  worthy  of  bec<Mming  "  kvm- 

of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  I  would  ask.  Sir,  if  tliere  is  any  one  here  vko 
uld  venture  to  propose,  that  when  the  Oonstltution,  which  we  are  engaged  in  pie- 
ing,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  the  quasaon 
11  not  be  decided  by  the  maionty  of  qualified  voters  ?  And  snould  there  be  reesw- 
to  the  people,  as  undoubtedly  their  right,  a  veto  upon  the  enactments  of  the  I^ 
lature,  would  they  not,  in  the  exercise  of  that  direct  power,  decide  nccot^&itg  to 
nbers  ?    The  purpose  of  representation,  is  the  delegation  of  power  to  a|fent8,  mb^ 

people  cannot,  with  convenience,  immediately  exercise  themsehrea,  and  no  imh 
ility  ought  to  prevail,  in  regard  to  the  delegated  authority,  which  would  not'lo 
nitted  amongst  those  from  wnom  it  is  derived,  if  retained  by  them  in  their  «m 
ids.  * 

have  thus  endeavored,  by  referring  to  well  established  principles,  to  shew  thilflt 
quality  ought  to  exist  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  it  is  true  that^M 
lit  of  suffrage  itself,  may,  and  ought  to  be  limited.  All  those  are  to  be  excloiiA 
n  cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  it  discreetly ;  that  is  to  say,  in  such  manner  as  vli 
mote  the  safety  and  happiness  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  commiifl%< 
B  upon  this  principle,  that  various  classes,  embracing  many  individuals,  are  excUld- 
.  of  which,  obvious  and  familiar  examples  have  been  stated  in  tlie  course  of  ika* 
ate.  It  is  Ujion  this  principle  alone,  tliat  any  freehold  or  other  property,  qualifies- 
I  can  be  required  from  the  electors.     The  quaUfications,  of  whatever   nature,  me 

Bulijecto  of  a  sound  and  wholesome  discreUon,  and  ought  to  be  fairly  and  imptfti- 

adjusted,  with  a  view  only  to  the  public  good,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  eleyating 
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Cff  depTewng  my  portions  of  90ciety  .  &at  when  once  establiBhedi  all  thoee  entitled  to 
the  T)^t  of  lufrm^e  ou^ht  to  be  admitted  upon  terms  o^  perfect  eqmlHy.  We  can- 
not with  prophttty ,  diBtinguifih  amongst  pdividuab,  or  masses  of  i^Idividuals.  There 
b  no  doubt  a.  wide  difference  between  the  merits  of  individuals,  intrinsic  or  adventi- 
tifns.  Mox^  mtfegnty,  talents,  learning,  reputable  connections,  the  fruits  of  industry, 
KqaireA  <A  'mbeiited,  al  way  a  give  the  possessor  an  influence  over  the  opinions  and 
eondaet  of  o^ers;  but  those  advantages  ar^  sufficient  in -themselves  and  require  no 
tttiftctal  distinctions.  Neither  justice  nor  good  policy  requires  that  authority  should 
krep  pace  with  in^uence,  and  be  in  hke  manner  unequally  distributed.  If  the  rule 
dT  eqoali^  for  which  i  contend,  be  departifd  from,  in  order  to  distribute  political  pow* 
er,  in  any  d^^^ee,  according  to  wealth,  then  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk 
(Bfr.  IVylor}  that  the  GoTemment  must,  to  that  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  monied  aris- 
toeracj^.  • 

Htmng  thus  present^  some  of  the  considerations  which,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the 
tssdlntion  reported  by  the  Leg;islative  Ooh^nittee,  I  shall  now  submit  a  few  remarks 
B^  the  basis  of  representation  proposed  by  the  amendment.  So  far  as  taxation  is 
a  eonstitofent,  it  is  a  scheme  of  property  representation  ]  and  one  of  the  arguments 
wged  by  its  adrocates  -is,  that  property  ought  to  be  represented,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
oae  of  iSLe  great  objects  of  Crovemment.  1  li^^,  Sir,  that  \^e  purposes  of  Government 
may  mat  be  coofoonded  iHth  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  organized.  The 
prote>c6on  of  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  proper^  is  dbubtless  an  important 
doty  «f  Gorenment.  But  the  same  duty  exists  in  relation  (o  all  the  innocent  and 
legitiiBale  enjoyments  of  whioh  they  are  capable.  Those  enjoyments  are  not,  how- 
erer,  the  poroper  sobjeds  of  i^apresentation.  In  a  representative  democracy,  which  is 
ibanded  npon  the  supposed  intelligence  ^d  virtue  of  the  people,  the  purposes  of 
Oovemaieiit  are  to  be  effected  by  a  representation  of  the  people  themselves ;  and  we 
have  been  taught  to  beheve,  that  under  such  a  system,  none  of  the  important  interests 
d*  society  wilTbe  piEOstrated  or  nefflecfed.  It  can  throw  no  light  upon  this  sitbject  to 
distingmah  between  personal  rights  and  the  rights  to  property ;  tney  are  aU  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  Government ;  their  relative  importance  cannot  be  gradu* 
aled;  nor  .is  there  an^  scale  by  which  we  can  determine  how  much  relative  political 
power  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  in  order  to  ensure  to  him  protection. 

The  advocates  of  the  proposed  amendment  avow,  that  it  is  intended  to  operate  upon 
the  lektive  potitical  power  of  difierent  portions  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  it  is  ob- 
▼ioas  that  tM  only  eecurity  which  it  can  afford  to  property  is  by  protecting  it  against 
the  partial  and  unjust  legislation,  which  mity.  arise  out  of  conflicting  sectional  inte- 
Nsts.  It  can  have  no  enect  in  securitkg  proprietors  Uirou^hout  the  State  against  the 
MssuJts  of  the  indigent.  Power  would  be  unequally  apportioned  amongst  the  electoral 
districts,  bat  in  eaca  district  every  elector  would  be  entitled  to  an  equal  vote.  If,  there- 
fere,  a  combinatioB  should  be  formed  amongst  the  indigent  against  the  affluent,  pre-  . 
pecty  would  find  no  protection  in  the  basis  or  representation  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment If  g«atlemen  are  correct  in  the  supposition  that  property  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  order  to  affinrd  it  protection,  they  ought  not  to  stop  short  of  their  principle^ 
sad  jjftmde  only  a  partial  safe-guard ;  but  should  propose  giving  political  power  to  each 
Df^n^or  in  proportion  tothe  value  of  his  property  or  the  amoimt  of  his  taxes.  Now, 
1  ask.  Sir,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  proposition  that  one  elector  should  have  twice, 
or  thrice,  or  ten  times  as  many  votes  as  another,  in  consideration  of  his  owning  proper- 
ty to  a  creater  extent ;  and  yet  the  principle  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  apphed  to  in- 
writeals  or  masses  of  individuals. 

'  ftevenl  gentlemen  have  nr^ed  upon  us,  that  taxation  ought  to  be  reffarded  in  the 
apportionment  of  representation,  because  it  forriishes  the  means  by  which  Govern-  « 
mcBt  is  sopporfed;  and  we  have  been- told,  that  those  who  pay  the  taxes  ought  to  by 
the  taxes,  if  by  this  assertion  is  meant,  that  all  who  pay  taxes  on^ht  to  be  admitted 
to  thtt  right  of  sufirage,  it  may  be  true  as  a  general  proposition,  and  will  receive  the 
niion  of  this  Committee  when  another  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
1  occupy  our  attention.  If  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  is,  that  none  but 
h»  pay  the  taxes  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  lajnng  them,  then  the  rule  would 
llftjMthing.more  than  an  exclusive  property  qualincation.  But  if  we  are  call- 
k1|||)i»elieve  that  political  power  ought  to  be  uneonally  distributed  amongst  the 
1  Wters,  from  a  regard  to  the  sums  of  money  which  they  respectively  contH- 
**  — -pport  of  Grovemment,  it  remains  to  be  proved  why  contributions  of  that 
^„er  a  better  claim  to  potitical  power  than  those  of  any  other  description, 
risood  reason  why  the  aid  which  a  citizen  furnishes  in  the  support  of  Gov- 
^iMne  fbrm  of  taxes,  should  be  placed  on  higher  firround  than  that  which  he 
yiieSds  hlTMIiniUliI  services.  He  who  devotes  the  energies  of  ins  body  and  mind  to  the 
^■^^^i^^c^dliii  mmtry,  labours  to  promote  her  beet  interests,  or  defends  her  rights  up- 
oa  tbe  biflli  fmi,  may  surely  claim  the  merit  of  having  contributed  to  the  support  of 
CrOTemiaill^  Hs  is  not  entitled  to  politieal  power  merely  in  consideration  of  such 
services,  bit'lns  right  is  not  inferior  to  that  ot  him  whose  aid  is  furnished  from  bis 
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pur0«u  There  is  not,  aa  some  advocates  of  the  amendment  seem  to- suppose,  any  j>^ 
culiar  relation  between  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  and  representation  on  the  otlier,  as 
is  evident  firom  t^e  principles  which  ffovem  their  respective  application.  All  aw 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Government  according  to  their  means;  all  are 
entitled  to  the  right  of  sufiVage  who  have  sufficient  evidence- of  permanent  common 
interest  h1|  an'd  attachment ~to,  the  community.  '  * 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  Sir,  how  tlys  subject  can  be  elucidated,  by  the.  refer- 
ence which  gentlemen  have  made  to  the  controversy  wfth  Great  Britain,  which  re- 
sulted in  our  Jtidependende.'  The  British  Parliament  asserted  Uie  right  of  taxing  m 
without  our  consent,  although  we  were  iA  no  wise  represented  in  tluit  body;  our  ps- 
presentatTves  being  here -in  our  Colonial  Legislatures.  We  resisted  that  despotic  en- 
terprize  of  a  foreign  Government,  as  we  would  have  resisted  any  other  invaaon  of 
our  civil  liberties,  and  engaged  in  the  perilous  and  unequal  conflict,  not  to  T>btjEiin  re^ 
presentation  in  Parliament,  which  we'  would  not  have  been  willing  to  aocept,  whe- 
ther according  to  taxation  or  numbers,  but" because  we  would'  not  submit  te  laws 
aiSecting  our  rights,  to  whicb'we  had  not  consented,  either  by  ourselves  or  our  repfd* 
sentatives. 

As  this  amendment  is  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  its -odvoeateA,  by  the  conflietiii|^ 
sectional  interests  supposed  to  exist  in  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  which  thrgreatw 
Iff ealth  of  the  minority  might,  without  some  such  security,  ft41  a  sacri^ce  to  (he  i»> 
pacity  of  the  majority,  I  would  ask  genUemen  to  reflect  whether  there  is  in  point  of 
xmct,  any  permanent  contrariety  orinterests  of  that  alarming  character. .  We  an 
forming  a  Constitution  which  is  to  last  for  a^,  and  we  shoulcTbe  careful  not  to  mil* 
take  temporary  and  fluctuating  varieties  or  interests/ fiir  those  of  a  permanent  and 
irreconciieable  nature ;  and  the  changes  in  the  rekitive  wealth  and  population  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tlie  State,  which  have  already  occurred,  and  are  still  m  progress,  ought 
Id  be  sufficient  to  rehiove  all  fears  on  this  subject. 

The  only  eflect  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be^  to  give  permanency  to* any 
hostile  sectional  feelings  which  may  now  exist  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  by  exaf 
peratinff  those  feehn^,  perhaps  bring  about  that  very  insecurity  of  property  whidiit 
IS  the  object  of  its  advocates  to  guard  aeainst.  Repreftentatiun  in  any  degree,  a&- 
^  cordmg  to  taxation,  Would  not  prevent  schemes  of  intertial  improvement ;  by  which, 
'  iKirtions  of  the  State  may  be  made  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expepses  of  improvemtoti 
in  which  they  might  not  consider  themselves  imra^iately  interested.  If  enlai^gfld 
yiews  of  justice  and  sound  policy  should  not  satisfv  the  dominant  party ,  however 
constituted,  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  State  will  be.  promoted  by  tisenil  internal 
improvements,  wherever  required, you  may  r^ot  assured  that  the  same  result  will  bt 
p^roduced  by  combinations  of  various  secttona)  interests.  And  we  are  not  to  expeet 
that  the  east  and  the  west  will  be  always  arrayed  against  each  other  upon  such  ques- 
tions. The  improvement  of  James  Kiver  may,  for  example,  be  united  with-  a  project 
to  connect  it  with  the  western  waters  }  and  irt  like  manner  a  concert  may  be  brought 
about  between  those  interested  in  the  -navigation  of  the  Potomac ^  and  that  of  the 
Shenandoah. 

All  the  arguments  which  have  been  urgeid  to  prove  that  Virmnia  is  divided  b^hos* 
tile  and  irreconcileable  sectional  interests,  only  tend  to  establisfa  that  she  ought  not 
to  continue  united  under  the  same  Government,  a  conclusion  abhorrent  to  the  feel- 
ings of  every  patriot,  and  however  ingenious  and  eloquent  genUem^n  inay  speculato 
upon  the  subject,  not  justified  by  any  facts  which  haVe  occurred  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  history.  And  after  all  that  has  been  said  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  ju*- 
tRe  of  the  majority,  it  is  the  onlv  rational  security  which  we  can  have  fear  the  peace, 
and  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  community.  Our  Republican  Institutions  rest 
for  their  support  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  ;  and  if  they  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  faithful  and  wise  administration  of  the  Ooyemment,  the 
best  hopes  of  humaiTliberty  and  happiness  which  we  havA  cherished  must  be  disap- 
p(Hnted,  and  we,  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  self-governmeni,  and 
yield  up  the  many  to- the  protection  of  the  few. 

Mr.   Baldwin  concluded,  by  apologizing  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  he 
feared  he  had  discharged  the  duty  he  nad  undertaken,  and  for  the  omission  of  8«ye- 
ral  views  of  the  subject,  which  he  had  intended  submitting  to  the  — rns^r  mtinnnf 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Cooke  of  Frederick,  availed  himself  of  the  pause  which  ensued,  after  the  cloM 
of  the  8^ve  speech,  to  correct  a  misapprehension  into  which  Mr.  Upshur  had  fallMki 
in  suDpoiing  lum  to  have  admitted,  that  in  the  whole  period,  during  wliich  the  ezisl- 
ing  Constitution  had  been  in  operation,  no  instances  of  misrule  had  ever  occurred  in 
any  department  of  the  Government:  he  had  goneno&rther  than  to  admit,  that  while 
the  Gentiemen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  having  the  majority  in  tlie  lle^islature, 
bad  It  thereby  in  their  power  to  lay  oppressive  taxes  on  the  catUe  of  the  west,  they 
had  never  exercised  their  power  m  that  respect.  As  to  instances  of  misrule,  he  had 
not  said  any  thing,  as  he  would  gladJy  avow  such  a  question.    He  went  into  a  ftrther 
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9atr%d^tk  of  the  same  genihman,  in  relatioii  to  what  Mr.  Cooke  had  said,  a*  to  the 
balance  between  tfie'  popoJauon  on  the  two  sidea  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  relative 
number  of  slaves  in  the  lower  country,  and  in  the  Valleji  and  he  made  a  'statistical 
emulation  to  shew,  that  ^e  fears  enterbuned  by  the  ^ve-holding  part  df  the  Stkta 
were  groundless.  "     , 

hlr.  Upshur  replied,  and  resetted  tb^  the  gentleman  had  thought  It  necessary  to 
withdraw  any  part  of  %  compLunent,  ^hich,  as  coming  irom  him,  was  highly  appreci- 
,4led  by  gentlemen  from  the  east  of  the  State.  Still  the  argument  remained  the  same ; 
Cor,  if  when  tb^  hid  the  power,  they  had  not  oppressed  the  west  by  taxation,  he  was 
«t  a^oas  tp  coaeefre,  in  wtiat  otlier  way  thay  were  under  any  temptation  to  oppress 
them.  MT'  Upebnr  atill  msmted^n  the  groijind  he  had  before  taken,  as  to  the  balance 
«f  slaw  popalation  ;  and  denied  that  any  counties  -were  to  be  reckoned  to  the  slave- 
Ikodriiag  interest,  but  tboee  in  which  that  sort  of  po{>ulatiQn  formed  the  preponderating 


Mr.  Lei^  of  Chesterfield,  asked  whether  it  would  be  trespassing  too  far  on  the  gentle- 
nan  fr^n  Trederick  (Mr.  Cogke)^  if  he  asked  him  to  state  some  of  the  prominent  acta 
of  nuan^,  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  during  the  timeth^ 
pewer  ef  the  majority  in  that  body,  had  been  jin  the  hands  of  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  aastem  portioii  ex  the  State  ?  It  had  been  a  part  of  the  fortune  of  his  own  very  la* 
Wtrious  lifity  to  examine  alibost  every  act  of  that  Legislature,  since  the  Resolution. 
On  thesntgect  ef  mjanUe^  he  confessed  himself  a  beggar  for  information,  Inlngry  and 
dastitnfe.  He  did  niot  aak  the  gentleman  to  go  into  particulars,  but  merely  to  state  sonM 
•f  the  prominent.easeo.  -Mr.  Leigh  wouM  nc^  say,  that  during  that  time  no  impolitic 
neasmes  had  been  adopted^  nor  weul(khe  say  the  Government  had  always  pursued  the 
wxaest  and  the  beet  course ;  but,  he  wkbed  to  have  pointed  out  to  him  any  very  impc^ 
fitk  aeaaqra,  juatly  «liargeaA»le  upon  the  structure  of  the  existing  Constitution,  and 
la  a^hich  the  people  of  the  west  had  not  been  jts  much  parties  as  the  people  of  the  east;' 
any  wroi^  done  either  to  individuals,  or  to  classes  of  the  community,  springing  out  of 
HwBcinciplea  tf  the  Constitution. 

Bu.  Co^ikit  replied,  that  he'  had  not  asserted  the-existence  of  misrule,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  not  called  upotfto  prove  what  he  had  not  asserted.  Yet  he  would  not  ad- 
Ant,  that  he  Dught  not  truly  have  made  such  ba  assertion.  To  make  his  maaning 
Aoce  diikiqet,  he  wo^id  now  any  that  he  did'assert  the  existence  of  such  misrule.  Yet 
he  abookl  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  taking  whaUcour4e  he  chose  upon  that  flopr; 
JUireoukikeooiMent  to  have  such- course  xrhalKed  out,  and  dictated  to  him  by  the 
«B«mber  60m  Cheaterfiefd.  He  said  he  might,  perhaps,  give  ai  some  other  time  the 
nsmBcmm  on  wfaieh  his  assertion  rested  y  but  at  pfeaent  there  were  many  gentlemen  who 
wiflfaed  to  qteak  to  the  qoeetion ;  and^he  did  not  ohoose  to  have  4he  time  of  the 
GenveotkNi  taken  npl^  a  dieenasion  thus  forceSd  upon  bim  by  the  gentleman  from 
CliestarfieM. 

Mr.'LeiL^  rejoined  :  he  thought  there  had  been  nothing  either  unparliamentary  or 
iodecent  in  the  request  he  had  pr^rred  to  the  gentleman  from  Frederick.  The  gen- 
^faian  would  certainly  waitfiis  own  good  time.'  But,  in  the  mean  while^  he  begged 
leave  to  join  issue  with  him^  and  to  pledge  himself  to  meet  the  charge,  come  it  on 
whi^ivuud  it  miffht :  the  history  of  the  Legis^ture  of  the  State  would  repel  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Powell  of  Ftefdorkkj  tlie  Committee  then  rose,  and  thereupon 
the  Hoiae  adjoumed. 


FRIDAY,  October  30,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bykct^4f  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Convention  -reseived  itself  into  a  Comnuttee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in 
«b»Chtir. 

Jir.  IfowMx  rose  to  addrees  the  Cemmmittee,  iii  opposition  to  Mr.  Qreen's  an^nd- 
*»gj><nd  spoke  in  nearly  the  foUowing  terms  : 

^  IBlb  Chafanman  :  At  no  period,  upon  no  occasion  of  my  life,  have  I  felt  eo  much  em- 
**Wi>yt  as  I  do  at  this  moment  I  fear  I  have  neither  physical  nor  moral  strength 
jy— rtJHfae  weight.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  I  should  be  embarrassed,  when  I  look 
jfawUfc  ftii  assembly,  containing  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  State ;  when  I  see 
^%W>  Wttf  men  frown  grey  in  me  pursuit  of  political  service,  and  who  have  epent 
^fj^j^***^  *^  application  of  their  science,  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
y  ^Mr  Uw  men  :  men,  who  will  hereafter  be  consecrated  for  tlieir  profound  wia- 
^<i|*i  Viiftlrtld  patriotism.  It  would  ill  become  so  humble  an  individual  to  be  other- 
viie  thaiiiBBhuxaseed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  to  this  Committee, 
hut  *  jsfaih^  viiVKmialied  statement  of  the  grounds  and  arguments,  which  have  brought 
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^d  to  rof  Qoncloflions.  I  cannot  inydLe  the  rich  stores  of  fancy  or  call  the  decora- 
tions of  eloquence  to*  my  aid. 

-.We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  deputed  here, and  clothed  with  ample  powers  ty  the 
people  of  Virginia,  to  form  fioir  them  a  compact  of  (jrovernfnent  for  the  prdtectipn  ^f 
their  Uvea,  their  liberty,  and  for  the  security  of  th^ir 'ptoperty..  In  the  dischaj-gp  <rf 
this  duty.  I  know  of  but  one  moral  or  divine  law  which  we  are  bound  to' reelect  and 
obey :  this  is,  that  we  shall  observe  tlie  immutable  principles  of  justice  in  Naming  ihfi 
instrument.  There  are  certain  poUtical  maxims,  hallowed  by  time  and  sanction^  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  sa^es  and  patriots  of  former  days,-  and  embodied  in  our  E^Il  of 


an  unquestioned  'right  to  offer  his  propositions,  and  insist  on  their  admission  into  tbt 
compact;  In  doing  so,  the  member  is  the  only,  proper  judge  of  the  justice,  and  expe- 
diency of  his 'proposition,  and  is  not  bound  to  yie^d"  his  own  opinion  to  the  influendt 
Qf  any  poUtical  maxim ;  eiccept  where  such  maiim  has  intriasic  worth  to  recommeriid 
it.  We  have,  th^n,  a  motal  rule  to  govern  us,  which,  we  are  not  at  bb^rl^  to  violate, 
hxxd  we  have  political  maxims  to  gvide  us,  so  far  as  we  regard  these- maxims  as  appli- 
eable  ta  existing  ciroum^tances.  There  iire.  also  motives  and  rules  of  action,  personri 
to  ourselves,  that  ough^  lobe  adverted  to.  We -were  not  sent  here,  to  gain  in  this  com- 
pact, .to  seek  to  obtain  advantages  for  those  We  represent,  looal  or  sectional  aidvonli- 
ges;  for  myself,  I  would  have  indignantly  rejected  the  honorable  trust  confeny^  upoa 
me,  if  it  had  been  expected  of  me  to  struggle  for  local  interests,  at  the  sactifioes-of 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  I  regiutl  myself  here;  as  the  rc^nresentaHve, 
tt  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  sections  6f  the  Commonwealth.  I  regaad  it  as 
n^  duty  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  to  provide  IVindamelt 
tal  laws  for  the  community  at  large*. 

With  these  prelimiiuiry  views,  1  shall  jiroceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  queitioift 
ipow  before  the  Committee.  It  will  be  conceded,  I  presume^  by  every  member  of  tii«. 
Committee,  that  isuthe  formation  of  «  compact  of  Government,  the  ereat  and  leadisf 
object  oujpht  to  be,  to  conform  the  Grovemment  to  the  character  of  the  people  om 
whom  it  IS  to  operate.  It  will  also  tHT'obn^edftd,  that  a  Representative  RepnUio, 
fimnded  upon  elementary  principles,  essentiaU]^  belon^ng  to  such  a^fbrm  of  Govsnh 
ment,  is  tne  best  and  happiest  sjrstem  for  obtaining  &e  end  of  all  Qovemment  M 
can  be  devised,  when  tne  people  have  the  essential  qualities  to^uit  them  to  audi  a 
form  cf  Government.  Those  essentiftl  qualities  are  virtue  an4  intelligenoe  in  the  ftb- 
pie.  If  they  have  those  qualities,- justice  demands  that  they,  should  receive  thi6liiffH> 
est  And  bert  gift  of  Divine  Providence,  at  the  hands  df  thoae  to  whom  is  confided  lbs 
power  of  framing  their  Government.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  deficient  in  those 
mat  essenttab,  such  a  Government  -^ould  be  to  them  a  curse  instead  of  a  blesstng. 
All  history  and  experience  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  No  wise  pohticw 
would  for  a  moment  contena,  that  Turkey  or  Russia  oouM  hve  under  such  a  fS 
of  Grovemm6nt.  Visionary  and  dreaming  politician  made  the  experiment  in  Txv^ct : 
the  result  was  a  scene  of  carnageand  horror,  Jit  whioh  the  mind  revolts.  But^ths 
same  ratio  as  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic  in  these  countries,  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  Repubhcan  Government,  it  would  be  unjust  to  refuse  a<  Government  of  .that 
description,  to  those  who  have  those  essential  pillars,  on  which  alone  it  can  rest 

Our  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  look  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  for 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  form  a  Constitution.  If  we  find  them  virtuous  and  intelligent, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  in  us,  not  to  frame  for  them  a  Constitution,  founded  upon 
the  pure  and  essential  elements  of  Repubhcanism.  It  would  be  without  excuse,  ir,  in 
t  departing  from  those  principles,  we  infused  mto  the  instrument,  oligarchical,  aristo- 
enktical,  and  monarchical  prinoiples,  abridging,,  in  any  degree,  their  power  of  self* 
government.  What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  people  of.  Virginia  ?  Have  thef 
fdrtue;  have  they  intelligence,  fitting  them  for  sucn  a  system  oi  Government ?•  u 
they  have  not,  it  may  be  safely  afiumed,  that  there  is  not,  upon  the  face  of  the  gkibCi 
«  people  of  whom  we  have  knowledge,  tiiat  possesses  these  requisites ;  and  we  hare 
only  to  deplore  the  verification  of  the  predictions  of  all  the  enemies,  of  civil  hhtttjf 
who  denounce  the  RepubUcs  in  this  country,  as  an  idle  and  vbionary  experiment; 
vid  the  fiieads  of  liberal  principles, -may  sit  clown  and  lament  over  the  prostration  of 
their  best  and  fairest  hopes.  But  I  confidently' maintain,  that  the  people  of  VirginiiT 
is  &  community,  who  hve  virtue  and  intelligence.  To  sustain  thia^iropoaition,  i  ap- 
peal to  every  member  of  this  Convention,  aiid  ask  him  to  lookftt  the  people  wiu 
whom  he  lives  in  the  district  he  himself  represents,  and  to  say  whether  they  are  not 
a  virtuous,  an  honest,  and  an  inteHijo^nt  people  ?  For  myself,  I  could  say,  that  tbe 
people  of  the  district  with  whom  I  hvp,  possess  this  character.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  people  of  Virginia^  were  a  virtuous  and  magnanimous  people  in  1776 ;  that 
they  gave  the  roost  striking  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  most  sterling  virt»e. 
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With  «.  irindictire  and  rathless  enemy  at  their  very-  doors ;  with  every  thing  to  appal 
indlo  akrm ;  in  tmtb,  with  baiters  round  their  necks ;  the  alternative  was  presented  to 
them,  of  abandoning  their  virtue-,  their  principles,  andlbeir  country,  and  thereby  se- 
cnrin^  their  own  safely,  or -nobly  traversing. the  dangers  that  encompass  tliera :  are 
the  people  of  V-irgvma  the  degenerate  sons  of  such  fathers  ?  I  tliink  not.  A  similar 
OQcaJsipn  would  produce  similar  evidences  of  virtue  at  the  present  day.  Tlie  demora- 
fiiing  principle,  has  not  here  had  the  inviting  channels  which  have  been  o])ened  to  it 
in  some  other  Szat^i  of  the  Union.  We  have  no  large  cities  in  Virginia,  to  present 
an  inviting  lefiiffe  for  the  vicious,  tine  profligate,  and  tiie  convicts  of  foreign  countries, 
and  in  that  iray,  to  introduce  them  into  the  heart  pf  the  conunimity,  spreading  tlicir 
baneful  in&aeace  in  all  directiomi. 

Bnt  a  o^iclufiive  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  the  people  of  Virginia  is  to  be  found 
in  the  hodf  here  assembly.  I  look  around  me,  and  of  what  materials  do  1  find 
it  composed .'  I>oes  it  -  not  include  men  most  distinguished  for  their  wisdom  and 
fcr  their  rirtae,  their  patriotism,  -and  public '  services  ?  Were  not  Uiese  the  qua- 
fificxtioiis  which  recommended  them  to  the  people  of  Virginia!*  Would  the  people, 
if  IhemselTM  vieious,  or  demoralized,  have  selected  them  for  such  recommendations  ? 
What,  I  ask,  is  this ?  Does  the  report  of  the  Legislative-  Committee,  which  we  are 
Dov  considenng,  recoHunend  an  essential,  elementary  princmle,  as  the  basis  of  a  pure 
Repohfi^n  Government,  suited  to  a  virtuous  and  enligntened  people  ?  If  it  does,  and 
the  principles  virhich  I  have  attempted  to  maintain ,  be  correct ;  justice,  wisdom,  and  poli- 
cy'demand  that  that  report  should  receive  our  sanction.  The  principle  there  recommen— 
4ttd,  is,  that  representation  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  Government,  should  be 
hised  apcm  white  population,  exclusively.  I  have  said,  tliat  there  were  great  political 
nazimB  emanating  from  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  statesmen,  and  sanctioned  by  all 
the  elementary  writers  upon  the  subject  of  Government ;  acted  upon  too,  and  approved 
JjT  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  for  fifty-four  years,  and  embodied  in  our  Bill  of 
K^rts;  and  that  we  oujght  to  regard  them,  not  as  binding  authority,  but  as  lights  to 
nide  US  U)  correct  concfuaions.  One  of  tliese  maxims  is  found  in  the  second  section  of 
flit  instrament,  which,  among  others,  is  declared,  in  tlie  preamble  of  thit  section,  to 

Sain  to  the  people  of  thia  Commonwealth  and  their  posterity,  as  tlie  basis  and  foim- 
on  of  Government.  Tliat  maxim  is,  "  that  ail  power  is  vested  in,  and  conse- 
9>entl^  derived  from,  the  people;  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and 
at  all  tunes  amenable  to  tnem."  To  see  the  application  of  this  maxim,  we  must  first 
aseertain  in  what  sense  the,  word  **  people  "  is  there  used.  It  is  unquestionably  inten- 
ded to  embrace  all  thoee  within  tlie  pale  of  the  community  :  in  otlier  words,  all  those 
irho  are  par^Vpants  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  power.  It  follows,  therefore,  when 
the  community  is  ascertained,  tliat  jlll  political  power  is  vested  in  that  community.  By 
the  third  article  in  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  provided  that  a  majority  hath  an  indubita- 
ble, Q^Iienabie,  and  indefeasible  right,  to  reform,  alter  or  aboUsh  the  fundamental 
kws  as  shall  be  jadged,  &c. 

Thus  it  is  perceived  that,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  without  the  Bill  of  Rights  it 
woaW  be  eqnally  true  and  undeniable,  two  great  principles  of  Government  are  es- 
tablished. 

Itt.  That  all  power  i^  vested  iir  the  people. 

2iid.  That  a  majority  of  the  people  must  control  the  minority,  and  regulate  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power. 

Appier  these  two  principles  to  the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  and  they  sustain  the 
pBWusition  therein  contained. 

The  truth  of  these  two  propositions  must  be  denied^  or  the  resolution  must  be  sanc- 
lioncd :  does  this  require  argument  to  prove  it.'  Tlie  argument  is  brief.  If  all  pow- 
«  ii  **  vested  in  the  people,  and  a  majority  is  "  to  govern,  in  the  exercise  of  that  pow- 
er, it  fellows  of  course,  that  such  majority  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  general  vote  of 
the  peci|^,  or  by  their  agents  representing  equal  portions  of  the  people. 
I  Jovetkus,  accorcfing  to  my  intention,  endeavored  to  shew: 

1.  That  Government  must  be  conformed  to  the  characters  of  tlio  people. 

2.  That  Republican  Government  is  the  happiest  form  of  Government,  tliat  human 
"^"' — I  can  divine,  for  a  virtuoUs  and  intelligent  people. 


1  That  ttw  people  of  Virgihia,  have  the  necessary  virtue  and  intelligence. 

4.  That  the  resolution  of  &e  Legislative  Committee,  recommends  a  principle  essen- 
tisty  "^  necewarily  fcirmmg  an  element,  of  a  pure  Republican  Government. 

I  win  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  proceed  to  tbfe  consideration  of  the  amendrrtent  proposed 
hf  tiw  gentleman  from  Culpeper.  He  proposes  to  strike  out  the  basis  <5f  white  oopu- 
'-  •         -  ded  by  the  Committee,  and  to  msert  a  totally  diferent 


-.-^-iezBlumvely,  as  recommended  Ij  ^« .. .  -,     «k;^^» 

^t^X  a  basis  to  be  composed  of  wpulation  and  taxaUon  combined :— As  to  the  object 
«f  MBproixjBition  of  amendment,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion-,  it  is  intended,  dis- 
tinctly, to  give  representation  (to  a  certain  extent)  to  wealth;  and  not  to  numbere. 
What  H  theavowed  operation  and  effect  of  the  amendment,  as  admitted  by  its  fiends 
•M  sdvoeates  ?  It  will  be  to  give  representation  to  slaves,  and  political  power  to  their 
1  m  th«  LegisUtive  Deiwrtment  of  ih.-  Government ;  and  this,  not  because  tney 
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are  rational  beings,  having  free  will,  and  the  power  of  exercising  such  fr^  will,  bat 
UB  property  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  by  reason  whereof,  thev  are  to 
have  and  exercise  political  power.     To  illustrate :  It  an  individual  has  one  hundred 
slaves,  upon  which  he  pays  taxes,  he  is  to  have  pohUca|  power  in  propo^on  to  his 
number  of  slaves.     Thw  doctrine  is  new'  in  the  political  institutions  of  this  State :  it  i| 
moreover,  not  only  a  departure  from  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  republican-, 
but  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  political  maxims,  by  which  the  statesmen  and  pato- 
ots  of  Virginia  have  heretofore  been  guided  and  governed.     Let  us  look, -for  a  m^ 
ment,  to  some  of  the  most  leading  and  fundamental  of  these  maximd  :  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  it  is  asserted,  that  all  ^wer  is  derived  from  the  people,  and  of  right  belongs  to 
them.    The  proposed  amendment  affirms,  that  all  power  is  not  derived  Trom  the  peo- 
ple, and  vested  in  them,  but  that  a  portion  of  political  poWer  belongs  to,  and  is  vested 
in,  properly  f  and  that  not  property  in  general,  according  to  the  argument,  bitf  in  apftitlr 
cuhu-  species  of  property.     There  is  another  pohtical  maxita  found  in  the  same  inStm- 
meat,  which  asserts,  that  the  majority  of  tlie  people  have  an  indubitable,  unalienable, 
and  indefeasible  right,' td  reform,  alter  or  abolish  thieir  fundamental  laws.    The  amend- 
ment affirms,  thattliis  right  does  not  belong  to  a  majority,  but  that  this  great  and  ab- 
sorbing right,  belongs  tq  a  minority  of  the  people  and  majority  of  tcealth  :  both  the* 
propositions  cannot  be  true.     The  one  or  the  other  must  be  false.    Are  gentlemen  ynf- 
pared  to  pronounce  these  maxims  false  ?    They  certainly  have  high,  and  1  woidd  al- 
most venture  to  say,  controlling  sanction,  when  applied  to  people  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment :  they  emanated  from  the  wisest  and  purest  statesmen,  in  the  beet  of  times. 
They  are  hallowed  by  time  and  experience,  and  are  interwoven  With  the  habits  and 
aflTections  of  the  people  of  Virginia.     Will  the  Committee  at  this  eHMge  of  ray  argu- 
ment, indulge  me  in  a  simple  and  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  poUtioal 
maxims.     I  beg  leave  to  use  my  illustration,  not  only  to  shew^  to  some  extent,  the 
reasons  upon  which  these  truths  are  founded  ;  but  also^  as  an  answer  to  an  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  in  which  he  insists  upon  the  quid  pro  quo,  in  the  com- 
pact we  are  engaged  in  making. 

I  will  suppose  that  a  community  of  fifry  inifividuals  have  assembled  together  ibr 
the  purpose  of  fbrming  for  themselves  a  system  of  Government.     Of  these  individu: 
als,  forty  are  worth  lOO  dollars  each ;  the  residue  ten,  worth  2000  dollars  each,     thej 
agree  as  to  the  object  of  the  compact.  Jtis  to  protect  their  lives,  and  their  libertv,  apd 
to  secure  their  property.    The  next  object  is  the  details  of  this  compact.     1  wiU  lalte 
the  ioint'Stock  principle  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton.    Ten  wealthy  individu- 
als brinff  into  contribution,  their  Uves,  their  Uberties,  and  their  two  thousand  doUan 
each.     The  poorer  and  most  numerous  class  bring  also  their  lives,  their  hbertieB,  and 
their  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  constitutes  their  all,  into  the  joint-stock.      The 
rich  say,  **  we  have  two  thousand  dollars  each  :  you  have  but  one  hundred  ddkn 
each.     We  have,  consequently,  twenty  times  as  much  property  to  protect  h^  the  pre- 
visions of  tliia  compact  as  you  have.     We,  therefore',  insist  upon  having,  in  all  mat* 
ters  about  which  we  are  to  legislate,  ten  votes  for  your  one.     This  provision  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  property,  against  your  cupidity.     Otherwise,  havinc the 
majority  of  numbers,  you  mignt  legislate  our  twd  thousand  dollars  out  of  our  pockets 
into  yours."     What  would  be  the  obvious  answer  to  such  a  demand  ?    '^  It  is  true  ^oa 
have  the  most  property  -,  but  our  lives  and  our  liberties  are  as  dear  to  us,  as  your  hres 
and  your  liberties  can  be  to  you.    As  to  property,  we  bring  into  common-stock  our 
all,  you  do  no  more.     Our  all  is  as  dear  to  us,  though  not  so  ffretft,  as  yours  can  pos- 
sibly be  to  you.     The  compact  can  be  only  durable,  as  founded  upon  the  mutual  con- 
fidence of  the  contracting  parties.    Besides,  if  you  shall  have,  bv  virtue  of  your  pro- 
perty, the  political  power  which  you  claim,  you  may  exercise  that  power  upon  oar 
lives  and  liberties,  as  well  as  upon  our  property.     If,  by  virtue  of  our  numbers,  we  are 
to  be  feared,  as  to  matters  of  property,  why  may  we  not  equally  fear  for  our  libertieB, 
if  we  ffive  to  youy  who  are  the  minorijLy,  the  power  to  govern  us  ;  especially  as  ^ou 
have  the  wealth,  which  is  power  in  itself?"    At  this  moment,  when  the  ConventioD 
is  about  to  be  broken  up  upon  this  matter,  as  to  the  distribution  of  power,  a  neaghbo^ 
izig  horde  of  marauders  and  plunderers  are  seen  hovering  round  our  supposed  coBunii- 
nity,  with  the  evident  intent  of  conquering  and  plundering  them.     What  would  die 
wealthy  minority  think  and  say  ?    "  We  have  not  strength  to  defend  ourselves  with- 
out your  aid.     Not  only  our  property,  but  ouir  lives  and  liberties  will  fkll  a  prey  to  our 
enemies.     It  is  oilr  wealth  especially  which  has  allured  them ;  we  shall  be  tne  peculiar 
objects  of  their  vengeance.     We  close  with  your  terms :  vrith  your  aid,  our  defesce 
and  protection  is  certain."     The  invading  fbie  is  repelled,  at  the  risk,  perhaps  at  the 
expense,  of  the  blood  of  the  majority.     Iwould  ask  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  whe- 
ther there  would  not  be  here  a  quid  pro  quo.    Sir,  I  hope  the  day  is  fkr  distant,  when 
this  Commonwealth  will  be  exposed  to  war  or  invasion ;  but  it  is  certainly   wise  to 
look  forward  and  to  make  provision  for  such  an  event.     When  that  day  shall  arrive, 
depend  upon  it.  the  wealthy  few  will  find  their  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  political 
power,  which  they  now  deprecate,  in  the  daOnUess  bravery  and  ardent  patriotism  of 
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Oa  ftM;«Ute]M>iKi]^HH]  oT  ybginia,  in  defending  them  from  4he  only  danvef  the^ 
have  a  light  taappreheiid  to  their  proper^.  ^     —-is-^  mcjr 

1  baje  aiwa^  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  hi  a  repuMican  form  of  GoTemment. 
•o  &r  fiom  giYinff  to  wealth  pohUcal  power,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  required  that 
MlQ-gnards  8hoiilA.be  proYided,  to  prevent  wealth  from  drawing  to  itwlf  too  jrreat  a 
portion  of  power.     More  than  One  socceeeful  conqueror  haa  mid,  "  give  me  money 
and  I  will  conquer  the  world. '  *  "^» 

>BiiiH  is  said,  that  Government  ia  intended  to  protect  property:  thia  is  certainlv 
trne.  But  wh«»  w  thia  protection  to  be  found  ?  I.  it  to  be  found  in  parchment 
^^^^ns  m  ^^^np^  <»  Government  ?    By  givinir  to  Drooertv.  orenond«r«Hn« 

jorijty,  becaoie  o 

fltrengtfa?    Certainly 

el^nl  ««nt]^nun  de^cnb^  and  rejected  the  other  day,  as  vieioiiry   and  de- 

taiw  ;  and  aU  hw  arguments,  as  to  its  mefficacy  And  fVitiiity,  apply  hjsre  with  fuU 

Mce. 

S^,  the  only  e^ctnal  guarantee,  against  the  abuse  of  power  in  a  repubHc,  is  to  be 
AKmd,  and  to  be  found  only,  in,the  mrtut  and  hOtUigenu  of  the  people,  in  whom  all 
power  reata.  While  virtoous  and  intelligent,  they  wiS  do  no  act  of  injustice  or  ra- 
pine. And  when  thfy  become  vicious,  and  fit  for  ^olence  and  spoil,  it  is  in  vain  to 
y**°yt  to  '***'**'»  ^hMO.  hy  compact  stipulations.  When  vice  prevails,  the  republican 
fc#m  of  Govemoient  cannot  exist:  it  has,  in  itself,  the  elements  of  its  dissolution. 
Some  other  $arm  of  Gov«niment  must  be  resorted  to  :  under  which,  indeed,  the  ma- 
ny may  be  restraiAed  from  plundering  the  few,  but  where  the  many  will  be  plundered 
iy  the  few.  J  r 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  leading  objection  to  the  amendment,  which  operates  powerfully 
anmy  nimd,is,  that  we  have  been  deputed  here,  under  a  hope,  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Virginia,  that  the  very  principle  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  may  be  inoorpofated  in  the  Constitution.  If  this  hope  is  dis^pointed ,  tou  will 
have  a  ksting  cause  of  discontent.  Sir,  they  will  not  be  satisfied.  The  Constitution 
you  elTer  them  will  be  rejected.  1'  do  not,  indeed,  believe,  nay,  I  am  confident,  that 
the  p«tple  of  Vimnia  woul^not,  in  snch  an  event,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  rise  in 
thnrmaj^rty,  and  demand  the  object  of  their  wishes.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
wMd  be  any  disorderly  -or  revolutionaiy  manHestations  of  their  displeasure.  God 
mtnd  there  should. 

*^^*™  ™»*«ken,  I  pledge  myself  vwth  my  best  powers,  to  prevent  or  delay  anV 
^»  I?™P- .  ^'^^  ^  *™  satisfied,  they  would  unceasingly,  year  afUr  year,  crowd 
th«  tfthle  of  tins  Hsll  with. their  memorials  and  petitions,  complaining  of  their  wrongs 
and  demandiiv  redress,  until  the  call  of  another  Convention  would  be  extorted,  im- 
««■  a  afate  of  iearftil  excitement.    Every  gentleman  would  deprecate  such  a  result. 

Ought  we,  then,  to  infuse  into  the  compact,  any  principle  calculated  to  lead  to 
«ifch  consequences,  linless  demanded  by  considerations  in  themselves  irresistible. 

L«t  ns,  then,  attentively  examine  the  pounds  on  which  the  principle  is  supported. 

It  is  said,  that  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  community  fear,  that  unless  this 
«IBendment  ia  adopted,  their  rights  and  interests  in  their  slaves  will  be  endangered, 
or  abused ;  that  the  political  power  of  the  State,  will,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  non-slave^hold- 
ragportion  of  the  community,  be  used  to  their  oppression.  "These  fears  are  either  well,  or 
fll  umnded.  I  think  I  have  shewn,  by  the  aid  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  that 
if  those  fiaars  are  well  founded,  that  no  security  is  to  he  found  in  any  paper  stiptilation 
ca  the  subject,  or  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment ;  because  these  fears  presup- 
poie  that  the  people  are  vicious,  corrupt,  and  dishonest :  and  if  such  be  the  fiict,  no 
pOMible  security  can  be  formed,  reco^izing  the  right  of  self-government  in  the  peo- 
|Ja.  But,  Sir,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  ground  of  such  fears,  from  any  calcula- 
tiona  I  have  been  able  to  make.  But,  b  there  not  a  perfect  security  to  the  rights 
of  the  ■kve-faolders,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  they  will  still  retain  the  political  power  of  the 
State)  even  upon  the  basis  recommended  by  the  Committee  ?  My  friend  and  colleague 
m  his  argnments  to  this  Committee,  proved,  beyond  question,  by  statistical  calculations 
and  fiids,  ihaX  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  Committee,  would  no/  transfer 
the  eontrollin^  political  power  to  the  non-slave-holdlng  portion  of  the  community ; 
^  that  a  mM^nty  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Government,  would  still  be 
left  to  the  slave-holders.  If  this  be  true,  surely,  no  genUeman  woudd  apprehend,  for 
a  moment,  that  Ihose  holding  the  power,  would  exereise  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  oion 
interests.  I  pray  the  Committee,  to  look  for  a  moment,  to  their  statistical  tables,  and 
th^  win  find  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  body, 
if  me  jmnciple  of  the  white  basis  be  adopted,  would  still  remain  in  the  slave-holding 
portion  of  the  community.  ICeeping  out  of  view  the  slave-holding  interest,  which 
exiata  to  some  extent,  in  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghany,  and  assuming  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  slave-holding  population, 
there  it  w31  be  found  the  slaTe-holding  interest  predominates.    If  to  this  you  add  the 
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slave-holding  interest  ip.  the  Valley,  you  give  an  overwhelming  majority  to  the  slavf- 
holders.  The  fears  of  gentlemen  must  vunish  before  facts  so  conclusive.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  ask  the  high-minded  honorable  gentlemen  of  the  east,  to  remember 
the  chariUble  rule  of  judging  others  by  oui^elves.  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  that 
I  boar  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  slave-holding  country  of  tlie  east,  have  never 
done  us  injustice  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  though  it  has  always  been-m  their  pqw- 
er  to  do  so.  They  have  most  hberally  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the  State,  by  tax- 
ation on  their  slaves.  Why,  then,  fear  to  trust  the  people  of  the  west,  if  controUiug 
pohtical  power,  should  devolve  upon  them  ?  Have  we  less  virtue  and  honesty?  Are 
we  made  of  different  materials.?  We  have  not  received  injustice  at ywr hands;  why, 
then,  should  you  apprehend  it  at  ours  ?  /.  ,     cy  i_-  l 

It  is  said,  tliattliere  is  a  diversity  of  interests  in  the  different  parU  of  the  State,  whicli 
must  be  harmonized  by  compromise.  If  is  hardly  possible  to  conceiye  a  community  ia 
which  tliere  is  not  a  diversity  of  interests.  .  •  ^ 

Sir,  diversity  of  interests  is  always  to  be  protected  by  wise  legislation;  and  there  is 
no  fear  that  .every  interest  will  not  be  fully  aUd  fairly  represented  in  our  Legislative 
body.  If  tliere  be  warring,  and  conflicting  interests,  the  question  would  then  be, 
could  any  Constitutional  stipulations-or  provisions  reconcile  such  interests .'  But  it 
remains  to  be  .proved,  that  there  are  warring  and  conflicting  interesta  within  this  Com- 
monwealth.    1  do  not  admit  the  fact. 

The  gentleman  from  Northampton  has  asked  us,  whether  we  will>  consent  to  tak^ 


an  the  political  power,  and  bear  all  tlie  pecuniary  burdens .?     To  this^  inquiry  I  iiidi 
^  answer  no.     Tiie  gentleman  wogld  reject  such  a  proposal  himself.     We  WU 


nantly  ] „  ,         ,  »-    »  . 

neither  fnuj  nor  sell  political  power ;  we  regard  it  as  the  unaUenable  property  of  the 
people,  which  tliey  have  not  a  right  to  harter  away  or  divest  themselves  of,  either  for 
themselves,  or  their  posterity.  - 

The  gentleman  firom  Orange,  has  reprobated  the  idea  of  giving  political  power  to 

Sroperty  alone.  I  concilr  witli  him  iu  his  reprobation.  But  has  the  gentleman  re- 
ected,  how  far  the  amendment  he  advocates,  in  effect,  leads  to  the  san^e  result  ?  He 
must  admit,  tliat  tlie  minority  of  tlie  people  ought  not  to,  and  cannot,  govern  the  ma- 
jority ;  but  he  contends,  tliat  property  connected  wiUi  that  minority,  oijght  to  goveiD. 
What,  tlien,  is  it  that  constitutes  tliis  right  to  govern,  upon  his  hypothesis .'  It  is  c«* 
tainly  property.  '  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done.  I  hav«  presented  my  plain  .views,  in  my  plain  way. 
I  am  thankful  to  the  Committee  for  their  polite  attention,  whether  it  proceeded  from 
courtesy  to  myself,  or  from  respect  to  any  thing  tli.at  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Morris  of  Hanover,  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  Committee  substantially  as 
follows : 

After  the  able  discussion  this  question  has  undergone,  I  cannot  flatter  myself* 
with  the  hope  of  throwing  upon  it  much  additional  light.  But,  as  my  constita- 
ents  feel  themselves  very  deeply  interested  in  its  decision,  I  liupe  to  M  indulged, 
while  I  assign  the  reasons  whicJi  will  govern  my  vote  upon  it.  I  promise,  in>so  dor 
ing,  not  to  detain  the  Committee  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  question;  which  the  gentleman  from  Fred- 
erick (Mr.  Powell)  has  just  been  discussing,  is  not  tlie  question  now  before  us  for 
consideration.  The  question  we  have  to  decide^  is,  whether  representation  in  the  Le- 
gislativjB  branch  of  our  Government,  shall  be  based  upon  numbers  only,  or  on  a  com- 
bined ratio  of  population  and  taxation  :  from  some  of  the  remarks  which  have  fallen 
from  tlie  jjentleman  from  Frederick,  he' seems  to  hav^  considered  the  question  \o  be 
whether  it  should  be  based  on  all  who  enjoy  the  ehciirt  franchUe^  or  on  all  the  fighting 
men  in  the  community.  These  are  not  the  matters  wliich  we  are  now  considerinf . 
When  they  shall  be  presented  to  us,  if  they  ever  shall  be  presented,  the  proper  time 
will  arrive  to  attempt  an  answer  to  what  he  has  advanced.  The  question  now  before 
us  is  a  very  short  one.  Shall  representation  be  based  on  numbers  only  ^  Or  upon  po- 
pulation and  taxation  combined  ?  The  question  is  sliort,  but  in  its  decision  is  inv<Sv- 
ed  much  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  tliis  our  ancient  Commonwealth.  Before  I 
examine  it  more  minutely,  let  me  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  in  reply  to 
•ome  of  the  observations  of  gentlemen  on  tiie  otlier  side  of  this  question. 

As  the  end  of  all  good  Covemment  is  the  protection  of  property  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons, it  is  not  enough  for  those  gentlemen  to  prove  that  their  personal  rights  will  be 
endangered  unlesfi  representation  shall  be  based  upon  numbers  alone.  If  they  had 
proved  this,  which  I  humblv  conceive  they  have  not,  still,  if  we  are  not  assured  tint 
our  righto  of  propertv  will  be  secure  under  such  an  arrangement,  their  observationa 
fall  short  of  the  mark ;  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Even,if  it'be  true,  that 
they  will  not  be  protected  in  their  personal  righto,  witJiout  the  introduction  of  ^ 
new  clause  in  the  Constitution,  yet,  if  tliat  clause,  in  ito  practical  effect,  goe«  to  lay 
prostrate  our  property  at  their  feet,  they  have  not  proved  to  us  that  the  article  ought 
to  be  inserted. 
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Thfeii  trgmnent  might,  indeed,  ahew  us,  that  it  will  be  right  to  propose  to  the  peo* 
pie  6i  Virginia  two  Constitutions  instead  of  one ;  or  else  that  some  middle  principle 
must  be  resorted  to,  which  shall  protect  both  persons  and  property ;  but  if  no  mode 
can  be  found,  of  giving  protection  to  both  ;  il  the  incongruity  between  the  two  in- 
ter^ really  be  BO  gteal,  that  either  one  or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed,  1  agreethat 
the  CoiffvenUon  should  provide,  two  different  Constitutions.  I  earnestly  hope,  howe- 
ver, that  no  sMc\i  necessity  will  be  found  to  exist.  I  hope  it  will  appear,  that  we  may^ 
St  the  sanie  lime,  be  able  to  secure  to  the  west  the  enjoyment  of  then:  personal  rights ; 
and  to  the  east,  t^  safe  pcesession  of  their  property.     1  hope  tliis,  as  a  Virginian :  for 

'lehnesot  the  State  sB  they  exist  at  present 


I  .feel  my  pride  interested  in  keeping  the  lines  ot  the  State  sB  they  exist  at  present 
Sorry  shoda  I  be,.to  run  a  new  Ujie  across  tlie  whole  of  our  ancient  territory ;  nor 
can  1  trei  agree  to  such  a  measure,  unless  it  shall  be  found  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  personal  rights  of  one  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  property  of  the  other. 
I  deprecate  the  existence  of  such  a  necessity.  -Whether  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
«f  tile  question,  by  the  uncompromising  persevefatice  wit^  which  they  insist  on  car- 
ijingail  the  points  they  haye  in  view,  ^all  bring  us  to  this  necessity,  I  will  not  even 
ahow  myself  to  consider.  , 

Ijet  usaee.  Sir,  whether  there  be  any  thihg  in  representative  Government,  which 
■D  imperiously  requires  the' insertion  of  thlsclause  ^.whether  it  be  indispensable  for  the 
preservation  of  a  Republican  Government,  thatrepreseutation  in  the  Legislative  De- 
paxtmeQt  shall  be  bottomed  upon  «umberspnly.  If  this  principle  be  true,  and  our 
conflicling  iuierests  be,. indeed,  so  irreconcileabl^,.ad  some  gentlemen  seem  to  suppose, 
I  kooir  not,  I  confess,  to  what  consequences  il  may  lead.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
basis,  upon  which  representation  is  made  to  rest,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  must  have  a 
lU^obliQan  Government.  Our  people  are  not  only  capable  of  enjoying  that  form  of 
Govemxnent,  and  desire  tp  have  it,  but  we  cannot  make  for  them  any  other.  Because 
there  ia  another  Government,  of  wliich  we  are  also  members,  which  has  guaranteed 
to, every  State  within  its  operation,  a  republican  forip. 

But  IS  it  necessary  that  such  a  Government  shall  be  based  upon  numbers  only  ? 
When  this  debate  commenced,  it  seemed  that  the  principal  source  of  argument  was 
drawn  firom  an  inherent,  independent,  a^tori  right  by  which  a  numerical  majority 
were  entitled  to  govern :  such  a  right  was  urged  upon  us  with  great  earnestness  at  first ; 
but  since  the  able  and  convincing  address  of  the  gentleman  from  Nortliampton  (Mr. 
Up^ur^  it  appears  to,  liave  been  nearly,  if  not  quite  abandoned :  and  now  the  position 
ve  are  left  to  combat,  is,  that  this  right  of  the  toAJoriiy  is  a  Conventional  right ;  that 
ft  exists  by  the  agreement  of  oui^  ancestors,  and,  Uieretore,  ought  to  prevail.  They 
derive  the  proof  in  support  of  this  position  from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  tlie  general 
principles  there  laid  down ;  and  without  payihg  the  least  re^d  to  the  speciiK^ations 
m  the  Constitution  Vt^lf,  they  insist  tliat  the  general  positions  in  the  Bul  of  Rights 
oo^t  to  be  received  as  giving  the  universal  rule  for  all  free  Governments.  And  real- 
ly fSir,  were  we  to  Jook  at  tlTfe  language  of  that  instrument  and  to  look  no/urtlier, 
there  nlight  seem  to  be  much  fotcet  in  tbeir  argui;nent.  Biit  it  is  an  established  rule 
Qf  interpretation,  that  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  meaning  of  any  instrument,  you  are 
not  to  look  at  one  of  its  parts  only,  separately  and  apart  Irom  tlie  residue,  but  you  are 
to  take  ihiR  whole  record,  and  compare  one  part  witn  another,  and  thus  judge  of  the 
coBnect«d  mean'mg  of  the  whole.  If  that  rule  is  pursued  here,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
concede  that  the  venerable  men  who  were  the  authors,  both  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
df  tl>e  Constitution  of  the  State,  were  in  tlie  former  stating  general  principles  only  : 
they  were  laying  the  foundation,  not  building  the  superstructure ;  and  when  tliey  did 
afterwards  build  it.  b^Ut  ou  no  such  interpretation  of  the  first  instrument  as  is  now 
eoalended  for.  Tlie  reason  gentlemen  give  for  this,  is  a  very  strange  one.  They  tell 
Hs  Uut  those  illustrious  men  weje  too  much  hurried  ;  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon  was 
too  audible,  and  their  place  of  meeting  was  too  near  a  ruthless  enemy,  to  make  tlieir 
work  wbat  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  They,  therefore,  could  not  carry  out  the 
vriaeipUsB  they  had  laid  down  in  the  BUI  of  Rights,  in  the  subsequent  structure  of  the 
Omstitntion.  It  does  pot  seem  to  have  occurred  to  gentlemen,  that  if  the  near  neigh- 
borhood of  the  enemy,  and  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  and  the  dangers  and  alarms 
ol"  a  state  of  war,  operated  with  so  much  force  upon  their  minds^  when  they  were 
drawing  up  the  artieles  of  the  Constitution,  the  same  circumstances  may  reasonably 
be  samsed  to  have  operated  with  equal  force  when  they  were  drawing  up  tlie  arti- 
cles rf  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  they  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  carry  out  general 
frindplei  in  the  Constitution,  ^e  may  as  well  suppose  they  were  in  too  great  a  hur- 
ry to  limU  those  principles,  when  they  laid  them  down  in  the  Bill  of  Bights.  If  we 
most  conclude,  tnat  tliev  would  have  made  the  one  of  these  instruniejits  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is,  if  they  had  had  more  time  for  deliberation,  wh^  is  it  not  as  fair, 
to  draw  the  same  conclusion  \vitli  respect  to  the  other  ?  But,  Sir,  w  tlie  fact  so  r  was 
the  Constitution  drawn  up  in  all  tliis  haste  ?  Were  those  wise  men,  afler  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  house  on  one  plan,  obliged  to  build  the  house  itself  on  anouer? 
1  am  sure  the  gentlemen  believe  wluit  they  have  stated  to  be  strictly  true  ,  but  noth- 
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ing  IB  more  certain  than  that  they  are  entirely  mistaken.  Sir,  there  are  men  now  liy- 
ing,  I  was  almost  teady  to  say,  there  are  men  here  present,  who  could  infomi  thif 
Committee,  that  every  article  in  that  Constitution  was  doly  and  diligently  considered; 
aye,  Sir,  was  debated,  inch  by  inch.  But  I  will  not  appeal  to  the  living.  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  whom  this  State  or 
this  country  ever  produced,  but  who  is  now  no  more.  I  could  support  by  his  testimo- 
ny a  multitude  of  &cts  on  this  subject,  all  going  to  verily  the  assertion.!  have  Inade. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  left  conclusive  evidence  to  shew,  that  ilothinf  like 
haste,  nothing  at  all  of  the  hurry  supposed  by  gentlemen  to  have  thrown  the  Consti* 
tution  into  its  present  form,  had  any  existence.  He  says  expressljr,  that  that  instru- 
ment was  discussed,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  disputed  inch  by  inch :  that  the  de- 
bate was  protracted  so  as  to  produce  weariness,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  wea- 
riness, a  **  projet  *'  of  his  own,  which  he  forwarded  to  a  member  of  the  Conventien, 
was  not  submitted  to  its  consideratiop,  and,  of  course,  npt  adopted^  whilst  .its  pream- 
ble was.  I  think,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  driyen  to  contend,  that  while  the'Bill 
of  Rights  was  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  deUberation,  the  Conatitution 
was  hurried  over  amidst. the  roar' of  cannqp,  and  from  fear  of  die  enemy,  are  niistaken 
in  their  facts  :  the  evidence  is  all  against  them  rand  I  am^rsiiaded  that  they  them- 
selves, if  they  coniBult  again  the  history  of  that  time',  will  acknowledge  that  they  have 
been  in  error.  Let  the  consideration  have  its  due  weight,  that  both  uiese  instruments 
were  drawn  up  by  the  same  men,  and  at  tke  same  ttme-;  and  that,  in  the,  eicetcise  of 
the  same  wisdom,  and  with  the  same  deliberation  and  care,  the^'  ^d  down,  first,  the 
principles,  and  then  the  form  of  a^Grovemment  for  Vir^nia.  Apply,  then,'to  these  two 
valuable  legacies  of  our  fore&thers,  the  principles  of  interpretation  1  have  beibre  mea- 
tioned.  Do  not  take  up  one  half  the  instrument,  and  say  it  means  thus,  and  t|ius ;  but 
put  both  the  parts  together :  They  were  both  fashioned  by  the  same  hand  :  let  all  tlw 
strings  sound,  and  then,  if  I  mistake  tiot,  we  shall  be  Jed  to  a  different  conclusion.  If 
the  namers  of  these  two  instruments  understood  themselves,  and  if  on  comparing  the 
one  with  the  other,  it  shall  appear  that  the  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  such 
as,  taken  alone,  it  might  seeip  to  bear ;  t^e  must  pve  effect  to>  the  )>rovision8  of  the 
whole,  so  far  as  we  can.  For  example,,  ^ke  the  language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  sufirage.  Then  take  up  the  Constitution,  ^d  ask  what  it  has  en- 
acted on  the  same  subiect.^  and  see  if  there  be  anything  like  contradiction  between  thent 
The  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  that  all  persons^*  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent 
common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,"  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
The  question  to  be  settled  is,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  declaration  ?  ,3ome 
gentlemen  reply,  that  the  &ct  of  having  been  born  within  the  State,  fVimishes  A^he 
evidence  required  j  otherii  tell  us  that  a  residence  of  two  yean  is  sufficient  evidence; 
others  require  a  residence  of  five  years ;  and  almost  every  gentleman  has  some  qua- 
lification of  his  own.  But  do  the  frtimers  of  the  Constijlution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
toll  us  any  such  thing  ?  Np,  Sir ;  they  say  that  the  evidence  they  confidared  suffi- 
cient, is  a  nusEHOLD. 

Do  gentlemen  tell  me  tliat  here  is  a  contradiction  .'  TVhy,  Sir,  take  the  general  prin- 
ciple in  its  abstract  form ;  and  you  might  argue  firom  it  till  you  bring  us  at  length  to 
universal  suffiage.  But  take  the  naked  principle,  and  view  it  in  connection  with  the 
Constitution,  and  there  you  find,  that  freeholders,  and  freeholders  only,  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  who  laid  down*  the  principle.  The  one  gives  the  interprets 
tion  of  the  other.  The  general  prmtwlty  is  in  the  BUI  of  Bights.  The  limtiaticn  k 
in  the  Constitution.  The  same  remark  is  true,  as  applied  to  every  other  article. 
Let  us  apply  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  third  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rijorhts. 

The  gentlemen  say  that  all  free'  white  citiaens  in  the  State,  are  to  be  numbered,  and 
that  a  majority  of  that  number  have  the  right  to  rescind,  alter  or  new  model  the  Con- 
stitution as  they  please  ;  that  they  are  to  luLve  the  law-making  power  ;  in  short,  thai 
they  are  to  have  all  th^  power  of  the  State :  and  we  might  have  supposed  that  the 
firamers  of  the  Bill  of  Righte  thought  so  too,  had  they  not  left  en  record  tL  provisioii 
to  the  contrary.  When  uiey  come  to  make  the  Constitution  and  ordain  the  law-mak- 
ing power,  they  Umit  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  the  third  article  of  the  Bill 
0^  lugfats,  and  confide  that  power,  not  to  the  free  white  people,  but  to  the  freeholtlars 
in  the  several  counties. 

Here,  Sir,  you  find  that  they  intended,  not  a  majority  of  the  fVee  white  male  citi- 
zens merelv,  but  a  maiority  of  citizens,  capable  of  anording  sufficient  pledges  that 
they  would  not  abuse  the  authority  entrusted  to  them.  This  is  the  maiority  to  which 
they  looked,  and  here  is  the  limitation  of  the  principle  in  the  Bill  of  Righto.  Let 
the  gentlemen  themselves  say,  if  this  comparison  does  not  ^ve  the  true  intei|»re- 
tation. 

It  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke^  (Mr.  Doddridge)  that  the  ConstitutioD 
has  recognised  no  prmciple,  by  which  slave-holders  are  to  be  protected. 
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(B«n  Mr.  Doddridge  explained.     What  he  had  said  was,  that  the  Conatitution  re- 
eognixei  no  nich  principle,  as  repreaentation  in  virtue  of  property.] 

Mr.  Moma  resonied.  He  had  not  uusunderBtbod  the  ffentleman ;  but  would  now 
underlakft.to  shew  that  he  was  mistaken.  It  is  true,  said  he,  that  the  word  "  slave,"  . 
»  Bot  tnentiotied  eVdier  m  the  Bill  q€  Rights  or  in  the  Constitution :  neither  do  we 
aak  thai  it  should  Ym  inserted  now.  But  when,  in  1776,  Virginia  gave  the  control  of 
bar  Government  to  ,^^ed&o£d«r9,  she  granted  it  to  slavc'holders :  nor  could  she  have 
given  to  the  latter  a  more  effectual  guarantee.  The  freeholder  was  himself  a  slave- 
Udlder.  Was  it  Becoaaaiy,  expressly  to  say^  that  this  was  done  for  the  protection  of 
property  f  Sir,  we  infer  it  from  the  act  Virginia  by  her  acty  granted  the  power  of 
the  State,  to  men  who  held^the  very  property,  we  desire  to  secure.  And  now  let  the 
fcntleniaii  fitqn  Brooke,  give4o  the  slave-holders  the  same  power  which  was  confi- 
ded to  Ifaeai  bj  the  Con^tntion  of  76,  and  so  far' as  this  subject  is  concerned,  X  am 
wilinig  to  adopt  iua  proposition  immediateTy. . 

h  wassud  bf  my  iriend  from  Chesterfield,  that  this  principle  of  basing  representa- 
tim  uppQ  nomfiets  alone,  i^neio:  and  T concur  with  him  in  that  sentunent.  The 
pnaeipkfi  bnot  to  be  found  in  the  exbtin^  Constitution :  that  instrument  confides  the 
power,  not  to  a  majonty  of  fiee  whites,  ^t  to  a  majority  of  fireehoJders.  My  friend 
did  not  ity,  th&t  n«  such  claims  as  are  now  advance,  had  ever  been  made  befbie. 
He  was  mil  aware  of  the  abortive  efibrts,  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  has 
bfored  the  Committee  with  an  accounts  he  knew  perf&tly  well,  that  this  doctrine 
had  been  asserted  at  Staunton  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  he  thought,  as  I  do 
aba,  that  the  memorial  from  Staunton^add  the  abortive  enbrts  in  the  Legislature,  had 
not  affixed  this  new  principle  to  the  Ck>nstitution  ;  a  principle  so  different  from  those 
Jud  down  by  our  foFefiUfauBrs  in  1776,  and  which  are  calculated  to  protect,  not  only 
penoaal  rights,  bat  tjie  rights  of  property  also.  .The  principle  of  a  majority  of  mere 
niunbefs,was  not  only,  not  Ihe  basis  of  the  existing  Constitution,  but  it  had  been  ex- 
pitosaly^aiid  most  solemnly  declared,  on  varioas  occasions,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  lay  tlie  ba- 
as of  representation  in  any  such  principle/  Such  a  dedb&ration  was  the  ground  of  the 
pvovision  in  relation  to  slaves,  which  is  contained  in  the  Federal  Constitution }  a  pro- 
▼isbo,  not  which  we  yielded,  but  on  which  we  purselves  insisted.  Vir^ia,  before  she 
entered  the  confederacy,  imdsted  that  her  representation  in  that  contederacy  should 
M  be  aceordinr  to  the  numbers  of  her  white  population  alone.  And  who,  Sir,  were 
the  men  that  uias  contended  in  the  meinorable  Convention  which  framed  the  rede- 
ly Coostitntion-?  Borne  of  those  vety  men  who  framed  our  own  State  Constitution,  and 
diew  up  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Yes,  Sir,  the  ver^  men,  who  laid  down  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples, ttem  which  gentlemen  attempt  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  white  basis  ex- 
elosively,  inaasted  that  our  Federal  representation  should  be  compounded  of  property 
as  well  as  numbers.  We  did  not  acqmesce  in  the  principle :  We  demanded  the  pranci- 
pie.  We  demanded  it  as.  a  protection  for  all  this  great  southern  country,  which  was  then 
mied  with  slaves.  Protection  against  whom  1  against  enemies  ?  dishonest  and  rapaci- 
o«s  ?  and  who  would  be  tempted  by  interest  to  depredation  and  rapine  ?  Noy  Sir,  against 
i»en,  jnat  as  kind-hearted,  justas  upright,  just  as  honorable, Just  as  generous,  as  are  our 
brethrm  now :  Against  men  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  our  common  struggle  for 
indepeodence ;  men,  who  had  lain  with  us  side  hy  side  in  the  camp,  and  stood  with 
vs,  sule  bv  aide  in  the  battle,  not  ten  years  before.  And  why,  Sir .'  Why  did  we  de- 
mand such  a  ple^^  ?  Because  we  held  it  necessary  to  our  protection.  Not  that  we 
suspected  their  motives;  not  that  we  imputed  Iq  tliem  wickedness ;  but  because  we  , 
knew  then,  as  all  men  know  now,  that  unless  property  is  protected,  it  will  be  invaded.  1 
Vtrgioia  stood  in  relation  to  the  Union  at  that  day,  as  we  now  stand  towards  our  bre-  1 
thiea  of  the  west.  And  will  our  brethren  deny,  what  our  sister  States  of  the  Union 
panted  ?  I  do  not  deny,  that  other  considerations  entered  into  the  Federal  Compact, 
besides  the  mere  dbtribution  of  power.  Unian  was -a  most  important  object ;  so  im- 
pevtaat,  that  almost  any  thing  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  i^ttaimng  it :  yet, 
notwithatanding  the  importance  of  union,  and,  the  earnest,  anxious  desire  for  it,  which 
waa  Mt  by  Virginia,  she,  nevertheless,  insisted  upon  this  point  as  a  sine  qua.  non  : 
Uakas  that  was  inaerted  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  Virginia  would  not  take  that 
CoDsCilotion. 

Sir,  we  are  called  open  now,  when  placed  in  like  circumstances,  to  ^ve  up  the  great 
pnaeiple  fi»r  which  they  thus  contended ;  and  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  fewer  mo- 
tires  to  insist  upon  it  than  they  had  ?  If  such  is  the  &ct,  let  it  be  shewn :  but  if  not, 
M  it  ia  not,  what  apology  can  we  make  to  posterity  ?  Let  Virginia  give  up  this  princi-  f 
pie  and  what  will  be  said  ?  W'dl  it  not  be  said,  that  the  ^reat  southern  SCttte,  has  given 
'ip  the  great  southern  doctrine  fbr  which  she  contendea  in  1789  ?  And,  when  the  do- 
emn  of  that  question  shaH  be  agitated  in  the  Federal  Government,  how  shall  we 
■tuid?  "  Virgmia  the  great  southern  State,  has  given  up  the  point.  It  is  vain  for  the 
IS*  of  the  sooth,  to  attempt  to  maintain  iU"  Bui,  Sir,  there  is  a  necessity  for  our 
natntaiaing  it.  Tou  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  nt>m  Northampton,  that  one 
eleveoth  part  of  our  power  in  the  Federal  Uovemment,.  is  derived  from  this  princi- 
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pie,  nni.  rests  upon  it.  Cut  it  down,  \tj  the  act  of  thi?  Convention,  and  Ijow  will  the 
south  sustain  itself  in  our  National  Councils  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  more  motives 
than  our  fathers  had  on  this  subject.  We  have  given  up  to  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
the  entire  power  of  laying  duties  upon  imposts.  We  have  siurendered  all  our  most 
valuable  sources  of  revenue  into  their  hand!s,  and  now  we  have  few  resources  leflbut 
direct  taxation  upon  our  lands  and  slayes.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution,  the  wise  men,  who  framed  that  instrument,  knew  that  all  tiie  resour- 
ces of  foreign  commerce  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Grovernment,  and  that 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  would  seldom  arise.  If,  then, our  ^ces- 
tors  thought  it  necessary,  at  that  day,  to  insist  on  the  principle  ;  if  they  rejected\  r«-^ 
presentation  based  on  numbers,  and  insisted  on  a  guar^t^e  for  the  protection  of  pro-' 
perty,  can  our  motives  be  less  for  a  similar  policy  .'*  Sorely  not.  They  are  magnified 
ten-fold.  Those  who  framed  the  General  Government,  were  well  aware  of  the  vast 
resources  which  must  be'derived  to  it,  from  foreign  commerce :  but,,Ve  knowjby  sad 
experience,  that  a  State  Government  can  haye  no  resources  for  wealth,  but  what  she 
derives  from  direct  taxation.  If  our  fathers  insisted  on  a  guarantee  against  the  mete 
contingency f  that  the  General  Goyernmei^t  might,  sometimes  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
direct  taxation,  how  much  nlore  ought  ^e  ttf  be  on  oi;r  guard,  whose  direct  taxes  are 
annually  and  daily  recurring  ?' 

But,  Sir,  we  have  given  other  evidence,  that,  in  our  jud^ent,  the  interpretation 
which  the  gentlemen  would  put  upon  the  'Bill  of  Ri^ts,  is  not  tile  true  one.  Not 
only  did  the  very  men,  who  drew  up  our  Bill  fff  Rights,  themselves  insist  upon  a 
compound  basis  ot  numbers  and  property ;  but  look,  Sir,  how  we  oui'selves  hare  dis- 
posed of  power,  in  the  structare  of  the  Senate  o^  the  United  States.  I  know  thff 
case  is  not,  in  lUl  points,  parallel  ;^  but  I  refer  to  it,  as  going  to  shew,  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Virginia,  mere  numbers  never  do  constitute  a  fit  basis  for  representation, 
(unless,  indeed,  where  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  is  such,  tliat  they  ar&,in  them- 
selves, an  all-sufficient  guarcmtee ;)  but,  wherever  great  interests,  either  political  or 
pecuniary,  are  about  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  a  different  principle  is  instantly  resorted 
to.  I  say,  then,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  less  numerous  branch  of  the  Federal 
Legislature,  so  far  from  admitting  the  jft-ineiple  of  a  mere  majority  of  numbers  hav- 
ing the  right  to  rule,  we  agreed,  that  tii&t  jvincipie  should  be,  in  a  still  greater  decree, 
disregarded,  tlian  is  pit)posed  now  by  the  amendment  before  us:  We  stipuleCted  ex- 
pressly, thatull  the  States  should  enjoy,  in  that  body,  a  strictly  equal  representation. 
The  little  States  of  Delaware,  Rhode  lalaud,  and  New- Jersey,  are  precisely  on  a  foot- 
ing with  Virginia,  New-Yoric,  and  Pennsylvania.  Sir ^  is  there  any  thing  Hero  like 
an  equality  of^numbers .'  Tho  inequality  is  vast ;  It  is  infinite  :  far,  far  l^yond  any 
thing^  that  is  asked  or  thought  of  betwfren  us  and  our  tmnsmontaine-brethren. 

"Why  was  such  an  article  as  this,  inserted  in  the  Federal  Constitution.'  It  Waa  <br 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  small  States ;  and  it  was  ae- 
cessary  to  that  end.  Numbers  did  not,  and  could  not  prevail.  If  they  had,  the  om^ 
States  would  have  heen  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  We  deliberately  agreed  to  the  ar- 
rangement. We  ourselves  said,  that  in  point  of  representation  In  the  Senate,  Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware  should  be  oA  the  same  footing  with  Virginia  or  N^w-York. 

I  know  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  was  not  a  compromise  among  individuals^  bat 
among  sovereign  States.  Granted.  But,  are  we  not  making  a  compromise,  simH&r  itk 
character  and  principle.'*  A  compromise  to  preserve  the  rights  of  individuals,  as  d«M^ 
to  them,  and  as  important  to  them,  as  political  sovereignty  can  be  to  a  State,  bnlt 
not  for  the  preservation  of*  that  on  which  their  families  are  to  subsist  ?  For  tiie  presec* 
vation  of  their  property  ? 

It  is  a  compromise,  on  the  same  principle  and  for  the  same  end ;  with  this  onlydi^ 
ferenoe,  that  property  is  in  the  place  of  political  power. 

Numbers  then,  were  not  in  'Tti  or  in  *87,  the  princijrie  by  which  the  people  of  Vir- 
ffinia,  were  regulated,  in  conferring  power  eitiier  on  her  own  State  autnorities,  or 
uiose  of  the  Federal  (Jovemment. 

Is  there  no  great  interest  concerned  in  this  question  ?  Shall  we  be  tpld  that  it  i« 
not  a  great  interest  which  is  to  be  protected  ?  Aye,  but  it  is  said  that  interest  is  not 
in  jeopardy.  Sir,  what  is  the  present  actual  condition  of  this  Btate  ?  In  what  position 
do  we  stand  ?  In  this  position :  The  slave  .population  on  this  side  the  Blue  Ridge, 
amounts  to  300.000;  tne  slave  population  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  amounts  to 
50,000.  On  this  side  the  Ridge  is  raised  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  amount 
of  taxes  paid  in  the  State.  Beyond  that  Ridge'is  raised  less  Uian  one-fourth  of  thnae 
taxes.  Beyond  that  Ridge,  li£  .40  counties.  Some  of  these  of  rich  and  fertile  land, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  limestone  valleys  on  which  the  sun  shines.  And  yet. 
Sir,  this  whole  region  of  couiTtry,  from  the  Blue  Rid^e  to  the  Ohio  river,  ia  drawing 
every  year  from  the  public  chest,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  purposea 
of  representative  Government,  a  sum  greater  than  it  brings  info  the  general  fiAs.  And 
now,  Sir,  what  are  we  asked  to  do .'  While  we  pay  tiiree-fourtfas  of  the  taxes,  and 
they  one-fourth,  and  while  they  draw  from  the  treasury,  more  than  they  pay  into  it. 
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we  are  uked  to  adc^t  into  out  Constitution  an  article  by  which  the  whole  political 
authority  and  tax-lay iji^  power  of  the  State,  shall  be  transferred  beyond  the  Ridge  !  Sir, 
I  do  not  aaj,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  the  people  west  of  tli^  Ridge,  are  any  less  moral, 
o^in  any  respect,  worse  than  those  to  the  east  of  it :  but  1  would  ask  them,  with  all 
fianJtpeas,  whether  thof  would  feel  safb  in  the  like  circumstances  ?  Whetlier'such  a 
state  of  thlngB  could  be  called  Republican  ?  Or,  whether  it  would  not  interfere  with 
t)ie  very  ftrst  principles  of  Republican  Goyemment?  I  ask,  what  is  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  in  a  free  Goremnient  ?  Is  it  a  contribution  extorted  by  the  power  of  a  des^ 
pot?  By  the  King  or  his  Nobles  ?  Has  any  power,  existing  in  a  Repubhc,  a  right  to 
take  away  from  me,  10,  2<),  50  per  cent,  of  m^  property,  without  any  consultation 
with  me  or  mv  representative  ?  No,  Sir.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Repubhcan 
GoTemmcnt,  that  all  money  raised  for  pubhc  purposes,  shall  be  the  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  the  people,  by  themselves  or  theif  agents.  But  wlial  sort  of  a  donation  is 
that,  where  another  lays  the  tax  and  makes  the  donation  out  of  my  property  .=>  Is  that 
the  dojiatioa  of  the  holder .'  3ir,  I  was  surprised  when  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk 
«id,  the  other  day,  that  taxation  and  representation,  sprang  from  different  foun- 
tains, and  flowed  into  different  and  distant  oceans. 

My  little  readiiig'  had  led  me  to  beheve,  that  the  representative  principle  in 
modern  times,  and  as  it  now  exists  upon  the  American  Continent,  owed  its  birth  to 
the  firitiih  House  (^Oommons;  where  renresentation,  according  to  our  notion  of 
it,  £rst  existed.  Tliat  -was  the  model  from  wliich  ail  the  various  forms  of  represvnta- 
^^^  Gorenunent,  in  North  and  South  America,  have  been  taken.  In  some  instances 
we  hare  improved  upon  it:  in  others  we  have  fallen  below  it ;  but  varied  as  our  forms 
are,  the  House  of  Cominons  was  our  original  model.  Now,  tliat  House  had  no  au- 
tfaorityin  the  beginning,  but  from  the  fact  that  its  members  were  the  tax-layers. 
They  w«e  cafled  for  the  purpose  pi  affording  aids  to  tlie  King,  out  of  their  property. 
Sir,.it  was  this  searching  power  of  taxation,  which  gradually  elevated  tlie  House  of 
CpmmoDs,  until  they  were  enabled  to  say  to  the  proudest  of  their  Monarchs,  we  will 
act  grant  you  the  money  for  which  you  ask  us,  unless  we  know  and  approve  the  pur- 
pete  to  which  it  is  to  be  apphed.  From  this  fountain  have  proceeded  ail  the  Repub- 
uca^i  Govemments  on  the  American  Continent.  The  gentleman  is  much  mistaken 
in  sapponng  that  these  two  powers  are  so  Httle  together.  But  let  us  now  recur  to  the 
principle  Uat  the  grantors  have  a  right  to  be  first  consulted  before  their  money  is  dis- 
poeed  of  We  are  told,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  that  we  must  rely  on  the  morality,  on  the  in- 
Xegnty  and  virtue  of  tlie  majority  as  a  sufficient  guarantee.  I  know  the  jieople  who 
live  beyond  the  Ridge ;  I  am  acquainted  with  their  character  ;  and  I  most  cheerful- 
ly admit  that  there  are  none  on  whose  virtue  and  honor  I  would,  more  readily  rely. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Orange  very  truly  said,  that  the  principle  on  which  all  free 
Govemments  rest,  is  hot  conndence,  but  jealousy  and  watchfulness.  Would  not 
th^  good  aenae  of  gentlemen  feel  shocked,  if  any  one  here  should  propose  that  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  should  be  empowered  to  tax  Virginia  ?  Is  there  a  man  on  this 
flo^,  who,  on  hearing  such  a  tiling  mentioned,  would, not  cry  out  that  it  was  too 
monstrous  a  propoeitioa  to  be  tolerated  ?  Now,  Sir>  I  believe  tliat  tlie  gentlemen  who 
constitute  the  Legislature  of  Oliio,  have  a  general  feeling  towards  Virginia  of  kind- 
neaa  and  food  will;  and  that  their  integrity  is  as  great  as  our  own.  But  why  revolt, 
then,  at  the  very  idea  of  their  having  |>ower  to  tax  us .'  Cannot  we  rely  upon  their 
■ywJity,  their  integrity  and  virtue  ?  Sir,  it  is  not  because  we  deny,  or  even  sus- 
jHNl  their  morals,  that  we  shrink  from  such  a  proposition  ;  but  because  the  Legisla- 
tiif9  of  Oiuo  cannot  know  as  accurately  as  we  do,  the  situation  of  tJiis  part  of  the 
e^Mmtry,  with  which  they  have,  comparatively,  little  connection,  and  no  fellow-feeling ; 
aad  because  men  vote  taxes  with  much  less  caution  and  care  when  they  do  not  ex- 
pect themselves  to  pay  any  part  of  the  tax,  than  when  they  are  personally  interested 
uv  its  effects  and  responsible  to  tliose  who  must  pay.  It  is  one  tiling  to  give  your  as- 
MQt  to  a  requisition  which  falls  upon  those  you  jiever  saw,  and  quite  another  to  vote 
fot  it  when  yon  must  go  back  and  bear  your  own  share  in  the  contribution,  and  face 
those  who  are  to  bear  the  burden  with  you.  If  this  principle,  viz :  that  tliose  alone 
a2u>iild  hare  power  to  lay  a  tax  who  will  be  required  to  pay  it,  be  not  a  fundamental 
.  principle  of  a  representative  Government,  why  is  it  that  the  tax-laying  power  is,  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  confided  to  tlie  House  of  Representativen  alone  .'  Why,  in 
a  ^reat  majority  of  the  States,  is  the  same  provision  engrafted,  that  money-bills  shall 
originate  m  the  popular  branch  of  their  Legislatures  ?  And  if  it  be,  on  what  ground 
<io^  the  principle  rest  ?  Obviously  on  the  fact,  tliat  in  that  branch  there  will  always 
be  foBQ^l  more  of  the  men  who  are  to  pay  the  tax,  and  who  feel  intimately  with  the 
pwpJe,  the  weight  of  their  financial  burciens.  Sir,  Uiese  principles  are  the  very  cor- 
aer-itonesof  afree  Government,  and  they  constitute  very  striking  features  in  all  our 
State  Constitutions.  Grant  now"  to  the  gentlemen,  what  they  are  asking  by  the  re- 
solution of  the  Legislative  Committee ;  and  will  any  one  of  these  principles  be  brought 
to  bear  apon  the  property  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  south  eastern  portion  of  Vir- 
gaiiti?  People  who  hold  about  400,000. slaves,  and  who  furnish  nearly  all  the  revenue 
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ttf  the  State  ?  Taxation  is  the  grant  "of  a  people  holding  property  fof  the  purpoee  of 
supporting  the  Government  of^  their  choice.  But  how  is  it  to  be  a  dopation  ?  If  it  is 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  out  of  the  funds  of  the  people  of  Virginia^  all  men 
see  at  once  that  it  can  be  no  such  tiling.  But  if  it  be  done  \Sy  those  who  pay  le« 
Uian  one-fourth,  where  we  pay  nidre  than  three-fourths,  how  is  it  more  our  dojuattoii 
than  if  it  was  given  away  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  ?  Sir,  all  our  property  will  be 
swept  from  us  by  the  plan  we  tg-e  gravely  asked  to  adopt  as  fair  and  equad.  The  peo- 
"ple  of  the  west,  f«)r  example,  want  to  make. some  Appian,  or  some  Flaminian  way,  or 
some  Roman  aqueduct,  or  some  other  such  splendid  work  of  Internal  Improvemeiit : 
(It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ridicule  works  of  Internal  Improvement.  There  are  some 
of  tliose  w^rks,  in  support  of  which,  under -proper  circumstances,  I  would  go  as  ftr  as 
tliey  ;)  but  they  wish,  perhaps,  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Oliio  and  Potomac,  and  so 
they  must  tunnel  ttie  AlUgliany.  Well,  Si^ ;  what  will  be  done  ?  Will  they  lay 
taxes  to  effect  tliese  great  projects  ?  No,  Sijt,  not  all :  not  at  first :  they  will  begin  not 
with  taxes,  but  with  t-v  i,  and  debt  is  always  taxation  at  last:  pay-day  must  come: 
and  when  it  has  come,  tiien  comes  th>  tax ;  and  how  is  the  tax  collected  ?  Why,  Sir, 
one-fourth  part  of  it,  and  less  than  that,  is  collected  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
(i.  e.  where  the  great  project  is  carried  on)  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  it  is  cx^- 
lected  ;  where,  tot  ?  in  the  country  south-east  of  that  Ridge.  When  you  come  to  the 
vote  for  laying  the  tax,  every  member  |fom  the  south-eastern  country  is  dissatisfied  ; 
every  one  of  them  is  convinced  the  scheme  is  totally  impracticable  and  a*n[iere  waste 
of  the  public  money,  and  he  speaks  and  votes  against  it.  And  what  is-the  effed  of 
their  votes  ?  just  what  it  would  have  been  had  they  all  voted  the  other  way.  I'he  do- 
nation is  made  ;  and  it  is  made  out  of  their  property  ;  but  it  is  made  by  others  :  it  is 
made  by  men  who  embrace  entirely  different  views,  and  have  entirely  different  in- 
terests ;  men  who  act  most  honestly  in  the  matter,  being"  sincerely  and  strongly  ef 
opinion  that  the  project  is  of  great  importance  ;  very  practicable,  and  very  desirable. 
Sir,  is  this  a  donation  ?  I  ask,  are  tlie  three-fourtlis  of  this  tax  a  donation  of  o%tr$f 
No,  Sir,  the  money  is  taJcen :  it  is  token  from  us :  not  by  Legislative  "  rapine;"  not 
by  the  perpetration  of  wickedness ;  not  at  all ',  but  taken  from  us  agmnst  ottr  ccjtsemtf 
because  they  are  of  a  different  opinion  from  us  ;  and  that  with  rfespect  to  matters  OB 
which  there  is  confessed  to  be  room  for  a  wide,  yet  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  fear  to  entrust  my  brethren  with  such  a  power :  I  fear  it  because  they  are 
not  accountable  to  those  whose  money  tliey  take  and  have  no  common  interest  with 
them :  that  is  the  reason,  the  repubhcan  reason,  on  which  I  ground  a  refusal  of  thai 
claims. 

If  I  am  right,  then  the  highest  decree  of  moral  virtue,  the  most  pure  and  tmblein- 
Ished  integrity,  and  I  had  almost  said,  the  most^sublime  intelliffence,alford  us  no  ade- 
quate protection  :  for  men  always  have  differed,  and  always  will  differ,  in  questions  in- 
volving great  and  expensive  objects  of  national  enterprise.  When  the  time  comes  at 
which  the  taxes  must  be  levied  (though  they  will  not,  as  I  said,  begin  by  direct  taxa- 
tion ;  nav,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  some  diminution  of  taxes  for  a  time,  because 
they  will  resort  to  debt,  which  the  people  cannot  feel,  but  Come  they  must,)  they  will 
fall  on  those  who  were  never  consulted  or  who  were  voted  down. 

Sir,  my  friend  did  say  that  the  great  principle  which  lay  at  Uie  foundation  of  onr 
revolution,  was  involved  in  the  amendment  now  before  you;  and  I  am,  1  confess,  rf 
the  same  opinion.  Are  not  the  cases  paxnllel  ?  do  they  not  rest  upon  the  same  pnndk 
pie  ?  viz:  that  the  money  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  taken  but  by  the  consent  nfMhaA'. 
selves  or  their  authorised  agents.'  Sir,  what  was  the  American  Revolution.'  ws*  It 
not  the  resbtance  of  a  claim  set  up  by  tlie  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies  wifll« 
out  their  consent.' 

We  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  that  America 
resisted  the  demand,  because,  though  England  and  America  were  under  the  same 
Crown,  they  were  different  nations;  just  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  before  the 
union  ;  and  so  the  Legislature  of  tlie  one  could  not  tax  the  other.  But,  Sir,  the  Co- 
lonics came  under  tlie  British  Crown  in  a  way  very  different  from  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. The  question  between  America  and  the  mother  country  could  never  have  arisen 
if  she  had  been  situated  toward  the  Crown  as  was  either  of  those  kingdoms.  Tb» 
Charter  which  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Virginia  was  granted  by  the  King  of  England 
to  English  subjects;  to  subjects  who  resided  in  London;  and  for  a  long  time,  the 
whole  Government  of  Virginia  was  conducted  in  London,  subject,  however,  to  the 
control  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  only  after  the  Colony  had  become  too  populous  to 
be  thus  managed  any  longer,  that  the  grant  was  made  to  it  of  having  a  Provincial 
Assembly.  Our  situation  was  more  analagous  to  that  of  British  India,  than  it  was  to 
Ireland  or  Scotland.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  because  ParUameht  undertook 
to  tax  us  while  we  were  not  represented  in  that  body,  that  America  drew  the  sword : 
It  was  because  our  Colonial  Charters  had  declared  that  the  Colonists  should  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  native-born  British  subjects ;  and  one  of  these  rights  was,  that  you  should 
not  touch  their  property  but  by  their  own  consent."    That  was  the  groxind,  and  the 
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^«  ground,  of  our  xevo/utionary  struggle.  It  was  not  that  we  had  no  r-epreseutation 
in  Parliameiit:  for  as  to  that,  it  was  even  pretjended  that  as  by  our  Charters,  our  lands 
were  to  be  held  as  of  the  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  kingdom  of  England  by  the 
tenure  of  fr«e  and  common  soccage,  we  constituted  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  one  of  the 
English  BUl\op«,  and  were,  theretbre,  virtually  represented  in  tJie  person  of  hie  lord- 
■hip  in  the  Upper  House^  and  by  tlie  members  from  Kent  in  tlie  other.  But  our  an- 
cestors well  knew  that  tepresentatioij  in  Parliament  would  be  no  security  against  op-  * 
DTeraion.  Suppose,  to  quiet  pur  discontents,  Great  Britain  had  offered  to  afiow  us  to 
be  represented,  to  how  many  delegates  sliould.  we  have  been  entitled?  Let  me  see  ; 
there  were  the  two  Adamses,  and  ilancock,  arid  Frankhn,  and  Lee,  and  Henry,  and 
the  Ratledges.  Why,  Sir,  upon  the  principle  contended  for  by  gentlemen,  we  could 
not  hare  twen  authorised  to  have  more  tl»an  twenty  or  twenty-hve  of  them;  Uiirty 
perhaps.  (Here  a  shrill  and  very  peculiar  voice  was  heard  to  say  '•  less  than  the  coun- 
ty of  Wills.')  Leas  than  the  county  of  Wilts,  I  hear  it  suggested.  Well,  tSir  ;  sup- 
pote  them  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  tea  tax  is  proposed.  They  get  up 
uuf  rcKst  it:  they  tell  the  Parliament,  in  our  own  American  phrase,  tliat  America 
"cut  ttand  it."  Suppose  tliem  to  declare  that  she  ought  not  to  stand  it,  till  at 
length,  waximg  warmer  as  they  proceed,  they  tell  the  House,  America  will  not  stand 
it;  she  will  resist  thA4ax.  Sir,  would  it  answer  any  purpose  to  say  this  to  the  Minis- 
ter in  a  body  containing  five  hundred  m^mbe^s  ?  Some  gentleman  would  inunediate- 
hr  get  up  and  say,  "  W'liy  gentlemen,  you  are  in  a  minority  :  vou  may  vote  against 
tliia  tax,  if  yoQ  please;  but  we,  who  are  more  capable  of  jud^inff  what  is  best  for 
Anerica  and  for  the  whole  empire,  sa)-  the  tax  must  be  raised.'  What  is  the  conee- 
^aeoce?  The«e  old  revolutionary  men  come  back;  they  are  asked  in  some  town- 
meeting,  or  other  assemblage  of  their  fellow-citizens,  "  How  came  yoU  to  suffer  this 
tax  upon  tea  to  be  laid  ?*'  And  they  would  say  (according  to  gentlemen's  doctrine) 
"  we  did  not  consent  to  the  tax ;  we  resisted  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power ;  we  were 
fiiUy  heard;  but,  the  majority  was  against  us;  we  could  not  help  it;  and  you  must 
p$j  the  tax;  that's  all.  The  money  T/as  wanted  :  It  was  necessary  to  aid  Frederick 
to.coa£nn  his  conquest  of  Silesia :  it  was  indispensable  to  prevent  a  French  Prince 
from  mounting  the  throne  of  Poland  :  it  must  be  had  to  enable  the  German  troops  to 
c^on  the  Rhine."  The  citizens  very  likely  would  reply,  "  why,  what  are  all  these 
things  to  uir  We  care  nothing  about  Frederick,  or  Silesia  eitlier  :  is  our  money  to  go 
for  such  projects?"  The  old  men  would  shrug  llieir  shoulders,  and  reply,  "  you  must 
•>h  pay  the  tax."  Would  the  men  of  the  revolution,  have  suffered  the  |>ower8  of 
this  great  nalicm  to  be  crushed  in  the  cradle  by  miserable  sophistications  like  these  .' 
Sir,  I  ask  you,  if  they  were  not  made  of  sterner  stuff.'  Would  they  not  have  said  to 
the  people  of  the  Umted  States,  (what  they  did  say,)  "  unless  you  resist  tliis,  the  re- 
sources of  youT  country  will  never  be  unfolded  :  you  can  never  reach  tlie  period  of 
manhood:  you  most  resist,  or  be  ruined." 

Sir,  1  bring  no  charge  or  accusation  against  gentlemen  on  tlie  otlier  side  :  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  purity  of  tlieir  motives :  but,  for  myself,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  frightful  despotism  than  to  enable  one  great  division  of  the  country  to  set  itself 
in  opposition  to  anptlier  great  division  of  it,  and  by  a  majority  of  one  smgle  vote,  to 
take  frora  them  whatever  they  please. 
'^T^  are  told  that  when  we  have  given  them  supreme  nower,  tliey  intend  to  exer- 
^with  great  mildness  and  moderation  ;  that  they  will  not  avail  tliemselves  of  it 
iibe  least  injustice,  but  will  manage  our  affairs  with  great  forbearance  and  liber« 

L  ought  not  the  same  language  be  held  to  the  subjec;.ts  of  the  most  absolute  des-    > 
pnt  on  earth  ?     Despotism  does  not  consist  in  tlie  actual  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.    | 
The  greatest  despot  in   the  world  m^y  be  constitutionally  mild,  and  may  rule- hi^ 
people  with  great  cl- inency.     But  it  is  the  auflwritij  to  oppress,  which  constitutes 
de«pq^«n.    And  if  we  are  to  be  so  situated,  as  to  be  left  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  others,  and  nothing  we  can  do  or  say  is  to  have  the  least  effect  in  resisting 
it :   if  we  are  to  rely  for  our  security  upon  the  mere  sic  colo  <5f  another  man,  what 
will  they  be  but  despots  ?  and  what  sliall  we  be  but  slaves  ?     Sir.  do  we  ask  any  thing 
which  may  enable  us  to  be  thus  despotic  over  them  ?     No,  Sir,  we  are  but  a.skiiig 
what  we  have  obtained  alreajdv,'  in  the  Federal  compact.      We  ask  only  that  thai 
ahaU  be  done  in  Virginia,  wliidltkas  been  done  in  the  Carolina8,and  has  produced  no- 
thing hut  perfect  concord  :  and  which  has  been  done  by  our  sister  Georgia,  and  pro- 
duced there  the  most  entire  domestic  tranquillity.     If  you  yield  to  our  proposal,  of  a 
mixed  basis  of  represenUtion,  it  will  not  tlirow  the  peoplf  of  Ihe  west  at  oar  feet,  as 
the  adoption  of  the  oilier  plan  must  infallibly  tlirow  us  at  theirs.     Let  us  set  off  to 
\kj  what  taxes  we  please,  to  operate  bevond  the  mountain,  and  their  ojjeration  must 
be  precisely  equal  upon  ourselves.     With  the  exception  of  slav.  k  ..nly,  the  articles  of 
taxation  are  the  same  on  both  sides  of  tiiat  boundary ;  so  ti:        .  e  must  either  tax 
ourselves  with  them,  or  be  guilty  of  the  open  barefaced  villainy  of  saying  in  our  law, 
Uttt  the  tax  shall  operate  on  A,  but  it  shall  not  in  like  circumstances,  operate  on  B- 
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But,  surely,  Sir,  tliere  can  exist  no  danger  tliat  either  we  or  they  will  thus  use  the 
taxing  power.  Among  lionorable  men,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  say  that  taxes 
shall  be  made  to  operate  equally  on  all  in  like  circumstances.  But,  Sir,  while  we  are 
thus  restricted,  so  tliat  we  cannot  tax  our  brethren  unless  we  also  tax  ourselves,  we 
have  a  species  of  property  which  they  have  not ;  and  on  Avhiich  they  may  lay  what 
-tax  they  please,  without  themselves  paying  under  that  law,  a  single  dollar.  And  this 
too,  a  sort  of  property,  tlie  most  easy  to  be  ta^ed  of  all  otiiers,  and  the  most  certain 
of  raising  the  money.  Payment  is  inevitable.  But,  suppose  us  tp  lay  a  tax  upon 
cattle  :  when  we  go  to  look  for  the  cattle  of  bur  bretliren  of  the  west,  where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  Their's,  Sir,  are  the  cattle  on  a  thopsand  hills :  they  raise  enough  for 
their  own  use,  and  ours :  and  have  a^large  surplus  besides,  wherewith,  to  supply  i 
foreign  market ;  while  we  have  so  few;  Uiat  we  can  hardly  make  our  own  butter ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  when  we  did  once  make  the  experiment,  of  la3rinjg  such  a  tax, 
we  had  ourselves  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  it.  Sir,  it  depends,  altogether,  at  what 
season  the  tax-gatherer  happens  to  visit  our  brethren,  whether  they-  shall  pay  the  tax 
or  we.  I  don't  believe,  Sir,  that  the  nimiber  of  their  cattle  is  known  even  to  them- 
selves ;  and  I  dare  say,  there  are  gentlemen  here  present,  who  would  not  know  their 
own  herds,  if  tliey  should  meet  them  on  a  mountain  twenty  miles  from  home.  But, 
lay  your  tax  upon  slaves.  Sir,  and  they  are  not  fattened  this  week,  and  gone  the  next, 
before  tlie  tax-gatherer  can  cbmeTor  his  dues.  They  are  here  ;  I  had  almost  said  they 
are  fixed  h6re  finnly ;  but  I  know  there  are  some  gentlemen,  who  tell  us,  that  we 
shall,  at  some  future  day,  get  rid  of  them  all.  Sir,  I  give  all  credit  to  the  inte^U" 
of  the  west ;  but,  really,  if  this  plan  of  their's  shall  succeed,  the  prophecy  may  poftn- 
bly  be  fulfilled  ;  for,  then,  I  think,  we  shall  be  obhged  to  give  tliem  up.  Not  that  I 
have  any  fear,  that  when  tliese  gentlemen  get  the  power,  they  will  pass  a  genenl 
emancipation  law  j  but,  if  they  raise  tlie  tax  on  slaves,  much  higher  than  it  is,  one  of 
two  things  must  happen :  either  the  masttr  must  run  away  from  the  dave^  or  the  stmt 
from  the  master.  The  more  fertile  districts  of  th6  State ;  the  rich  low  grounds  of 
James  River,  for  instance,  may  be  able  to  bear  a  greater  burthen ;  but  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  slave  tax,  much  of  it  must  be  paid  by  that  portion  of  the  lower  couiitiy 
which  consists  of  sterile  ridges.  Slave-labour  upon  them  cannot  stand  it,  and  if*  they 
go  on  to  raise  tlie  taxes,  our  slaves  must  go  somewhere  else,  because  we  cannot  keep 
them. 

Perhaps  some  gentlemen  mdy  consider  it  a  .very'desirable  thing,  that  we  should  be 
reduced  to  such  a  necessity ;  but.  Sir,  let  it  once  be  known,  that  this  sep'aration  of 
the  master  and  his  slave  is  not  a  voluntary  thing  on  either  side,  but  a  matter  o/T  com- 
pulsion, produced  by  the  agency  of  tlie  Government :  I  care  not,  whether  this  agency 
be  manifested  by  the  passage  of  a  law  of  emancipation,  or  a  tax-law  depriving  the 
master  of  the  power  of  holding  his  slave  :  and  soon  a  sword  will  be  unsheathed^  that 
will  be  red  with  the  best  bl<K>d  of  this  country,  before  it  finds  the  scabbard.  Tfiis 
thing  between  master  and  slave,  is  one  which  cnnriat  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Government  Compensation  for  400,000  slaves,  can  not  be  made.  The  matter  must 
be  left  to  the  silent  operation  of  natural  causes.  Sir,  I  impute  no  evil  purpose  to  our 
brethren  of  the  west ;  but  I  never  can,  uor  will  consent  that  ft  shall  be  left  for  them 
tp  say  what  tax  thall  be  paid  on  the  slaves  of  Virginia,  while  their  owners  have-ilo 
voice  in  the  matter. 

Sir,  let  us  choose  a,  middle  ground  :  a  ground  which  so  many  of  the  Republica  of 
America  have  already  taken  :  let  us  agree  upon  a  compound  basis  of  representatioiiy 
and  remain  a  united  and  harmonious  people. 

After  Mr.  Morris  had  closed,  the  Committee  rose,  and  the  Convention  immediately 
adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  October  31,  1829. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  S.  Barbour,  the  Convention  resolved  itself  into  a  Conunit* 
tee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Slanard  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Campbell  (of  Bcpok%)  then  addressed  the  Chair,  in  nearly  the  following  terms  : 

Mr.  Chairman — I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  making  apologies ;  1  never  liked 
theiii.  When  I  hear  apologies  from  gentlemen,  who,  either  nave  acquitted  their-^elres 
well,  or  expect  to  acquit  themselves  well,  I  am  reminded  of  the  lady  in  the  play  ; 

Who,  in  bopct  of  contrftdiction,  oft  would  »njf 
Methinlcs,  I  look  so  wratebtsdJy  to-da/. 
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But  really^  Sir,  I  am  compelled  to  make  an  apology  on  the  prejsent  occasion.  When 
lyise  {o  address  an  asserabiage  compoeed  of  tfuch  illustrious  patriarchs,  sages  and  poli- 
ticians; when  I  consider  tiieir  superior  age,  experience  and  attainments,  and  tliaf  I 
am  notonlv  little  experienced,  but  without  experience  in  such  addresses  as  I  am  now 
te  make,  1  cannot  but  feel  embarrassed  and  intimidated.  But,  Sir,  this  embarrass- 
menl  arises  most  of  all,  from  the  fears  which  I  entertain,  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  clause  which  reason  and  conscience  liave  compelled  me  to  espouse.  Nay, 
SiVr,  1  know  that  I  cannot  do  it  justice  ;  and  I  sincerely  say,  that  I  do  not  expect  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  But  I  am  compelled  to  contribute  my  mite ;  and 
well,  I  am  assured,  that  it  will  be  a  very 'small  contribution  indeed. 

I  am  a  moM^  Sir,  and  as  such  I  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  every  thing  which  con- 
cerns the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  man. 

J  feel  raysell'  one  of  the  race,  and  when  I  consider  our  origin  and  our  destiny,  I  see 
ao  much  to  interest  me,  1  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  every  thin^  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  my  species.  I  am  not,  tSir,  believe  me,  under  tlie  mfluence  of 
district  pr  local  feehn^.  In  all' matters  to  be  discussed  here,  I  am  a  Virginian.  I  feel 
myself  inspired  with  that  spirit,  which  regards  the  interest  of  every  man,  slave-holder 
or  non-slare-holder  in  the  State.  If  I  lived  in  Northampton,  1  would  advocate  the 
same  principles  which  I  now  do  in  coming  from  Brooke.  It  was  principles,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w&ich  brought  me  here.  PrincipUs,  Sir,  w^hich  reason,  observation  and  experi- 
ence convinced  me,  are  inseparably  connected  w^ith  the  temporal  prosperity  of  men ; 
and  of  our  State  of  Virginia  :  And  principles,  Sir,which  are  not  to  be  sacrificed.  I 
know,  Sir,  that  local  interests,  and  district  feehngs,  can  only  yield  to  principles.  Ani- 
mosities and  contentions  must  arise  between  rival  interests,  unless  fellow-citizens  are 
determined  to  be  governed  by  principles.  Too  often  it  happens,  from  clashing  inter- 
ests, thatr— 

Landii  intemected  by  a  narrow  frith, 

Abbor  each  other^  moaalains  interpoiiod 

Moke  eneniies  of  natiuni),  who  had  el>>e 

Itike  kindred  drops,  been  tniagled  into  one. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  entirely  out  at  sea  in  this  debate.  We  set  sail  without 
compass,  rudder,  or  pilot.  So  anxious  were  some  gentlemen  here  to  put  to  sea,  that 
when  We  called  for  Uie  compass  and  the  pilot,  they  exclaimed  :  Never  mind,  we  will 
|fet  the  compass  and  the  pilot  when  we  get  to  port.  We  are  now  a  thousand  miles 
nrom  land.  Qentiemen  are  making  fine  speeches  upon  the  elements  of  the  ocean,  and 
now  and  then  upon  the  art  of  sailing.  It  will  be  well  if  the  rari  naritcs  in  gurgite 
vasto,  apply  not  to  us. 

I  wanted.  Sir,  to  take  the  pilot,  the  compass,  and  the  rudder  aboard.  But  in  the 
good  old  laconic  style,  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  exclaimed,  **  write  the  preface  of' 
Ur  yon  hare  wriOen  the  book.''  Yes,  Sir,  we  shall  learn  the  language  before  we  learn 
the  grammar;  we  shall  demonstrate  all  the  propositions  in  Eucfid,  and  then  learn  the 
ariomatMf  and  the  postulata  ;  we  must  build  the  house  and  then  lay  the  foundation ; 
we  must  heal  the  constitution,  and  then  feel  tlie  pulse. 

I  am  sorry,  Sir,  tliat  we  did  not  first  establish  tlie  principles,  or  at  least,  agree  upon 
til  the  principles  on  which  the  frame  of  Government  sliould  be  based,  befbre  we  at- 
twjylea  to  form  tlie  Constitution. 

« J&M  no  reasonable  bounds  can  be  fixed  to  this  discussion.  Every  ffentleman  here 
hli  to  tell  OS  his  own 'principles,  or  to  oppose  those  of  others;  and  more  than  tlie 
fcHrof  every  speech  yet  pronounced,  has  been  in  defence  of  mere  abstractions,  as 
•Moe  gentlemen  wouW'call  them.  For  my  part,  I  never  could  reason  without  some 
principles  to  reason  from,  and  some  point  to  reason  to.  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  '76  has. 
It  is  true,  been  declared  sound  doctrine,  but  gentlemen  seem  to  me,  to  oe  continually 
oppuOTiing  it* 

Call  me  orthodox,  or  call  me  heterodox,  I  confess  that  I  believe,  1 
of  politics,  there  are  as  in  all  other  sciences,  certain  fundamental 
and  onchangeable  as  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics  ( 

It  is  JDst  as  true,  that  Government  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the 
eraed,  as  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  or  that  a  straight  line 
■We  distance  between  any  two  ffiven  points. 

1  had  intended,  Sir,  to  exaoune  the  arguments  in  detail,  ofTeret 
fiiTor  of  the  amendment.  Not  as  if  these  arguments  had  not  bee* 
1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  by  other  gentlemen  who  have  pr 
«dc  of  the  question  I  et^use.  But,  Sir,  I  have  found  such  a  simil 
a*wi  by  the  very  doquent  pleiiders  for  the  basis  of  wealth  and  popu 
this  morning  rather  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  into  thesd  dry  d< 
^>*  necessary,  that  I  pay  some  attention  to  sdme  minor  matters,  w 

ment,  involve  important  principles,  and  the  more  especially,  as  th^  ,,«.«.. .--  „^. 

consider  every  thing  offered  here,  as  of  some  importance.  Tliis  conuuunity ,  Sir,  will 
be  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemen,  who  liave  been  at  so  much  pains  to  furnish  all 
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the  d^liberatioift  of  this  Convention.  They  will  furnish  much  infonnation,  neceesarj 
to  prepare  the  public  Vb  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  Constitution,  which  we  are  tosubnut 
t9  them.  Although  I  am  not  capable  of  throwing  much,  if  any  light,  upon  thesv  sub- 
jects, I  cannot  but  rejoice  tiiat  so  mucli  will  be  ehcited ;  and  that  the  public,  both  our 
cotemporaries  and  posterity,  will  be  able  to  decide  upon  tlie  wisdom  and  ulility  of  the 
various  schemes  advocated  in  this  Assembly.  Yes,  Sir,  posterity  will  be  able  to  ^>- 
plaud  or  censure  the  views  presented,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  advocates  of  the 
respective  projects. 

The  remarks,  which  I  am  now  to  offer,  will  tend  to  establish  four  important  items : 

1.  That  the  principles  of  the  friends  of  this  amendment,. are  based  upon  views  of 
society,  unphilosophic  and  anti-republican. 

2.  That  the  basis  of  representation,  which  they  advocate,  is  the  common  hasis  df 
aristocratical  and  monarchical  Grovernments. 

3.  That  it  cannot  be  made  palatable  to  a  majority  of  the  present  freeholders  of  Vir- 
ginia: And, 

4.  That  the  white  population  basis,  will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  State. 

1.  I  could  wish,  Sir,  that  my  sole  object  now  was,  to  fortify  and  illustrate  these  po- 
sitions; but  witli  a  reference  to  the  matters  before  me,  1  can  only  attempt  this  inci- 
dentally. My  province  is  rather  to  follow  those  on  the  affirmative,  or  who  plead  the 
policy  of  the  amendment,  than  to  go  into  new  details.  Yet  still,  Sir,  1  expect,  that  some 
or  all  of  these  points  will  be  illustrated  in  the  review  proposed. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Morris,)  from  Hanover,  gave  us  yesterday,  a  splendid  display 
of  his  rhetorical  powers.  I  wish  I  could  commend  his  logiCy  as  sincerely  as  I  do  his 
rhetoric.  His  whole  speech  was  founded  upon  two  or  three  assumptions,  as,  indeed, 
have  been  those  who  preceded  him  on  the  same  side.  And,  Sir,  allow  me  two  or  three 
assumptions,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  could  not  prove.  He  assumed,  that  the  only 
legitimate  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  was  to  be  learned  from  the  Constitution  : 
That  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment 
to,  the  community,"  meant,  a  freeholder^  with  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  and  a  cabin 
on  it.  But  again,  he  defined  the  term  freeholder  j  as  signifying  in  the  year  *76,  a  a/nm- 
holder.  He  assumed  in  tlie  next  place,  that  slave-property  was  protected,  though  not 
named  in  the  Constitution,  in  confining  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  freeholders  aJone. 
So  I  understood  him.  Now,  Sir,  let  these  matters  be  conceded,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Hanover,  has  the  foundation  for  a  fine  oration.  But  another  assumption  was  yet 
necessary  to  give  wings  to  his  imagination.  He  must,  contrary  to  the  very  lucid  and 
statistical  expose  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  whose  speech  he  never  noticed, 
he  must,  I  say,  assume,  that  if  white  population  only,  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  representation,  then,  the  non-slave-holders  would  have  the  exclusive  control  in  aU 
Governmental  arrangements,  and  would,  at  once, interfere  with  the  rights  of  masters  to 
their  slaves.  Then,  Sir,  his  feelings  were  roused  to  the  height  of  true  eloquence,  and 
with  an  inspiration  drawn  from  tliis  vievy  of  the  matter,  he  retires  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  stained  to  the  hilt  with  the  best  blood  in  Virginia.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  expose  an  argunient,  any  farther,  than  to  shew  it  is  based  upon  as* 
sumption  only.  Thus  shewn,  and  although  it  may  please  our  fancy,  it  cannot  inform 
our  judgment. 

He  then  took  us  with  him  to  London,  and  shewed  us' the  British  Parliament,  with 
some  twenty  or  thirty  American^  amongst  tliem.  The  stamp  and  tea  tax  are  in  debate 
in  the  British  Parliament,  and  tlie  American  Colonists  are  found  of  course  debatinor 
and  voting  against  it.  But  what  are  **  twenty-five  against  five  hundred  !*'  Home 
they  come,  and  tell  the  doleful  tale.  They  inflame  the  people,, and  preach  rebellion. 
They  are  a  minority  and  must  rebel,  because  tliey  cannot  submit.  If  tliis  picture 
was  pertinent,  and  designed  to  operate  upon  this  Committee,  tlien,  Sir,  it  must  have 
been  designed  eitfier  to  discredit  tne  popular  doctrine  of  these  Republica,  viz  :  that  the 
minority  must  submit  to  the  majority,  or  that  if  the  gentleman  should  find  himself  in 
the  minority,  he  would  not  submit  his  property  to  Uie  control  of  the.  representatives 
of  white  population  alone  :  in  fact,  this  doctrine  would  lead  all  minorities  into  rebel- 
lion. I  fomear  to  follow  him  to  Ohio,  as  this  allusion  had  no  reference  to  any  senti- 
ment expressed  in  this  House. 

1  am  sorry  to  observe  so  strong  a  dislike  to  the  doctrine  of  a  majority,  appearnig  in 
many  of  the  gentlemen's  speeches  on  this  floor.  If  this  does  not  squint  towards  aris- 
tocracy, if  it  does  not  lead  us  towards  the  principles  assumed  by  the  monarchists  of  the 
old  world,  I  am  not  a  judge  of  such  matters. 

I  go  back  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Culpeper.  His  first  axiom  was^  that  aft 
men  have  etpud  natural  rights,  but  not  equal  political  rig/Us.  That  they  have  the 
former,  he  has  conceded ;  but  why  they  ought  not  to  possess  the  latter,  he  has  not 
shewn.  If  they  have  equal  TuUural  rights,  they  ought  to  have  equal  Conrentionat 
riglits;  else,  one  part  of  them  surrenders. a  larger  share  of  their  natural  rights,  when 
they  enter  into  society,  than  another  part.  But  loffic  is  yet  wanting  to  shew  why  A, 
in  entering  into  society,  should  surrender  more  of  liis  natural  rights  than  B.     Will 
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^tleman  now,  or  at  any  Aitare  time,  shew-ua  the  reaiKm  why  A,  in  sur* 
lendenng  a  put  of  his  natural  rights,  should  he  ohliged  to  surrender  more  than  B  ? 

1  wish  most  sincerely.  Sir,  that  that  gentleman  may  yet  be  able  to  redeem  a  pledge 
which  he  has  staked.  He  said ,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  shfew  from  the  Bill  of  Rights 
itself,  *'  thai  it  was  never  contemplated  to  confer  on  any  marij  the  right  of  gt)Terning 
uu^er  against  bis  own  consent."  He  and  I  most  cordially  concur  in  this  sen- 
timent, and  I  hope  he  may  be  inclined  to  go  as  firr  in  tliis  matter,  as  his  honorable  as- 
soeiale,the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  who  has  affirmed,  *"  that  he  willlioIS  no 
principle  as  true,  which  he  will  not  carry  out  to  its  legitimate  results."  In  this  I  con* 
cur  with  the  latter  gentlemai^ :  and  if  all  the  members  of  tliis  Assembly,  concurred 
with  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  Virginia  would  soon  be  generated  from  North 
to  Sooth,  from  East  to  West. 

He  next  asserts  that  the  jus  majoris  is  not  recognized  as  a  natvral  right,  but  as  a 
CsKtaiimisl  right.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  wilt  prove  as  much  for  us,  as  for  him. 
hi  other  remarks  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights,  this  gentleman  makes  it  a  dead  letter  of 
very  t^uestiodable  import,  and  of  as  questionable  authority.  Yet,  Sir,  he  decided  it  on 
one  Qcca^on,  at  Ifiaat,  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  In  deciding  the 
case  of  Crenshaw  vrrsus  The  Slate  River  Company,  Randolph's  Reports,  vol.  6,  p. 
276,  he  says,  "  our  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  general  prin- 
dpies  thereby  declared  are  fundamental  laws,  except  so  far  as  they  are  modified  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  They  limit  the  powers  of  tlie  Legislature,  and  proliibit  the 
passing  any  laws  violating  these  principles.  The  first  article  declares,  *  that  all  men  are 
bjr  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they 
enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,.deprive  or  divest  tlieir  pos- 
terity; namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  tlie  means  of  acquiring  and 
fsswstinff  property  J  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  hJapnintss  and  safety  ;'  to  deprive  a 
dticenof  any  property  legally  acquired,  without  a  fair  compensation,  deprives  him 
Jiwsrf  ksc  of  the  means  of  possessintr  property,  and  of  the  only  means  so  far  as  the 
OovemmeHt  is  concerned,  besides  the  security  of  his  person,  of  obtaining  ha{>pine9s." 
So  decided  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  when  the  present  question  was 
not  before  him ;  but  we  have  an  excuse  for  him  in  this  instance.  He  had  been  so 
much  engaged  in  fortifying  his  amendment  from  deductions  from  Cocker's  arithmetic 
the  evenmg  before  to  shew,  that  while  the  wise  men  all  came  from  the  £ast,  the 
mvch  of  empire  was  to  the  West,  that  his  mental  lights  were,  for  the  time  being, 
eelipsed. 

Bot,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  increase  of  population  in  the  west  which  this  gentleman 
otight  to  fear.    It  is  the  energy  wliich  the  momitain  breeze  and  western  habits  im- 
part  to  these  enugrants.     They  are  regenerated  ;  politically,  I  mean,  Sir.     They  soon 
become  sa0rA:/R^  politidans;  and  the  ditterence,  Sir,  between  a  talking  and  a  icorking 
potitioiaii,  is  immense.     The  Old  Dominion  has  long  been  celebrated  for  producing 
great  orators ;  the  ablest  metaphysicians  in  policy ;  men  that  can  split  hairs  in  all  ab- 
struse, oaestians  of  political  economy.     But  at  home,  or  when  they  retuJ-n  from  Con- 
ETttK,  they  have  negroes  to  fan  them  asleep.     But  a  Pennsylvania,  a  New- York,  a    ] 
Ohio,  or  a  western  Virginia  Statesman,  though  far  inferior  in  logic,  mebiphysics,  and    ' 
rhetoric,  to  an  old  Virginia  Statesman,  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  returns    \ 
home,  he  takes  ofi*  his  coat,  and  takes  hold  of  the  plough.     This  gives  him  bone  and    ^ 
iBusele,  Sh",  and  preserves  his  Republican  principles  pure  and  uncontaminated. 

ftddmg  adieu  for  the  time  being,  to  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  I  proceed  to 
make  my  devoirs  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Northampton. 

Thi§  gentleman  starts  with  the  postulate,  that  tliere  are  two  sorts  of  majorities ;  of 
Biimbers  and  interests ;  in  plain  English,  of  men  and  money.  I  do  not  well  under- 
hand, why  he  ought  not  to  have  added,  also,  majorities  of  talent,  physical  strength, 
seientifie  skill,  ana  general  literature.  These  are  all"  more  valuable  than  money,  and 
■fl  nae6il  to  the  State.  A  Robert  Fulton,  a  General  Jacksoflr;  a  Joseph  Lancaster,  a 
Benjaxmn  Franklin,  are  as  useful  to  the  State,  as  a  whole  district  of  mere  slave-hold- 
•w.  Now,  all  the  logic,  metaphysics  and  rhetoric  of  this  Assembly,  must  be  put  in  re- 
SP*"***  to  shew,  v^y  a  citizen,  having  a  hundred  negroes,  should  have  ten  times 
more  political  power  than  a  Joseph  Lancaster,  or  a  Robert  Fulton,  with  only  a  house 
•pd  garden.  And  if  scientifie  skill,  physical  strength,  military  prowess,  or  general 
^'^wtoire,  in  8om%  individuals,  is  entitled  to  so  muck  respect,  wny  ought  not  those 
niwrities  in  a  community  to  have  as  much  weight  as  mere  wealth  ? 

We  adoiit  that  fifty  men  in  one  district,  may  have  as  much  money,  as  five  hundred 
in  another ;  but  we  can  «ee  no  good  reason,  why  the  superabundant  wealth  of  those 
ftty  should  be  an  equivalent,  or  rather  a  counterpoise,  a^inst  four  hundred  and  fiflv 
citnena  in  another.  Why  should  not  fif\y  men,  possessing  as  much  talent,  as  much 
miiitaiy,  scientific,  or  general  information,  in  one  district,  outweigh  four  hundred  and 
fifty  nabobs,  who  are  mere  consumers  or  political  drones  in  the  national  hive,  living 
in  another.'  Amongst  those  who  place  mammon  on  the  loftiest  throne,  I  know  no- 
tiung  weighs  like  g<3d.    But  according  to  the  logic  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
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X^orthampton,  if  Stephen  Girwd,  an  old, man,  without  wife  or  child,  now  worth 
12,000,000  of  dollars,  were  to  buy  up  one  or  two  districts  in  Virginia,  and  depopulate 
them,  and  cover  them  with  sheep  and  cattle,  he  might,  if  he  would,  becouie  a  resi- 
dent and  elect  himself^  and  become  a  member  of  boUi  the  Senate  and  House  of  De- 
legates at  the  same  time.  But  the  property  basis  of  representation,  never  can  become 
tolerably  rational,  until  each  vote  is  valued  at  a  given  sum,  and  every  man  have  as 
many  votes,  as  he  has  the  stipulated  price.  Fix  the  votes  at  two  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each, and  let  him  who  is  worth  one  thousand  dollars,  have  fifty  or  twenty 
votes.  This  will  give  some  semblance  of  equity  to  the  procedure  ;  otherwise,  a  poor 
man  in  one  district,  may  have  tlie  power  of  len  in  another. 

Yes,  Sir,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  one  poor 
man,  because  he  lives  in  the  n^  ighbourhood  of  a  very  rich  man,  would  liave  move  po- 
litical power  than  the  wealtliiest  citizen  in  the  west,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  many  poor  men.  This  fact,  alone,  defeats  tlie  design  of  tjiis  gentleman's  scheme, 
and  shews  its  incompatibility  with  itself.  This  gentleman  could  hnd  no  law,  or  r^Al, 
as  he  termed  it,  in  nature,  but  the  right  of  the  strong,  to  devour  the  weak.  Brutal 
force  governs  every  thing.  He  presented  the  lion  devouring  the  ox ;  the  ox  driv- 
ing the  lamb,  the  lamb  something  weaker,  but  last  of  all,  the  worm  eating  the  ele- 
phant. 

This,  Sir,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  incongruity  of  tlii»  honorable  gentleman*!  jloc- 
trine  witli  Kepubhcan  principles.  But  he  concludes,  th^re  are  no  yrincipl4^  in  Go- 
vernment f  and  his  honorable  associate  (Judge  Green)  from  Culpeper,  declares,  that 
men  are  governed  by  interest  only.  And,  as  for  the  poor,  they  have  no  afiectiou,  no 
love  of  country,  no  social  feelings,  no  conscience,  no  rehgion  ;  tliey  are  all  governed 
by  mere  cupidity  !  No  wonder  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Orange,  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  faith  in  politics  !  . 

This  gentleman,  I  mean  the  gentleman  firom  Orange,  in  his  clear  and  forcible  ora- 
tion the  other  day,  be^an  with  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  usual,  and  with  the  first  article 
too.  I  believe  he  admitted  it  to  be  true  doctrine  in  theory,  but  dangerous- in  tiie  ap- 
plication :  ^11  men  are  bom  free  and  independent.  This  is  a  positiun  much  older  th^ 
these  United  States,  and  flowed  from  a  gentleman,  to  whom,  more  than  any  other, 
these  Amerioan  States,  ace  indebted  for  ail  their  civil  and  religious  hberties.  Gentle- 
men may  encomiaze  whom  they  please  ;  but  there  is  no  man  more  worthy  of  American 
admiration,  tlian  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  christian  who  is  the  legiti- 
mate father  of  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  or  Rights.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  allude  to  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  Toleration,  the  Author  of  the  Sssay 
upon  the  Human  Understanding.  Now,  Sir,  I.  do  not,  because  I  cannot,  concur  with 
those  gentlemen,  who  say  that  this  article  contains  a  truth,  and  yet  maintain  that  i^ 
is  dangerous  in  its  application.  Truth  witli  me.  Sir,  is  eternal,  and  what  was  true  in 
morals,  or  in  the  science  of  man  and  Government  five  thousand  years  ago,  is  true  still : 
truth  is  at  least  one  day  older  than  error.  And^  Sir,  it  is  dangerous  to  depart  from  a 
truth  so  fundamental  ub  that  now  before  us.  It  will  be  foiind  tnat  the  slightest  depar- 
ture from  it  in  practice,  will  soon  or  late  prove  a  curse  to  mankind.  Tne  departure 
ma^  be  mdual  and  imperceptible,  Hke  the  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  disipcU- 
nation  of  two  straight  lines.  Project  them  at  one  end,  tliey  meet  in  an  acute  an^le  ; 
but  extend  them  a  great  distance,  and  at  the  other  end  they  will  recede  from  eack 
other  to  a  great  distance.  So  may  our  departure  from  correct  principles  issue  in  an 
ultimate  abandonment  of  our  form  of  Government  The  acute  and  discriminatiii^ 
gentleman  from  Orange,  seems  also  to  find  fault  with  the  third  article  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  which  declares  tJiat  a  majority  of  tlie  citizens  of  any  State,  have  a  right  to  al- 
ter or  amend  tlie  form  of  Government,  when  it  becomes  disagreeable  to  them.  He 
^ve  us  a  long  recital  of  our  failures  to  obtain  majorities.  He  instanced  the  plurali- 
ties  which,  in  most  instances,  decide  our  County,  State,  and  United  States'  elections; 
the  usages  in  Congress ;  end  finished  his  recitation  of  departures  from  the  principle  and 
practice  in  presenting  one  juror  controlling  eleven.  The  genius  who  could  find  in  a 
jury  of  twelve  men,  called  to  decide  a  question  of  fapt,  or  even  a  question  in  law,  a 
proof  for  our  departure  from  the  principle  of  a  majority,  could  easily  infer  tliat  our 
republican  institutions,  might  issue  in  a  monarchy,  and  prove  that  we  ought  to  estab- 
lish a  minority  of  men,  with  a  majority  of  money !  But,  Sir.  in  all  meae  exam- 
ples, it  is  mere  convenience,  and  the  supposed  majority  of  wi8ne|,  coinciding  w^ith 
the  plurality  obtained,  which  reconciles  these  communities  to  these  usages.  I  except 
the  allusion  to  the  Senate,  and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reference  to 
juries,  as  not  apphcable  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  as  explicable  upon  other  prin- 
ciples. 

But,  since  I  am  come  to  the  subject  of  majorities,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  or  twn 
upon  the  origin  of  them.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  have  triumphantly  call- 
ed upon  us,  to  find  the  origin  of  majorities  in  the  state  of  nature.  Nay,  mdeed,  they 
almost  ridicule  the  idea  of^men  existing  in  a  state  of  nature.  Wp  all  know,  that  men 
roaming  at  large,  over  the  forests,  could  have  no  idea  of  majorities  :  it  is  not  applica- 
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Ue  to  ttt^m.  But,  eo  soon  as  men  form  a  social  Compact,  it  is  one  of  the  first  tfainirs 
wbich,  frwn  nature  itself^  would  present  itself  to  them.  The  true  origin  of  tliis  idea* 
*tt  found  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  men.  Man  is  a  social  anibial,  audjn  obe- 
dience to  this  lawof  h'w  nature,  he  seeks  stmiety,  and  desires  tlie  countenance  of  man. 
Bat,  as  all  men  are  not  born  on  tJie  same  day,  and  do  not  all  place  tlieir  eye»npon  the 
Ame  object,  at  the  same  time,  nor  receive  the  same  edacation,  they  cannot  all  be  of 
the  same  opinion.  Some  arrar^einent,  foumled  on  ^lie  nature  of  man,  f(»r  mens  liv- 
ing together,  mustihen  be  adopted.  And  the  impossibility  of  «rnitityiiig  ih^ir  social 
deeirWjbut  in  yielding  to  ditTerencei*  of  opinion,  presents  itself  amon^r  tiie  \ery  first 
refl^Uons.  in  ail  matters,  tlien,*of  comnum  interest,  when  a  difference  ticcurs,  one 
X  party  most  yield.  They  mlust  eitlier  ajrree  to  yield,  or  to  form  a  new  communit}'. 
But,  which  ^aJi  yield  ?  Aft  nature  cries,  the  inferior  U>  the  superior  ;  the  weaker  to 
the  stronger;  the  less 'to  the  j^reater.  It  is,  Uien.  founded  on  tiie  nature  of  tliioirs. 
And  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us,  that,  in  case  of  a  stru<rale.  the  minorTty 
mart  yield  to  the  majority^;  for,  they  have  the  powei^.  either  to  cojnpel  it,  or  to  expel 
tb«  dinfiected..  It  is,  then,  as  natural  a  conclusion  and  arran  genie  at,  as  can  be  ct.n- 
ceired. 
.  B(^  Sir,  there  arc  some  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  state  o*  .  lure  altogether. 
Were  itimumju^^  w^  can  reason  from- it,  as  well  as  up<m  any  otm  i-  abstract  subject 
whatever.  But,  bir,  it  is  not  altogetlier  imaiprinary.  Hi.st<»ry  affords  some  instances, 
«f  whatis  at  lea^  analagous  to  it,  of  dispersed  ifidividuals  forming  a  social  compact. 
We  ih^  give  an  illustration  of  what  history  has  recorded  :  History  has  informed  us, 
that  pditiooj  oommunities  have  been  broken  up,  and  from  tlieir  ruins,  new  ones  have 
tten  fivned.  For  example  :  Should  some  foreign  enemy  invade  this  C(.untry  ;  and 
•ay  Heaven  long  avert  that  day !  I  say,  suppose  llmt  for  our  iniquities  in  (iovcrn- 
vmnl^-aome  fecei^  enemy  should  invade  our  country,  and  spread  devai<talion,  ruin 
•nd  ^aththroegh  the  land,  a  few'  might  escape  and  Hee  to  the  most  distant  wilds,  say 
hyyood  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  idiall  select,  for  illustFation  of  our  principles,  a 
«w  individuals,  who  will  illustrate  this  state  of  nature,  as  well  as  many  th.»uhands. 
A  eofmnonitT  or^  nation,  is  but  a  family  on  a  liirger  scale.  t>iippose.  ihen.  A,  It,  C, 
D,  and  E,  ailer  having  lived  some  two  of  Uiree  years,  uirknow4i  U*  each  other,  in  tlie 
wild»,sho«ld  at  sometime  meet.  A,  in  making  his  es^'ape,  liatl  snatrhcd  a  bag  (jf 
doUars;  B  bad  taken  iris  wife  ;  C,  liis  rifle;  O,  his  chikireu ;  and  L  had  n.Ahing  Init 
luiMetf.  They  aie  about  to  form  a  social  ctmipact,  Tliey  have  brought  some  of  Uie 
•Id  ideas  with  them,  from  their  former  societ/.'  A  is  an  old  Virginian,  and  beirins  the 
di»cu«Hon.  •  He  says,  •*  Oentiemen,  Govemm«in(  is  cbielly  for  tJn  prottrti-n  oj  i/rojur- 
tif,  and  every  manought  to  have  influence  according  to  ais  \n-operty .  I ,  therei*  >rt*,  <Mjn- 
Urod  in  an  influance,  proportioned  to  my  wealth.  1  know,  that  we  have  nmeh  need 
<rf*  wealth,  in  forming  a  comfortable  settlement  here,  and  many  caJU  will  be  ninde  iip- 
«■  me."  B  askshifli,  of  wl)at  use  was  his  Iwg  of  dollars  to  liim  sinct*  liis  arrivjil  in 
ihawiUemess?  Had  he  spent  i^  dollar  since  lie  lell  tJie  old  sociely  .-'  Sot  one.  *'  Soci- 
«ty,  &ir,e(Hit]nue8  he,  i»  necessary  to  give  use  and  importance  U}  money;  and  yon  are 
aa  much  indebted  to  us,  for. givipg  you  an  opportunity  to  upend  your  money,  to  obtain 
oar  aids^as  we  can  be  to  y«u  for  such  4mms  as  weniay  call  upon  you  for.  Besides.  Sir, 
without  our  society  and  assistance,  you  could  not  pruhct  your  money.  We  will  aflord 
y«i,  nc*  only  the  means  of  enjoying^  but  o{  proicciinir  your  weultli.  I  claim.  Sir, 
*Wiee  as  much  influence  in  society  as  you;  because.  Sir,  1  have  a  wife.  She  h;:s  her 
iatierasta  and  her  wishes,  as  well  as  you-o^me.'*  -C  rejoin*  :  "  I  cannot,  gentlenn  n, 
•gree,  that  either  of  you.  shall  have  more,  power  imour  new' Government,  tiian  m}*- 
aaC  Aly  R0e,  Sir,  is  of  as  much  use,  and  my  skill  to  yse  it,  as  either  of  your  pos- 
tBuma,  JVay,  Sir,  the  day  may-beto-mortow,  thafrtlie  i^afefy  of  our  pi^rsoiw,  and  of 
rconmiuni^,  may  depend  upon  mo;  and  I  tliiuk,tlmt  my  claims,  because  founded 
«  the  jH'eservation  of  oUr  very  existence,  are  slr<<nger4lian  those  of  any  other  per- 
,and  entitle  mef  more  than  any,other  man,  to  greater  pohtieal  power.  Vtai  reeol- 
fect,  Sir,  that  the  great  men  of  tho-Old  World,  were  all  Warriors  and  Military  Cliiet- 
tahii.  As  ibr  my  neiffhbour  B.  claiming  influenre  for  his  wite,  it  is  absurd!  Has  she 
any  separate  interest  irom  liis?  Has  she  not  identilied  her  inUre.sts,with  his?  C'an  she 
haTe  any  will,  affecting  tlie  community,  but  tliroughhim?  Is  not  she  his  projierty,  by 
the  marriage  compact?  ,  .  .  . 

D  rises.  **  My  claims,  gentlemen,- are  paramount  to  all  others.  I  have  many  chil- 
«fr«i.  Tteyare,  Sir,  the  hope  of  every  community.  I  claim  an  influence  in  Gov- 
enunent,  proportionate  to  my  interest  in  it,  and.to  the  services  which  1  may  yet  ren- 
dtt  iL  i  have  no  money,  no  rifle,  it  is  true ;  but  I  have  seven  stms  and  daughters 
eoBuag  forward.  They  ^^11  be  able  yet,  Sir,  to  create  wealth,  and  to  defend  the  com- 
nmnity.  I  tnsiat  upon  it,  gentlemen,  if  any  man  in  this  community  has  a  right  to  any 
movthan  hia  own  voice,  than  his  own  personal  weight;  I  have  scceii  good  reasons^ 
to  offer,  why  I  should  hasve  seven  times  more  tlian  he." 

.  E  says:  "  GentJem^n,  I  have  neither  wife,  son,  dau goiter,  rifle',  nor  a  single  dollar. 
I  amstriiped  o€  all  extrinsic  chums  for  -ui-erior  weight  m  the  Government.     But, 
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Sir,  I  am  ndt  wilbout  other  claims:  I  have  learned  to  speak  two  or  three  of  the  In- 
dian langvia^^s,  since  I  became  fan  inhabitant  of  these  wilds.  And,  Sir,  should  any 
misunderstandings  arise  between  u»  and  them,  I  cati  be  an  interjfreitr,and  may  do 
more  to  prevent  war,  than  any  oUier  member  of  our  community.  I  claim,  Jhen,-an 
influence,  equal  to  this  rai'est  and  most  useful  endowment,  wpich,  Sir,  requires  so 
much  labour  and  time  to  obtain,  and  which,  when  obtained,  is  so  useful  to  society. 
But,  I  must  protest  a^nst  D's  j^aving  seven  vote^  for  his  seven  "children.  They  are 
minors,  and  under  his  control,  and  of  immature  reason.  When  they  arrive  at  man- 
hood, and  are  free  agents,  but  not  till  tlien,  ehall  they  have  a  voicfr." 

A  rises :  "  (Jentlemen,  I  see  we  all  -liave  claims  for  various  -portions  of  political 
power.  I  think  we  must  abandon  tlie  idea  of  forming  a  social  compact,  upon  these 
principles.  1  will  claim  only  my  single*vot%  and  my  single  personal  mftuenee^and 
will  yield  my  pretensions,  if  every  otner  gentleman  yields  his.  .1  will  agree,  that  we 
all  surrender  ourselves,  our  property,  our  talejits,  and  our  skill,-/>ro  bono  puhlico;  that 
each  man  shall  have  his  own  personal  influence,  and  in  aH  contributions  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  each  man  shall  contribute  in  his  own  way,  according  to  his  respective 
ability." 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Here  we  have  in.  miniature  something  analagous  to  this  rtateof  na- 
ture, of  which  we  have  so  often  heard.  And  her^  we  have  the  only^true  philosophy 
of  the  social  compact.  In  this  compactf  Sir,  as  1  understai^d  it,  every  raan  surrendelk 
himself  to  tlie  whole  community,  and  tlie  whole  community  to  him.  We^  have  no 
occasion  to  travel  so  far  -SawiA,  as  Uie  gentlem^  froia  Northampton,  wh©  penetrated 
those  regions  until  he  saw  a  white  drvU.  Nor  need  we  go  so  far  North  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Orange,  who  found  a  nation  composed  entirely  of  w&mtn.  He  aeero^ 
greatly  concerned  for  the  political  rights  of* such  a  nation.  But,  Sir,  be  need  not 
nave  troubled  himself  much  on  this  account,  for  such  a  nation  eouhl  not  contineie  ftr 
more  tlian  five  hundred  years.  '        • 

While,  Sir,  1  am  on  the  subject  of  such  a  state-of  nature, *or  viewing  man  a»  coin- 
ing into  society^  raay  I  not  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  man  exhibits  nimselfaa  pot- 
sessittg  the  right  of  suffrage,  anterior  to  his  coming  into  the  social  compact.  It  is  not 
a  right  derived  from,  or  conferred  by,  society*,  for  it  is  tt  right  which  belongs  to  him 
as  a  man.  Society  may  divest  him  of  it,  but  they  cannot  confer  it.  But  'what  mUmI 
right?  It  is  that  of  thinking,  willing  and  expressing  his  will.  A  vote  is  neither  mon 
nor  less  than  the  expression  of  a  person's  will.  God  has  given  to  man  the  po^gver  of 
thinking,  willing  and  speaking  his^  will'  and  no  man  ever  did  as  airee  agent  ent^r  kilo 
any  sc»ciety  witliout  willing  it.  And',  we  may  add,  no  pien  could  form  a  soeial  compact, 
without  first  exercising  whftt  we  must  call  tlie  Right  of  SufiVage.  It  is  a  right  naiurdL 
and  undarivedy  to  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  by  nature  has  b§  good  a  reaeoir  te 
anotJier*     But  this  js  only  by  the  way.  -  •  • 

paving  now  glanced  at  this  state  of  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  the  socliU  compact, 
which  in  my  desultory  and  extemporaneous  way  I  have  done  without  macb  method, 
I  would  approach  tht>  great  question^  now  pending  before  u^:  Remarking,  however, 
tiiat  so  soon  as  we  depart  fn)rii  the  doctjrrne,  contamed  in  the  three  first  articles  of  the 
Bill  o^  KighLg,  we  abandon  tlie  radical  principles  of  our  Government,  not  only  of  die 
State  of  Virginia,  but  of  every  other  State  of  tjie  Union.  [Here  ftlr.  C.  read  and 
commented  on  the  three  first  articles.]  If  the  amendment  should-  socceed^  I  ahaH 
con.sider  these  principles  abandoned.  A  new  princrple  will  ba  sanctioned ;  the  T^ry 
principle  on  which  tlie  aristocracies  and  monarchies- of  the  old  world  ha\ie  been  fbundisd. 
Give  men  political  power  accordmg  to  their  wealth,  and  boon  we  shall  have  a  legal- 
ized oligarchy;  then  come  tlje  thirty  Tyrants ;  then  follow  the  Quin  dellemviri ;  t£«ii 
the  decemviri ;  then  th*  triumvirate  ;  and  last  of  all,  comes  Julius  Cspsar.  Gentle* 
men  talk  of  the  docking  of  entails,  and  the  laws  of  Parcenary  *,  but  a  feeble  resistance 
will  these  arrangeraenta  pre,sent  to  a  reigning  oUgarehy.  Men  love  power,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  possess  it,  does  that  love  increase.    •  • 

Ihis  appears  to  me  a  controversy  merely  about  power.     One  party  speak  as  thoofh 
I- they  possessed  it,  and  had  it  to  bestow.     Another  contends  for  it  as  their  right,      itia 
not  with  me  a  strujggle  for  power ;  it  is  for  right,  for  principles,  for  justice.     I  do  not 
\  think  that  in  order  to  secure  my  comfort,,  happiness,  or  prosperity,  it  is  necesB&iy  «e 
"invade  tlie  peace,  comfort,  or  prospepity  of  any  man.     That  I  go  for  principles  and  not 
for  power  per  5e,  I  will  now  shew.     And  in  shewing  this,  I  wiU  shew  how  unreawm* 
able  it  is,  for  the  opponents  of  reform  to  ask  us  for  a  guarantee  against  Oppression. 
The  power  will  be  vested  in  the  very  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  hold  It  as  umpires  be- 
tween  the  rival  interests  of  the  east  and  the  west.     We  shall  take  the  present  numlier 
of  Representatives  for  the  data.     That  number  is  two  hundred  and  fourteen  :  Of  these 
the  forty-five  counties  and  four  towns  on  tide-water,  have  at  presentninety-four  repre- 
sentatives :  on  the  white  population  basis,  they  would  have  only  seventy-two  and^wo- 
tenths  representatives:  That  is,  according  to  the  Census  of  J«a);  which  will  as  cor- 
rectly demonstrate  the  principle,  as  any  document  we  could  obtain.     The  country 
west  of  the  Alleghany,  contaming  thirty-three  counties,  has  at  present  mi^-mx  re- 
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{ffMentBlivea.  ^  On  the  white  population  basis,  that  district  of  country  would  have  only 
nxty-one«ad  tour-tenths.  We  should  then  lose  four  and  sijc-tentlis  represeutatires. 
Thus  the  nine  Senatorial  Districts  on  t^e-water  wotUd  lose  twenty-two  repregenta- 
tires,  and  we  nearly  five.  In  all,  thes»  two  Districts  would  lose  nearly  twenty-seven 
represen&tives.  .Now.  the  question  is,  what  sections  of  tlie  State  would  gain  tJiia 
power.  ^.We  lo«e.  but  who  gains  ?  I  answer,  tlie  twenty  counties  making  the  six  Sena- 
torial Districts  eas^of  and  .along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Kidn-e,  would  gain'nearlv  twelve 
representatives,  and  ip  this  District,  there  are  no  le^s  tii«n  \3lt,'ili)  slaves.  'The  re- 
mainins  fifteen  representatives  would  be  gained  by  the  seven  counties,  or  tJirt^e  Sona- 
tprial  Districts  in  the  Valley  beyond  tiie  Ridge,  Inving  23.JHJ3  shi\  es.  Thus,  the 
power  lost  in  the  counties  on  tide-water  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  would  be  deposit- 
•din  that  part  of  the  State,  which,  from  its  central  position' and  from  its  dense  slave 
popoJalios,. would  be  the  safest  deposit  ^hich  the  fears  of  the  slave-holders  could  de- 
Ttse,  and  irhich  would  afibrd  t/>  them  tlie. strongest  and  best  guarantee  against  tliote 
•Dcrotchments  6f.  the  non -slave-holders  which  the  evjl-boding  ima^nations  of  some 
fentltmea  have  doii}ured  up. .  We  are  not,  then,  Mr,  Chairiiian,  contending  for  pow- 
«fer  ooTBelves,  but  for  principles,  which,  let  them  operate  as  tliey  may,  we  believe, 
csanot  &il  to  benefit  the  who|§  State,- by  distributing  power  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  ^ 
by  direglini;  our'GovetsimenA  of  th6se  odious  itristocratic  features,  which  have  caused 
and  are  daily  causing  iiie  sceptre  to  depart  from  Virginia.  So  repusTiant  are  many 
futam§  in  ©dr  Government  to  the  Republican  feelings  which  prevail  in  other  States 
ia  this  UnioDi  that  a  majority  of  our  own  freeholdelrs  cannot  approve  tliem;  and  if 
they  ciBiiot  approve  them,  how  can  we  suppose  that  citizens  fi-om  other  States  can  be 
indoced  to  locate  -themselves  amongst  us? 

The  statistical  documents  subniitled,  and  the  ftrorument  deduced  therefrom,  further 
prove  the  ftilacy  of  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the- gentleman  from  Hanover,  basted 
the  greater  part  of  his  remarks.  It  sheWs  tliese  to  haye  been  as  groundless  as  tliat 
i^htff  assumption  of  his  :  that  we  were  going  to  l^^e,  or  in  danger  of  losing,  the  1-1 1  th 
part  of  oar  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  if  the  doctrine  of  making  thrcA  whiic 
amiiMit  office  negroes,  or  of  puttinc"  fire  souh  \j\to  thrre  bodies,  should  ceat;e  to  he 
Iba  popular  practice  in  Virginia.  Me  did  not  tell-us,  indeed,  why  Virginia  gave  up 
%-WMB  Off  her  slave  population- to  the  Union  ;  in  this  she  erred,  unless  she  intended  to 
give  up  the  o^er  3-othfi  to  her  own  White  population. 

But  that  I  may  not  too  fin*  impose  upon  the  time  or  patience  of  the  Committee,  I 
rfiail  onij  now  call  your  attertlioh,  Sir,  to  one  or  two  other  items. 

i  lave  been  aorry,  very  sorry,  Sir,  to  observe  in  sundry  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  a 
^ispoMlion  to  treat  us  as  aliens,  or  as  persons,  who  have  no  common  inierr^t  with  tiie 
paople  of  the  east.  VV^e  have  given  them  no  reason  to  suspect  our  want  of  fellow- 
melmg,  or  of  common  interest.-  Let  gentlemeYi  but  reflect  upon  the  circumstances 
•f  this  State  in  the  year  1814.  When  all  tire  militia  east  of  the  Bine  Ridge  were 
employed,  or  chieflv  employed  in  patrolling  the  counties  on  the  »eab<,ard,  and  gene- 
i^ly  east  of  th«  Ridge,  in  order  to  preserve  that  prr>perty  for  wMich  a  guarantee  is 
■OW  deauaded  :  1  say,  when  your  tnilitia,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  all  needed  to  prevent 
iBflarrections  aiiion<T8t  your  own  discontented  population,  who  was  it  that  fled  to  your 
■aoeoor  and  protection  firom  an  invading  enemy,  who  were  disposed  to  harrass  your 
■eaboard,  an<l  to  euoroent  the  discojataiits  of  your  sFaves  ?^  The  Valley  and  the  west  • 
WlunteeT«d  their  aid.  Yes,  Sir,  the*  sinj/Ie  coUnfy  of  Shenandoah  gave  you  twelve 
huadral  men  to  fight  your  baTtles,  or  rather,  the  battles  of  their  own  State.  They 
made  a  common  cause  with  you.  And,  Sir,  the  bones  of  many  a  gallant  and  brave 
citisen  of  the  west,  Ue  in  the"^  .sands  of  Norfolk.  Men,  too,  wlro.  had  no  suffrage,  no 
npreieotfttioa  in  your  Government,  sacrifTc^d  not  their  property  only,  but  their  lives 
*'"*  in  vour  defence.  In  one  company,  Sir,  consisting  of  seventy-four  persons,  who 
bed  firom  Colpeper  Court-house,. but  two  had  the  rigrht  of  suffrage  !  Yet  tliese 
gave  not  sufficient  evidence  of  coihmon  interest  with,  nor  cpmmon  attachment 
to,  the  commuaity  •  !  !  Yes,  Sir,  from  the  very  shcfres  of  the  Ohio,  from  my  own 
eoonty  of  Brooke,  they  marclied  to  your  succour,  and  h  '/Trded  tlveir  all,  their  earthly 
all,  ia  defence  of  that  very  country,  and  that  very  Government,  wliich  treated  many 
of  them  as  ahens  in'the  land  of  their  nativity. 

We  have  been  told  that  neariy  3-4tlis  of.  the  tax  has  been  paid  bv  the  counties  east 
«f  ihe  Blue  Ridge.  But  these  gentlemen  tell  us  nothing  about  who  fight  the  battles 
•f  tin  country.  But,  Sir,  the  disproportion  between  tlie  east  and  the  west,  in  the 
tKi-paying  department,  will  every  day  diminish.  As  the  west  increases  m  populatWn 
and  improvement,  ito  ability  to  pay  will  increase,  and  its  property  wiU  mcrease  m 
Tahw.  1  J       /. 

It  were  endleaa,  Sir,  to  notice  the  many  objections  made  agamst  t^e  surrender  of  » 
power,  or  nOher,  the  arguments  offered,  to  retain  a  power  '^rendysssumed  and  pos-    ', 
»wed.    1  wfll  only  remark,  that  it  is  said,  that  if  the  white  6/wt*  should  obtain,  there 
will  be  endleas  discontentment  among  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 
But,  8if,  if  Obte  Uack  basis,  o:  the  money  basis ,  as  it  shoul*d  be  called,  should  obtam, 
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would  it  diminish,  or  terminate  discontentment  or  complaint  ?  No,  Sir  ;  in  tliat  case, 
a  majority,  a  large  majority  of  the  freeholdera,  would  be  irreconcileably  discpntented. 
And,iSir,  it'  discontents,  nmnnurs  and  complaints  must,  on  any  hyiiothesis,  exi^t,  the 
questivjuis,  whetlier  in  policy  and  in  justice,  they  had  not  better  be  confined  to.  the 
minority,  than  spread  through  a  majority  of  tl»e  citixena  of  this  Commonwealth? 
And  which  prirty  would  have  the  best  reason  to  be  discontented,  let  tli§  umpires 
throu^hcHit  all  Re  jubUcs  decide.  .         '  - 

But,  Hir,  in  tlie  last  place^I  must  say  ihat  the  policy />f  those  gentlemen  who  advo-  - 
cate  the  money  baaia,  appears  to  me,  not  fMily  an  anti-republican,  but  a  shoit-sighted, 
policy.     That  policy  which  angments  tlie  power  of  wealth,  which  .tends  to  make  the 
rich  man  richer,  and  tlie  poor  man  poorer,  is  tlie  worst  policy  for  such  a  comhiuiuty 
as  this  is,  and  must  be,  at'least  for  some  time  to  conie.      Little  dg  tlie  rich  tliink, 
when  chinned  with  the  fascinations  of  wenlf'hand  power,  when  they  are  ^ager  to  se- 
cure ;ind  auirmeut  botli,  by  Consti national, and  Le^ii>lalive  pmvisiohs,  that  they  are 
fighting  against  their  own  offspring,   and  proscribing  their  own  posterity.     And,  Sir, 
is  not  posterity,  is  not  our  children's  happiness  dearer  to  us  Uian  onr"  own  .•'     Do  w* 
not  daily  see  that  riches  are  ever  making-  to  themselves  wings?     Is  not  tlie  great 
wheel  of  fortune,  as  some  gentlemen  call  it,  eternally  revolviuff.      X^<^®  ^V  ^^®  •**W- 
mit  must  descend,  and  those  in  tlie  mire  j\ni%i  ascencl.      Where  are  tlie  noble «nd 
wealthy  families  tliat  flourisiied  in  this  CommoiiweaUh  some  sixty  or  seventjt  yeai* 
ago  ?     S')me  of  their  descendants  may  yet  be  found  sustiiinmg  tlie  name,  tlie  tauentji 
and  respectability  of  their  ancestfy.     But  how  many  of  tiiem  Tia-ve,  to  use  tlie  wocd« 
of  Bonaparte,  stink  down  into  J.lie  Canaillt^  f     Tliere  are  few  of  the  weakliy^ow  liv- 
ing, wlio  hive  not  their  ptmr  relatives  and  connexions,  and  how  long,  or  rather  how 
short  a  time,  will  it  be,  tlU  the  decendunts  of  most  .of  us- will  have  merged  themselyes 
amongst  tlie  hmuule  |>o(jr  and  tbn  obscure  ?  My  views  of  ^nen,  and  of  tlie  revolutioD* 
in  human  uil'tirs.  make  me  a  republican.    My  lyve  for  my  own  pcjsterity  would  prevent 
me  from  volinir  lor  llie  ainendm'eiit.  if  1  liatl  nn  other  consideraticyi  to  govejrn  lae.     If 
I  had  Uie  weuliii  of  Stephen  Girard,  1  could  not,  feeling  as  I  do,  viewing  human  af^ 
fairs  as  1  do,  lor.klng  back  into  history,  or  forward  into  futurity,  I  could  not  consent  to 
build  up   lui  aristocracy,   because  I  slumld  be  erectinjj  embankments  and   bulwarks 
Rgjiinst  those  dearer  to  me  than  myself.     1  do  mo.-^t  smcerffly   wish  tliat  genilemeit 
would  look^a  little  before  them,  and  remember  Uie  lot  of  man,  leat  they  should^  inat- 
temj»ting  to  necure  themselves  Iromimaginary  evils,  lay  tlie  foundation  of  real  and  last- 
ing ones.     To  conclude,  Sir,  Uie  p<»licv^of  thos'i  gentlemen  who  are  seouriu|^y  or  at* 
temj>tintr  to  secure  to  themselves  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  defend .tliemselves  front 
an  imagmary  evil,  reminds-me  (»f  a  character  which  Dr.  Johnson  deplete  in  one  of 
the  papej^  in  his  Rambler.      A  yournj  gentleman  much  afiaul  of  thieves  and  rob^rs 
breaking  into  his  room  at  n^ght,  becariie  distrustful  of  all  the  locks  and  key^^in  com- 
mon use,  as  g^iutratUcrs  of  hin  pcrnon  ami  propertif.     lie  put  hi^. ingenuity  to  work,  to 
invent  a  new  lock  and  key,  whicJi-could  not  be  violated.     He  succeeded  to  his  wish- 
es.    iJe  had  his  room  f«>riified  to«(piiet  all  his  fears.     He  one  day  called  ift  a  friend  tft 
exhibit  to  him  his  ingenuity.     It  retpiired  sonic  tWo  or  three  minutes  to  lock  >|Uid  Utt- 
lf)ck  the  door.     The  gentleman  at\er  adHilring  and   conunending  his  ingenuity,  re- 
marked, why,  sir.  said  he.lhi .  is  certainly  a  great  deft  ace  ^igainst  thieves   and  rob- 
bers, but  it  is  so  dlHicult  Uxmlock,  I  slif>uld  fear  that  if  tl^e  liQUse  were  to  take  fire^ 
you  might  be.  cousumed  before' you  could  opeifthe  door  and  escape.   ,1   declare,  .sis, 
said  the  young  grniUnian,  I  never  thought  of  that.     Hereafter  I  will  sleep  with  -m-f 
d(M)r.Jiol  only  nnli>cked,  ImU  half  open.  ,  .  .  * 

Mr.  t^cott  f»f  Kaufpiier,  nwe  to  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question  before  the  Con- 
venticm  ;  uhicii  being  <lone,  he  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding,  "  aaA 
in  the  Senate,  on  white  population  exclusively."  (The  elfect  of  this  proposition  WOV^ 
he,  to  apportion  the  House  of  Deh'irates,  by  population  and -taxation  combine^  and 
tlie  Senate  by  white  populititui  exclusively.) 

Mr.  Scott,  rrj.se  and  addres.sed  tlie  (^.ommittee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cliairman  :  Lahouriiifr  under  a  disease  which  not  onjy  emaciates  tlie  frame,  but 
clouds  the  intellect,  were  i  to  consult  my  own  interest  aj>art  from  that  which  I  have 
in  common  with  the  inluibilants  of  that  fK>rti»m  of  the  State  which  I  liave  tlie  honor 
in  part  to  represent,  I  should  abstain  from  troubling  the  Committee  with  any  remuks 
on  tlie  question  now  bef(>re  it.  But.  Sir.  I  have  a  duty  to.|>erform  which  compels ne 
to  make  the  ettort,  however  unsncjttesslVil  it  may  prove.-  Mr.XJhairman,  tlie  people 
wlw>ni  I  in  part  represent,  Jiave  not  been  in  the  habit  of  singing  hosnnnos  to  the  pre- 
sent Constitution.  They  think  it  has  defects,  and  that  they  have  suffered  evils  under 
its  operation.  1  h  -e  pnrtiel[)ated  in  these  sentiment.s^  To  remedy  these  evils  ws 
have  united  with  ;  .  brethren  of  the  we.st  to  bring  al>out  tliis  Convention.  But  I  fear 
they  will  prove  lloman  allies,  ajul  wu  shall  only  have  the  privilege  of  changing  our 
masters. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  After  tlie  frost-work  of  mere  abstractions,  constructed  by  tlie  gen- 
tlemen on  tlie  other  side,  had  melted  before  the  rays  of  the  genius  of  tlie  genttemaD 
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from  lloTthainpton,  the  member  from  Ohio  has  endeavoured  to  build  it  up  agaiii,  with 
whalsucceai'l  leave  the  Gommittee  to  judge.-  When  J  set  about  a  task,  Sir,  my  first 
enquiiy  is,  what  is  the  end  to  be  accomplished  ?  lldving  ascertained  this,  1  Uien  look 
about  for  the  meaua  which  are  at  hand.  Tiie  end  which  we  all  have  in  view,  is  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  Uberty  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  tiieir  posterity ;  the  means 
by  whicU  we  ^[Itopose  to  accomplish  it,  is  to  recommend  to  them  a  frame  of  Govern- 
ment best  calculaled  to  attain  that  end.  In  constructing  this  Government,  we  are 
not  necessarily  driven  back  to  tlie  natural  rights  of  man.  If  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
wfety  of  the  whole  community  requires,  that  Uie  powers  of  Government  should  be 
pteced  in  the  hands  of  a'yninority ,  we  are  bound  to  recommend  it  to  the  people  to  place 
them  there.  And  if  they  give  n  their  sanction,  tlie  right  of  the  minority  is  aslegiti- 
uAte  UA  the  Jus  nt&jor^s  contended  -for  by  gentlelnen  on  the  other  side.  All  the  ques- 
ttf>ns  which  tuti  arise  are  mere  questions  of  tlie  fitness  of  nteans  to  an  end.  I  would 
%»t  be  understood  as  {iiscardkig  all  principle.  Dn  the  contrary  it  will  be  found  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  very  fond  of  theory  in  the  principles  which  I 
shall  take  as  my  guide,  although  1  sha^f  apply  them  difierehtly.  The  ditference  be- 
tween these  gentle  men,  and  mys^lf,^  is  this  :  they  form  a  garment  according  to  their 
ideas  qf  sxact  symnwstry  witl»out  enquiring  whether,  or  not,  it  will  fit  the  person  who 
4s  to  wear  it.  I  propose  to  take  his  measure  before  1  apply  jLlie  shears  to  tlie  cloth. 
They^  profooadly  skilled  in  the  healing  art. compound  a  medicine,  containing  the  quint- 
eveoce  of  the  Alateria  5ledica,  and  .idminisli  r  it  in  all  cases.  I  propose  to  feel  the 
puUe  of  the  patient,  and  examine  tlie  sy;^lpt(^ms,  beiore  I  prescribe  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  said,  tliat  the  object  of  our  labours,  is  to  secure  to  the 
MQpJeof  Virginia,  and  the;r  posterity,  liberty  sn^  safety  of  persons  and  property. 
To  effect  this,  a  certain  quantity  of  powers  must  be  called  into. action.  The  first  re- 
fl«etion  which  strikes  us,  is,  that  power  entrusted  to  human  agents,  is  hable  to  abuse. 
To  guard' against  this  abu^e^  constitutes  tlie  chief  difficulty  in  framing  a  Government. 
The  fifjit  expedient  resorted  to,  is  to  call  into  action  no  more  tlian  is  necessary  to  at- 
tain the  end.  Too  much  power  is-  liable  to  run  into  abuse  from  its  mere  excess. 
The  Qext  expedient  is  not  to  confide,all  to  the  same  liand^ :  hence  the  separation  of 
the  X^gislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Departments.  But  this  separation  has  not  in 
pnetice  been  found  sufficient.*  Jt  is  not  enough  to  check  power  by  power.  Some 
nifflber  security  has  been  found  necessary.  Tlie  best  reflectibn  which  1  have  been 
able  to  give  to  t!he  sabject,  has  brought  me  to  adopt  this  maxim,  '*  as  far  as  practicable, 
ta  deposit  power  in  Uie^Iiands  of  those  ^nly  whose  interest  it  is  npi  to  abuse  it."  If 
ire  look  around  us  into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men,  we  shall  find  that  interest  is  the 
^reat  spring  of  action-  What  is  it  that  makes  :\gricidtu re. flourish.'  What  is  it  that 
iraDds  your  cities,  and  makes  commerce  spread  her  wings  ?  What  inspires  tlie  poet 
a^d  nerves  the  s^ildier's  amij*  It  is  love  of  wealth,  fame,  and  distinction.  In  a  word, 
it  is  self'hyve.  I  have  not  much  experience  in  legislation,  but  I  appeal  to  gentlemen 
here  who  are  experienced  both  in  Federal  and  State  legislation,  whether  they  are  ever 
aosure  of  a  vote  »  when  they  appeal  to  the  interests  of  those  whose  vote  they  want. 
It  would  be  oqt  of  order.  Sir,  to  speak  of  the  members  of  this  liouse  :  One  remark, 
kowever,  Itake  leave  to  make:  Althoi*gh  so  much  devotion  is  shewn  to  principles, 
Ihe  priotriples  of  gentlemen  do  qyaUrate  most  marvellously  with  the  interests  of  their 
coojtituents.  I  Sb  not  mean  to  cast  imputations  on  gentlemen.  1  do  not  mean  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  U)  principle.  -But  when  I  see  honourable 
and  intelligent  men,  with  all  their  devotion  to  principle,  unconsciously  influenced  by 
interssty  I  set  an  liigher  value  on  the  security  which  interest  gives  against  the  abuse 
of  power.  The  guarantee  of  interest  constitutes  tlie  cliief  difference  between  Repuh- 
beajD,  and  Aristocratic,  or  Monarchical  Governments.     The  responsibility  of  public 

rats,  resolves  itself  into  this  principle.  By  causinjf  the  law-maker  to  mingle  with 
people,  and  to  be  sul^iect  to  the  laws  which  he  has  enacted,  you  make  it  lus  inter- 
est to  enact  just  laws.  By  subjecting  lihn  lo  je-eleclTon  atshort  intervals,  you  make 
it  fads  interest  to  consult  the  wtdfare  of  his  constituents  in  order  tliat  he  may  be  re- 
«leptad.  Sir,  I  tliink  I  canboaHt  of  a^  many  attaclx^d  and  disinterested  friends  as  any 
gentlesLin  here,  but  my  experience  teaches  me,  that  I  am  never  so  sure  of  the  good 
oflSees  of  another,  as  when  I  uiake  it  his  interest  t^^serve  me*.  There  are  it  is  true, 
raany^^tri^lit  exceptions  to  the  influence  of  tlie  selfuiU  principle.  The  annals  of  man- 
kind occasionallv  set  before  us  examples  of  self-sacrilice  on  the  altars  of  patriotism 
and  vktus,  but  tLey.  are  few  when  compared  with  tjie  sacrif\pes  of  patriotism  and  vir- 
toe  on.  the  altars  ofambition  and  avarice  ;  and  serve  by  their  splendour,  to  render  rnore 
VisiMe,  the  dark  shades  of  the  human  character.  Here  then  we  have  ^  great- principle 
foonded  in  human  nature,  wliich  will^serve  as  a  touchstone  for  every  grant  of  power 
iktt  ire  propose  to  make.  Let  us  bring  the  question  before  the  Committee,  to  this 
test.  What  will  bp  the  effect  of  the  prindple  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee  ? 
It  w'dl  give  to  the  people  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  if  not  imniediatelv,  in  a  very  sliort 
tifne^  a  majority  in  tlie  Legislature..  -No  gentleman  lias  questioned  this,,  but  my  friend 
£toni  f  redcriek.     He  seems  to  Uiink  that  the  majority  of^  whites  will  remain,  as  it  now 
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10,  east  of  the  Ridge.'  If  we  look'to  tlie  documents  fiimished-by  the  Auditor,  we  shJill 
find  that  the. increase  of  whites  west  of 'the  Ridge,  greatly  exceeds  that  on  the  east ; 
and  if  it  should  continue  in  the  same  proportion,  a  majority  will,  in  a  very  shoftlimfe, 
be  found  west  of  the  Ridge.  If  we  look  at  tJie  face  of  the  country,  we  shall  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  A  great  proportion  of  the  land  below  the  ht*ad  of  tide-water, 
is  worn  and  exhausted.  That  between  tide-water  and  the.  Ridge,  is  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, eaycept  a  strip  bordering  on  the  mountain.  This  is  capable  of  regeneration, 
and  will  sustain  an  increased  population.  It  is  of  less  extent  than  what  is  calle4% 
the  Limestone  Valley,  which,  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  iscapable  of  shstaining  a' 
dense  population.  The  country  east  of  the  Ridge,  h^  no  new  lands  to  settle.  T]ieP6 
is  no  room  fbr  a  great  increase  of  population .  'A  lal-ge  i>oi-tion  of  fertile'  land  west  of 
the  Alleghany  is  yet  unsettled ;  and  when  it  is  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Chesapeake  and  Oliio  canal,  it  must  give- a  vast  accession  to  tlie  popuh- 
tion  of  that  region.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  under  wliose  patronage  tliat  work  in 
progressing,  whether  he  does  not  expect  it  will  socceed  ?  The  population  which  this 
will  add  to  the  west,  must  be  exclusively  ilbite.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  country 
through,  which  it  passes  to  Pennsylvania,  slaves  canaot  be  held  thefe:  ,  But,  ^r,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  this  argument  farther.  We  have  it  On  the  authority  of  the 
gentleman  from  Brooke,*(and  no-man  is  better  acqtiainted  with  tlie  situation  and  rer 
sources  of  that  country,)  that  in  thirty  years  a  majority  pf  the  white  popula^^m 
of  the  State  will  be  founa  west  of  the  Ajl<?ghany.  .  I  feel,  therefore,  warranted  in  as- 
suming as  the  basis  of  my  argument,  that  tlie  country  west  of  the  Ridge,  dees  now, 
or  soon  will  contain  a  majority  of  the  white  population  oC  tlie  State. 

Let  ua  now  enquire  )vnetlier"th»  people  pf  that  region  can  give  the  security  w^ 
require  against  the  abuse  of  the  power  whi«h  tlie  Legislative  Committee  proposes  to 
give  to  them.  I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  8i(ie,  that  as  a  general  rule; 
a  majority  ought  to  govern.  A  majority  of  persons  will  prim^  fAcie,  comprise  a  ma- 
jority of  mterests.  But  this  rul^'is  certiiinly  liable  to  exceptions.  The  power  of  the 
majority  must  have  Umitst  .  We  all  propose  to  \i.ani  it  by  denying  to  (he  L^gislatut«' 
the  power  of  passing  6x  post  facto  laws,  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  "writ  (# 
habeas  corpus,  &c.  The  only  question  is,  wliat  limitations  shall  we  ipipose  ?  I  an- 
swer, all  such  as  are  necejjsary  to  prott^ct  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  gqvemed. 
It  is  for  me  to  shew  that  the  "limitation,  which  I  propose^  is  necessary  for  our  security.' 
To  that  end,  let  us  take  a  survey  .of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  portions  €lf 
the  State,  lying  east  and  wtst  of  the*  Ridgtf.  The  fjrst  point  of  diflference  which " 
strikes  us,  is  the  erroneous  disproportion  of  me  taxes  paid  by  the  two  regions.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  iibject^  after  tlie  luminous  exposition  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hanover.  The  pext  pomt  of  difference,  is  in  the  character  of  the  po- 
pulation. Eight-ninths  of  tl;e  slaves  artf  found  east  of  tlie  Ridge.  In  all  laws  rela- 
ting to  this  species  of  property,  the  people  n^est  of  the  Ridge  are  interested  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-ninth  only.  Butthe  gentleman  from  FredericK  thinks' that  this  proper^ 
will  not  be  in  danger,  because  the  slave-holders  west  of  the  Ridge,  when  added  to 
those  of  the  east.  Will  gTve  a- majority.  Suppose  it  is  so.  Why,  I  ask,  should  the- 
people  below  the  motXhtain,' transfer  all  the  power  necessary  for  their  protection ,  to 
the  people  above  .'•  This  may  be  very  ^r^eable  to  those  who  kindly  offer  tt)  Becom© 
our  guardians.  But  the  pfer)pl©'whohi'l  rejjresent  have  a  notion,  (it  may  be  a  very  ■ 
unphilosophical  one,)  thrtt^thfeir  afiairs  wiU-be  never  the  worse  managed,  because  thi^ 
have  a  hand  in  the  management  of  them.  But,  Sir,  in  that  part  b£  the  VaHev  to 
which  we  are  invited  to  lomc  fhr  protection,  the  slaves  are  to  the  whites  as  one  to  iour. 
In  the  counties  more  particularly  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  they 
are  as  one  to  three.  The  ^proportion  which  the  slave-holders  bear  to  the  non-slaVe^ 
holders,  cannot  be  greater,  and  may  be,  and  probably  is  less.  It  cannot  be  greater, 
becaqse  if  the  sllives  be  aivided,>so  that  no  person  shall  hold  more  than  ohe,  there 
will  be  three  who  hold  none,  for  one  who  holds  one  ;  and  when  the  war  between  tbm 
no^-slave-holders  and  the  slave-holders  shall  be  wa^ed^  the  slave-holders  will  be  out- 
voted at  the  polls.  So  fkr  from  protecting  us,  they  will  be  unable  to  protect  tftesi- 
selves.  We  cannot  aid  thenr,  for  they  wtUliave  tied  our  hands.  I  ask  the"  gentlemen 
representing  that  part  of  the  Stat^  to  which  I  belong,  and  ^vhich  is  de^ly  iifterest^ 
in  this  question,  whether  they  ar^  willing  to  accept  of  such  a, security  as  ihlft  ?  Would 
they  not  rather  have  the  means  of  protection  in , their  own  hands  ?  Will -they  not 
prefer  the  guarantee  whioh  I  demand  ?  With  that  security,  we  shall  not  want^tJi© 
lock  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  can  trust  my  goW  to  a  man  whose  interest  it  is 
to  restore  it  to  me. 

There  is  another  interest  connected  with  this  branch  of  tlie  subject,  which  deserve* 
crtMf  serious  attention.  Of  tire  twenty-t\vo  members  to  which  this  State  is  entitled  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  seven  represent  the  slave  popu- 
lation. Now,  if  we  establish  it  as  a  principle  that  tlie  white  basjs  is  the  true  one  for' 
apportioning  representation  in  the  State  Legislature,  will  it  not  follow  that  as  between 
ourselves,  it  is  also  the  true  basis  for  apportioijing  members  of  CongrcBS  ?    And,  if 
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•0,  the  seven  members  purchased,  I  may  say-,  by  the  slave-holder,,  will  be  seized  upon 
as  coramcD  property,  and  divl<icd  between  tlie  east  and  the  west.  I  hik  gentlemen 
of  the  eafit,  ana  nu^e  especially  of  the  middle  region,  whelJier  they  are  prepared  for 
this? 

And  if  not,  what  do  they  propose  to  do  ?  Insert  an  article  in  the  Constitution  for- 
bidding it  ?  Gentlemen  frr>m  tiie  west  may  say  we  will  promise  you  not  to  take  from 
you  the  representation  in  Congress  which  your  slaves  give  you.  I  know  not  whe- 
tber  they  will  be  willing  to  do  tliis.  Some  gentlemen  may  think  that  this  is  a  com- 
mon fund,  and  may  hatre  this  very  thing  in  view,  as  a  consequence  of  the  measures 
th^'are  now  pursuing.  If  such  are  th^.r  views,  tiiey  will  no  ^oubt  avow  them. 
But-suppose  such  an  article  to  be  inse^^ed  in.tlie  Constitution,  1  doubt  very  much  its 
efficacy.  J  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  efficacious.  But  I  will  say 
thatreasoaa  may  be  found  strong  enougii  for  tliose  whose  inclinations  and  interest 
ieJid  them  to  disregard  it.  Less  plausible  reasons  have  in  practice  been  found  suffi- 
eient  to  justify  viobtions  of  wliat  we  consider  tlie  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uniied  States.  , 

Tte  ^wer  to  prescribe  tlie  times,  places  "and.  ftianner  of  electing  members  cf  the 
Hous^  of  Representatives,  is,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  L^nited  States,  given  to  the 
St^  Legislctures,  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress,  ^'ot  to  the  people  of  the 
Slatss  assembled  In  Convention.  When  we  have  Qonstituted"  a  State  Legisiuture, 
tlfais  power^  it  i:6ay^  be  contended,  is  not  cpnferred  by  us,  I}ut  is  derived  from  a  higher 
ioorce,  the  Constitution  of  the  United, States.  We  have  given  it  being,  and  a  capa- 
city to  receive  thi«  gr^nt  of  pewecy.  but  tiie  grant  is  not  from  us,  but  anotlier,  and  the 
extent  of  th^  power  cannot  be  legulated  by  us,  bu^is  segulated  by  the  instrument 
wIdcK  confers  it.  The  argument  may  «ot  be  strong,  biitif  we  judge  from  experi- 
enee,  it  will  be  fi^und  suffigientfor  those,  who  seek  power.-  I  ask,  are  we  willing  to 
put  this  interest  at  hazard  on  no  better  security  ?  I  answer  no.  I  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  bond,  I  most  have  a  surety. 

There  are  otjier  interests  to  protect,  and  other  abuses  of  power  to  be  guarded  against, 
of  greater  importance  tlian  those  to  which  I  have  ca^ed  the  attention  of  Uie  Conmiit- 
tee.    The  different  diiFisions  of  "the  Stat^  are  not  more- strongly  marked  by  geographi- 
oal  features,  than  are  the  4i9erent  interests  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them.     The 
C«3iiiiiuttee  must  al  once  perceive,  that  I  refer  to  tlie  subject  of  internal jraproveixignjt. 
Xh<^e.  different,  and  in  some  respects  convicting  interests,  cannot  safely  be  confided  to 
tha  people  of  any  ^ne  division.     The  people  below  the  head  of  tide- water  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  turnpike-roads  and  oa«als.     The  iinprovaments  wliicli  are  suited  to  tlie 
ooontry  between  the  head  of  tide-water,  and. the  Blue  Ridge,  will  embrace  the  Poto- 
aaac,  James  Hiver,  and  Aoanoke,.  as  far  as  the  Ridge,  the  branches  of  these  streams 
which  rise  below  tliat range  of  niouAtains^  and  tlie  various  branches  of  tl\e  Rappalian- 
nook.^  Tfie  scale  of  improvenient  of  the  larger  streams,- stiited  to  the  wants  of  the 
nuddle  region,  is  much  mferior  to  that  denianded  by  the  western  people  ;  they  would 
therefore,  be  but  partially  benefiited  bv  the  improvements  v^'liich  the  interests  of  the 
pieople  of  the  middle^ region,  Would  lead*  them  to  make. .  Thpee  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Valley,  will  alford  for  the  most  part^  nc^  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  middle 
region,  and  little  to  tiioos^est  of  the  Alleghany.     Thev.  require  that  the  Chesapeake 
sfaoU  be  united  with  the  Ohio,  ^e  James  River  witli  the  K^nawlm.     The  scheme  of 
the  people  of  the  Valley,  as  we  learn  from  the- sages  assembled  at  CKorlott^sville,  is, 
aasoon  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal;  shall  reach  tlie  moutli^f  the  Shenandooli, 
to  imorove  that  fiver  for  two  or  tliree  hundred  miles,  and  when  it  shall  reach  the 
moutn  of  the  sooth  branch  of  the  Potomac,  to  improve  that  stream  for  some  one  or 
two  hundred  oiile^ :  and  when  all  these  improvemeiits  shall  liave  been  accomplished, 
some  small  attention,  fs  io  be  paid  to  the  Roanoke.     To  shew  that  the  scale  of^  expen- 
diture demanded  by  the  western  people,  greatly  transcends  any  thing  that  we  of^ihe 
oiiudte  region  have  any  occasion  for,  I  Will  beg  leave  to  cell  tlie  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  pnMect  which  was  before  the  last  Legislature.     It  proposed  to  subscribe 
ibr  stock  of  tlie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  to  the  amount  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars :  a  farther  sunl  to  mliko  a  lateral  canal  to  tlie  town  of  Alexa©- 
dria  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  James  river  the 
distance  of  twenty-four  milen,  in  the  county  of  AUegliany,  at^an  expense  o€  $260,000. 
Tbis  would  have  been. a  mere  donation,  for  no  man  can  pretend  that  the  tolls  would 
h^ive  beea  any  equivalent  for  the  expenditure.     U  was  also  proposed  tq  subscribe  the 
aiinj  of  ftG0,dOO  towards  the  improvement  of  tlie  various  branches  of  Uie  Rappahan- 
nock.    Unconditionally  ?     No,  Sir :  whilst  the  appropriation  of  $*^,000  to  be  expen- 
ded in  the  cbuntj^  of  Alleghany,  was  to  be  an  unconditlonaL^ft,  stock.of  the  Rappa- 
hannock CorApcuiy  was  to  be  subscribed  for  to  the  amount  of  ^0,000,  upon  condition 
that  individuaL  would  Subscribe  for  and  secure,  the  payment  of  a  like  sum.     Near 
half  a  ndllion  was  to  be  allotted  to\he  Potomac  interest ;  $260,000  to  be  given  to  the 
c<»unty  of  Alleghany ,  paying  a  tax  of  fffiO^  ;  whilst  $60,000  only^  br  conditionally  al- 
lotted to  the  counties  of  Spottsylvania,  Stafford,  Fauquier,  Culpeper,  Orange,  and  Ma- 
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dteon,  which,  united,  pay  a  tax  of  more  than  $30,000.  This  is  the  measune  proposed 
to  be  dealt  olit  to  tlie  middle  country,  by  our  western^  friehds,  who  ask  us  to  place  all 
power  in  their  hands.  I  ask  gentlemen  representing  tliis  middle  country,  if  tliey  are 
willing  to  grant  the  demand.  •  If  wtf  turn  our  eyes  farther  south,  we  find  that  at  the 
instance  ot  western  men,  a  scale 'of  improvement  has  been  commenced  on  James  river, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  completion  of  twenty 'nine  miles  of  canal,  near  Richniond^ 
and  about  six  miles  in  the  Blue  Ridjre,  which,  together,  cost  .one  million  of  dollara; 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Cliarlottesville  Convention y  for  saying  tliat  this  -mo- 
ney has  been  tlirown  away,  unless  another  million  is  expended,  to  connect  these  de- 
tached works.  "Whatber.efit  have  the  pe(tple,  hving  immediately  under  the  Rid)^, 
derived  from  this  expenditure  ?  None.-  \Vor»e  than  none.  When  the  law  passed, 
authorizing  this  large  expenditure,  a  pledge  was  given  them  that  no  additional  tolls 
should  be  demandea  for  the  transportation  of  tlieir  produce,  until,  by  the  improvenoeni 
of  the  navigation,  the  cost  of  transportation  should  be. lessened.  And  how  \Caa  that 
pledge  redeemed.^  By  a  repeal  of  the  law,  and  an  increase  of  tolls- .upon  their  to- 
bacco. ■  .  .  .  ^  ,  *  ► 
Wliilst  upon  thirty-one  miles  of  canal,  to  subserve  western  interests, one  million  pf 
dollars  have  been  almost  thrown  away,  tlie  iraprovenxent  of  the  RappabannocU  is^»- 
timated  to  cost  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  including  the  great  mll^ ;  and  (lis 
believed  tliat  it  can  be  accomplished  within  the  erilimale.  That  of  the  Kpafioke  has 
actually  cost  about  ^1,000  a  mile,  including  the  purchase  of  a  nuiijher  of  slayes  a»w 
employed  upon  it.*                                                                             v 

J  do  not  make  these  statements  to  throw  odiuJm  on  the  scheme  for  internal  im- 
provements, but  to  shew  that  the  different  section*  of  the  State  have  «cpar^(jte  inter-, 
ests,  and  tliat  tlie  interests  Of  one,  cannot  safely  be  confided  to  the  absolute  control  of 
another.  1  do  not  ask  you  to  give  to  tlie  region,  which  I  in  part  represent,  power  to 
control  any  other;  I  a&lcyou  so  to  apportion  representa^on  in  the  two  Houses,  aA  to 
guard  and  protect  the  interests  of  all.  1  do  not  ask  you.  to  give  us  power  to  do  mis* 
chief  f  but  to  avert  evil. 

Mr.  Naylor  then  addressed  the  Chair  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  Chairman :  If  tliQse  gentlemen  who  Iwve  been  long  accustomed  to  leg-islatifv*  • 
debates;  gentlemen  who  w«re  well  able  to  sustain  a  distTiiguished  stAli<m  at  all  times 
when  thus  engaged  heretofore,  felt  embarrassed  in  -addressun^  that  Chair  before  iliis 
Contention,  how  much  more  ouglit  I  to  feel  embarnussment  m  mokin gr  the  attempt, 
who,  I  may  say,  have  never  bee|i  accustomed  to  debate  in  an  ordinary  Legislature. 

Yes,  Sif,and  I  do  most  sensibly  feel  it;  and  nothmg  but  the  solicitiide  I  expeciene^ 
arising  from  the  importance  of  the  question  now  to  he  decided,  which  creates  a. still 
stronger  sensation,  could  have  overcome  that  repugnance- which  might  have  deterT«4 
me  from  ariiing  to  address  tliis  body.  *  . 

But  I  cast  mj^self  with  confidence  on  its  benignity  and  indulj*ence,  while -I  occmpf 
a  short  space  of  time,  while  no.otlier  gentleman  seems  disposed  to  occupy  the  titne-of 
the  Committee.  I  would  premise  ther  few- observations  1  have  to  make,  by  st!4iiig^, 
that  tliou^h  conflicting  opinimis  on  a  matter  in  controversy  may  appear  to  coinciM 
with  the  interests  of  those  respectively,  who  maintain  those  nplniona,  yet  they  Qiav 
be  held  on  each*  side  with  all  tlie  honesty  and  sincerity  wl]Eh>h  a  convictitin  of  their 
truth  can  produce.-  This  1  btHeve  to  be  tlie  case  on  the  present  occasion.  With  -this 
persuasiott,  an^  with  the  highest  respect  for.  tlie  opinions  of  those  gentlemen  from 
whom  I  am  constrained  to  dlfftr.  1  beg*  leave  to  state  a  few  of  those  reasons  which 
thus  constrain- me  to  differ  from  them.  * 

In  attempting  to  remedy  that  glaring  dt  fiect  in  tlje' existing  Constitution  of  Virgi- 
nia, whereby  the  citizejis  of  one  si'ction  of  |he  t^te  have'so  much  weight  on  the  floor 
of  tlie  Liegislature,  and  the  citizens  of  anolljcr  section  have  so  title,  (which  is  jn  the 
extreme  as  twenty  to  one,)  it  is  contended  on -the  one  side  that  representation  in  llie 
Legislature  ought  to  be  bai>ed  on  wliite  population  and  laxjiti(m  combined ;  because, 
as  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  this  basis,  that  property  or  wealth  is  gf  so  much  iin- 
portance  in  civd  society,  tliat  it  ouglit  to  beprott^oted,  by  givinjr  to  it  a  voice  tliroa^h 
iti  owners'in  the  Legislature  ;  dimiuislnng  by  so  pnuch  Uie  voice  of  llie  people,  l^s, 
on  the  other  side,  is  resisted,  because  it  Isinferior  in  its  nature  to  persons,  in  thesafiae 
ratio  tliat  persons  ire  more  valuable  than  property  in  a  c«mmunity,  and  that  it  would 
thus  be  substituting  the  inferior  for  tlie  s\iperior,  and  usurping  tlie  place  of  and  (akiu(^ 
froia  persons 4jieir  natural  rights  ^  and  farther  bectjuse  wealth  is  aclventitjous,  iiicid«i)r 
tal,  and  too  fluctuating  jh  its  nature  for  the  basis  of  a  fundamental  law,  which  ou^ht 
to  be  founded  on  well  ascertained  and  unchan^able  principles.  But  it  is  denitrd  by 
the  gentlemen  who  contend  for  this  mixed  basis,  lliat  there  are  any  4xe<i  principle^  Vo 
govern  us  in  this  case*.  , 

•At  thu  nilo,  tho  roonoy  tlirovm  away  on  Joraea  River,  woiiM,  if  appliod  to  the  improvement  of  tho 
•tfoauia  wliicli  rise  below  ilio  Uiilgo,  have  givoo  lu  u  iHi>iguliou  of  uoor  lOUO  iiqlu^. 
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tt  is  coatended  by  them,  that  Gorerament  is  just  what  jou  can  make  it,  (and  there- 
fore a.  straggle  in  which  the  most  powerful  may  succeed ;  a  game  at  which  the  most 
skilful  mijr  win ;)  Hh0  it  ia  aJtojether  conventional,  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  expe- 
dience.    Therefore,  the  whole  eifort  of  those  gentlemen  Iku  been  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  those  principles  which  we  contend  for,  and,  indeed,  of  any  principles  what- 
ercr  to  regulate  us  in  this  case.     It  was  necessary  that  they  should  do  tins,  as  they 
hare  denied  the  primary  right  of  the  majority  to  nUe.     Tnis  principle  is  a  barrier 
in  their  way,  and  if  they  do  not  remove  it  they  cannot  get  on.     But  this  is  not  the 
only  one  to  defend  as,  although  we  might  rely  upon  it  with  safety.     Nay,  we  have  no 
e&ttse  to  fear  to  meet  them  hand  to  hand  in  tiie  open  field  of  expediency.     But  if  they 
had  even  carried  this  barrier,  there  is  another  just  behind  it  whicli  I  think  th^y  never 
can  pass;  tJut  is  the  public  sentiment,  and  universally  received  opinion,  not  only  of 
the  people  of  V^irginia,  but  of  the  whole  United  States,     if  there  is  any  political  sen- 
timent cojimoa  to  them  ail,  it  is,  ihat  the  majority  ought  to  rule.     You  may  travel 
any  distance  you  please  in  Virginia,  and  ask  tlie  question  of  every  man  you  meet, 
wsether  lie  thoaght  the  majority  have  a  right  to  or  ought  to  rule  in  a  liepublicon 
Govemoient;  and  if  he  did  not  laugh  at  what  he  thought  so  simple  a  question,  he 
would  unhesitatingly  anjwer  in  the  aifirmative.     Yes,  Sir,  and  this  would  be  univer- 
sally the  ease,  from  the  man  of  grey  hairs  down  to  the  stripling  of  tender  years.    And 
It  Jus  been  traly  said  by  a  wise  and  experienced  statesman,  that  he  was  most  unwise 
in  framing  a  Govemtnent,  who  disregarded  the  fixed  opinions,  and  even  prejudices  of 
the  people.    But  by  the  proposed  amendment  it  would  be  provided  in  tiie  C.)nstitu- 
tion,  that  the  minority  might  rule.     Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  fundamental  law  like 
thitfSd  much  at  war  wxtli  ail  those  political  opinions  which  have  grown  witli  tlie  peo- 
ple's growth  aa^  strengthened  with  their  strength,  and  have  become  interwoven  With 
all  their  thautrbti,  could  prerail  with  them  or  1^  endured  by  tlieiii?  Certainly  not.   A 
Republictn  (^emment  can  only  be  sustained  by  public  opmion :  erect  it  on  any  other 
fiMfldation,  and  you  build  upnn  the  sands :  when  the  rain  descends,  and  the  stormy 
hwU  upon  it,  it  will  fall.     But  the  gentleman  fi-om  iianover  (Mr.  Morris)  seems  to 
think  that  we  have  given  it  up  as  a  principle  in  a  Republican  Government,  that  a  ma^ 
|oritj  have  an  inherent  right  to  rule.     I,  for  one,  have  not  given  it  up,  and  1  do  not 
know,  nor  am  1  persuaded  that  any  other  gentleman  has.     I  do  contend  that  there  are 
fixed  {v'mcipU«  m  the  science  of  Government,  as  well  as  in  other  sciences,  and  that 
this  is  one  oi  thjse  principles,  and  a  leading  one.     To  stop  now  to  prove  tiiat  tiiere 
are  such  principles,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  especially  afler  what  the  gen- 
Cleman  from  Fredericic  (Mr.  Cooke)  has  said  on  Diat  point.     It  would,  indeed,  be  at* 
tempting  to  prove  axioms  or  self-evident  propositions. 

I  would  as  soon  believe  that  there  was  no  truth,  no  justice,  no  rule  of  right  or 
wrong,  as  to  believe  this.  If  tiiere  is  no  undeniable  truth  here,  such  as  are  called 
fint  principles,  we  have  nathing  to  reason  from ;  we  have  no  premises  and  can  never 
come  to  any  conclusion.  If  ea'th  is  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own  premises,  they  must 
always  come  to  dififerent  c^nclosionaL 

We  would  be  thus  at  sea  wiuiouL  star  or  compass  to  guide  us,  veering  about  to  eve- 
rv  porpoae,  on  the  ffrcit  3eep  of  expediency.  But,  that  there  are  such  first  principles, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  and  in  so  many  words  recommends  a  frequent  recurrence 
to  them,  and  this  has  been  the  political  creed  of  Virginia  ever  since  she  became  a 
Republk;,  unless  we  have  abandoned  this  creed  and  departed  from  the  faith.  And 
«nce  the  existence  of  these  first  principles  is  indisputable,  the  only  enquiry  now 
is,  what  are  they  ?  and  how  are  they  to  be  discovered  r  The  answer  is,  that  they  are 
U)  be  d  scovered  in'  the  same  way  as  in  all  other  sciences,  that  is,  by  tracing  back 
tiiase  sciences  to  their  primary  elements.  We  must  then,  in  this  case,  refer  to  man  in 
his  prioiitive  condition.  I  know  that  the  idea  of  man  ever  having  been  in  what  is 
called  a  state  of  nature,  b  ridiculed  as  being  imaginary  only,  and  as  being  a  state  that 
sever  had  an  existence  in  fact.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  about  this,  though 
Du^e  mstances  than  one  of  thi^  kind  can  be  referred  to  in  history.  But  in  reasoning 
apon  tiie  subject,  we  have  a  right,  for  the  fake  of  the  analogy,  to  pre-suppose  it,  jubt 
as  a  mithem^tician  pre-supp  sesa  line  and  a  point  before  he  proceeds  with  the  demcn- 
stntions  whirh  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  cannot  ai>erwards  be  disproved,  by 
saying  that  the  mathematical  line  and  point  were  only  imaginary, and  that  they  never 
hid  a  real  existence.  We  cannot,  indeed,  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  the  ^te 
which  man  must  have  been  in  previous  to  tlie  formation  of  the  social  compact.  This 
ms  a  treat?  to  which  every  member  of  the  community  became  a  p^tity,  by  which  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  form  one  body,  and  so  became  incorporattd  as  such. 

This  was  formed  not  only  by  the  consent  of  the  majority,  but  by  tlie  consent  of  the 
whole.  And  when  the  compact  was  formed,  it  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
ease,  without  any  formal  stipulation,  that  it  could  only  act,  move  or  be  guided  by  the 
ocmsenl  of  the  majority.  True,  they  might  afterwards  by  the  consent  of  that  majori- 
ty, a^ree  that  a  minority  should  rule,  or  they  could  agree  to  create  a  monarchy  j  but 
ttOl  the  act  that  created  the  oligarchy  or  the  monarchy,  was  the  act  of  the  majority. 

17 
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This  majority  was  still  the  fountain  of  the  delegated  power,  which  proves  what  I 
contend  lor,  thit  there  was  an  original,  inherent  right  in  tlie  majority.     For  this,  I 
have  tlie  authority  of  as  great  a  pola.cal  philosopher  and  conalitutionai  jurist  of  the 
last  or  present  a^e,  viz :  John  Locke,  Ksq.     A  passage  Ircm  his  work  on  civil  society, 
I  beg  leave  tj  quote  :     *'  For  when  any  number  ol  Uien  have,  by  the  consent  of  every 
individual,  made  a  community,  they  have  tliereby  made  that  ccnmiunily  one  body, 
witli  a  power  to  act  as  one  body,  which  is  only  by  the  will  and  determination  of  toe 
majority.     For  that  which  acta  any  community,  being  only  the  consent  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  it,  and  it  being  necessary  to  tliat,  which  is  one  body,  to  move  one  way,  it 
is  necessary  tlie  body  should  move  tliat  way,  whitlier  the  great  iorce  carries  it,  which 
is  the  consent  ol  the  mifority  ;  or  else  it  is  impossible  it  should  act  or  continue,  one 
body,one  community,  which  the  consent  ol  evey  individual,  that  united  into  it, 
agreed  tliat  it  slu>uld  ;  and  so  every  one  is,  bound  by  that  consent,  to  be  concluded 
by  the  majority.     And  tiiereibre,  we  see,  that  in  assemblies  eu-powered  to  act  by  po- 
sitive lawd,  where  no  number  is  set  by  that  positive  law,  which  empowers  them,  the 
act  of  the  majority  passes  lor  the  act  of  the  whole,  and  of  course  determines,  as  hav- 
ing, by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  the  power  ol  the  whole.     And,  thus  every  maa, 
by  consenting  with  others  to  make  one  body  politic,  under  one  Government,  putt 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  of  tliat  society,  to  submit  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  inij'irity,  and  to  he  concluded  by- it."     And,  1  think,  it  further  goes  to 
prove  that  man  had  an  original,  inherent  right  of  sufirage,  because  it  was  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  sufirage,  that  is  const  nt,  tliat  he  formed  tlie  social  compact.'   He  did 
not  derive  it  from  the  social  compact,  lor  it  existed  previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
compact,  and  by  it  he  formed  the  compact ;  it  was  the  cause  of  the  compact,  not  the 
etlect  of  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  original  and  inherent.     Property  coulo^ot  be  regarded 
in  this  coaipuct,  for  it  was  n  )t  recognized,  and  did  not  exist  previous  to  it.      There 
must,  then,  hive  been  a  second  compact  termed,  before  any  one  could  claim  repre- 
sentation for  property.     But  if  the  majority  of  persons  had  and  has  an  inherent  right 
to  govern,  upon  what  principles  can  you  give  that  right  to  a  minority  because  they 
possess  a  majority  of  wealth  f     None  certainly  of  justice,  none  according  to  the  eter- 
nil  fitness  of  things.     This  is  what  the  gentleman  Irom  Northampton  denominates  t 
mijority  of  interests  ;  that  is,  the  rich  man  and  man  of  wealth  :  but  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  aristocracies  and  oligarchies  liave  been,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  if 
founded,  and  therefore  has  tendencies  to  wliich  that  gentleman  would  be  avens. 
But  it  is  pressed  upon  us  in  answer  to  this,  by  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  why 
were  not  women  and  children,  and  all  otlier  persons  taken  into  this  majority, or 
counted  as  members  having  a  right  of  suffrage  ?     We  answer  that  these  are  excep" 
tions  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  the  C'eator  who  gave  the  rule,  formed  the  excep- 
tions to  it.     He  created  women  with  all  the  tenderness,  soilness  and  delicacy  of  that 
sex,  and  when  he  pi  iced  tliem  under  tlie  protection  of  man,  he  gave  them  an  influ- 
ence of  another  kind,  more  powerlul  than  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  an  inffuence  which 
I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  from  Orange  will  acknowledge.     If  suffrage  at  the 
polls  had  been  added,  they   would  have  been  entirely  too  powerful.     They  would 
nave  had  all  the  Government  in  their  own  hands.     And,  flierefore,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  form  a  society  in  tlie  present  day,  like  tlie  Amazrns  the  gentle- 
m.in  has  mentioned  ;  and  1  venture  t<J  say,  that  if  ever  such  a  society  did  exist,  it  did 
not  exist  lonjr.     It  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  why  children  are  not  taken  in,  or 
idiots,  &c.;  these  exceptions  do  not  impugn,  but  they  prove  the  rule.     Give  a  person 
one  vote  on  his  account,  and  another  on  account  of  his  wealth,  (which  is  ostensibly 
the  amount  of  the  demand  embraced  in  the  amendments  under  consideration,)  and 
give  another  person  one  vote  only,  because  he  has  n(  t  wealth,  and  it  is  the  same  tiling 
as  if  you  would  give  to  the  first  person  one  vote  rnly,  and  the  latter  none.     For,  by 
one  of  his  votes,  the  rich  man  c(  uld  annihilate  the  one  vote  of  tlie  poor  man ;  snd 
by  the  other,  he  could  rei^n  over  him.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  a  majority  is  to 
rule,  a  minority  cannot ;  but  if  wealth  is  to  be  represented,  a  minority  will  rule,  and 
if  a  majority  of  persons  ought  to  rule,  tlien  wealth  cannot  be  represented.     [Accord- 
ing to  the  standard  proposed,  the  value  of  a  vote  will  rise  and  fall  from  year  to  yew. 
according  to  the  taxes.     If,  in  one  year,  the  rich  man  pays  twenty  dollars  tax,  and 
the  poorer  man  only  ten,  the  rich  man  or  his  friends  on  his  account,  will  have  two 
votes,  and  tlie  poor  man  only  one  ;  and  if  the  taxes  should  be  so  lessened  tliat  the 
rich  man  llie  next  year  would  have  to  pay  only  twenty  cents,  and  the  poor  man  only 
ten  cents,  still  the  rich  man  would  have  two  votes  to  the  poor  man's  one  ;  so  thottbe 
price  of  a  vote  would  one  year  be  ten  dollars,  and  the  next  year  only  ten  cents;  t 
great  variance  in  the  price  of  that  which  ought  to  be  above  all  price  ]     This  would  be 
throwing  the  elective  franchise  of  men  to  tlie  winds  of  uncertainty,  to  be  driven  about 
as  something  of  no  value. 
,  ?°  ^®  scheme  proposed,  there  appears  to  be  no  equivalenU,  no  justice.    It  is  the 
.  ik^;      ^  ^T^-  ^vernments,  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  good.     In  doing  this, 
a  cuoice  of  evOs  is  often  presented,  tliat  is  of  two  evihi,  one  of  which  is  tmavofflable, 
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to  chooM  the  least.  Now,  it  is  said,  lo  be  an  evil,  that  the  poorer  man  should  have  an 
equal  vwce  with  the  rich  man,  in  laying  the  taxes  of  which  the  rich  man  has  much 
the  larger  portion  to  pay  ;  and  this  can  only  be  avoided  by  anotlier  evil ;  and  this  is,  by 
giving-  the  rich  man  a  decided  control  in  making  or  pa&sing  all  thn  laws,  whereby  the 
most  valuable  immunises  of  tlie  poor  man  will  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  rich 
man.  Now,  from  which  of  these  two  evils,  is  it  possible,  for  the  greatest  degree  of 
human  misery  to  result  ?  Certainly  from  that  wliich  might  fall  upon  tiie  poorer  man 
in  his  personal  afety  and  personal  liberty,  by  so  much  as  these  are  above  all  equiva- 
lents in  money ;  and  this  proves  the  impolicy,  injustice  and  total' inadmissibihty  of 
the  scheme  proposed.  Bat  those  who  have  the  wealth,  assure  tliat  those  who  have  it 
not,  are  in  no  danger ;  that  they  will  not  abuse  it.  But  why  is  not  the  virtue  of 
those  who  have  not  the  wealth,  as  much  to  be  trusted  ?  They  have  as  nmch  right  to 
this  confideoce;  as  the  wealtliy  ;  especially  as  the  security  required  of  them  is  so  se- 
Tef».  Bat  it  is  said,  that  the  wealthy  can  pasj  no  laws  ah'ectiug  tlie  poor,  which  will 
not  affect  them  :  this  is  not  so,  for  the  cottager  now,  wlio  is  not  wealUiy  enough  to 
own  two  slaves,  must  work  on  the  roads,  while  those  who  have  two  shives,  are  ex- 
empt They  might  also  l>e  taxed  willi  double  duty  in  the  militia,  poll  taxes,  &c. 
There  is  a  further  injustice  in  it  tlian  tliis.  It  is  rmly  in  money  bills,  ihat  the  rich 
Kan  can  be  endangered,  and  these  are  in  proportion  generally  to  otlier  laws  passed,  as 
one  in  Bfty ;  and  so  to  have  tiie  control  of  the  one  mtiney  bill  against  tlie  poor  man, 
be  must  have  the  control  of  the  other  forty>nine  against  him. 

In  examining  any  tiling  which  has  been  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper, 
it  is  with  diffidence  in  ray  opinion,  in  perfect  unir^on  witli  tiiat  high  respect  and  es- 
teem which  is  accorded  to  him  by  all  his  lellow-citizens,  as  well  for  his  own  pers<mal 
worth,  as  for  the  manner  in  which  he  executes  tiie  duties  of  the  olRce  which  he  fills 
with  his  compeers  on  the  highest  seat  of  just.ce  in  the  State.  That  gentleman  ad- 
aita,  that  all  men  are  equal  in  tljeir  natural  riglits,  but  says,  tliey  are  unt  qual  in  their 
political  rights.  It  may  then  be  enquired,  at  what  point  does  Uie  equality  of  natural 
rights  end,  and  the  inequality  of  political  rights  begin  ?  And  of  what  avail  can  the 
tqoahty  <^  natural  rights  be  to  a  man,  if  the  inequality  of  poUtical  rights  may  destroy 
them? 

if  personal  liberty  and  personal  safety,  are  natural  rights,  he  must  have  a  sufBcient 
share  of  political  power  to  preserve  them ;  for  political  rights  resolve  themselves  in- 
to the  power  which  every  man  must  have  to  preserve  his  natural  rights  ;  and  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  say,  that  he  could  hold  his  natural  rights  at  tiie  will  of  ano- 
ther, because  that  which  is  held  at  the  will  of  others  is  no  right  at  all.  The  gentle- 
man from  Northampton,  (Judge  Upshur,)  denied  that  tliere  was  any  inherent  nght  in 
the  niaJ3rity,  deriTed  from  nature,  to  bind  the  minority  in  any  case.  To  illustrate  this, 
that  ^ntlt^man  has  said,  that  there  was  but  one  single  right  derived  from  nature,  and 
that  u,  the  right  of  all  the  creatures  of  God  to  use  tlieir  powers  in  such  mode,  as  may 
best  promote  their  own  happiness.  That  the  lion  devours  tlie  ox  ;  tiie  ox  drives  tiie 
kmh  from  the  tender  grass  ;  and  the  lamb  drives  the  creatures  more  timid  than  itself. 
This,  then,  is  the  right  which  superior  strength  gives,  and  according  to  this,  they  who 
have  obtained  illegitimate  power,  may  keep  it,  if  they  can,  and  add  to  it  if  tliey  are 
able. 

But,  perhaps,  this  was  not  exactly  what  the  gentleman  means ;  otherwise,  we  need 
not  hope  to  adjust  the  matters  in  difference  between  us,  as  far  as  power  could  go. 
Bot  1  Know  he  possesses  more  liberal  sentiments ;  though  we  differ  materially  as  to 
the  points  on  which  we  should  meet  so  as  to  agree.  Indeed  the  fascinating  strain  of 
that  gentleman's  eloquence,  was  such,  that  I  was  sometimes  astonished  to  nnd  where 
it  tad  carried  me,  by  which  I  was  imperceptibly  led  to  substitute  the  truth  of  one  pro- 
position which  could  not  be  denied,  as  tiie  proof  of  anotlier  which  was  still  to  be  de- 
moiutnted.  Most  powerfully  has  the  poUtical  doctrines  which  we  contend  for,  been 
assailed,  but  I  feel  them  to  be  a  rock  wliich  torrents  of  eloquence  cannot  move,  and 
we  stand  in  no  need  of  their  adventitious  aid.  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quar- 
rel jmt  Truth  is  all  powerful  and  must  prevail.  He  has  further  said  that  property 
is  one-half  the  comp'>und  in  the  sicial  coinpict,  and  pers:)n3  the  other.  Again,  that 
it  is  not  property,  but  the  rights  which  grow  out  of  it,  which  is  to  be  represented. 
The  eoociiision,  forcibly  drawn  from  these  propositions,  is,  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  suffrage  ought  to  be  given  to  property,  which  would  be  so  much  taken  Irom  per- 
— 1>  for  just  in  proportion  as  you  give  weight  to  properly  in  the  Government,  you 
I  that  of  persons.     Now,  wealtii  is  defined  to  be  the  power,  which  he  who  pos- 

\  it  has  to  command  the  labor  of  others.     But  the  gentleman  from  Northampton 

would  add  to  this  power,  by  giving  it  Legislative  power,  that  would  be  adding  power 
to  power,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  case,  it  would  be  increasing  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  social  compact,  so  much  a^  to  destroy  the  whole  equilibrium  and 
proportion.  Yes,  Sir,  wealth  is  power ;  and  wherever  wealth  b,  there  power  will  exist 
mdependent  of  LegialaUon.  Wealth  is  the  object  which  keeps  Uie  world  in  motion ;  it 
isllie  vopreme  object  of  desire  amongst  men ;  they  are  dispersed  every  where  to  seek 
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it  with  avidity,  and  to  bow  obsequiously  before  it ;  the  pursuit  of  it  wa§  ardent  enough, 
and  the  desire  strong  enough  ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  it ;  but  it  would  seem 
by  the  gentleman's  argument,  to  be  exalted  to  a  higher  station  than  it  ever  possessed 
before  ;  it  is  now  to  be  brought  even  into  the  Legislative  Hail,  and  set  up  as  an  idol 
to  be  worshipped.  This  would,  indeed,  be  an  idolatry  which  would  corrupt  the  truere- 
pu:>Iican  faitli,  and  snch  as  we  ought  to  hope  and  pray  would  never  be  introduced  here. 
But,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  this  is  tlie  first  attempt  that  ever  was  made  in  Vir-. 

§inia,  formally  to  give  representation  to  wealth,  on  the  Legislative  floor.  Take  the 
lill  of  Rights  and  the. Constitution  togetlier.  The  Bill  ol  Rights  states,  that  evidence 
of  attach;nent  to,  and  permanent  common  intere^it  with  the  community,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  a  man  to  the  right  of  sutfrage  ;  and  it  he  possesses  this  evidence,  he 
shall  be  entitled,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor.  And  the  Constitution  only  points  out 
one  circumstance  which  shall.be  evidence  of  this  atUicliment,  &c.  That  is,  that  he 
should  be  a  freeholder.  But,  surely,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this,  that  there  wis 
any  mU*ntion  or  design,  in  the  franiers  of  that  Constitution,  that  wealtli  should  be  re- 
presented. For  by  that  frame  of  Government,  it  could  not,  unless  by  mere  contingen- 
cy, because  the  pr>orest  and  least  populous  counties,  were  entitled  to  the .  same  num- 
ber of  representatives  with  the  most  wealthy  and  most  populous  ones. 

But  1  can  shew  now,  that  if  the  end  was  a  good  one,  which  the  gentlemen  seem  to 
be  all  aiming  at,  the  means  proposed  never  will  accompli.sh  it.  So  far  from  it,  it  will 
operate  directly  tlie  reverse.  Instead  of  pn>tecting  the  rich  from  the  poor,  if  there  it 
a  danger  of  that  kind  to  be  apprehended,  it  would  be  increasing  the  power  of  the 
poor  ag  linst  the  rich ;  which  1  can  shew  thus.  It  is  proposed,  as  lunderstand,  by  this 
scheme  of  representation,  according  to  white  population  and  taxation,  to  divide  the 
representation  throughout  the  State,  in  such  a  manner  that  an  equal  number  of  wlute 
people  shall  send  a  representative.  And  then  the  taxes  are  to  be  divided  into  equal 
portions  according  to  the  number  chosen  in  the  mode  above  mentioned  :  and  an  addi- 
tional representative  is  to  be  sent  by  every  district  or  county,  paying  one-sixtieth  part 
of  the  tajtes.  Now,  suppose  the  State  to  be  divided,  by  a  line  running,  say  from 
north  to  south,  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  so  that  the  white  population  in  each  division  was 
exactly  equal,  and  that  there  were  thirty  districts  or  counties  in  each,  each  of  which 
would  send  a  me.mberon  account  of  its  population.  But  when  we  come  down  to  dis- 
tribute that  part  of  tlie  representation  resulting  from  wealth  or  taxation  it  is  found 
that  there  is  so  much  more  wealth  in  the  eastern  division,  as  to  entitle  it  on  the  whole  to 
double  or  one  half  the  number  of  representatives  more  than  the  western  division.  But, 
suppose  in  that  eastern  division,  ten  of  the  counties  or  districts  contain  all  the  wealth 
which  has  given  the  whole  number  of  districts  or  counties  in  it  this  increase  of  w- 
presentation  *,  and  suppose  the  otlier  twenty  counties  or  districts  in  the  eastern  section 
are  poor,  possessing  no  mord  wealth  on  an  average  than  the  counties  or  districts  in  the 
west ;  then  to  protect  the  wealtli  of  these  ten  counties  in  the  Legislature,  you  give  each 
of  them  one  additional  representative,  but  in  doing  that  you  give  one  additional  re- 
presentative to  each  of  the  poor  counties.  Thus  while  you  advance  tliem,  or  strength- 
en the  rich  by  tens,  you  weaken  them  by  twenties.  But,  suppose  we  take  one  of  the 
rich  counties  whose  wealth  entitles  it  to  double  representation,  and  suppose  in  the  rieh 
counties,  tliere  are  one  thousand  voters,  but  all  the  wealth  in  this  ricli  county,  which 
entitles  it  to  this  double  representation,  is  possessed  by  one  hundred  of  those  voters,  and 
the  other  nine  hundred  are  poor  men,  of  that  class  whose  circumstances  a«e  below 
what  might  be  considered  mediocrity  ;  all  the  men  of  tliis  rich  county  may,  then,  m 
comparison  witli  other  poor  counties,  be  considered  as  having  two  votes  at  the  polbi 
to  the  voters  in  the  other  counties  one.  So  then,  to  defend  these  rich  men,  you  give 
them  on  the  whole,  one  hundred  votes,  but  in  doing  so,  you  give  nine  hundred  to  the 
poor  voters,  which,  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  hyp;jtheais,  must  be  directly 
against  the  rich.  And  thus,  although  tlie  system  contended  for,  may  not  come  out 
in  numbers  exactly  in  this  way,  yet  it  will  operate  in  a  certain  degree  in  that  "wny,  so 
as  to  increase  the  evil  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  poor  do  always  out  num- 
ber the  rich  in  all  sections  or  districts. 

There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  the  end  proposed,  so  as  to  give  the  man  who  pays  the 
taxes,  a  voice  in  laying  them  exactly  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  which  he  must  pay, 
but  by  collating  him  witli  the  tax-books  at  tlie  polls,  or  by  bringing  him  there  with  a 
certificate,  or  so  marked  and  stamppd,  that  it  may  be  known  for  whatamount  he  oouM 
be  current  at  the  polls :  that  is,  to  have  it  there  ascertained,  how  many  each  ou^kt  to 
count  according  to  his  wealth,  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four.  But  this  the  gentfemen 
will  not  attempt ;  it  would  look  too  much  like  aristocricy  to  be  endured  in  a  free  coun- 
try. This,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt  from  the  public  journals,  was  introduced  into  the 
French  Government.  The  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  are  elected  in  this 
way.  It  was  introduced  by  the  ultra- royalists  in  that  country,  who  seem  to  reaemble 
those  politicians  in  England,  who  are  caUed  Tories.  It  is  called  the  double  vote,  and 
seems  to  have  created  great  dissatisfiiction  among  the  people  there.  Those  who  ere 
called  Liberab,  with  LaTayette  at  their  head,  a^e  violently  opposed  to  it.     But  it  is 
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ftin  to  ^a^nbe  it,  one  waj  or  the  other.  I  do  not  saj  that  the  friend*  of  the  mea- 
mre  hare  made  use  of  uny  disguise  ;  but  the  project  dis^iaes  itself,  and  when  strip* 
ped  of  this  disguise,  its  etiects  will  only  be,  to  marhhal  one  part  or  section  of  the  State, 
against  another,  producing  sectional  and  hostile  feelings  continually,  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  heart-burnings  and  jealousies.  It  would  be  producing  a  state 
of  things,  in  aome  distant  dogree,  between  ourselves,  like  tliat  which  subsisted  betweeta 
this  State  and  Great  Britain,  while  V^irginia  was  a  CoXony.  Great  Britain  sought  to 
nie  the  Colonv  for  her  own  advantage  ;  the  Colony  submitted  with  great  forbearance, 
until  provoked  beyond  endurance;  Virginia,  then,  with  other  States,  broke  the  con- 
nection with  the  mother  country  forever.  I  do  not  say  that  the  State  would  be  se- 
Tered,  bot  the  section  which  thou^bt  itself  oppressed,  would  have  such  alien  feelings 
towards  the  other,  that  we  can  hardly  anticipate  what  tlie  consequences  would  be. 
We,  in  the  unrepresented  part  of  the  State,  have  been  seeking  a  redress  of  this  our 
grievance,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  now,  when  \ve  have,  with  great  difficulty, 
obtained  an  audience,  the  condition  upon  which  it  is  offered,  is  worse  than  the  pen- 
al^ ;  the  remedy  is  worse  thin  the  disease.  Our  situation  is  like  tliat  of  those  who 
aued  for  bread,  and  a  stone  was-  offered ;  for  a  fish,  and  a  serpent  was  presented. 
Were  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  to  prevail,  viz.  tliat  represen- 
tation should  be  founded  on  the  combined  basis  of  wealth  and  population,  the  news 
would  be  answered  from  the  west,  with  groans  of  deep  disapprobation  and  discontent, 
if  not  with  indignation.  Those  men  ot  that  large  portion  of  Virginia,  who  are  now 
earnestly  seeking  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  never  will  accept  of  this.  They 
would  rather  endure  the  ill  they  have  sufiered  so  long,  tlian  Hy  to  others,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  can  hardly  be  foreseen.  We  would,  indeed,  rather  wear  the  old  yoke, 
iriiich  is  almost  worn  out,  and  must  of  course  fall  of  itself,  before  long,  than  to  put 
our  heads  into  a  new  one,  to  be  riveted  afresh,  to  last  for  generations  to  come,  tor, 
in  the  coomion  course  of  human  events,  the  present  state  of  tilings  in  Virginia,  can- 
not continue  long.  Public  sentiment  is  on  it»  march  :  it  may  have  advanced  slowly 
tot  some  time ;  it  never  ceases.  It  is  a  phalanx,  which  becomes  deeper  and  stn)nger 
!■  it  advances,  and  will  never  stop  short  of  its  point.  The  people  of  Virginia,  are  not 
a  volatile  or  fickle  people:  they  are  ntit  easily  aroused  ;  but  when  they  are,  it  belongs 
to  such  a  character  not  to  be  stopped  until  they  have  obtained  tlieir  object.  They  must 
and  will  "accomplish  it,  not  by  pnysical  force,  but  by  moral  force.  To  engraft  that  pro- 
vision into  the  Constitution,  would  be  to  leave  us  where  we  are.  Why  should  those 
gentlemen  who  advocate  this  amendment,  be  so  tenacious  of  a  state  of  things,  under 
which  Virginia  has  prospered  so  little  ^  When  a  physician  has  pursued  a  certain  mode 
of  treatment  of  his  patient,  for  a  long  time,  during  which,  the  patient  has  uniformly 
grown  worse,  be  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  tliat  if  he  does  not  cliange.his  course,  the 
patient  will  probably  die.  So  Virginia  has  been  long  in  a  stite  of  decline,  during 
which  time  she  his  been  strictly  confined  to  a  certain  course  of  political  regimen,  but 
still  she  is  sinking  more  and  more.  Is  it  not  time  to  change  it  ?  Virginia  was  ns  fair 
a  portion  of  the  eartii,  as  any  under  the  sun  ;  her  soil  in  its  virgin  state,  was  as  fertile 
as  was  by  nature  the  most  fertile,  or  best  cultivated  part  of  Europe  :  her  coast  is  deep- 
ly indented  with  bays ;  and  her  territory  intersected  far  within  by  the  most  numerous  in- 
lets for  commerce,  any  where  to  be  foujid  in  the  same  space :  her  multiulied  rivers  ready 
to  roll  down  their  tribute  from  the  west :  her  climate  congenial  to  all  tlie  most  valua- 
ble acricnltural  productions ;  and  Nature  tliere,  ready  as  it  were  to  work  for  man  with 
both  nandB,if  he  would  extepd  but.one  of  his;  and  yet,  with  all  tliese  natural  advan- 
tages, she  is  retrograding  from  her  rank,  and  otlier  States  without  half  her  advanta- 
E,  are  going  fiu*  ahead  of  her.  Her  population  in  the  eastern  section  is  stationary, 
fields  are  deserted,  and  improvements  abandoned.  1  could  weep  oyer  her  desola- 
tions ;  for  I  love  Virginia.  Now,  though  these  tilings  may  proceed  in  part,  but  they  do 
not  proceed  altogether  from  her  slave  population.  For,  go  to  tlie  western  part  of  the 
State  where  there  are  but  few  slaves,  not  enough  to  have  any  effect  or  influence  on 
the  people,  and  step  over  the  line,  in  the  adjoining  States,  in  soil  and  climate  of  the 
■tme  kind,  and  you  will  find  the  industry,  the  wealth,  tlie  population,  the  agriculture, 
•nd  all  the  useful  arts  of  hfe,  two  to  one,  in  advance  of  Virginia.  If,  then,  this  dif- 
ference between  Virginia  and  other  States,  does  not  proceed  from  want  of  natural  ad- 
▼antagifs,  and  but  in  part  from  her  slave  population,  as  I  have  shewn,  what  else  can 
it  proceed  fixMU,  but  a  defect  in  her  frame  of  Government  ^  Let  us  remedy  that,  and 
■ee  if  Virginia  is  not  regenerated,  disenthralled,  redeemed,  and  whether  she  will  not 
■gain  advance  and  regain  the  station  she  has  lost. 

Engraft  the  scion  of  genuine  Republicanism  upon  tlie  old  stock  of  Virginian  pat- 
liotism,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  bud  and  blossom,  grow  and  bear  precious  fruit, 
without  becoming  too  luxuriant,  as  it  is  feared.  But  l^e  gentleman  from  Hanover, 
and  the  gantleman  &om  Fauquier,  have  objected  to  giving  us  our  due  weight  in  the 
Govemment,  leet  we  should  construct  roads  and  canals.  Ineed  not  take  notice  of  the 
disparaging  manner  in  which  those  gentlemen,  (the  gentleman  from  Hanover  at  least) 
have  ^ken  of  rocids  and  canals.    The  gentleman  &>m  Hanover,  having  so  little  oo- 
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eaBion  for  f&oilities  of  this  kind,  may  not,  indeed,  set  that  value  upon  those  improve- 
ments, which  we  do,  who  have  many  mountains  and  hillB  to  pass,  and  rapid  rivtrj  to 
descend  to  get  our  produce  to  murket;  and  tlierefuro,  we  have  been  unfortunate, 
enough  to  speak  (»f  those  roads  and  canals  to  the  Lejrislature,  and  to  ask  its  aid  to 
make  them.  Unfortunate  I  say,  indeed,  if  that  is  to  create  an  objtjctiun  against  us  in 
obtaining  our  rights ;  which  rights,  whether  roads  and  canaJo  are  made  or  not,  must 
be  at  all  times  me  same.  But  lest  this  should  have  an  undue  weight,  or  any  weight 
at  al(,  by  inducing  the  beUef  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  unreasonable  on  the  subject, 
1  will  first  mention  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

It  was  known,  that  we,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  fellow-citizens,  had  an  interest  in 
a  large  fund  for  internal  improvement,  which  was  thouglit,  under  its  original  consti- 
tution, to  be  sufficient  to  atiord  a  benefit  to  each  part  ot  the  Slate.  When  we  sought 
a  part  of  it  in  the  first  .instance,  we  were  told  tliat  the  James  river  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  then  we  should  have  it.  At  tlie  end 
of  that  time,  we  applied  again  :  tlie  same  answer  was  given  us  ;  and  so  from  time  to 
time,  until  we  found  that  the  whole  fund  was  swallowed  up  in  the  James  river,  and 
the  credit  of  the  State  mortgaged  lor  lurther  improvements.  We  thought  then,  that 
as  we  had  been  bound  with  our  other  fellow-citizens  for  the  improvement  of  the  James 
river,  that  it  would  not  be  presuming  too  nmch  to  ask  for  some  assistance,  not  that 
we  asked  the  State  to  become  bound  for  us.  And  this  is  the  head  and  front  of  our 
offending,  which  has  given  so  much  alarm  to  these  gentlemen.  For  this  we  are  to  be 
held  in  poUtical  durance ;  and  when  we  ask  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  answer  is  no, 
we  are  afraid  if  we  give  you  your  due  weight,  according  to  numbers,  tliat  you  will 
make  roads  and  canals  with  our  money.  And  wlien  we  offer  terms  equal  to  giving 
security  for  our  good  behaviour,  as  to  this,  we  still  have  the  same  denial,  lest  as  it 
might  be  presumed,  we  mijrht  seek  some  indenmification  for  our  portion  of  the  fund 
for  internal  improvement,  which  has  been  taken  Ironi  us.  To  give  li^rm  and  substance 
to  the  Constitution  from  such  considerations  as  tliese,  would  be  to  shope  that  whieh 
is  to  last  for  many  generations,  (as  we  would  hope)  according  to  transit  nt  circumstan- 
ces, whereby  tlie  distortions  of  tlie  instrument  would  remain  long  alter  the  incidents 
which  produced  them,  were  for^^otten  or 'were  only  remembered  in  the  evil  ihcy  had 
produced,  and  long  after  these  roads  or  conuls  were  m  uie  or  abandoned.  It  would  be 
a  curious  part  of  Uie  history  of  this  time,  to  be  told,  that  tlie  Constitution, then  ex- 
isting, would  have  been  materially  different,  hid  it  not  httn,  that  tliese  internal  im- 
provements had  been  then  or  previously  di sired.  Now,  in  conclusion^  I  would  ask 
this  highly  respected  and  venerated  body',  one  such,  as  with  which  1  never  again  ex- 
pect to  bo  associated,  not  to  permit  this  amendment  to  pass. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Baylor's  Speech,  tiie  Committee  rose,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Barbour  of  Culpeper. 

On  Mr.  M'Coy's  motion,  the  Convention  determined  (41  to  39  votes)  to  change 
their  hour  of  meeting  from  11  to  10  o'clock. 

And  then,  on  Mr.  See's  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  till  Monday  momingi 
10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,  November  2,  182a. 

The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  C.  Moore,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  few  minutes  af\er  ten  o'clock,  tlie  President  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stanard,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks  on  the  inconvenience  of  meeting  at  this 
hour,  moved  that  when  tlie  Convention  sheUl  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  to-morrow, 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  M'Coy,  who  asked  for  a  further  trial  of  the  present 
course  of  proceeding.  The  question  being  taken,  the  votes  stood,  Ayes  37,  Noes  37 ; 
the  President  voting  in  the  negative,  tlie  motion  was  lost. 

The  Convention  then  passed  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  and  went  into  Committee  f]^ 
the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  tlie  Chair. 

And  the  question  lying  over  from  Saturday,  being  on  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Scott  to  the  amendment  ofiered  by  Mr.  Green  to  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

[The  original  resolution  reads  thus  : 

iUsdved,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
respect  shaJl  be  had  to  the  ire^i  white  population  nrchisiveiy.] 

'1  iie  amendment  of  Mr.  Green  proposes  to  strike  out  the  word  **  exclusively,"  and 
int»ert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  •♦  and  tsfication  combined,"  so  as  to  read,  "  free  white 
population  and  taxation  combined."  And  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  proposes  to 
odd,  "  and  in  the  Senate  to  white  popol^ion  exclusively  :"  (the  effect  of  wluch  last 
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unendment  it,  in  substance,  to  adopt  the  mixed  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
the  white  basis  in  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  Greea  expressed  iiis  willingness  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a 
modification  of  hia  own,  (the  eflVct  of  which  would  be  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
taking  any  distinct  vute  on  Mr.  Scott's  aiueudment.) 

Tfa«  Cooir  decided  this  course  to  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  order  of  the  House  of 
Deie^les^  (which  the  Convention  have  adopted  as  their  own  so  far  as  they  apply,) 
which  require  that  alter  an  amendment  has  been  moved  and  debated,  it  cannot  be 
modified  by  the  mover,  but  must,  if  he  wishes  to  alter  it,  be  altogether  withdrawn, 
and  another  substituted . 

On  this  decision  a  debate  arose  ;  but  as  questions  of  mere  order,  though  oilen  dis- 
puted bag  and  warmly,  liave  usually  more  interest  m  the  House  than  out  of  it,  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  presenting  more  of  them  to  our  readers  than  the  leading  points. 
The  leading  point  in  this  case  was,  that  if  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  was  suffered 
to  be  united  to  that  of  Mr.  Green,  gentlemen  who  could  not  approve  of  botli,  jmn  lit 
appear  as  if  voting  ugainst  the  white  basis  in  the  Senate,  while  their  vote  was  direct- 
ed avainst  the  mixed  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegatcts.  An  appeal  was  even  taken  by 
Mr.  Doddridge  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  but  subsequently  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Green  also  withdrew  his  motion  to  unite  the  two  ;  and  the  question  being  as  at  first 
on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  only, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour  said,  that  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  by  the  amendment  of  his 
booorable  colleague  (Mr.  Scott')  the  controversy  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  one  for 
power,  but  that  it  now  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  protection.  Jn  reaching  his 
own  conclusions  on  tliis  subject,  he  had  looked  mainly  to  the  preservation  of  certain 
great  interests  m  the  State,  and  he  was  anxious  to  take  that  course  which  would  ef- 
fectually defend  them  against  encroachment.  The  end  in  view  was  one  indissolubly 
bound  op  with  the  harmony  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  means  should  be 
adequile  to  the  end.  Power  and  protection  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  closely  allied 
than  gentlemen  had  admitted.  They  are  correlatives,  necessary  to  the  objects  of 
civil  society,  and  cannot  be  separated.  Mr.  B.  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  much  of 
the  vice  which  pervaded  the  arguments  on  tlie  other  side,  might  properly  be  traced 
to  the  misapprehension  of  tlie  conservative  principle  of  our  political  institutions. 

Gentlemen  had  argued  the  question,  ojs  if  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  the 
only  rule  of  action.     It  was  certainly  entitled  to  great  weiffht,  and  would  always  ex- 
ert great  influence.     But  it  is  not  the  only  consideration  wliich*  merits  enquiry.    The 
^reol  safeguard  in  a  Republican  Government  is,  in  my  view,  to  be  found  in  limita- 
UooB  erf  power ;  whether  that  power  be  vested  in  tlie  many  or  the  few.     Responsibi- 
lity cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  public  functionary  without  destruction  to  popular 
n^ts,  and  yet,  in  a  society  made  up  of  numerous  and  diversified  interests,  this  prin- 
ciple of  responsibihty  would  often  (all  short  of  compassing  the  objects  of  justice. 
For,  if  a  majority  of  these  interests  be  united  in  one  common  bond,  the  rights  of  a 
Biinority,  having  dissimilar  interests,  must  be  insecure.     I  have  thought,  said  Mr.  B. 
thit  therh  were  two  important  securities  necessary  in  our  representative  system.  The 
first,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  representative  to  the  constituent  body  *,  the  second, 
to  guird  one  pirt  of  the  community  ar^ainst  tlie  injustice  of  the  otJier.     Witliout 
these,  justice  will  be  overthrown,  and  liberty  cannot  long  survive  the  downfaU  of 
junice.    The  6r3t  of  these  securities  we  prissess  in  tlie  freouency  of  elections ;  to 
the  other  we  hive  not  given  sufficient  attention.     No  form  of  Government  has  ever 
sobsisted.  in  which  this  principle  of  responsibility  was  not  at  times  seen  and  felt. 
Even  in  the  m^st  frightful  despotisms,  it  lias  oft^n  exerted  a  powerful  dominion.  The 
great  stra^les  which  hive  occurred  between  liberty  and  power,  in  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  world,  hive  almost  invariably  terminated  by  imposing  further  limitations 
upon  power.     If  limitation  upon  power  be  unnecessary,  and  if  the  will  of  the  majo- 
rity IS  to  be  alone  looked  to,  why  is  it  that  we  have  Constitutions  at  all .''     In  all  the 
ccmtests  in  England,  from  IG28,  when  that  act  of  Parliament  passed,  which  is  deno- 
minatej  the  Petition  of  Right,  to  the  Revolution  of  1088,  the  first  purpose  seems  to 
hove  been,  to  impose  new  checks,  and  additional  restraints,  upon  those  hands  that 
welded  the  sovereignty.     If  men  were  Angels ;  if  justice  and  magnanimity  were,  at 
sU  times,  to  exert  an  uncontrolled  sway ;  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  Govern- 
nwntapon  earth.     It  is  because  we  are  not  so  constituted,  that  Governments  are  in- 
•**^ted ;  and  political  institution  is  unwisely  constructed,  if  it  be  not  so  armed^  and 
•o  itftricted  too,  as  to  en^ure  its  rightful,  and  restrain  its  injurious  action.     It  is  not  a 
novel  doctrine,  that  majorities,  actuated  by  common  Interests,  will  unjustly  encroach 
on  the  minority.     We  have  at  this  moment  a  strong  illustration  of  it,  in  the  operation 
of  those  laws  of  the  Federal  Government,  known  by  the  name  of  Tariff  Acts.     Res- 
P'^n^nbUity  of  the  representative  to  the  constituent  body,  is  the  direct  cause  of  these 
oppresBTe  encroachments,  upon  the  suffering  interests  of  the  Southern  States.    The 
cvd  here,  is  not  in  the  Government,  but  in  me  community ;  a  community,  united  by 
tB^ertst,  and  acting  under  its  influencd,  disregarding  the  obUgations  of  justice,  and 
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preying  upon  the  minor  portion  of  that  community.    The  principle  is  identical  with 
that  we  are  now  discussing. 

To  shew  that  these  unequal  interests  exist  in  the  scale  of  contribution,  gentlemen, 
agreeing  with  me  in  sentiment,  have  offered  numerous  calculations  to  our  view,  and  it 
will  be  worse  than  idle  for  me  to  repeat  them.  That  great  disparity  exists  in  the  con- 
dition and  the  relations  of  this  Commonwealth,  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Prudence, 
duty  and  safety,  call  upon  us  to  lay  along  side  this  strikii^  disparity,  this  exposed  in- 
terest, a  strong  princ:ple  of  protection.  I  look,  said  he,  to  the  means  of  prevention, 
and  these  can  only  be  obtained  in  representative  power.  "We  are,  however,  gravely 
told  upon  the  other  side,  tliat  we  need  no  protection;  that  our  fears,  are  the  creatures 
of  fancy ;  that  justice,  honour  and  magnanimity,  will  be  the  efficient  guardians  of  our 
welfare.  I  make  a  just  estimate  of  tlie  virtues  and  integrity  of  gentlemen  opposed 
to  me,  when  1  declare,  in  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  would  confide  to  them  as  much  as 
I  could  to  any  men  whatever.  But  I  confide  to  no  man,  that  which  it  may  become 
his  interest  to  abuse ;  that  which  it  is  his  interest  to  violate.  When  gentlemen  tell 
me  that  my  fears  are  idle  figments  of  the  imagination,  I  put  in  opposition  to  such  sug- 
gestions, facts,  experience,  that  which  is  known  to  me  from  personal  knowledge.  Let 
me  ask  the  honorable  member  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  if  he  did  not  openly 
avow  in  1823,  the  propriety  of  basing  representation  from  tiiis  State  to  Congress,  up- 
on white  population  exclu.sively  ?  And  did  he  not  refrain  from  moving  it,  only  be- 
cause he  knew  that  it  would  be  put  down  at  that  time,  by  force  of  numbers  in  the 
Legislature.^  With  this  fiict  staring  me  in  the  face,  can  gentlemen  ask  me  to  yield 
this  protection  for  the  eleventh  part  of  our  representative  influence  in  the  General 
Government.'  And  to  give  up  this  representative  power,  as  a  mere  gratuity  to  those 
who  give,  nothing  for  it,  and  to  which  we  are  entitled  only  in  consequence  of  our 
slave  population.  I  do  not  blame  gentlemen  for  entertaining  or  advocating  such  opi- 
nions, but  they  must  pardon  me  for  taking  precaution  against  such  schemes  when- 
ever tliey  may  be  set  on  foot.  Nor  does  this  diversity  of  interest,  with  its  correspon- 
dent influence,  pervade  one  region  of  the  State  more  tiian  another.  I  have  lived  long 
enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  witness  its  operation  in  the  General  Assembly  upon  the 
£ast»  as  well  as  the  West.  Give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  remind  you  of  an  instance  occur- 
ring whilst  we  were  botli  of  us  members  of  the  tlouse  of  Delegates.  There  was  a 
time  during  the  late  war,  in  which  tlie  progress  of  events  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
and  animate  the  patriotis^n  of  tlie  whole  land.     It  did  arouse  and  excite  it.     The  Ca- 

eital  of  the  country  had  fallen.  The  arroj^fant  and  insulting  terms  of  the  enemy  had 
Ben  promulgated  at  Ghent;  and  we  had  received  an  ofitciaT  communication  Snm  the 
Commander  of  the  hostile  fleets  in  our  t/aters,  that  he  would  lay  waste  every  asMil- 
able  point.  The  indignation  of  the  General  Assembly  was  kindled  into  flame,  and 
its  feelings  were  expressed  in  tlie  unanimous  vote  of  tlie  Legislative  body.  Yet,  at 
that  very  moment,  and  under  the  influence  of  these  exciting  causes,  both  the  £ast 
and  the  West,  demonstrated  the  poweriul  and  controlling  sway  of  dissimilar  inter^ts 
and  local  apprehensions.  I  alhide  to  the  vote  given  on  tlie  passage  of  the  bill,  than 
denominated  the  "  Defence  Bill."  With  all  the  patriotism,  chivalry  and  gallant  de- 
votion, wiiich  they  possessed  and  had  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree  during  tlie  war, 
yet  few,  verj  few  western  members  went  along  with  us  in  support  of  that  measure. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  They  were  remote  from  the  theatre  ot  danger,  and  could  not 
have  that  community  of  feehng  and  sense  of  necessity,  that  pressed  upon  others  not 
so  situated.  When  the  discussions  ofxurred  in  the  Senate,  let  me  enquire  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson ,)  if  he  did  not  witness  the  influence 
of  the  same  cause  in  its  eftects  upan  the  debates  of  the  Senate.  The  operation  of  the 
bill  would  have  been  to  withdraw  portions  of  the  local  militia  from  the  tide-water 
country  generally,  and  to  concentrate  military  power,  upon  points  more  peculiarly 
exposed,  and  presenting  stronger  temptations  to  the  incursions  of  the  foe.  Does  lie 
not  remember  tlie  violent  opposition  that  he  encountered,  in  sustaining  that  measure, 
from  the  Senators  from  Lancaster  and  Matliews  f  I  have  mentioned  these  facts,  for 
the  single  purpose  of  shewing  that  in  times  peculiarly  calling  for  union  of  hearts  rnd 
councils;  for  forbearance  and  oblivion  of  feuds;  tliat  local  interests  have  exerted  their 
influence  upon  men,  high-minded,  and  elevated  in  honour,  principle  and  patriotism. 
S.r,  we  are  also  t<;Id,  that  a  suircieit  and  adequite  guarantee  will  be  givtn  to  us* 
No  otlier  guarantee,  but  representative  power  can  be  suflicient  or  adequate.  The  his- 
tory of  tlie  world  shews  that  in  all  contests  between  virtue  and  interest,  the  latter  baa 
finally  prevailed.  I  wish  to  make  them  allies,  not  antagonists ;  for  in  the  union  of  in- 
terest and  virtue,  have  you  the  only  safe  pled^^e  for  happiness,  for  justice  and  liberty. 
But,  what  is  this  guarantee  .'  Why,  an  article  in  the  Constitution  ?  And  who  is  to 
tell  us  what  that  article  means  ?  flow  far  it  is  to  operate,  and  when  it  is  to  cease  ? 
Who  b  to  construe  it  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  majority  ;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me 
to  say,  that  wherever  you  deposit  this  power  of  construing,  this  Tight  of  interpreting^ 
its  meaning,  there  do  vou  also  deposit  a  sovereign  power  over  it.  Then,  the  amouxit 
of  this  guarantee  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  will  of  the  majority,  who  may  i     ' 
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it  mttn  what  they  please,  or  strike  it  out  altogether  at  pleasure.  And  tJiis  brings  me 
bock  to  the  enquiry,  how  ikr  it  is  safe  to  trust  even  a  majority  with  a  power  to  oppress 
a  minorit/,  when  united  with  temptations  and  inducements  to  abuse.  It  is  said,  tiiat 
this  defence  of  the  interest  of  minorities  is  novel  doctrine,  incompatible  witli  republi- 
can pnopiples.  Sit,  there  is  no  incompatibilit/  between  justice  and  repubhcauism ; 
they  can't  exist  apart,  if  I  am  to  be  oppressed,  deprived  of  my  rights  or  property  by 
&rce,  of  what  moment  to  me  is  it,  whether  that  be  tiie  force  and  injustice  of  the  ma- 
ny  or  the  few  ?  If  au  honorable  member  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  will  pardon 
me  the  use  of  a  figure  of  his,  1  will  say,  that  1  go  for  the  interest  of  tiie  Stock- 
fanldeni  against  that  of  the  President,  Directors  and  Casiiiers  of  this  tiling  called  Gov- 
ernment. 1  am  ibr  guarding  the  Stock-h  ilder's  mterc  st,  even  if  ttie  PredicUnts,  Cash- 
iers and  Directors  be  multiplied  into  the  mure  numerous  body,  i  have  high  autiiori- 
ty  to  answer  the  intimation  that  tliis  is  novel  doctrine.  1  hope  to  be  Ibrgiven  by  a 
venersble  gentleman  on  this  floor  for  using  it.  In  the  V^irginia  Convention,  Mr.  Ma- 
dison said  : 

**  But  (m  a  candid  examination  of  history,  we  shall  find  that  turbulence,  violence, 
and  abuse  of  power,  by  the  majority  trampling  on  the  rights  of  tlie  minority,  have 
prodoeed  Actions  and  commutions,  which,  m  republics,  have  iilore  Irequenlly  tlian  any 
other  cauje,  produced  despotism.  If  we  go  over  the  whole  history  ot  ancitnt  and 
JBodem  repobhcs,  we  shall  find  their  destruction  to  have  generally  resulted  Irom  those 
ctiwwi  u  we  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  what  are  the 
soorces  of  the  diversity  oi'  sentiments  which  pervades  its  inhabitants,  we  sJiall  find 
great  danger  to  fear,  that  the  same  causes  ma^  terhiinate  here,  in  the  same  latal  ef- 
liKts,  vluch  they  produced  in  those  republics.  ' 

The  principle  ot  numbers  is  strenuously  urged  upon  us.  Where  do  they  get  this 
principle  ?  Not  in  Governments  or  societies  situated  like  us.  Where  the  wants,  the 
neeeasitiesv  "id  the  contributions  of  the  people  were  similar,  if  they  acted  alike  upon 
every  part,  then  the  principle  of  numbers  would  be  just,  and  representative  responsi- 
Wity  a  sulhcient  safe-guard  against  unjust  encroachment.  Numbers  are  looked  to,  be- 
cause'numbers  indicate  the  ability  of  society,  to  pay  its  contributions.  But  what  nmn- 
hen^  For  taxatim^  you  take  the  whole  numbers  of  population,  without  regard  to 
ag^,  sex,  condition  or  colour-  The  reason  is  apparent.  Taxes  are  defined,  by  writers 
on  p^liticd  economy,  to  be  contributions  from  the  land  and  labor  of  the  country,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Gavernment.  Contributions  are  made,  and  so  levied  upon 
the  whole  labor  of  the  country ;  and  if  tlie  principle  of  numbers  is  to.be  adhered  to, 
the  same  reason  thai  i^  assigned  for  the  imposition  of  taxes,  would  justify  representa- 
tion. But  to  this,  1  should  be  unwilling.  1  discard  the  principle  ot  numbers  altoge- 
ther, and  recur  to  that  of  taxation. 

Xb  recurring  to-the  question  of  taxation  and  representation  as  inseparable  correla- 
tives,  we  cannot  avoid  looking  to  the  obligations  of  tlie  Government,  to  protect  pro- 
perty as  well  as  persons.  This  principle  is  not  only  derived  to  us,  from  tnat  country 
worn  which  w  have  drawn  most  of  our  opinions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  it 
is  the  ib^dition  of  that  revplution,  which  made  tliese  States  free  and  independent. 
From  I6i6  to  Midi,  it  was  the  moving  impulse  to  the  great  events  then  occurring  in 
England,  and  which  tended  in  a  high  degree,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  that  country, 
•JuTto  inculcate  here  the  genuine  ooctrines  of  civil  and  religious  libertjr.  The  Peti- 
lioii  of  Right,  in  Old  England,  did  not  only  aim  at  enforcing  the  act  against  the  exac- 
tion of  arbitrary  benevolencies,  but  to  jirevent  the  impositi<m  of  any  other  tax,  loan, 
or  such  chirffe,  without  common  consent  in  Parliamfent  given.  And  to  curtail  the  pre- 
Jogative  of  Sie  Crown,  to  cut  up  its  minora  regcUiay  there  -was  an  express  prohibition 
against  the  power  of  imprisonment.  The  Petition  of  Right  is  known  to  be  tlie  pro- 
duet  of  Lord  Coke's  pen,  who  had  a  just  right  to  say,  tliat  he  liad  won  all  the  honors 
of  hw  distinguished  life,  **  without  prayers  and  without  pence ;"  he  courted  nor  flattered 
neither  Church  nor  State..  This  important  act  of  parliament,  conceded  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Crown  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  and  a  perfect  security  of  person  and 
property.  There  is  nothing  great  and  glorious  in  the  history  of  England,  Uiat  is 
not  in  some  way  associated  witli  their  indissoluble  union  of  taxation  and  representa- 
tk>n.  The  Habeas  Carpus  came  from  tliis  contest,  as  the  shield  of  tlie  subject  against 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown.  Nor  do  I  hazard  any  thing  of  error  in  the  asser 
tion,  that  these  conservative  principles  of  liberty  and  law,  were  laid  in  the  blood  of 
that  inoavch,  whose  head  the  people  brought  to  the  block,  as  an  appropriate  sacrifice 
ibr  the  Uberties  of  England.  Principles,  for  which  Hampden  lost  his  life  in  Chalgrave- 
field.  and  m  support  of  which,  Russell  and  Sidney  died  upon  the  scaff<)ld.  I  am  un- 
wiHSng,  (said  Mr.  Barbour,)  to  surrender  the  principles  of  Locke,  and  of  Milton,  Ibr 
the  &ncies  of  Rosseau,  aye,  as  unwilling  03  I  am  to  disregard  the  lights  of  ojir  own 
levolution  for  the  ignis  Jaiuus  of  French  pjlitics  and  French  irreligion,  or  rather  for 
the  delusions  of  anarchy  and  atheism.  Tiie  American  revolution  is  the  fruit  of  the 
effort  in  the  parent  LegLslaltre,  to  seize  by  taxation  tlie  property  of  the  Coloni^,  with- 
out their  6ee  and  common  consent  in  making  the  gilt  and  grant.     The  otter  waa 
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made  that  representation  be  allowed  the  Colonies,  but  it  wa»  rejected,  becauM  fQch 
repreaentation  must  be  nominal  only. 

The  sturdy  Patriots  and  able  Statesmen  of  that  day,  knew  the  ineflScacy  of  such 
representation.     They  pointed  to  Uie  instance  of  Scotland,  and  insisted  that  represen- 
tation in  fonny  onfy^  was  but  an  apoMgy  for  greater  plunder  and  more  oppressiTe  ex- 
action.    If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
principle  for  which  we  contend,  is  tlierein  engrailed.     Direct  taxes  and  representa- 
tion in  the  popular  branch  of  tlie  Legislative  Department,  are  locked  together.    If 
power  is  wanted,  it  is  to  be  had  upon  condition,  that  it  bear  the  expenses  of  th*  ao- 
cial  and  Federal  system.     Pay  the  taxes,  and  you  have  the  representatives.     "With 
representation,  power  passes  also,  but  the  shadow  must  not  and  cannot  quit  its  sub- 
stance.    My  views  are  directed  by  practical  utility,  and  not  by  speculative  philosophy. 
In  looking  through  the  Debates  of  the  Stale  Conventions,  that  ratified  the  Federal 
ConstituUon,  I  perceive  that  the  men  of  tlir.se  days,  recognized  the  principles  for- 
which  1  contend,  and  acted  on  them.     In  New-York  and  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  R.  King,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  all  contended, 
"  that  taxation  and  representation,  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  all  America."      Notwitlistanding  the  lights  of  our  own  revolution,  and  those 
reflected  by  the  lamp  of  history.  We  are  now  to  disregard  all,  and  to  pursue  a  path  as 
yet  untrodden,  either  by  prudence  or  success.  *  And  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask? 
^Because  petitions,  it  is  said,  have  poured  in  for  reform.     I  veijture  to  predict,  that 
the  people  never  dreamed  of  tliis.8ort  of  feform.     Reform,  which  is  to  make  one  man's 
property  the  property  of  another,  without  the  owner's  consent,  and  in  the  end  to  en- 
slave his  person,  by  first  stripping  him  of  his  property.     When  the  gentleman  firom 
Brooke,  spoke  of  the  annual  petitions  from  the  counties  of  Henry  and  of  Patrick, 

E raying  tiie  call  of  a  Convention,  1  was  reminded  of  another  sort  of  petition,  that  I 
ave  sometUnes  seen  from  those  counties,  and  the  county  of  Franklin.  I  knew  well 
the  character  of  the  Delegates  usually  sent  here  by  those  people.  Cautious,  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic,  they  sought  reiorm  for  the  protection  of  property,  and  the  security 
of  personal  rights  and  equafity.  And  the  very  men  who  held  in  one  hand  the  peth 
tion  for  a  Convention,  broucht  in  tlie  otlier  anotlier  petition  to  diminish  disbone- 
menta  of  public  treasure  and  to  retrench  expenses.  They  weri  plain  men,  but  they 
had  the  sagacity  to  discern,  as  .Mr.  Dunning  did;  in  maintaining  his  celebrated  reto- 
kition,  "  that  tlie  power  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  wm  increiising,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished  ;"  tnat  reform  was  notliing  without  retrenchment  and  economy.  I 
know  well  tliat  tiiose  people  locked  to  tlie  diminutirn  ol  expenditure  and  to  lighten- 
ing the  burden  of  taxation.  Had  tliey  imagined  that  all  tnis  thing  of  Convention 
and  reform  wai*  to  resolve  itself  into  a  grant  of  power  to  take  their  money  ad  libittm 
and  ad  indfjinitum  y  they  would  have  done  as  we  did  in  Culpeper  :  they  would  litv* 
come  to  tlie  "  riaht  a) out."  For,  if  I  were  to  sele«  t  sentinels  to  guard  the  purse  of 
the  ^:tate,  I  wculiJas  soon  take  them  ftcm  that  quarter  of  Virffinia,  as  from  any  other; 
I  should  give  full  confidence  to  their  vigilance,  fidelity,  intelligence  and  honesty.  1 
well  remember,  some  years  since,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  Irom  that  quarter,  hid 
even  the  name  of  the  watch-doer  of  the  Treasury.  And  I  speak  it  With  all  due  res- 
pect and  With  sincere  commendation,  that  such  representatives  ofien  make  the  best 
and  most  useful  public  servants.  Gentlemen  deceive  themselves  in  supposing  that 
the  people  are  prepared  to  throw  down  the  guards  of  prudence  and  seli-love  wliich 
usually  defend  their  property  (rom  encroachment.  Thev  will  be  guided  by  ex»eri- 
ence,  rather  than  follow  the  lights  of  the  French  Revolution.  Lights  that  sdom 
for  a  time  upon  the  patli  of  despotism,  and  were  finally  extinguished  in  blood,-&c 
&c.  &c. 

Mr.  GonnoN  (of  Albemarle)  now  rose  and  said: 

That  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him,  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing  calculated  to 
guide  the  Committee  to  correct  decisions  on  the  important  subjects  on  which  they 
were  called  to  deliberate:  That  he  had,  however,  soma  opinions  and  facts,  whicn 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  considt  mtion  of  the  Committee,  that  they  migbt,>t 
least,  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  comparinff  his  views  and  theirs,  how  much  he  might  le 
in  error,  or  that  he  might  derive  light  from  the  great  abiUty  which  distinguished  this 
Assembly. 

The  course  of  the  debate  had  seemed  to  him,  somewhat  beside  the  question  :  most 
of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  llie  amendment,  proposed  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Cul- 
peper, (Mr.  Green,)  had  gone  the  full  length  in  opposition  to  all  reform  whatever; 
and  it  would  seem  to  a  by-stander,  that  the  gentlemen  had  not  been  called  on  to  re- 
commend amendments  to  tlie  existing  form  of  Government,  but  to  determine  whether 
there  should  be  a  Convention  called  or  not.  That  question  had  been  already  dwiided. 
A  majority  of  the  freeholders  «  f  Virginia,  after  years  of  deliberation,  had  determined 
that  a  Convention  should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  nropbsing  amendments  to  the 
existing  Constitution.  Public  opinion,  said  Mr.  G.,  cani&t  be  misunderstood  on  that 
subject;  unless,  indeed,  the  mgenuity  of  gentlemen,  shall  be  able  to  make  the  people, 
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(aslns Y«en  tud,)  come  to  the  right  about;  and  persuade  us,  theii  repreaentatives,  to' 
disregard  the  purposes  f»r  which  we  were  sent  here.  Are  there,  in  leality,  any  m- 
eqailitie*  in  the  exlst'ng  Constitution  of  Viririnia,  which  need  rt- f  >nn  ?  To  me,  Sir,  it 
seems  evident  that  there  are,  and  in«iua].lies  so  great,  that  they  cannot  longer  be 
borne  with.  They  ijaost  be  corrected,  not,  Sir.  by  lorce  and  violence,  but  by  the  mild 
operation  of  pub\ic  opmion,  acting  tlirough  its  appropriate  representation  on  this  floor. 
A  reform  is  due  to  the  character  of  Virginia  betf  re  the  American  public. 

But,S\T,an  attempt  is  now  mide,  in  the  modification  of  this  Constitution,  to  infuse 
into  it  a  new  pnnciple,  unheard  of  till  now,  (s-*  far,  at  least,  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends,) in  any  free  Government  j  a  principle  which  is  at  war  with  every  notion  we 
as  Americans,  hive  been  taught  to  hold  sacred,  and  wh!cli  goes  to  make  the  elective 
power  qoidrau  with  toea'tk.  The  design  is,  ii  effect,  either  to  make  slaves  constitu- 
ents totbe  LegisHlure,  or  to  make  the  tax  paid  on  them  an  ingredient  in  Legislative 
power.  To  both  these  propositions,  I  have  strong  ohjectioni.  Sir,  the  plan  will  be 
Btteri^r  uoavi'Iing  to  the  object  its  advocates  seek  to  accomplish  by^.  If  the  conse- 
ooences  wh'ch  are  to  flow  from  granting  us  an  equality  of  rightsyai*?  really  such  as 
they  apprehend,  this  scheme  willnever  operate  to  prevent  the  evil-  . 

The  ^ntlemen  on  the  other  side  hnve  discussea  this  question,  as  if  the  injury  so 
much  dreaded  from  equal  rig^hts  of  representation,  and  an  extension  of  ,lhe  right  of 
waSh^,  was  to  be  confined,  in  its  extent,  to  one  peculiar  part  of  Virginhk  alone.  If 
t^  white  bo^  is  adopted,  the  most  grievous  oppression  must,  they  thinhf^e nsue  to 
thatparfof  the  Cooioionwealth,  and  nothing  can  save  tlie  interests  of  the  majority  of 
the  wealth  of  the  State  from  the  d-mger  of  misrule,  when  the  power  shall  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  qunority  possessing  little  wealth  cr  influence.  But,  Sir,  what  are  the  facts 
of  thecaje?  For  it  is  not  my  purpose,  «ven  if  I  had  tlie  ability  which  some  otlier 
gentlemen  so  conspicuously  display,  to  indulge  in  beautiful  speculation  on  mere  ab- 
stract theories,  or  in  the  brilRancy  of  illustration  by  classical  allusions  to  history.  My 
view  of  this  subject  shall  be  altogether  prnctical.  I  purpose  to  enquire  how  Virginia 
can  be  rendered  most  happy  and  prosperous?  And  what  effect  is  likely  to  ensue,  from 
theproposed  alterations  in  our  Constitution  ? 

Tne  State  of  Virginia  contains  one  hundced  and  five  counties  and  four  boroughs, 
having  representition.  These  counties  are  very  various  in  "their  dimensions,  in  the 
comparative  fertility  of  their  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  rharacter  of  their  respective  popu- 
lation. The  variety  in  these  respects^  is  very  great  indeed.  Some  of  these  counties, 
have  more  people  than,  by  the  present  system,  are  fairly  represented  in  Uie  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  have  this  redundancy  on  any  theory  gentlemen  may  be  pleased  to  adopt, 
^hether  we  go  on  the  white  basis  exclusively,  or  on  th©  compound  basis  of  p^  pula- 
tion  and  taxation,  or  even  on  the  plan  of  giving  representation  to  all  the  blocks,  ist  r  ia 
it  a  fiust  that  these  diversities  and  discrepancies  are  scattered  about  tlie  Stnte,  here  and 
there  only,  at  wide  distances  apart;  but,  on  the  contrary,  large  portions  of  the  State, 
and  numerous  counties  lying  contiguous  to  ench  other,  present  a  spec  tide  of  these 
great  and  striking  inequalities.  The  questi-n  is,  whether  we  shill,  soberly  and  calm- 
&,  set  ourselves  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  thintrs;  or  whether  we  slnll  press  a  subject 
pat  is  calculated  to  distress  us  all,  and  practically  to  divide  us  in  feeling,  by  first  teach- 
ing  OS  that  we  are.  divided  in  interest :  the  result  of  wh'ch  can  only  be  to  bring  us  to 
a  conclusion,  which  all  true  friends  of  Virginia  cannot  but  deprecate,  and  which  J 
hope  never  to  a^e. 

Do  gentlemen  ask  us  for  facts  ?  Sir,  I  state  this  as  a  fact,  for  the  trtllh  of  which  I 
•ppea]  to  the  dhcuments  furnished  us  from  the  Auditor's  office.  From  the  head  of 
tide-water,  (leaving  out  th^  counties  of  Spottsylvania,  Caroline,  Hanover,  the  county 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  one  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  revolution ; 
Henrico.  Chesterfield  and  the  City  of  Richmond,)  what  is  the  amount  of  population 
and  taxation  as  far  west  as  the  Blue  Ridge  ?  This  reg'on  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  white  population  of  the  State:  it  wants  but  little  of  containlnjj  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  slaves :  it  pnys  a  share  of  the  revenue  greatly  disproportionate 
to  its  present  representation;  and,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  limestone  valley, 
{which  I  consider  as  appertaining  to  the  eastern  norti<'n  of  the  Stite,  in  all  essential 
interests,)  the  two  togetlier,  by  the  Census  of  lc20,  containing  a  majority  of  the  total 
fckiU  population  ;  a  m/ijorit-i  al5o  of  the  s'ares;  and  a  majority  of  the  tttjution  likewise, 
bj  sYnlance  of  $17,000.  "Well,  Sir,  what  is  the  represt  ntnVion  eniryed  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  on  this  floor?  The  fourteen  count  eg  of  the  Valley  have  twenty- 
e^gfat  members.  The  region  from  the  head  of  tide  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  have  twenty- 
nine  counties  and  fifty-eight  members,  making  in  all  eighly-six.  Thus,  Sir,  we  see 
that  in  a  House  containing  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Delegates,  a  region  of  the 
Stat©  comprising  a  majority  of  whites,  blacks,  and  taxation,  is  represented  but  by 
eaghty-wx  members ;  leaving  thus  a  majority  of  thirty-eight  members  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, actQaOy  against  a  majority  of  the  whole  population  and  the  whole  taxation  of 
the  Stete.  Gentlemen  ask  for  facts ;  here  they  are.  I  do  not  discuss  the  sectional 
interests  of  these  relative  portions  of  the  State :  Would  to  God  that  I  could  consider 
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the  interest  of  them  all  as  one  and  the  same :  but  these  views  forced  themselves  on 
my  mind  in  cv^nsequence  of  tli^  course  pursued  on  the  other  side.  •      ^     i^ 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  grossest  inequalities  present  themselves  to  our  View  In  thtt 
part  of  tlie  State,  which  extends  Irom  the  head  of  tide  to  the  ocean  :  inequ^tiM 
gUirincr  indeed,  when  the  two  prirts  of  tlie  State  are  compared  .*«>^ther.  The  Sena- 
toriaJ  district  «)f  wiiicJi  Riciiinond  JV>nus  a  part,  and  one  otlier,  have  in  the  House  of 
Delegates,  exclusive  of  Richii»ond,  twenty-nine,  and  Inclusive  ol  Riehmond,  thirty 
Deleorates.  Thus,  while  tive  counties,  at  the  loot  of  the  Ridge,  paymg  a  tax  of 
^37,0.%*,  have  ten  Delegates,  these  two  Senatorial  Districts  have  twenty-nine  Dele- 
gates, and  pay  a  tax  of  $  1^2^50  only  ;  tJiat  bemg  tlie  actual  amount  of  taxation  piid 
by  the  counties  ;  Richmond,  which  pays  $  18,07*3,  being  withdrawn. 

Sir,  I  do  nr.t  sav,  that  the  country  below  tide-water,  (God  bless  the  country  below 
lide-waler,  and  all  Virginia!)  does  not  pay  its  full  proportion  of  taxes ;  but!  ask 
whether  the  very  able  oppo  iiion  on  tliis  Hoor,  had  not  better  unite  with  us,  in  dcTi* 
sing  and  perfeclmg  a  feasible  plan  for  tiie  amendii»ent  of  the  Constitution ,  than  obsti- 
natel3»  U»  defeat  every  plan  tint  can  be  proposed. 
^  Sir,  1  have  made  otlier  calculations,  lrr»m  which  it  will  appear,  that  tlie  representa- 
tion in  the  extreme  west  of  Virginia  is  redundant;  that  that  in  the  extreme  east,ii 
also  redundant;  and  that  while  both  these  parts  of  the  State  will,  if  the  basis  of 
white  population  shall  Iw  adopted,./o5e  a  portion  of  tlieir  representation,  the  middle 
region  of  the  Stale,  which  lies  between  them,  will  gain  as  much  as  they  lose.  Tfce 
strengUi  will  tlms  be  carried  to  the  centre,  and  if  we  suffer  death,  it  will  be  from  a 
.  \^  disease  of  the  heart,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 

Airree^ibl^  to  the  Census  of  1H*21),  the  whole  white  populatiojf  of  the  State  waa 
603,081  whites  ;  425,U8  slaves,  and  the  whole  taxes  in  the  year  lb28,  was  ^4iJ3^'i63. 
Tlie  people  west  of  tlie  Alleghnny  mountains  were  133,112  whites,  13,^  slaves, 
and  thev  pay  $  3i»,01K)  in  taxes.  They  have  at  present  twf  nty-six  counties  and  fifty- 
two  Delegates ;  but,  on  the  basis  of  representation  by  white  numbers,  they  would 
have  forty-seven  only,  fire  less  than  thnj  hare  at  present. 

The  Valley  between  tiie  Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  had  a  white  population  of 
121 ,0iJ6,  and  5ttJ ,785  slaves  ;  they  pay  $<>5,537  taxes;  Uiey  have  fourteen  countiea 
and  twenty-eight  Delegates.  If  equalized,  the^  would  have  forty-two.  There  are  in 
the  region  of  the  State  above  the  head  of  tide- water  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  187,196 
whites,  and  205,500 slaves  ;  and  it  pays  $  IC4,170  tax.  They  have  twenty-nine  coun- 
ties and  fifty-eight  Delegates,  and  are  entitled  to  sixty-six  Delegates,  ciffht  more  tkn 
at  present.  The  country  below  the  liead  of  tide-water  had  l()l,6h7  whites,  176,496 
slaves,  and  pajs  $  157,756  in  taxes  ;  tliey  have  tliirty-six  counties  and  four  boroogbs, 
and  seventy-six  Delegates.  They  are  entitled  to  fifty-seven  only,  making  a  tUfferena 
of  nineteen. 

I  have  made  other  calculations,  which  go  to  shew,  that  there  is  no  material  diffe^ 
ence,  in  the  result,  between  basing  the  representation  on  Federal  numbers,  and  on  t 
compound  ratio  of  population  and  tixation.  There  will  be  not  more  than  a  differ- 
ence of  two  Representatives  in  a  House  of  Delegates  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members. 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  if  it  be  wise  to  equalize  the  representation  of  the  State  on  arof 
principle  ?  If  it  be,  then  I  denv  that  there  is  any  other  principle  on  which  it  can  be 
fairly  done,  but  on  a  majority  of  the  free  white  inhabitants. 

Property,  Sir,  in  any  just  scheme  of  representation,  is  not  to  be  regarded  but  as 
claiming  the  protecti«)n  of  the  society'.  It  is  in  aristocracy,  that  the  argument  is  ui^fcd 
which  insists  on  giving  it  political  power  ns  possessed  by  indiridvais.  When  you  ad- 
mit thnty  you  make  a  House  of  Lords ;  you  give  the  rich  man  a  power  which  he  could 
not  claim  in  tlie  Government  without  the  influence  of  his  wealth.  But,  gentlemen 
propose  to  give  this  influence  to  pn^perty,  not  as  property  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
but  as  lying  in  certain  sections  and  sub-divisions  of  the  Slate  ;  and  does  this  bet- 
ter the  matter .'  Not  in  principle,  for  tlie  princ  pie  remains  the  same  ;  not  in  prac- 
tice, for  there  its  only  efiect  can  be  (and  is)  to  produce  heart-burnings  and  jealonMes 
of  section  against  section,  which  is  even  worse  than  of  man  against  man.  Because 
one  part  of  Uie  State  has  fewer  slaves  than  the  residue,  will  you  make  your  basis  of 
representation  rest  upon  tliat  sort  of  pro]>erty,  of  all  others,  the  most  objectionable  ? 
Whit  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  policy  ?  It  must,  it  will  produce  discontent  every 
where,  save  (mly  among  the  slave-holders  themselves. 

Sir,  I  thought  it  unwise,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  most  unpleasant,  to  bring  this  stib- 
ject  into  the  discussion.  I  tried  to  prevent  it  last  winter  in  the  Legislature  :  but  it  i» 
forced  upon  u»,  and  we  must  meet  it :  the  gentlemen  will  not  let  us  avoid  it 

I  iisk,  what  good  would  it  do  to  Virginia,  were  we  to  admit  representation  <?n  the 

basis  of  the  whole  black  population  ?     Gentlemen  argue  as  if  Uie  whole  of  tlie  ea«- 

P.'^.^V  .  ''^'"^"  consisted  solely  of  slave-holders ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the 

case  1  thmk  it  possible,  and  very  probable,  that  there  Is,  even  in  that  portion  o?  the 

estate,  a  majority  who  are  not  slave-holders.     If  that  be  the  fact,  or  any  thing  near 
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tketact,  do  they  not  see  that,  adopt  what  numerica]  hasis  jon  pletM,  the  prayaih'ng^, 
Btoral  infla^c«  of  the  State  must  be  against  thi%  class  of  persons  and  the  sort  of 
^ropeitj  they  hold  ?  And  if  power  is  given  to  the  llave-holders  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect their  slave  prt»peTty,  will  not  the  non-slave-holding  portion  of  the  community 
feel  it  their  InleTeat  to  nuike  the  slaves  pay  for  their  own  protection  ?  Wll  not  the 
BQii-siave-ho\deTs  in  east  Virginia  immediately  have  a  common  feeling  wim  those  in 
western  Virginia  ?  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  passions  of  men,  one  thing  is 
Tcry  certain,  that  there  is  no  very  peculiar, sj^npathy  between  non-slave-holders  and 
akaves.  They  will  utterly  oppose  a  principle  which  confers  on  this  species  of  property 
any  political  power  in  the  practical  Government  of  Virginia. 

Sir,  my  own  portion  of  the  country  has  a  very  deep  mterest  in  this  matter ;  and  I 
am  as  ajuious  as  any  one  can  be,  to  have  their  interest  secured,  and  their  apprehen- 
sions quieted  :btit  I  would  effect  this  in  a  very  different  mode  from  that  suggested  by 
aome  of  the  verj  able  and  honourable  men  with  whom,  in  time  past,  it  has  been  my 
pride  to  act.  Sir,  do  vou  not.perceive,  that  if  property  be  your  basis,  )»yu  cannot  ex- 
tend the  right  of  snfirage  ?  Do  not  gentlemen  see,  that  an  extended  right  of  suf- 
frage is  the  circle  ^'hich  includes  all  these  powers  ?  Do  they  not  perceive,  that  in 
imparting  power  to  make  laws  and  to  vote  for  representatives,  if  they  extend  that 
power  beyond  the  freeholders,  they  instantly  get  up  an  interest  in  tlie  State  which  ]m 
pottile  to  the  very  foandation  of  their  scheme,  and  hostile  to  any  Government  that 
shall  be  founded  upon  it  ?  Sir,  this  is  not  an  interest  to  be  laughed  at  and  despised. 
Shall  we  not  still  b«  assailed  year  after  year,  with  petitions  from  the  north  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  slave  population  ?  That  interference  we  may  well  despise  : 
hot  if  we  get  up  this  spirit  at  home,  among  our  own  people,  and  your  State  shall  be 
fondered  and  severed  in  affection  by  those  mountains,  what  I  once  looked  to,  as  to 
the  barriers  of  her  strength  and  safety  :  Sir,  I  say,  if  they  get  up  this  spirit  on  the  • 
other  side  of  those  mountains,  will  it  not  come  over  ?  Aye,  and  spread  too,  amongA 
all  that  portion  of  the  community  who  are  not  slave-holders  ?  If  you  extend  the  righr 
<^  msSn^,  will  not  persons  thus  discontented  and  thus  made  inimical  to  the  slave- 
holding  mterest,  vote  for  the  man  who  will  lay  the  highest  tax  upon  slaves?  How  do 
yon  now  retain  that  description  of  property  in  perfect  safety  ?  I  answer,  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  locietr  itself.  Yes,  by  that  composed,  silent,  but  tremendous  power,  which 
resides  in  the  free  white  population  of  the  State :  that  power  which  defends  all,  and 
without  noise,  or  apparent  effort,  keeps  all  things  still  in  Virginia :  and  if  yon  adopt 
any  other  foandation  of  power,  than  the  white  people  of  the  State,  will  not  jealousies 
and  excitement  exist  towards  that  species  of  property  which  you  thus  endeavour  to 
protect,  in  all  those  who  are  not  its  owners  ? 

If  yoQ  do  not  extend  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  most  painful  discontent  will  ensue,  and 
if  you  do  extend  it,  you  put  it  into  the  power  of  those  who  exercise  sufirage,  and  who 
•re  not  slave-owners  to  oppress  that  property  the  more  relentlessly  because  a  peculiar 
power  is  claimed  for  it  in  tlie  Grovemment,  and  when,  in  truth,  its  guardianship 
8[Hings  in  a  degree  from  the  very  numbers  whose  political  power  is  diminished,  by 
making  that  property  or  taxes  from  it.  an  ingredient  in  the  representative  power  of  the 
State.  One  would'  thitik,  that  in  a  free  State,  each  man  would  have  protected  along 
with  his  p<;r8on,  such  property  ad  his  genius,  talents,  or  industry  might  have  obtained 
for  him:  but  this  slave  property  is  Tike  having  the  wolf  "  by  the  ear;  you  do  not 
know  whether  to  hold  him  fast  or  to  let  him  go."  It  is  a  stumbling  block  in  our  way : 
it  bdka  OS  in  all  our  deliberations,  and  we  seem  almost  at  a  stand,  whether  we  shall 
adhere  or  not,  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  for  wliich  our  fathers 
Ued. 

I  ask  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  this  doctrine  of  a  compound  basis  of  Tepresen- 
tatioD,  like  those  doctrines  of  freedom  for  which  Virginia  has  always  contended  .•*  I 
will  iiot  go  for  examples  to  English  history  :  my  recollection  of  it,  is  too  general  to 
enable  me  to  go  into  its  particular  detail.  But  I  will  go  to  the  free  Constitutions  of 
wir  own  happy  country,  and  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  this  principle  calco- 
latad  to  aid  tno  reputation  ever  enjoyed  by  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  for  her  2eal- 
ooi  attachment  to  the  true  principles  of  Constitutional  liberty  ? 

Gentlemen  have  perplexed  themselves  with  abstract  disquisitions  on  the  rights  of 
oiaiorities,and  they  point  us  to  instances,  where,  in  the  Federal  and  other  Constitutions, 
the  majerity  is  excluded  from  a  controlhng  power :  these  instances  we  well  knew  and 
reineinbered ;  but  they  are  only  exceptions,  and  exceptions  do  but  confirm  the  gene- 
ral rule  to  which  they  appljr :  yet  gentlemen  would  make  these  cases  of  particular  ex- 
ception, to  give  the  principle  on  wliich  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  Constitution  : 
Sir,  what  would  tliis  be  but,  in  the  language  of  on  eloquent  man,  "  to  make  the  medi- 
cine of  the  State,  its  daily  food  ?" 

Tlie  veto  of  the  President ;  the  provision  requiring  majorities  of  two-thirds  of  the 
L^gislatare,  and  others  of  the  like  kind  are  relied  on,  as  proof  that  we  are  not  to  look 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  for  an  expression  of  Uie  public  will,  but  must  get  a  Mrill 
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made  up  of  slavery  and  freedom,  of  money  and  free  will :  and  tliisis  to  be  our  pro- 
tection. 

I  had  hoped,  gentlemen  would  have  reserved  this  proposition  for  a  mixed  basis,  till 
we  came  in  regular  course  to  consider  the  subject  of  representation  i^  the  Senate. 
The  Senate,  it  seems,  must  be  held  as  a  check  on  tl)e  lower  House  :  it  is  not  to  be 
itself  a  moving  active  body,  but  is  to  serve  as  a  curb  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  But  little  did  1  expect  that  it  was  to  be  proposed  to  us,  to 
make  the  first  branch  of  our  Legislature,  unlike  any  other  in  the  Union,  unless  it  be 
where  one  of  the  slave-holding  States  have  copied  tlie  Federal  ratio  of  three-filths  of  the 
black  population.  But  there  is.no  analogy  between  the  cose  which  gave  birth  to  that 
ratio,  and  the  case  now  before  us.  That  was  a  treaty  of  one  sovereignty  with  ano- 
ther. A  Constitution  was  then  being  constructed,  which  was  to  combine  difi^refit 
and  totally  distinct  societies  under  one  general  Government,  for  tlieir  common  bene- 
fit. It  was  a  Government  of  limited  powers,  the  residue  of  power  beifffe  retained  by 
those  sovere'rfjnties  as  such.  It  is  said,  that  able  statesmen  have  doubted  tlie  wisdom 
of  that  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitution";  and  I  myself  slioll  regret  it,  if  it  be 
made  a  precedent,  to  infuse  an  aristocratic  ingredient  into  our  State  Constitutions. 
The  structure  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  where  States  large  and  small  have 
equal  representation,  is  brought  forward  as  furnishing  a  proof,  tliat  a  majority  of  num- 
bers does  not,  in  fact,  rule  m  this  Republic.  But  llie  reason  of  the  equality  of  rs- 
presentation,  while  numbers  were  so  unequal,  is  manifest ;  the  Delegates  on  that  floor 
do  not  represent  numbers  at  all ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  numbers  ;  they  repre- 
sent sovereignties ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  a  State,  does  not  depend  on  its  dimensions. 
Gentlemen  have  denied  the  right  of  tiie  majority  to  rule  in  part  from  tlie  practical 
difficulties  in  applying  the  rule  ;  and  tliey  have  poinltd  us  to  the  minoritiee  in  thfi 
Districts,  as  often  being,  if  united,  sufficient  to  contradict  the  vote  obtained,  by  ad- 
mitting a  mere  plurahty  to  decide  an  election.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  it  do<fs  not 
reach  the  point :  for  I  have  not  said  either  that  tlie  voice  ot  the  majority  does  always 
in  practice  prevail,  nor  that  the  majority  always  does  what  is  right;  but  1  usk  gentle- 
men to  point  out  a  safer  depository  for  the  ruling  power. 

Allusions  have  been  made  to  some  of  the  Governments  of  antiquity,  and  to  that 
of  England,  as  supporting  the  opposite  view.  But,  Sir,  what  is  this  Government 
of  England,  to  which  gentlemen  so  confidently  appeal  ?  Has  it  not  at  length  be- 
come (notwithstanding  tlie  original  freedom  of  its  Constitution)  little  else  than  a  mi- 
litary despotism  ?  The  people,  it  is  true,  submit ;  but  take  tlie  arms  out  of  the  hands 
of  tlie  soldiery,  and  how  long  would  that  submission  lost  ?  1  suspect  they  would  soon 
find  out  a  very  summary  mc3e  of  paying  their  national  debt.  But  the  row  head  and 
bloody  bones  of  tlie  French  revolution  is  ever  and  anon  made  to  pass  before  us,  and 
we  are  reminded,  as  soon  as  we  propose  the  least  approach  toward  a  greater  equaliza- 
tion of  rights,  of  the  political  and  moral  earthquake  that  shook  that  ancient  empire  to 
its  foundations.  Sir,  I  tliink  there  may  be  drawn  from  that  very  revolution  a  salutary 
lesson  on  our  side  of  the  question.  The  evils  of  that  great  convulsion  did  not  grow 
out  of  the  mbrule  of  the  majority  alone,  but  out  of  the  resistance  of  a  minority.  They 
refused  to  submit  to  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  rejected  the  concessions 
offered  them  by  the  mild  spirit  of  their  King  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in 
the  issue,  tlie  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.  It  is  very  true  that  there  succeed- 
ed a  more  settled  state  of  things  under  Bonaparte  ;  but  though  the  country  was  to  ap- 
pearance quiet,  it  was  not  the  cahn  of  contentment,  but  of  coerced  submission  :  the 
spirit  of  liberty  was  stiU  throbbing  in  French  veins;  and  the  issue  has  been,  that  after 
desolating  all  Europe,  and  laying  waste  in  its  course  almost  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
Old  World,  this  very  French  revolution  has  termmated  in  advancing  the  nghu  of  roan. 
It  has  «ven  to  France  a  more  Umited  monarchy  ;  a  free  press,  a  representative  cham- 
ber, and  the  tnal  by  jury. 

But,  Sir,  have  we  any  proud  and  haughty  nobility,  for  whose  pleasure  the  yeoman- 
ry are  to  be  taxed  at  will  ?  A  fat  and  indolent  privileged  order,  who  roll  in  luxury  tt 
the  cost  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community.'  No,  Sir.  There  are  none  who 
propose  such  a  thing.  What  then  has  the  French  revolution  to  do  with  a  case  no  way 
analogous  to  that  of  France  ?  ^  ^ 

Various  otlier  topics  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  which,  in  my  appre- 
hension,  have  no  legitimate  connexion  with  it ;  (but  I  do  not  pretend  to  jud^e  for 
others,  or  to  castthe least  censure  on  them.)  And  among  others  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement  has  been  conjured  up  ;  (I  sliould  not  say  conjured  up,  for  it  spranir  up 
'?  *^Hl^^y)  And  gentlemen  oppose  the  white  basis  of  representation  on  the  ground 
that  if  It  be  adopted^  the  lower  country  will  be  heavily  taxed  for  objecte  they  do  not 
approve,  and  the  entire  benefit  of  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  west.     That  this  sub- 
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State  «i  &  snoall  expense,  and  I  reflected  that  we  had  a  fund  proYided  exprenly  for  ob- 
jects of  that  character,  and  the  basis  of  which  was  wisely  laid  in  the  principle,  that  in- 
dLv'idoal  enterprize  was  first  to  be  called  out,  and  tlien  aided  by  the  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   But,  Sir,  by  whom  was  that  wise  restriction  on  the  application  of  this  fund 
ruptured?    Was  \t  by  gentlemen  from  the  west?     Or  was  it  not  by  whatb  familiarly 
denominated  the  James  River  interest  ?     Was  it  not  they  who  told  us  that  the  object 
was  one  of  such  vast  iinp)rtance,  that  it  ouglit  to  be  made  an  exception  from  the  rule, 
and  that  a  buoi  ou^ht  to  be  raised  for  that  object  expressly,  without  reference  to  tlie 
pecnVuir  constitution  of  that  fund  ?  '  I  am  casting  no  injurious  imputations  upon  the 
genUemen :  God  forbid '.     I  know  they  were  aU  honorable  and  high-minded  men, 
who  were  sincereiy  pursuing  what  they  considered  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
StaU. 

But  what  has  this  question  of  internal  improvement  to  do  with  the  question  of  a 
white  or  a  compouad  basis  for  reoresentation  ?  Nothing  at  all,  Sir  :  Yet,  they  them- 
seires  have  introduced  it,  and  1  must  be  suffered  to  go  a  little  into  it,  by  way  of 
reply.  The  gentlemen ^ot  little  by  their  scheme  :  all  Uie  money,  I  believe,  has  been  ' 
aaak  in  Jamej  River.  They  made  large  loans  to  effect  it,  and  now  those  loans  have 
to  be  re-paid,  the  country  has  come  to  a  halt.  The  system  of  internal  improvement 
cannot  m3ve  a  peg.  I  know  that  the  distinguished  Convention  held  at  Charlottesville 
was  git  up  with  a  view  t3  revive  the  interest  of  the  sabject  in  the  public  mind  ;  and 
wiijt  hai  been  the  result  ?  1  believe  the  gentlemen  must  own  tJiat  it  has  been  any  thing 
eUe,  rather  than  &  revival  of  the  public  confidence  in  behalf  of  internal  improvement. 
Unless  these  projects  are  carried  on  elsewhere  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what 
they  have  been  here,  tliey  wiH  ever  result  in  mere  jobs,  wherever  the  public  or  the 
G)/em.neat  hive  any  coa^ero.  in  tha.n.  The  meeting  at  Charlottesville  has  produced 
bat  v«ry  little  effect  in  favor  of  the  subject,  very  Utile  indeed.  Sir ;  insomuch  that 
Jtm  cannot,  at  this  day,  get  the  people  of  Virginia  to  consent  to  be  taxed  for  works  of 
lotemal  improTement  any  where,  be  it  east  or  west,  north  or  south.  Freeholders  or 
non-freeholders ;  all  reject  the  proposition.  The  only  way  in  wliich  they  can  advance 
one  step  is  by  loans,  and  tliat  mode  I  xhall  ever  hereafler  oppose. 

My  friend  fr-om  Hanover  (Mi.  Morris),  when  the  gigantic  scheme  was  first  present- 
ed to  incorporate  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  in  which  Virginia  and  other  States  were 
parties  wiUi  mdividuab  and  the  United  States  to  make  tlie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  supported  it  with  great  effect  against  my  friend  from  Norfolk  Borough  (Mr. 
Loyall)  *and  myself.  Yet,  notwithstiind'mg  this,  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  not  to  conn«M;t  the  improvement  of  the  State  with  Federal  authority,  that 
the  blU  did  nit  pass  until  a  provision  was  made  attempting  to  limit  the  Federal  power, 
within  the  bonndiry  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  its  subscription. 

Reference  had  been  made  to  an  application  to  the  Legislature,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  Shenandoah  ;  but  what  argument  could  be  drawn  from  a  mere  applica- 
tion, which  was  never  granted,  he  could  not  perceive* 

My  friend  frnm  Ornnee  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour),  for  whose  talents  and  character,  I  en- 
tertain the  most  exallea  regard,  has  informed  ns,  that  he  is  against  mere  experiments, 
and  in  favor  of  experience  aIoi\e  ;  and  so  am  I  against  experiments,  when  they  are 
of  a  wild  and  visionary  character.  But  we  must  ndt  forget,  that  it  is  from  experiment 
alone,  that  experience  is  obtained ;  and  that  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  the 
country,  thit  our  whole  free  Government  itself,  is  but  the  result  of  an  expeciment, 
which  has  happily  succeeded,  and  has.  as  I  fondly  trust,  converted  this  land  into  the 
abode  of  fireemen,  to  endless  ages.  Yet,  tlie  very  same  arguments  might  have  been 
urged  against  that  experiment,  as  are  urged  now  against  this.  It  was  a  fearful 
conflict  we  engaged  in,  against  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world ;  the  first  in  arts, 
and  arms,  and  liberal  science,  and  all  thit  can  ennoble  or  adorn  the  name  of  man. 
That  was  a  fearful  experiment ;  and  the  heart  of  tlie  firmest  man  might  well  pause, 
if  UTt  tremble,  at  adapting  it.  But,  Sir,  is  there  any  thing  fearful  iu  the  little  expe- 
riment we  are  now  going  to  make  ?  Almost  all  the  States  have  re-modelled  their 
CoD3titations ;  and  has  any  violence  or  public  calamity  ensued  ?  I  have  heard  of  ' 
none.  In  the  old  world,  indeed,  you  cannot  take  up  at  pleasure  the  foundations  of 
joar  Government,  and  improve  its  form.  Why  ?  Because  the  principles  of  aristo- 
cncy  and  raonar::hy ,  are  there  infused  throughout  the  whole  system.  A  hundred  ranks 
of  dependent  officers,  are  interested  in  upholding  the  existing  abuses,  and  keeping  down 
the  people  :  and  if  the  people  obtain  a  mitigation  of  their  evils,  tliey  must  rise  in 
their  might,  like  the  strong  man,  and  tear  down  the  temple  which  has  become  theh: 
prison.  But,  doe^  an  argument  from  that  state  of  things,  apply  here,  where  we  in- 
hibit a  free  State,  and  are  surrounded  by  twenty-tliree  oUier  States,  equally  free  ^  Are 
artraajenta  of  this  8'>rt  to  appal  us  ?  Is  there  any  demoniacal  spirit  gone  abroad  in  the 
Commonwealth,  so  that  there  is  nothing  like  justice  or  faith  among  men  ?  Suspicion, 
it  seems,  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  ',  and  jealousy  the  only  sue  foundation  for  a 
civil  comnsunity.  Sir,  men  do  not  associate  in  communities,  because  they  suspect, 
bat  because  they  lave  each  other :  because  society  is  neceSBory  to  the  heart,  and  man 
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ia  a  savage  without  it.  It  is  only  when  society  has  long  been  established,  that  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  makes  man  a  misanthrope,  and  persuades  him  to  deny,  tlial  tni6 
**  self-love  and  social,  are  tlici  same."  No,  Sir.  All  tlie  suspicion  we  ought  to  che- 
rish, in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  new  Constitution,  is  such  as  will  teach  us  to  be 
very  jealous,  lest  so  much  as  a  grain  of  aristocracy  or  monarchy,  should  any  whera 
be  found  in  it.  Let  us  have  no  Nobles,  no  Kings ;  but  give  us,  and  our  children,  the 
equal  rights  of  men. 

Sir,  if  we  shall  fail  in  agreeing  to  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  shall 
return  to  those  who  sent  us  here,  with  nothing  ih  our  hands,  what  must  be  tlie  con- 
sequence .•*  Discontent,  division,  pubhc  confusion.  Sir,  it  must  happen.  An  excite- 
ment will  take  place,  wliich  cannot  be  allayed.  The  people  expect  that  something 
shall  be  done.  They  expect,  that  the  basis  of  representation  of  tlie  State  sha]!  be 
equalized,  and  the  riffht  of  suffirage  extended  :  and  they  will  be  deeply  dissatisfied,  if 
it  is  not  done.  I  said,  that  you  could  not  extend  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  engrafl 
this  principle  of  a  compound  basis  into  your  Constitution :  and  none  are,  or  can  be 
consistent,  but  those  who  oppose  the  whole.  For,  tlie  very  moment  you  extend  the 
right  of  Bufirage,  you  grant  a  power,  which,  if  the  white  basis  is  rejected,  will  call 
another  Convention.  And,  Sir,  permit  me  to  .say,  tliat  the  cahnness  with  which  we 
have  met,  and  the  mutual  respect  and  decorum,  which  distinguish  the  present  bodv, 
shew  clearly,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  that  bloody  sword,  which  was  so  ominously 
brandished  over  us,  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris)  j  but,  if  we  insist 
on  what  the  people  disapprove,  wevhall  have  east  and  west,  lowlands  and  highlands, 
xmite  in  the  call  of  another  Convention,  who  will  put  out  the  obnoxious  principle, 
and  then  the  just  rights  of  the  community  will  every  where  prevail. 

And  is  there  any  thing  to  forbid  tliis  equahzation  of  rights?  If  it  shall  preyail,  the 
majority  will  still  remain  below  tlio  mountains :  In  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty, there  will  be  nineteen  more  Delegates  from  the  eastern,  than  from  the  western 
side  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge.  I  do  not  go  on  the  speculations  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke, 
(Mr.  Doddridge.)  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  majority  will  ever  be  found  beyond  the 
mountain,  unless  tlie  policy  of  the  Old  Dominion  shall  be  to  encourage  the  ^owthc^ 
the  black  population,  and  discourage  tliat  of  the  white.  I  know,  indeed,  the  immense 
tract  of  mountainous  country  which  the  State  possesses ;  and  I  rejoice  that  she  does 
possess  it.  It  is  her  impregnable  security ;  a  stronger  barrier  tlian  the  Balkan.  But 
It  is  a  region,  which  never  can  possess  a  population  so  dense,  as  tJiat  below  the  moon- 
tains;  nothmg  like  it.  Well,  Sir,  tliis  negro  property  ^it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me 
to  be  obliged  to  touch  the  subject,  but  the  fault  is  not  rame ;  it  lies  in  my  way,  and  I 
cannot  avoid  it ;)  this  negro  property  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  calls  for  the 
deepest  consideration.  I  intend  no  idle  appeal  to  tlie  fears  of  Virginia;  1  know  what 
the  old  Virginans  are  too  well ;  a  more  gallant  people  is  not  on  the  earth :  tlie  only 
fear  they  know,  is  tlie  dread  of  a  dishonorable  action.  But  what  I  state  are  fact«. 
There  exists  below  the  head  of  tide  water,  a  mass  of  that  population,  which  besidee 
23,()00  free  blacks,  contains  150,000  slaves.  There  they  are,  Sir.  The  Colonization 
Society  has  failed  to  remove  tliem.  You  cannot  get  theni  to  go  out  of  Virginia ;  and 
I  think  thev  would  be  blockheads  if  they  did,  Uving  as  comfortably  as  they  do.  This 
black  population  is  fast  increasing.  The  white  population  is  nearly  stationary.  Thei« 
lies  a  wide-spread  region  of  country,  as  fair  and  fertile,  and  every  way  desirable,  as 
any  on  whicn  tife  sun  shines :  and  when  we  contemplate  its  situation,  to  what  oonclir* 
aion  are  we  naturally  led.?  To  this,  Sir:  that  the  whole  tide  of  its  population,  botb 
black  and  white,  is  moving  witli  a  steady  but  gradual  current,  to  the  west,  and  the 
time  must,  therefore,  come  when  there  will  be  m  the  residue  of  the  State,  a  most  de- 
cided naajority  against  the  tide- water  country.  Now,  I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
have  tliis  majority  as  friends,  animated  by  a  devoted  attachment  to  their  brethren  (noCp 
withstanding  a  certain  division  on  tlie  details  of  tlie  Defence  Bill,)  tlian  to  irritate 
them  into  a  state  of  animosity,  so  that  no  reUance  can  be  placed  u{>on  them  in  tiia 
time  of  war  ? 

I  claimed  the  Valley  as  an  Eastern  country ;  and  I  did  so  on  the  ground  token  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott,)  viz.  because  it  was  their  interest  to  be  so. 
The  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Ifpshur)  said  tliat  the  Valley  was  not  a  grain- 
growing  country ;  but  if  he  lived  as  near  it  as  I  do,  and  saw  as  many  of  its  huge 
wagons  and  fat  horses,  he  could  not  have  retained  that  opinion.  Now,  Sir,  tlie'tmda 
of  that  region  of  the  State  must  naturally  follow  the  course  of  its  rivers.  Can  any  man 
beUeve  that  it  will  ascend  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  for'  tlie  sake  of  going  down  the 
Ohio.'  And  if  not,  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  that  Valley  has,  r-.nd  tnust  have,  the 
same  interest  as  tlie  lower  part  of  Virginia  ?  Why  will  gentlemen  resolve  to  believe, 
that  this  our  ancient  Cominonwealtli,  must  be  as  distinctly  divided  by  conflicting  in- 
terests, as  its  several  regions  are  divided  on  the  maps .' 

No,  Sir ;  it  is  tlie  obvious  interest  of  the  Valley  to  be  with  us.  Is  it  so  on  the  Slave 
question  ^  The  tables  we  have  received  from  the  Auditor  will  shew,  that  there  are 
only  two  white  titheables  to  one  black,  through  all  the  Valley.    The  slave  popuhrtion. 
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tbon^liniHoerdus,  is^^in  tliat  part  of  the  State,  much  more  diffused,  tlian' it  ie  in  East 

Virguua.    The  interest  is»divided "among  more  owners  in  proportioiv  to  tlie  number  of 

tlate^    GerUlemeh  to  the  west  of  tlie  Alleorhany,  feel  oppressed,  a&  not  being  repre- 

■enled;.  but  ca-ixdovix  requires  me  to  say,  thtit  the  taxes  in*  that, part  of  the  State  are 

it)t  p&id  in  a.  TiM>.tvieT  ptolwrtionate  to  the  population.  '  Yet  there  are  oi^lv  five  whites 

to-one  b\ack.,  even  there.     In  the_raean  while,  the  tide  of  the  black  population  moves 

tBcsWraerd*, -atfiii  it  inereasps  more  rapidly  in  the  west,  than  in  any  part  of  tJie  State. 

Now,  ^r-.^jUgiiTii^ny^what  Is  tlie  .conclusion  from  all  these  facts?    Plainly  tliis:  That 

i^  ailj»'\iody-iS ^oiwijc^a* -to  Its  4i§P^ed  that  Virginia  should  get  rid  suddenly  of  her 

Q«ilQUMd  p«t>p]e,*  the  liuivg(i?>i(np<^^i^^:     The^  are  fixed>  fast  rivetled  upon  us. 

^Uwey  thj^it'.t^e  ij]ud«  ^uSject  rises  before  us  :  and  would  to  God,  I  had  the  power 

^^o  JBStiC!^  j^jp  ik     Butl  fee)-tKat<it  is^  other wij^e,  and  i  must  confine  myself  to  a  few 

of  its  ifio^^^nEOl'^^"^  ^InU.     *_  ,    i  .    "      .    ^ 

Asit  iBre^j;^aI  we  >nu#<-^tea;i  the  tight. of  suffraje,  how  vain  will  it  be  to  in- 
"tfedcoM  inl^^ar  -Co(i^tvrti(5ft,  A/^nnciple,  ot^ious  tp  tiit^.peofiie,  from  it^  aristocra- 
lic'iibBMicVtt'  .*-  /foi^rthatiaSin^  ail'thi^^h^  hi.;-c.n  saijd-on.this  floor,  against  the  right 
Of  ^fnfeA-ttf  V^e.^^Kui^kitt  f^w  ^n  vjA>w»lji  dBuy.th^/Tfri^Jthejiiselves  iiaye  that  cigllt, 
toAt^ilf  B»fori.-w»M»-Sotoie  *olii^  \va\r.  Jayu^or.exteMclirig.the  ^l"giit  of  suttr^e.jiot 
M«rflj  i|$^a0B^i^t2ikVV»pi^[^  i*i  irtdlJf,tb^t  every:  free  wl^te  citizen;  should,  iuive 
**rt>e'whg^  jtt  5w*  ^6ovanuQ'eii|)  but.becniuB^-it  is  tlie^  on^  \\nty  to^counttilxiot  the 
«ffe^  flTlhe  fftc^al^of  tlje  Jil^ete  pVijyi^UtrQn-in.Vitginja.  -I  san  agiiin.st  oHi-rins"  a 
«5«MOoftt)i3BL(C«ce'onr  latii^^  VUite^^yiebple  JU>  leave  our  soil.  •  I  ^vouW  iiave  iTiat 
3aiss  5>rtB^&  <ibJilftu>nRy' ieCBki^i^d'  wjd'^iKoirfa^  "us,  a*  tl|e  besl  inoiuis  of 

pMTeiitibfr  tlie'4>'^*^^^^^**^'^*^r*'^*^  ?^  itcerslaves,  »  The  lahn'Or  of  \^ie  country  is 
il^'ifm!^iit'lh^co^Mryv^\\iCy^fph\iigd  by.  Xilhife  "pien-oc  hiark.  Tlie  black  la^ 
iio^r  Bi«^r^sez0^  tfiMiigh  Wie  4>*r<jaii  of  4ns  maijter,-  bat  tli^  white  labo'urej^  is  -not 

mce  Mr.  G-  M»entintft^flfe»<s./>f  itUistfjitiGhajMi  the  rplatave  importance  of  labour 


rppneaeiiUtion  thaji  KoallK  qouM  be  r  J^nd  tirom  thence  iM^inled  <»m  l lie- necessity  of  an 
eittea^onof-tbewiishtH^si'- 8iu0H  -JJo  neV^  thoujjht  that  aJreijlM>W  u^as  i^e  only 
-^ — >i^--^':-  J^  ^-«_._L  ^_";-  _^-_fc.»  i-  1 — ^u-x.-..*_j  *A  ....4..'    ^^^7,^tk.  ]\y^.J^  on  il.s  labour, 

I  he,  yo^K'.ttfnd 

_     _     _-     ^  .      ,  ..        ^  ,    sf}- the  country. 

TtlJK^wtflWii^excii^ment,  and  ^vrhole  e5«ct  of  the  alteration  you  iirc»<lueo,AvilV 
he' tSrecnox^^ Mtki  df-uower,  u<k  adroBS^he  i4cM*htttins,b«t  only  A  liUlr  further  up 
i^  0(fUJrtry,tiihu  vi4i«fe  it  w>«' resr<Je*.:  V^e,  wlki  h\e  Iti  the  middle  r^-'sum  of  Vir- 
giMa^li^Te  *l4v<w  as  weJJ  ^s  vnu.  -You*  prole**  to-reKr,llha  tlie  Valley  wiU  go  with 
•5i«riABfc,.aiid.tMtlre  t*eo  iVMll  n^iU-ilKW  iv»wer^  oppi**^^  and  mjure  you,  if  that 
fc^H^rell  fonaded,  tBeniiea^Vije  yotupi'opose  ottVhfl  no  reHjedy.-  Let  the  Valley 
«Km6»  itseK  ^ith  tfefcXirefft:  (fhd  let  th«ni)e  Joined  by  air  the  non-slave-holders  bt^DW 
th*  moanaiiis.  and  aoy  w^sUkirite  pfyi^ur's,  on  arty  schemt'of  represeDlatif)n,;must 
fiavi  vitteii^  fViik.  Yovr-otfftncrt-^Cifefcand  Iheif  vyll.  Adopt  whM  scheme  you 
^feawf.'tfaev' riiust  liaT«  a  m?tWiiy  in^liftl^awlkure. .  h  i».the  interest  of  my  portioh 
of  the  St^  to -eqa^liae  reKe.99nta\ton  on  a«y  basis  ;  ihut  effect  cannot  be  avoided 
an^  if  Tt-eonW  wVlJ^reiB  aotbhig  in  tliat  part  of  the  State-hostile  t©  th0  interests  oj 


'  «ther  part.  ,  .  .  ,  ,     ^         • 

Jlw^^ntJeman  &om  OrartS*,  wli^tf  arguingYor -ft  jninority,  referred  Uie  Committee 
-the  Seijate  of  Mnisachii seats',  ^'hfn^  propert.y  4s  thfe  sole" basis.  -But  there  is  a 
ilJ*bg4«lwrwic*betyeenXlte^c«cAe<)f-MaKsachusetfe.a»dihe  Senate*  ot  Virgnui., 
«i  to  tfe-fteqvLency  of  theiir  election.-  In' Massachusetts  ^tlfey  are-;cTioseu  ann^miry  f 
in  Vii^iniarimty  <^cfi  in  fourjetirt.  Arifl  as  to  tajcati'^n.  the.  cinef  burden  of  the 
^•■tefeatipifs  iiv  Moftsftchusetti  iff  imposed  by.ttie.'people  liiem^t^ves  as  dividcKl  uUo 
wm^:  .The  iaxes  laid.in  the . Legislative  Hall,  are  compajatively  few-;  and  tbr- 
eyeinhe,e,.tte  legfc^nXow  A-e^  P*rpetuaily  IJefore  the  peopU  in  their  annual  *^^^'^^ 
'  -^SaSeTu^  aboOt  ci^^cL ind  responsibilfties.  k  the'  respoUsrtj.hti  (jf  ^  ^'^j^ 
tWy  ^,  the  ««pan^llM^:of  ?v  Go^e?nor  oj-  •f  the  Senate  to  ^^^^^^.^^^^^^^  '^^^j^^ 
iSa.t^.e  «H  kn6^  how  Luh  checks  may  be  e^nteractejl  ^^.^*^^^^^^^^'^^"ii_\;^^ 
S*lr  •IMXuil  r«ponsibn«ty  in'a'  free  ^lat^,  i«  r^p>nsibilily  ^^  fj^  P.^^I^^-^J^"^^^^ 
ne&r  in  ftW<>fliieir. own-oppfession  ;  and  although  ind.v^^^^^ 

to  dairy 
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nhd  against  the  ta;c  on  tobacco.  Now,  I  ask,  who  voted  for  .that  tax  -otf  totmcco-? 
The  whole  lower.  Virginia  interest.  If  tliere  were  any  exceptions  at 'all,  they  were 
(as  we  heard  lately)  rari  riantes.  They  all  voted  by  a  Biniultapeous  movement,  to  by 
a  tax  of  a  dollar  a  hogsheiid  on  tobacco,  notwitlis»tanding  tli6  prohibition  in  tno  aot 
of  incorporation  of  tlie  Jdmes  Kiver  Company,  by  which  tliey  were^und  not  tojiiiy 
their  tolls,  till  the  rate  of  transportation  should  be  reduced.  Yet' the  gentleman  sa)W, 
that  the  pledge  then  given,  was  immediately  violated.        -         '•    ,      "^ '  ^  .* 

■  [Mr.  Scott  nere  rose  to  explain.  He  had  not  charged  a  breach  of-  ilkfth.  (jn  any  indfi- 
vidails.     Hj  had  merely  stited  a*  fact,  which  he  saw  in  the  Statut*e^Bdf*lfr] 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  in  reply,  tliat  it  ^as  much  mor^  a^r^i^table  fo  Jihu  ti^hi^,  thit 
all  tlie.  gentlemen  were  equally  just-  and  he  had- no  d«>«\t,.  that  tJMse.wlio  voi^d 
tlie  tax,  were  upright  and  honorable  menj  and  did  wliat  thPy  Bupp(j6/fd  ■«>  be  .rigfel. 
The- case  only  proved,  L'jat  a  majority"  could  sTmietlnf^  do*wreng  t  but'snid  Me.  Q, 
come  the  imposition  from  where^  it  may,  one^tljm^'i^  certain.  Chat  A\'«'.co5i!ifun;4o  •^S 
it  to  this  dav  :  and  wlien  J  heat'  the  nmnificent  poWer  of  fewer  . Vij^iiiidUaAKlftit  «|i- 
magniiied,  by  a  slrangd  association,  tli^  tabuceo  tax  iHw^'?  ccjuep  ii»tojity  mijidi  -  )i 
was  carried  by  a  irtajOrity  of  one  ^ot^  oniy  v.^r^ii.well  do  \  retn^oibaN  Witf^  wh^  ajp> 
doOr  and  abihty  the-gentlemtm'Aam  Awgust^  (Mf/ J«hn^n)-rtisidt'<TO4t  V.th^  lapt^in 
the  e^nate.  .Ye't  thw  case' is  bretfghf  «*p*J.o  ■iiq.v,©.  Wei4H»t^  On  Uier^eawH.qu^tioiC 
Sir,  I  haye  no  douKL  that -the  ^entltnie^  Ifoledfftim  the-lipr^s^  iJi^iiyes.  -^h^  «)ojiti 
avowe'd  by  some  was  to  ture-lli©  country  of  njidAle^  Virgini<fc<of  ife  fwidp^i^  for 
intetnal  improvement,  and',  to  ape^k  th»  tftStlL  I.  believe  it-  Itatr,  thq^  far^ ^p^q^tid 
very  etfectilUllylo  that  end'.  Our  coHikrypdwpI^iiidll  qf  tji^J|ix,.fti>d-endi;V'«»re5jo 
get  it  repealed  ;  bqt  an  yain.i.alfVho  -y/'t^d  <o  lay  U'on,  ^otfd  tp.keep  i\  on."  Bi^ 
Ihis  casA,  so  far  from  furbishing  an -a rguny^fit,  for  iRf^W^ity  "^  rigj^ts^  ba»  it^  wJ»le 
beaiyng  the  other  way*  Dq  you  0ve  us  ou?  (ait  pow«l-  ift  the  itJqverain*'4t and-jtljrt 
tax  our  tobacco,*jf  you  ^an  ?  ,bir,  1  am  not  a^ains't  Ihe  tobacco  eoinitr^'.*  A>  to 4^ 
increase  of  tJie  tolls,  it  ^ias  referred  t^a  poplniiUee  of  two  gentlefKen,  wlio-fejKtfS 
in  its  favor.  They  were  bofti  entllusias^ic  advocates*  f()r.inlty^iftl,ii|ijirfwement;  «ae* 
of  them  was  succfessfiilly  prosecuting  a 'wyorjc  of^-gTca^  inVer^st.on  ^Roanoke,  i^ 
the  othdr  had  his  own  resicfenc*  on  tlie  banks*  of  Jfajiies  liver,  and  was' wiUiiiff  Mnw 
(Self  Itohe  taj&d.  .•  ".,  -.      ..-        :        ■  -     **vf«  .-"«ur 

And  uow,^Sii,  I  askj.what  have  all  these  slibif  cto /of  isrfcjnaJ' ipipiayeme'nt  ta?o 
with  the  questiop  befoTfe  Us  ?  ^  What  pceveytsiia  froiw  going-  oi'i  'to  Jay  the  liiyndMiW 
of  a  Republic,-on  those  ^acred  principles  of  equal  fi^fbU/for  whi^ch  ^a  paUiot^-jaf 
Am^ica  have  always  contended  .'     L.S*r,  insist,  tlw^Ufe  people  af^  capj^ble  •/  ^S 

S)VernmenL  apd  ftiat  they  ought  to  emoiy-it>  ina^  tjje,  powder  sliaijjjot  resWe  in  AV 
,  but  ifi  the  Whole- community;  a«id  0^  ^o  fir^e  white  tAidt  citizen  sIkhiH  htt 
excluded,  but  those-  tvho-  have  ©xcJiTded  themselves^  by  the.  inunoYaKty  of  ilteir  ckv 
xcictef.  <-.        .-'  *».,"•-      ^^ 

After  an  apology  for  pcfeupyihg  sD  lon^  the.  tUne  ef  the  CoBimittee.and  a,x^!teAC» 
tI?^  embarrassment  under  whichhe  iiad  spoken,  Mr.  -QUha^  resimied  his  lieat       ' 
Mr.  Morris  here  went  mto  an  espJanaUon  pf  the  colime-  he.  liad  l^ur»yed  in  relatioit 
to  the  ancorporation  of  the  Potoinac  Company,  to  vvitio|i  allusion  had  been  madeS. 
Mr.  Orordon      He  harf voted  for  tlie  actinccjrparating  bJ^e  company,  i^ot  cdnctflvibirH 
at  all  to  involve  ^e  ,questjpn,  as  to  U»6  r'^hV  l^f  the  .United  Stales'*  Gyvemment  to 


-An^Jn  T  r'       '   ^."^  ^  ''•*"°*  '■'«*  ^  «"'"  ""P  »-<liKCDS6«>iH  which  htd  alrarf. 


^ir^Vri!     '^  7  "^  propot^s  a  coiupotrntf  l»«i,  fc-r  tlie  l,,wer.  House,  ih»  voST 


r5^'Jf    ".^T^5'.*'^t''.»''>^>fl"<^''""''66loie  .ll.e  H<H,<=e.  not.<i,r*s5d  W 
yet  beeh  snid,  calculttted  to  indicate,  either  how  a,. o  z-^.. -. u      '"iiiVJif  "■«ra  ■»« 

any  one  ought  to  vote'  upon  it.      Tl^^/XdHblirCLT^l   ""*"  ";S"u  '*'  n'  ^ 

in  th«  c6urS  of  ti,e  di«Lion,  had  r.^XTmul^l^ ^^^1^^:^,''^^  u'-f?'^ 

h<,d  been  occ«,ied  on  the  cqnipiirat! ve  merit  of  the^Sti™  J  ,i  '  ,      M  <  '"^"*" 


wneAdmenk  of  the  gentl*nia/i  from  Cnlot^ner'  rMr"^rP.^nr  v"     ^/'^"^  i  9"^. 
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■on  Baidrhe  ghpuJd  vote  against  this  araeiidm&nt  ;  not  because  he  thoqght  vhite  po- 

puUtTon  an  improper  bojie  for  representation  in  the  Senate^  Ijut  because  he  tiiought 

iha^  qtfestion  couJd  be  better  considered,  more  iairly  decided,  as  well  as.more  fully  un- 

d&r:$tood,  wtieu  ^e  Committee  siiould  have  disposed  of  the  question  of  representation 

ip  tfle  House-of-  Delegates,  arxd  should  come  directly  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 

S«ifiate.     Be|Hiea^ saiii  he,  tiiis  amendment  takes  it  I'or  granted,  that  we  are  to  hare 

r^pfeeenlalion  oi\onfc  principle  in  the  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  another 

pnpciple  in  tlie  other.  ,  Tho:^*whb  are  of  this  opinion,  must  have  a  preference  in  re- 

.iaU<in  to.which  of -tlie  twcfshail  be  on.tlie  white,  and  which  on  the  mixed  basis.  Those 

.  who  preR^Ci^ri^  tZ»  v.iiite.tnisis  to  the  ilou'se  of  Delegates,  will,  of  course,  be  against 

tl|e  aii«ni/nebt  abw.  UUt  before  us;  "  i  prefer  it,  as  furnishing  a  check  to  the  power  of 

the  Senate,  and  shnll,  ^icretl^rt^y  vote  aujainst  it  also7 

,sAIr.  J>6}ttsaid.Vaat  tisj;  ver^f  rpuspn  ^iverr  by,  the   gentleman  from  Augusta  (Mr. 

■  Jo/uiB/ia^.operatedwith  hiffi^o  vute  Llie  btiier  way  r  3ut  tlie  gentleman  from  Louduiin 

'     t  Ihey  bad 
he  Con- 
never  s^eq 
stich  a  claused  ^       •     .,         "'        ..'.'-  -    .     ^ 

Mr.  Meseeik  replied  tliat  he  had  not  asserted  that  the  Constitution  lias  such  a  pas- 
sage, butthe  Constitution  ceria:nly  does'dot  tbrbid  it,  i^nd  it  him  been  establi;shea  by 
an  ac^of  tlje  Legialatuce.      ' .         -     -,  .  ,    . 

^Mrr^Scott  faiU  -ij^  *'as  aware  oT  thatj  .4>wt.  what  he  proposed  ^y' his  ameiidment 
ire^togire«tbfirt  arinLngeixient-«  CohsLituponal  sanctiim.  Its  <\iiole  autliority,  at  pre- 
aezit^ BO  mor^  than  timi  uf  anyl^itjier  ordinary  "bHl'possed'by  the  Legislature.  Gen- 
tlemen inptsted  on  having  a  white  basis  of  represeritaUpn :  he  could  not. go  witli  them 
the  e/itiro  len^ih' they  demanded,  but  waA  \viFlliijg,*a3  an  «.a')»a/l<»i,  to  conseqt^to  that 
kb09tnthe:SlRat».  -/'        •  "    . 

Mr.  Jijhosoir  wuiUd"  suggest  one-  enquiry  to  the  gentl^niah  wha  advocate  the 
UDidldaleBt  last^rprojxwedr  -  Wber^  ^•fe.ilie  precedfenty  or  wlieje  cgukL  any  just  rea- 
Mtt  be  foiiAjd,  to  ^anptiem-fi^cii  a  ouurto  aa.it  proposed  ?  No  Jiian  in  the  Conventiim, 
te  presume,  ^ras  disfffMed  to  dfntufb  ikt^  parh  of  tl»e  Coristitution  which  declares, 
tfaat  theiie^halllw  tw«.4>rmohes)E)f  the  Legislature;  one,  numerous,  aii»l  frequently 
AM>iA,.^Bi  comir^  directly  troiw  tAe  people:,  chac^'t'd,  with  their  wishes  -and  stored 
vitli  a^owledge  of  alUheir  want^to  jyvsent  their  petitions,  advocate  their  rights, 
Ind  eUiinthe  rwned^  df "  vheirwrongB  :^  The  other,  select  in  its  character,  kw  iu  its 
»,  a* longer  terfti  of  se'cvice^  «nd  so^radunted  in  llie  rtitation  of  tliose  terms  as 


,-  longer  terfti  of  service^  «nd  80  ^radun  _  _ 
10  i^n(^T  the  body  perpettf&l>  charged  wij,h  the' duty  of^cevisingthe  proceedings  of  the 
lfepi:esemMiYec^<»t'  thp  people,  of  detectinir  tlieirj-errors,  and  correcting  them :  in  whom 
confidence  raavb^-^ed;'tlratlhev  wjii  have  the  firmness'to  resist  wrong,  and  th« 
imdli^riGe  wquifiite  to  p«roeiV«„anftio  decide  upon;  what  is  nght.  Tlieso  doctrmes 
W  iBidenUkxtto^  acknowledged  hy  'all ,-  and  these  r^les,  none  4hat  he,  knew  of, 
^Hfltaed  ta  duit^fU  But  lh«  ground -taken  by  those  wlp  wifihed  to  see  the  Cons^lu- 
^ffu  ameikleii  wo8rtl»a*  in  th^;  popular  tjrancb  of  the  Lo^islaUwey  charged  more  espe- 
4laily  with  the.  wishes  and  Y^cntaof  tlie  peophf,  the  people  do  not  now  enjoy  an  equal 
n^ffesentatidn  y  sithongh  in  tin;*  otlier,  and.the  coVitrollmg  branch,  they  are  jUstly  re- 
pnseitted.  •  You  wish,tMU<l  Mjf.  ixjUas«)U,  a  censor  (for^jou  all  contend  for  pla^ng 
some  iimfaLn^n  tJie  majority,)  and  for  thatend,  you  provide  a  Senate.  But  the  effect 
of  the  pteavnt  amendment,  instead  of  in^king'the  iJehale  a  ceosoj^  upon  thp  Hoase, 
^U».  in  esT^t,  to  inakte  th«, House  of  DeiegateJra  fcensor  upon  tlie  Senate. ,  ^ow^  I 
eafl  dp^n  ail  who  kay«»  any  legOF^  t^  tho'ja^trprinciplcS  of  Government,  to  its  harmo- 
ny and  its  con^ii^ncy ,  to  jt^l^he^  why  9uch  a  dtstiuction  should  be  estabhshed. 

Mr.  B<^ottob«erved  in  reply ,r  that  he  would  gi^  the  gentleman  one  or  tvVo  rea»ons. 
Both  the  hcai(chfs  nrthe^  Legislature  were  pBpular  in  their  character  :  both  being  cho- 
sen* by  the  people, -and  if  ^sp^ndble  to  tlie  pi ;  apd  the  question  was,  TV'hich  of  them. 
Bhagid  be  pieced  aar  a  goaitl  upon  the  taxing  power  ?  We  contend  that  we  are  enti- 
tliRJ  Uf  placethct  ^uard  in'the  ^trjong^rbr^anclr  of  the  Legislature.  We  wish  to  have 
otir  right*  pTOtected,  inafiftiuch  as  V*  bring  a  larger  ^take  into  the  community' :  we 
biing  our^raotis  rot  only,  but  our  property  with  us ;'  and  we  ought,  there.fore  to  havd 
the  etr<|ftger  aeeurity.  Again,  tlie  interests  of.prjrfpertj'are  niore  easily  infringed  than 
thoee  of  perxms.  We  expoM  pur  person  in  ike  streets,  we  place  our  less  valuable 
nropenrty  within  the  walls  of  oi^r  houaw,  but  we  lock  up  pur  coW  rn  a  strong  box.     . 

Mr.  NicheUs  said,  (liat  lie  wished  to' explain  the  v&te  he'shouTdgive.  lie  had  hs- 
tened  with-attentlon  to  the  acgumenU  urged  on  both" sides,  and  his  CMnviction  was  that 
tile  compound  basis  of  repcesentatioh  was  .thA  only  true  and  proper  tasis- in  Loth 
Hoiuea.  Why  should  the  gentleman  iVottf  Augusta,  (Mf.  Johnsop)  impnte  any  iip^ 
proper  motive  to  those  ^ho  were  in  faVor  of  the  present  amendment.?     tor  tas  owa 
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branches.  But,  it  was  possible,  that  the  vdle  on  his  amendment,  might  serve  to  try 
how  far  gentlemen  of  opposite  views  could  come  to  some  compromise,  and  yifeld  ^  UUle 
of  their  respective  convictions..  Con. it,  asked  Mr.  Nicholas,  be  imputed  totisasa 
foull,  tliat  we  are  wiUing,  at  least,  to  make  tlie  experiment.'  Or  are  tlie  gentlemen 
resolutely  cietenained  to  go-to  all  extremities  ?  1  he  amendment  appears  to  me  ^vtte 
in  anotaer  aspect.  What  security  have  we  who  wish  to  take  a  middle^rouhd,  that 
gentleaien  «tler  having  obtained  that  principle  of  representaEtjon  wlBch  thev  de- 
sire  in  the  lower  House,  will  no!,  afterwards,  whence  come  to  fix  .the  basis' ofjth^ 
Senate,  insist  upon,  and  carry  it  tliere  also  ^  I  am-wilHiig  to  take  this.  ameAflm£iltii^ 
an  experiment,  to  try  what  are  the  viewsand  feelmgs  of  oUiVi"  gentlemen ;  TeServing. 
to  myself  to  pursue  such  a  course  in  the  iesue,  as  lul^ay  tlien  d^enreXpAfiect.  A»t» 
the  propriety  of  e»tabUshing  the  while  baJSis  in  liie  Housfe.of  pelegatVs,  father  than 
in  the  Senale,the  argument  of  J:lie  .^entleman'froin  AxipisXii^ms  on  a  petUm-prinfiffi. 
It  tu'.Les  for  granted  the  vpry  questu)u  in  disjnitej.viz,  that  the  white  basi^.df-  leple- 
sentation  is  tJie  most  proper"  in,  itself.  W«  ^liiiik  6th(?r\vi8v. '  VVp,  prefer  Ih^  Bu^6(} 
basis:  and  ^o  thinking,  we  desire  to  have  it.  fi'rsl  "established  "in  tile 'most  xuimei«|B 
House  or  the  Legislature.*  '^       r.    *  ^     '       •    •     '  «-r 

^  Tiie^  question  was  how  taken  on  Uie  j||nendraentof  "Mr.  ^ott,  and  decraed  in  tbe 
negative.     Ayes  43,  Noes  49.       *  .-  ■     •  ■    t-     •    -.    T 

fc5o  "Sir.  Scott's  amei\dment,  (pfD])osin^  th6  whiteBasis  in  tHe  Seji9ta,  thu}  the  oojp- 
pound  basis  in  the  •iloi'se'of-Delegates,)Svas  rejected.'  .        ^. .  ,       .*' 

The  (juestion  then  recurring  on  ihe.iui^ndmeiil  jfropflsed  by  'M^.  Green,  '^i:  to 
strike  pift  the  word  '-exclusively"  from  the  rcsoiutio«  reported'. by.  iH©-  Le|p«la|iw 
Committee,  and  insert  inJieu  tlieroof,  l.lie  words  f*  ^d  taxiUion  .'combtp^d,"  Hi^.tjit 
vote  being  apparently  qbout  to  be  ttiken,  t         -      '    «  ;  "      . 

i^r.  MoNT.OE,  rose  And  «p<»ke  as  Ibhovrs-:  ■  .        -.  -  --7 

*It  is  with  reluctnnce,  Sir,  thai  Inow  rise  to.  address  y^u,  the  rcasoAs-fbr'wlHcVI 
need  pot  j-epeat,  b«t  being  under  the  necessity  of  giviiu^  tiy  vote,  1  6we  it  to  my  ccn- 
stitueuts  who  have  generously-placed  me  here',  t«  the  (>>mutonw6alth  1  hav^e  bo  lonf 
served,  and  to  myself,  to  explain  the  grounds  jwi  wlilcli  I,  aeW  4  must  do  it  willilbe 
utmost  brevity,  and  1  fear  that  1  shalUfaii,  ih  givihg'the  explanation  Syhich  I  ^ish. 

I  have  sa'n  with  the  deepest  concern,  a  concern  1*  want-language  tp  e4pre^,tlie 
dividioiw  which  exist  in  thie  body,  tOid  ip  the  Gomroonwcalth  ;  ^Mioause  1  anticipAteif 
tlioy  shnJl  be  pe/severed.in,  the  moat  uiUit»pijy  coft^equenoes^  1  consider  it  tiurinifSr- 
eet  of  every  section  of  tJie  ComnionWealth.  t^  unite  in  afiou>itrn:»geKen\,  which  nu^ 
be  satisfactory  to  a  great  majoyty  of  thi^  1  louse  an,d  of  the  Sttfte  -,  and  even  ta««fB- 
fice  tl  portion  of  tlieiv  respective, cbums,  ratjier  tliaii  to  fak  in  tlie  accoiD^iskfnent ytf" 
the  great  object,  foMriuch  w^  have  nifct.  M  we'goiioure  without  having,  agreed  Upqn 
a  Constitution,  or  if  we  shaU  agree  upon  one,  and  it  sinJi  be  passed  by*  lanalt  jna- 
joritv,  what  will  be  the  eOect^  An  a^jpeal  will  luimediotely  be  made  to  the  wtiole  coqph 
munity,  which  wUl  excite  re^ellant  tt;elings  aifiong  tlu!.^tt{ople,  In  pne  iieetfon  agi^ngt 
those  of  the- other,  which  will  endange&the  disiushijibenaient  of  the  Stat^  It^^it  sli^vM 
be  rejected  by  tliem,  or  passed  by  a  sijlall  majority ,  the  same  tesuU  *iiffiK-|bllow. 
Sectional  feelinjra  already  existing,  wUt  b«;  nifrsed  and  cUenislivcif  tW^  wUliQeseUll 
and  sp.ead,  till  at  length,  one  pari  oT  the. oomnmnify  will  be  <pi:ted<agHinst  the  othif, 
and  a  deep  and  mah^nant  acrimony.  e;isuQ,  an4  where  wffl  it^end  ?  In  an  Mtuai^ir 
membermentof  the  Commonwealth;  wlucir  would  he  thfe*  worst  evil  Jliat  clinbeftl 
us  ;  or  result  Whicii  would  be  f  qnaljy  Caluniitouw  to  all.  SliouW  it  take  place ,JLh^j«rty 
which  had  pressed  its  claims  witli  rnoat  entneetness,  .yc^ild  suffe*  as-much  as  tin 
otlier?.  Jf  th0  State,  shtuild  -be  sever^^wiH  tl)e  General  Uov^nnient  agMtf^lhst 
the  dismembered  part  shuli  be  admitted  as  a  separate  Slat*  into  the.  linioq  ?  1  ittht 
it.  But  if  it  should  agree  to  it,  could  we  then  get  forward,  with  all  our  pbjects  «f  in- 
ternal improvement ;  objects  T\?hich  I  httvd  alwavSi  advocated,  and  in  the  aocoispiisb-* 
naent  of  whieh  1  have  taken  a  d^ep  inlerestj-witJi  the  some  succe^,  asjnx>ur  preaeot 
situation  f  1  have  considered  these  improveuiejUs,  n»  very  important.to  tl^e  strength 
and"  welfare  of  theComm6nwenlthiand  stability  4»f  tlie  l5uK»n.,.  1  have  wished  to  VBe 
them  prosecuted,  but  within  Uie  luniled  rVsoiu-ces  of  tlie  State,  and  with  tlie  aid  of 
tlie  United  States.  What  else  is  4here  that  can  so  elTectually  bind  ustogeth^er  ?  It  the 
Atlantic"  Stttf^  slunild  be  8<q>arat^d  .from  these  of  the  west,  tlie.  country  wouJd  he 
ruined.  The-  western  iilaltes  would  then  be  armyed  againsl  those  .on  tlie  Atlantic,  sn^ 
endless  strife  be  Xhe  c»nseq(iehce.  If  VirginiiO.  shoulabe  dsm'embeced,  on  t^e.gToVnd 
of -the  present  contrt)veidt,  wiU  n(5llhe  CaroliHas  andl  Georghi,  experience  the  same 
fate  ?  The  same  principles'  are  involved,  and  causes  ^xist  tliere,  Ihottgb  not  to  the 
same  extent.  .Those  «aps»B  do  not  exist  in  the-hew  Slates,  where. the  emigration  w^s 
sudden,  and  the  interests  of  all  the  emi^antsi,  are  nearly  the  same.  There  are  ca^h 
ses  of  disunion  among  us,  which  do  not  apply  to  them,  and  if  Wxan  bind  the  States 
together,  by  ojianing  con)im>ni<yiiif)nSi  between  theni,  then  our  union  wiUbe  perfected, 
nothing  can  ever  break  it.'-  -  .  .  ^         r  ^ 
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Th«Te  ttw  two  great  waters  in  Virginia,  the  James  fiver  and*  the  Potomac,  which  I 
%m  vfcty  anxious  to  have  connected,  with  the  western  waters  to  whiclitliey  approach. 
T^fc  Roanoke  is.a  third  9"«*?  which  may,  in  some  de^ee,  be  connected  with  tl>e  wes- 
.tem  wateri,  and  more  'ultimately  with  those  of  tlie  C'iiesapeake.  These  objects  may 
I^  much  better  accomphshed,  it'  the  Stale  remains  united,  tlian  if  it  should  be  dis- 
^ncmb^Ted."      -   ^    .  " 

.-  \Vha.l  .are  the  gromids  of  this  division  I  Oq  what  does  it  rest  ?  I  regret  that  I  am 
iiic'5«h^tei\t  to  gi*  at  large  into-  a  pDnsideration  of  them.  It  is  contended  by  those 
•wKo  teside^  "in  the  westeWi  part  of  iJie  State,  tiiat  representation  in  the  Legislature, 
a(»aU*Y>e.l^ased  pit  white  jiopulation  alone  :  It  is  contended  on  the  other  liand,  by  tliose 
Wlio  live  in  the  cast;  tUlt  it  sh-ill  be  based  on  the  principle  of  population  and  taxation 
GOrabinetT.  Th«ifee  ar^-the  tw'o'^rouncls  of  dirt'erence.  1  am  satisfied,  that  the  claim 
■«f  Chose  lit  the'  iyeit,  i*  ratiunuT  under  barticiilarcircum«tancfs.  It  has  often  been 
migg^stM  here,  aiid  1  accord  witli"thit  View,  thit  puttin",the  citizens  in  an  equal  cQn- 
^jlt»6r.j  and  the-ba^Is  wkidti  they  ciaiilt  is  jlist :  •  It  is  Tolincledon  the  natural  rights  of 
man, and  in*pQtI/cy  aUo,  linder  certain  cHtiflmstaiKJes.*  But  look  at  tlie  Atlantic  coun- 
ty, ahd  what  is  their  clailu  ?  -'£hey.  are  the  ?)Klt'st-j>ortioo  of  the  State*;  they  have  a 
fl^ies^r  {Ropertv,  iji  a.mucFi  greater  art lount  tjiiiri  thv  people  of  the  west,  arid  this 
tb«y  wisii.  to  protect.  It  cfon-sistAof  shivea.  i  am  eii(islH'd*;if  no  suoii  thing. as  slave- 
ry existed,  thpTt  ih^  people-of  iJur  Atlantic  bortler,  would  iiiett  their  bt^lhren  of  tlie 
wesCjipoh  the  bitsJs  of  a  majority  of  tlie  free  wiiW  pr>^mlitkon.  * 

^  Whslbis  been  f!h»  leading  ^pcrft  of  this  State,  ever  sImc^  our  indeperidence  was  ob- 
taioed?  Shtt  has  always  declared  h'feraelf  ih  faioTTr  of  th^  e(|\inl  riglits  of  man.  Tlie 
MrdJotioo  jr&  condticted  on 'thit  prhicipje^  Yet  there  was  at  tllat-tririe,  a  slavish 
•popalation  in  Virginia.*  We^hold  it" in  tlie  condititJn  in  whi^h^the  revolution  found  it, 
«ad  what  can  b«  done  witiithis  pnpul  itit.n  ?  Jf  ^h^y  v.cre  e.^tinct,  or  hnd  not  been 
liMe,  iditte  persons  wmijd  occupy .  their  place,  and' perform  all  llie  olHces  now  per- 
iaimed-  by  thecn,  and  cmiseqnendy,  be  repfesenVed.  '  If  the  white  people  were  n'ot 
taxed  r  the  V  also  w«iild  befr««  firoiii  tixation.  *  If  you  set  thein  free,  look  ai' the  cou- 
4kWn  of  the  sbciefy'.  Enancipate'theid;  and  \vhat  would-be  tlieir  condition  f  Four 
huzidred  thousand.  6r  a.  gfenter  nambcr  of  poor,  witliout  oft^..  cent  of  property,  what 
wouki  hecoiae  of  tk^nl?  Utsor^anrzatipii  w^uld  follow,,  and  ^rfectconthsidn.  They 
are  aepaialed  from  the  rest  of*  society >' by  a,  ditferent  o<^JrnH';  there  can  be  no  inter- 
eaorse  ereq(bli(y  between  them  ;  nor  can  y^u  5em<^>ve  them.  How*  is  it  oracticable  ? 
Ttkm  iliiog  is  itupai^ible,  and'they'must  reirtutu  aa  po^r^^free  fVom  tlie  conlroul  of  their 


»,  and  nittst  feooix-fall  U|ion  the  rd'st  of  the  socii-ly,  ai\d  re*>ort  t*)  j)lunder  for  §ub- 
mmUiV^Q^.  As  to  the  practicubihty  of  em'\ncipa,ting  th^ur,  it  can  never  be  done  ky  the 
State  itself,  ppr  withimtthe  aid  of  tli6  Unison.  Aud  what  woiiKi  be*tbt*rr  condition, 
cpppesi^g  they  wc;re  oinai)ici{)ated,And.not*reiTioved  beyon^  thojimits  of  the  Unio^i  ? 
Tha^  experim"^t  ■  haj*  hk  part  .been  tried.  Tl»ey  hayeeiuiirrated  to  Pennsylvania  in 
nratt  mmnbors,  and  form  a  ptrrt  of  the  populati^in  vf.  Philadelphia^  aifd  likewise  of 
Sew-york  add.  Boston.  But  those' wha  wei*e  the' most  ardent  ii(Uocat^s  of  eina^l- 
paiioQ^  in  those  portirns  of  ihe^TnionV  haves  become^  shocked  at^tha  cltarges'of  mai«- 
taiain]^  ^enr,  aji  well^'flLl  the  etfe<4  of' their  example.  Nay,^ir>  lm)k  at  Ohio,  aiid 
^hat  has  she  recently  feie  ?.  -Ohio  acJcnowledge»tlie  equarrrghts  of<.all,  yet  she  has 
dnren  theinotf  from  her  territory-.  §he  his  been  obliged  to  do^t.  If  eniAncipatipa 
be  possible,  I  logk  to -tlie  tJttion  to  did  inelFectm^  it.  ^ 

Sity  what  brought  ns- UgetliA  in  the^revolutionaxy^  war.'  Jt  ^as  the  doctrine  of 
•Qtial  norlitB.  Kacb  partof  tii^  country,  encouraged  and  supported  eve^  other  part 
•r  .r..  None  took  ad'rantage  of  the. other's  dt»trt*8Sesl .  And  if  w^  find  tbat  this  evil 
has  prc^^d  upon  th^  vitals  of  the  Union,  and  ha^  been  prejudicial  to  all  tlie  States, 
wfa«r«  i|  has  existed,  a«(l  is  likewise,  repugnant  to  their  several  State  Constitutions, 
a«4  Bills  oC  Righta^  why  may  we  not  expect,  that  they  will  ui;ite  with  us^in  accoin- 
p&ishiag^jii  removal  ?  "If  we.. make  the  attempt  ai^d  cartnot  accompli»ili  it,  tl»e  etfect 
■will  atleast,  be- to  abate  the  great  nuinbeTof  petitious  ajid  meniorijila,  which  are  con- 
tiinwJly  pouring^  »t>  tipon  the  Government.-  This  matt*r  isjjefore  the  nation,  and  the 
•  frinei^s,  an«rTX)nsecpiences,  involved  in  it,  are'of^  the  highest  iniporlaiicfe.  But  in 
the  oieQpwhHe,  self-preservation  demands  of  us  union  in  otir  prjuncils. .  * 

What  wafi-the  origin  pf  our  slave  populatioi^  ?  The'eviicomme^ed  when  we  were 
in  our  Colonial  state,  but  acts  we^e  pasaed  ty.  our  (gonial  Legislature,  prohibititig 
.thft  importation,  pl'jnore;^ave8,  into  the  Colon  v.  These  were^rejected  by  tlie  Crpwn. 
-W«  dedared  our  independence,  and  the.  prmjibition  of  a  further  importalion,  was 
amoD^  yie-firs^  act3,  of  State  sovereignty.  Victfiuia  wte  tlie  first  Slate j  which  in- 
itnuted  her  Pelega-tesj  to  declare  the  Colonics  tndepend<«nt.  She  braved  all  dangers. 
iV>m  Qoebec  to- ioston,  and  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  Vir^uia  shed  .the  blood  of 
her  ionB.  No  iropatation,  tlien,  can  be-  cast  upoil  her,  ih  this  matter^  She  did  all 
Ihal  was  in  Ji«r  pewer  to  do,  to 'prevenfthe  extensiijaof  slavery',  z^d  toonitig^  its 
tvila. 
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Alto  our  western  brethren,  I  feel  as  deep  an  interest  for  them,  as  for  those  on  .the, 
Atlantic  border.  I  have  so  long  represented  the  Commonwealth,  that  1  have  nZ  sec- 
tional feeling,     I  look  to  thfe  Commonwealth,  and  seek  the  welfare' of  the  whole. 

As  to  the  question  of  boundary,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Virginia?  Like  the  o\h^ 
Colonies,  she  claiined  the  boundaries,  and  the  extent  oC  territory,  granted  to  her  by 
her  Charter.  Virginia  stood  on  the  same  footing  wiUi  tJie  other.  Si^esT  Tb«y  tl 
held,  under  their  Charters.  But  as  the  revolution  advanced^it  begap  to  be.cpnlendtd 
by  those  States,  whose  territory  was  cvered  with'])  )p"ulation,"  tliq,t  >tho8e  whbiielti 
vacant  lands,  should  throw  them  into  a  oommon  stock,  f<rr  flic*  b€nt;fit  of  the  uholey 
and  the  contest  was  pushed  to  such  an  extent  thit  menaces  of  lioJitility  feegnn  XoSe  utt^ 
ed.  To  quiet  tliis  discontent,  Virginia" ceded  tQ  tlie  United  StiiteS;  tlfe  territqry  wliich 
she  held,  to  tire  nortli-west  of 'the  Ohio,  out  of  whicli'tliree  States  oftlfe  Union  hjjve- 
been  formed.  Kentucky"  tjien,  al^o  adiytant  part  of  hef  territo/v^bUt  separated  by 
mountains  from  the  rest  of  Jlie  SUite,  claimed  ind^ic  ndence.- ;  VirginiA  consented  te 
this  also.  And  whstt 'diji- ^ie*.lTien  iix^ns^tlio  western  Jjoundary  of  the^^tatef^  ^Pfi^ 
Qhio.Rivef  apd  the  Cuinberland  Mountaih^^  All  the' residue  of  Iter  boundary,  was 
left  as  it  stood  beforej  in  confidence.  tliriF  the  extent  was  not  tfio  ffreatj^ and  that  «it  tM 
inhabftants  within  it,  woujd  J)e  helcl  together  by  a*comnlon  tnt^Fe^t;  '^^^ii^t  has  b^ 
her  course,  as  to'the  sefllefncnt,  fjnite,Op  trfthe.bouirdary  hne?  It  has  been- ever  f«dr^ 
open,  manly ,,"and  genefous.  SSlie  lu^seldt)m  refysed  liie  erection  of.a  oounty^^eV 
everit  was  oouj^ht.  §o  at  least  1  am  assured,  for  I  have  been  ^absent,  in.the  peW^ftin|r' 
ance  of  other  dutie^^  and  canuol  bt^ejtpected,  to  reco^cct.tlie  details^  of  tins  mibjeU. 
Slie'has*been  guilty  of  Ho  bporession ,  as  has  been  acknowledged  "here,  wherf ,  indcMJ; 
I  Jiave  witnessed  witTi  dvUght,  the  mutual  resptct  and  con^flSic'e,  witb  w^iicli  gentle* 
men,  on  opposite  sides, \gpe.ak  of  eatfh  ©tber;  and  lanost  earnestly  hop*,  that  ^ey  will 
remain,  firmly  bound  together.'   '^  .       •  '      \  ^     ' 

As  to  the  best  arrangeinpnl  fiJrHbe  settlement  of  fliiS  question,  I  wifl  frankly  stflH 
Hw  awn  views.  I  hold'  concession  t^  be  necessary  on'botH'siiJes.  .1  thiflk'  thfe'cliini 
or  the  Vf  est  strong ;  buf  that  that  of  tlwjse,  who  reside,  on  the  AtUlnlic  side,  is-^qnd^ 
ly  so.  It  is  ^id;  tiiat'by  tbe  pnncipie,  Ihe  latter  contend  fin-,  the  iiatuni!!  and  poIiiSi^ 
nrfits  of  men,. would  be 'violated.  I  do  ilot  so  view  the  <iase.  I  tliink  tliat  it  admite 
ofadifferent'view;  that4s,,'toa  pectajn  extent,;  and  with  the  nftc^yftsary  itmdificatioiis. 

tai.r  an  advocate  fjr  the  e^itenston  pf  Uie  ViglitJjf  eulffa^e,  andon  that  subject  I 
am  ready  to  go,  as*  far  oB  tli'e  .most  litferarl  caiv  desire,  d  tvill  here- state  an  rficidhtf 
which  oceorfed  when  I  was  in  the  iiegTsfature  pf  \^rginia  in  JHIO:  '  Petitions  were 
then -presented,  praymg  for  a  C/mVention,  and*  one  of  Sie  objects  desited,  or*urgell  in 
the  debate,  was  an  extension  of  Xbe  right -nf  suffrage.  I  had  jilst  seen  the  effccts-of 
this  rifflht  in  other  cfTuntrics :  Ihad  recently  been  m  England  And  Froaot,  and  wit- 
nesseu  popular  movements  in  both  C(>ontfies,.partici2larly  irt  Prantie.     I  was  present 


ed  J  the  multitude,  bin-st  into  the  -Legislative  IJnll;  lh«^y  wext;  met  and  opposed,  W 
the.  raeinbers;  Uiey  killed  one,  and'CullSiig  off , his  head,  marchVd  with  it  on  a  pike  wr 
the  President's  Chair,  f  witwijssed  tliis  r^ccHo.  The  third  of  these  popular  mote- 
m«nts,  was*aIso  an  attack  on  tlie  Convention.  The  Convt-ntibn  was  aboutio  paws  orer 
the  Government  to  the  Dirertory.-end  the  two  Cr»un<^ls.  Tlie  ex'ritem^t  amori^the 
people  was  great,  (beiuff  fon'iented,  its  I  believe,  by  tli^  agents  of  ft)rt?ign  .pow^^fs,  ftjT 
a  political  purpose,) -and  they  had  IJke  to  have-overthrown  the  Government,  but  afWt 
much  bloodshed,  they  were  at  length  repulsed.  1  had  seep  also.  pojTUlaf  moremeiHt 
in  Bngland,  thoagh  not  of  bo  marked  a  temlenjcy.  I  eonfeaenha't  this  cenjdu.ftt  of  iH^ 
people  of  ftance,  under  a  Government  which  was  exclusively  their  own,  ma<}e  n^ 

fiuse.  I  wished  the  tendency  qf  tlie  me^isures,  asked  for,*to  be  carefrlly  treig^hrd. 
hesitated,  not  fh)m  ajiy  thwigl  ha^d  ,evet  seen  in  my  own  coun'ry,  but  m)m  vrhaf?| 
had  «eeji  of  man,  elsewhere.  - 1  reflected  Iting,  and  at  len^tli,ijetjame  willing*  to  CX* 
tend  tlie  right  of  suifi'affe  t»-iijl  those,  wIk)  have  a  common-interest  in  Ihe  coutitt3?','aiMl 
ma^  act,  as  free  and  independent  citizens.  ~  We  are  diffbVently  sitQated  iVom  tMy  otif/A 
nayUon  mi  the  face  of  the  ^arth.  If  self-^oseerrfraent  can  exist  arty  jv here,  it  is  in  ISmm 
States,  and  in  Virginia  as  welL^  in  any  other  part  of  oirr  Umon.  -  * 

I  will  carry  tlie  right,  cff  suHrage  as  iaf  as  any  refisohabhi  inan  can  desirb.  Thftn  - 
the  right^  of  all  the  citizens  wilLstfuidttpon'tlie  same  ground  :  the  poor  man -and  tJ*- 
rich,  ^ill  stand  on  the  sapie  le.veL  As  to  the  arrangement  of  districts,  ^d  the  pnv 
tection  of  property  \w  sdnie*  reasonable  "guarantee,  1  do  iput  see  h6w  it  Can  affect  the 
question,  of  equal  fights,  among  tlie  citizeus.  It  will  ftot* affect  it,  witluA  any  one  dis- 
trict, wh«i>e  there  are  both  poor  qnd  rich  naen.  If  the  plan  WRS  to  create  an  ordef  <jif 
nobility-,  or-to  make  the  rignt  of  suf&age,  depend  on'  much  property,  it  inight  «nabl» 
the  ricli,  to  oppress  tlie  poor ;  but  Uiat  is  not  the  case ;  it  leaves  both  on  the  siiine 
ground,  and  i^ves  the  one.no  advantage  over  the  other.     I  only  sayy  that  representa- 
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tion  ihaald  be  based,  on  tbe  white  population,  with  some  reasonable  protection  for 
property.  But  how  i*  ibis  to  be  done  ?  It  may  be  done  in  two  modes.-  First  it  may 
be  arranved,  as  it  is  in  South  Carolina,  by  taking  both  into  consideration ;  base  your 
representalioa  on  the  white  population  of  the  State,  and  combine  that,  with  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  U\roughout  the  whole ;  tlien  each  district  will  have  its  own  share. 
The  other  mode  is  thus :  Let  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature  be  placed  upon 
the  basis  of  white. popuiation  alone,  and  the  other  branch,  on  the  compound  basis  of 
populaUoiiand  taxa^on.  If  tiiis  pi  in  be  adopted,  then  the  question  arises,  in  which 
branch' shall  tf^e-while  basis  prevail?  ajid  in  which  the  compound.'  Will  you  give 
tbe  basij  !of  V&te  population  only^  to  tJ^e  House' of  Delegates  or  to  the  Senate?  I 
tiMnk.it  wlil  be' more  safe,- foe.  both  sections,  for  the  western  and  Atlantic  country,  if 
yowgivo  it^  the  Hbuise  of  delegates,  and  for  the  compound  basis,  to  prevail  in  the 
Qetmle.  '  *.'*/' 

•  Jf  jum  could  'agrt»«  o/rthis  arrangement,  tlie  coimtry  will,  I  tftink,  be  satisfied,  and 
there  will  bp  lui  ample  chickiipon  the  course  of  legislvtion,  by  the  structure  of  the 
gentle.  Tne  -popular  bcanch^  ri^ay  then  origma'te  tvhatever  it^liall  think  most  for  the 
go^«f  the  country;  *nd  if,  thrpoBrh  tlie  stiiiiulus^f  healed  f  tiding,  theyshould  pro- 
poeip  any  imp'roper  iHwasarefl,  the  S^^nale  will  operate  as  an  immediate  check.  It  was 
Vt  riiie  pnuci^e,  that  l*lFOted  agamAniie  proposition  to  establish  Uid  white  basis  fbt  the 
SJenate.     -  '        '  .       ■    "  *  -        ' 

Mr.  Chainn^,  I  lhou^>  it  was  my  duty^  to  risefand  ijtete.the  groundai  of  my"  vote, 
00  pif  as  my  ability,  and  l^e  atftte  of rmy  healthy  wobld  adijiit.  I  wish*  to  see  Uie  basis 
of  whtte  popuJatjon  iJooe  jdo^te^  for  the.  HoQ#e  of  Delegates,  and  tlie  conipound 
IfBtk^  reptescniation,  consisiin*  qf  while  popalatioA.  and  poxation  •ombined,  tor  the 
&«ale.    Thia  »  my  view." 

JJt.-Gtiles,  In  moviag  for  the  risinc  of  the  Committee,  took  occasion  to  express  his 
^inUficatian  at  lh«  course  and  general  t#rne  of  tiie  dbba>e,  and  hia  hope  that  some  pro- 

n'  ion  for  a  comprormse,  wouW  conduct  it  to"  a  fortunate  result.  We  mtimated  a 
t  whether  the  atate  of  his  heidth  would  permit  him  to  "address  the  Committee-to- 
Bonovf  apd  he  did  not  wis^  to  be  coheit^red  as  ftesneftking  the  floor  :  but  made  a 
cooditifM&al  promise,  te  presenl*  his  views  if  able,  and  tne  tfttention  qf  the  Committee 
ahoiHd  not  be  otl»erwis«.  occupied.        ,    .         •  -  .  "^      ^ 

Tie  Committee  thereupon  TQ^y  and  6n  motion  of  ^Ix-  iehnson^  the  Hpiise  changed 
itr hour  of  meeting  for  tD-*norrow  to.  eleven  o^ck^k,  and  tlien  awijournvct 


.  TUESDAT^  NovFRfUKR  3,  l&Zk 

The  Coarentibn  met  at  «leveA  o^lock,  and  was.  opened  with  prayef  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  (>%ies  W  the  PfotMtant  episcopal  ChurCh. 

'The  House  having  gone  into  Conunit^ee  of  the  Wliole,  Mr.  Stiyiafd  in  the  Chair, 
tbe  question  bekig  <m  the ' anwndm^iit  otfered  by  Mr.  Green  to  the  firsl  resolution 
reported  by  the  X^i^slalivd  Committee;  vvjiich  resolution  is  in  thef;e  words  :  He^eilrcdy 
That  m  the  appor^onmeQt- of  fepse^entatior)  in  th^  Mousa^f  Delegates,  regard  sholl 
b»*ha4  4p  the  fireo  white  populatioa  exduslrely  r  aad-xvhich  amendment  proposes 
tft  sbike  oat  the  wcrd  ^*  ezchisif  ejy,*'  and  insej^  in  heu  thereof,*  ^^  and  t&xatiop  com- 

Mr.  IjKtcu  of  Cheeterfieldv  said  he  ro?e  to^iddress  the  Cortmiittee,  ,wi  thiu-viCaHy 
hUejestiag  qoestion,  Hnd^r  circumstances  pec?ujiarly  disagrfea^ble  16  him — having  to 
feUow  the  vener^le  member  ftoin  Lou^un  (Mr.  ^Ion^pe)  whoiavca-ed  the  Commit* 
fe^  with  hi*  views,  yTesterday — aSid-who^  frpm  lifr  advanced  age  and  lob^  experience, 
fiam  the  high'  place  he  had^  filled  in  the  seifviceand  in  tlie  «onhdence.ot  liis  countrr, 
fad  ffom  the  lar^  «pac«  he  6ccupied  m  the  eye^  of  juan^ind,  possessed  great  wtight 
of  character,  to  aeepeii  the  unpcessioii  on  th*  minds  of  otJiers,  of  any  opinions  he 
■right-  utter— wejght  qf  character,  of  whicl^  he.  liimaelF  (as  hf^ad  ofien  felt  before 
VM.  never  mor«  fmnfony  than  now)  hod  nohe,4iteratly  none.  rievecUieless,  thiffwaB, 
9n  Qceaston,  p»  which  "he  coidd  take  •counsel  only  fropi-his^ense  of  duty.  And,  he 
believed,  if  Geor^  Washington^  were  to  Vise  ixoni  the  dead,  and  Ut  propose  such  a 
em»pff6ou9«  «s  thatoffepetl  by  theVenerable  gentleman, so  partial  as  in  his  oonception 
it  wai^  no  minoits,  so  ^stroctive,  so  damnatory  ,^  to  thp  dearest  interests  of  the'people 
who  had  sent  him  hefe,  he  should  flad  the  mortll  courage  in  \M  heupt'to  reject  and  to 
«pp00e  it;  even  comiiig  from  him.  The  srf*tm<ui>«^w*ffi,.he  nugbt  Experience — ^but  not 
(he  thought)  the  zoz  jkueiLiij  kasit-^-ron  the  contrary,  he  shouid  be  apt  to  titter  a 
^inek^a}arm  and  terror,  that  would  strike-  the.  <^ul|eBt.  ear  and  the  dullest  under- 
standing, though  not  perhaps  the  hearts  of  such  reformers,  aa  weVe  wHling  to  make 
the  expennwnt  ob  thel>ody  ppHtic,  how  large  a  dose  of  French  rights  of  man  it  odn 
beaTf^svitheutceirerjfirfnzy^'inadnesuand  death.  - 
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He  said,  all  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  all  his  habits  of  thinking,  v^etfi 
merely  professional ;  habits  of  tliinking,  confiiied  to  narrow  questions  of  municipal 
law  and  justice,  and  little  suited  to  tiie  examination  and  discussion  of  ,grea(  questions 
of  State,  which  require  tlie  greatest  reach  and  the  widest  range- of  tliooght.  Wefelt 
himself  under  a  sort  of  necessity  to  begin  with  a  clear  and  lair  state  oi  ilie  case  and 
of  the  question.  , 

He  had  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  inform  tlie  Committee,  that  there  iB-asscsscd,  of 
land  tax,  upon  the  twenty-nme  counties  lying  below  the  Bliie  Ridge  ancfc-aljove  tidp 
UTAter,  containing  about  11^6,500  tax-paying  inhabiUjiIts  (average' prt- -head)  .34  cept^; 
upon  the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns,  lying  on*  tide  water,  contaiuihg  obcWt 
ld4,500  tax-paying  people,  31  cents;  upon  the  lourteen  bounties  belwee/rtlie-^lUe 
Ridge  and  the  Alieghanyj  containing  124,000  tax-puyers*,'27.cents;"juid  upofti  the  ttl'eh- 
ty-six  truns-Alle^hany  counties,  contcflning  184,5tA)  tax -payers,"  12  ^pts.  Of'thfitist 
on  slaves,  there  is  assessed  on  the  people  of  the  twei>ty:nine.,in4d^ile  counties  helaft 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water,  (average  per  hestl)  ite  certts ;  ml  th^  people  rf 
the  thirty-six  counties-  and  four  ^o\*na,on  tw^  water,  21  cents  ;  oh  tl*  people  T)ft)it 
iburteei^  Valley  counlins,  7i:^ts;  and  ontliejeopjtrof  tiie  twenly-six  trans^ii«>gha* 
ny  countiesj3  cents.  ,  The  tax  on  horsed  apd  cajiifiges,  assessed  on'  the  tax-pat'iol^ 
people  oftiw  twenty-nine  middle  cdiuilses  (average  Jierjlead)  is  9  peiitr>  ^ntitos^  S 
the  tide  water  country,  S  cents;  on  those  of  the  Valley  'country-,  y  cepts;  and  <jh 
those  of  the  traiw-A"lIeghan_{:couhrt-y  ,.7  ceote.  The  total  of  tiapse  direct-tates^  Hssessed 
oti  the  j)eopJe  of  tli^  twentj{-n)ne  irtidclle  coHnCfis^is  72  cen\s ;,  on  thfise  of  thij  tide 
water  country,  64  peixt«f  on  those  of  tlie -Valley  ,coa«U^»42||  cen\6  4  and  on  ttfosdof 
the  trans- Alleghany  cduiitry,  2^Ji  ceitts.  The  countiy  east  of  the  BJue  .Ridge  cbti» 
tains  about  3dl,5()0  tax-paying  inhabitants,,  and  tlie  taxes  assessed  on" tlienj,  avertig^ 
per  head,  stancte  thus — land  tax,  B2  cents  7  Oiilte  ;  slave  lax,  26^ei»ts"8  rt»ilk  ;  ht.rte 
lixid  carriage  tax,  8i,c«nt8  7  niifis  i  total  of  xiireot  trfxes,  ^  ctfrits  ^mills^-^and  tlie  CoilC- 
try  west  of  .the  •Blue  Rid<re*  contains  ab^ut  250^,600  tax.-paying  inhabitants,  and  tie 
average  per  head  of  taxes  assess'edort  tliem,"  is  19*  cents  Umillfe  of'landCax;  &  centt 
of  slave  tar;  7  xxi^hs;^  tuifls^of  the  tax-  on  Ijorscs  and  carriages  ;  total  92  dcnist 
mills,       ;         .    '  *        •         - ,        -    "     -  .    ■        '   '  * 

The  tax  assessed  on  the  peddle  of  flie  Congressipn<iT  district  composed  of  tlie  (idaa- 
tins  of  Susset,  SouthaTjipton,  Jtnrry,  Id'epf  Wiglft,  l^rince  George  .and  Gj^ensiiUe, 
(one  of  the  kast  fertile  tl^ts  of  ctiutltry  ip  the  fifluthtrn  pan  of  th«^tate)  is  (j2  cents, 
average  per  head;  tii*  tax  assessed' on  the  people  of  the tliblrict  «f  Brunswick,  Lu- 
nenburg, MecklenbpFg  and  Dinwiddie,  (an  adjcyning  district  of  meditun  fertility)  h 
75  cents;  that  ass^sstjl  on  the  peopFe  of  the  district  of  Halikx,  Eittsylvania  and 
Campbell,  is  71  cents  ;  aiVf  tliat  assessed  on  the  people  of  tiie  district  of  Powfiat^, 
Amelia,  Nottoway,  Chestelfiekl  and  Petersburg,  is  1*7  cents  ;  while  the  tax  iijeessed 
an  the  people  of  thp  northern  district  of  Lo^oun,  Fairfax  and  Prince  WiHiain, 
amounts  to  an  average  of  po  more  than  57  cents-;  and  tljat' assessed  on- tl>e  people  ef 
the  rich  and-  fertile  Valley  district  of  Frederick  and  Shenandoah,  (the  iiiiesC|}art  rf 
the  State)  average^ only  43  cents  "per  head.  .    .       ■  *         /      *• 

■  The  avcra^  per,  iiead  of  direct  taxeJ^sess«ri  .on-  the  peopto  of  Fpederick-,  is  6S 
eents ;  boudoufl,  50  cents  {  Jefferson,  (the  ^jiest  countv  iii  the  l;Jtat«)  55  cenik ;  Au- 
mista,  54  centaJ-tJerkelej:,  3d  eeiits;  Shctmndi  ak.  3f  ctijls*  Kahawhi,  !ii)  cetits; 
Ohio,  21  icents  ;  Brqoke',  ID.c^nts  ;  Harrison,  17  cents  i  and  JVlonongaha,  15'c«d<S^ 
while  the  average  .amount  ass«?9sed  on  the  pfeopte  of  Fluvanna,  is  71  cents :  N^feo*;" 
79  cents;  Amherst,  61  cents;  Buckingham,  ?^i c?nt«  ;  Canipb^Il, 84  cents;  Oiai^js 
88  cents ;  Albemarle,  90- cefnts; -Goochland,  12  cents ;  Cumberland, 1 2 cents ;  AmSia, 
106  cents;  Nottoway,  flt>  cenfe ;  PowJi«itan,  122  ct^nts  ;  andnhat  Utile  despised  eouA- 
•ty  of  Warwick,  75  cents;  'that  is,' 20  ceuta  nfore  than  Jeflerson.  -    ' 

In  these  estifnates,  it  sliould  be  •olTserved,  (n^  negroes  were  incluiled  as'Cax-payiitf 
citizen9>  becaiis»*they  were  so  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law,  thc^ugh  it  is  well  known  they  »• 
fiict  ConJadbute  little  or  nothing  to  tJie  Treasury:  the  tux  on  merchants'  and  other  K- 
eenses  was  excluded,  though  in  truth .thipj/wt  re  borne  by.  the  consumers  in  Lb«  Inf- 
mediate  neighborhortiL-  the  tax  op  t<Aacco  inspected,  ipiprtsed  under  the  pretext  of 
providing '^a  Ipud  for  insurance  of  tobacco  burned  in  the  public  warehouses,  and  bone 
whpMy  by  the  tobacco  pkuiters,  was  also  excluded:  and::the^oss taxes  assessed  wet* 
estimated  instead  of  the  amourtt  paid  hi t6  tlie  Treasury.  The  festiinAte^^  t<w»,  -wtM 
fouhded  on  the  taxes  of  (he  vear  li?*2H,  w4iile  the  nuihbers  of  tax-'payiiig'citi^e^m  t%*«*e 
a«certaiB£d  by  the  Census  o}  i^),  «ince  wblf  h  there  has  been^  greater  propoifti^littl 
increase  of. white, popultition  in  tliti  western  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  ■   - 

Mr.  L.  said  he  had  been  furmshe^i^by  ^ie  friend  llie  honorable  gentleinan  from  Oal> 
peoer  (Mr.  Green)  with- an  estimate,  in  which  the  fiCenegroes  were  <^rthey  ojoj^ 
to  be)  exchtded  firoin  the  nuqtber  ^f  tax -paying  citizens,  and  the  tax<»B  on  liceAse^  adsSI 
on  tobacco  iniipec^ed  wer«  excluded  from  tlie  a«nount-of  taxation,  and  wh)elt  vfks 
funded  on  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  actually  paid  into  the  Treqaury  4n  l^'SH,  and 
the  estimate  fiimished  by  tlis  Auditor  of  the  white  population  in  1829.     And  it  thenee 
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■IPOMtred,  that  the  twenty-nme  middle  counties  contained  a  white  population  of  about 
I^JOOO,  tad  pay  (average  per  head)  of  land  tax  about  34  cents,  of  alave  tax  28  cento, 
and  of  the  horse  and  carria^  tax  9  centa :  the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns  on 
tide-vater  contain  a  white  population  of  about  165,500,  who  pay  an  arerage  of  about 
^  cents  of  land  tax,  27  cents  of  slave  tax,  and  9  cents  of  horse  and  carriage  tax :  the 
fourteen  valley  counties'*  contain  a  white  population  of  about  138,000,  wno  pay  an 
arerage  of  about  24  cents  of  land  tax,  6  cents  of  slave  tax,  and  7  cents  of  horse  and 
carnage  tax :  and  the  twenty  trans- Alleghany  counties  contain  a  white  population  of 
•bout  161,300,  who  pay  an  average  of  about  9  cents  of  land  tax,  2  cents  of  slave  tax, 
and  5  cents  of  the  tax  on  horses  and  carruiges.  The  white  population  east  of  tiie  Blue 
Ridge  is  ahoot  dtSyoOO,  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  31930.  The  first  pay  of  Uie  land 
tax  an  arerase  of  34  centa,  the  latter  only  15  cents:  the  first  pey  of  slave  tax  2ii  cents, 
the  latter  on^  4  eents :  the  first  pay  of  the  horse  and  carriage  tax  t>  cents,  the  latter 
oohr  6  cents. 

riusoing  the  comparison,  Mr.  L.  stated,  that  for  every  dollar  levied  on  the  people 
west  of  the  Blue  Rioge,  there  was  levied  on  the  people  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  $3  Xi 
per  head;  and  for  every  dollar  paid  by  the  Western  people,  tlie  Eastern  pa  if  $3  '^1 
per  head.  And  these  proportions  of  the  burthens  borne  by  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  State,  have  con^tinued  for  a  Ions'  series  of  years. 

It  had  been  supposed,  Mr.  L.  understood,  that  a  tax  on  neat  cattle  would  prove  coin- 
piratively  light  to  the  Eastern,  and  oppressively  burdensome  to  the  Western,  people. 
He  believed,  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  be  the  first  person  to  propose  or  rather  to  sug- 
gest that  tax,  when,  in  the  session  of  1812-13,  he  had  the  honor  and  the  responsibifi- 
t^  of  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance.  War  was  raging  on  our  mari- 
time frontier :  the  Federal  Government  told  us,  in  plain  terms,  that  tlie  local  authori- 
ties most  look  to  the  local  defence,  and  depend  on  their  own  means  :  it  was  absolute- 
It  neceasary  to  raise  more  revenue,  a  war  revenue,  by  some  means  or  other.  Lands, 
■laves,  horses  and  carriages,  had  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  principal,  he  iMi<;ht  al- 
most say,  the  only  productive,  subjects  of  taxation  ;  and  thus  the  pe«  pUi  of  ihc  ♦  ast- 
ern part  of  the  State  had  always  borne  a  great  proportion  of  the  burden.  It  was  pro- 
iKMed  to  increase  those  standing  taxes,  and,  costing  ubout  for  means  to  reconcile  the 
fcasiem  people  to  these  additional  burdens,  bv  drawing  a  small  increase  of  revenue 
from  the  West,  the  tax  on  neat  cattle  occurred  as  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  It 
was,  therefore,  suggested — but  it  was  not  then  imposed.  It  was  received  with  such 
a  moaning  low,  as  tf  the  animal  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  lay  the  tax,  had  smelt 
the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  fellow-creature,  and  raised  its  plaintive  voice  for  sympathy 
from  man  and  brute.  The  war  continuing,  and  tlie  State  Treasury  as  well  as  the 
Federal,  uttering  many  a  hollow  groan,  the  tax  on  cattle  was  at  length  imposed  in 
1815,  bat  never  afterwards  renewed,  and  ever  since,  the  re-bellowing  of  that  cow  tax, 
and  the  spectres  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose  deaths  are  imputed  to  the  pestilential 
cUmate  or  Norfolk  in  the  month  of  November  (by  the  way,  they  were  sent  there  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not  of  Virginia,  and  were  not  drafted  from  the 
tramontane  militia  alone,  but  from  every  part  ot  the  State)  have  been  raised,  a^rjiin 
and  again,  on  all  occasions,  to  prove  the  enormity  of  tlie  burdens  borne,  and  the  tran- 
acendant  services  rendered,  for  the  defence  of  their  Eastern  brethren,  by  the  people 
of  the  West,  But  what  was  the  produce  of  that  cow  tax,  and  by  whom  was  it  paid.? 
Excluding  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Accomac,  Elizabeth  City,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
and  Norfolk  borough,  (of  which  there  are  no  returns,)  the  burden  of  that  tax  was  borne, 
in  almost  exact  equality,  by  the  East  and  tlie  West — the  average  being  3  cents  8  mills 
per  head.    Such  is  the  fact,  let  it  be  accounted  for  how  it  may. 

In  1315,  in  the  extreme  exigencies  of  the  State,  taxes  were  imposed  on  furniture, 
miUs,  tanneries,  professions,  trades,  stamps,  pictures,  plate  (for  so  tliey  called  silver 
sporias,  the  only  article  of  tlie  kind  the  people  had) — in  short,  on  almost  every  species 
of  property,  as  well  as  additional  taxes  on  lands,  slaves,  horses  and  carriagres.  Of 
these  taxes,  tlie  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  paid  $495,5t9^and  the  Western 
ooontry  $  141,^30.  For  every  dollar  paid  by  the  West,  the  East  paid  $3  50,  avenigo 
per  head. 

Iwill  not  affirm,  said  Mr.  L.  that  these  statements  are  absolutely  free  from  all  in- 
tecwncj — but  the  inaccuracies,  if  any,  are  very  trivial — the  estimates  have  been  ex- 
Mnined  by  men  more  competent  to  the  work  than  I  pretend  to  be  :  I  challenge  inves- 
tigation. And  from  these  statements,  some  propositions,  very  material  to  be  consider- 
ed, flow  bv  direct  induction. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  peculiar  and  most  convenient  subject  of  taxation,  pe- 
coUar  too  and  most  delicate  subject  of  legislation,  of  which  the  people  of  the  West 
posecsu  comparatively  a  mere  modicum,  and  the  fiirming  country  of  the  North  a  very 
Mo^tate  share,  while  the  people  of  the  East  and  of  the  more  Southern  planting  coun- 
ties hold  a  vtst  mass — I  mean,  slaves. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  Bul^ect  of  tax- 
ation, or  to  devise  any  tax,  direct  or  indirect,  of  which  the  people  of  the  East  will  not 
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pay  at  leaat  as  much  as  those  of  the  West ;  and  as  to  the  ordinary  Xzxea,  we  pay  a  third 
more  than  the  West,  of  the  taxes  ou  horses  and  carriages,  more  th^m  twice  as  n^oli 
land  tax,  and  seven  times  as  much  of  the  slave  tax.  ^^      ,  .  ^  »     r 

And  this  may  serve  to  aocount  for  anotlier  fact  manifested  by  these  statementB,  lar 
more  satisfactorily  than  that  generous  disre^d  of  their  own  mterests,  which  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Frederick  so  courteously  attributed  to  the  p^ple  of  the  Gast^tbe  ac- 
knowledged  fact,  that  tlie  exbting  Legislature  has  never  abused  ite  power  as  to  taxa- 
tion— of  Its  acts  of  misrule  in  other  respecU,  it  seems,  we  are,  m  due  time,  to  hew 
tha  charges  and  the  proof.  The  East  could  not  impose  burdens  on  the  West,  witJtoit . 
imposing  far  heavier  burdens  on  itsrlf.  The  West  has  had,  all  along,  that  very  bond  • 
with  surety  from  us,  which  my  friend  from  Fauquier  so  justly  demanded  of  the  We* 
for  us — the  pledge  of  our  own  interest  and  self-love — an  interest  in  the  depositories  of 
power  not  to  abuse  it— no  paper  guarantee— but  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  which 
beat  true  to  self-interest,  if  to  nothing  else. 

This  also  accounts  for  another  fact,  very  observable  in  our  history— that  larhenever 
any  grand  and  munificent  scheme  of  Internal  Improvement  has  been  offered  to  us, 
8trikin«T  to  the  iumtjination  and  almost  seducing  the  mind  from  the  exercise  of  reason, 
it  has  found  favour  in  the  North  and  the  West,  while  the  South  and  the  Kast  have 
evinced  a  spirit,  often  described  an  nijrgJirdly — that  the  Soutli  and  the  East  have 
shewed  themselves  loatli  to  vote  money  lijr  any  such  purposes,  or  for  any  purpose  but 
to  supply  tlip  presrtin^r  wants  of  the  Slate.  Taking  the  exactions  of  the  Federal  and 
of  the  Stile  (iovernnients  togetiier,  1  doubt  whether  tliere  is  a  people  on  earth, 
more  heavily  taxed  than  the  shve-holdinir  planters  of  Virjrinia.  We  feel  the  weight 
of  those  State  taxes,  which  our  bretliren  of  tiie  West  and  North,  paying  no  equal 
share,  find  so  \hr\\t  and  easy. 

In  the  last  phce,  seeing  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  thus  unequal  now — if 
tliere  be  any  nitui  so  strong  of  fuith,  as  to  entertain  no  fears  tliat  the  inequality  vuuf 
be  aggravated  by  transferring  tlie  balance  of  the  power  to  the  west — power  over  tax- 
ation and  property — none  can  be  so  green,  or  so  mellow,  as  to  hope,  that  the  inequa- 
lity is  likely  to  be  tturelnj  corrected.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  discontent,  which 
led  to  this  Convention,  that  which  had  the  strongest  infiuence  in  overcoming  our  ve- 
neration for  the  work  of  our  fathers,  which  taught  us  to  contemn  the  sentimenta  of 
Henry  and  Mason  and  Pendleton,  which  weaned  us  from  our  reverence  for  tlie  con- 
stituted authorities  of  tlie  State,  was  an  overweening  pai^sion  for  Internal  Improve- 
ment. I  siy  this  with  perfect  knowledge  ;  for  it  has  been  avowed  to  me  by  gentle- 
men from  the  west,  over  and  over  again.  And  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle (Mr.  Gordon)  that  it  has  been  another  principal  object  of  those  who  set  this 
ball  of  revolution  in  motion,  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  of  which  Vir- 
ginia has  been  the  very  pillar,  and  to  remove  the  barrier  she  has  opposed  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Federal  Government  in  that  same  work  of  Internal  Improvement,  by 
BO  re-organizing  the  Legislature,  that  Virginia  too  may  be  hitched  to  the  Federal  car. 
This  also,  in  substance,  has  been  often  avowed  to  me,  and  that  by  gentlemen  for 
whom  nersonally  I  have  the  highest  respect.  The  Federal  Government  points  a  road 
along  the  Valley,  or  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  across  the  country  at  the 
head  of  tide-water  ;  and  State  Rights  fall  or  tremble  at  the  very  sight  of  this  tremen- 
dous ordnance.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  men's  minds,  that  wiUiout  a  vast  increase 
of  its  revenue  by  the  State,  or  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  all  those  splendid 
schemes  of  InterniU  Improvement,  so  passionately  supported  by  the  North  and  West, 
must  prove  futile  and  abortive.  If,  therefore,  the  balance  of  power  be  transferred  to 
the  west,  tlie  taxes  will  in  all  Ukelihood  be  greatly  augmented,  and  most  certainly 
they  will  not  be  reduced. 

And,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is,  whether,  when  money  is  to  be  raised  f« 
any  purpose— rto  defray  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  or  for  the  public  defence,  or  for 
public  education,  or  for  Internal  Improvement — tlie  people  of  the  west  may  justly 
claim  power,  torever  hereafter,  by  one  and  tlie  same  vote,  to  give  and  grant  three 
dollars  of  our  money,  for  every  dollar  they  give  and  grant  of  their  own .''  And,  then, 
to  appropriate  the  revenue,  according  to  tlieir  notions  of  justice  and  policy  ^  Whether, 
while  the  people  of  Loudoun  give  and  grant  .5t>  cents  of'^their  money,  those  of  Frede- 
rick 5(>,  Jefferson  55,  Augusta  54,  Berkeley  JiH,  and  Shenandoali  31  cent** — they  may 
reasonably  claim  power,  to  give  and  ffrmit,  by  the  same  vote,  from  the  people  of  Hu- 
vanna  71 .  of  Nelson  79,  of  Amlicrst  i^I .  of  Buckingham  82,  of  Campbell  84,  of  Orange 
8S,  of  Albemarle  fK),  and  of  Goochland  VfZ  cents?  Whether,  while  tlie  rich  people  of 
Berkeley  give  and  grant  38  cents,  and  tliose  of  Shenandoah  only  31  cents,  of  their 
money,  they  shall  have  power,  by  the  same  vote,  to  give  and  grant  75  cents  from  the 
pfHir  people  of  Warwick .'  Whether,  while  the  people  of  the  tliriving  county  of 
Kanawha,  give  and  grant  21)  cents,  Ohio  21 ,  Brooke  ID,  Harrison  17,  and  Monougft- 
lia  15  cenU ;  they  shall  have  power  by  the  same  vote,  to  give  and  grant  1*2  cents  fron 
the  people  of  Cumberland,  106  cente  from  those  of  Amelia,  119  cents  from  ihcmi  6t 
Nottoway,  and  l!^  cents  from  those  of  Powhatan  ?   And  that,  for  purposes,  in  which 
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thoM  wbo  p»7  Oie  most,  can  have  little  or  no  intere«t,--and  thoM  who  pay  tlie  least, 
miwt  hare  a  great  and  direct  interest?  If  the  taxes  be  uniform,  (on  they  must  be,) 
the  consequences  are  inevitable. 

Sir,  if  the  claim  be  yielded  to,  I  know  no  happier  illustration  of  the  effects,  than 
that  furnished  by  the  metaphor  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  the  other  day.  He 
told  us,  thai  rrprescnlatum  and  taiatum  are  not  twin  streams,  rising  in  the  same  glen, 
Mparated  by  accident,  uniting  in  Uie  vale  below,  and  rolling  tlie  joint  tribute  of  their 
wateia  to  the  satne  ocean  :  they  rose  from  different  Ibuntains,  tliey  flowed  in  differ- 
ent  directions,  and  emptied  into  different  oceans.  Yes,  indeed — if  we  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee — rejtresrutntion  will  rise  in  the  Moun- 
tams,  and  overflow  and  drown  the  Lowlands  ;  while  ttLtation,  rising  in  the  Lowlands, 
and  rerersin^  the  course  of  nature,  will  flow  to  the  Mountains,  atui  there  spend, 
if  not  waste  its  fertilizing  steams,  over  every  narrow  valley  and  deep  glen,  and  moun- 
tain aide. 

Geatiemen  from  the  west,  have  exhorted  us  to  discard  all  care  for  local  interests —  . 
th^  tell  OS,  that,  if  they  know  their  own  hearts,  their  opinions  and  course  are  not 
uwienced  by  any  such  paltry  considerations.  Without  doubting  the  sincerity  of  these 
profettioBi,  I  doubt  whether  they  do  know  their  own  hearts — without  impiously  set- 
tiBf  up  myself  for  a  searcher  of  hearts,  I  doubt  whether  ttitu  have  searched  their 
aetrts  with  sufficient  scrutiny — nay,  whether  any  scrutiny  would  have  been  success- 
ibl.  It  is  a  divine  tmth,  tliat  the  heart  of  man  is  treacherous  to  itself,  and  deceitful 
•hove  aQ  things.  This  we  know  with  certainty,  tliat  the  opinions  of  the  western 
•Wegation,  on  this  question,  conform  exactly  with  the  interests  of  their  constituents — 
they  are  perfectly  unanimous— no  division  amonir  them — none  pi  all.  And  there  is 
^  great  county  of  Loudoun — Why  (as  Louis  XIV.  said  to  his  grand-son,  when  he 
departed  to  mount  the  Throne  of  Spain) — why  are  there  no  longer  any  Pyrenees  ^ — 
^hj  is  the  Blue  Ridge  levelled  from  the  Potomac  to  Ashby's  Gap,  though  it  swells 
J^n  to  Alpine  heights,  as  it  proceeds  thence  southward,  to  divide  Fauquier  from 
Frederick  ?  This  miracle  has  not  been  worked  by  tumpiking  the  roads.  Look  at  th« 
census,  and  observe  that  the  white  population  of  Loudoun,  is  tliree-fold  that  of  the 
black ;  look  at  tbe  Auditor's  reports,  and  mark  the  fact,  that  Loudoun  pays  not  half  as 
much  tax,  as  aonae  of  the  poorfer  slave-holding  planting  counties  ;  consider  her  com- 
nion  interest  with  all  the  upper  Northern  Neck  in  internal  improvement,  and  their 
eommoB  opinions  concerning  State  Rights  :  and  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  question 
win  be  reij  easy  of  solution.  The  votes  from  the  Orange,  the  Albemarle,  the  Camp-  * 
bell,  the  Pittsylvania,  and  the  Norfolk  districts,  which  (I  know  not  why,)  are  all  count- 
ed on  as  securely,  as  if  they  were  already  given;  these  ore,  indeed,  disinterested, 
and  can  only  be  attributed  to  magnanimity.  I  presume  not  to  enquire  into  the  mo- 
tives o€  gentlemen,  much  less  to  censure  their  conduct.  I  admire,  but  I  cannot  imi- 
tate their  example.  I  have  regard,  especial  regard,  to  the  local  interests  of  my  con- 
stituents. They  sent  me  here  for  the  very  purpose,  that  I  might  watch  over  them, 
pnvd,  defend,  and  secure  them,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power.  And,  if  1  should 
aisregard  them,  either  through  design  or  indolence — if  1  were  even  to  profess  to  have 
■o  regard  to  them — it  were  better  lor  me,  that  I  had  never  been  bom--the  contempt 
of  some,  and  the  hate  of  others,  would  pursue  me  through  life  *,  and  if  I  should  ny 
for  refuge  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  conscience— Qui*  exul  patria  se  quoque 
fitgit—cooaa^nce  would  still  follow  me  with  her  whip  of  scorpions,  and  lash  me  to 
the  ^rave. 

Sir,  I  affirm  with  the  gentleman  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris,)  that  the  contest  we 
are  now  engaged  in,  though  not  the  same  in  its  circumstances,  with  that  between  our 
aacestfliPB  and  Great  Britain,  is  similar  in  principle.  I  have  heard,  and  wondered  to 
iMar,  many  persons  talk  "  of  our  having  cast  off  the  yoke  of  British  slavery."  The 
Ftench  minister,  Genet,  onoe  dared  to  address  General  Washington  in  that  same 
■train ;  and  he  be^an  his  answer  with  those  niemorable  words, — ^"  Bom  in  a  land  of 
Jreed^m.*^  Our  fiiuers  had  no  yoke  of  slavery  to  cast  off— tlieir  merit  and  their  glory 
coosisted  in  resisting  the  very  first  attempt  inade  to  impose  one.  None  but  freemen 
would  have  perceived  the  danger ',  none  but  freemen  would  have  spurned  the  yoke 
the  moment  tney  saw  it  prepared  for  them,  and  before  they  felt  its  weight.  The  hum- 
blest stav^e,  the  basest  felon,  the  very  beasts,  will,  when  they  can,  cn-st  off  a  yoke  that 
galls  tfaem.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  the  Colonies  were  warmly  ultnched  to  England  ; 
Mor  had  George  IIL  a  more  loyalaubject  in  his  doniinioi».s,  that  George  Washmgton. 
The  quarrel  originated  in  the  attempt  of  the  British  Parliameiitto  tax  us;  and  all  the 
grieTances  wo  afterwards  complained  of,  were  but  the  effects  of  our  determination 
upt  to  submit  to  the  taxes  it  sought  to  impose,  and  of  tbe  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to 
■abdue  our  resistance.  In  the  language  of  Lord  Cliatham,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Bntain  claimed  a  right  to  give  ana  grant  the  money  of  the  Commons  of  America, 
•wlihoui  allowing  them  any  representation  at  all.  Our  western  fellow-citizens  only 
'■  ^M  power  to  give  and  grant  three  dollars  of  our  money  for  every  dollar  they  give 
gnat  of  their  own,  allowing  us  representation  indeed,  but  a  representation  not 
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stronff  enouffh  to  refuse  the  grant.  Suppose  Great  Britain  bad  offered  us  a  represen- 
tation in  Parliament,  proportioned  to  our  free  tckiU  population  exclusively— ^hai  would 
our  fathers  have  said  to  it?  What  I,  their  descendant,  now  say  to  it^"  It  is  mocke- 
ry—you ask  us  to  put  ourselves  in  your  power,  bound  band  and  foot,  and  think  be- 
cause you  gild  our  chains  with  a  thin  leaf  that  shews  like  golden  freedom,  we  shall 
be  so  silly  as  to  wear  them."  Great  Britain  might  have  ottered  us  a  representation 
in  Parliament,  proportioned  to  our  popuhition,  and  told  us  truly,  that  our  countrr 
would  soon  be  populous,  that  our  vast  forests  would  soon  be  felled,  that  our  vast  wil- 
dernesses woula  soon  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  that  in  the  course  of  some  forty  yeaxs, 
we  should  have  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve  millions,  and  then  be  entitled  to  tn 
equal  representation.  Such  language  would  hardly  have -prevailed  with  us.  But  onr 
fellow-citizens  of  the  west,  reverse  the  proposition — they  tell  us,  thftt  ui  thirty  yean 
the  majority  will  surely  be  found  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and  gravely  ask  us  to  assent 
to  a  principle,  which  will  place  us,  and  all  we  have,  in  their  power  and  at  their 
mercy— our  slaves,  our  lands,  our  household  goods,  our — but  I  stop.  Sir.  The  beauty 
of  it  IS,  they  tell  us  all  the  while,  to  quiet  our  apprehensions,  no  doubt — ^**  Remember 
the  weight  of  a  Back-Woods  vote"— comply  with  all  our  desires,  Feasonable  or  tin- 
reasonable,  or  never  hope  more — "  Remember  the  weight  of  a  Back- Woods  vote**— 
that  force,  which  moves  in  sohd  phalanx,  always  advancing,  never  relenting,  nerer 
breaking. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  claimed  power  over  our  property,  and  we  insisted 
that  the  control  over  it  belonffed,  of  right  and  exclusively,  to  us  the  owners  :  so  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  west  ask  us  to  give  them  the  absolute  power  of  taxation  over 
us,  and  we  insist  on  retaining  that  power  in  our  own  hands.  The  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  claimed  to  exact  **  a  pepper-corn"  from  us,  voting  millions  of  their  own :  our 
brethren  bf  the  west  only  ask  power  to  take  three  dollars  of  our  money  for  every  dol- 
lar they  contribute  of  theirs.  Let  a  fair  comparison  be  made,  and  then  determine 
which  claitii  is  the  more  reasonable,  or  the  more  abhorrent  from  justice,  safety  and 
liberty.  Our  fathers  stood  justified  before  the  nations  and  before  high  Heaven  too,  in 
resisting  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  by  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  put 
into  their  hands. 

And  now,  Sir,  let  me  be  distinctly  understood.  Attachment  to  this,  my  native 
State,  to  every  foot  of  her  soil,  to  every  interest  of  all  her  citizens,  has  been  my  ra 
ling  passion  from  my  youtJi — so  strong,  that  it  is  now  (what  all  attachments  to  be  use- 
ful to  \\b  objects,  must  be)  a  prejudice — I  hardly  recollect  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded.  None  that  know  me,  will  doubt  this.  I  foresaw,  I  foretold,  this  fearfol, 
distracting  conflict.  I  looked  to  it  with  terror  from  the  first,  and  I  look  to  its  con<' 
sequences  with  horror  now.  I  have  trembled — I  have  burned.  I  raised  my  CeuMH- 
dra  voice,  to  warn  and  to  deprecate — if  I  had  the  strength  to  make  it  heard,  I  wanted 
weifrht  of^  character  to  make  it  heeded.  Never  till  tlien  had  I  felt  the  want  of  poUti« 
cal  influence,  or  lamented  that  1  had  disdained  the  ordinary  methods  of  acquiring  it 
in  my  earlier  years,  though  probably  no  efforts  would  have  been  successful.  My  feel- 
ings, my  reason,  my  prejudices,  my  principles,  all  assure  me,  that  the  dismemberment 
of  the  State  must  be  fraught  with  cruel  evils  to  us  of  the  east,  and  still  more  cruel 
evils  to  our  brethren  of  the  west.  Yet.  Sir — and  tlie  blood  curdles  in  my  veins  while 
I  make  the  avowal — I  shall  avow,  that  the  preservation  of  tlie  Commonwealth  in  its 
integrity,  is  only  the  second  wish  of  my  heart :  the  first  is,  that  it  may  be  preserved 
entire  under  a  ^air,  equal,  regular,  republican  Government,  founded  in  the  great  in- 
terests that  are  common  to  us  all,  and  on  a  just  balance  of  those  interests  that  are 
conflicting. 

Sir,  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  in  effect,  proposes  to  di- 
vorce power  from  pro|>erty — to  base  representation  on  numbers  alone,  though  num- 
^  bers  do  not  quadrate  with  property — though  mountains  rise  between  tJiem — to  trans- 
fer, in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  the  weight  of  power  over  taxation  and  property 
to  the  west,  though  it  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  far  greater  mass  of  property 
is  now,  and  must  still  be  held  in  the  east.  Power  and  property  may  be  separated  rar 
a  time,  by  force  or  fraud — but  divorced,  never.  For,  so  soon  as  the  pcmg  of  separation 
is  felt — if  there  be  truth  in  history,  if  there  be  any  certainty  in  the  experience  of  agee, 
if  all  pretensions  to  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  be  not  vanity  and  folly — property 
will  purchase  power,  or  power  will  take  property.  And  either  way,  there  must  bo  an 
end  of  free  Government.  If  property  buy  power,  the  very  process  is  corruption, 
if  power  ravish  property,  the  sword  must  be  drawn — so  essential  is  property  to  ^htt 
very  being  of  civilized  society,  and  so  certain  that  civilized  man  will  never  consent  to 
return  to  a  savage  state.  Corruption  and  violence  alike  terminate  in  military  deepo- 
ti  .-n.  All  the  Uepublics  in  the  world  have  died  this  death.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  im- 
practicable liberty,  the  people  have  first  become  disgusted  witli  all  regular  Government 
then  violated  the  securitv  of  property  which  regular  Government  alone  can  defia|IK 
and  been  glad  at  last  to  find  a  master.  License,  is  not  hberty,  but  the  bane  of  lilHWHt 
TJiere  is  a  book— but  the  author  was  a  tory,  an  English  tory,  and  he  wrote  before  fbm 
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*'  * 

Amencan  Hlrolution,  so  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  refer  to  it — ^yet  I  will — there  ia  an 
Essay  of  ScriA  on  the  diesentions  of  Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  the  downfall  of  those 
Repubiicf,  is  clearJj  traced  to  the  same  fatal  error  of  placing  power  over  property  in 
dim>reiit  hands  from  those  that  held  tlie  property.  The  manner  of  doing  the  mischief 
therp,  wasthe  vesUngof  all  Ihe  powers  of  judicature  in  tJie  people ;  but  no  matter  how 
the  manner  may  be  varied,  the  principle  is  the  same.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
nalorai  feeUngs,  pajtsions  and  appetites  of  men,  any  more  than  in  their  outward  form, 
from  the  days  of  Solon  to  tliose  of  George  Washington.  Like  political  or  moral  causes 
pat  m  action,  have  ever  produced,  and  must  forever  produce,  every  where,  like  effects 
— in  Athens,  in  Aome,  in  France,  in  America.  ''* 

The  reso/ation  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  proposes  to  give  to  those  who  have 
comparative/y  httle  property,  power  over  those  wiio  have  a  great  deal — to  give  to 
those  who  contribvite  the  least,  the  power  o^  taxation  over  those  who  contribute  the 
raost,  \o  the  pubhc  treasury — and  (what  seems  mout  strange  and  incon^uous)  to  give 
the  power  over  property  to  numbers  alone,  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  which 
ahoald.be  the  especial  guardian  oi  property — in  the  revenue-giving  branch.      To  my 
mind.  Sir,  the  scheme  is  irreconcilable  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  representa- 
livft  Government,  and  militates  against  its  peculiar  mode  of  operation,  in  producing 
Mberty  at  firat,  and  then  nurturing,  fostering,  defending  and  preserving  it,  for  a  thou- 
sand jtan.    My  friend  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris)  has  already  explained  to  the  Com- 
mitlee,  how  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  ^rew  out  oi  the 
neceasities  of  the  Crown  to  ask  aids  from  the  people.     The  tree  spirit  of  \he  Saxon 
laws,  mingling  with  the  sterner  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  had  decreed  that  property 
was  Mcred.     The  lawful  prerogative  of  the  Crown  at  no  time  extended  to  taxation ; 
aad  if  violence  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  the  supplies  it  collected  were  scant  and 
temporary.     Originally,  the  whole  function  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  to  give 
money ;  but  the  money  being  tlieirs,  it  belonged  to  them  to  say,  when,  how  much,  for 
what  purpose,  they  would  ^ve  it.     From  the  first,  and  invariably  to  this  day,  the 
Commons  have  been  the  s^e  representative  of  property — the  Lords  never  have  been 
regarded  in  that  lig'ht.     And  from  this  power  of  the  Commons  to  give  or  withhold  in» 
ney,  have  sprung  all  the  liberties  of  England — all  that  has  distinguished  that  nation 
from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.     They  used  their  power  over  me  purse,  to  extort 
freedom  from  the  necessities  of^  the  King — and  then  to  secure  and  defend  it — thev 
made  his  audition,  his  waste,  his  very  vices,  work  in  favor  of  liberty.     Every  spark 
of  English  libc%'iy  was  kindled  at  that  golden  lamp.     *'  1  ask  money" — said  the  Crown 
— ^  xBooey  to  reast  or  to  conquer  your  enemies  and  mine  " — "  ffive  us  privile^s  then" 
(was  the  constant  answer,)  **  acknowledge  and  secure  our  rights ;  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure them,  pat  them  into  oar  own  keeping." — Sir,"!  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
ereij  thing-  that  is  English,  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  I  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
it  is  enough  Xo  condemn  any  proposition,  in  morals,  or  in  polices,  to  denounce  it  as 
Englirii  doctrine ;  but  that  is  neitner  my  opinion  nor  my  feeling.  I  know  well  enough 
that  the  sentiment  is  unpopular — but  1  laid  it  down  as  a  law  to  myself  when  I  enter- 
ed this  Ccnvention,  to  conceal  no  feeling  and  no  tliought  I  entertain,  and  never  to 
vary  in  the  least  from  an  exact  exhibition  of  my  opinions,  so  fiu*  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  wOTds  to  paint  the  mind — and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  tlie  face  of  the 
whole  world,  that  the  English  Government,  is  a  free  Government,  and  the  English 
people  a  free  people.     1  pray  gentlemen  to  cast  tlieir  eyes  over  the  liabitable  globe, 
survey  every  form  of  civil  Government,  examine  the  condition  of  every  society — and 
point  me  out  one,  if  they  can,  who  has  even  so  much  as  a  conception,  and  much  more 
the  enjoyment,  of  civil  liberty,  in  our  sense  of  it,  save  only  the  British  nation  and 
their  descendants.    England  was  the  inventor,  the  founder  of  that  representative  Gov- 
mment  we  so  justly  and  so  highly  prize.      I  shall,  therefore,  still  study  her  institu- 
tions;  exercise  my  judgment  in  ascertaining  what  is  vitious,  or  rotten,  or  misuitable 
to  our  condition  ;  and  rejecting  that,  hold  fast  to  all  that  is  sound  and  wise  and  good, 
and  proved  by  experience  to  be  fit  and  capable  to  secure  libertv  and  property  ;pro- 
per^r,  without  which  liberty  can  never  exist,  or  if  it  could,  would  be  valueless,    (xive 
me  fiberty  in  the  English  sense— liberty  founded  on  law,  and  protected  by  law — no 
liberty  held  at  the  will  of  demagogue  or  tyrant  (for  I  have  no  choice  between  them) 
— ^no  liberty  for  me  to  prey  on  others — no  Uberty  for  others  to  prey  on  me.     I  want 
no  French  liberty — none  ;  a  liberty  which  first  attacked  prop)erty,  then  the  lives  of  its 
foes,  then  those  cS  its  friends ;  which  prostrated  all  religion  and  morals ;  set  up  nature 
and  reason,  as  Goddesses  to  be  worshipped ;  afterwards  condescended  to  decree,  that 
there  \a  a  God ;  and,  at  last,  embraced  iron  despotism  as  its  heaven-destined  spouse. 
Sir,  \h^  true,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  principle  of  representative  Government,  is, 
that  it  holds  Government  absolutely  dependent  on  individual  property — ^that  it  gives 
^e  owner  of  property  an  interest  to  watch  the  Government — that  it  puts  the  purse- 
ij|^Dga"tthe  hands  of  its  owners.  Leave  those  who  are  to  contribute  monejr,  to  deter- 
Jflw  the  measure  and  the  object  of  contribution,  and  none  will  ever  knowingly  give 
, -V^  money  to  destroy  their  own  liberty.     Give  to  those  who  are  not  to  contribute, 
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the  power  to  determine  the  measure  and  object  of  the  contribution  of  otifcrs,  and  they 
fnay  give  it  to  destroy  those  from  whom  it  is  thus  unjustly  taken.  From  this  fi^be 
principle,  the  scheme  of  representation  in  question,  b  variant  onhr  in  degree — it  only 
proposes  to  give  one  portion  of  the  people,  power  to  take  three  dollars  from  another, 
for  every  dollar  they  contribute  of  their  own.  I  say,  therefore,  that  tlie  plan  is  at  wax 
with  the  first  principle  of  representative  Grovemment — and  if  it  prevail,  must  destr^ 
it — how  soon,  depends  not  on  the  wretched  finite  wisdom  of  man,  but  on  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  ^ 

The  resolution  of  the  T^gislative  Committee,  proposes  to  give  the  west  power  of 
taxation  over  the  east,  though  it*  be  apparent,  that,  m  some  respects,  concerning  as 
well  the  objects  of  taxes  as  the  subjects  of  appropriation,  the  west  has  not  only  no 
common  interest  with  the  east,  but  a  contrary  or  different  interest.    The  interest  of 
the  west  is  contrary  to  ours,  in  regard  to  slaees  considered  as  a  subject  of  taxation, 
certainly  and  obviously.    The  unavoidable  inequality  of  taxation  upon  all  subjeots, 
and  the  unavoidable  equality  of  benefit  from  the  revenue,  give  the  west  an  interest  to   . 
augment,  and  the  east  an  interest  to  reduce,  the  amount  of  taxes.    And,  as  to  those 
internal  improvements,  those  roads  and  canals,  which  seem,  in  the  opinions  of  many, 
to  be  the  only  objects  of  Grovernment,  let  any  man  survey  the  face  of  the  countiy, 
and  deny,  if  he  can,  that  difierent,  more  extensive,  and  more  expensive,  wprks  of  the 
kind,  are  wanted,  and  even  projected,  in  the  west  and  in  the  north,  than  are  wanted 
or  have  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  the  east  and  the  south.    They  would  ex- 
pend thousands  where  we  would  expend  hundreds ;  that  is,  of  our  money ;  for  if  the 
expenditure  was  to  bd  of  their  own,  I  cannot  doubt  they  would  grodge  it  as  much  as 
we  do^  or  more.     But  this  has  been  already  fully  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Fauquier.     We  are  asked,  grav'ely  and  importunately  asked,  and  in  a  tone  as  if  they 
thought  the  request  the  moet  reasonable  in  the  world,  to  give  them  power  to  tax  ns 
three  times  as  much  as  themselves,  when  their  great  object  can  onl^  be,  to  apply  the 
revenue  (after  providing  for,  perhaps  stinting,  the  civil  list)  to  those  internal  improve- 
ments they  have  so  much  at  heart.     Let  it  be  always  remembered,  that  as  the  east  has 
•ever  hitherto  imposed  any  burdens,  which  have  not  borne  more  heavily  on  ourselves 
than  on  onx  western  brethren,  so  neither  will  it  ever  be  possible  for  the  east,  if  the 
taxes  be  unifomi,  as  uniform  they  must  be,  to  levy  any  exactions  on  the  west,  whiok 
will  not  be  more  grievous  to  ourselves,  so  long  as  we  hold  a  so  much  larger  mass  of 
taxable  property :  whereas  the  west  may,  by  a  uniform  taxation,  impose  opnressivs 
burdens  on  the  east,  which  its  own  population  will  hardly  feel  the  weight  of.    1  should 
be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  offensive  to  gentlemen  from  any  quarter — but  I  must  foDow 
the  lights  of  my  own  mind,  and  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  cunning  of  man, 
or  of  the  devil,  cannot  devise  a  more  vexatious  and  grinding  tyranny  for  any  people, 
than  to  subject  them  to  taxation  by  those,  who  have  not  the  same  interest  with  them, 
much  more  who  hav#  interests  contrary  to  or  different  from  theirs. 

The  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  proposes  to  g^ive  full  repreaentati<ni  ts 
the  labour  of  the  west,  with  an  exemption  from  taxation,  wmle  the  labour  of  the  east 
will  be  subjected  to  taxation  deprived  of  representation. 

The  complaint  seems  to  shock  gentlemen — I  shall  repeat  my  words.  (He  repeated 
them) — In  every  civihzed  country  under  the  sun,  some  there  must  be  who  labour  for 
their  daily  bread,  either  by  contract  with,  or  subjection  to  others,  or  for  themselves. 
Slaves,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State,  fill  the  place  of  the  peasantiy  of  Europ^ 
of  the  peasantry  or  day-labourers  in  the  non-slave-holding  States  of  this  Union.  TIm 
denser  the  population,  the  more  numerous  will  this  clus  be.  Even  in  the  present 
state  of  the  population  beyond  the  Alleghany,  there  must  be  some  peasantry,  and  as 
the  country  fills  up,  they  will  scarcely  have  more — that  is,  men  who  tend  the  herds 
and  dig  the  soil,  who  have  neitlier  real  nor  personal  capital  of  their  own,  and  who 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  These,  by  this  scheme,  are  all  to 
be  represented — ^but  none  of  our  slaves.  And  yet,  in  political  economy ^  the  latter  fill 
exactly  the  same  place.  Slaves,  indeed,  are  not  and  never  will  be  comparable  with 
the  hardy  peasantry  of  the  mountains,  in  intellectual  power,  in  moral  worth,  in  all 
that  determines  man's  decree  in  the  moral  scale,  and  raises  him  above  the  brute— I 
beg  pardon,  his  Maker  placed  him  above  the  brute — above  the  savage — above  that 
wretched  state,  of  which  the  only  comfort  is  the  natural  rights  of  man.  I  have  as 
sincere  feelings  of  regard  for  that  people,  as  any  man  who.  Uvea  among  the^i.  Bat  I 
ask  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  they  believe,  that  those  who  are  obliged  to  depend  oa 
their  daily  labour  for  daily  subsistence,  can,  or  do  ever  enter  into  political  affairs? 
They  never  do— never  will — never  can.  Educated  myself  to  a  profession,  which  •■ 
tiii^  couniru  has  been  supposed  to  fit  the  mind  for  the  duties  of  the  Statesman,  I  have 
yet  never  had  occasion  to  turn  my  mind  to  any  general  question  of  politics,  without 
feeUng  the  effect  of  professional  habits  to  narrow  and  contract  the  mind.  If  others 
are  more  fortunate,  I  congratulate  them.  Now,  what  real  share,  so  far  as  mind  isQ«l> 
cwned,  does  any  man  suppose  the  peasantry  of  the  westr— that  peasantry,  whidM^ 
must  have  when  the  country  is  as  completely  filled  up  with  day-labourers  as  oars  Ift  of 
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daf«»— e&n  %"  wiH  take  in  af&in  of  State  ?     Gentlemen  may  say,  their  Wbourere  are 
the  moat  intelli^nt  on  earth — which  I  hope  is  true — that  they  will  rise  to  political 
inteUigcBce.    But,  when  any  rise,  othen  most  supply  the  place  they  rise  from.    What 
IhenTw  the  practical  effect  of  the  scheme  of  representation  in  question  ?  Simply,  that 
the  men  of  properly  of  the  west,  shall  be  allowed  a  representation  for  all  their  day- 
UxKirers,  wiihotit  contributing  an  additional  cent  of  revenue,  and  that  the  men  of 
property  of  the  east,  shall  contribute  in  proportion  to  all  the  slave-labour  they  employ, 
wVtboat  any  additional,  representation.     Sir,  I  am  against  all  this — I  am  for  a  repM- 
■entalioii  of  eveiy  interest  m  society — for  poising  and  balancing  all  interests — fbr 
■aving  each  and  all,  from  the  sin  of  oppressing,  and  fiom  the  curse  of  being  oppres- 
sed. 

Sir, 'the  amendment  offered  by  my  honorable  friend  fit)m  Culpeper,  is  a  scheme  for 
balancing  the  various  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  with  exact  and  equal  justice —  • 
I  not  depnving  manbtrs  of  their  due  weight,  for  it  allows  them  full  representation — ^yet 

Ip  allowing  property  also  that  fur,  due  and  just  share  of  representation,  which  is  essen- 

lisl  to  its  protection  and  securitv.  It  proposes  to  build  up  Government  on  the  interests 
of  weiety,  with  dae  regard  to  the  rights  both  of  persons  and  property  ;  and  to  confide 
power  to  those  whose  Mlf-love  will  forever  prevent  them  from  abusincr  it.  If  gentle- 
men prefer  the  federal  number  as  the  basis  of  representation,  I  shall  be  content  If 
they  prelar  a  county  representation,  founded  on  any  fair  orinciple,  respecting  pecuUar 
iatocests,  and  balancing  the  powers  of  Government  accordingly — though  I  am  sensible 
that  Uus  will  be  a  more  dimcult  operation — I  shall  be  content.  But  I  must  forever 
coote&d,  that  a  principle,  which,  in  a  Government  professedly  instituted  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  property  as  well  artnere  personal  rights,  disclaims  all  regard  to 
the  intensts  of  property,  aittd  allows  representation  to  numbers  only,  is  dangerous  and 
▼itkias,  contrary  to  aU  the  dictates  of^  prudence  and  justice,  and  incompatible  with 
ttie  natnre  of  representative  Grovemment,  tte  wholesome  operation  and  all  ite  ends. 

To  reconcile  as  fo  a  scheme  so  revolting,  gentlemen  toll  us,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  qoestioa  has  been  settled  by  precedent — that  it  is  res  adjudicata.  I  said,  that  to 
fivond  Government  (meaning  the  whoU  Grovemment,)  on  numbers  alone,  without  re- 
gud  whefther  the  numbers  quadrated  with  the  intereste  of  society  or  not,  was  a  new 
principle  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  unknown  in  any  other  Government.  I  did  not  say, 
that  no  part  or  single  branch  of  a  Government  had  ever  been  laid  on  that  foundation 
\  — ^I  did  not  say,  tlvU  no  individuid  had  ever  maintained  the  principle — I  learned  at 

)         school,  (from  Tnlly,  I  think,)  that  ther^  is  nothing  so  absurd  which  some  philosophers 
have  not  maintain^  for  trutn ;  and  it  might  have  been  added,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
»  onjost,  which  some  politicians  have  not  supported  as  right.     The  precedents  which 

\  aie  supposed  to  have  settled  this  question,  are  the  vote  of  the  Staunton  Convention 

I  in  ldl5,  forsooth,  insisting  that  representation  in  the  Legislature  ouglit  to  be  equalized 

on  the  basis  of  white  population,  and  the  act  of  1816,  equalizing  and  arranging  the 
represf.ntation  in  the  Senate,  upon  that  principle,  afler  full  deliberation.  But  the  prin- 
ciple was  then  applied  to  only  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  not  the  taz- 
^ving  branch — and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  content  with  that  principle  of  representation 
m  the  Senate  now — I  voted  for  it  yesterday,  and  will  abide  by  the  vote,  if  gentlemen, 
an  their  part,  will  pay  a  just  regard  to  tne  interests  of  property,  in  the  tax-giving 
branch,  the  House  of  Delegated.  Is  not  the  difference  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  be- 
tween the  two  questions,  whether  there  shall  be  a  representation  for  the  interests  of 
property  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  tex-giving  House  ?  and,  whether  property 
ahall  be  represented  in  the  Senate,  which  is  not  the  tax-mving  House  ?  But  I  do  not 
letfer  to  the  act  of  1816,  to  repel  its  influence  as  a  precedent,  on  the  present  question 
— ^I  know  to  whom  I  am  talking — there  is  not  a  man  here  who  will  pay  the  least  regard 
to  any  such  precedent  In  another  view,  that  transaction  gave  me  a  lesson,  of  which 
I  Jwpe  I  shall  never  cease  to  profit — I  remember  well  every  fact  connected  with  ita 
^atory,  ite  origin,  progress,  and  final  consummation — and  shall  remember  it  all,  to 
*he  bat  day  of  my  fife.  They  demanded  the  caII  of  a  Convention,  of  those,  who,  ad- 
^  Butting  that  there  were  some  defecte  in  the  Constitution  which  time  had  developed, 

-''         jywj*  no  work  of  imperfect  man  can  be  perfect,)  and  especially  the  then  inequaHty 
'^.  t         ^  representation  in  the  Senato,  yet  thought  that  veneration  for  ancient  and  tried  in- 
'^l         ^tatiows,  and  lojralty  founded  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  speculations  of  reason, 
^«e  the  best  supports  of  Republican  Government,  and  worthy  to  be  preserved  at  any 
^^pease.    The  demand  vras  addressed  to  such  men  as  my  friend  from  Norfolk  ^Mr. 
^^aewell)  who  had,  like  me>  fallen  into  that  fatuity  of  judj^ent,  which  deems  virtu- 
al* pcejodices  virtuous  principles.    To  avoid  tlie  call  ofa  Convention,  the  bill  for 
the  representation  in  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of  the  white  population,  was, 
^^aa  evu  hour,  passed — I  had  no  share  in  it — I  tliank  Heaven  for  all  ite  mercies,  none. 
,^^^i0jr  tc4d  us,  they  would  be  cmitont — that  that  measure  would  satis^  all  their  wishes 
too,  loved  the  Government  which  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  gave,  and 
maem  a  rMireoeiitation  in  the  Senate,  they  would  never  seek  to  disturb  it  more, 
the  giantleman  from  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green)  gave  warning,  that  if  the  claim  to 
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representation  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  white  population  was  conceoed,  the  con- 
cession would  only  be  the  motive  to  new  demands.  He  has  lived  to  be  acknowjed^ed 
for  a  prophet  even  in  his  own  country.  So,  now,  give  thera  their  favourite  principle 
of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates — and  guard  property  from  taxation  for 
any  mvourite  purpose  by  any  effectual  guarantee,  if  such  a  tiling  be  possible — or  at- 
tempt to  secure  property,  by  giving  it  full  representation  in  the  Senate — the  moment 
the  new  power  of  the  State  shall  feel  any  check  upon  its  action,  and  c^n  no  otherwise 
owcome  it,  it  will  raise  anotlier  clamor  for  Convention,  to  cut  tlie  knot  that  cannot 
benntied.  It  is  as  true  of  the  love  of  power  as  it  is  of  the  love  of  gold,  Quo  plus  ha" 
betf  eo  plus  cupit.  Talk  of  power  resting  content  while  any  power  remains  to  be  ac- 
quired— talk  of  it  to  any  green,  very  ^reen  person — but  for  tlie  love  of  mercy ^  mock 
us  no  more,  by  reminding  us  of  the  history  of  that  Senatorial  bill.  Asto  the  bill  of 
•  the  last  session  for  organizing  this  bod^  on  the  basis  of  the  Congressional  districts,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  explain  the  way  in  which  it  was  lost — the  gentleman  from  Alber 
marie  is  best  able  to  do  it. 

The  next  argument  for  the  basis  of  white  population  exclusively,  is  deduced  from 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  I  think  the  genius  of  the  j^entleman  from  Northampton 
(Mr.  Up"«hur^  has  laid  a  spell  on  that  doctrine,^  one  fit  for  any  practical  use.  We 
are  employee  in  forming  a  Government  for  civilized  man,  not  for  a  horde  of  savages 
just  emerging  from  an  imaginary  state  of  nature.  If  the  latter  was  ourpurpose,  I 
doubt  whether  we  or  they  would  think  at  all  about  their  natural  rights.  Their  politi- 
cal destiny  would  be  determined  by  circumstances,  which  political  philosophy  would 
be  httle  fitted  to  control.  1  cannot  conceive  any  natural  ri^ht  of  man  contra-distin- 
guished from  social  Conventional  right — The  very  'word  right  is  a  word  of  relation, 
and  implies  some  society.  While  Kobinson  Crusoe  was  alone  Jn  his  Island,  what 
were  his  rights.^  To  catch  the  ffoats  and  tame  them — to  kill  their  kids  and  eat  them. 
When  Friday  came,  how  did  thej  reflate  their  natural  rights?  He  saved  Friday's 
life — he  gave  him  bread — and  Fnday  oecame  his  servant.  And  that,  I  believe,  was 
about  as  republican  a  €rovernment  as  any  men  thus  fortuitously  brought  together, 
would  ever  form — the  stror.ffer  would  be  master.  By  the  way,  I  think  J)efoe*s  a  bet- 
ter book  on  the  science  of  tiovemment,  than  Cocker's  Arithmetic  or  Pike's  eith^. 
But  gentlemen  may  have  just  what  system  of  natural  rights  thej^  like  best — prorided 
they  will  only  grant  me,  tliat,  either  by  natural  law,  or  Uonventioiial  law,  or  munici- 
pal law,  or  the  jus  gentium — aut  quocunqueaUo  nomine  vacatur — every  man  is  entitled 
to  the  property  he  nas  earned  by  his  own  labor  and  to  that  which  his  parents  earned 
and  transmitted  to  him  bv  inheritance— and  that  what  is  his  property  is  his  to  give, 
and  his  to  dispose  of.  These,  I  hope,  are  reasonable  postulates :  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  they  do  not  lead,  by  fair  induction,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment cu  irrefragable  grounds. 

Then  gentlemen  urge  our  own  Bill  of  Rights  upon  us,  as  perfectly  conclushre — 
and  to  the  amazement  of  some  and  the  amusement  of  otliers  of  this  Committee,  gen- 
tlemen, founding  their  whole  argument  on  Uie  Bill  of  Rights,  deny  the  competency 
of  the  Convention  of  '7(5 — and,  by  consequence,  one  would  think,  the  authoritv  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first  person  that  brought  this  charge  c^  n- 
surpation  against  that  Convention— -and  (so  important  are  great  men's  errors)  tno'  with 
him  it  seemed  rather  matter  of  curious  speculation  only,  yet  ever  since,  when  our  old 
Constitution  has  been  assailed  for  its  supposed  defects,  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefierson 
has  been  referred  to  as  conclusive  authority.  I  had  implicit  faith  in  the  opinion  my- 
self when  I  was  at  College — how  long  after  I  cannot  say,  not  being  able  to  fix  th« 
date  when  my  mind  came  to  maturity.  At  what  period  Mr.  Jefferson  discovered  the 
incompetency  of  the  Convention  of  76,  it  were  vain  to  conjecture — but  I  apprehend, 
it  was  not  during  the  session  of  that  body — ff)r  I  know  that  Mr.  J.  himself  pre- 
pared a  Constitution  for  Virginia,  and  .sent  it  to  Williamsburg  that  it  might  be  pr<^ 
posed  t<5  the  Convention,  during  the  session,  from  which  the  preamble  and  nothing 
more,  was  taken  and  prefixed  to  the  present  Constitution.  Any  one  may  see,  at  a 
ffkmce,  that  that  preamble  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 1  have  seen  the  projet  of  the  Constitution,  which  Mr.  J.  offered,  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  tho'  it  cannot  now  be  found — and  I  have  since 
cursed  my  folly  that  I  neglected  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  in  order  to  compare  Mr.  J's  de- 
mocracy of  that  day,  with  George  Mason's  practical  republicanism.  But,  Sir,  the  va- 
lidity of  tlie  Constitution,  as  such,  has  been  maintained  by  Pendleton,  Wyth6,  Roane, 
by  the  whole  Commonwealth  for  fifty-four  years.  If  the  Convention  of  *76  was  in- 
competent to  that  act,  it  was  incompetent  also  to  abolish,  the  Colonial  Government', 
and  that  yet  remains  in  force,  in  like  manner  as  the  Colonial  form  of  Government  of* 
Connecticut  was  retained  for  years ;  and  all  the  objections  to  the  authority  of  omr 
Convention  of  '7G,  might  be  urged  with  equal  force,  against  all  the  ConstitotioDS  es- 
tablished in  our  sister  States  during  the  revolution.  It  is  said  the  existing  ConstaCa- 
tion  is  not  a  lawful  Government,  b^use  it  was  ordained  by  the  representatives  of  th«i 
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ftMbolden  ooJj,  and  never  submitted  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  To  whom  is 
it utiBoded, that otrramezidad  or  new  Constitution  shall  be  submitted?  To  those,  I 
pcesQito,  (0  whom  we  shall  ailow  the  ri^ht  of  suffice— that  is,  if  gentlemen  succeed 
aoeordro^  to  their  wisbes  in  that  particular,  to  lease-holders,  house-keebers  and  tax- 
pay&s,  as  weU  as  freebolderB.  It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  in  the  natural  history  of  man 
IB  this  country ,  tiiat  Um  sons  are  invariably  wiser  than  their  fathers,  sash  is  the  march, 
of  mind*.  Our  sons  may  allege,  hereafter,  that  our  acts  neyer  had  the  sanction  of  the 
peopU—why  did  we  exclude  women  and  children  ?  Why  minors,  tho'  enrolled  in 
the  miH&ia,  and  bound  to  bear  arms  ?  Why  paupers,  whose  only  sin  is  poverty  ?  Nay, 
why  the  felons  in  the  Penitentiary^  All  are  part  of  the  ^eat  body  of  the  people. 
Sir,  if  we  ihailacknowledge,  that  we  are  at  tbis  moment  m  a  state  of  nature ;  that 
men  htve  xenuned  their  natural  rights,  and  are  entitled  to  insist  on  them  to  the  ut-  . 
teroMst;  we  may  lire  to  see  the  day,  when  it  will  be  claimed  as  matter  of  right,  that 
the  keeper  of  the  PenitentiaxT  shall  bring  his  prisoners  to  the  polls. 

Now,  as  to  the  ^U.  of  Rights — ^The  first  cirticle  declares,  that "  all  men  are  by  na- 
tnsi  cqa^^  frse  and  independent,  and  have' certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when 
they  enter  mto  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divesj;  their 
po^ent^voamely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
Md  po«KSBiQg  property,  and  pi^sninff  and  obtainingnappiness  and- safety." — The  ar- 
tide  eaumeiates  frapert^  as  equally  dear  and  sacred  with  lift  and  liberty ^  and  as  the 
mcipal  msans  oif  happiness  and  safety — and  with  good  reason — for,  in  order  to  Hve 
nee  and  bappy  it  is  necessary  that  We  Uve,  and  property  is  necessary  to  sustain  life, 
and  jot  as  necessary  to  maintain  Uber^.  Yet  property  is  to  be  wholly  disregarded 
in  our  fimdainental  inStHotions  l^-But,  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  better  said  by 
«tfaen,  I  afasll  desire  the  committee  to  renumber,  that  this  article  is  expressed  in  the 
iaagoage  of  Locke's  theory  of  mvemment,  then  fiuniliarly  known  ;  and  that  l..ocke, 
10  Biore  than  the  Convention  of  '76,  understood  the  proposition  in  the  broad  sense 
Mir  ascribed  to  it'  Locke  has  had  a  singular  fate.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
nixed  mooaiehy — \m  fisBayon^Oovemment  was  written  to  maintain  the  throne  of 
I't^Diam  and  Mary— his  notions  of  practical  Grovemment,  are  exhibited  in  the  Con- 
ititutioD  he  made  for  North  Carolina,  with  its  caciques  and  land-graves  :  yet,  from  his 
book,  have  been  dedi&eed  the  wildest  democracy,  and  demented  French  jacobinism. 
He  expkided  tbe  riglu  divine  of  Kings^—he  showed  that  all  Government  is  of  human 
mrtitution;  yet  he  u  supposed  to  have  established  Uie  divine  rigid -((f  democracy.  Bo, 
he  was  a  pious  Christian  of  the  Churdh  of  England — of  the  low  Church,  however— 
yet,  from^  chapter  on  innate  ideas,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  infi- 
dels have  deduced  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  infidelity  and  atlieism.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  no  proposition  in  ethics  or  politics,  however  true  when  duly  measured  and 
applied,  which,  if  poshed  to  extremes,  will  notleo4  to  absurdity  or  vice.  It  does  not 
fi)Uow,that,  because  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  have  equal  lights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
Ike  property  they  can  acquire  by  ^lonest  industry,  therefore,  all  men  may  rightly 
-'  '^    ID  an  eetahlisbed  society,  equal  political  powers— especially,  equal  power  to 


ttia  very  re^uSu^ie,  Sir,  that  both  the  ffentleraenfrom Frederick,  (Mr. Cooke  and 
Mr.  PowMl,)  in  Ibanding  the  argument,  they  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  the  third 
article  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  read  to  tlie  Committee,  only  Oie  first  and  third  senten- 
oes  of  it,  which  seem  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  omitted  the  intermediate  sentence,  so 
BBterial  to  the  just  understanding  of  tile  doctrine  the  article  inculcates,  and  so  oppo- 
«te  to  the  conclusions  at  which  they  were  aiming.     I  acquit  them  of  all  wilful  un- 

fciniess the  respect  I  bear  them,  would  not  endure  any  suspicion  of  the  kind— Ijut 

the  muBdum  is  a  striking  insCaoce,  how  prone  are  the  minds  of  men,  studiously  bent 
on  Mainfainiwig  «  favorito  Douit,  to  overlook,  ratlier  than  to  meet,  difficulties,  however 
«ibvious.  The  whole  article  readsy—"  That  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted 
for  tLe  eoauBon  benefit,  protection  and  security  of  tlie  people,  nation  or  community.— 
Of  aUtha  various  modes  and  forms  of  Government,  that  is  best,  which  i?  capable  of 
pndneiBg  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured 
•glinsUfo  da^ers  of  nwa-administration— and  when  any  Goyermnent  sha  1  be  tound 
iaadaqoate-or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  Commonwealth  b^l"  «« 
iiMMiitaUe,  anaUemib1e,.and  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  »»^7;,  %"J;,^J;\*l^'fi^'^^^^ 
«aftn«  as  sbaU  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.  —From  ine  ^m  sen- 
tence, th4  gentlemen  di^uced  the  peHect  equality  of  men  in  a  social  ?tatc-not  as  to 
emi  riirhte^y,  but  poUtical  poweVs ;  and  frt>in  Uie  last,  Uie  absolute  despotic  right 
ofa  taSTSiSSSy/loXn^  £L  fimdamentia  laws,  and  toassmne  to  Uiemselves  un- 
der a  new^SrX'^b^^  sovereign  power  to  govern  without  lumtaUon  or  cheeky 
Re^  the  whele  «Scie,«nd  it  will  Be  seen,  tl«^AS'".!r!?^*f*.^fu  ^^J^t  ^^ 
Government  fiuls 


to  Rroduce  happiness  and  safety  ;  feils  to  protect  proj^erty 
as  wrfTa.  m^,  which  in  the'^first  article  axe  recognised,  as  the  7^»J^^^^  j^'^J^P;"^! 
vUmm^tv  •  and  aonears  not  to  be  effectually  secured  against  the  dangers  ot  mai-'^- 
2kSS^  "iL^ftSd  Z,  tai  tihen,  tl^e  majority  has  the  right  to  reform,  alter  or 
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abolish  it,  and  to  fubstitate  another,  better  calculated  to  produce  haprinew  and  wfety ; 
better  suited  to  secure  life,  liberty,  and  praperly  without  which  neither  hie  nor  hberty 
can  be  enjoyed  or  maintained  j  and  more  effectually  secured  against  the  dangers  of 
mal-administration.  But  so  long  as  the  established  Government  answers  those  cardi- 
nal purposes  of  its  institution,  the  majority  may,  indeed,  have  the  vkysiaUpoicer,  but 
it  can  have  no  moral  right,  to  overturn  it.  Now,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  tenc- 
rable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe)  that  under  our  present  Govern- 
ment, in  the  course  of  fifty-four  years,  there  has  been  no  wrong,  no  oppression— 
Again  :  the  sentence  which  the  gentlemen  overlooked,  distinctly  affirms  the  great 
prmcipie  for  which  we  are  so  earnestly  contending,  tfiat  it  behoves  men  engaged  in 
framing  a  (jnvernment,  to  establish  a  just  and  wise  Government— not  a  Government 
found^  on  theoretical  principles,  -and  squared  according  to  the  exact  model  of  [the 
natural  rights  of  mmi  which,  being  necessarily  the  same  in  all  societies  of  mankisd, 
would,  if  followed,  eventuate  every  where  in  tlie  same  form  of  civil  pohty— buta 
just  and'  wise  Government,  adapted  to  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  No  Government  'can  be  just,  or  wise,- or  safe,  whicb,  either 
wholly  or  in  any  material  degree,  ffives  one  portion  of  tlie  people  the  principal  power 
of  taxation,  and  imposes  on  the  oth^r,  the  principal  duty  of  contribution — np  Govera- 
ment  can  produce  the  srreatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  or  fail  to  destroy  them, 
wliich  does  not  provide  the  most  jealous  security  for  property,  which  does  not  wed 
power  to  property,  which  disclaims,- in  the  first  principle  of  its  (nrganizatioii.,  all  re- 
gard to  property.  No  Government  can  be  just,  or  wise,  -or  safe  for  Virginia^  wfaieh 
shall  place  the  property  of  the  East  in  the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  West 
Whenever  they  shall  take  away  tlie  little  earnings  of  my  laboilr,  or  any  part  of  them 
— whenever  they  shall  seizQ  the  bread  1  ear^J  /br  iny  children— for  their  own  local  pur- 
poses—against my  consent,  and  iho  consent  of  all  those  who  repMsent  my  intereots— 
and  I  sluul  be  bound  to  submit  to  puch  exaction,  without  means  of  redress ;  I  sJiaU  be 
obUged  to  them,  sincerely  obliged  to  them,  to  take  away  my  life  too;  I  shall  notdeaiie 
to  survive  an  hour.  To  return  to  the  sentence  in  the  bill  of  Ai^hts,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen fh>m  Frederick  overlooked ;  it  was  only  by  that  omission,  that  they  made 
Gisorge  Mason's  Bill  of  Rights  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  George 
Mason's  Constitution ;  condemned  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  of  violating  those 
saored  rij^hts  of  man  which  lie  acknowledged  and  declared.  So  it  happened  to  2a- 
dig — I  allude  to  Voltaire's  tale — a  fragmeht  of  paper  was  fi^uiid,  ceutaining  t2ie«^ 
venes  in  his  hand-writing — 

3y  crimei  of  deepest  dyo,  * 

llo*8  of  the  fhroiie  pos80s«'d, 
'Gainst  Poaro  and  Liberty, 
'  An  ontmj  profossod. 

And  tliese  lines  were  construed  into  a  seditious  and  traitorous  libel  against  the  rein- 
ing Prince  ;  and  tlie  unhappy  author  was  doomed  to  death.  But,  as  tliey  were  lead- 
ing him  to  execution,  a  parrot  flew  to  the  place,  witli  another  fi-agment  which  sared 
his  life  J  for  it  exactly  fitted  the  former,  and  on  it  were  written  other  words,  ^Krhich 
entirely  changed  tlie  complexion  of  the  supposed  hbel.     The  whole  read  thu»-^ 

By  crimo  of  decpott  dyo,  ^e'vo  socnibo  earth  made  helh 
110*8  of  thn  throne  potmeMed,  wlw  all  thoir  power  can  ^ucli — 
*G.ain«t  peace  and  liberty,  love  only  wagvs  war— 
An  enemy  profesvod — and  ono'  we  well  roay  fear.* 

The  examples  of  our  sister  States,  who  are  supposed  to  have  framed  their  Gorem- 
ments  upon  thti  principle  recommended  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  has  been  as 
earnestly  pressed  upon  us,  as  if  it  were  true,  that  they  have  in  fiict  set  us  any  suQh  ex- 
amples, and  certain,  Uiat  what  is  suitable  to  their  condition  is  also  suittble  to  olirft.  Of 
the  six  New  England  States,  it*  will  be  found,  on  an  examination  of  their  institutions, 
that  not  one  of  them  has  in  fact  adopted  any  such  principle ;  which  is  remarkable 
enough,  considering  their  dense  and  homogenious  population,  their  coinparativeJy 
small  territory,  and  the  con»ttquent  small  diversity  of  their  interests.  The  new  Con- 
stitution of  New  York  (whetlier  it  be  an  amended  aim  or  no,  I  slmll  not  presume  to  aay^) 
preftsses  to  adopt  the  principle  now  recommended  to  us,  and  yet  </eparto^^m  it,  an 
allowing  each  county,  no  matter  how  few  its  population,  at  least  one  vote ;  a  very  ma- 
terial modification :  and,  supposing  the  city  of  New  Yo»-k  shall  continue  to  grow^  for  a 
few  years  longer,  as  it  has  done  for  a  few  years  past,  if  the  State  of  New  York  do  not 

*  Tlie  En^Uah  linos  are  doggrel,  nor  do  we  know  w^ere  Mr.  l«igh  foSnd  tho  Iraoslalioo.    The 
nol  Frvnch  verses  are  quit^  nretty  : 

Par  leu  plus  RntnU  forfaiu  j'ai  vu  iroubler  la  terre  j 
i'ur  la  trone  afTormi  le  roi  nait  tout  dompter— 
Dans  la  publiqiM  paix  Pamnur  seul  fait  la  gtiorro  j 
C  08t  le  aoal  cnnoini  qui  soit  a  rwdoubtor. 
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rae  th«  day  it  g».^e  the  CSufy  such  excess  of  representation,  ont  of  mere  respect  to 
theoretical,  and  contei^^of  practical  eauality ,  I  shall  abandon  all  pretensions  to  poli- 
tical foresigiit.     The  Canstitution  of  New  Jersey  ^^es  each  county  an  equal  repre- 
sentation^  so  does  that  m    Delaware.      In  Pennsylvania,  the  representation  is  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  taxable  inhabitants:  and  every  county  is  alJowed  at  least  one. 
Wlien  the  Constitutions  of  the  North  Western  States  were  formed,  their  population 
was  small,  and  all  free,  imd  there  was  no  diversity  of  interests :  and  when  those  of  the 
Soatli  Western  States  were  formed,  their  population  was  small  too,  and  they  were  all 
planters  and  slare-iiolders,  so  that  they  had  no  diversity  of  interests,  which  it  was  ne- 
oeasary  to  balance,  in  order  to  secure.     North  Carolina  and  Maryland  are  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  ns — and  the  Constitutions  of  botli  give  to  each  county  an  equal  re- 
presentation.     Suppose  Maryland  sliould  be  seduced,  instead  of  beiiur  warned  and 
deterred,  by  our  example,  and  should  be  unwise  enough  to  caff  a  Convention  to 
amend  br  Constitution,  and  to  equalise  her  representation;  does  any  man  suppose 
her  peoplm  will  be  weak  enough,  in  deference  to  the  rights  of  man,  to  give  Baltimore 
a  representation  in  proportion  to  its  free  white  population,  and  tlius,  in  effect,  to  con- 
atiUite  that  city  mistress  of  the  State  ^     Baltimore  would  have  one-fifUi  of  the  whole 
representation ;  and,  acting  'in  mass,  Would  almost  invariably  prevail  over  the  rest, 
iince  the  rest  would  lie  weakened  by  division.      South  Carolina,  finding  herself  in 
orcomftances  similar  to  ours,  though  the  diversity  of  interests  is  by  no  means  so 
gteaj  there  as  here,  has  adopted  that  very  compound  basis  of  population  and  taxation, 
wtiich  the  amendment'of  my  friend  from  Culpeper  proposes;  and  Georgia  has  adopt- 
ed the  federal  number,  in  apportioning  her  representation,  which  comes  very  nearly 
to  thomtne  thing.     It  is  wise  to  respect  the  institutions  of  our  sister  States — to  obtain 
light,  to  borrow  ^'isdom,  to  take  warning,  from  any  quarter — but,  surely,  to  follow  the 
examples  of  those,  wliose  sitii^tion  is  ditferent  from  ours,  and  who  were  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  exercise  any  jealousy  of  numbers  for  the  safeguard  of  property  ;  and  to 
neglect  the  example  oi  those,  whose  situation  is  similar  to  ours,  and  who  yet  had  less 
occasion  than  we  have,  to  provide  such  security  for  the  interest  of  proper^ — tlits 
WQold  not  be  to  profit  by  the  examples  of  otiier  States,  but  to  despise  them. 

The -gentleuian  from  Norfolk.  (Mr.  Taylor)  and  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  (Mr. 
Baldwin)  have  told  us,  that,  disguise  the  principle  of  tlie  compound  basis  ol  white  po- 
pulation and  taxation,  as  we  may,  or  as  we  can,  it  is  giving  political  power  to  tlte  few 
over  the  manjr — to  the  wealthy  few — to  property  over  persons — and  it  is  aristocracy, 
Now,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  turn  your  attention  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  apportions  representation,  and  direct  taxation  too,  to  numbers,  ascertained  by 
add'mg  to  the  free  population,  three-fiflhs  of  the  slaves.  And  1  ask  those  gentlemen 
to  tell  me,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  zealous,  devoted  admirers,  friends  and  suppor- 
ters of  the  Federal  Constitution?  If  they  answer  no,  I  have  notliing  more  to  say. 
If  they  answer  yes—na  I  think  they  will  and  must — do  they  consider  tliat  principle  m 
the  Federal  Constitution,  arwtocrtiry  in  disguise  ?  Do  they  approve  aristocracy  m  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  only  abhOc  and  abominate  it  in  the  State  Government?  Is 
it  anti-repubhcan  in  the  one,  to  give  property  a  representation  for  its  security,  and 
perfectly  re{>nblio|m  to  give  property  the  same  kind  of  security  in  the  other  ?  What 
reaten  can  ingenuity  assign  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  in  eitlier,  wliich  is 
not  equally  applicable  to  both  ?  Sir,  to  charge  tlie  amendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Culpeper  with  aristocracy^  is  out  of  the  question — the  amendment  only  proposes  to 
provide  effeetuaX  protection  for  the  interest  of  property,  by  placing  tlie  care  of  tliem  in 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  nor  are  its  friends  to  be  deterred  from  de- 
manding a  just  security  for  It,  such  as  the  Federal  Constitution  intended  to  provide, 
by  any  anathemas  against  the  principle  as  aristocratical. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Norf  >lk,  rose  to  explain.  He  said  he  had  never  uttered  any  anathe- 
ma against  any  gentleman.  He  never  entertained  the  sentiment,  and  for  tliat  reason 
eooMnot  express  it.  He  begged  leave  to  state  tliat  lie  bad  offered  his  sentiments  to 
the  committee  on  every  occasion,  as  tlie  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  said  he  would 
d».  He  wouU  soften  notliing — he  would  mitigate  nothing,  but  would  express  the 
■Dcere  conviction  of  liis  heart,  and  would^ conceal  nothing  he  had  said.  He  would 
not  attribute  improper  motives  to  any  gentleman,  but  he  had  to  repeat,  that  the  prin- 
eif^es  which  the  gentleman  sought,  honestly,  no  doubt,  to  introduce,  were  in  liis  judg- 
ment inimical  to  all  he  was  taught  to  respect-^to  all  our  free  and  equal  institutions — 

and  at  any  hazard /«.  • 

Mr.  Leigh.     Is  it  merely  an  explanation  the  gentleman  is  going  to  offer  ? 
Mr.  Taylor.      Yes  :  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  imputing  improper  motives  to 
geatlftmen.  . 

Mr.  L«igh.  I  understood  the  gentleman  correctly.  He  imputed  aristocracy  to  the 
amendment  we  are  insisting  on,  not  to  the  friends  of  the  amendment.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand him  to  impeach  mir  motives  ;  and  I  assure  him  1  do  not  question  his,  or  those 
of  any  other  gentleman.  Tliis  is  a  vital  question  ;  and  we  must  all  be  indulged  with 
perfect  &ee4om  rn  debate. 
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Sir,  we  the  people  of  the  Eaat  demand  of  our  fellow-citizeni  of  Ihc  West,  the  nme 
principle  of  representation  for  the  security  of  our  property,  which  the  Southern  SUtM 
demanded  of  the  Northern,  and  these  conceded,  m  franung  the  Federal  Government 
Look  to  the  experience  of  tlie  Federal  Government ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
representation  apportioned  to  the  Southern  States  has  not  beenjmore  than  adequata 
to  the  security  of  their  interests— no,  not  adequate.     A  gigantic  system  of  protecting 
duties  is  proposed— the  Southern  States  in  vain  exclaim  against  its  partial  and  op- 
pressive operation — ^in  vain  deprecate,  remonstrate,  struggle — a  bare  majority  hesitates 
not  to  impose  the  tariff.     Of  the  constitutionality  of  that  system  of.  measures— of  iti 
policy  considered  by  itself,  with  a  view  to  political  economy— I  shall  give  no  Qpinidi 
now :  all  1  have  to  say,  is,  that  in  a  Government  constituted  like  ours,  it  never  can  be 
wise  to  persist  in  v»y  system  of  measures,  against  which  a  large,  portion  of  the  natsoii, 
though  it  be  a  minority,  separated  from  the  rest  by  geographical  and  political  di^aoo^ 
and  by  political  interests  loo,  so  far  as  the  pro'posed  measures  are  concerned,  raises  itf 
united  voice.     In  my  poor  opinion,  every  commercial  operation  of  .the  Federal  GtJV- 
emment,  since  I  attained  to  manhood,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  Southern,  Atlantie, 
slavB-holding,  planting  States.     In  1800,  we  had  a  great  West  India  and  a  flourishiiig 
European  trade— We  imported  for  ourselvesj  and  for  a  ^ood  part  of  North  Carolina^ 
perhaps  of  Tennessee — where  is  all  that  trade  now  ?  anmhilalftd.— Where  is  the  oanl- 
tal  which  carried  it  on.^  gone.     So-,  we  have  not  an  adequate  representation  in  the 
Federal  Government.    And  as  to  that  which  we  have,  I  have  heard  one  gentlenuoi 
doubt  the  wisdom  and  justice,  of  the  principle  which  gave  It  to  us — the  ^ntleman 
from  Albemarle.     [Mr.  Gordon  exphiined— iie  thought  he  had  said,  that  wi9e  states- 
men might  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  principle  of  representation.]     If  the  ^ntieman 
does  not  doubt  himself,  I  have  only  to  ask  his  attention  to- another  consideration.  Sup- 
pose the  Legislature  of  this  State  reformed  and  based  Upon  white  poj>ulation ;  the 
time  comes  tor  making  a  new  apportionment  of  our  representation  in  CongresB*,  the 
W*Bt  insists,  that  that  too  Shall  be  apportioned  according  to  whitd  population ;  the 
Loudoun  district  joins  the  West,  as  it  does  now ;  and  Albemarle,  in  its  leal  for  the 
rights  of  man,  fbrgets  her  old  love  and  abandons  State  Rights— then  shall  we  see 
Virginia,  hke  Kentucky,  hitched  to  the  car  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  Internal 
Improvement  and  protecting  duties. 

Mr.  Leigh,  being  iktigued,  here  gave  the  flDor  to  Mr.  Powell. 
On  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  who  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Committee  wooM 
rise,  in  order  to  aJlow  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  another  day  to  conclude  bis  re- 
marks, the  Committee  rose  and  reported  progress. 
Tha  Convention  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  November  4,  1829. 

The  Convention  mot  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  wiA  prayer  by  the  Rigfat 
Rev.  Bishop  Moore  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Stanard  in  the  Chair,  and  the  question  still  being  on  the  report  of  the  Legi^ative 
Committee,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Green,  by  substituting  for  wnite  po- 
pulation exdusivefVy  white  population  and  taxation  combined ^ 

Mr.  Leioh  of  Chesteriiela,  resumed. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  yesterday  considered  the 
examples  of  our  sister  States,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stbtee,  so  ftf  » 
they  have  any  bearing  on  the  proposition  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  with  a  view  to  shew,  that  representi- 
tion  bascfd  on  taxaticm  and  population  combined, — and  representation  of  persons  ind 
property,  and  of  slaves  as  one  or  the  other — were  not,  in  the  general  senae  of  Ane- 
rica,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Republican  Government,  or  at  all  obiioxious  to  the 
i.nputation  of  aristocracy.  Gentlemen  may  think  it  strange,  that  I  should  take  my 
pains  to  clear  our  proposition  of  that  imputation.  But,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know,  that  words  are  things,  and  potent  things  too— and  that  if  an  odious  epithet  oao 
be  fixed  on  any  proposition*  or  measure-,  that  will  suffice  to  enlist  thousands  againit 
it,  and  in  the  end,  ^nerally,  to  damn  it  forever.  In  truth,  the  question  we  are  con- 
sidering, is  a  question  of  State  policy,  unaffected  by  any  theories^  democratic,  repub- 
lican, or  aristocratic — it  is  simply  this  :  which  scheme  of  representation  ought  we  to 
adopt  for  the  House  of  Delegates — ^that  reported  bv  the  Legislative  Committee,  Of 
that  proposed  by  the  gentleman  fipom  Culpeper  ?  Which  is  the  more  politic,  wise  ani 
J9st,  having  regard  to  all  circumstances,  and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  etM^  *°^ 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

The  Committee  must  pardon  me,  if  I  recur,  for  a  brief  space,  to  that  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  commonly  called  the  Federal  numker.    Its  hiatoiy  is  tom^ 
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what  cmious.  Originallf  ,  under  the  articleB  of  confederation^  eaoh  State  was  to  con- 
tribute qwftas  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  value  of  its  landed  property ;  but  that 
principl«  being  deemed  inconvenient  in  practice,  it  was  thought  best  to  substitute  a 
pt'mci^e  of  contribu^n,  ap;>oruoned  to  the  population  of  the  several  States.  In  the 
ditcoesioa  of  this  proposition — part  of  th*  debate  has  recently  been  published — ^the 
Northern  Stales  insisted,  that  slaves  were  prrsonsy  and  that  we  ought  to  contribute  in 
proportion  to  our  whole  population,  bond  and  free ;  and  the  Southern  States  contended, 
that  they  were  property y  and  ought  not  to  be  tak«n  into  the  estimate  of  population,  in 
settling  the  rate  of  contribution ;  eacli  party  maintaining  that  side  of  the  question,  on 
which,  in  that  aspect  of  it,  their  interests  lay.  No  wonder  !  all  men  do  so — always 
haye  done,— and  ever  will  do  so.  It  was  not  till  1783,  that  Congress  agreed  to  pro- 
pose an  aniendment,  by  which  the  States  were  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  tlieir 
populatk»i,  to  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  their  free  citizerfs  three-iiiUis  of  their 
(lares.  WTiether  or  no  this  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  States,  1  do  not  certainly 
know;  Imt  this  was  the  origin  of  Uu  Federal  number.  I  have  had  recourse  in  vain, 
to  eveiy  source  of  information  accessible  to  me,  to  ascertain  how  that  precise  propor- 
tiofi  of  the  slaves,  tkree-Jiflhs,  ca^e  to  be  adopted — what  mode  or  principle  of  esti- 
liiaCe  led  to  it.  "Some  reason  for  it,  there  must  have  been — and  it  is  remarKable,  that 
if  the  Federal  number  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  representation,  any  where  I  believe, 
certainly  in  Virginia,  it  will  give  a  result  pretty  ne&rly  the  same  as  the  combined  basis 
(rf'#hite  population  and  taxation — ^in  \  irginia,  the  difference,  in  a  House  of  one 
kimdredana  twenty,  would  not  be  more  than  one  delegate,  to  any  section  (speaktne 
in  modish  phrase)  or  division,  of  the  State,  divide  it  as  you  wil^iby  Unes  East  and 
West,  or  North  and  South.  The  Federal  Ck)nvention  of  1787  had,  for  the  first  time, 
to  arrange  a  representation  of  the  people  in  Congress.  The  Statesmen  of  the  North 
9Ad  South  now,  doubtless,  changed  sides  with  their  interests  :  in  the  view  of  the 
firma-f  riaves  were  now  property ;  in  the  view  of  the  laUtr^  they  were  persons. 
However,  they  made  a  compromise,  and  agreed  on  the  same  Federal  number  which 
had  been  proposed  in  1783. 

It  is  contended  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  representation  and  taxation  ; 
Uiat  representation  can  only  be  of  persons  ;  that  property  has  no  claim  to  representa- 
tion ;  that  slaves  are  mere^  property,  for  which,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  no  re- 
presentation— and  it  has  been  ^^y  said,  that  the  provision  of  the  Federal  number 
iA  the  Constitution^  of  the  United  Kates  does  not  in  fact,  and  was  not  intended  by 
its^bunders  to  oppuffn  any  of  these  propositions.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  gentle- 
men imagine,  that  the  basis  of  the  Federal  number  was  adopted  ?  They  say,  it  was 
a  tompiomise.  And  how  far  does  that  carry  tliem  in  the  argument  ?  The  question 
still  recurs,  what  was  the  ground  of  compromise  ?  and  what  were  the  interests  com- 
promised ?  The  Constitution  provides  that  representation  and  direct  taxation  shall 
fcoth  be  apportioned  to  the  same  ratio,  the  Federal  number ;  that  is,  that  representa- 
tion and  taxation  shall  be  proportioned  each  to  the  other:  And,  Sir,  I  shell  affirm, 
and  that  without  fear  a€  contradiction  after  the  proofs  I  shall  adduce,  that  this  provi- 
sion was  adopted  and  defended  on  thd  grounds,  that  there  ought  to  be  the  same  rule 
.  for  representation  as  for  contribution — that  slaves  are  persons  as  well  as  property — 
and  that  whether  persons  or  property,  or  of  a  mixed  character  partaking  of  both,  the 
South  was  entitk:d  to  representation  for  them. 

Sir,  I  refer  the  Committee  to  the  54th  number  of  The  Federalist  ^I  know  not  who 
was  the  author  of  it*)  in  which  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  discussed,  and  in  which  after  maintaining  that  the  Southern  States  rightly  claimed 
a  representation  for  their  Slaves  as  personSy  tiie  author  proceeds — ^**  It  is  agreed  on  all 
sides,  *  that  numbers,*  (meaning  gross  numbers,  bond  and  free)  are  the  best  scale  of 
weshh,  as  they  are  the  only  proper  scale  of  representation. — Would  the  Convention 
have  been  impartial  or  consistent,  if  they  had  rejected  the  slaves  from  the  list  of  in- 
habitants when  the  shares  of  representation  were  to  be  calculated,  and  inserted  them 
on  the  lists  when  the  tariff  of  contributions  was  to  be  adjusted  ?  Could  it  be  reason- 
A!y  expected,  that  the  Southern  States  would  concur  in  a  system,  which  considered 
their  daves  in  some  degree  as  men  when  burdens  were  to  be  imposed,  but  refused  to 
<Smsider  them  in  the  same  light  when  advantages  were  to  be  conferred." — In  the  se- 
ifael  of  the  same  letter,  it  is  said:  **  After-all,  may  not  another  ground  be  taken,  on 
which  this  article  of  the  Constitution  may  admit  of  a  still  more  ready  defence  ?  We 
have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  representation  related  to  persons  only,  and 
not  at  all  to  property.  But  is  this  a  just  idea  ?  Government  is  instituted,  not  less  for 
the  protection  of  the  property,  than  of  the  persons,  of  individuals.  The  one,  there- 
feie,  as  wen  as  the  other,  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  tliose  who  are  charged 
with  the  Government.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that,  in  several  of  the  States^  and 
particularly  in  the  State  of  New- York,  one  branch  of  the  Government  is  intended 
more  especially  to  be  the  guardian  of  property,  and  is  accordingly  elected  by  that  part 

*  Mr.  IbdiMNi  afterwards  avowed  in  his  place,  Uiot  he  was. 
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of  society,  wliich  is  most  interested  in  this  object  of  Government.  In  the  Federal 
Constitution,  this  policy  does  not  prevail.  The  rights  of  property  are  conunitted  to 
the  same  hands  with  the  personal  rights.  Some  attention  therefore,  ought  to  be  paid 
to  property  in  the  choice  of  those  hands." 

Again,  Sir — I  presume  it  will  be  agreed,  that  no  man  better  understood  the  reasbps  • 
on  wiuch  the  various  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  grounded,  than  Gene- 
ral Hamilton.     Allow  me,  then,  to  refer  the  Committee  to  what  he  said,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  New- York  which  ratified  the  Constitution,  on  the  subject  of  this  federal 
number^-"  The  first  thinff  objected  to  (said  he)  is  that  clause  which  allows  a  represen- 
tation for  three-fifths  of  Uie  negroes. — Much  has  been  said  of  the  impropriety  of  re- 
presenting men  who  have  no  will  of  their  own.     Whetlier  this  be  reasomug  or  declar 
mation,  I  will  not  presume  to  say.     It  is  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  have  a  ^eat*part  of  their  population,  as  well  as  property,  in  blacks.     The 
regulation  complamed  of  was  one  result  of  the  spirit  of  accommodation  which  govern^ 
ecTthe  Convention }  -and  without  this  indulgence  no  union  could  possibly  have  been 
formed.     But,  Sir,  considering  some  pecuhar  advantages  we  derive  from  them,  it  is 
entirely  just  that  they  should  be  gratified.     The  Southern  States  possess  certain  ata- 
ples,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c.  which  mu^t  be  capital  objects  in  treaties  of  eommeica 
with  forei^  nations,  and  the  advantage  which  they  necessarily  procure  in  theae 
treaties,  will  be  felt  throughout  all  the  States.     But  the  justice  of  this  plan  will  a|^ 
pear  in  .inother  view — The  beet  tcrkers  on  Government  ftave  heidy  tiuU  represaOatitm 
should  be  compounded  of  persons  and  property. — This  rule  has  been  adopted  aflfiu  as  it 
could  be  in  New- York. — It  will,  however,  by  no  means  be  admitted,  that  slaves  .ai» 
considered  altogether  as  property.    They  are  men,  though  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  slavery.     They  are  persons  known  to  the  mimicipal  laws  of  the  States  which  tbey 
inhabit,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  nature.     Bui  representation  and  taxation  go  together; 
and  one  uniform  rule  oug/it  to  apply  to  both.     Would  it  be  just  to  compute  slaves 
in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  discard  tliem  from  tlie  estimate  in  the  apportionment 
of  representatives.''     Would  it  be  just  to  impose  a  singular  burden,  without  confer- 
ring some  adequate  advantage  P — Another  circumstance  ought  to  be  considered.    The 
rule  we  have  been  speaking  of,  is  a  general  rule,  and  applies  to  all  the  States.     Now. 
you  have  a  ^eat  number  of  people  m  your  State  j  which  are  not  represented  at  all,  ana 
nave  no  voice  in  your  Government:  these  will  be  included  in  tlie  enumeration — not 
two-fifths — ^nor  three-fifths — but  the  whole.    This  proves,  that  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  are  not  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  but  extend  to  every  part  of  the  Union." 
— You  see,  Sir,  that  General  Hamilton  thought,  that  the  Southern  States  had  as  just 
a  claim  to  representation  for  their  slave  labour,  as  the  Northern  States  for  their  free 
white  labour — and  he  said  tliis  to  the  people  of  New-York,  almost  all  of  whose  day- 
labourers  were  free  white  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  by  several  gentlemen,  and  particularly  by  the 
gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  that  if  tlie  amendment  proposing  the  com- 
pound basis  of  white  population  and  taxation  prevail,  which  he  regards  as  a  simple 
claim  for  a  representation  of  our  slaves,  the  effect  will  be,  to  make  Uie  people  of  the 
West  the  slaves  of  the  people  of  the  East,  to  the  end  of  time.     If  this  was  intended 
to  excite  the  angry  feelmgs  of  the  West,  it  was  surely  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
But,  if  it  was  meant  for  argument,  it  exhibited  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  scheme  re- 
.  ported  by  the  Legislative  Committee  itself,  and  that  in  aparticular,  concerning  whieh, 
there  has  been  very  little,  if  any  diversity  of  opinion.     The  argument  is  founded,  first, 
on  the  factf  that,  at  this  time,  the  cis-montane  country  not  only  pays  a  fax  greater 
amount  of  revenue,  but  contains  also  the  majority  of  white  population,  which,  com- 
bined, must  give  us  a  majority  of  Delegates;  and  then,  on  the  supposition^  that  the  mp^ 
portionment  of  the  representation  now  to  be  made,  is  to  be  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
And  yet,  the  same  gentleman  tells  us,  he  has  no  doubt,  that  in  thirtv  years,  the  majo- 
rity of  white  popukUon  will  be  found  on  the  West  side  of  the  Alleghany,  let  alon^ 
the  Vallejr — and  the  Auditor's  estimate  infi^rms  us,  that  tJie  cis-montane  white  popu^ 
lation,  which  in  18^- was  greater  than  that  on  the  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  by  1^,000, 
exceeds  it  now  by  only  43,000 — and  the  gentleman  must  know,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
every  scheme  that  has  been  suggested,  ana  part  of  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, that  there  shall  be  new  enumerations  of  the  people,  and  new  assessments  o£ 
taxable  property,  and  new  apportionments  of  the  representation,  in  1835,  and  again 
in  1845,  and  afterwards  once  m  every  twenty  years  at  least. — Now,  as  the  white  popU" 
lation  increases  in  the  West  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  in  t}*e  East,  the  propprtioii 
of  Western  representation  will  increase  m  virtue  of  tliat  element  of  the  compotwd  ba- 
sis; and,  as  their  population  increases,  their  lands  must  be  enhanced  in  value,  all  their 
taxahle  property  must  be  augmented,  and  the  revenue  they  pay  into  the  Treasoiy 
must  also  increase,  and  they  will  gain  a  greater  share  of  tlie  representation  in  virtu© 
of  that  element  of  the  compound  basis  also—unless,  indeed,  it  be  supposed  that,  thougb. 
their  population  increase  and  their  wealth  too,  ever  so  much,  they  ought  never  to  con- 
tribute a  greater  proportional  amount  than  they  now  do,  and  that  the  taxation  on  them 
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ooffht  to  >>e  redu'sed,  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  their  contribatioiis  at  the  present 
reduced  amount.  The  compound  ratio,  therefore,  will  work  gradually,  to  augment 
their  share  of  representation,  both  ways;  and,  in  due  time,  to  give  them  a  greater 
share  of  it  than  us.  I  have  not  calculated  the  time  which  it  will  take,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  compound  ratio,  to  transfer  the  balance  of  power  to  the  West,  nor  am  I 
Tei7  competent  to  the  task  *,  but  if  the  gentleman  from  tfrooke  will  ascertain  the  date 
when  the  majcxrity  of  white  population  will  be  found  on  the  West  side  of  the  Allegha- 
ny, I  can  venture  to  assure  lum  that  the  tramontane  country,  upon  our  own  plan,  will, 
before  that  time  comes,  have  the  majority  in  th«  House  of  Delegates — and  then,  Sir, 
1  am  content  that  they  shall  have  it.  They  will  acquire  it  gradually,  and  as  they  oc- 
qmrtj  learn  to  use  it,  with  justice  and  moderation.  They  will  not  acquire  it,  till  they 
ieam  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  crown  they  are  destined  to  bear — and  that  feeling  will 
chftsteo  their  love  of  power.  They  will  not  acquire^  it,  till  they  shall  contribute  out 
of  their  pockets,  under  any  scheme  of  uniform  tajt:ation,  such  a  proportion  of  the  re- 
venae,  as  will  gire  them  a  substantial  community  of  interest  with  us  in  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  if  not  in  the  appropriation  of  revenue.  They  can  only  acquire  it,  by  giving 
ns  that  bond  mth  surdtyf  wluch  my  friend  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott)  demanded — we 
■ball  have  a  security  in  their  self-love,  in  their  own  interest,  that  they  will  not  abuse 
their  power.  Sir^  I  have  no  unreasonable  jealousy  or  distrust  of  them.  Indeed,  I 
have  always  known,  that  upon  the  principles  of  the  existing  ConstiU^on,  the  balance 
of  power  would  in  time,  and  in  no  long  Ume,  be  transferred  to  the  \^st.  Why,  then, 
I  saaH  be  asked,  have  I  been  so  strenuous  a  defender  of  our  old  institutions?  Because, 
in  preserving  them,  I  should  have  preserved  a  great  deal,  apart  from  this,  this  question 
of  the  balance  of  power,  which  I  dearly  prize — because  in  preseving  them,  I  should 
hive  avoided  this  very  ccntest,  which,  terminate,  as  it  may,  is  a  sore  evil  in  itself— 
beeraae  I  should  have  preserved  that  sentiment  of  veneration  for  constituted  authori- 
ty, which  is  now  forever  lost,  which  gave  sufficient  moral  force  to  execute  the  laws, 
md  thos  dispensed  with  the  exertion  of  the  strong  arm  of  Government;  for  when- 
ever physical  force  becomes  necessary,  the  spirit  of  Republican  Government  must 
eeaae  to  direct  the  system,  and  even  tlie  empty  form  must  soon  perish.  And  now  let 
Bie  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  West,  why  are  tney  so  urgent  for  the  immediate  pofl8e9- 
■ion  of  power?  for  this  sudden,  abrupt  transfer  of  it  to  their  hands  ?  when  they  sure- 
ly ouffht  to  know,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  the  transfer,  without  giving  with 
it  unlimited  domiiiion  over  our  pmert^ — without  ^ying  them  power  to  take  from  the 
poor  man  of  the  East  the  fruits  of  his  mdustry,  and  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  his 
ehildren.  It  is  that  rage  for  Internal  Improvement — for  wherever  I  see  that  passion, 
there  I  find  the  passion  for  reform,  and  thence  I  hear  those  scoffings  at  eveiy  senti- 
Bsnt  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the  institutions  our  wise,  prudent  and  virtuous  an- 
eestors  bequeathed  to  us. 

We  have  been  told.  Sir,  that  we  have  no  dangers  to  apprehend  from  an  immediate 
transfer  of  power  to  the  West  over  the  East-^— power  to  tax  our  property  according  to 
their  ideas  of  justice,  and  to  appropriate  the  revenue  we  are  to  pay,  according  to  the ir 
view*  of  poUcy ;  tliat  wc  have  ample  security  in  the  honesty  of  our  western  br<  - 
thien;  that  we  are  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  sdf-lovt  is  the  great  spring  of  human 
actions ;  that  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  is  sufficient  to  resist  its  promptings,  and 
subdue  its  influence^  that  "self-love  and  social  are  the  same."  I  Know,  that  there 
are  individual  men — few,  however — who,  upon  some  occasions— very  unfrequent — 
can  disobey  the  dictates  of  self-love,  and  disregard  their  own  interests,  at  the  call  of 
tjmpaihv  fer  other  individuals,  friendship,  affection  and  gratitude.  But,  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  human  kind,  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  tradition  to 
ear  own  times  and  country,  there  has  never  been  a  single  instance  of  any  society  of 
men,  of  men  acting  in  masses  great  or  small,  who  forgot  self-interest,  or  what  the^ 
iil^posed  to  be  so,  for  a  moment.  It  was  not  generosity,  which  prompted  France  to 
•wst  us  in  our  revolutionary  struggle — it  was  self-love — mistaken  self-love,  in  my 
opinion — but  still  sheer  self-love,  ft  is  not  generosity,  wliich  has  excited  our  so  ear- 
Best  wish  for  the  independence  of  the  South  American  States  of  Old  Spain — it  is  our 
self-love — the  desire  to  profit  by  her  trade — ^mistaken  seh-love  again,  1  fear ;  for  we 
shall  probably  lose  by  their  rivalry  more  than  we  shall  gain  by  their  custom.  It  is 
■•If-love  alone  that  recommends  the  system  of  protecting  duties — the  American  sys- 
tenw-to  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  Northern  States ;  and  it  is  self-love  which  incites 
the  Sooth  to  such  strenuous  opposition.  It  is  self-love,  which  now  divides  this  Con- 
vention, on  this  very  question. 

The  moral  sense  and  the  honesty  of  the  people  of  the  West !  I  pray  gentlemen  to 
ondentand  me — ^thej  are  not  to  suspect  me  of  the  nonsense  and  folly  of  imputing  to 
them  any  peculiar  nee  of  disposition.  I  entertain  no  such  opinion  of  the  West  or  of 
tbe  Worth--if  I  did,  I  would  give  my  vote  for  separation  this  moment.  I  have  mark- 
ed the  growth  of  native  talent,  of  intellectual  culture,  of  moral  worth,  in  the  West — 
1  have  watched  young  merit  there,  in  its  dawning,  in  its  rise  and  its  meridian — with 
l^*vty  good  will  and  sincere  delight ;  and  saying  this^  I  think  I  may  safely  vouch  any 
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gentleman  of  the  West,  who  knows  me,  for  my  witness.  I  admit,  'Oiat  the  people  of 
the  West  are  as  honest  as  those  of  the  East ;  and  I  would  refuse  them  no  confidence 
which  I  would  ask  them  to  repose  in  us.  And  then  I  tell  them,  plainly,  that,  in  my 
Opiluon,  they,  nor  any  body  oi  men  on  earth,  are  honest  enough  to  be  entrusted  witA 
dominion  over  the  property  of  others,  uncontrolled  by  their  own  community  of  in- 
terest in  that  property,  and  m  the  disposition  of  it.  This  is  the  very  dominion,  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  West  are  so  importunately  asking  us  to  con'^ede  to  them.  Yes, 
Sir,  they  ask  us  to  put  our  all  into  common  stock  witli  them,  and  tlien  confide  in  the 
unerring  dictates  of  their  vurral  sensB,  that  they  will  carve  no  unjust  share  for  them- 
selves— they  ask  us  to  put  tiiree  dollars  of  our  money  into  tlie  treasury,  for  every  dol- 
lar which  they  shall  contribute  of  their  own,  and  trust  tliem  to  make  a  just,  fair  and 
impartial  application  of  it  for  the  common  weal.  This  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 
The  man,  who,  in  private  life,  should  accede  to  such  a  proposal,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  simpleton — a  natural  fool — and  the  law  would  appoint  a  guardian  to  take  care  of 
his  person  and  estate.  Can  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  West  flatter  themselves,  that  their 
moral  sense  is  so  strong,  tliat  it  will  always  be  proof  against  continual  temptation? 
**  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil." — So  our  Saviour  taught  us  to 
pray — and,  in  my  sense  of  the  prayer,  the  ddlvery  from  evil  depends  on  the  exemption 
from  temptation. 

Sir,  I  fear  wa  are  in  the  habit  of  counting  too  much  upon  the  purity  and  virtue  of 
our  society,  as  trpermanent  security  against  all  political  evils.  I  told  the  committee 
yesterday,  that  J  intended  to  open  my  whole  mmd  without  reserve — ^This  is  the  huA 
scene  of  my  political  life  ;  before  I  came  here  I  weeded  all  the  hopes  of  ambition 
from  my  heart ;  anH  I  now  declare  my  conscientious  belief,  unpopular  as  the  avowal 
of  it  may  be,  that  from  the  beffinning  of  time,  never  any  nation  made  a  more  rapid 
progress  in  corruption,  than  have  tnese  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  be^leave  to  mention  a  few  the  most  obvious  of  many  symptoms.  Even  in 
this  Crood  Old  Dominion,  for  one  place-hunter  that  was  to  be  seen  when  I  first  jmw 
up  to  manhood,  there  are  ten  now — Yes,  the  number  is  tenfold  at  the  least,  "niey 
swarm  in  the  country  and  in  the  city — they  infest  our  public  places— they  invade  our 
privacy,  and  disturb  the  quiet  of  their  industrious  neiglibours  with  their  solieitationB. 
They  are  themselves  marketable  commodities ;  they  put  up  their  princi|de8,  their 
opinions,  their  votes,  at  auction  to  the  higliest  bidder,  setting  the  hignest  value  npon 
their  services,  but  willing  to  take  any  price  they  ean  get.  Men,  hardly  fit  for  irclerii- 
Bhipf  aspire  to  embassies ;  and  men,  who  aspire  to  embassies,  will  descend  to  a  clerk- 
ship—Office !--office  and  emolument,  liigh  or  low.  State  or  Federal ! — any  sort  of  of- 
fice, which  will  save  them  the  pain  of  earning  their  living  by  honest  indostiT.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  corruption  of  all  orders  of  men  in  Great  Britain — l¥het  b 
it  ?  Does  any  man  .suppose,  Uiat  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  that  entry  man  hat 
his  price f  he  was  talking  of  a  price  to  be  told  out  in  gumeas  ?  No— «ome  are  to  be 
purchased  with  honors — some  with  the  power  to  purchase  others-^-some  with  the 
emoluments  of  place.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  here. — **  €ro  to  the  ant,  then 
sluggard  ;  study  her  wajrs,  and  be  wise."  There  is  a  little  white  ant  in  the  Weet  In- 
dies, the  ]  est  of  the  country— lay  the  smallest  lump  of  sugar  on  a  mahogany  table, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes,  there  will  be  hundreds  around  it — ^tread  upon  a  lizard  in  the 
evening,  and  the  next  morning  they  will  present  you  the  cleanest  and  most  perfect 
skeleton  imaginable.  So,  Sir,  tlie  greedy  exjiectants  of  office  ore  continually  on  die 
look-out — let  a  poor  Postmaster  or  Collector  be  sick,  and  they  begin  to  collect  their 
volume  of  recommendations — ^let  him  die,  and  before  his  remains  are  committed  to 
his  mother  earth,  the  whole  swarm  is  at  Wasliington.— Then,  Sir,  look  at  the  daily 
Press,  which,  in  this  country,  is  tlie  true  exemplar  vita'  morunupie.  Why  is  it,  that 
upon  all  pohtical  questions — presidential  election,  or  what  not — ^the  whole  ari^ment 
turns  on  the  single  point,  which  side  will  get  the  majority  ?  because  that  is  the  most 
effectual  argument  to  carry  the  majority  ;  for,  the  party  that  shall  prevail,  is  to  have 
the  disposal  of  honors,  and  offices,  and  emoluments,  and  partizans  are  to  be  excited  to 
exertion,  or  acquired,  only  by  the  hope  of  reward.  There  is  another  class  of  men, 
who  (I  think)  have  sprunor  up  in  Virginia,  or  ratlier  began  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
separate  claiss,  within  the  last  fifteen  yeirs.  They  do  not  regard  tliemselves  as  a  part 
of  the  people — they  profess  theaiselves  the  people's  servants — the  people's  friends^-tke 
prople's  men  ;  meaning  nothing  more,  in  plain  £nglish,  than  that  they  are  the  men  far 
tJm  people's  money. — ^They  have  no  opinions  and  no  will  of  their  own — whatever  the 
people  think,  they  think — wliatever  the  people  desire,  they  desire — whatever  tiie  peo- 
ple willf  they  are  content — and,  therefore,  whatever  of  honor  or  emolument  the  peo- 
ple have  to  bestow,  they  expect  to  receive  it  at  their  hands.  Sir,  /  am  one  of  tike 
pf'tple ;  and  1  have  noted  tlie  ways,  and  know  perfectly  how  to  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives and  the  merits,  of  these  our  kind  officious  friends  and  servants.  In  Monar- 
chies, the  King  is  the  fountain  of  honor  and  office  :  In  RepubHcs,  the  people.  There 
are  courtiers  of  the  people  as  well  as  courtiers  of  Kings.  The  motives  of  both  are 
exactly  alike ;  tlieur  ends  the  same  j  their  conduct  is  diflSrent  only  in  mode ;  and  it  is 
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equally  true  of  the  courtiers  of  dispeople,  as  of  the  ciurtiere  of  Kings,  tijat,  exactly 
m  {iroportion  to  the  contempt  they  entertain  in  their  hearts,  for  the  persons  to  whom 
their  fliUeries  are  addressed,  is  the  extra va^iice  of  their  adulation.  Sir,  the  last  hop© 
of  the  Republic  rests  in  that  class— and,  thank  Heaven,  it  yet  constitutes  the  great  body 
of  the  people — ^who,  possessing  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  improved  by  honest  In- 
dustry, placed  above  the  temptation  of  Doverty,  and  exempt  from  the  temptations  of 
prosperity,  never  so  mucii  as  dream  or  tlie  emoluments  of  office — the  honest,  hard- 
working yeomanry  of  this  country,  who  liitherto  have  fed,  cloathed,  protected,  and 
sust-iined  society.  Bat,  Iiow  long  will  these  pillars  of  the  Republic  remain  stable  and 
•©feci,  under  the  mighty  weight,  with  a  Government,  tlie  first  principle  of  which  is, 
avowedly,  toi^e  an  utt^-r  disre^^ard  of  the  interests  and  security  of  property. 

•4?en(leiBeD  who  support  the  ^fjfop^ition  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  aware  tliat 
our  a^pre/iensfons  of  danorer  from  tiie  i^ractical  oj>eration  of  the  principle  are  real,  and 
seeiiiinir/y  aware  too.'thit  those  apprehensions  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  foundatiou, 
have  prjpo>ed  to  us  a  guamhty  against  any  abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation  ;  a  pro- 
mise, sn  solernn,  SQ  clear,  so  stjotig,  so  bindrng  on  the  conscience  of  tlie  reformed 
Legisktare,  that  its  efficiency  cannot  be  doubted.     I  have  heard  of  such  a  guaritnty, 
ever  since  this  question  was  first  stnrtod.     It  has  beert  my  tyiisfortune.  Sir,  in  all  dis- 
cussons'concerriinff'  the  necew5ity  of  reform,  and  the  ineriU-of  the  reforms  proJ>08ed  in 
oar  ancieiit  iiistif utJons,  not  only  never  t6  convince  the  reformers  on  any  one  point, 
bnt  hardly  ever  to  succeed  m  making-  myself  intelligible  to  them,  t|]|0U(rh  I  latfe  al-    j 
ways  \he  utfiiost  pains  4o  c?ttathe.*ray  thoughts  in  the  plainest  word.*?  of  ^nglo-Saxon 
root  that  i  can  find  ;  and  (Upon  this  s\ibject  of  guaranty,  esj>ecially)  I  have  ever  found 
gfeat  difficulty  in  comprehending  Uicir  meaning.     What  seems  to  tliem  clear  as  the 
noon-diy  8Un,.has  been  to. my  eyes,  mist  nfid  tvyilight,  and  sometimes  utter  darkless. 
Returning  from  Cumberland  last  spring,  whitlier  1  went  to  present  myself  to  the 
people  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  this  body-^1  found  at  night,  in  the  lower  end  of 
Pbwhatan,  a  newspaper,  in  which  was  a  letter,  explaining  the  general  views  of  the 
writer,  on  t|ie  questions  most  Hkely  to  engage  the  attention  of  tliis  Convention  ;  a 
featieman,  wboee  intelligence  and  virtue  1  have  evef  h^  in  tlie  highest  respect  and 
esteem,  and  with  w^hom  I  have  been  always  unlling  to  confer,  to  put  mind  to  mind 
fiurly,  and  to  abide  the  result.  The  letter  suggested  wnat  he  thought  a  sufficient  guar- 
aaty.     With  a  very  paihful  exertion  of  the  little  ^ye-sight  tliit  remains  to  me — I 
wish  the  printer  wouid  look  to. the  niending  of  his  types,  instead  of  mending  the 
C<HistJtution — 1  succeeded  in  makintr  out  the  ic(/rtls  ,•'  but  then,  to  my  surprise,  I 
coold  net  understand  the  vimnhi<r  of  t/iem.     Well,  Sir,  the  first  reformer  I  met  with,  ^ 
after  my  return  to  this  town,  kn'owiryr  my  particular  anxiety  on  this  head,  asked  me, 
whether  I  would  not.be  satisfied  with  such  a  guaranty  as  the  letter  I  had  read  in 
Powhatan,  proposed.     I  tpld  hhn,"-!  really  did  not  understind  it.     He  did  not  express 
in  tojTds,  bnt  he  fooked,  a  strong  doubt  of  my  sincerity.     In  the  evening  of  the  scune 
<Uy,  I  fell  in  company  with  the  printer  ;   who  asked  me,  generally,  what  I  thought  of 
the  letter  ;  and,  tne  guaranty  being  uppermost  in  niy  mind,  I  told  him  I  could  not 
understand  the  pas^ge  that  related  to  that  knotty  subject ;  and  that  it  reminded  me 
of  a  piece  of  humour  of  &wifl  in  his  Talr  of  a  Tub — He  states  some  misty,  unintel- 
ligibJe.,  metaphysical  question,  upon  which,  he  says. 'lie  h;is  bestowed  much  reflection, 
«nd  hiving  with  in^nite   paips  acquired  a  clear  conception  of  it,  he  shall  proceed  to 
hy  the  mattef  open  to  his  readers  ;  and  then   follows  half  a  page  of  asterisks,  con- 
cluding—^'' And  this  I  take  to  be  a  clear  account  of  the  whole  matter."     "  Sir,"  (said 
my  friend,  the  printer,)  **  I<lare  say  you  irtean  that  for  jest;  but  it  is  literally  true, 
that  there  was  an  out  of  a  line  or  two  of  thit  pissnge,  in  the  manuscript  copy  of  the 
l^er,  which  was  furrtiaJied  for  the  press  and  printf5''     But,  Sir,  1  do  understand  the 
fflieanihg  of  the  guaranty  offerediis  by  the  gentlt»iTian  from  l^airfax  (Mr.  Fitzhugh.) 
tib  meaning  is  very,  plain — There  is,  indeed,  a  fatal  perspicacity  in  it,  which  leaves 
m  d  lubt  ef^the  utter  futihty  of  the  security  it  proposes  to  provide  for  us.     These  are 
the  words— 

"  Rtsofeedf  That  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  inij>ose  taxes,  ou^ht  to  be  so  limited, 
ts  to  prohibit  tlie  imposition' on  property,  either  real  or  personal,  of  any  Other  than  an 
**  ad  vuiorrm'  tajc ;  and  that  in  apportioning  this  tax,  either  for  State  or*County  pur- 
pose*, the  whole  visible  projferty  (household  furniture  and  wearing  apparel  excepteJ) 
of  each  individual  in  t!ie  coiiimunity,  ought  to  be  valued,  and  ta.\.ed  only  in  proportion 
to  its  value  :  Provided,  however,  thit  no  individual,  whose  ^property  (with  the  above 
exception)  does  not  exceed  in  value  dollars,  ought  tcr  be  subject  to  any  property 
lax  whatever  :  And  provided,  moreover,  tliat  the  Legislature  may  impose  on  all  pro- 
fejsiona  aniT occupations,  usually  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  support,  such  taxes  as  ma^ 
be  deemed  reason aole."   "  » 

'•  Resolved^  That,  to  prevent  an  unfair  distribution  of  tlie  reveniffe  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Legislature  ought  to  be  prohibited  fVom  making  approjiriations  (except 
by  the  vote*  of  two-thirds  of 'the  members  of  both  its  branches)  to  any  road  or  canal, 
until  thiee-fiflhs  of  the  amount  ilecessary  to  complete  euch'rd&d  or  caiial,  shall  have 
'  22 
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been  otherwise  Bubseribed,  and  either  paid  or  seenred  to  be  paid  as  the  law  may  di- 
rect." ,  ... 

Now,  the  first  resolution  only  proposes  to  provide,  that  taxes  instead  of  being  im- 
poped  on  specific  articles  of  property,  ^all  be  ad  vidorem  taxes.     Of  tlie  inconveni- 
ence, and  perhdps  tlie  impracticability,  of  the  scheme,  in  a  financial  view,  I  have  .ho- 
tiling  to  sity.     Suppose  it  be  ordained,  that,  henceforth,  all  taxation  sh^l  be  ad  vaUh 
retn]  still  the  power  of  layintr  the  taxes  is  to  be  confided  to  the  West,  and  the  duty 
of  paying  them  to  be  imposed  on  the  East ;  still,  the  duty  of  contribution  will  lie  on 
us,  and  3ie  right  of  appropriation  belong  to  them  ;  still,  three  dollars  are  to  be  exatt^ 
from  the  East  for  every  dolkr  contributed  by  the  West  j  and  still,  tJie  West  will  liave, 
and  forever  continue  to  have,  purposes  to  answer  in^ie  expenditure  oftlie  public  »- 
venue,  in  which  they  have,  and  we, have  not,  a  direct  interest,  and  far  more  expen- 
sive than  any  in  which  we  can  have  any  direct  interest.     And  these  are  the  venr 
evils,  against  which  the  proposed  guaranty  is  professedly  intended  to  guard  us.    If 
my  neighbour,  having  ten  thousand  and  I  thiriy  thousand  dollars,  should  propose  to 
me  tp  throw  the  whole  into  common  stock,  and  leave  it  to  mc  to  deternaine  the  distn- 
bution  of  it  between  us  ;  I  bhould  accede  to  tlie  proposal  readily  enough — I  shouW 
be  sure,  to  t^ike  back  all  tliat'I  put  in — and  I  frwvs/— though  1  do  not  himc — I  shouM 
be  loath  to  aneet  the  temptation — but  I  trust  I  should  restore  the  full  amount  of  htt 
contribution,  to  liini  or  hid  family.     BuV  If  lie  shbuld  pn)pose  such  a  community  of 

;*=.     property,  and  that  he.  should  have  tlie  power  of  distribution 

'*"^r'^^*^^MafcaBhMB|^liaari^^ii^Mmj^|^^^M^y  Contained  a  simple  statement.  .^ 


possibly  make  to  us  thu*  ♦hi  ..«  ,  ^^  *"*  mountain;  and  what 
tax  on  one  kind  of  property  ra?hi??Li^®  ""1^"^  exaction  is  to  be  made^  a 
against  the  abuse  ofthrvo^tof^^^^ 

equally  dangerous  poyZt^oraDDro^H^:!9  ST^f^L^,***^  correlative!  and  to^s 
second  branch  of  thggen^leman^f^ug         But  this  is  provided  for  by  the 

priations  of  revenue,  for  any  road  or  canal ;  meaning,  generally,  t  presotT^^!^^ 

work  of  public  improvement.     Does  not  the  gentleman  firom  Fairfax — I  appeal  ftlp 

good  sense  and  candour — does  he  not  himself  perceive,  that  this  proposal  distinctly 

implies,  that  tlie  scheme  of  repTeseiiUition,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  coT- 

rective,  is  in  itself  unrulr?     If  it  be  fair,  why  should  a  bare  majority  be  restrained 

from  making  appropriations  to -any  conceivable  obiegt  ?     Is  not  the  requisition  bf  this 

majority  of  two-thirds  to  appropriations  of  that  kmd,  a  plain  admission,  that  tliepiw- 

posed  scheme  of  representation  does  not  give  tlie  East  a  representation  adequate  to 

the  protection  of  our  properly  ?  and  are  roads  and  canals  the  onhr  objects,  for  wWch 

unequal  distributions  of  public  treasure  can  possibly  be^made  ?     is  it  a  whit  more  itir 

or  equitable,  for  example,  that  the  East  should  contribute  three  dollars  towards  the 

education  of  the  children  of  tlie  people  of  the  West,  for  every  dollar  they  contribute 

towards  the  education  of  our  children,  tlian  that  we  should  contribute  thret  dollar*  to 

their  one,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement  ?     But,  Sir,  this  same  requisitkm 

of  a  majority  of  two-tliirds  of  tlie  Legijilature,  to  appropriations  of  ihis  kind,  and.1o 

acts  for  several  other  purposes,  has  been  ordained  by  the  amended  Constitutionpf 

New-York  of  1820.     And  what  is  flie  efficacy  of  tlie  provision,  in  its  practical  op^* 

tion  >     I  derive  niv  information  from  an  unquestionable  source — from  the  gentlemin 

from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer.)     I  have  learned  from  him,  that  the  provision  has  been 

invariably  defeated  and  rendered  utterly  nugatory,  by  combinations  of  tlie  repreeen* 

tatives  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  having  different  objects  at  heart,  but  uniting 

to  carry  tlie  schemes  of  all,  in  order  to  gratify  th^  particular  wishes  and  to  subserre 

the  local  projects  of  each.     Now,  can  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  devise  any  guaraiity 

of  force  sufficient  to  prevent  l/fg-rollin^  f    (I  borrow  the  metaphor  from  Kcntud^i 

and  a  most  apt  and  expressive  one  it  is.)     If  her  can,  then  I  may  safely  promii©— *** 

the  language  addressed  some  years  ago  to  the  County  Court  of  Giles,  by  the  seWte" 

^f  a  remote  comer  of  the  county,  whose  only  mode  of*  punishing  offendars  was  1»  w* 

fuse  to  Los-rcUl  witli  tliem,  in  the  Uteral  sense  of  the  pnrase— thin,  I  may  aofely  p***" 

mise  him  to  com^  under  citUixed  Oorertnncnt — for  it  seems  to  be  imagined,  that  no 

Government  is  a  civilized  one,  unless  it  be  founded  on  the  natural  rights  of  manfin^ 

savage  state. 

Sir,  unless  I  be  labovring  under  some  strange  delusion,  it  must  now  be  apparent  to 
tlie  Committee,  that  the  proposed  guaranties  are  wholly  nugatoiy. 
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Bot  a  comjproaiifle  has  been  recommended  to  us,  by  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Loodoon  (Sir.  Monroe^) — ^reconmieii4ed  to  the  hearts,  rather  than  to  the  reason,  of 
the  ¥lasiera  delegi^on  in  this  body — recommended  in  a  tone  of  feeling,  such  as  miglit 
be  expected  from  a  father  seejsiiig  to  heal  discords  among  his  children  ;  and  it  is  tlie 
fselijig  that  dictated  it,  which  alone,  in  m^  mind,  gives  any  force  to  tlie  recominen- 
dstioo.  He  proposes,  that  tlie  representation  in  the  Hause  of  Delegnies  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  white  population  exclusively :  and  to  guard  the  interest  of  property, 
to  guard  ti^e  property  of  the  East  against  unjust  and  oppressive  taxation,  that  the  re- 
presentation in  tJie  Senate  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  combined  ratio  of 
white  population  and  taxation.-  Let  me  ask  the  venerable  gentleman — seeing,  tliat 
his  object-is  io  provide'a  perfect  security  for  the  great  mass  of  property  held  by  the 
East,  against  abuses  of  tlie  power  of  taxation  by  the  reformed  Leffislature,  tliat  he  ac- 
knowledi  '  "        -    ■      -        :o  such  security,  and  tliat  his  plan  of  giving  us  tlie 

security  I  ist  claiiit,  is,  to  found  the  representation  in  the  two 

branches  different  bases — did  he  never  reflect,  that  this  kind 

df  securit  ppt^rty,  ought  to  be  provided  in  tlie  constitution  of 

the  Hmuit  ifnjr  Vranch ,  r^ilieT  than  in  tlie  SctuUCj  which  is  noty 

•nd  no  m\  ;  lax-giving  branch,  of  the  Legislature  ?     While  the 

fiasti^eo  e  of  being  subjected  to  tajiation  b}'  a  pow«?r,  which 

wUi  not  b  by  any  community  of  interest  with  Uiein,  a|id  agi- 

tated with  the  most  anxious  apprehensions  of  tlie  danger  of  such  abuse  "of  power,  and 
these af^reheiisions  are,  in  tlie  opinion  ^  the  venerable  gentleman,  reasonable — the 
me  gentleman,  to  appease  our  just  complaints,  and  to  allay  our  well-grounded  itp- 
jehensions,  would  give  us  security  against  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation  in 
it  frame  of  the  SeruUe  which  is  to  have  no  original  power  of  taxation,  and  deny  it  tp 
i in  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  which  the  chief  power  of  taxation  is  to  be  vested.!  • 
be  Toice  of  tru^  and  reason  and  justice  must  be  silent.  ^^ 

[But,  3ir,  let  as  suppose  the  proposed  compromise,  or  a  more  efficient  one  framed  on 
le  principles,  acceded  to,  and  ordained  in  our  reformed  Constitution — let  us  supptvse 
\  representation  in  the  llouse  of  Dele<rates  based  upon  the   white  population  ex-  . 
Hvely,  and  the  representation  in  the  Senate  based  upon  taxation  ulone.or  upon  the  ♦ 
">  population,  bond  and  tree,  or  upon  the  basis  of  while  population  and  taxation  * 
bined — we  shall  tlien  have  a, House  of  Delegates  of  from  an  huiulr^d  and  lirrntij  ' 
I  an  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  a  Senate  of  twaUyfotir  members.     Let  the  re- 
tti^e  powers  o£  the  twa  Houses,  as  to  money  bills,  reniain  as  at  present — the  power 
f  originating  money  bills  vested  exclusively  in  the  lower  House,  and  the  Senate  re- 
stricted fiFom  amendment  as  to  such  bills,  and  bound  wholly  to  reject  them  or  Uike 
them  without  alteration.    The  iower  House  sends  up  a  money  bill — ^^the  SeYiate,  tliink- 
ing  the  taxation  unjust  or  excesitive,  rejects  it — the  lower  House  returns  the  same  bill, 
Mwi  the  Senate  again  rejects  it — a  cDntlict  ensues  between  tlie  two  Houses:  is  it  not 
qoite  apparent,  that  the  lower  House  has  the  power,  eitlier  of  compelling  tbe  Senate 
to  take  exactly  sucli  a  revenue  bill  as  thejr  think  equitable  and  politic,  or  of  throwing 
upon  the  Senate  the  awful  responsibility   of  stopping  the  wheels  of  Government  ? 
Follow  the  example  of  the  Federal  CunsCitiition — leave  the  power  of  originating  mo- 
ney biHa  in  the  lower  House,  give  tlie  Senate  the  power  of  amending  them.     Tlie 
lower  House  sends  up  its  revenue  bill — the  Senate,  constituted  (upon  the  supposed 
^  plao)  the  guardian  of  taxable  property,  finds  tlie  exactions  unjust  or  enf)rni()U8,  and 
ofiera  amendments  to  correct  or  reduce  them— tlie  lower  House  rejects  the  amend- 
ments: then,  the  same  conflict  must  ensue,  as  in  the  other  case,  only  it  will  now  turn 
on  the  amendtnents  of  the  Sfenate  instead  of  the  original  bill  ol'the  <<tlier  House ;  and 
the  same  consequences  must  follow.     In  any  serious  conflict  between  the  two  Houses, 
let  us  see  tirhieh  is  likely  to  prevail.     The  members  of  br>tli  Haupes  are  drawn  from  tlie 
•une  order  of  men,  add  tlie  only  difterence  between  tliem  consists  in  the  duration  of 
their  service.     The  only  operation  of  the  Senate  in  all  our  State  Governments  (the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  orgflnizetl  on  peculiar  principles)  is  to  suspend  for  a 
ttoie,  never  to  defeat  entirely,  the  actions  of  the  t»ther  House  resolutely  persisted  in. 
The  lowerHouse  is  the  more  numerous  body,  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
People,  and  ererv  way  endued  with  ja^reater  moral  and  political' energy.     According- 
ly, even  finder  tne  present  or ganiy^tion  of  tlie  Legislature  the  SenaCe  has  never  had 
tnestxength,  for  any  long  time,  to  resist  any  measure,  in  which  the  other  House,  ses- 
aioQ  al|BX  session,  strenuously  perseveres;  and  when  the  proposed  re-organization 
«hall  be  made,  making  the  lower  House  the  representative  of  nutnbfrs,  and  tlie  Senate 
the  representative  of  property,  tlie  Senate  will  have  still  less  relative  strength.     Let 
it  attempt  resistance  to  any  favorite  measure  of  the  representatives  of  pcrsmts,  fret 
»*«to  persons;  such  a  cry  will  be  forthwith  raised  against  the  odious  aristocracy  on 
^rb^  its  Constitation  is  founded,  the  aristocracy  of  weidth,  as  will  make  its  mem- 
bers tremble  in  their  seats,  pause,  waver,  and  at  Inst  yield,  disheartened  and  impotent. 
The  lower  House  may  exercise  another  influence,  if  possible,  of  a  more  pernicious 
kind.    As  it  is  a  numerous  body,  it  has  in  fact  tlie  whole  patronage  in  its  hands,  la 
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respect  of  allappointments  to  be  made  by  joint  vote  of  both  branches.  A  Seni^or  of 
Viwrinia,  nay,  many  Senators,  may  have  an  ambition  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  or  a  Judge,  or  Governor  (we  may  change  the  mode  of  aj^kintment  as  to  the 
two  last;  but  we  cannot  as  to  the  first;)  such  a  Senator,  unless  he  be  more  than  man, 
must  wish  to  conciliate  the  lower  House — and  then  Remember  the  weight  of  a  Back 
IVoodsvote!  .     x,     ,      ,     , 

Sir,  I  insist,  that  the  lower  House  is  here,  as  it  is  m  England,  the  proppr  represen- 
tative of  the  interests  of  property;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason,  and  no^o^r,  tha{ 
its  responsibility  to  the  people,  is  increased  bjr  the  short  duration  of  its  term  of  servij^ 

Let  us,  however,  suppose,  that  the  guaranties  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Fw» 
fax,  (Mr.  Filzhugh,)  are  efficient,  or  tliat  ^ome  other  efficient  guaranties  can  be  w^ 
vised — and  let  us  suppose  too,  that  in  addition  to  those  guaranties,  a  check  upoir Jig 
power  of  taxation  is  provided,  by  so  constituting  the  S.enale  as  to  make  it  a  rejpresWJ 
tative  of  property — and  tlmt  these  safe^uoids,  if  preserved,  are  completely  adequate 
to  the  intended  purpose:  Wliat  security  would  they  afford  us?  security  only  w»long 
as  they  shall  be  continued.  Is  there,  or  can  there  be,  any  security  that  they  will  » 
coiftinued  ?  We  may  'provide  for  future  amenJineuts,  \^itli  the  most  jealous  care  t» 
prevent  reckless  innovation;  but  we  cannot  destroy  the  inherent  power  of  the  penpje 
to  call  anothtir  Convention;  and  the  moment  the  representative  of  nvmbers  shall f«l 
the  check,  nujnhers  mny,  and  numbers  tc'dl^  have  another  Convention  to  aboUsli tit 
check.  ,  . 

But  it  is  not  a  consideration  of  this  vital  jlower  of  taxation  alone,  which  should  im-    f 
pel  us  of  the  East,  to  resist,  to  the  bitter  end,  this  transfer  of  power  io  the  West     | 
There  moy  be  unjust  legislation,  aA  well  as  oppressive  taxation.     Our  slave  properly     * 
is  a  subject,  in  tlie  inanagement  of  which,*  the  owners  cannot  admit  any  interfcrenw,     J 
.    without  the  extrejncst  danger.     It  seems  to  be  supposed,  hi  the  United  States  awT  nl     • 
Great  Britain  too,  that  tliose  who  possess  the  le^t  portion  of  that  kind  of  proper^     f 
are  better  entitled,  and  more  competent  to  manage  it,  than  those  who  have  tne  tnost; 
and  by  parity  of  reason,  those  who  hr>Id  none,  have  th^  very  best  title,  and  theffT©at«flt 
degree  of  competency,  to  the  management  of  it.     Upon  this  principle  it  is,  tJiat  Mr.      ( 
'    Wilberforcc,  and  the  party  of  tlie  Saints  in  England,  insist  on,  taking  the  regulation 
of  the  slave  property  in  the  West  Indies  into  their  hands,  against  the  earnest  remon-      | 
strances  of  i\w  planters  to  whom  it  l»elongs.     So.  the  statesmen  of  the  Northern  States, 
fancv  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  than  those  oi  the  South;  and  our 
brethren  of  the  Nortliern  part  of  tliis  St^ite,  claim  greater  fitness  for  the  task,  than 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Southern  counties.     The  gentleman  from  Hampshire,  (Mr. 
Naylor,)  tiiinks,  that  slavery  is  one  of  the  causes  oT  the  decline  of  Virginia ;  and  I 
suppose  he'  would  be  ready  to  promote  her  prosperity,  by  removing  this  cause  of  hef 
decline 

£Mr.  Naylor  rose,  and  denied  the  inference  which  the  gentleman  had  drawn,  from 
any  thing  which  he  had  said.  He  deprecated  the  idea  which  had  been  suggested,  as 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  And  he  took  occasion  further  to  state,  that  he  coft- 
sidered  it  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principles  of  morality  and  jufitice,  sittmted  bs 
we  are,  to  hold  them  as  we  now  do.] 

Mr.  Leigh — The  gentleman  from  Hampshire  is  advanced  in  years,  and  may  not 
chan^  his  sentiments — but,  when  Mr  Wilberforce  proposed  to  abolish  the  sfaretradt, 
he  did  not  imagine,  that  he  should  ever  find  it  wise  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Wert 
Indies : — Wlien  men's  minds  once  take  tliis  direction,  they  pursue  it  as  steadily,  as 
man  pursues  his  course  to  the  grave. 

Sir,  the  venerable  gentleniJin  firom  Loudoun  (Mr.  Monroe)  spoke  of  the  ittipracti* 
cability  of  any  scheme  of  emancipation,  without  the  aid  of  the  General  Government. 
Is  he,  then,  and  if  he  is,  nre  wc  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  interference  of  the  Gen«-  * 
ral  Government  in  this  most  delicate  and  peculiar  interest  oFour  own  ?     Whatrigiift 
can  that  Government  have  to  interfere  in  it : 

[Mr.  Monroe  here  explained. 

1  consider  the  question  of  slavery  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  come  be- 
fore this  body  :  it  is  certainly  one  which  must  deeply  affett  the  Common  Wealth,  whe- 
ther the  decision  be  to  maintain  ifover  tliose  now  in  that  state,  or  to  attempt  theiF 
emancipation.  The  idea  I  iiieantto  suggest  was,  that  the  subject  had  assumed  a  new 
and  very  important  character,  by  what  had  occurred  in  the  other  States,  arid  particn- 
larly  in  those  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist.     We  had  seen  in  the  early  sta^^a  strmi^ 

greesure  for  emancipation  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  equally  so  of  late  from  the 
tates  in  the  West ;  but  emancipation  had  thrown  many  of  our  liberated  slaves  upon 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  have  beeti  driven  back,  and  all  interference  en 
their  part  has  ceased. 

The  subject  is  now  brought  home  to  them,  fls  well  as  to  ourselves,  and  thie  qn^stion 
to  be  decidfed  by  us  is,  whether  their  emancipation  is  practicable  or  not.  Should  the 
decision  be  that  it  was  practicable,  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  tlie  idea  that  the  United 
States  should  interfere,  oT  right,  as  is  advocated  by  many.     I  m«ant  to  sugjgrest,  tliat 
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if  the  wisdom  of  Virginia  ahaald  decide  that  it  was  practicable,  and  invite  Che  aid  of 
the  General  Government,  that  it  should  then  be  afibrded  at  her  instance,  and  not 
that  of  the  United&States,  aa  having  tne  least  autliority  in  the  matter.] 

Mr.  Lei^h — I  thank  the  g-entleoian  for  his  explanation.  And  now,  will  he  gfve  me 
leave  to  propound  to  him  one  question — Whether,  with  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  operations  of  the  Gen^ul  Gdvenuoent,  he  does  not  know,  that  if  once  it 
be  allowed,  that  that  Government  may  constitutionally  interfere  at  the  instance  of 
the  State,  it  w^lU  not  be  inferred,  that  it  can  constitutionally  interfere  without  any  in- 
stance of  tlie  State  Government  ?     The  moment  such  an  attempt  shail  be,  there  will, 

'"■■'"*  >n. 
ji  3om  in  a  land  where  domestic  and  negro  slavery  is 

t  tnvself— I  do  not  wish  so — I  shall  never  wish  tiint 
ut  f  wi3h,  that  Providence  had  spared  my  country 
}  supposed,  that  our  slave  labour  enables  us  to  li\  e 
1  :ry,  without  care.     Sir,  the  evil  of  slavery  is  great-  * 

:  He  is  interested  in  all  their  wants,  all  their  dis- 
n,  to  care  for  tliera,  to  labour  for  them,  while  they 
'  no  means  the  least  severe  of  the  two.  The  rela- 
poses  on  the  master  a  heavy  and  painful  responsi- 
bility—but no  more  on  this  head. 

Sir,  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  told  us  of  tlie  awful  and  horrid 
■eenes  he  was  an  eye-witness  o/,  iij  France,  during  the  reign  of  democracy,  or  rather 
of  anarchy,  there.  1  wish  he  had  told  us,  (as  he  told  the  House  of  Delegates  in  ISIO, 
when  he  opposed  tlie  call  of  a  Convention,  and  re-counted  tiiose  same  horrors)  that 
"  he  had  seen  liberty  expiring  from  excess" — these  were  his  words.  France  was  then 
vnfiged  into  equal  departments,  witli  equal  representation,  and  general  suffrage — in 
n^itsi,  enjoying  the  unalloyed  blessing  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  !  Have  I  lost  my 
senses!  Is  the  phantom  that  fills  my  breast  with  such  horror — Uie  Wterty  of  Virginia 
apiriit^  with  axess — a  creature  of  the  imagination,  that  can  never  be  realized  !  The 
venerable  gentleman  has  described  those  horrors,  in  France — has  painted  them  to  us 
in  all  tlie  ti*»shnesa  of  reahty — and  tlien  told  us,  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  is  pre- 
parittd  to  vote  for  the  same  system  here.  The  ^ame  causes  uniformly  produce  the 
same  effects. — I  mean  to  speak  with  freedom,  yet  not  witliout  the  respect  due  to  the 
venerable  gentlenfan,^nd  which  I  should  render  as  a  willing  tribute  :  1  cannot  for- 
bear to  express  my  astonishment,  that  he  should  be  willing  to  adopt,  for  his  own  coon- 
try,  the  principles  that  led  t^i  tliose  horrors  he  hassofeehngly  described — 

Mr.  Monroe  rose  to  explain  : 

Mr.  Leigh — 1  request  the  gentleman  to  suspend  his  explanation,  till  I  conclude  what 
httle  more  I  have  to  say. 

I  am  sehsible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of  tlie  opinions  I  have  advanced,  and  some 
^  the  propositions  I  horvo  maintained,  ar^  calculated  to  shock  tlie  principles,  I  might 
perhaps  siv,  tlie  prejudices,  of  many.  I  know,  that  the  very  propositions  of  the  truth 
of  winch  I  am  most  firmly  convinced,  if  pushed  to  extremes,  would  end  in  folly  and 
vice ;  but  it  is  an  eternal  trutli,  in  all  the  moral  sciences,  that  no  principle,  however 
just,  will  hold  good  to  the  utmost  extreme  ;  and  tliere  is  no  argument,  which  by  that 
mcess  is  not  capable  of  refutation.  I  pray  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr. 
Cooke)  to  ponder  well  t^ose  lines,  which,  partly  in  sport,  more  in  kindness,  I  handed 
him  tlie  other  day — 

EM  modus  TO  relnur — stint  certi  d^.ni^fue  finUf 
QuM  ultra  citravt  nequit  consisUre  rec^itn. 

It  has  pleased  Heaven  to  ordain,  that  man  shall  enjoy  no  good  without  alloy.  Its 
cboic^t  bounties  are  not  blessings,  unless  the  enjoyment  o.f  them  be  tempered  with 
moderatioD.  Liberty  la  only  sl  Jiuun  :  tlie  ejul'ia  happiness.  It  is,  indeed,  the  wine  of 
Ufe;  but  Uke  other  wines,  it  must  be  i»ed  with  temperance,  in  order  to  be  used  with 
ailraotaee  :  taken  to  excess,  it  first  intoxicates,  then  maddens,.and  at  last  destroys. 

Mr- Monroe  now  rose  to  ex|>laiii.  My  wortliy  friend  from  Chesterfield,  expresses 
his  surprise  at  tlie  xi^w  1  now  take  after  what  1  had  seen  in  France.  What  I  meant  to 
convey,  m  the  remarks  to  which  he  alludes,  was,  tliat  the  commotions  I  had  witnessed 
indhned  me  in  IdlO,  rather  to  opoose  the  petition  from  Accomac,  in  favour -of  a  new 
Coastitatio«i  and  the  extension  or  the  Rignt  of  Suflrage,  which  was  advocated  in  the 
d^hate,  bat  that  1  had  so  fiir  overcome  that  impression,  as  now  to  be  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending that  right.  I  will  further  explain,  my  opinion  at  that  time,  was  not  made  up 
— I  found  cause  t^o  hesitate,  but  it  was  merely  that  tlie  subject  might  be  thorouglily 
»nahxed  and  invertigated  to  tlie  bottom  in  a  view  of  the  conduct  of  men,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances through  all  ages.  When  we  trace  the  popular  movements  in  France  to 
tlieir  causes,  it  wiH  be  seen  that  Uiese  causes  do  not  exist  here.  The  people  of  France 
had  been  ruled  by  despotism,  and  held  in  an  abject  and  deplorable  situation  for  aaes. 
Tb-y  were  educfited  and  reared  under  despotism.     The  idea  of  hbeyty  was  cherished 
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among  them.    They  were  devoted  to  it — ^but  rising  o«t  of  slavery  they  were  inooio- 
peient  to  govern  themselves.     The  effect  whicli^  despotic  Government  has  on  thtlp- 
telligence  and  manners  of  the  people  under  it,  is  supported  by  all  Ifl^tory.     The  gr«A 
mass  are  ignorant  and  trained  to  obedience.     Those  of  France,  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  hberty ,  and  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  power  of  llie  crown  and  nobility.    1  hey 
rose  in  a  body  suddenly,  andwith  violMKe,  and  omwhelming  the  existing  Gov  em* 
meat,  they  took  the  whole  power  into  their  own  Bands,  but  were  incompetent  to  a 
proper  use  of  it.    These  remarks  on  the  condition  of  France  will  apply  to  all  Europe, 
but  less  to  England  than  to  other  European  nations.     It  was  the  effort  of  the  peopjp 
of  England  which  repelled  the  despotism  witli  which  they  .were  menaced,  andlni 
the  basis  of  that  Constitution,  from  which,  as  it  has  been  slated  b}r  my  friend  £n|^B 
Chesterfield,  all  our  institutions  have  taken  their  origin.     But  Uiere  is  no  part  of  efc 
rope,  not  England  itself,  I  fear,  that  could  support  avich  a  GovenmuMit  as  we  enj(|f^ 
here.     The  power  was  vested  essentially  in  tlie  j)opuhir  hraiicii,  during  our  Coloniil 
StatA,  in  all  the  Colonies.    There  was  little  to  oppose  it,  but  tlie  veto  of  tlie  Crown. 
All  America  was  arrayed  against  the  Crown.     We  asstinbled  in  our  revolution, wid 
erushed  it,  and  the  power  of  tlie  Crown  tlien  j)assed  to  tho  liody  of  the  people.    The 
B^ple  of  "diese  Colonies  never  were  slaves:  ihev  were  an  enlightened  people  whs 
nad  fled  from  oppression  in  England,  and  came  here  in  search  of  liberty.    The  lovs 
of  it  ch^acterized  us  in  our  Colonial  8tate,  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  period  of 
our  Independence.     Look  at  Asia,  at  Afriba,  and  even  at  Europe,  and  what  is  their 
condition  ?  If  there  is  a  portion  of  the  earth*  where  self-government  can  be  maintaii^ 
^,*it  is  in  these  United  States :  and  I  say  again,  tliat  Virginia  is  as  competent  tp it, 
as  any  other  port  of  the  Union. 

As  to  tlie  slave  population,  it  exists  here,  and  whellier^we  shall  get  rid  of  it  or  not 
b  for  those  who  own  it  to  decide  for  themselves.  The  States  where  it  does  not  e^ust. 
must  never  interfere  unless  authorized  and  invited  to  do  it  But  if  the  decision  shsU 
be,  that  they  cannot  be  emancipated,  (and  I  could  never  consent  that  they  should  b», 
unless  you  send  tliem  away,)  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the  non-slave-luildingssei 
the  slave-holding  States,  to  support  the  latter  in  tlieir  authority  over  their  uaves. 
Where  they  are,  the^  never  can  enjoy  equal  rijjhts  witli  tlie  white  populaUion  ;  and  if 
emancipated,  interminable  war  woiijd  ensue.  If  I  say  it  shall  be  the  sentiment  of  tht 
Southern  States,  that  slavery  must  continue  forever,  then  what  has  passed  will'mdpcs 
the  other  States  to  support  us.  "  *" 

I  would  never,  by  any  act  of  imprudence,  raise  up  the  non-slave-holding  Statesinto 
hostility  against  tl)e  others.  If  you  marshal  tliem  against  each  other,  what  then  post 
be  the  consequence  ?  Dismemberment  will  be  inevitable.  The  European  powers  til 
fight  against  each  other,  and  we  should  go  on  the  same  yvi^y.  The  non-slave-holdigg 
States  would  incite  insurrections  among  our  slave  population,  as  was  done  by  t^e  rs 
publics  of  ancient  Greece,  and  desolate  Uio  country.  I  am  for  moving'with  great 
caution  and  circumspection  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Merckk  tlien  addressed  Hie  Commitlee  : 

In  casting  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  in  the  present  stage  ef  tht 
interesting  debate  by  which  its  attention  had  been  so  long  occupied,  Mr,  Mercer 
said,  he  Isdioured  under  tlie  influence  of  feelings  which  he  had  not  language  to  convsf  i 
and  the  expression  of  which  he  feared  would  disqualify  him  for  the  arduous  task  w^iich 
he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  The  sentiment  first  at  his  heart  was^  that  tlie  depend* 
ing  question  might  terminate  in  a  result,  propitious  tp  tlie  union,  and  happiness  to  tat 
whole  Commonwealth.  While  desirous  of  extending  to  tlie  people  of*  tlie  West  t 
just  participation  in  the  political  power  of  the  Government ;  a  power  proportioned  to 
their  relative  numbers,  he  entered  upon  the*  present  discussion- with  no  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  the  East.  Such  a  feeling  would  be  equally  at  war  witli  all  his  recst- 
lections  and  all  his  hopes.  His  cradle  was  rocked  by  the  margin  of  the  placid  filK 
though  Providence  had  placed  his  dwelling  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  torrent'  Hs 
had  not  a  drop  of  kindred  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  any  hving  bein^  that  did  not 
warm  the  heart  of  soQie  lowland  man,  or  lowland  woman,  lie  came  into  this  CoBr 
Vention  not  to  assert  the  power  of  one  portion  of  the  State  to  control  the  other,  bvt 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  uphold  the  rights  and  interests  of. all,  on  the  broad  and 
solid  basis  of  those  great  prineiplesof  pohlical  hberty  which  our'forefatliers  had  stall 
times  struggled  tp  maintain.  Emphatically  might  he  say  this,  and  vouch  tliis  Assem- 
Wy  itself  lor  his  proof  TluroUffh  what  channel,  he  asked,  did  the  restdution  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  now  in  discussion,  reach  this  Convention  ?  By  what  hand  «»• 
the  report  of  .that  committee  presented  in  this  Hall  ?  By  tliat  hand,  which,  more  tbM 
any  other  now  in  being,  had  contributed  to  trace  tlie  outUne  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  great  structure  of  our  free  institutions.  By  whom  had  tlie  principles  of  this  report 
been  just  sustained.'*  By  his  illustrious  co-patriot,  who,  alone,  of  this  Assembly}  nK^ 
enjoyed  the  high  honor  of  consecrating  tliose  principles  by  his  blood. 

We  are  charged  with  asserting  .new  and  impracticable  doctrines.     Behold  the  proof 
<^  of  this  allegation.    Are  they  not  founded  on  the  principles,  if  the  tenn  may  noW  he 
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illcwed  bim,'flf  every  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Rights  of  every  State  in  this  UoImi,  wJii'  Jj 
haa  firamed  a  Constitution  since  our  glorious  revolution  ?  Are  they  not  sanctioned  by 
the  concurr»at  voice  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  and  the  purest  patriots,  on  both  sides  of 
the  AlJantic  ?  Are  they  not  the  principles  of  the  father  of  English  metaphysics  and 
champion  of  British  liberty — tlie  immortal  Locke  ?  Are  they  not  the  principles  for 
which  HUton  successfully  contended  against  the  united  power  of  poUtical  and  eccle* 
siastical  tyranny  *,  and  for  which,  in  a  still  earlier  age,  the  noble  Sydney  bled  ? 

Could  this  question  be  tried,  without  prejudice,  ita  issue  would  not  long  be  doubtful. 
The  very  proceKi,  by  which  our  assailants  seek  to  over-power  us,  afibrds  sufficient 
evidence  of^  the  strength  of  our  cause.  Principles  must  be  true,  which  can  be  sue* 
cessfully  controTerted  only  by  such  arguments — arguments  invented  and  most  ablj 
enforced,  by  gentlemen  inured  to  the  liabits  of  a  profession,  which,  above  all  othera, 
teocRes  its  professors  how  to  discover,  to  touch,  and  to  move  all  the  secret  springs  of 
the  human  heart.  '  Wiiat  are  the  prejudices  which  seek  to  obstruct  our  better  judg- 
ment on  the  present  occasion.'  Some  are  too  obvious  to  elude  our  perception,  and 
roust  be  dissipated  when  approached.  The  eloquent  member  from  Chesterfield,  pro- 
claims with  seeming  regret,  that,  between  the  district,  which  I  have  the  honor,  in 
part,  to  represent,  and  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  there  are  no  longer  any  ry- 
nameei.  From  Ashby's  Gap  to  the  PqtoiJvac^  tlie  Blue  Ridge,  he  tells  us,  has  disap- 
^►eared.  This  illusion  of  his  own  imagination,  tlie  honorable  member  infers,  from  the 
tjrmpathy  subsisting"  in  the  present  contest,  between  the  people  of  Loudoun,  and  their 
6Dow  dtizens  of  the  West.  To  the  other  districts,  on  the  Eastern  face  of  the  Blue 
^dge,  which  espouse  the  same  side  of  this  cause  with  my  constituents,  and  obviously 
for  the  same  reason,  he  liberally  awards  the  praise  of  magnanimity,  which  he  denies 
to  them. 

Sfifht  he  not  have  more  impartially  accounted  for  the  zeal  of  I^udoun  for  a  Con 
*VeiItion,  from  the  notorious  fact  that  while  she  pays  into  tlie  Public  Treasury  twen^ 
times  the  amount  of  ta^es  paid  by  tlie  coimtv  of  Warwick,  and  has  more  than  six- 
nd-twenty  times  the  free  white  population  of^  Warwick — she  has  but  the  same  poU- 
tital  weight  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  under  the  Constitution  of  Government  wnich 
this  Convention -has  been  deputed  to  amend.  That  twenty-six  freemen  of  Loudoun 
h^e,  in  this  branth  of  the  Legislature,  the  weight  of  but  one*  freeman  of  Warwick. 

But  ^e  honorable  member,  disregarding  this  inequality,  has  found  tlie  origin  of  the 
present  Convention  in  splendid  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  to  which  the  Con- 
stitutional scruples,  manifested,  by  Virginia,  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  oppose  a 
barrier,  that  the  new  distribution  of  political  power  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  reso- 
lutien  in  debate,  wiU  enable  the  West  to  prostrate.  In  that  ardent  zeal,  which  had 
ytompied  so  many  otiter  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  member  from  Chesterfield,  to  im- 
pute to  the  friend's  of  a  Convention,  local,  selfish  and  sordid  motives  for  their  present 
union  of  council,  they  have  forgotten  much,  and  in  part,  the  history  of  our  Legial»- 
tkm  on  this  subject. 

Internal  ljnvr«vi'"»ent — the  cause  of  thin  Convention  !  Who,  until  the  second  day 
of  March,  1*:  17.  had  ever  lieard  an  objection  started  to  tlie  Constitutional  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid,  by  the  resources  of  the  Union,  tlie  efforts  of  the 
Sfat^,  to  cooatruct  r^^uls,  or  canals  of  general  interest.  A  few  days  only,  prioi;to 
thb  period,  a  resolution,  recommended  by  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
Be  Works,  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  like  unanimity,  to 
request  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  pecuniary  aid  in  promoting  the  then 
contemplated  junction  of  the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  Virginia  by  Uie  James 
and  Kanawha  rivers.  A  similar  re8f)lution  had  passed  the  House  of  Delegates  with- 
out opposition  at  the  preceding  session  of  1815.  It  was,  however,  near  me  close  of 
that  session,  on  the'8tn  February,  1H16,  that  a  bill,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on 
the  propriety  of  calling  a  Convention,  first  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  that  majority  embraced  both  the  delegates  from  Lou- 
doun. 

This  bill  was  aflerwards  lost  at  its  third  reading  :  but  a  similar  one  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Delegates  witli  the  co-operation  of  tli^  Loudoun  delegation  during  the 
Micceedin|r  ^nter,  and  more  than  a  month  before  the  President's  message,  pf  the  3d 
March,  1817,  had  excited  a  doubt  in  the  public  mind,  of  the  Constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  to  aid  the  several  States  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. A  State  fund,  for  roads  and  canals,  had  been  already  created,  and  was  in  suc- 
ceaaful  operation.  How,  then,  can  i^  be  candidly  maintained,  that  the  efforts  so  stea* 
dily  prosecuted,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  by  a  Convention,  sprung  from 
those  impedimenU  which  this  Commonwealth  has  since  thrown  in  the  path  of  internal 
improvement,  whether  by  witlitolding  from  tliat  object,  her  own  resources,  or  restrain 
ins  the  application  of  those  of  the  Union  ? 

He  would,  uaid  Mr.  Mercer,  proceed  one  step  farther :  and  to  refute  this  charge, 
veiy  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  reaijons  which  prompted  the  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  a 
Conventbn  in  lbl5,  and  which  have  since  been  more  successfully  nrged.     Among 
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the  moafc  prominent  of  thofie  reasons,  was  that  very  inequality  of  rcpre»elitation,wJiicIi 
has  given  rise  to  this  debate,  and  wliich  so  shocks  every  feeling  of  political  JQ4lBe, 
that  no  argument  has  yet  been  heard  in  its  vindication.  AnulJter  grievance,  then, 
also,  pressmff  on  the  pubhc  consideration,  was  the  overgrown  and  disproportionate 
numbers  of  me  House  of  Delegates. 

When  our  forefathers  penned  the  present  Conalitution,  tliere  were  about  140  mem- 
bers in  that  House  ;  and  tliey  chose  twenty-four,  as  a  suitable  prc.portion,  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  Senate ;  a  body  designed  n(4  only  to  revise  the  acts  ol  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  but  to  constitute  a  check  on  the  possible  ambition  of  its  leaders. 
But  while  the  Senate,  by  tlie  Constitutional  limitation  of  its  numbers,  has  been  sta- 
tionary, the  House  of  Delegates  has  been  extended,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  ipulti<i| 
plication  of  counties,  to  2147  More  tlian  seventy  members  have  been  thus  added  t6 
the  numbers  of  tlie  Legislature,  during  a  period  in  which  the  ttFVrilory  of  the.Com- 
mon wealth  has  been  greatly  reduced.  For,  from  the  county  of  Ulinois,  wrested fjom 
Great  Britain  in  177U,  by  the  forces  of  the  Cominoiuvealth  under  the  command  of  llw 
gallant. Clarke,  and  ceded  in  17d4,  to  the  United  States,  no  less  tlian  thr^e  Slates  to 
the  east,  and  one  to  tlie  west  of  tlie  Mississippi,  have  arisen.  I'l^e  c?t)Unty  of  Yough- 
iogania,  once  represented  on  this  Jloor,  noiv  supplies  no  less  than  eight  counties  If 
Western  Pennsylvania  :  Kentucky  Iuls  been^erecledinto  a  separate  State  ;  and,  okttf 
our  southern  border,  Nortli  Carolina  has  a'  slip  of  our  "ibrnier  territory,  b^ginaiiif 
at  a  point  on  the  Atlantic,  and  gradually  widening  towards  tlie  Cumberkud' uiMUt- 
tain.  -  . 

While  a  reduction  of  the  sphere  of  Legislation  recommended  a  correspondent  liirt|: 
tation  of  the  numbers  of  the  Legislative  body,  tlie  progressive  augmentation  of  its 
annual  expenditure  merited  regard.  In  Ity^  the  entire  cost  of  this  Departmentjof 
the  Govemftient.did  not  exceed  50,000  dollars  a  year.  It  has,  since,  mounted  up  to 
more  tlian  twice  tliat  sum.  . 

To  restore  the  original  proportion  between  the  two  hranckes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  to  prevent  a  still  farther  augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  House  of  IM»* 
gates,  a  measure  reauire^  by  no  State  necessity,  and  l»rbid  by  a  due  regard  to  econo- 
my, was  always  in  (lie  scope  of  that  Constitutional  reform  contemplated l>y  the  friendf 
of  a  Convention.         •  '-  ^  - 

The  abolition  of  the  Council  of  State  was  anc^ther  of  their  obiccts.  Kconomy  con- 
demned this  worse  than  useless  appendage  to  the  Executive,  whicfi,  in  destroying  its 
unity,  impaired  b6th  its  vigor  and  responsibility.  A  feeble  Chief  Mu^istrale  is  but 
the  tool  of  his  Council,  whUe  to  an  able  and  miprincipled  Governor,  they  ^erve  as  a 
cloak. 

The  friends  of  a  Convention,  witli  but  few  if  any  exceptions,  had  another  and  more, 
ajggravated  cause  of  complaint.  Js  tliere  a  membei*  of  this  body,  who  thinks  tliat  the 
right  of  sufirage  now  rests  on  a  proper  basis?  Who  would  not,  if  disposed  to  restrict 
its  exercise  to  a  freehold  qualification,  substitute  for  quantity,  a  valuation  of  the  land 
required  to  confer  a  vote.  Should  a  freeholder  be  allowed  to  exercise  tlie  right  of 
■uffirage  on  fitly  acres  of  land  situated  upon  th^  summit  of  a  barren  mountain,  where 
the  crow  would  not  build  her  nest,  while  this  right  is  wiOtheld  Irouk  tlie  proprietor  of 
a  farm  of  twenty-four  acres  in  some  fertile  valley,  which  wit^ils  iiaiproveiuents  jnay 
be  worth  as  inajiy  thousand  dollars  ?  In  one  of  the  most  -fBurish  ing  towns/iips  of 
Connecticut,  a  territory  of  more  than  twcn<y  square  miles,  there  is  jiot  a  farQi  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  acres  in  dimensions,  the  minimum  estate  which  the  present  Con- 
stitution annexes  to  tlie  right  of  suffrage,  witliout  regard  to  its  value. 

Are  we  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  witli  these  apologies,^  bere^jarded  a»  coming  here  \n 
the  prosecution  of  schemes  of  narrow  and  sordid  speculation  ?  May!  not  pronounce 
such  a  charge  to  be  the  offspring  of  prejudice,  and  say  that  it  is  repelled  by  tlie  his^ 
tory  of  the  proceedings  which  have  led  to  this  Convention  ? 

There  Is  yet  anotlier  of  analogous  birth  which  remains  to  be  refiited  before  I  pro- 
ceed with  iny  enquiry  into  the  expediency  of  tlie  proposed  amendment  of  the  ^ntJe- 
man  from  Culpeper.  - 

It  has  been  more  than  insinuated,  tliat  by  the  transfer  of  political  power  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  portion  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  the  Iriends  of  a   ConvenlicB 
•  design  to  shake  the  ascendancy  of  certain  political  doctrines,  su))posed  to  be  essential 
to  the  rights  of  this  Commonwealtli,  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 

If  this  transfer  is  required  by  political  justice,  how  poor  a  compliment  does  this  in- 
sinuation pay  to  tlie  rights  which  it  tlms  seeks  to  defend  ! 

But  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Delegation  in^Congress  residing  to  the  West 
of  the  Blue  Rid^e,  how  few  are  there  who  differ  from  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  construing  the  Constitution. of  tlie  United  §tate«,  to  say  notl»iii|f  oi'tlie  gen- 
tlemen on  this  flot>r,  from  the  counties  below  tlie  mountain,  who  are  alike  advocates 
for  tile  strictest  construction  o{  that  instrument,  and  for  a  tho/ough  anieiidxiient  of 
our  Constitution  of  .^tate  Government  ? 
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Hts  Tenenlib  oollea^e,  fl«Sd  Mr.  M.  had  successfully  repelled  other  ^ejudices 
which,  if  not  utterly  vmibonded,  might  prove  of  fatal  influence  to  the  object  of  the 
Coaventmi,  and  he  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  propotiition  before  the 
Committee. 

The  resolntioTi  of  the  Legislative  Committee  proposes  to  make  the  white  popula- 
taoo  of  t^  Commonwealth  ezcludveltf  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Delegates.  It  is  moved  by  the  member  from  Culpeper,  to  rest 
wach  apportioiunent  on  wlute  population  and  taxation  combined.  After  tiie  most  la- 
borious attention  to  all  the  arguments  as  wett  of  the  mover  of  tliis  amendment,  as  of 
the  genUemen  who  bad  sustained  liim,  Mr.  M.  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this 
combination  was  to  be  effected — in  what  proportions  population  and  taxation  were  to 
be  combined.  If  that  of  perfect  equality,  then  what  description  of  taxes  were  to  be 
balanced  against  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  Virginia  ?  Shall  one  of  the  compounds 
be  deteimined  by  taxing  all  the  property  of  every  citizen,  visible  and  invisible  ?  To 
this,  a/most  insaperable  objections  might  be  urged  ;  some  of  which  had  been  forcibly 
pointed  out,  by  the  member  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur.)  If  visible  property, 
only,  shall  be  taxed,  is  all  that  a  man  possesses  to  be  comprehended,  moveable  and 
immoveable  ?  If  one  description  only,  or  a  portion  only  of  each,  which,  or  what  part, 
and  bj  what  mle  or  ratio  of  numbers,  quaUty  or  of  value  ?  Is  it  practicable  to  form 
this  eodibined  basis,  and  to  impart  to  it,  the  simplicity,  the  stability,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  intrinsic  jostice  or  propriety,  which  should,  in  a  Constitution  of  Government,  de- 
■gned  to  be  perpetual,  form  the  ground- work  of  the  representation  of  the  people  ? 

The  aatiior  of^the  proposed  amendment,  since  he  designed  to  give  to  property,  a 
certain  practicable  weignt  in  the  Government,  would  more  readily  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  constituting  as  its  measure,  wealth  for  taxation ;  the  thing  taxed  for  the 
tax  Itself  This  change  of  the  basis  of  representation,  in  terms,  would  not  alter  the 
principles  on  which  its  justice  and  proprietv  rest,  and  both  parties  would  by  such  con- 
Tenioa,  be  enabled  better  to  comprehend  the  precise  end,  as  well  as  the  practicability 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

For  the  sake  of  my  own  argtiment  at  least,  I  purpose  making  this  substitution  of 
Wfthh  itself,  for  that  which  is  its  measure,  in  any  equal  system  of  taxation.  Wealth! 
the  basis  of  representation  !  It  is  proposed,  indeed,  to  combine  it  with  numbers,  but 
the  quality  of  the  subject,  must  follow  it  through  every  possible  combination,  and 
what  is  true  of  it  as  a  simple,  may  be  affirmed  of  it  as  an  ingredient,  of  any  compound 
bans  of  representation,  of  which  it  may  become  an  e^ment. 

Was  wealth,  then,  ever  before  -proposed  in  America,  except  in  SoutJi  Carolina,  to 
be  made  the  fboaxlition  of  political  power  in  the  popular  branch  of  a  Government, 
professing  to  be  free .'  An  oligarchy  this  may  be,  open  to  all  bidders  for  power  ;  but 
if  not  an  oligarchy,  I  have  no  conception  of*^  tiie  import  of  the  term. 

And  why  prefer  wealth,  if  equality  of  right  be  disregarded  among  Uie  freemen  of 
Virginia? 

In  savage  life,  merepersonal  qualities,  as  strength,  courage,  confer  distinction,  ami 
not  without  reason.  The  term  in  our  language,  which  denotes  the  perfection  of  moral 
worth,  is  borrowed  from  latin  virtus,  which  originally  signified  strength,  that  quality 
of  man,  which  barbarians  esteem  the  first  of  virtues,  because  among  them,  the  most 
ojefiiL  In  tiie  rudest  as  the  wisest  nations,  age  has  its  claims  to  veneration,  of  which 
my  feelings,  in  this  assembly,  hourly  remind  me.  To  wisdom,  all  men  yield  respect : 
tiid  as  society  grows  older,  birth  asserts  its  more  questionable  claims  to  our  htimnge, 
■nd  learns  at  last,  to  back  them  by  authority.  Wealth,  comes,  last  of  all,  to  buy 
power  and  distinction,  and  if  I  must  cease  to  be  a  freeman,  'tis  the  very  last  domi- 
nion, to  which  I  will  ever  bow  my  neck.  If  I  muft  chc>ose  between  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  fortune,  1  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  which  to  prefer.  Had  I  not  better 
trust  my  liberty,  if  I  must  have  a  master,  to  the  descendant  of  honest  parents,  who 
may  be  presumed  to  have  reared  and  educated  their  offspring  with  care  and  tender- 
ness, than  a  man,  I  do  not  know,  for  his  mere  riches .'  If  Uie  latter  he  obtained,  by 
sadden  acquisition,  or  by  secret  or  unknown  means,  I  should  think  it  incumbent  on 
their  possessor,  if  he  claimed  my  confidence,  and  much  more,  if  my  obedience,  to 
Aew  that  he  himself  had  honestly  acquired  his  tiUe. 

To  Uie  argument  of  my  fi-iend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke)  that  wealth  would  pro- 
tect itself,  the  genUeman  from  NorthampUm,  (Mr.  Upshur)  had  replied,  that  '*',^^"'., 
do  so,  only  by  corruption,  by  the  employment  only,  of  the  basest  means.  And  Bhall 
representiion  be  based  on  wealth  >  (Here  Mr.  Upshur  explained^  Mr.  M.  said  he 
had  not  misunderstood  the  eloquent  member  from  Northampton,  though  he  could  not 
d^  justice  to  his  former  language,  nor  had  the  genUeman  himself  done  so.  m  I"*  e^ 
pbnation.  If  unexceptionable  in  all  other  respects,  weaUh  (Mr.  M  said)  would  be 
found  in  all  countries,  too  fickle  n  basis  of  representation  for  a  distribution  of  poUti- 
cal  power,  designed  to  balance  tiie  interest  of  individuals,  or  of  distinct  portions  even 
of  tLe  sams  community.  Individual  wealth  •  Who  can  fix  it  ^  He,  who  can  stop  the 
ever-rsTc^Timr  wheel  of  fortune.  Nitional  wealth  is  subject,  though  not  in  the  same 
^  23 
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deffree,  Wlike  uncertainty.  Of  what  does  that  of  Virffipia  conjist  ?  Chiefly  of  landi 
and  slaves.  No  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  450,000  slaves  of  Virgima  accompiimes 
tlie  Auditor's  Report.  The  lands  of  tlft  Commonwealth  were  valued  mWl7,  at 
2i)6  000,000  of  dollars.  What  are  they  now  worth  ?  Half  that  sum  ?  He  had  care, 
fully  souirht,  throughout  the  Convention,  for  information  to  correct  the  results  of  his 
own  observation,  within  late  years,  as  to  the  change  of  the  value  of  lands  m  Virguua. 
After  all  his  enquiries,  he  beheved  they  had  fallen  to  two-fifths,  of  their  former  esU- 
mated  value ;  and  could  not,  now,  be  computed,  at  more  than  80,  or  at  most,  than  90 
millions.     Next,  as  to  slaves.  ,.,^,_j..r      a    c 

A  gentleman  sitting  near  him,  had,  at  the  penod  to  which  he  had  just  referred,  ol 
the  passage  of  the  equalizing  land  law,  sold  86  slaves  in  faraiUes,  at  300  dollars  rottiui : 
He  hid  been  assured  by  him,  and  by  other  gentlemen,  equally  well-informed,  from 
other  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  150  dollars  for  each  slave,  taking  them  m 
famiUes,  would  be  a  fair  price  at  the  present  moment.  This  description  of  labour, 
then,  has  fallen  one  hall',  and  lands  more  than  a  half,  in  very  little  more  than  ten 
years.  In  the  estimate  of  the  last^  the  tables  supphed  by  the  Auditor,  comprehend- 
ed $  2(),5JO,000  for  city  and  town  lats ;  chiefly,  lor  the  value  of  those  at  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norf.ilk,  and  Fredericksburg :  A  value  dejiendent  on  the  fluctualiont  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  What  was  once  its  extent  in  this  city,  tlie  metropoUi  of 
the  Co.nm  mwealtti,  we  all  remember.  What  it  is  now,  I  know  not ;  since  comroerM, 
that  inconstant  handmaid  of  fortune,  has  turned  her  helm  from  our  ports  t«  the  fii-  / 
voured  harbor  of  New-York.  Wealth  attracts  wealth.  Fortune  not  only  withdraws  \ 
her  gitls  from  those  who  abuse,  but  from  tliose  who  fail  to  use  them  :  taking  from 
those  who  have  little,  that  which  they  cannot  spare,  to  pour  it  into  the  lap  of  abun- 
dance. While  we  have  been  quarrelling  about  Internal  improvement,  New-York  ha« 
swallowed  up  the  commerce  of  America.  Driven  from  us  by  our  unkindnese,  it  bii 
gone  where  it  was  invited  W  wider  councils. 

There  are  fluctuations  of  the  value  of  property,  however,  which  no  wisdom  can 
elude  or  avert.  The  value  of  our  land  and  labor  depends  on  the  value  of  the  staple 
42umai'>dities  which  they  produce  ;  this  on  the  demand  for  them  at  home,  and  abroad, 
and  that  again  on  physical  and  moral  causes  which  no  Constitution  of  Govemmpot, 
which  man  himself,  cannot  controul  ;  on  the  seasons,  in  other  countries,  as  wellia 
our  own,  on  the  policy  of  other  nations,  on  peace,  on  the  varying  events  of  foreign 
war.  The  act  of  Congress  reducing  the  minimum  price  of  the  national  lands,  struck 
down,  at  a  blow,  the  value  of  every  landed  estate  in  Virginia.  The  tide  of  wealth 
which  set  in  from  Kurope  to  America  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  roll- 
ed back  at  the  general  peace  which  succeeded  our  last  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

If  this  uncertainty  ot  wealth  operated  uniformly,  on  all  the  interests  of  our  Com* 
monwealth,  their  relative  proportion  would  not  be  sensibljr  disturbed  by  it.  Such, 
however,  is  not  its  efiect.  The  cotton,  the  tobacco^  the  grain,  and  even  the  grazing 
interest,  are  aflected,  in  different  demes,  by  the  same  agents  :  and,  although  the 
natural  tendency  of  tlie  profits  of  stock ,  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wa^es  of  labour,  in 
the  same  country,  is  to  one  level,  it  requires  time  to  still  the  successive  agitationi  of 
their  varying  values.  In  the  interim,  new  causes  are  continually  aiising  to  delay 
their  subsidence  to  one  common  level ;  and  this  principle,  the  trutu  of  which  is  un- 
questioned, tliough  constantly  operating,  may  never  acxompHsh  its  end. 

But  had  wealth  tlie  necessary  stability  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, is  taxation  in  any  known  system,  a  just  measure  of  that  wealth  ? 

Taxation  is  the  instrument,  by  which  legislation  draws  from  the  private  revenue  of 
each  citizen,  his  fair  proportion  of  the  public  expenditure.  It  should  be  proportioned 
to  his  ability  to  pay  it.  It  should,  therefore,  be  drawn  from  his  income,  and  not  from 
his  capital,  except  with  a  view  that  his  income  shall  supply  the  call.  His  income 
cannot  be  reached,  if  at  all,  by  expedient  means  j  and  wisdom  suj^gests  the  propriety 
of  taxing  his  expenditure,  which  usually  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  his  income. 

The  constitutional  power  of  another  Government  restrains  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  taxation  in  Virginia,  under  the  autliority  of  the  State  ;  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, diversifies  the  action  of  our  local  system  of  public  revenue. 

The  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green)  has  not  told  us  how  he  means  to  com- 
bine the  taxes  of  the  people,  with  their  numbers,  in  his  compound  basis  of  represen- 
tation. Will  he  add  the  annual  sum  of  the  pre.sent  taxes,  to  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  dividing  the  aggregate  of  men  and  dollars,  settle  the  value,  at  which  a  legal 
voter  in  any  district  may  be  computed  ?  A  firiend  has  informed  me  that  such  is  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  details  of  tlie  proposed  compound  basis,  and  that  the  value  of 
each  vote  in  tlie  Commonwealth,  will  be  rated  at  about  fifly-eight  cents  !  Or  if  this 
shall  shock  tlie  ears  of  the  Convention,  or  the  sense  of  the  people,  who  may  seta 
higher  estimate  on  tlieir  rights,  will  gentlemen  adopt  what  in  practice,  will  lead  to  a 
similar  result,  the  plan  of  South  CaroUna ;  and  distribute  the  territory  of  this  Com- 
monwealth into  two  descriptions  of  election  districts,  one  in  reference  to  free  wlite 
population,  the  other,  to  taxation  as  it  now  exists  ? 
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(Mr.  Careen  efzplained,  but  in  lo  low  a  tone  of  voice,  that  the  reporter  could  not 
catch  his  language.] 

Mr.  Mercer  regretted  that  he  had  been  unable  to  hear  distlnctlj  the  explanation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Calpeper,  but  from  the  few  words  which  had  reached  liim,  he 
inferred  it  to  be  lus  intention  to  adopt  the  system  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  divide  the 
State  into  two  aorta  of  election  districts. 

[Mr.  Green  havinff  changed  his  seat  in  the  Hall,  again  rose  for  explanation .  He  ex- 
plained it  to  be  his  plan  to  take  the  white  population  of  the  State  and  the  population 
of  each  count/.  Apply  the  rule.  PopulatiKi  gives  to  representation,  in  proportion 
to  nnmbeis.  See  the  number  of  representatives  required.  In  Uke  manner,  take  the 
whole  taxes  of  the  State,  and  those  of  each  county,  if  the  taxes  give  the  like  rule  for 
the  county,  add  them  together,  and  that  is  the  rule.] 

Mr.  M.  thought  this  plan  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  difficulty.  To  what 
portion  of  a  representative  will  Warwick  with  her  annual  taxes  at  $  500,  and  her 
white  population  of  (fiW  persons,  be  entitled  ?  The  objection  still  applies,  notwith- 
standing the  explanation  that  a  freeholder,  or  lawful  voter  of  the  Commonwealth, 
will  be  weighed  in  the  same  scales,  with  the  taxes,  he  may  chance  to  contribute  to 
the  wants  or  the  caprice  of  the  Legislature,  and  find  himself  balanced  against  the 
fiaetion  oi  a  single  dollar. 

Were  a  sabmuision  to  such  degradation,  all  that  was  required  by  this  ingenious  po- 
litical composition  of  men  and  money,  it  would  be  possible,  though  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  endure  it  patiently.  But,  is  it  possible  to  derive,  from  such  materials,  any  equi- 
table or  stable  proportion,  or  balance  ofpolitical  power,  between  the  different  sections, 
or  interests,  as  they  are  called,  of  this  Commonwealth,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted?  I  know  its  operation  in  South  Carolina,  said  Mr.  M.  only 
80  far  as  its  details  are  disclosed  in  her  Constitution.  Let  us  turn  to  it.  By  this,  it  is 
provided,  that  sixty -two  members  of  Uie  more  numerous^  I  will  call  it  popular  branch 
of  her  Legislature,  shall  be  distributed  among  her  pre-existing  election  districts,  in 
nomber  forty-four,  from  reference  to  their  white  inhabitants ;  and  sixty-two  among 
the  same  di^ricts,  fivmi  reference  to  '*  the  amount,  of  all  taxes  raised  by  the  Legislature^ 
i^etker  direct  or  indireetj  or  of  tphatet?er  species,  paid  in  each,  deducting  therefrom,  all 
taxes  paid  on  account  of  property,  held  m  any  other  district,  and  adding  thereto,  all 
taxes,  elsewhere  paid,  on  account  of  property  held  in  such  district."  To  give  effect  to 
this  principle  of  representation,  it  is  farther  provided,  that  there  shall  be  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  once  in  every  ten  years,  and  that,  in  every  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, vHiich  shall  take  plaoe,  after  the  first,  "  the  amount  of  taxes  shall  be  esti- 
mated from  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years :"  *'  and  the  first  apportionment 
shall  be  founded  on  the  tax  of  the  preceding  year,  excluding  from  the  amount  there- 
of, the  whole  produce  of  the  tax  on  sales  oX  public  auction." 

He  had  attended,  Mr.  M.  said,  the  more  closely,  to  these  provisions,  in  order  to  as- 
certain, what  pcMTtion  to  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members,  would 
All  to  the  share  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  This  city  had,  of  the  former  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State,  including  the  parishes  of  St.  Philips'  and  St.  Michael's, 
fifteen  members  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  auction  duties  of  South 
Candina,  there  can  be  but  Uttle  doubt,  are  paid  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  Charleston. 
They  were  not  to  be  computed  at  all,  in  the  first  apportionment  of  representation, 
that  of  1810 ;  but  the  very  exception,  as  well  as  the  antecedent  language  of  her  Con- 
stitution, shews  that  they  were  to  be  reckoned,  in  every  subsequent  apportionment, 
founded  on  the  taxes  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  They  must  have  been  computed, 
therefore,  in  18*20.  The  present  representation  of  tliis  city,  in  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  South  Carolma,  I  have  yet  to  learn ;  but  if  any  part  of  it  is  founded  on 
these  auction  duties,  since  her  example  is  invoked  to  the  aid  of  tlie  amendment,  in 
discussion,  I  ask  if  she  is  entitled  to  it  on  any  nrinciple  which  would  not  give  tn  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  a  like  claim  to  representation,  over  and  above 
their  fidr  proportion  to  members  in  the  Liegislatures  of  tneir  respective  States.'  The 
extent  of  the  auction  duties  annually  collected  in  Charleston,  is  unknown  to  me  :  but 
the  auction  duties  of  Philadelphia,  I  believe,  constitute  a  third  of  the  entire  revenue 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  State  Government  is  sustained  without  any  other  tax  what- 
ever, except  upon  the  dividends  of  her  banks,  and  on  collateral  inheritances,  devises 
»nd  bequests.  These  taxes,  together  with  her  share  of  the  annual  dividends,  accrumg 
on  her  several  road,  bridge,, canal,  and  bank  stocks,  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
public  income,  applied  to  the  disbursements  of  a  State  Government,  where  neither  a 
mA  nor  a  poll  tax  exists.     More  than  a  moiety  of  it  arises  in  Philadelphia. 

Similar  views  apply  to  New  York.  The  auction  duties  levied  in  her  great  empo- 
nam,  largely  exceed  a  moiety  of  our  State  revenue,  and  are  established  and  set  apart 
^  a  special  purpose,  by  an  express  provision  of  her  Coniititution. 

The  only  tax  we  have  in  Virginia,  analogous  to  this,  is  one  on  merchants  licenses; 
and  both  have  a  close  affinity,  in  their  principles  and  operation,  to  the  impost  duties 
of  the  UnitMi  States.    They  are  all  levied  at  the  nuurU  of  commeice,— all  chargeable 
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unon  the  commodities  which  enter  into  that  commerce.  They  are,  consequenUy,  a^ 
pSi"  ne^tSTb^  the  importer  nor  the  vender,-neither  by  the  aucUoaeer  -J  the  m^ 
ihai;t,-who  aJe  but  the  collectors  of  the  tax,  and  charge  a  Pr^fi^  mi  the^  labour 
Thev  are  all  paid,  in  fine,  by  the  consumer,  who,  for  the  opportumty  oi  payrag 
S,tL1s  amendment  woJld  Require  of  him  to  surrender,  ^-^^^^J^^ZZf 
ney  of  the  articles  which  he  purchased,  but  a  most  undue  ^^^  «"^^7»  ApS^lhi^ 
political  power,  to  his  superiors  the  tax-paymg  ™^'-<^hant  and  auctioneer.  APP^y  ^^ 
Lnendm^t  to  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  *"^^th«"^  „^  J^^^^^^^^ 
would  ffovern  those  States.  These  new  h«ads  of  a  monied  aristocracy,  the  auctio°««^ 
who  paS,  by  far,  Uie  largest  share  of  the  taxes  to  the  State,  would,  in  the  B^vend  SUUe 
oSvemmeL,  fer  out-ra^ik  the  regular  merchant,  whose  ^^^l^^^^^Z^e^^^ 
the  Collectors  of  the  Customs,  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Federal  Govf  nment,  imd, 
consequently,  neither  augment  his  own  pohtical  power,  nor  that  of  his  neighbouw, 
however  large  they  may  be,  and  actually  are.  .       ,     ,  ^  ,u       ««r«iP  ^h\rh 

If  the  payment  of  a  tax,  gives  a  right  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  power  wbch 
levies  it,  my  constituents  have  a  fair  claim  to  representation  m  the  W'«l«5''"««  ^ 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  since  they  pay  no  smaU  share  of  these  auction  duties. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  M.  the  salt  tax  of  New  York,  a  State  excise,  is  also  set  apart,  bv  ner 
ConsUtution,  for  a  special  purpose.  Being  twelve  and  a  |jal[cents  on  the  bjwhel,  and 
th«  quantity  made,  ab.mt  l,:iOO,000  bushels,  it  does  not  fall  short  of  $  120,000  per  an- 
num,  and  being  levied  and  collected  on  Lake  Onondaga,  near  the  town  of  baUna,  ii 
should  entiUe  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity,  to  a  very  large  portion' of  the  poimcai 
power  of  that  ffreat  and  flourishing  Sute.  •       rw    fc 

During  the  last  war,  we  endeavoured  to  levy  a  similar  tax  m  the  counties  ol  vvasn- 
ington  and  Kanawha;  but  with  less  success.  Should  the  political  weight  of  our 
several  counties,  be  hereafter  dependent  on  the  amount  of  taxes  thev  may  severally 
pay,  as  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  proposes,  whatever  the  salt-makers  may  think 
of  the  renewal  of  that  tax,  the  politicians  and  the  people  of  Uiose  counties,  miffht 
over-rule  these  objections,  for  the  sake  of  governing  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth, 
by  this  newly-invented  political  power.  *  •     i     *. 

It  must  now  be  apparent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  district  in  which  a  particular  tax 
is  collected,  may  not  be  the  district  of  tlie  people  by  whom  it  is  paid,  and  consequently 
that  nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than  to  rest  the  apportionment  of  political  power 
on  any  such  basis.  ,        .^  t 

Indeed,  the  tax  which  is  paid  on  a  particular  subject  will  have  its  locality,  if  1  mtj 
be  allowed  tlie  expression,  determined,  altogether,  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  levied. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  defined  a  tax  upon  carriages,  to  be  a  tax 
on  expenditure,  and  therefore  an  indirect  tax,  and  to  be  the  same  in  character,  whe- 
ther paid  by  the  maker  or  the  user  of  the  carriage.  Now,  the  maker  and  the  user 
may  live  in  the  same  Commonwealth  many  miles  apart.  If,  however,  the  tax  be  paid 
by  tlie  maker,  he  would  have  credit  for  it;  if  by  the  user,  it  would  inure  to  his  bene- 
fit.  To  whom  should  the  right  of  suffrage  attach  ?  If  it  attach  to  neitlier,  it  would 
seem  to  vest  in  the  vehicle  itself,  and  to  suggest  a  similar  difficulty  to  that  propounded 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  commenting  on  the  case  of  a  man,  whose  right  to  vote  dei)end- 
ed  on  the  tax  which  he  had  paid  on  his  ass,  inquired  afler  tlie  death  of  the  animal, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  tne  vote  of  his  owner,  whether  the  vote  had  been  in  the 
ass  or  the  man. 

It  is  imp(»ssible,  Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  M.  to  judge  how  far  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, adopted  by  South  Carolina,  would  suit  our  condition,  without  knowing  how 
it  operates  on  her  own.  What  is  the  character  and  operation  of  her  system  of  taxa- 
tion .' 

A  similar  rule  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  apportionment  of  the  Senators  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  under  their  respective  State  Constitutions.  He  had  been 
informed,  that  no  State  tax  had  been  levied  in  Massachusetts  for  seven  years  pt«t, 
and  he  thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  same  state  of  affairs,  in  the  frugal  Com- 
monwealth of  New  Hampshire,  would  prevent  a  rule  of  apportionment,  however  of- 
fensive in  theory,  from  exciting  the  pubUc  indignation.  A  rule,  wholly  inoperative, 
would  be  obnoxious  to  no  one. 

It  can  be  readily  perceived,  that  if  applied  to  Pennsylvania,  or  New  York,  or  even 
to  Maryland,  it  would  so  far  from  restraining  the  political  inf)vence  of  the  chief  citi«« 
of  these  States,  to  a  measure  short  of  the  just  proportion  of  the  number  of  their  citi- 
zens in  tli«  scale  of  the  population  of  tlieir  respective  States,  it  would  enable  those 
cities  by  a  combination  of  numbers  and  wealth  to  govern,  without  any  control,  beyond 
their  corporation  limits.  And  yet,  this  is  one  of  the  very  evils  against  which  the 
member  from  Chesterfield,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  amendment,  is  desirous  to 
guard  this  Commonwealth  :  A  Commonwealth,  whose  territory  is  so  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers,  tliat  an  overgrown  market  is  not  likely  to  spring  up  in  its  bosoro. 

Mr.  M.  said,  he  had  considered  these  imperfections  of  the  basis  of  representation, 
submitted  by  the  amendment,  arising  from  the  nature  of  taxation,  considered  M  an 
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instnunent  ibr  raiaiii|r  any  given  revenue  required  by  the  ezigenciee  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

But  if  these  exigencies  shall  vary  between  different  periods  of  time,  how  unstable 
is  this  biais,  and  especially  if  the  pressure  of  tJie  public  burthens  shall  grow  moce  and 
more  unequal,  as  tliey  grow  or  decUne  in  weight. 

In  Maryland  there  is  no  State  tax  :  the  expenses  of  her  Giovemment  are  defrayed 
oat  of  the  income  of  a  public  capital  already  acquired.  The  revenue  of  the  two 
great  canals  of  New  York,  the  work  of  but  a  few  years,  reaches  already  near  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  will  shortly  release  that  Commonwealth,  which  has  now  neither 
a  land  nor  a  poU  tax,  from  the  necessity  of  imposing  any  tax  whatever  on  her 
citixens. 

SacJi  a  principle  of  representation,  as  that,  for  wliich  our  opponents  contend,  would 
iDdooi,  onder  such  circumstances,  the  imposition  and  distribution  of  taxes  for  the 
saie  of  power  merely.  On  the  plan  of  Carolina,  half  the  political  power  of  the  State 
m^tbe  secured  by  the  exercise  of  very  little  ingenuity,  to  a  minority  of  the  election 
di^fricts,  and  with  it  the  means  of  preserving  it  lorever  in  the  same  hands. 

We  have  sought  as  yet  in  vain  to  secure  from  misapplication,  and  to  prescribe  the 
ai8  of  the  two  great  fiinds  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the  new  Constitution  shall  be 
iileiit  on  this  subject,  what  will  prevent  a  majority  of  a  future  Legislature  firom  apply- 
ing them  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  on  one  portion  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  a  view  to  its  Government  in  all  other  respects,  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  or 
those  who  lead  imch  minority .''  Those  funds  are  abundantly  sufficient  ibr  any  such 
purpose,  and  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  furnish  the  opportunity  so  to  abuse 
thein. 

Not  only  would  every  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  affected  their  relative  pressure 
afiect  the  proposed  apportionment  of  representation,  but  every  augmentation  of 
them. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  a  new  principle  requires  to  be  developed.  A  consider- 
able augmentation  of  revenue  cannot  often  be  effected  without  increasing  particular 
taxes  on  those  subjects  already  taxed,  which  will  bear  augmentation,  nor  sometimes^ 
without  addine  new  subjects  to  the  existing  Ust  of  taxes. 

War  inevitably  gives  rise  to  both  these  necessities,  by  reducing  or  suspending  tome 
branches  of  private  revenue,  and  supplying  others,  before  unused  or  unknown. 

The  burthen  of  sustaining  a  foreign  war,  it  is  true,  has  been  cast  by  the  Federal 
Constjtation  upon  another  Government ;  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  by  any  member 
of  this  Convention,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  tc^^ouble  the  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  late  war,  and  to  incur  a  considerable  debt  for  its  defence, 
part  of  which  remains  yet  unpaid  Can  any  man  venture  to  predict,  that  a  similar 
na»s«ity  will  not  again  arise  ?  Should  he  do  so,  would  this  Committee  confide  in  the 
prediction :  and  found  a  provision  in  our  Constitution  upon  it  ?  No  practical  States- 
man will  believe  that  to  be  impossible  which  has  actually  happened,  or  reject  the 
council  which  would  provide  for  its  recurrence. 

Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  remedy  the  inequality  of  taxation,  arising  from  war, 
or  national  distress,  by  averaging  with  a  view  to  future  representation,  the  taxes  of  a 
given  period,  accordmg  to  the  scheme  of  South  Carolina:  the  effect  of  any  war 
which  varies  the  proportions  of  the  public  burthens,  borne  by  the  citizens  of  the  same 
Commonwealth,  will  subsist  in  their  representation,  long  after  peace  shall  have  been 
restored,  and  the  inequaUty  shall  have  ceased. 

A  review  of  our  own  system  of  taxation,  both  before  and  since  the  formation  of  our 
iiresent  Constitution,  would  supply  all  the  fiicts  necessary  to  sustain  the  positions  I 
have  assumed. 

Prior  to  the  war  of  1756,  called  in  Europe  the  Silesian  war,  from  its  object,  and  the 
■even  years  war,  firom  its  duration,  and  in  America,  the  French  war,  from  the  foe 
whom  it  brought-upon  the  western  frontier  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  only  revenue 
of  Virginia  hSd  been  derived  fix)m  a  poll  tax.  The  first  land  tax  was  laid  in  1777,  and 
was  an  ad  valorem  tax,  the  same  in  amount  with  that  upon  slaves — and  these  were 
then  the  only  subjects  of  taxation.  To  these,  before  the  last  war,  had  been  added  taxes 
on  horses,  ordinaries,  merchants'  licenses,  and  law  process. 

The  last  war  not  only  required  a  large  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  on  all  these  sub- 
jecU,  but  the  addition  of  a  number  which  I  will  not  faUgue  the  Committee  by  ©nume- 
rating, Smce  the  war  the  extraordinary  subjects  of  taxation,  have  been  released,  but 
the  pre-existing  proportions  of  tax  on  tlie  olcf  subjects  has  not  been  restored.  Allow 
me  briefly  to  run  over  these  changes  with  the  date  of  their  occurrence.  In  1809  the 
knd  tax  was  4a  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  or  supposed  value,  according  to  the 
act  of  1787.  From  1816  to  1819  the  land  tax  was  75  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  In 
1820  it  was  reduced  by  the  new  equalizing  land  law,  the  price  paid  by  the  "West,  for 
equalizing  the  representation  of  the  Senate,  to  12^  cents  for  every  hundred  doUars  of 
•etnally  assessed  value.  In  1821  it  was  brought  down  to  9  cents  upon  the  same  esti- 
~»-  •  at  which  it  remained  till  the  last  year,  when  it  was  again  reduced  to  8  cents, 
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more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  tax  of  1820,  having  been  struck  off  in  eyhtyeani,  and 
the  land  tax  of  1829  made  to  bear  to  the  land  lax  prior  to  the  last  equahzing  land  Uw 
an  apparent  ratio  of  one  only,  to  more  than  9. 

In  1809,  before  the  war,  the  tax  on  slaves  above  twelve  years  of  age  was  4-.  cenU  j 
in  1815  it  was  raised  by  the  war  to  80  cents,  in  1819  reduced  to  70  cents,  in  1821  to 
63  cents,  in  1828  to  47  cents,  and  the  last  reduction  brought  it  down  to  40  cents,  or  4 
cents  less  than  ite  amount  prior  to  the  war.  ,    iQ,e  • 

The  tax  on  horses  for  several  years  prior  to  the  last  war  was  8  cents.  In  1815  it 
mounted  up  to  20  cents.  In  1819  it  was  18  cento ;  in  1821, 13i  cento;  in  1823, 12  cento, 
and  it  is  now  10  cento,  or  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  it  was  prior  to  the  war. 

The  war  besides  adding  more  than  forty  s-pecific  taxes  to  the  three  I  have  enume- 
rated, raised  essentially  the  proportions  between  tliose  of  ordinary  use. 

It  greatly  increased  the  ratio  of  the  land  and  horse  tax  to  the  slave  tax.  Th«  rela- 
tive product  of  the  taxes  on  lands,  slaves  and  horses  in  1809,  was  141,000;  90,000,  and 
38,000  respectively.  In  1816,  238,000 ;  161 ,000,  and  40,000.  In  1829,  175,000 ;  97,000, 
and  38,000  respective! v.  When  the  revenue  from  these  three  subjecto  stood  hicrheet, 
that  is,  after  the  equalling  law  took  effect  in  1819,  their  proportions  were  274,000 ; 
163,000,  and  $62,000.  flieir  proportions  in  the  last  year  were  175,000;  97,000,  and 
$33,000. 

The  land  tox,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  gaining  on  the  amount  of  the  slave  tax  since 
1809.  Since  when  $  34,000  has  b«en  added  to  Uie  gross  amount  of  the  land  tax,  and 
$  7,000  to  the  amount  of  the  slave  tax. 

While  these  variations  in  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  old  subjects  of 
taxation/ have  not  been  strongly  marked,  except  during  the  continuance  of  war,  the 
proportion  paid  by  the  several  counties  of  the  Stote  have  been  more  diversified. 

The  taxes  of  Loudoun  paid  into  tlie  State  Treasury,  in  1815,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $  12,885.  Those  of  the  county  of  Warwick  to  $  1,285,  or  very  near  a  tenth  part 
of  that  amount.  In  each  of  the  years  of  1823  and  1824,  Warwick  paid  only  $600 
and  Loudoun  $9,500.  In  the  lost  year,  Warwick  paid  $  526,  and  Loudoun  $  10,607. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  taxes  actually  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by  these  counties  which 
have,  notwithstanding,  an  equal  representotion  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  was,  in 
1815,  ten  to  one ;  and  is,  now,  very  near  twenty  to  one.  The  proportion  having  vari- 
ed in  the  ratio  of  very  near  two  to  one. 

During  the  last  war,  nearly  fifty  specific  taxes  were  added  to  three  subiecto  of  ordi- 
nary Stote  revenue.  Among  tlie  former  were  excises  on  salt,  iron,  lead  and  manu- 
factured tobacco,  objecto  all  of  limited  production,  and  while  consumed  every  where, 
taxed  only  where  made. 

They  suggest  one  view  of  this  subject  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  is  that  bj 
resting  the  representotion  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  on  the  basis  of  taxa 
tion  and  numbers,  we  pUu^e  their  relative  political  power  over  the  operations  of  their 
own  Stote  Government,  under  the  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  develope  this  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
gives  to  the  National  Legislature  exclusively,  the  power  of  imposing  duties  on  foreign 
importo,  and  a  concurrent  authority  with  tlie  several  Stotes  to  tax  every  thing  ebe 
within  their  limito. 

Should  Congress  prohibit  public  auctions  of  foreign  goods,  as  they  have  been  earnest- 
ly entreated  to  do  by  the  resident  merchanto  of  all  our  great  cities,  what  would  become 
of  the  revenue  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Soutli  Carolina,  from  this  source? 
And  should  the  revenue  disappear,  what  of  that  portion  of  the  representotion  of 
Charleston  derived  fix>m  the  auction  tax  ?  May  it  not  be  said  that  those  Stotes  who 
tax  a  particular  mode  of  selling  foreign  commodities  immediately  aft^r  they  are  land- 
ed, while  they  are  expressly  debarred  from  taxing  their  importotion,  trench  more  di- 
rectly on  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  than  that  Government  has  done, 
upon  the  natural  distribution  of  labour  and  capitol  within  the  several  Stotes  by  the 
imposition  of  a  tariff  for  the  encouragement  or  domestic  manufactures? 

Nor  is  it  the  direct  action  of  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  United  States,  in  jpartica- 
lar  branches  of  Stote  revenue,  to  which  i  singly  allude:  the  whole  system  of^federml 
taxation  exerts  an  indirect  but  constant  control  over  all  the  subjecto  which  a  Stote  can 
tax.  Were  the  United  Stotes,  for  example,  to  repeal  the  20  cent  duty  on  salt,  what 
would  become  of  New-Tork  excise  on  tnat  commodity,  an  excise  which  enhances  its 
price,  not  only  to  the  people  of  that  Stote,  but  of  the  Western  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Vir^nia? 

I  trust,  said  Mr.  M.  that  I  need  not  adjure  the  Committee  to  exclude,  if  practica- 
ble, the  action  of  the  General  Government,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  repre- 
sentotion  of  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  their  Stote  Gor- 
emment. 

Had  such  a  basis  of  representotion  obtained  in  the  Federal  Legislature,  in  lieu  oC 
federal  numbers,  what  now  would  be  the  relative  power  of  New-York,  to  the  rest  of 
the  Union;  and  of  the  city  of  New- York  to  the  rest  of  that  great  commercial  State. 
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The  duties  there  paid  woulfl  overturn  every  just  balance  of  political  pbwer,  and  over- 
wheloij  in  the  vortex  of  a  monied  aristocracy,  the  liberty  and  happiness,  not  of  that 
city  onlj,  but  of  the  whole  Union. 

Before  Mr.  M.  concluded  his  remarks,  the  Committee  rose,  and  the  House  afyoum- 
ed  to  meet  to-ioorrow,  at  11  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  KovEMBER  5,  1829. 

The  Conrention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rer* 
Mr.  j^  of  the  Epiacopal  Church. 

Mr.  Mercer  resumed : 

Haring  endeavoured,  with  what  success  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  determine  to 
•hew  that  the  bans  of  representation  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (ilr. 
Green,)  if  practicable,  is  unstable,  unjust,  and  inexpeoient,  I  beg  leave  to  recur  to  the 
originil  resolution  of  the  Liegialative  Committee,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  founds 
the  repreMntation  of  the  people,  on  its  only  proper  basis. 

This  course  I  deem  the  more  necessary,  smce  the  friends  of  the  amendment  have 
sought  to  sustain  it,  rather  by  opposing  the  basis  contained  in  the  resolution,  than  by 
enforcinflr  the  justice,  or  expediency  of  the  amendment  itself.  Their  reasoning  has 
thewn,  u  it  has  proved  any  thing,  that  the  entire  slave  population  of  the  State,  or 
three-fifths  of  it  at  least,  should  fa^  computed  in  any  new  apportionslent  of  represen- 
tation which  shaU  be  made. 

The  resolation  asserts,  that  this  apportionment  should  have  reference  exclusively  to 
the  aumbers  of  the  free  white  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Referring  to  free  white  population,  alone,  the  Legislative  Conunittee  have  design- 
ed to  reiect  any  computation  wliatever  of  slaves.  Although  no  gentleman  has  so  far 
offended  the  public  sentiment  in  terms,  as  absolutely  to  confound  slaves  with  freemen, 
yet  b  their  arguments,  in  favour  of  a  compound  basis,  they  have  laid  great  stress 
on  the  protection  which  a  representation  of  slaves  would  afford  to  this  species  of  pro- 

p«Jy. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Lei^h,)  has  gone  so  far  as  to  ur^e  the  com- 
pntation  of  the  slave  population,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  groiwds  of  authonty,  of  jus- 
tioe.  and  of  expediency. 

His  leading  authority  is  deduced  from  the  articles  of  "  Confederation  and  perpetual 
Union"  amon^  the  States,  which  gave  place  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  wherem,  three-fifths  of  the  slave  population  are  added  to  the  white,  to  compose 
a  standard  of  direct  taxation  and  representation. 

One  of  my  purposes  is  to  shew  that  these  authorities  are  inconclusive  in  themselves, 
or  inapplicabte  to  the  present  question. 

The  honourable  member  insisted  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  articles  of  Confed- 
uatiop  did  actually  authorise  a  computation  of  three-fiflhs  of  the  slave  population  of 
the  Soath.  Had  this  been  true,  it  would  not  have  warranted  the  use  of  the  fact  as  an 
wthority  in  fixing  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  The 
irticles  of  Confederation  formed  a  compact,  not  between  individuals,  but  sovereign 
States,  who  regarded  themselves  as  mutually  independent  of  each  other.  This  com- 
pact, like  a  treaty,  could  be  ratified,  only  by  the  express  assent  of  all  the  parties  to  it; 
which  was  not  obtained,  until  the  accession  of  Maryland,  in  March,  1781.  In  the 
Congress,  which  that  compact  provided,  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  perfect  equality  of  power  subsisted  among  the  States.  The  sense  of  a  part 
Indeed,  was  to  govern  the  whole  body,  but  tliis  sense  was  taken  by  the  votes,  not  of 
individQals,  (any  one,  or  several  of  whom,  might  represent  a  State)  but  of  States, 
««ch  State  having  one  vote  and  one  only.  As  the  articles  of  Confederation  could  be 
'•tified,  so,  they  could  be  altered,  or  amended,  only  by  the  concurrent  assent  of  all 
the  States  who  were  parties  to  them. 

No  rule  of  pecuniary  contribution,  in  such  a  Government,  for  the  power  to  tax  did 
not  exist,  could  therefore,  have  the  remotest  relation  to  any  basis  of  representation 
whatever.  The  States  were  expected  to  contribute  to  the  common  expenditure  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ability.  Their  representation  was  equal.  The  8th  of 
those  articles,  provided  a  common  treasury,  and  required  it  to  be  supplied,  by  the 
«veral  States,  in  proportion  to  the  esthnated  value  of  all  the  landsgranted  in  each 
State,  with  the  buildings  and  improvements  upon  them.  Until  1781,  however,  this 
like  all  the  other  articles  of  Confederation,  had  no  validity  whatever. 

In  the  interim,  the  revolutionary  Government  sustained  itself,  by  loans,  and  by  the 
iane  of  paper  money,  till  from  the  excessive  issue  of  this  paper,  it  lost  all  value,  and 
ceased  at  length  to  circukte. 
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The  authors  of  the  Confederation  discovered,  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  as- 
certaininir  the  value  of  aU  the  real  property  of  the  several  States.     Adam  Smith, 
had  informed  them,  tliat  it  took  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  mo»  than  half  a  century, 
to  complete  a  survey,  of  one  only  of  the  States  of  his  dommions.     The  present 
dav  would  add  to  this  mformation  the  vast  time  consumed  m  the  late  triangular 
surveys  of  France  and  England.     In  Virginia,  alone,  it  would  then  have  taken  seve- 
ral years,  to  have  gone,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  through  such  an  assessment  as  the 
8th .article  of  Confederation   demanded.      Amidat  these  embarrassmente,  and  Uie 
alarm  of  national  bankruptcy,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute,  as  the  standard  of  fis- 
cal contribution  by  the  States,  a  computaUon  of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  for  the 
actual  valuation  of  all  their  estates.     A  new  difficulty  here  arose,  as  to  tire  proper 
subjects  of  such  an  enumeration.     Whether  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  free  white 
population  alone,  of  the  several  States,  or  comprehend  tlie  slaves  also.'     The  object 
being  to  measure  the  ability  to  pay,  tlie  South,  naturally  enough  contended,  and  with 
truth,  that  their  slaves  were  not  regarded  in  their  inaUtutions  of  civil  polity,  as  per- 
sons, but  as  property  ;  and  ought  not  to  be  enumerated.     The  North  insisted  on  the 
other  hand,  that  whether  persons,  or  property,  they  subserved  the  end  of  other  bbonr, 
and  adding  to  the  wealth  of  Uie  community,  should  be  counted  in  that  estimate  of  the 
relative  aKlity  of  tlie  States,  to  contribute  to  the  common  treasury,  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make  numbers  the  common  measure.     The  discussion  of  this  subject,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederacy,  terminated  in  a  vote  to  recommend  it  to  the  seve- 
ral States,  to  amend  the  articles  of  Confederation,  by  substituting,  for  the  rule  of  ap- 
portionment, therein  provided  for  revenue  only,  a  triennial  enumeration  of  the  whole 
numbsr  of  white,  and  other  free  citizens,  with  three-fitlhs  of  all  other  persons,  ex- 
cept Indians,  not  taxed. 

In  the  decision  on  this  recommendation,  in  April,  1783,  it  was  carried  b^  ten  votes 
out  of  twelve :  Rhode  Island  being  opposed  to  it ;  New  York  equally  divided,  Mr. 
Floyd  voting  for  it,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  against  it ;  and  Georgia  being  absent.  I  am 
thus  particular  in  relation  to  tliis  vote,  for  reasons  which  1  will,  hereafter  ex- 
plain. The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  persevered  in  the  opposition  begun  by 
ner  delegates  in  Congress ;  and  Virginia,  after  giving,  retracted  her  assent ;  so 
that  the  recommendation  totally  failed.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  Con- 
vention assembled  which  framed  tlie  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wh«n 
the  same  tojiic  of  discussion  and  of  disagreement  was  renewed.  Nor  was  it  easily 
adjusted  in  tliis  body,  as  intimated  by  the  member  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leiffh.)  No 
proposition  which  agitated  the  Convention,  consumed  so  much  of  its  time.  As  eariv 
in  its  dehberations  as  the  2I)tli  of  May,  1787,  it  appears  on  the  Journal  of  the  proceedf- 
ings  of  that  Assembly,  among  the  resolutions  submitted  b)r  Governor  Randolph  of 
Virginia,  in  this  form,  "that  the  right  of  sutfrage  in  tlie  National  Legislature,  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  number  of  tree  inhabitmnts, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  may  seem  best  in  different  cases." 

The  following  day  Mr.  Hamilton  moved  to  alter  this  resolution,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
read,  **  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  National  Legislature,  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  free  inhabitaats." 

On  the  lltli  day  of  June,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  King  of  Massachusetts,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  "  That  tlie  right  of  suffrage  in  the  first  bftoch  of 
the  National  legislature,  ought  riot  to  be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  arti- 
cles of  Confederation  ;"  [the  rule  of  equality  among  the  States,  as  we  have  seen,]  but 
according  to  some  **  equitable  ratio  of  representation." 

The  same  day,  along  with  several  other  amendments  of  this  resolution,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  to  add  after  the  words  '*  equitable  ratio  of  re  presentation,"  "  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  including  those 
bound  to  servitude  for  a  terra  of  years,  and  tiiree-fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  com- 
prehended in  tlie  foregoing  description^  except  Indians,  not  paying  taxes,  in  e«ch 
State." 

I  will  not  weary  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  by  reading  all  the  references  I  have 
made  to  this  volume,  the  Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  course,  in  relation  to  these  resolutions. 

After  passing  and  repassing  through  various  Select  Committees,  and  bein^  fre- 
quently debated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  proposition  having  assumed  the 
■nape  in  which  it  now  stands  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  apparently  settled 
on  the  11th  and  12th  of  July,  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  to  three,  against  striking  out 
the  **  tliree-fffths  "  of  the  slave  population.  Had  this  motion  prevailed,  it  would  hare 
caused  of  I  the  slave  population  to  be  counted,  as  Delaware  at  first,  and  South  Oaro- 
lina  and  Georgia  to  tne  last,  perseveringly  insisted.  By  a  motion  on  the  second  of 
tliose  days,  the  attempt  was  renewed  to  produce  tliis  result,  when  Maryland,  Vir- 

5^inia,  and  North  Carolina,  voted  once  more  againsty  and  South  CaroUna  and  Georgia, 
or  computing  the  entire  slave  population. 
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What  now  becomes  of  so  much  of  the  authority  relied  upon  hy  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield,  as  was  derived  from  the  suppos  tion  tfuit  llie  principU*  of  eonipmiiir- 
Ihree-titVis of  the  s  ave  {>opulati  »n,  made  pirt  of  the  articles  of  Contederati m  ;  that*^ 
the  siave-holdiiig  Slates  were  united  in  its  suj>port  in  tiie  Federal  Convention ;  and 
that  it  carried  svich  conviction,  to  every  mind,  that  it  was  interpolated  in  the  new 
Gonstitutloa  without  resistance  ?  The  pajros  of  tiiis  volume,  [tlie  Journals  of  the 
the  Convention,]  from  the  7oth  to  the  lUlst,  manifest  the  contrary.  The  love  of  power 
did  not,  then,  tempt  V'ir/^inia  to  consider  her  slaves  as  parties  to  her  social  compact — 
as  persons  and  not  property.  And  is  she,  now,  prepared  to  go  to  Washington,  or  to 
Boston,  to  learn  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  population,  within  her  own 
limits?  Whether  it  shall  be  regarded  in  her  own  councils,  as  property,  or  as  a  "  pea- 
santry." 6tted  V)  rank  witii  *'the  free  jseople  of  the  West?  "  to  use  the  language  of 
the  gentieraan  froja  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh.) 

Sir,  said  Mr.  Mercer,  is  not  tlie  slave  under  our  laws,  as  much  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  mx<ter,  as  the  wagon  and  team  of  the  mounlnineer?  True,  his  life  is 
protected  from  violence  and  his  per.son  from  cruelty.  So  does  the  coujmon  law  of 
England,  which  is  oars,  protect  tiie  iiorse  and  the  ox  from  wanton  injury.  But  the 
slave,  like  either,  is  by  our  law,  mere  property  :  and,  as  tiiich,  may  be  to-morrow 
•hipped  by  Ids  nvister  to  Cubn,  or  to  Brazil.  He  may  be  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  from  Africa,  in  violation  of  law,  and  exp(>rted  again  as  an  article  of  jnerclian- 
dize;  having  a  known  value  in  the  market,  and  bei-ig  tlie  subject  of  frequent  and  pro- 
fitable specalation.     I  speak  not  of  tJie  rea-srm  of  tlie  l:iw,  but  of  the  legal  fact. 

Do  not  those  who  apprehend  most  d^jnger  to  this  species  of  property,  from  innova- 
tion, consider  the  slave  as  property,  tlie  sn'jrct  of  our  social  compact,  not  a.  party  to 
it?  What  said  New  Jersey,  to  the  Confederation,  in  the  war  of  tlie  revolution  ? 
"That  slaves  siiould  be  brought  into  the  accmnt,"  in  the  "  requisition  for  land  forces" 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Slates,  t:>  the  defence  of  the  Union.  She  su.stained  this  demand, 
by  reajjciiis,  at  fe<ist,  as  specious  as  th  >se  wliich  we  have  just  iieard,  for  making  this 
particular  prop«;rty  tlie  basis  o£  representation.  **  Should  it  be  improper,  for  special, 
Ixal  reasons,  t*j  admit  them  in  arms  lor  the  defence  of  the  nation,  yet  we  conceive," 
says  their  ineinorial,  "  that  the  proportif>n  of  forces  to  be  embodied  ought  to  be  fixed 
according  to  tlie  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  St;ite,  from  whatever  class  they 
may  be  rai^.  If  the  whole  nu  nber  of  in  lajitmts  in  a  State,  whose  inliabitams 
are  aJJ  whites^  both  those  who  are  called  into  tiie  field,  and  those  whr)  rema  n  to  till  tli6 
ground  and  labor  in  mechanical  arts,  are  estimated  in  striking  the  proportion  of  forces 
to  be  t'arnished  by  that  State,  ought  even  a  part  of  the  latter  descriptii>n  to  be  left  out 
in  another?  A-s  it  is  of  indispensable  necessity  m  every  war,  that  a  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants be  employed  lor  the  uses  of  husbandry  and  otherwise  at  home,  while  others 
■re  called  into  the  tield,  there  must  be  the  same  propriety  that  persrins  of  a  d.ilerent 
colour,  who  are  employed  for  tliis  purpose  in  one  State,  while  whites  are  emphued 
for  the  same  purpose  in  another,  be  reckoned  in  the  account  ol"  the  inhibitants.  '  The 
prayer  of  thi;*  memorial  received,  in  177S,  the  sanction  of  three  States,  wliile  one  was 
^Y\di^^  and  six  voted  against  it. 

The  argument  of  New  Jersey  in  favor  of  a  computiition  of  slaves  in  distributin^j 
the  personal  burthens  of  a  common  war,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  which 
the  niemt)er  from  Chesterfield  has  so  forcibly  urged  on  the  present  occasion,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  comparison  of  tlie  "peasantry"  of  the 'West,  with  the  slaves  of  the 

Tfie  answer  to  both  arguments  is  the  same.  That,  however  regarded  ehnchere, 
ikves,  in  Virginia,  are  considered  as  property,  and  property  only.  But  if,  as  pro|  erty, 
they  are  exempted,  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  from  obligations  which  woi.ld 
be  onerous,  not  upm  themselves,  but  their  master  ;  so  as  property  merely,  shculd  they 
n(d  add  lo  the  weight  of  a  political  power,  of  which  they  cannot  and  sliould  not  directly 
partake  ;  and  which  is  claimed  for  his  benefit  alone,  to  the  })ub]ic  injury. 

If,  tlierefore,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  supplied  a  different  ru'e, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  founded  in  a  compronuse  of  nrinciples,  for  the 
«ke  of  unitinsr  States,  otherwise  sovereign  and  independent,  by  a  National  Govern- 
ment of  limited  power.  Its  infroJuction,  even  there,  as  a  j»riiiciple  of  represen- 
tation, was  evidently  founded  on  its  prior  assumption,  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation',  as  a  principle  of  pectiniary  contribution  among  the  States.  It  is 
«  price  paid,  by  the  small  Stiites,  for  their  equality  of  power,  in  the  Senate  ;  ;md  has 
bug  ceased,  as  was  early  anticipated,  to  be  any  security  to  the  property  it  is  supposed 
to  fcive  been  originally  'designed  to  protect  from  unequal  Uixation.  In  the  last  House 
of  Representatives,  the  proportion  of  the  members  from  the  slave-holding,  to  those 
from  the  non-slave-holding  States,  was  1)1  to  V22.  How  that  ratio  will  be  augmented 
bj  the  approachinor  Census,  I  need  not  intimate  to  the  Committee. 

At  this  point  o?  my  argument,  it  is  proper,  to  allay  the  apprehension  which  has 
■0  oftea  been  expressed  in^tliis  debate,  that,  to  adopt  the  basis  of  representation  recora- 
Qinuied  by  the  Legialative  Committee  for  our  State  Government,  would  put  to  hazard 
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that  portion  of  representation,  in  the  Federal  Leffislature,  derived  from  a  computation 
of  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  of  the  CommonwealUi. 

This  attempt  upon  our  fears  would  seem  to  imply,  that  representation,  under  our 
present  State  Government,  is  founded,  in  part,  on  a  computation  of  alayes.  Thatrf 
the  Senate  we  know  to  have  been  apportioned  in  1817,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  the 
free  white  population  of  the  State  ;  a  concession,  compatible  with  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, because  made  under  it,  and  paid  for,  by  doubhng  the  land-tax  of  one  portion 
of  thd  State,  and  proportionably  reducing  that  of  another. 

The  origin  of  the  House  of  Dele^tes  was  ably  developed  in  an  early  stage  of  thif 
debate,  by  my  learned  friend  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge.)  In  the  work  of  a  vene- 
rable member  of  this  Convention,  "  Marshall  on  the  Colonies,"  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  representation  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  was  of  "  settlements," 
then  seven  in  number.  The  Assembly  which  their  delegates  formed  was  called  the 
"  House  of  Burgesses,"  from  the  names  of  those  settlements,  as  Elizabeth  Cit^,  Jtnies 
City,  Charles  City,  which  names,  by  a  singular  adherence  to  usage,  they  retained,  •■ 
they  now  do,  after  those  settlements  were,  for  judicial  purposes,  erected  into  countitt» 

Representation  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  therefore,  preceded  the  existenoe  w 
counties,  as  the  counties  did  the  existence  of  slavery ;  for  that  calamity  was  ifltzo- 
duced  among  us  by  the  Dutch,  after  the  origin  of  county  representation  ;  thatrflfl^ 
sentation  which  has  ever  since  existed  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  • 

In  the  Constitution  of  this  branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  therefore,  slsf^ 
forms  no  original  feature,  and  to  change  its  foundation  by  an  amendmant,  which iihau 
derive  its  effect  from  periodical  enumerations  of  the  people,  could  expose  the  Stite 
to  no  loss  of  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Union. 

If  otherwise,  what  may  be  said  of  that  very  amendment  for  wliich  these  gentlemen 
have  BO  zealously  contended,  and  which  proposes  the  mixed  basis  of  white  populatkm 
and  taxation  .''  Would  not  this  basis,  unless  explained  by  their  arguments,  be  obnox- 
ious to  the  very  same  fears  which  they  labour  to  awaken  ?  Unless  mdeed,  if  it  prevaB, 
their  argument  shall  go  abroad  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

But  if  our  examples  shall  endanger  a  political  influence,  which  some  gentlenuB 
compute  at  2-lltlis  of  our  present  weight  in  Congress,  and  otliers,  more  correctly,  it 
seven  out  of  the  twenty-two  members,  we  have  at  present  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, what  shall  be  said  of  that,  which  is  suppUed,  by  so  many  other  States, 
interested  like  us,  and  some  of  them  more  deeply,  in  retaining  this  feature  of  ov 
Federal  Representation  ?  Why  has  no  slave-holding  State,  save  Georgia  alone,  en- 
grafted this  principle  on  her  Constitution  of  Government  ?  Neither  Louisiana,  whoie 
climate  and  productions  approach  so  near  the  tropical  sun,  which  has  stained  the  com- 
plexion of  Africa,  nor  Missouri,  who  formed  her  Constitution,  amidst  a  moral  and  poli- 
tical excitement  which  might  have  excused  such  alarm,  have  felt  its  influence. 

And  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  origin  of  it,  on  the  present  occasion,  why  let»e 
ask,  did  not  the  Haruord  Convention,  when  it  sought  to  exact  a  surrender  of  thia 
power,  from  our  fear  of  disunion,  appeal  to  the  example  of  every  slave-holding  State, 
except  Georgia,  to  enforce  their  pretensions  ? 

We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  truth,  a  substantial,  and  trusting  as  I  do,  to  the  obh^- 
tion  of  solemn  compacts,  though  recorded  on  mere  parchment,  a  permanent  safe-gw^, 
for  tliis  portion  of  our  political  weight,  which,  though  I  deplore  its  origin,  I  neither  de^ 
precate,  nor  am  prepared  to  yi«ld,  to  any  claims,  whatever.  This  safe-guard  is  to  be 
found,  in  thatprovisionof  the  Constitution  which,  without  naming  expressly, confers  this 
power,  and  in  anoUier  clause  of  the  same  instrument,  which  p^o^ides  tliat  no  altera- 
tion or  amendment  of  it,  shall  take  effect,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

To  propose  an  amendment,  which  shall  deprive  Virginia  of  this  power  through  the 
National  Legislature,  will  require,  by  this  clause,  the  concurrence  of^  two-thirds  of  both 
branches  of  that  body  :  and  in  one  of  tliem  the  slave-holding  States  have,  now,  in- 
clusive of  Delaware,  twenty-four  out  of  forty-eight  members. 

But  it  is,  to  the  sanction,  required  of  the  States  themselves,  to  any  change  of  the 
Constitution,  that  I  look,  with  absolute  confidence  for  the  preservation  of  ihis  powsr. 

At  present  any  seven  of  tlie  twelve  slave-holding  States  could  defeat  any  amend- 
ment which  threatened  its  existence. 


count,  because  she  is  not  hkely  long  to  continue  of  that  number.  Glancing  to 
a  fiiturity  much  more  remote,  and  allowing  for  two  additional  States  to  the  NorUi  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  still  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  the  slave-holding  and  nttn- 
slave-holding  States  will  be  as  fourteen  to  fifteen.  If,  in  the  madness  of  foture  coo- 
Queat,  for  I  never  desired  the  annexation  of  Canada,  to  this  Union,  the  whole  Nmlh 
American  provinces  of  the  British  Empire  shall  fall  to  our  lot,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Can&da  supply  two  States,  in  addition  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  pw- 
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pftrdoa  win  be  not  less  than  fourteen  to  nineteen,  and  nine  States  of  the  fourteen, 
may  prevent  any  change  of  the  Constitution  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  hoJden  of  this  property.  Let  the  Union,  therefore,  be  extended,  from  Florida,  to 
the  northernmost  limits  of  our  continent — Let  the  States  who  compose  it,  be  animated 
by  what  poUcy  they  may,  a  combination  among  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  political 
power  of  ibe  South,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  principles  of  tlie  present  Constitution, 
can  neyer  be  availing  while  that  Constitution  remains  inviolate.  The  resources  of  the 
common  Government  may  be  applied  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery  bv  the  aid  of 
coloaization,  but  its  power  can  never  be  apphed  to  endanger  the  peace  oi  those  who 
suflfer  from  its  existence.  While  the  nvtnber  of  slaves,  to  the  South,  forbids  their 
emaneipation,  without  their  consequent  removal  from  tlie  Commonwealth,  no  wise 
man  can  desire  its  augmentation.  Whether  it  can  be  reduced  in  a  mode  consistent 
with  the  claims  of  justice  and  huinanity,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide.  I  am 
on  this  subject  no  enthusiast ;  I  look  ever  to  the  attainment  of  just  ends  by  expedient 
means.  These  I  am  ready  to  discuss  on  any  suitable  occasion,  in  a  temper  to  make 
every  allowance  ibr  the  rights  of  private  judgment  in  others,  and  with  a  solicitude, 
which  no  coBsideration  can  away,  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  eloquent  member  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris)  in  his  fervid  address  to  the  Com- 
mittee, acknowledged  that  he  entertained  no  apprehension  of  sudden  eioaacipaiion 
from  any  change  of  the  present  Constitution.  Let  my  honorable  friend  iJien,  and  I 
af>ply  tnk  lan^uag^  to  him,  in  the  sincerity  of  a  heart  that  never  forgot  a  benefit,  re- 
turn to  its  scabbard  the  bloody  sword  wliich  his  fancy  dre^v  in  tlie  close  of  liis  anima- 
ted and  Bbl«  speech.  Having  no  terrors  for  him,  it  has  none  for  me — The  property  of 
the  master  wiM  be  secured  by  the  sad  necessity  from  which  it  derives  its  existence. 
Ho  gentleman  has  proposed  that  slaves  shall  be  numerically  represented.  As  pro- 
poty,  is  it  better  entitled  to  representation  than  any  other  estate  in  the  Common- 
weahh?  If  so,  on  what  is  that  title  founded?  Their  value  ?  Wliy  not  compute  lands  or 
hones  ?  TTiis  argument  I  have  already  considered  in  relation  to  tlie  amendment,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  combine  taxation  witii  population  as  a  basis  of  representa- 
tioa.  Were  values  to  be  regarded  as  a  basis  of  representation,  should  we  not  compute 
the  mineral  treasures  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  which  though  latent,  await  but 
the  hand  of  enterprise,  to  develope  their  extent,  and  to  fit  them  for  human  use.''  As 
well  might  a  Britisfa  statesman  propose  to  augment  in  tlie  Parliament  of  tliat  country, 
the  representation  of  South  Wales,  whose  n^ed  mountains,  barren  in  surface,  as  the 
Blgfalsiids  o£  Scotland,  have  beffun  since  the  commencement  of  tiie  present  century 
to  contribiite  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  as  ample  stores  as  the  richest  counties  of 
JSoffland. 

•mlbre  I  leave  the  inquiry,  whether  slaves  should  be  admitted  to  representation,  re- 
garded either  as  persons  or  property,  an  authority  confidently  urged  by  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  remains  to  be  considered — tlie  fifty-fourth  number  of  the  FederaUst, 
or  tht  letters  of  Pubhns,  addressed  to  the  American  people  after  the  formation,  and 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

While  he  should  ever  entertain  not  only  the  most  profound,  but  the  most  grateful 
»wct  ftnr  the  very  eminent  authors  of  tliat  work,  and  regard  the  work  itself,  as  a 
rich  depository  of  political  science,  and  an  honor  to  American  literature,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  it  waa,  in  its  character,  controversial. 

He  who  studies  it  with  attention,  will  perceive  tliat  it  is  not  only  argumentative, 
bat  that  it  addresses  difierent  arguments  to  different  classes  of  the  American  public, 
ia  the  spirit  of  au  able  and  Wilful  disputant  before  a  mixed  assembly.  Thus,  from 
difiarsnt  numbers  6£  this  work,  and  sometimes  from  the  same  number,  may  be  derived 
authorities  for  opposite  principles  and  opinions.  For  example,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  demonstrate  by  tlie  numbers  of  Publius,  that  the  Government,  which  it  was  writ- 
ten not  to  expound  merely,  but  to  recommend  to  the  people,  is,  or  is  not  a  National 
Ouvenunent ;  that  the  several  State  Legislatures  may  arraign  at  their  respective  bars, 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  tliat  no  State  has  any  such  power.  I  have 
HI  debate  used  this  work  for  some  one  of  these  and  other  purposes,  while  my  adver- 
sary has  met  me  with  passages  from  it  alike  genuine,  which  overturned  my  positions. 

The  authors  undertook  to  defend  every  partof  a  Constitution,  to  which  two  of  them 
*t  least,  had  in  the  Convention  offered  amendments  that  were  rejected,  and  the  whole 
of  the  BDmeroos  articles,  of  which,  no  man  in  America,  of  independent  judgment, 
then  approved.     It  was  the  offepring  of  mutual  concessions,  of  compromise. 

With  these  preliminary  reflections  on  this  very  able  work,  which  I  trust  will  be  re- 
prded  as  compatible  with  the  veneration  and  gratitude  I  cherish  for  its  autliors,  I  beg 
wave  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  particular  nmnber,  quoted  as  au- 
thoritjr  by  the  member  from  Chesterfield,  to  prove  not  that  three-fiflhs  of  tlie  slaves  of 
the  several  States  are  computed  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  that,  of  right  they  should  be  so  computed. 

"The  next  view,"  says  the  author  of  this  number,  who  appears  in  the  volume  I 
iitTe,  to  have  bMn  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  which  I  shall  take  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives,  relates  to  the  apportionment  of  its  members  among  the  several  States,  which  10 
to  be  determined  by  the  same  rule  with  that  of  direct  Uxes."  In  the  eucceedinpr  clause, 
the  author,  who  had  both  in  the  Old  Congress  voted  against  this  rule, and  inthe Con- 
vention sub.nitted  a  different  one,  qualifies  the  approbation  of  the  rule  which  his  pre- 
sent purpose  requires  him  to  sustain,  by  a  peculiar  form  of  expression.  "  It  is  not 
contended,"  he  says,  "  that  the  number  of  people  in  each  State  ouglU  not  to  be  tiu 
standard  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  to  represent  the  people  of  each 
State."  He  does  not,  therefore,  impugn  the  identical  principle  for  which  we  at  present 
contend ;  and  which,  on  another  occasion,  he  had  maintained.  He  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  estabhshment  of  the  same  rule,"  that  of  the  Constitution,  "  for  the  ap- 
pirtionment  of  taxes,"  will  be  as  little  "  contested  ;  though  the  rule  itself  in  this  case," 
that  is  as  to  taxes,  ^*  is  by  no  means ^  founded  on  the  same  vrirtciples.  In  the  former  case, 
the  rule  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  personal  rights  of  tfie  people,  with  which  it  hast 
natural  and  universal  connexion.  In  the  latter,  it  has  reference  to  the  proportioD  of 
wealth,  of  which  it  is,  in  tw  casCy  a  precise  measure,  and  in  ordinary  cases  a  very  wjft 
one.  But  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  rule,  as  applied  to  the  relative 
wealth  and  contributions  of  the  Slates,  it  is  evidently  the  least  exc^ionable  among 
Viosc  that  are  practicithle  f  and  he  adds,  what  tlie  Journals  of  the  Convention,  now 
published,  as  well  as  the  antecedent  conduct  of  Rhode  island,  New  York,  and  Vir- 
ginia, must  be  allowed  at  least  to  qualify  to  some  extent,  "  that  it  had  too  recentlv  ob- 
tained the  general  sanction  of  America,  not  to  have  found  a  ready  preference  with  the 
Convention." 

in  another  part  of  the  same  essay — "  It  is  agreed,"  says  the  author,  *^  onaU  gida^ 
that  numbers  are  the  best  scale  of  wealth  and  taxation,  as  they  are  the  only  pr 
scale  of  representation."     The  last  is  the  doctrine  for  which  the  advocates  of  the  1 
lution  contend,  against  the  doctrine  of  Uie  amendment,  which  would  found  repn 
tatlon  on  numbers  and  taxation  combined. 

[\Ir.  Leigh  rose  and  said,  the  gentleman  would  much  obUge  him  by  stating  who 
was  the  author.] 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  the  paper  which  he  had  read,  had  prefixed  to  it  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

[Mr.  Doddridge  rose  and  said,  that  the  paper.from  which  the  extract  had  been  read, 
was  attributed  in  some  of  tlie  editions  of  the  Federalist,  to  Mr.  Jay.] 

^Mr.  Midison  then  rose  and  said,  that  although  he  was  not  desirom  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion,  yet  under  all  the  circumstances  he  was,  perhaps,  called  on  to  state, 
that  the  paper  m  question  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Jar  but  by  the 
third  person  connected  with  tliat  work.] 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  this  volume,  the  tljird  of  an  edition  of  "  Hamilton's  Works,**  the 
editor  of  which  he  supposed  had  derived  his  key  to  the  names  of  the  authors  of  Pub- 
lius  from  a  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hamilton  which  he  saw  many  years  ago,  in  the  pos- 
sess on  of  the  late  Kichard  Stockton,  an  eminent  statesman  of  New-Jersey,  would 
conatiuite,  he  hoped,  an  apology  for  the  error  into  which,  in  common  with  many  edi- 
tors of  this  work,  he  had  been  betrayed  ;  as  he  now  perceived  that  the  number  of 
Publius,  which  he  had  quoted,  was  the  work  of  a  distinguished  member  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Although  not  able  to  avail  himself  of  this  paper,  for  the  precise  purpose  which  he 
had  proposed,  he  was  glad  it  came  from  such  a  source ;  from  the  venerable  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee,  who  had  already  yielded  his  support  to  the  reso- 
lution in  debate. 

For  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  more  than  a  raoietv  of 
these  very  able  essays,  in  relation  to  the  present  topic  of  inquiry,  Mr.  M.  saiu  he 
wou!d  refer  this  Committee,  not  only  to  h's  votes  in  the  Congress  which  preceded,  as 
well  as  the  Convention  which  made  the  Constitution,  but  to  a  prior  number  of  those 
admirable  essays  written  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  and  which  bears  his  name. 

"  The  right  of  equil  suffrage  among  the  States,"  Mr.  Hamilton  says  in  the  22d 
number,  "  is  another  exceptionable  part  of  the  Confederation.  Every  idea  of  propor- 
tion, and  every  rule  of  fair  representation,  conspire  to  condemn  a  principle,  which 
gives  to  Rhode  Island  an  equal  weight  in  the  scale  of  power  witli  Massachusetts,  or 
Connecticut,  or  New- York ;  and  to  Delaware  an  equal  voice  in  the  national  delibe- 
rations, with  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia,  or  North  Carolina.  Its  operation  contradicts 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  RepuJflican  Gortrnment,  which  requires  that  the  amae  rf  fk 
majority  shou!d  prevail."  The  conformity  of  this  language  to  that  of  the  friends  of 
equal  representation  in  this  Convention,  is  too  apparent  to  need  any  other  proof  of  it 
than  would  arise  from  substituting  the  county  of  Warwick  for  "  Delaware,"  ana 
Frederick,  or  Loudoun,  for  "  Pennsylvania,"  or  **  New- York."  How  far  the  answer 
to  this  reasoning,  which  Mr.  Ham-lton  puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  adversariee,  apeaki 
the  lanffuage  ot  our  opponent-,  I  U  ave  it  to  the  Committee  to  judge. 

"  Sophistry,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  may  reply  that  sovereigns  are  equal  ,  and  that 
a  minority  of  the  votes  of  the  States,  will  be  a  majority  of  coniedemted 
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For  the  words  "  Bovereigiw,"  and  "  State/'  I  have  only  to  insert  the  word  "  counties/' 
in  behalf  o€  those  who  desire  no  change  of  the  present  Constitution,  and  for  ''  con- 
federated America/'  the  people  of  Virginia. 

I  close  this  quotation  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  rejoinder,  which  needs  no  commentary, 
"Bat  this  kind  of  logical  legerdemain/'  he  adds, "  will  never  counteract  the  plain 
foggestions  of  justice  and  common  sense.  It  may  happen  that  a  majority  of  States 
is  a  small  nuuority  of  the  people  of  America,  and  two-tJiirds  of  the  people  of  America 
could  not  long  be  persuaded  upon  the  credit  of  artificial  distinctions  and  syllogistic 
tufcriefa'es,  to  suomit  their  interests  to  the  management  and  disposal  of  one-third.  The 
larger  States  would,  ailer  a  while,  revolt  &om  receiving  the  law,  from  the  smaller. 
To  acquiesce  in  such  a  privation  of  their  due  importance  m  the  poUtical  scale,  would 
be,  not  merely  to  be  insensible  to  the  love  of  power,  but  even  to  sacrifice  the  desire  of 
eftuiky.  It  is  neither  rational  to  expect  the  first,  nox  jitst  to  require  the  last.  Con- 
stdenog  horw  peculiarly  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  smaller  States  depend  on  imion, 
tJiey  ou^ht  readily  to  renounce  a  pretension,  which,  if  not  relinquished,  would  prove 
mk  to  Its  duration." 

The  Committee  wiH  readily  excuse  ray  substitution  of  tlie  words  of  this  able  and 
eloquent  writer,  for  any  language  that  I  could  invent  to  express  the  same  ideas.  Such 
a  course  is  the  more  expedient  for  my  purpose,  since  it  ainrms  all  the  truths  which  I 
Itbour  to  sustain,  by  the  appeal  of  a  statesman  and  patriot  of  the  revolution  to  the 
people  of  America,  in  support  of  the  principles,  for  which  he  had  contended,  as  well 
m  zxva&y  as  in  council. 

That  he  did  not,  any  more  than  his  equally  patriotic  associates,  confound  taxation 
with  repr^ntation,  as  has  been  so  oflen  done  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  a  passage, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  Committee  from  the  preceding  number  of  this  able 
work,  suffietenUy  manifests. 

**  The  principle,"  says  he,  "  of  regulating  the  contributions  of  the  States,  to  the  com- 
VMm  treasury,  by  quotas,  is  another  fundamental  error  of  the  Confederacy."  *'  I  speak 
of  it  now,  solely  with  a  view  to  equality  among  the  States."  By  equality y  it  will  be 
seen,  that  be  does  not  mean  the  payment  of  equal  sums,  by^ equal  numbers,  but  in 
eraal,  or  iust  proportion  to  the  respective  abilities  of  those  who  are  required  to  pay 
them  fei  the  common  benefit  of  all.  ^'  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate the  circumstances,  which  procluce  and  constitute  national  wealth,  must  be  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  common  standard,  or  barometer,  by  wliich,  the  degrees  of  it  can 
be  SKertained. — Neither  the  value  of  the  lands  nor  the  numbers  of  the  people,  which 
have  been  successively  proposed,  as  the  rule  of  State  contributions,  has  any  pretension 
to  6em^  a  just  representative."  "  Let  Virginia  be  contrasted  with  North  Carolina,  or 
Mxryiand  with  New-Jersey,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  respective  abilities  of 
ifcew  Statesj  in  relation  to  revenue,  bear  little  or  no  analogy  to  their  comparative  stock 
in  knds,  or  to  their  comparative  population.  The  position  may  be  equally  illustrated, 
by  a  similar  process  between  the  counties  of  tlie  same  State.  No  man  acquainted  with 
the  State  of  New-York,  will  doubt^tliat  the  active  wealth  of  King's  county  bears  a 
much  greater  proportion  to  that  of  Montgomery,  than  it  would  appear  to  do,  if  we 
should  take  either  the  total  value  of  the  lands  or  the  total  numbers  of  the  people  as  a 
criterion. 

"^The  wealth  of  nations  depends  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  causes.  Situation, 
B«l,  climate ;  the  nature  of  the  productions ;  the  nature  of  the  Government ;  the  ge- 
nius of  the  citizens ;  the  degree  of  information  they  possess ;  the  state  of  commerce, 
of  arts,  of  industry  ;  these  circumstances,  and  many  more  too  complex,  minute,  or 
adventitious,  to  admit  of  a  particular  specification,  occasion  differences  hardly  con- 
ceivable in  the  relative  opulence  and  riches  of  different  counties.  The  consequence 
it.  that  there  can  be  no  common  measure  of  national  wealth ;  and,  of  course,  no  ^ene- 
J&l  or  stationary  rule  by  which  the  ability  of  a  State  to  pay  taxes  can  be  deternuned. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  a  Confederacy, 
hjr  any  such  rule,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  glaring  inequality  and  extreme  op- 
fttsstou^ 

"  There  is  no  method  of  steering  clear  of  this  inconvenience,  but  by  authorising 
*he  National  Government  to  raise  its  own  revenues  in  its  own  way. 

"It  is  a  signal  advantage  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  tnat  they  contain  in 
^^>^  own  nature  a  security  against  excess.  They  prescribe  their  own  limit ;  which 
««n»ot  be  exceeded  without  defeating  the  end  proposed— that  is,  an  extension  of  the 
»veiMie.  When  applied  to  this  object,  the  saying  is  as  just  as  it  is  witty,  that  *  in 
political  arithmetic,  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four.'  " 

,  Way  I  not  now  affirm,  without  a  presumptuous  impeachment  of  the  authority  of 
«*  Jible  authors  of  this  vindication  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  whatever  con- 
®**ion8  it  may  contain  of  expediency  or  justice,  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  they  have 
J'^t  cmctioned  the  doctrines  of  our  adversaries  :  that  slaves  are  regarded  as  property 
^**^  ^«i  and  as  such  have  no  other  title  to  representation,  than  any  other  descrip- 
*^  of  |iro|>eity  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  resolution,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  Bustain,  alike  excladei  a  repreeenta* 
tion  of  counties.  Such  is  the  present  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
its  glaring  inequality  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  this  Convention.  Aluiough  no 
voice  has  been  heard  in  this  Ck>nimittee  to  vindicate  this  inequaht^,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  is  as  much  at  war  with  its  continuance  as  the  resolution  itself,  yet  those 
who  are  opposed  to  anv  change  of  the  present  Constitution  must  be  regarded  as  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  and  bound  to  defend  it.  It  is  equally  incumbent  on  the  advocates 
of  the  re8olutio^  to  advert  to  its  extent,  and  its  operation  on  the  principles  for  which 
the  friends  of  a  Convention  have  contended. 

There  are  at  present  in  this  Commonwealth,  105  counties,  entitled  each  to  two  De- 
legates, and  four  boroughs,  having  by  law  separate  representation,  entitled  each  tu 
one  Delegate.  The  House  of  Delegates  consists,  at  present,  tlieretbre,  of  214  mem- 
bers, of  which  108  are  a  majority.  Fifty-four  of  the  counties  of  Virginia  may,  there- 
fore, return  such  a  majority.  Omitting  with  all  the  boroughs,  Williamsburg  having 
a  population  of  only  536  white  inhabitants,  and  the  small  counties  of  Logan,  Allegha- 
ny, and  Pocahontas,  which  liave  been  created  since  the  last  Census,  tliis  majority  may 
be  supplied  by  180,000  of  the  60S*,000  white  inhabitanU  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  minority  of  much  less  than  a  third  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
may  govern  the  other  two-thirds. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  counties  below  the  Blue  Rid^e,  selected  to  make  this  proportion, 
five  have  fewer  than  2,000  white  inhabitants,  each;  one  has  but  (i20,  and  another  but 
1,017. 

Of  the  fifleen  beyond  that  mountain,  which  I  have  added  to  the  former,  the  smallest 
has  a  white  population  of  very  near  1,800,  and  that  is  the  only  one  whieh  has  a  white 
population  below  2,000  in  number. 

In  addition  to  the  six  counties  having  each  less  than  2,000  white  inhabitants,  there 
are  eleven  counties,  whose  population  is  known,  which  have  between  2  and  S,000 
only,  and  of  these,  there  are  but  two  West  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thirteen  counties,  which  have  each  more  than  10,000 
white  inhabitants,  of  which,  all  but  one,  lie  either  West,  or  on  the  Eastern  face  of  that 
mountain;  and,  of  those,  three,  having  each  more  tlian  16,000,  lie  connected  together. 

Similar  inequaUties,  it  has  been  urged  by  some  of  our  opponents,  exist  without  com- 
plaint, in  Uie  neighbouring  States  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  which  have,  like 
Virffinia,  equal  county  representation. 

Neither  position  is  true.  Complaints  of  unequal  representation,  have  been  made 
in  both  these  States,  without  effect,  because  the  foundation  of  them,  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  inequahty  for  which  we  are  assembled  to  provide. 

Maryland  has  nineteen  counties,  the  largest  of  which,  Frederick,  contains  a  few 
more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  of  every  description ;  and  tJie  smallest,  Calvert,  a  few 
more  than  8,000.  The  proportion  being  of  five  to  one,  on  the  whole  population,  and 
rather  more  tlian  eight  to  one,  if  their  white  population  alone,  be  computed. 

North  Carolina  has  sixty-two  counties.  Rowan,  the  largest,  has  26,000  inhabitants, 
and  Washin^n,  the  least,  very  near  4,000 :  The  proportion  being  about  six  and  a  hatf 
to  one,  and  if  the  white  population  be  separately  computed,  21,^)0  to  2,300,  or  about 
nine  to  one.  While  we  nave  seen  that  tiie  total  population  of  the  largest  county  of 
Virginia,  was,  to  the  least,  as  far  back  as  1820,  in  tlie  ratio  exceeding  fifleen  to  one, 
and  computing  the  white  population  alone,  of  twenty-six  to  one. 

There  is  not  a  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  said  Mr.  M.  nor  would  there  be 
one  who  merited  the  appellation,  could  I  be  heard  by  the  people  of  America,  who 
would  consent  to  be  degraded  by  the  application  of  such  a  scale  of  poUtical  power,  to 
his  own  rights  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  neighbour. 

In  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  a  similar  inequality  was  redressed  in  1817,  br  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  Senatorial  districts,  on  the  basis  of  white  population.  At  thai 
time,  four  members,  of  a  body  consisting  of  twenty-four,  represented  two-fiflhs  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State,  and  might  have  been  outvoted  by  the  representation 
of  a  twelfth.  The  evil  called  aloud  for  redress,  and  it  was  redressed  in  the  manner, 
in  which  we  now  ask  to  have  remedied  a  similar  inequality  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
General  Assembly.  I  was  one  of  those  who  retired  from  this  Hall  in  1817,  prepared 
to  await  the  developement  of  the  new  distribution  of  the  Senate,  and  acquiescing  in 
the  existing  state  of  afiairs.  The  arrival  of  a  period  of  profound  tranquility  among 
the  parties  which  had  divided,  not  Virginia,  but  the  Union,  (for  a  mere  contest  for 
the  Presidency,  could  five  rise  to  but  transient  excitement,)---a  contest,  in  which  for 
several  years,  he  had  &lt  scarcely  interest  enough  to  carry  him  to  the  polls,  had 
prompted  him  to  unite  with  his  fellow-citizens,  in  endeavounng  to  amend  the  defects 
of  their  common  Government. 

Having  disposed  of  the  mixed  basis  of  taxation  and  white  population,  of  slave  and 
firee  population,  regarding,  as  he  proceeded,  the  claim  of  tlie  former  to  consideration, 
both  as  persons  and  as  property ;  and  exposed  the  inequality  <^  county  representalicMi, 
he  came  now  to  an  examination  of  the  only  remaining  basis,  or  that  which  had  been 
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adopted  and  recommended  to  the  Convention  by  the  Le^slative  Committee— tlie 
numbers  of  the  free  white  population  ezclusively .  and  that,  with  a  view  to  ffive  to  equal 
numben,  equal  portions  of  political  power  in  the  constitution  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Gorermiient. 

A  proposition  had,  indeed,  been  submitted  to  the  Convention,  by  his  eloquent  friend 
fitMa  Norfolk,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  asserted  that 
equal  nuinben  of  legid  voters  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  should  have  equal  po- 
Utical  power,  without  regard  to  the  distinction  of  fortune.  As  such  a  proposition 
might  be  re^^arded  as  of  a  different  character  from  that  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Legislative  Committee,  Mr.  M.  said  he  would,  as  the  incipient  step  towards  the 
condusioa  he  was  desirous  to  reach,  undertake  to  shew  their  practical  if  not  theoreti- 
cal conformity.  Whatever  extent  may  be  given  to  the  right  of  suffia^,  the  only  im- 
portant distiuction  between  tliese  propositions  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  supe- 
rior ftcUity  of  executing  that  which  requires,  simply,  a  periodical  enumeration  of  the 
wiute  population  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  compute  all  the  legal  voters  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, supposing  the  extension  of  suifrage  to  be  built  upon  the  present  freehold 
qoalification.eakrgea  by  the  admission  of  other  classes  of  citizens,  not  freeholders,  to 
the  miie  pivilege,  would  require  the  enumeration  of  all  classes.  If  that  labour  be 
regarded  m  relation  to  the  freeliolders  alone,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  its  magni- 
tude and  the  delays  which  must  attend  its  execution. 

Inaeoinpatation  of  legal  voters,  instead  of  active  agents,  competent,  at  little  cost, 
to  take  a  Census  of  tiie  people,  learned  Justices  in  Eyre  must  be  provided  in  suffici- 
ent number  to  traverse  every  county,  city,  borouffh,  or  election  district  in  the  Cora- 
Baaweakh,  in  order  to  enquire  who  have  freehold  estates,  and  have  been  so  seized 
for  the  period  required  by  law.  If  to  these,  be  added,  the  cases  of  constructive  free- 
hoWs,  and  of  tenants  in  common,  whose  names  may  not,  and  often  do  not,  appear  on 
the  Coounissioners'  lists,  and  should  claimants  in  reversion  and  remainder,  of^  vested 
or  contingent  freeholds  be  empowered  to  vote,  as  some  gentlemen  propose,  many  years 
would  elapse  in  making  the  necesssary  enumeration  and  lists  for  the  apportionment 
of  pelegi^.  Nor  woiDd  this  painful  and  costly,  if  not  impracticable  laboiur,  lead  to 
a  difS»ent  result  from  that  of  the  Census  of  the  free  white  population,  as  we  have 
good  gnxuuls  to  infer  under  any  extension  of  suffrage.  The  more  enlarged  it  may 
be,  the  more  nearly  will  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  legal  voters,  approach  the  num- 
ber of  that  population.  But  if  restricted  to  landed  qualification,  or  extended  to  all 
who  pay  taxes  on  moveable  property,  still  the  apportionment  to  white  population  will 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  conform  to  that  which  might  be  founded  on  a  computation 
of  the  number  of  votes. 

As  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  M.  referred  to  three  of  the  tables  lately  supphed  by  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

To  the  first  of  these,  that  which  professed  to  deduce  white  population  of  1829,  in 
the  several  coanties,  from  the  number  of  titheables  voluntarily  returned  to  that  officer, 
*t  bis  request,  Mr.  M.  could  not  yield  implicit  confidence.  Indefatigable,  faithful  and 
intelligent  as  he  knew  that  officer  to  be,  he  could  not  do  more  than  use  the  materials 
•oppUed  him.  Mr.  M.  had  seen  that,  in  the  district  which  he  in  part  represented,  one 
wnnediately  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  intersected  by  tliree  of  the  most  extensive  turn- 
pikes in  tlte  Commonwealth,  and  having  more  of  that  description  of  improvement 
within  it,  constructed  by  individual  enterprise,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  Commonwealth  put  together ;  this  table  manifested  a  reduction  in  nine  years  of 
the  entire  population  of  l5;J0,  by  5,384  souls :  a  fact  which  he  most  confidently  be- 
lieved to  be  untrue.  He  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  county  of  Loudoun  had,  in 
that  period,  sustained  no  loss  of  white  population,  and  Fairfax  very  little,  if  any. 
AoGther  error,  of  almost  equal  extent,  had  occurred  in  the  same  statement,  in  adding 
to  the  popaktion  of  Augusta  a  number  equal  to  that  which  had  been  taken  from  Lou- 
™R-  Abandoning  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a  table,  so  inaccurate,  Mr.  Mer- 
cer said  he  would  go  back  to  the  Census  of  1620,  in  which  he  discovered  that  the 
white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  bore  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  to  the  white 
ovulation  below  that  mountain,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  tlie  one  territory  charged 
on  the  land-books  of  1826  with  taxes  on  a  quantity  of  land  not  less  tlian  twenty-live 
*^w»,  or  on  a  lot  or  part  of  a  lot  in  a  town  established  by  law,  bore  to  the  same  de- 
«nption  of  persons  in  the  other?  The  first  ratio  being  nearly  that  of  25  to  So,  and 
Jj?  second  that  of  37  to  53:  While  tlie  third  table  reported  the  number  of  persons, 
Jfe^t  of  the  same  mountain,  who  are  charged  with  a  State  tax  on  moveable  property 
te  the  year  1828,  to  be  40,079:  and  the  number  of  persons.  East  of  it,  charged  in  the 
■•raijyear,  with  the  same  tax,  to  be  56,514. 

This  ratio  may  be  expressed  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  40  to  55,  and  corresponds 
*>  nearly  with  that  of  37  to  53,  the  ratio  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  and  lots,  in  these 
tow  ikbictSj  and  of  25  to  35,  that  of  the  white  population  of  the  same  districts,  that 
jjth  little  error,  a  common  measure  may  be  assumed  for  these  three  proportions. 
^^  measure  would  express  both  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  population 
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above  and  below  this  natural  division  of  the  Commonweallh,  and  of  the  legal  voters 
of  the  same  districts.  Inferring  from  the  identity  of  these  three  proportions,  be- 
tween the  free  inhabitants  and  the  proprietors  of  real  and  moveable  property  in 
these  extensive  territories  of  the  Conmionwealth,  the  like  identity  throughout  their 
minute  sub-divisions,  I  shall  consider  myself,  in  the  sequel  of  mv  argument,  as  sus- 
taining, at  the  same  time,  the  position  of  my  friend  from  Noriolk,  and  that  of  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

In  entering  upon  tlie  last  which  I  propose  to  consider,  but  by  far,  tlie  most  impor- 
tant enquiry,  of  the  many,  which  have  arisen  in  the  progress  of  this  debate,  inta 
"  the  right  of  the  majority  of  anv  society  to  govern  it,  I  find  myself  embarrassed, 
by  the  very  simplicity  of  the  trutli,  I  have  to  maintain.  What  is  obscure,  may  be  ex- 
plained ;  what  IS  perplexed,  disentangled  :  error  may  be  delected,  and  falsehood  ex- 
posed. But  the  mind  is  surprised,  by  the  denial  of  a  principle  universally  admitted, 
and  at  a  loss  to  prove,  what,  for  ages,  no  one  has  had  the  singularity,  or  the  temerity, 
to  question. 

We  are,  however  told,  that  there  are  no  principles  to  be  admitted  any  longer  ;  that 
none  in  fact  exist ;  and  that  whatever  proposition  we  advance,  as  the  basis  of  owr 
reasoning,  must  be  proved. 

Th^  natural  equality  of  man  is  written  on  liis  heart  and  stamped  upon  his  visage 
by  the  author  of  his  being,  after  whose  "  express  image"  he  was  made. 

While  other  animals  look  to  the  earth ; 

Oil  homini  .tublimc  dedit  ad  sidon  toUcre  vuUtiSj — 

His  rights  spring  from  his  affections  and  his  wants,  and  these  he  derived  from  God, 
the  author  of  his  nature.  He  cannot  exist  out  of  society,  because  society  is  essen- 
tial to  his  existence.  His  first  relations  are  tliose  of  husband  and  fatlier.  That  period, 
which  in  other  animals  is  short,  of  dependence  on  a  parent's  ciu-e.  is  in  man  protract- 
ed for  purposes  the  most  beneficent.  The  infant  gathers  his  first  instruction  in  his 
mother's  lap.  His  best  virtues  he  imbibes  from  a  father's  care,  a  mother's  tender- 
ness. When  age  overcomes  the  parent,  the  son  re-pays  with  kindness,  tlie  kindness 
he  has  received.  If  the  crutch  drops  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  sire,  he  picks  it  up 
and  restores  it  to  his  trembling  hand.  Patriotism  is  but  filial  love  enlarged.  When 
we  think  of  our  country,  we  dwell  on  tlie  memory  of  our  early  years,  on  the  forms 
of  those  who  gave  us  our  being  and  watched  over  its  imbecility.  When  the^  are 
gone,  we  visit  their  remain9,  and  from  the  unconscious  dead  imbibe  anew  the  inspi- 
ration of  their  virtues.  Does  not  the  savatre  cherish  these  affections  ?  The  Tartar 
wanders  over  the  interminable  plains  of  Asia  from  climate  to  cUmate,  accompanied 
by  his  flocks  and  herds;  the  Indian  of  America  roams  through  forests,  yet  more  wild. 
But  they  re-visit  the  tombs  of  their  progenitors,  and  recount  to  their  children  the  story 
of  their  deeds. 

Are  not  these  natural  aftections  at  the  foundation  of  all  tlie  moral  rights  and  du- 
ties of  man  ? 

Sympathy,  is  it  not  as  natural  to  man  as  to  the  gregarious  animals  whom  he  gathers 
around  him.^     Out  of  these  feelings,  sprinff  the  eTemeuts  of  society. 

Is  there  no  property  known  to  savage  lite  ?  Even  tlie  bird  defends  her  nest,  as  the 
lion  does  his  den,  the  fonner  with  less  vigor,  but  with  equal  zeal.  The  hunter  deco- 
rates his  cave  with  the  fiir  of  the  animals  he  has  killed ;  and  stores  away,  m  time  id 
plenty,  the  provisions  which  a  season  of  want  may  require.  He  has  bis  bow  and  ar- 
rows for  the  mountain  deer,  and  when  he  approaches  the  water  side,  his  cano©  and 
spear  for  the  finny  tribe.  In  contempt  of  dan<rer,  he  traverses  the  land  and  the  ws- 
ter  under  tlie  influence  of  the  same  feeliniTs  wliich  prompt  the  civilized  man  to  build 
permanent  habitations,  to  till  the  1  ii.d,  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  of  autumn  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  winter.  How  can  labour  and  property  be  separated  ?  Property  is  at  one© 
the  fiiiit  and  the  spring  of  labour.  Tlic  author  of  the  Essay  on  tlie  Human  Under- 
standing, in  his  treatise  on  Civil  Government,  tells  us  emphatically,  that  he  means^ 
**  ^y  property j"  to  denote  '*  the  life,  liberty,  and  all  tlie  possessions  of  man." 

I  own  that  I  was  shocked,  said  Mr.  M.  when  on  opening  the  grammar  of^  the  law» 
I  first  met  the  phrase  "  Rights  of  things."  Of  Rights  to  things,  I  could  readily  con- 
ceive. Though  things  are  external  to  man,  and  may  be  detached  from  him,  yet  the 
right  to  them  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  natural  as  welT  as  social  condition, 
and  is,  as  personal,  as  his  right  to  locomotion,  the  ey.ercise  of  which,  supposes  a  con* 
trol  oyer  the  objects  around,  and  consequently  witliout  liimself. 

If  it  be  contended  that  this  early  condition  of  man  is  not  a  state  of  nature,  but  of 
society,  I  am  content,  since  it  is  one  in  which  he  is  not  bound  to  acknowledge  a  sa« 
perior  right,  in  another,  to  control  his  conduct. 

The  existence  of  the  rights  which  he  enjoys,  supposes  a  correspondent  obligration, 
on  his  part,  to  respect  the  similar  rights  of  otJiers ;  and  hence  tlie  equality  oT  right 
common  to  all. 
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Thib  inseeiirify  and  incoiiTenieiice  attendant  on  such  a  state  of  existence,  would 
Mnder  it  of  transient  duration ;  and  nature  who  has  given  faculties  to  man  which  are 


»  of  improrementy  and  made  their  exercise  conducive  to  his  happiness,  can- 
not bo  rapposed  to  have  designed  his  continuance  in  a  state  unfitted  for  their  culti- 
▼ttioD. 

it  is  a  condition,  however,  in  which,  not  Locke  only,  but  all  moral,  and  nearly  all 
political  writen,  have  supposed  man  to  exist,  for  the  sake  of  establishing,  by  the  ught 
of  iwson,  his  moral  as  well  as  his  political  rights  and  obligations.  Upon  the  same 
boss  rest  the  treatises  that  have  been  made  upon  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
which  u  but  the  just  practical  application,  to  sovereign  Slates,  of  those  rules  which 
appertain  to  the  relations  of  man  m  a  state  of  nature.  Vattel  founds  his  code  of  in- 
taroational  Jaw,  on  the  philosophy  of  Wolfius  ;  and  deduces  the  equality  of  States, 
fiom  the  same  source  from  which  Locke  inferred  the  natural  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  man. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  I  have  been  alarmed,  as  well  as  shocked, 
It  the  levity  with  which  the  great  apostle  of  English  liberty  and  his  doctrines  have 
been  tceateci  by  the  greater  part  of  our  adversaries  in  this  debate. 

They  reproach  us  with  deriding  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  in  the  pursuit  of  novel 
iodzines,  while  they  claim,  for  themselves,  to  be  wiser  tluu  their  fathers  who  studied 
with  veneration  the  political  philosophy  of  Locke,  and  embodied  its  maxims  in  their 
Coastitattons  of  Government. 

He  wrote,  it  seems,  a  Comstitution  for  Carolina,  and  borrowed  for  his  titular  dis- 
tinctiinis,  terms  of  American  and  German  ori^n — "Caciques  and  Landgraves." 
Names  then  are  things ;  and  the  queen  of  flowers  is  less  sweet,  if  not  called,  the  rose. 
Locke  cherished  and  sustained  the  great  principles  of  Hberty ,  by  defending,  as  Milton, 
against  the  satne  fi>e,  the  iufamous  house  of  Stuart,  the  liberty  of  his  countrymen,  to 
fmme  what  Government  they  pleased.  That  his  enemies  in  Lngland,  as  well  as  Scot- 
land, were  at  that  time  neither  few  nor  impotent,  was  manifested  in  the  succeeding 
eentnxy  by  two  rebelUons.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  coteraporary  and  antagonist,  Sir 
Robeit  Fumer,  assailed  the  foundation  of  all  his  reasoning — the  maxim,  tmit  all  men 
are  by  natme  and  by  birth  equally  frety  with  the  same  argument  in  behalf  of  the  divine 
Eight  of  kings,  that  we  have  just  heard  used,  not  indeed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  in 
0|>position  to  the  same  doctrine  of  natural  liberty,  which  we  infer  nrom  the  Bill  of 
iiighti  prefixed  to  our  State  Constitution.  The  ingenious  member  from  Northamp- 
ton (Mr.  Upshnr)  used  for  this  purpose  one  of  Fihner's  cases.  Ascending  to  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  he  historically  proved,  that  our  first  parents  formed  tJie  earliest  human 
■sciety  of  wiuch  there  is  any  record,  and  he  asked  emphatically,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
aatoral  eqoalitj  of  man  be  true,  tolien  Cain  became  equal  to  Adam,  his  father  ?  **  If 
it  was  at  10,  at  15,  or  30  vears  of  a^e."  I  use  the  very  words  of  the  interrogation.  In 
the  language  of  Locke,  I  reply  to  it;  when  Caitif  having  arrived  at  maturity,  no  lon- 
ger depended  on  his  faiher  for  subsistence  and  protection ;  and  the  children,  also. 
of  Ab«l,  when  ihej  sustained  the  wants  and  soothed  the  infirmity  of  their  aged 
gnndsirB. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  following  the  example  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Northampton,  whose  argument  he  applauded,  has  cast  away  Cocker,  as  well  as  Locke, 
and  taken  np  with  Robinson  Crusoe  and  De  Foe,  as  his  authorities.  "  Robinson 
Cnisoe,"  it  seems, "  saved  Friday's  life,  and  bound  his  heart  to  him :"  "  he  gave  Friday 
bread,  and  bound  to  him  his  body."  I  have  heard  of  slavery,  arising  from  the  ri^rhts 
of  conqoest,  and  if  my  memory  does  not  err,  Grotius,  I  think,  infers  its  lenity  h-om 
the  power  <^  the  victor,  to  slay  his  enemy.  But  I  never  before  heard  this  doctrine 
^fdocod  from  the  rights  of  huiuanity  and  the  obligation  of  gratitude. 

**  Robinson  Crusoe  gave  Friday  bread."  They  lived  alone,  but  had  commerce, 
intiodooed  arts  and  money  on  their  island,  Friday  might  justly  have  claimed,  for  his 
labor,  more  than  his  bread  :  and  if  he  preferred  any  other  master,  or  to  cease  firom 
labor,  1  know  not  the  law,  human  or  divine,  which  would  have  held  him  in  subjection. 

If,  along  with  these  two  islanders,  ninety-nine  other  men  had  settled  and  formed 
one  society,  Friday  would  have  been  as  free  as  Robinson  Crusoe  himself. 

Not  one  of  these  settlers  would  have  been  bound,  by  any  will  but  his  own,  to  form, 
or  when  formed  by  others,  to  remain  in  this  society  j  but  having  made  it,  the  majority 
of  its  members,  until  some  other  rule  were  provided,  would  of  necessity  govern  it,  as 
our  nmiority  does  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  So  is  governed  every  other  body  con- 
stituted like  it,  that  is,  without  having  a  diff*erent  rule  prescribed  for  its  government, 
by  higher  authority.  We  know  none,  except  thai  of  God,  higher  than  th6  power  of 
a  Coovention  of  the  people,  which  is  the  power  of  the  people  themselves. 

We  have  adopted  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  repulate  our  proceedings ; 
iMit  we  w€^  not  bound  to  choose  these,  anv  more  than  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Re- 
pnoontatives  of  the  United  States,  or  of  tlie  Legislature  of  any  of  the  individual 
otates.  We  might  have  taken  those  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  Georgia.  We  miffht 
lutre  leqaiTOd  a  majority  of  two-tldrds  to  the  decision  of  any  question  >  for  the  eloc- 
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tion  of  a  President,  or  of  a  Select  Committee.  But  even  the  rule  of  two-thirds,  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  regarded,  would  derive  its  sanction  from  the  wiU  of  a  majoritjr  of 
this  body.  This  doctrine  is  so  interwoven  in  all  our  thoughts,  habits  of  poUtical  action, 
and  modes  of  judging,  that  to  deny  it,  is  to  wound  the  common  sense  oi  every  portion 
of  the  American  people.  Let  us  return,  for  a  moment  to  the  island  of  De  Foe,  and 
the  newly  formed  society  we  letl  tliere.  Suppose  they  desire  to  establish  a  political 
Govermnent.  To  organize  ito  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Executive  Departmenta. 
Would  they  adopt  any  other  rule  of  proceeding  than  by  a  majority  ?  It  has  been  con- 
tended tliat,  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  Uie  power  of  a  majority  to  change  the  Constitution 
is  limited  to  cases  wherein  tiie  public  good  requires  such  change.  But,  who  is  to 
judge  when  the  case  occurs  ?  The  public  good  is  made  up  of  the  good  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  the  public.  Kach  man  judges  for  himself  and  the  community, 
what  is  best,  and  the  majority  must  consequently  prevail,  it  being  the  majority  of  all 
the  judgments  so  formed,  and  having  the  sanction  of  a  majority  for  its  execution. 
This  sanction  is,  therefore,  moral  aa  well  as  physical.  Suppose  the  settlers  on  the 
island  of  De  Foe,  to  have  brought  their  respective  famihes  with  them,  consisting  of 
women  and  children.  Count  these  or  not,  in  the  division  by  which  the  majority  is 
ascertained,  and  the  ratio  is  unchanged.  For  if,  from  any  two  numbers  having  a  given 
proportion  to  each  other,  tliere  be  token  oUier  numbers  bearing  to  each  other  the  same 
ratio,  the  former  remains  unaltered.  And  so  will  it  be,  if,  in  like  proportion  you  aug- 
ment those  numbers.  Women  undoubtedly  add  to  the  physical  force  of  society,  and 
80  do  infants.  I  have  voted  in  New  Jersey,  under  a  Constitution  of  Government, 
which  does  not  exclude  females  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  Constitution  has 
undergone  no  change  in  this  State,  but  the  society  has.  ISo  woman  votes,  at  present^ 
because  no  lady  will  go  to  tlie  polls. 

Casuistry  and  sophistry  may  perplex  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  freedom  and  eqna- 
Uty  of  man,  and  of  the  consequent  right  of  the  majority  of  society,  already  formecf,  to 
govern  it,  where  no  positive  agreement  has  otherwise  ordered  j  but  the  comiuun  benae 
of  mankind  will  indicate  their  essential  and  natural  rights. 

The  disorders  of  that  Parisian  mob,  which  overawed  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  France,  in  the  early  stage  of  her  late  revolution,  were  the  abuses 
of  libertv,  by  mere  brutal  force,  exerted  against  the  principles  by  which  its  leaders 
professed  to  be  guided. 

The  abuse  of  trutli  is  no  argument  against  its  existence.  What  has  not  been  abused  ? 
A  cloud  is  now  passing  over  tlie  sun ;  but  is  that  glorious  luminary  extinguished .' 
The  gospel  of  peace  has  been  buried  in  superstition,  ailer  being  shrouded  m  blood  ; 
but  is  our  religion  false  ?  The  most  precious  Uungs  are  abused,  and  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  tliey  are  so.  They  interest  the  passions  of  man  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
are  essential  to  his  happiness. 

Rejectinff  the  authorities  relied  upon  by  the  members  from  Northampton  and  from 
Chesterfield,  I  turn  to  others  in  favor  of  human  liberty,  which  I  deem  more  pertinent 
to  my  subject.  Since  the  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  our  own  Constitution  is  deemed 
eauivocal,  in  its  language,  by  some  of  our  opponents,  and  denied  the  validity  of  law,  by- 
others,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee,  while  I  look  for  authorities,  lesscjues- 
tionable,  in  the  Constitutions  of  our  sister  States,  to  sustain  the  natural  equality  of 
man  and  the  rights  of  a  majority,  or,  in  the  language  of  my  fnend  from  Frederick, 
(Mr.  Cooke,)  who  opened  this  debate,  the  jus  majoris. 

Before  I  consult  the  Constitulitms  of  tlie  New  England  States,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  express  to  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour)  to  whose  lucid  style  of 
reasoning  I  always  attend  with  pleasure,  my  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  that  he  should 
have  so  highly  complimented  the  political  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  and  have,  at 
the  same  time,  denounced  so  unsparingly,  those  which  have  been  nlanted  "in  the 
wilds  of  the  west"  by  tlie  emigrant  decendants  of  this  hardy  race  of  &eemen. 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  but  swarms  from  the  fruitful  northern  hive,  as  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  are  descended  from  our  own  southern 
stock.  As  they  have  receded  farther  from  our  royal  charters,  and  framed  their  insti- 
tutions at  greater  leisure,  with  the  advantages  of  the  same  experience  and  untram- 
melled by  pre-existing  disabilities,  so  they  have  carried  out  our  principles  with  equal 
truth  and  ^eater  simplicity. 

But  I  will  not  offend  the  taste  of  any  gentleman  who  may,  however  fastidiously, 
prefer  the  institutions  of  New  England  to  those  of  the  west. 

Massachusetts  formed  her  Constitution  as  our  fathers  did  ours,  in  a  period  of  war ; 
but  after  expelling  tlie  enemy  from  her  bosom:  and  the  leisure  with  which  she  pro* 
ceeded,  is  manifested  by  the  tune  which  she  consumed  in  completing  her  labor,  which 
was  beffun  in  September,  1779,  and  ended  in  March,  1780. 

Her  Declaration  of  Rights  is  expressly  made  a  constituent  part  of  her  Constitution 
— and  the  first  article  of  it  affirms  that 

"  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  *and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  unali- 
enable rights,'  among  which,  is  that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  happir'^^  '* 
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The  preunble  sets  forth  "  The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance  and  administra- 
tion ctf  Gotremment  to  be — ^to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic,  to  protect  it, 
and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  with  the  power  of  enjoying  in  safety 
and  txanqmllity,  their  natural  rights." 

it  asserts,  thai  ^*  The  body  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals.  It 
is  a  social  compact."  And  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
these  doctrines  are  repeated  and  fortified  at\er  a  solemn  assertion,  that  ^'  Govern- 
ment is  instituted  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,". 
bv  dedarin^  that  '*  the  people  alone  have  an  incontestible,  unalienable  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  mstitute  Grovemment,  and  to  reform,  alter,  or  totally  change  the  same" — 
and  farther,  that 

"  All  elections  ought  to  be  free ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth, 
having  such  qualifications  as  they  shall  .establish  by  tlieir  frame  of  Government,  have 
an  efual  right  to  elect  officers,  and  to  be  elected  for  public  employments." 

Article  10  asserts  that,  '^  Each  individual  of  the  society  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
bj  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty  and  property,  according  to  the  standing 
laws.  He  is  otuiged,  consequently,  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  expense  of  their 
protection,  to  give  his  personal  service  or  an  equivalent,  when  necessary."  Here  we 
see  the  origin  of  taxation.  Its  qualification  comes  next.  ^'  But  no  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual  can  with  justice  be  taken  firom  him,  or  applied  to  the  pubUc 
use,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  the  representative  body  of  the  people.' 

Again,  we  read — "  The  people  have  a  right,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  to 
assemble  to  consult  upon  the  common  ^od  ;  give  instructions  to  their  representa- 
tives." How  is  such  instruction  to  be  given  ?  By  a  representation  of  property  ? 
On  the  principles  of  a  mixed  basis,  or  by  a  majority  of  those  authorised  to  give  it  ? 
And  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  may  overrule  the  representative  by  instructions, 
what  becomes  of  the  supposed  majority  of  tjUerestSj  or  of^  property  in  Legislation? 
^  The  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  as  altered  and  amended  by  a  Convention  of 

Delegates  in  February,  1792,  affirms  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  article,  nearly  in  the 
•       language  of  Massachusetts,  that  **  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent : 
I        Tktr^bre^  all  government,  of  right,  originates  from  the  people,  is  founded  m  consent 
and  institated  for  the  general  gSod.** 

**  Art.  2.  All  men  have  certain,  natural,  essential  and  inherent  rights— among 
which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty :  acquiring,  possessmg  and  pro- 
tecting property :  and  m  a  word,  of  seeking  and  obtaining  happmess. 

**  Art.  3.  When  men  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  surrender  up-  some  of  their 
natmrU  rights,  to  that  society,  in  order  to  ensure  the  protection  of  others ;  and  without 
such  an  equivalent,  the  surrender  is  void.     • 

"  Art  4.  Amspg  the  natural  rights,  some  are,  in  their  very  nature,  unalienable,  be- 
ttSDse  no  equivalent  can  be  given  or  received  for  them.  0^  this  kind  are  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

"  Art  11.  AH  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  State,  having 
diepiroper  qualifications,  has  an  equal  right  to  elect  and  be  elected  into  office." 
The  Constitution  of  Vermont  was  adopted  July  4th,  1793. 
Tlie  first  chapter  of  the  first  article,  declares : 

<*  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  natural,  in- 
herent and  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  sfue^." 

TTie  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  was  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  State  are  now,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
froin  Chesterfield,  in  reply  to  that  of  my  friend  from  Brooke,  the  subjects  of  George 
rV.  since  he  contended,  that  if  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  be  void,  the  people  of 
Vif]^ia  are  so ;  having,  as  he  supposes,  no  other  form  of  Government  than  that  of 
their  Royal  Charter. 

From  this  dilemma,  however,  if  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  relieve 
them,  I  presume  the  treaty  of  peace  did,  which  ended  the  war  of  the  revolution  with 
the  admission  of  that  Independence,  by  the  only  nation  that  had  aft  interest  in  deny- 

lie  Constitution  of  Connecticut  also  contains  one  of  those  silly  instruments,  called 
a  Declaration  of  Rights.  It  begins,  too,  in  a  most  exceptionable  manner,  for  it  uses 
in  contnuliction  of  dl  the  arguments  we  have  heard,  to  prove  that  there  are  no  prin- 
ciples of  Government,  the  following  language  as  a  preamble  to  its  very  first  article : 

**  That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  Governoient  may  be  re- 
cognized and  estahlishedr—we  (the  people  of  Connecticut)  declare — That  all  men,  when 
they  form  a  social  compact,  are  equal  in  rights."  What  rights  ?  Rights  antecedent  to 
the  compact,  I  presume.  "  And  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
pubfie  eokoluments  or  privileges  firom  the  community."    The  following  section  of  this 
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article  aflinns,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitutions  I  have  already  noticed — **  That  all 
political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  ail  free  Governments  are  founded  on 
their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit :  and  that  tliey  have,  at  aU  times,  an 
undeniable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter  their  form  of  Government,  in  such  manner, 
as  they  r/iay  think  expedient/ 

Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  consist  of  members  chosen  annu- 
ally, by  the  electors,  who  may  be  any  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  Sta^,  above 
.twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  gained  a  settlement  in  the  State,  resided  six  months 
before  tlie  election  at  wliich  he  oflers  to  vote  in  tlie  town,  in  which  such  election  is 
held,  and  shall  have  paid,  if  hable  thereto,  a  State  tax  within  the  past  year. 

The  Senate  consists  of  twelve  members,  elected  by  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
of  the  whole  people,  or  by  a  general  ticket. 

The  Constitution  of  New  York  contains  no  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Rights;  but  it  af- 
fords a  practical  exeinplification  of  all  the  great  maxims  of  natural  hberty  asserted 
by  the  States  of  New-England,  from  which  the  far  greater  part  of  her  o¥ra  population 
bias  been  derived. 

It  establishes  and  appropriates  certain  taxes  on  salt,  and  certain  auction  duties,  that 
then  yielded  the  State  more  than  half  the  annual  revenue,  but  it  allows  no  repreaeiir 
tation  for  eitlier. 

It  establishes  the  right  of  su^rage  on  a  very  broad  basis,  requiring  a  freehold  quali- 
fication only  in  persons  of  colour.  The  Senate  wliich  it  creates,  consists  of  thirty-two 
members,  for  the  election  of  whom  it  divides  the  territory  of  the  State  into  eight  dis- 
tricts, with  reference  exclusively  to  the  number  of  their  mhabitants,  to  be  aac^tained 
by  an  enumeration  to  be  made  once  in  every  ten  years. 

The  Assembly  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members  to  be  apportioned 
amon^  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  according  to  tlie  number  of  their  respectiTe 
inhabitants.     It  moreover  provides,  that  every  county  heretofore  established  and  sepa- 
rately organized,  shall  always  be  entitled  to  one  member  of  the  Assembly ;  but  no  new     ^ 
county  shall  hereailer  be  erected,  unless  its  population  shall  entitle  it  to  a  member. 
This  IS  rather  an  apparent  than  real,  and  at  most  but  a  transient  qualification  of  eqnal      t 
representation  as  will  be  seen,  by  recurring  to  the  actual  population  of  the  smallest       I 
county  in  this  State,  and  comparing  the  extent  of  its  fast  peopling  territory,  with  thai        i 
of  the  oldest  and  most  oopulous  counties.  . 

The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  made  while  she  recognized  her  Colonial  de- 
pendence on  Great  Britain ;  and  the  only  subsequent  alteration  of  it  has  been  effected 
by  a  law,  substituting  in  its  language,  where  the  word  "  Colmiy*'  occurs,  the  word 
«  State." 

It  is  very  nearlv  as  ancient,  as  that  of  Virginia.  But  although  ratified  two  daya 
only,  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Congress,  it  exprcMily  provides  that 
it  shall  be  void  in  the  event  of  a  reconciUatiou  with  Great  Britain.  By  her  persever- 
ing struggle,  through  the  calamities  of  tlie  common  war,  waged  in  support  of  the 
prmciples,  for  which  we  now  contend  in  debate — this  gallant  State,  manifested  the 
value,  which  she  set  on  those  principles,  by  her  deeds,  if  not  by  the  terms  of  her  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  made  in  1700,  is  obnoxious  both  in  its  principles, 
and  its  details,  to  the  criticism  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  the  basis  of 
taxation,  and  numbers,  as  the  proper  ground  of  representation.  The  9th  article,  has 
the  following  remarkable  preamble, ''  That  the  generol,  great  and  essential  principles 
of  liberty  and  free  Government,  may  be  recognized  and  unalterably  established,  we 
declare : 

I.  "  That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  niktrenC 
and  indrfcasible  ri^ghts,  among  which,  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty ;  of  acquiring  and  protecting  property  and  reputation,  and  of  pursuing  their 
own  nappiness. 

II.  ^'  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  firee  Governments  are  founded 
on  thek  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  peace ,  safety  and  happiness.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  ends,  tliey  have,  at  all  times,  an  unafienable,  and  indefeasible  ri^ht, 
to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  Government,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think 
proper.  • 

In  giving  effect  to  these  principles,  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  provides  that  the 
number  of  representatives  of  tlie  popular  branch  of  her  Legislature  shall  )^  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  without  respect  to  the  sum  of 
tax  paid  by  each,  among  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  several  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  conformity  with  an  examination  to  be  made  once  in  seven  yean. 

The  Senate  consists  of  members  to  be  chosen  in  districts,  after  a  periodical  appor- 
tionment to  tli%  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  each  district. 

While  the  population  of  Philadelphia,  is  not  denied  its  proportional  weight  in  the 
Councils  of  Pennsylvania,  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  superior  wealth  of  that  city, 
which  yields  a  full  moiety  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 
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To  tUs  State,  belongs,  moreover,  the  glory  of  having  preceded  Virginia,  more  thtfn 
a  centmy,  in  asserting  the  great  principles  of  religious  ireedom. 

The  people  of  Delaware,  the  leaat  State  in  Uie  Union,  fall  not  behind  their  more 
^werfal  fellow-citizens  in  asserting  the  natural  rights  of  man,  both  civil,  and  religious. 

In  their  Constituiion  made  in  l7y-3— "  We,"  sajr  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 
**  heraby  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of  Government  for  the  State  of  De- 
laware. 

**  Through  divine  goodness,  all  men  have  by  nature  the  rights  of  worshipping  and 
serving  their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  couMsiences,  of  enjoying  and 
defenmng  li&  and  hberty,  of  acquiring  and  protecting  reputation  and  property,  and,  in 
general,  of  attaining  objects  suitable  to  Uieir  condition,  without  injury  by  one  to 
another;  and  as  these  rights  are  essential  to  their  welfare,  for  the  due  exercise  there- 
-off  power  is  inherent  in  them ;  and,  therefore,  all  just  aulhoritv  in  the  institutions  of 
po^caJ  society,  is  derived  from  tlie  people,  and  established  witli  tlieir  consent,  to  ad- 
vance their  happiness :  and  they  may,  for  this  end,  as  circumstances  require,  from 
time  to  time,  alter  their  Ciinatitution  of  Government." 

The  Constitution  of  Maryland  dates  its  existence  from  1776,  the  most  memorable 

T«ar  of  the  war  of  ihe  revolution,  and  maintains,  tiie  principles  which  gave  rise  to  it, 

tn  the  following  declaration :  *^  We,  the  Delegates  of  Maryland  in  free  and  full  Con- 

)  yention  assembled" — declare,  **  That  all  Government  of  right,  originates  from  the 

people,  is  foutuUd  m  compact  ork  y,  and  instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole 

\peopU,*' 

*«  That  all  persons  invested  with  the  Legislative  or  Executive  powers  of  Govern- 
ment, are  the  trustees  of  the  public,  and  as  such,  accountable  for  their  conduct; 
wherefore,  whenever  the  ends  of  government  are  perverted,  and  the  public  hberty 
maaiiestly  endangered,  and  all  other  means  of  redress  are  ineffectual,  the  people 
may,  and  of  right  ought  to,  reform  the  old,  or  establish  a  new  Grovernment.  The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  is  absurd,  slavish, 
and  destructive  of  the  food  and  happine^  of  mankind. 

**  That  the  right,  in  uie  people,  to  participate  in  the  Legislature,  is  the  best  secari- 
ty  of  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  all  free  Government;  for  this  purpose,  elections 
ooeht  to  be  free  and  firequent,  and  every  man  having  property  in,  a  common  interest 
wiui,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  ou^ht  to  Imve  a  Right  of  Suffrage." 

I  fiaXf  said  Mr.  M.  that  I  have  wearied  Uie  attention  of  the  Conmiittee,  before  I 
kave  reached  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  own  Constitution,  if  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  Consti- 
tatdoD.  we  have,  as  I  myseff  do  not  doubt,  whatever  may  have  been  the  defect  of  their 
origin.  That  Bill  of  Rights  is  so  engraven  on  tlie  memory  of  every  member  of  this 
Committee,  and  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  this  debate,  tliat  I  will  not  read  it. 
Bat  I  protest  against  that  construction  of  the 'sacred  truths  which  it  contains,  which 
seeks  to  impair  their  force,  by  combining  them  with  the  actual  details  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  causes  of  the  imperfections  of  the  machine  of  Government,  were  truly  and  elo- 

rntJy  unfolded,  by  my  friend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke.)  But  the  presence  of 
ger,  which  may  obstruct  the  labour  of  the  most  skilful  artist  in  the  fabrication  of  a 
complicated  engine,  need  not  impair  his  judgment  of  the  plan  by  which  he  works. 
A  re-organization  of  the  counties  of  Virffiuia,  or  a  Censusof  her  population,  at  a  time 
wheniio  Census  had  ever  been  taken,  of  any  people  in  modem  Europe,  or,  for  Slight 
I  know,  in  modern  times;  and  at  such  a  time — when  a  threatened  invasion,  by  a  f!^ 
reign  and  most  formidable  enemy ,  was  hourly  expected  to  drive  the  people  from  their 
iKMmes,  and  to  waste  their  estates,  was  not  witiiiu  the  compass  of  possible  events.  But, 
did  it  follow,  that  the  great  principles  of  freedom,  for  which  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution contended,  in  battle  as  well  as  in  debate,  should  not  be  profoundly  understood 
and  ably  elucidated  ?  Was  not  the  occasion  calculated  to  quieten  and  invigorate  all 
the  operations  of  the  human  intellect;  and  although  it  might  embarrass  the  movements 
of  the  principal  actors,  to  enlighten,  strengthen,  and  continn  their  purpose? 

Were  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  but  half  educated,  as  it  is  contended,  all  their 
descendants  are?  In  such  an  a^re,  truth  flashes  from  mind  to  mind,  with  electric  ac- 
tivity, and  a  force  irresistible.  Hence,  we  perceive  not  merely  a  conformity  of  opi- 
nion, but  an  identity  of  language,  in  all  the  State  Constitutions  o^that  period,  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  foundation  of  my  present  argument,  the 
mUar^  equality  in  which  men  eqter  society,  and  the  right  of  a  majority  of  numbers 
to  govern. 

The  direct  tendency,  the  obyious  as  well  as  declared  purpose  of  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, adopted  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  is  to  enable  such  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  govern  this  Commonwealth,  as,  of  right,  they  should. 

Thib  member  from  Chesterfield,  recurring  to  the  some  period  with%yself,  and  rea- 
soning from  a  supposed  inequality  in  the  present  taxes  of  this  Commonwealth,  invokes 
the  prmciples  ot  the- Revolution  to  his  aid.  Our  quarrel  with  the  mother  country,  he, 
along  with  several  of  his  predecessors,  earnestly  tells  us,  grew  out  of  the  violation  of 
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the  principle,  for  which  he  and  they  are  now  contending,  '*  of  not  being  taxed  with- 
out their  consent,"  which  they  so  define  as  to  require  a  certain  proportion  between 
taxation  and  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  insisted  by  my  friend 
from  Brooke,  that  the  Revolution  sprung  from  a  total  denial,  on  the  part  of  the  Colu» 
nies,  of  the  right  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  bind  them  to  an  obedience  of  any  laws 
whatever,  to  which  they  had  not  given  their  assent,  by  their  Colonial  Legislatures. 

No  two  gentlemen  have  precisely  agreed  on  this  topic ;  and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
none  have  erred  in  tlieir  statements  so  tar  as  they  have  severally  gone.  Their  disasree- 
ments  have  arisen  f!-om  their  severally  referring  to  difierent  peri(^  of  a  contest  of  long 
duration.  It  began  with  the  memorable  Stamp  Act,  which  imposed  a  tax  to  operate  in 
the  interior  of  each  Colony,  mingling  with  all  the  transactions  of  life.  The  tax  was 
resisted,  in  argument,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  ground,  that  the  Colonies 
were  not  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  tax- 
ed. The  stamps  were  sent  to  America — a  mob  at  WilUamsburg  threatened  their  ds- 
struction.  The  stamp-master  resigned  his  station  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed;  the 
city  of  Williamsburg  was  illuminated;  the  stamps  re-shipped,  and  the  aot  imposing 
them,  shortly  after  rescinded. 

The  elder  Pitt,  and  his  eloquent  co-adjutors,  in  opposition  to  the  British  ministry, 
of  that  day,  contended,  that  the  mother  country  had  a  right  to  bind  the  Colonies  ~ 
all  cases  whatever  of  legislation^  but  that  taxation  was  not  UgisUuum.     That  «r 
were  a  free  vrant  of  money,  by  the  Commons,  to  the  Crown;  and  that, being  so, 
Commons  of  England  could  not  grant  away  the  money  of  the  people  of  America. 

Fortunately,  as  the  event  proved  for  us,  but  unluckily  for  Great  Britain,  Charles 
Townsend  discovered  a  mode  of  obviating  the  objection  to  the  Stamp  Act,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  what,  he  considered,  the  unquestioned  right  of  ParUament  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country,  which  he  deemed  an  (%ce  of  or- 
dinary legislation.  Hence  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  tea,  payable  on  being  landed 
at  the  place  of  importation. 

The  Colonies  found  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  this  distinction,  since  money 
could  as  well  be  drawn  from  their  pockets,  by  commercial  regulations,  which  were 
laws,  as  by  taxation  considered  as,  what  few  taxes  ever  are^  the  free  grants  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  paid.  They  discovered,  in  fact,  what  their  friends,  for  some  time, 
appeared  not  to  have  contemplated,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  to  avokl 
taxation  in  some  shape  or  other,  they  must  maintain  the  doctrine  that  the  British  Par- 
liament had  a  right  to  bind  tliem,  in  no  shape  whatever,  without  their  consent:  That 
the  Union  of  the  Empire  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was,  as  tliat  of  Scotland  with 
England,  in  the  Crown,  and,  not  in  the  ParUament.  My  friend  from  Brooke  had,  in 
his  able  argument,  very  truly  describejd  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  at  which)  ahd 
not  before,  the  tender  of  a  representation  in  Parliament  was  madef  to  America,  b^ 
England,  and  scornfully,  as  well  as  wisely  rejected.  Had  a  similar  effort,  at  reconci- 
liation, been  made,  at  the  period  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  a  different  result  mifht 
have  lu^ppened,  and  the  subsequent  controversy  delayed,  if  not  prevented.  To  this 
early  stage  of  the  contest,  between  England  and  her  Colonies,  the  gentlemen  from 
Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris,)  and  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr. 
Leigh,)  had  adverted  in  aid  of  their  common  opposition  to  the  resolution  in  debate. 

The  last  of  these  gehtlemen  has  pushed  the  inference,  which  he  deduced  from  the 
docfrine  of  the  former  opposition  in  England,  relative  to  the  nature  of  taxatibn,  to  a 
length  as  extravagant  in  some  of  its  consequences,  as  inconsistent  with  the  modem 
notion  of  taxation,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  declen^on  of  the  Feudal  system,  imported  from  Norman- 
dy, or  vet  fiuther,  to  the  Saxon  Wittena^mote,  to  learn  from  the  antiquities  of  the 
English  Covernment  the  nature  of  taxation  in  America  .J'  That  taxes,  are  not  the  free 
grants  of  those  who  pay  them,  in  a  coui.try  where  every  thing  is  taxed  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  coffin  ?  Where  the  exciseman  seals  up  llie  key-hole  of  the  door  of  the  ware- 
house of  the  manufacturer,  and  carries  away  the  key  in  his  pocket ! 

That  the  House  of  Commons,  gradually  acquired  the  ranx  of  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  English  Parliament,  by  firmly  uniting  to  their  ^nts  of  money  to  the  Crown, 
the  petitions  of  j^ieir  constituents,  for  a  reoress  of  grievances,  is  an  historical  fkct, 
which  can  reflect  no  light  on  the  path  of  our  present  enquiry. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Commons,  is  established  m  England,  on  the  principles 
of  the  revolution  of  1688.  Taxation  is  a  branch  of  legislative  power,  and  wa»  the  in- 
strument of  its  acquisition.  In  the  last  relation,  it  bears,  however,  no  necessary  affi- 
nity to  the  end  which  it  accomplished.  Who  would  trace  to  Syria  or  Spain,  the  ori- 
gin of  Magna  Charta,  because  tne  sword  blades  of  the  Barons,  who  assembled  at  Run- 
nimeads  undergo  frowning  turrets  of  Windsor,  may  have  been  forged  at  Damascus  or 
Toledo  ?  Shall  we,  at  this  day,  repair  to  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  learn  the 
true  character  of  Legislative  power  in  America  ?  An  instructive  lesson  it  might  teach 
us,  against  the  ineqmility  o£  representation  of  which  we  so  justly  complain.  The  cor- 
ruption to  which  it  has  given  nse,  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  rotten  Dorooghs  in  the 
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ffift  of  the  ttobiHty,  bat  extends  to  the  vitals  of  the  people.  Turn  to  the  life  of  Sheri* 
oan,  bjr  More,  and  you  may  read  this  truth,  in  the  reproaches  which  he  nuikes  to  his 
friends,  that  they  will  not  supply  him  with  funds  to  purchase  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
There,  indtsed,  &  representative  has  to  buy  his  constituents.  Sometimes  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom  to  find  them. 

In  attempting  to  assimilate  the  present  controversy  for  political  power  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  that  which  subsisted  between  England  and 
her  Colonies  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  member  from  Chesterfield  relies  on  a 
■apposed  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  of  the  Cbnmionwealth.  He  would 
justify  the  lowland  country,  which  is  over-represented ,  in  maintaining  a  political 
power  disproportionate  to  the  numbers  of  its  white  population,  on  the  ground  that  it 
IS  at  present  over-taxed.  • 

To  sustain  his  position,  he  should  show  that  the  public  taxes  are  not  fairly  propor^ 
tioDBd  to  the  ability  of  those  by  whom  they  are  paid — and  could  he  show  this,  the 
responsibility,  for  such  injustice,  would  rest,  not  with  those  who  claim  a  new  appor- 
tionment of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Government,  but  with  those  who  have  so. 
[  long  ruled  the  Commonwealth. 

It  majr  not  be  amiss  to  examine  the  facts  from  which  this  supposed  inequality  of 
'  t  deduced.     With  this  view,  I  hes  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
some  of  those  which  I  adduced,  for  another  purpose,  in  an  early  stare  of 
ay  argument.     The  revenue  of  this  Commonwealth,  except  the  income  of  the  funds 

'  Internal  Improvement  and  Education,  was  before  the  last  war,  as  it  has  been  ever 

use  the  peace,  principally  drawn  from  three  sources :  taxes  on  land,  slaves  and 
[  iiones. 

If  the  actual  value  of  the  lands  and  lots  assessed  for  taxation,  be  now  assunjed  to  be 
^90,000,000;  of  the  slaves,  amounting  in  number  to  450,000,  to  be  $67,500,000; 

1  of  273,000  horses,  at  50  dollars  each,  to  be  |;  13,650,000 ;  then  a  comparison  of 
revenue  derived  from  each  of  these  sources  in  the  last  year,  will  by  no  means 
cove  that  the  public  burthens  are  unequally  distributed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  slave- 
nUer. 

The  revenue  charged  upon  this  peculiar  capita]  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  that 
charged  upon  horses,  and  still  less  than  that  cnorged  upon  lands,  estimating  each  sub- 
ject of  taxation  at  its  fair  value.  For  evidence  of  this,  I  refer  to  a  table  of  the  com- 
parative revenue  on  each  of  these  subjects  since  the  equalizing  land-tax  and  Sena^ 
lorial  district  act  of  1817,  which  went  into  complete  operation  in  1820. 

For  the  first  four  years  of  the  succeeding  period,  the  average  product  of  the  land- 
tax,  was  f  181,000,  of  the  slave-tax  1 159,000,  and  of  the  horse-tax  $38,000. 

The  revenue  from  these  sources,  mr  the  current  year,  in  round  numbers,  is,  by  the 
table  supplied  me,  175,000  dollars  on  lands,  97,000  on  slaves,  and  33,000  on  horses. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  debate,  these  facts  bear  me  out  in  the 
pooitioa,  that  in  the  current  year,  the  capital  in  slaves  is  taxed  less  than  that  in  land. 

An  error  pervades  all  the  reasoning  or  our  adversaries  on  this  subject,  in  consider- 

g  the  slave-tax  as  a  tax  on  a  certain  territory  rather  than  on  a  productive  property ; 
_.  the  tax  upon  which,  no  complaint  would  be  made,  were  it  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
fiiee  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  an  objection  to  a  tax  on 
this  property  that  might  not  be  made  with  equal  propriety  to  any  other  tax  whatever. 
It  is  founded  as  all  taxes  should  be,  on  the  ability  of  the  persons  taxed ;  and  that 
ability  is  derived  from  the  productiveness  of  this  species  of  stock.  The  tables  of  the 
nature]  growth  of  this  population  demonstrate,  wnen  compared  with  the  increase  of 
its  nambers  in  the  Commonwealth,  for  twenty  years  past,  that  an  annual  revenue  of 
not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  is  derived  from  the  exportation  of  a  part 
of  that  increase  :  While  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth,  contri- 
buting a  greater  tax  in  proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  those  lands,  have  derived  no  ^ 
correspondent  profit  from  the  gradual  augmentation  of  that  value.  The  revenue  of 
every  country  consists  of  the  income  of  its  land,  its  labour,  and  its  stock.  Taxation 
can  draw  from  that  income  without  oppression,  only  part  of  what  remains,  after  sus- 
tuning  the  cafHtal  of  every  description  which  produces  it,  and  the  labour  engaged  in 
its  production.  If  the  numbers  of  the  labourers  were  an  exact  measure  of  this  in- 
come, taxation  to  be  equal,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  number  of  all  the 
■laves  and  free  labourers  of  a  country.  But,  the  surplus  wmch  the  former  are  able  to 
supply  after  sustaining  themselves,  is,  in  fact,  greater  in  proportion  as  their  wants  are 
less  costly,  and  their  natural  increase  conspires  with  the  produce  of  their  labour  to 
•well  the  income  of  the  proprietor  who  is  chargeable  with  the  tax  they  pay. 

But  while  I  du  not  admit,  but  on  the  contrary,  am  prepared  to  disprove  that  injustice 
has  hitiierto  been  practised  towards  the  proprietors  of  this  description  of  property,  1 
mm  not  only  desirous,  but  deem  it  practicable  to  afford  to  them  a  protection  from  the 
oppression  which  they  apprehend. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  M.  of  the  extreme  sensibility,  with  which 
the  Biembers  of  this  body,  who  are  opposed  to  the  resolution  on  your  table,  receive 
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every  iuggestion  of  a  readiness  on  our  part,  to  provide,  by  the  Constitution  itself,  a 
security  against  the  danger  of  unequal  taxation.  In  whatever  spirit  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted, I  am  however  prepared  to  submit  a  guarantee,  wliich,  to  my  poor  judgment, 
wul  be  both  just  in  itself  and  adequate  to  its  end.  It  will  consist  in  a  Constitutional 
provisipn,  that  no  tax  on  slaves  shall  ever  be  imposed,  without  a  general  tax  on  lands 
and  horses  -.  and  that  every  tax  which  may  be  levied  un  those,  subjects,  shall  be  found- 
ed on  a  fair  assessment  oi  their  value,  and  bear  to  tltat  value  an  uniform  proportion. 

Compare  the  security  which  such  a  provision,  would  aftbrd,  with  that  supplied  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  Uie  same  property,  in  the  apportionment  of  all 
direct  taxes;  and  will  any  question  be  made  of  the  superiority  ot  the  former.^  How 
are  direct  taxes,  which  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  accordmg  to  their 
respective  representation,  distinguisliable  from  indirect  taxes,  which  are  required  to 
be  uniform  ?  In  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  tlie  case  of  the  United 
States  and  Hilton,  the  boundaries  of  these  two  species  of  taxation,  are  designated 
mainly  by  reference  to  a  single  paragraph  from  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  ^lation8. 
This  was  the  case  of  the  carriage  tax,  which  the  court  regarded  as  a  tax,  not  on  capi- 
tal, but  expenditure,  or  income,  which  is  commonly  its  measure.  Some  of  the  judges 
doubt  their  own  ability  to  lay  down  characteristic  distinctions  which  shall  invariably 
serve  to  denote  the  appropriate  subjects  of  these  different  taxes,  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  di£ferently  levied.  The  clause,  on  the  other  hund,  which  I  propose  as 
a  security  to  the  proprietor  of  slaves,  against  unequal  taxation,  if  admitted  into  thel 
Constitution,  could  receive  but  one  construction,  which  there  is  not  a  magistrate  in 
Virginia  who  would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  and  by  which,  any  law  passed,  in  viola- 
tion of  it,  would  be  promptly  arrested.  A  similar  security,  I  would  leave  it  to  those, 
who  may  deem  it  essential  to  dictate,  for  the  protection  of  the  tenure  of  this  property.  ■ 
It  will  be  repeated,  "  that  these  are  but  paper  guarantees" — "  mere  parchment."  And  ' 
what  else  have  we  for  our  lives  and  our  liberty  ?  The  trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  the  fireedom  of  speech,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
do  they  not  all  rest  for  their  safety  on  tlie  solemn  compact  of  the  people  with  each 
other,  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States.^ 

When  corruption  and  licentiousness  shall  have  destroyed  all  the  security  which  we 
derive  from  the  Constitution,  tliere  will  remain  nothing  else  to  preserve,  or  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  proposed  basis  of  free  white  population  is  represented,  by  our  op- 
ponents, as  an  attempt  to  divorce  property,  from  power.  They  speak,  as  if  the  whole 
property  of  the  Conunonwealth  belonged  exclusively  to  tlieir  constituents,  and  was 
about  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  violence.  The  member  from  Chesterfield  emphati- 
cally asserts,  that  what  is  hUy  is  his.  It  is  his,  Sir,  truly,  but  subject  to  the  lawful 
claims  of  the  Government,  by  which  it  is  protected.  Those  claims  are  commensoiate 
with  the  necessities  of  the  Commonweaftli,  and  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  comply 
with  them  under  a  just  and  equal  system  of  contribution. 

Gentlemen  imagine  that  a  just  and  equal  distribution  of  political  power  will  expose 
all  property  to  destruction.  They  have  drawn  lines  across  the  Commonwealth,  and 
exolaim,  there,  all  is  danger  ;  here,  all  is  security ;  as  if  they  apprehended,  from  the 
West,  an  irruption  of  barbarians,  as  soon  as  a  new  basis  of  political  power  maj  be 
established. 

Sir,  no  basis  of  representation  can  be  formed,  which  will  transfer  the  power  of  this 
Government  from  the  hands  of  the  slave-holding  population,  in  less  than  twenty 
years  from  the  first  Census,  which  may  be  taken  under  a  new  Constitution. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  striking  defects,  in  the  toble  returned,  upon  conjecture,  of 
the  present  white  population  of  tlie  various  counties  and  corporations  of  the  Common- 
wealth.     It  is  safe  to  reason  from  our  past,  to  our  future  growth.     After  adopting  a 
course  sanctioned  b^  experience,  and  deriving  its  facts  from  the  actual  enumerations 
^  of  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth — I  have  arrived  at  tliis  result ;  and  I  appeal 
*  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  expressed  so  much  alarm,  to  disprove  it  if  they  can. 

They  conjure  up  imaginary  dangers  and  reason  from  them,  as  if,  instead  of  being 
the  creatures  of  their  own  fancy,  Uiey  were  solemn  realities. 

All  the  foundations  of  property  are  to  be  uprooted  !  By  whom  ?  By  men  of  fru- 
gal habits ;  who  kre  labormff  incessantly  for  its  acquisition.  Who  can  hope  to  acquire 
It,  only,  by  the  exertions  of  a  hardy  industry,  from  a  stubborn  soil,  upon  an  uneven 
country,  and  who  can  hold  and  enioy  it,  when  acquired,  but  under  the  same  protect- 
ing power  of  the  laws  ?  The  tables  1  have  already  quoted,  show,  that  proper^  ie 
dimised  as  widely  to  the  West  as  to  the  East ;  and,  consequently,  the  interest  whioh 
guards  its  existence. 

Bo  not  our  opponents  perceive  that  the  argument  which  they  deduce  against  the 
augmentation  of^  the  power  of  the  West,  that  it  will  be  exerted  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  East,  may  be  retorted  upon  them,  and  with  the  greater  force ;  since  they  desire 
to  keep  that,  to  which  they  have,  in  truth,  no  title  ;  and  which  must  consequently  be 
maintained  by  that  jealousy  which  ever  accompanies  injustice .' 
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Wbafc,  our  opponents  nA,  has  the  majority  to  apprehend  from  the  minority  ;  tlie 
Wm*,  from  the  East  ?  For  if  the  proportions  of  tlie  people  be  not  thus,  truly  expressed, 
the  Eact,  has,  itself,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  proposed  apportionment  of  power. 
What,  than,  has  the  West  to  apprehend  ?  I  answer  every  thing,  from  the  verjr  alarm 
e:^>rMaed  by  the  gentlemen,  who  make  the  enquir]^,  in  dread  of  the*  approachinff  as- 
cendancy of  the  West?  Laws,  to  discourage  tlie  improvement  of  a  country,  whose 
inhabitants  are  daily  prompted  to  forsake  it,  by  the  temptations  offered  them,  in 
cheaper  lands  abroad,  and  more  liberal  institutions,  than  they  find  at  home. 

Do  you  inqoire  what  shall  be  the  provisions  of  such  laws  ?  Some  of  them,  I  will 
borrow  from  our  past ;  others  from  our  existing  code  of  Legislation. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  limitation  of  suffrage,  in  the  Ck)nstitution  itself,  which  de- 
grades the  non-freeholder  to  the  level  of  the  slave  :  but  I  will  refer  you  to  one  of  its 
conseqoences,  the  act  of  1754,  for  Colonial  defence.  When  threatened  wiUi  a  French 
and  Indian  war,  tlie  draft  for  compulsory  enlistments,  formilitary  service,  was  extended 
bv  the  General  Assembly,  to  all  persons,  except  such  as  were  under  twenty-one  and 
^bove  fifty  years  of  age,  and  all  frteholders  or  voterSf  and  all  indented  or  bought 


Need  1  go  so  far  back  ?     What  is  our  present  body  of  road  laws,  but  one  system  of 

oppression  upon  the  laboring  poor,  who  are  taxed  in  personal  service  as  well  as  by  a 

te^  in  money,  equally  witli  the  rich,  to  keep  that  highway  in  repair,  which  they  have 

Dot  the  power  to  injure,  unless  by  their  footsteps.     Nay,  to  work  on  the  roads  is  a 

>  ^  -4Qty  from  which  any  proprietor  of  two  slaves  is  exempted,  notwithstanding  his  use  of 

'the  KMd  is  nearly  in  the  direct  proportion  of  his  wealth  ? 

What  may  I  not  say,  of  that  system  of  poor  laws,  which  extorts  the  resources  of 
public  charity,  by  an  equal  tax,  from  all  men,  without  distinction  of  fortune,  except 
what  may  arise  from  the  application  of  a  poll  tax,  to  a  country  having  slaves  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  old  code.  For  the  new,  let  us  suppose  every 
ether  branch  of  revenue  lopped  off  from  our  present  system,  and  a  poll  tax  to  be 
'levied  on  the  free  white  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  witliout  reference  to  the 
distinction  of  wealth 
^  If,  instead  of  cherishing,  it  be  desired  to  keep  down  the  West,  such  are  the  present 
&cilities  for  descending  the  river  Ohio,  and  many  of  its  tributaries,  that,  but  a  little 
ingenuity  would  make  the  trans-Alleghany  country  a  wilderness  again,  fit  only  for 
the  habitation  of  beasts  of  prey. 

Gentlemen  reason,  as  if  tne  only  power  in  Government  was  taxation  ;  as  they  have 
repreaented  the  protection  of  property  to  be  almost  the  sole  end  of  Legislation.  They 
forget  the  numerous  laws,  which  protect  the  rights  of  persons,  in  peace,  as  well  as  the 
more  important  shield,  which  they  cast  around  him  in  war. 

It  cannot  have  been  forgotten,  that  during  the  last  war,  it  was  proposed,  and  not 
without  apparent  reason,  to  exempt  a  part  of^the  militia  on  the  sea  board,  from  mili- 
tary service,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  counties  ;  a  regulation  which  might 
have  been  extended,  so  fkr,  as  greatly  to  augment  the  pressure  of  military  duty  on  the 
West, 

What  are  all  the  laws  which  limit,  or  extend  the  period  of  military  service  ?  That 
exempt  apprentices  and  slaves  from  the  obligation  to  perform  it ;  but  laws,  the  burthen 
of  which,  the  wealthy  can  escape,  by  hiring  substitutes ;  and,  to  which,  the  poor  man 
moBt  j^ield  obedience,  however  reluctantly  he  may  leave  his  home  without  a  master  j 
his  wife,  without  a  husband  ;  or  his  children  without  a  parent  to  protect  them. 

How  many  laws  are  tliere,  with  respect  even  to  property,  which  operate,  also,  upon 
the  very  body,  manners  and  character  of  society ;  disappointing  labour  of  its  fruits, 
and  bringing  discredit  upon  the  country,  which  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  sway? 
Such  are  those  laws  which  withhold  the  payment,  or  suspend  the  legal  remedies  for 
the  recovery  of  just  debts :  which  in  fine,  drive  commerce  from  a  land,  designed  by 
nature  to  be  her  favoured  abode,  and  turn  her  choicest  blessing^  into  absolute  curses. 
Society  owes  other  obligations,  to  itself,  or  to  its  members,  rrotection  from  foreign 
vicJence  and  the  administration  of  justice,  are  of  indispensable  necessity.  But  the 
intercourse  and  education  of  its  citizens,  have,  also,  claims  upon  its  attention,  that  no 
wiae  Government  has,  hitherto  disregarded. 

These  subjects  are  among  those,  however,  that  fill  our  opponents  with  the  greatest 
alarm.  They  have  denounced  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  advantages  of  th» 
State,  at  public  cost,  whether  by  roads  or  canals ;  and  this,  because  of  a  single  experi- 
Bent  which  has,  it  seems,  been  badly  conducted.  *  £>       -     - 

The  people  of  James  river,  have  been  disappointed  in  the  result  of  a  favorite  im- 
provement—As the  member  from  Albemarle  demonstrated,  they  owe  that  disappoints  y 
ment  to  themselves  alone.  They  bought  a  whistle,  found  it  discoursed  not  such  music 
aa  they  expected;  and  like  a  spoilt  ckild,  they  have  broken  it  in  two,  and  thrown  it 
away.  If  I  may  presume  to  advise  them,  and  I  am  at  least  sincere  in  what  I  say,  I 
win  tell  them  to  finish  their  canal  to  Lynchburg  j  then  quadruple,  as  they  well  may, 
the  load  of  their  boats :  subttitute  a  nngle  horse,  an  old  man,  and  a  boy,  for  their  ii»- 
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pelling 'power,  instead  of  a  half  a  dozen  able  bodied  hands,  and  they  will  no  longer, 
find  cause  to  complain  of  the  money  they  have  expended. 

But  what  has  this  failure  to  do  with  the  question  before  us  ?  Did  not  the  first  vote 
in  this  Hall,  in  favor  of  a  Convention,  precede  this  James  river  scheme  of  improve* 
ment,  and  did  that  not  spring  up  in  this  city  ? 

As  for  the  late  Charlottesville  Convention,  it  had  any  other  than  a  western  ori^. 

I  will  leave  its  vindication,  to  my  venerable,  learned  and  patriotic  friend,  (Chief 
Justice  Marshall,)  now  sitting  before  me,  who  I  fear,  will  not  give  his  support,  to  our 
basis  of  representation,  though  certainly,  from  no  prejudice  against  the  improvement 
of  the  roads  and  rivers  of  tlie  Commonwealth. 

The  education  of  the  people  is,  also,  an  object  of  dread ,  and  the  bill  of  1817, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a  very  large  majority,  notwithstanding  its 
present  unequal  basis  of  representation,  has  been  the  topic  of  special  denunciation  and 
complaint 

We  are  told  that  we  wish  to  acquire  the  power  of  educating  the  poor  man's  child, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  I  confess,  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  such  suggestions,  at  this 
day,  and  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia.  Although,  1  perceive  no  connexion  between 
them,  and  the  purpose  of  our  present  deliberations,  yet  they  spring  from  a  source  so 
respectable,  (Mr.  Green,)  that  I  must  believe,  beinw  worthy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green,)  Uiey  merit  my  notice.  Such  a  cause  ou^ht  not  to  suffer,  for 
want  of  an  advocate.  The  bill  referred  to,  with  all  its  imperfections,  I  am  wilUng  to 
let  rest  upon  my  head.     But  one  word  of  defence. 

Since  1819,  we  have  applied  $  45,000  a  year  to  the  education  of  our  poor,  and  10,000 
children  are  imperfectly  taught  for  about  six  months  in  the  year,  by  its  application. 

New  York  has,  at  present,  in  her  free  schools,  open  at  all  times,  equally  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  more  tiian  450,000  children  j  and  to  the  State  Treasury,  the  annual  coat 
of  their  instruction  is  $  100,000.  By  the  judicious  application  of  this  sum,  she  has 
elicited  individual  zeal  and  wealth  sufficient  to  do  the  rest  of  this  beneficent  labor. 

Connecticut,  whose  school  system  is  an  improvement  upon  tliat  of  Massachusetts, 
and  nearly  as  ancient,  as  its  importation  from  Scotland  in  1G47,  employs  in  its  support 
a  revenue  of  ^  bO,000.  She  finds  that  sum  sufficient  to  educate  all  her  children,  in 
number  more  than  as  many  thousand.     I  once  visited  a  gentleman  in  that  State,  the 

Surest,  if  not  the  most  perfect  Commonwealth,  in  existence,  who  was  worth  several 
undred  thousand  dollars,  though  with  but  four  and  twenty  acres  of  land  near  his 
dwelling.  He  kept  several  carriages — and  the  son  of  his  coachman  went  to  the  same 
school  with  his  own  grand-child.     Both  were  well  taught. 

Except  in  tlie  county  of  Brooke,  where  about  five  dollars  a  year  suffices  for  the 
education  of  her  poor  children,  the  annual  charge  upon  the  Literary  Fund,  for  everj 
pupil  whom  it  instructs,  is  no  where  less  than  eight  dollars ;  while  in  Connecticut, 
this  expense,  as  we  see,  is  very  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  amount,  corresponding, 
as  it  does,  with  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland. 

WUl  the  rich  any  where  complain  of  a  system  which,  while  Oie  children  of  the 
poor  are  instructed  enables  them  to  educate  their  own,  at  a  cost  so  reduced  ?  And  is 
the  education  of  the  people,  who  are  every  where  in  America,  the  acknowledged 
guardians  of  their  own  rights,  the  source  of  all  political  power,  a  subject  of  mere 
Kastem  or  Western  interest,  in  Virginia  ^ 

Who  are  the  people  of  the  West  ?  Are  they  not  our  fellow-citizens,  our  friends  and 
brothers?  Whence  did  they  spring.^  From  the  East.'  Have  they  forgot  their  common 
origin  ?  It  was  with  extreme  concern,  that  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr. 
J.  S.  B-irh>ur,)  declare,  a  few  days  aao,  that  the  West  had  not  a  proper  sympathy 
with  the  Eant,  and  urge  in  proof  of  this  charge,  tliat  during  tlie  invasion  of  tlie  Com- 
monwealth, in  the  last  war,  their  representatives  on  this  floor,  voted  against  the  De- 
fence Bill  of  1815.  They  did  not  hear,  he  emphatically  said,  the  "  sound  of  the  can- 
non  of  the  enemy,  n  )r  behold  the  distress  of  the  East:"  and,  therefore,  felt  it  not 
He  would  not  trust  them  with  politicil  power.  Sir,  said  Mr.  M.  tliis  very  "  Defence 
Bill/*  was  the  off*^pring  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  delegate  from  Londoun,  and  a  gen- 
tlemm  fr>in  Augusta,  now  sitting  in  my  view.  1  call  upon  my  patriotic  and  li^ral 
fri-nd,  t<y  repel  a  charjre,  for  which,  there  is  not,  in  truth,  the  slightest  foundation.  If 
many  Western  delegates  voted  against  this  bill,  so  did  many  East  of  the  mountains 
which  divide  us,  as  well  they  mii^ht.  It  became  a  law,  as  my  honorable  friend  (Mr. 
Johnson,)  can  testify,  who  must  well  remember  also  the  numerous  imperfections 
which  remained  in  it,  and  the  complicated  basis  of  taxation  and  enumeration,  (m 
which  its  most  efficient  provisions  depended  for  their  execution. 

We  trusted,  in  trulk,  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country,  to  supply  those  admitted 
defects.  Nor,  had  the  war  continued,  would  that  trust  have  been  in  vain — But  while 
the  war  lasted,  did  it  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  oommon  sympathy,  which  binds  the 
West  to  the  Eist.'  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh,)  himself,  can  attest 
the  contrary.  He  had  an  official  station,  near  the  person  of  the  commander  of  the  army, 
which  asMxnbled  for  the  defence  of  this  Capitol;  and  if  he  was,  as  I  then  onderstood,  the 
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anthor  of  llie  proclamatioii  which  broof  ht  that  army  together,  he  must  remember  its  ef^ 
feet.  [Mr.  Leigh  shook  his  head.]  There  was  not  a  mountain,  a  river,  a  valley  of  the 
West,  tbst  did  not  respond  with  animation,  to  this  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  V  irginia. 
At  the  ery  of  inyasion  and  dan^^er  from  the  East,  every  man  of  tlie  West,  from  the 
saomiit  of  the  Blue.  Ridge,  to  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  mount- 
ed his  knapsack,  and  turned  his  lace  from  home — there  was  no  distinction  of  the  rich 
from  the  poor.  Gentlemen  who  had  occupied  conspicuous  places  in  our  hulls  of  le- 
gislation— the  ploughman  from  the  fresh  fallow  field— officers,  soldiers  and  citizens- 
all  moved  on  with  one  accord.  In  a  fortnight,  I5,(i00  men  were  musterf  d  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol;  amou^  them  the  largest  body  of  cavalry  that  ever  was  reviewed  in  our 
portion  of  this  continent.  In  one  morning,  a  thousand  of  them  were  discharged  as 
supernumeraries.  On  their  return  home,  they  met  the  eagles  of  the  West,  still  sweep- 
ing their  flight  to  the  East.  Their  course  was  turned  to  their  mountains,  only  when 
d^ger  had  ceased. 

Nor  was  this,  the  only  proof,  during  that  war,  which  the  West  afforded,  of  devotion 
to  the  East 

Shall  I  be  told,  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  while  I  labor  to  bind  closer 
around  my  countrymen,  me  cords  of  union,  that  1  haunt  his  imagination  with  the 
spectres  of  the  men  who  died  at  Norfolk .-'  I  purposely  omit  the  offensive  association 
which  accompanied  tlie  allusion.     I  will  bear  his  reproaches. 

It  is  full  well  known  that,  in  the  progress  of  thit  war,  V^irginia  was  thrown,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  her  own  resources,  for  defence.  Her  noLie  bay,  \va«  loci»-ed  up  '>y 
a  British  Adiuiral.  Her  State  taxes  doubled — Private  iiicouie  wuh  nt-arly  at  an  tnd. 
Her  Banks  had,  by  forced  loans,  been  compelled  to  suspend  thf  issue  of  sptnie.  A 
currency  of  depreciated  paper  flooded  the  markets  ol  the  country,  wliere  tl»  re  weie 
any.  Tlie  system  of  common  defence  by  the  forces  of  the  Union,  hnd  so  lur  ibiled, 
that  tfaeseveral  States  had  begun  to  raise  separate  armies  f  r  Uie  r  peculiur  s  lU-'y.  It 
was  a  time  ti^>try  men's  hearts.  And  what  did  the  West?  M  ireii.  Wi'.ii  ul  a  murmur, 
fix)m  their  health-inspiring  mountains,  to  the  marshes  of  IViiictss  Aiuie.  1  h#>y  de- 
scended from  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  Comminwenlth,  traversing  it  ior  lour 
hundred  miles,  fnwa  W^a^hington  and  Brooke,  to  the  sea-loard.  1  \viinti>:!*ed  their 
conduct,  their  sufferings,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  lK>re  tiicm.  N  »  man  of 
Princess  Anne  ever  complained  of  the  deportment  of  those  men  ;  that  any  soldtr  ever 
molested  his  person,  disturbed  liis  quiet,  or  wasted  his  property  ;  Uiat  lie  i..id  trodden 
down  the  grass  of  his  fields,  or  traversed  them,  but  by  the  patiis,  which  he  lhUi^elf 
had  made.  The  com  ripened  around  the  tents  'of  these  soldiers  untouched,  in  the 
midst  of  no  ordinary  privations,  and  a  Ufe  of  suffering,  to  which  most  of  them  were 
nnused. 

Disease  made  its  way  into  their  camps  in  various  forms,  and  thousands  ingloriously 
perished,  of  whose  names  no  vestiges  remain,  but  in  tlie  remembrance  of  Uieir  chil- 
dren. I  have  searched  for  their  graves,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  them  except  a  few 
■cattered  stones,  on  the  commons  of  Norfolk. 

In  the  month  of  November  next  precediing  the  peace,  which  terminated  this  war, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  were  buried,  eight  hundred  discharged,  because  incapable  of 
farther  service,  and  2,300  returned  on  the  sick  list.  These  facts.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
rived from  an  official  source,  were,  you  must  well  recollect,  handed  over  to  you,  to 
•erve  as  the  basis  of  your  argument  in  support  of  that  very  Defence  Bill,  of  which, 
the  member  from  Culpeper  has  reminded  us.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  this  perilous 
■ea«r>n,  or  immediately  before  the  return  of  peace,  that  any  aid  was  ordered  to  our  re- 
lief, from  Nortli  Carolina,  though  Norfolk,  is  as  much  her  sea- port,  as  ours:  and  her 
boundary  crosses  the  canal  in  its  vicinity. 

Sir,  the  part  which  my  friend  from  Norfolk  (Gen.  Taylor)  who  jrave  discipline,  and 
character,  and  confidence  to  the  militia  army,  I  have  described,  has  taken  in  this  ques- 
tion, does  equal  credit  to  his  heart  and  his  head.  It  is  worthy  of  tlie  Bayard  of  Vir- 
Enia,  a  man  '^  sfms  peur  et  sans  rcjrrochc.''  And  should  he  iall  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
!  has  thus  nobly  espoused,  I  sliall  ^n\y  him  his  martyrdom.  It  will  be  the  only  un- 
kind feehng  I  ever  felt  towards  him. 

And  why,  Sir,  did  we  defend  Norfolk,  at  so  vast  a  sacrifice  of  life  and  money .?  We 
could  have  twice  burnt  it  down  and  built  it  up  again,  with  the  snms  spent  in  its  de- 
fence; to  say  nothing  of  the  mere  labor  of  the  men  whose  lives  it  cost  us. 

Was  it  not  to  protect  the  sea-board.'  Those  very  proprietors,  wh")  now  deny  our 
equal  rights,  with  themselves,  to  political  power  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  that  too, 
on  the  very  ground,  which  then  constituted  tlieirown  insecurity  and  dr-nfrer.'  Was  it 
not,  that  tlie  lowland  gentleman  might  lie  down  in  safety,  or  leave  his  dwelling,  with- 
oot  fear,  that,  in  his  absence,  the  incendiary  torcii  might  fire  it,  and  turn  his  wife  and 
children  out  upon  the  world,  if  the  mid-niffht  dagsfer  chanced  t-  spare  their  lives.'  It 
was  not  the  T<du6  of  Norfolk,  but  its  poiiUon^  that  we  maintained,  for  the  peace  of  the 
lowlandfl. 
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If  the  present  were  a  mere  qaention  aboat  taxation  we  should  inquire  into  ihm 
ability  of  the  taxed,  to  pay.  As  it  is  a  question  of  representation,  we  inquire  into  the 
numbers  of  those,  who  are  to  be  represented.  ,    ,         ^ 

My  friend  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taylor,)  had  properly  illustrated  the  difference  of 
these  two  principles  of  taxation  and  representation,  by  comparing  them  to  two  foun- 
tains wliich  rise  in  the  same  glen,  but  pursue  their  way  to  the  ocean,  by  different 
channels.  ^  ,         ,.   ,     - 

The  member  from  Chesterfield  has  told  us,  that  the  figure  is  mapUy  applied,  since 
they  both  spring  from  the  same  source  :  and  with  an  infelicity,  which  rarely  occun 
in  his  figurative  language,  he  has  spoken  of  a  torrent  of  representation  rolling  from, 
and  another  stream  of  taxation,  ascending  to,  the  West.  If  in  the  operations  of  peace, 
the  balance  be  in  favor  of  the  West,  it  is  evidently  reversed,  in  war,  for  a  heavier 
charge  than  a  war  on  our  sea-board,  must  ever  bring  upon  the  people  who  live  remote 
from  the  actual  theatre  of  its  dangers,  cannot  well  be  conceived. 

But  why  disfigure  a  Commonwealth  so  fitted  for  union  by  odious  lines  of  discrimi- 
nation founded  on  imamnary  diversities  of  interests  ?  If  the  "  Pyrennees'*  have 
disappeared,  at  one  end  of  their  chain,  why  may  they  not  do  so,  along  its  whole 
extent.'  ^      ,.  .     , 

Were  they,  however,  higher  than  the  Alps,  the  new  distnbuUon  of  political  power 
would  not  transfer  tlie  majority  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  the  West  of  this  natural 
division  of  the  territory  ot  the  Commonwealth.  In  a  House  of  120  members,  70  would 
remain  below  the  Blue  Ridge :  and,  as  I  have  said,  a  majority  must  continue  there  for 
years  to  come.  The  lenient  agency  of  that  very  time,  which  the  gentleman  firom  Ches- 
terfield would  invoke,  to  mitigate  all  revolutions  of  power,  is  thus  assured  to  thoes 
feelings  which  neither  he  nor  I  would  revolt  by  sudden  change. 

If  mere  difference  of  local  interests  should  sever  States  and  people,  'tis  not  a  divi- 
sion of  Virginia  by  a  single  mountain  which  would  suffice. 

The  member  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon^  has  illustr4«d  tliis  truth,  in  one  of  the 
histories  which  he  gave  us  of  the  causes  of  discontent  on  James  River.  Even  the 
slave-holding  country  has  its  tobacco  and  its  cotton  staples,  below  the  line  which 
divides  us  on  the  present  question. 

It  is  true  with  td\  local  interests,  that  as  you  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  yon 
reduce  their  force.  By  circumscribing  their  limits,  you  only  increase  their  vigor. 
To  ^ve  each  interest  within  tliis  Commonwealth,  power  to  regulate  itself,  not  Jour 
divisions — ^but  forty,  must  be  made.  Shall  we,  for  such  reasons,  sunder  the  land  of 
our  birth  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  M.,  as  I  decended  the  Chesapeake  the  other  day , on  roj 
way  to  this  city,  impelled  by  a  fiivoring  west  wind,  which,  co-operating  with  the  new 
element  applied  by  the  genius  of  Fulton  to  navigation,  made  the  vessel  on  which  I  stood 
literally  fly  through  the  wave  before  me,  I  thought  of  the  early  descriptions  of  Virgi- 
nia, by  the  followers  of  Rawleigh,  and  the  companions  of  Smitli.  1  endeavored  to 
■cent  the  fragrance  of  the  gale  which  reached  me  from  the  shore  of  the  capacious  bay. 
along  which  we  steered,  and  I  should  have  thought  the  pictures  of  Virginia,  wfaioh 
rose  in  my  fancy,  not  too  highly  coloured,  had  I  not  often  traversed  our  lowland 
country,  the  land  not  only  of  m^r  nativity,  but  of  my  fathers — and  I  said  to  myself, 
how  much  has  it  lost  of  its  primitive  loveliness.  Does  the  eye  dwell  with  most  plea- 
sure on  its  wasted  fields,  or  its  stunted  forests  of  secondary  growth  of  pine  and  c^lar? 
Can  we  dwell,  but  with  mournful  regret,  on  the  temples  of  religion,  sinking  in  ruin ; 
and  those  spacious  dwellings,  whose  doors  once  opened  by  the  nand  of  Uberal  hos|»- 
tality,  are  now  fallen  upon  their  portals  or  closed  in  tenantless  silence  ?  Except  on 
the  banks  of  its  rivers,  the  march  of  desolation  saddens  this  once  beautiful  country. 
The  cheerful  notes  of  population  have  ce'ttsed,  and  the  wolf  and  wild  deer,  no  loujger 
scared  from  their  ancien^  haunts,  have  decended  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains. 
They  look  on  the  graves  of  our  ancestors,  and  traverse  their  former  paths.  And  shall 
we  do  nothing  to  restore  this  once  lovely  land  P  There  was  a  time  when  the  sun  in 
his  course  shone  on  none  so  fair. 

Let  us  elevate  the  condition  of  that  population  in  Virginia,  which  constitutes  the 
bone  and  sinew  and  strength  of  every  nation.  Let  us  lilt  it  up  to  a  condition  above 
our  slaves,  diff\i8e  throughout  it,  knowledge,  which  is  power ;  and,  instead  of  driving 
it,  by  political  proscription,  from  our  bosom,  invite  it  from  abroad. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  bound  by  ties  that  do  not  connect  me  with  the 
world,  tells  us  that  tlie  integrity  of  the  Commonwealth  is  but  the  second  wish  of  his 
heart — Sir,  unlike  him,  the  affections  of  mine  centre  on  my  country.  My  last  wish 
will  be  like  my  first,  for  her  liberty,  her  peace,  her  happiness,  and  as  the  firmest  bond 
of  all  tliese  blessings,  her  Union.  In  life,  and  in  death  as  in  life,  such  will  be  my 
prayer.    Oh  America !  patria  op  ima ;  Virginia,  mater  amatissima,  esto  perpetua ! 

Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour  here  rose  to  explain  : 

The  gentleman  firom  Loudoun  has  referred,  I  presume,  to  myself,  in  some  of  the 
remariu  which  had  lEallen  from  him,  in  rehition  to  the  people  of  the  West.    His  fervid 
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dtfene*  of  their  conduct  duiixiff  the  kst  war,  was  wkoUy  unnecessary.  Believe  me. 
Sir,  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  their  patriotism  and  brayery,  ever  to  have  enter- 
tained or  expressed  the  slightest  distrust  of  either.  All  I  was  endeavouring  to  shew, 
was,  that  there  exists  a  diversity  of  interests  between  different  parts  of  the  State, 
which'  could  not  but  exert  its  influence  on  their  views  uid  course  of  action.  The 
West  had  one  set  of  interests,  the  East  another.  The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  knows 
that  I  went  with  him  in  support  of  the  Defence  BiU.  I  never  felt  or  thought  that 
there  was  any  deficiency  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  West,  in  this  season  of  pub- 
He  danger. 

Mr.  Mercer  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  express  the  opinion  he  had 
jvst  uttered;  but  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  must  forget  the  tenor  of  his  own  re- 
marks, wJiicli  certainly  went  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  people  beyond  the  mountain 
not  hariaf  heard  the  sound  of  hostile  cannon,  nor  witnessed  the  scenes  of  distress 
occasionetTby  the  presence  of  an  invading  enemy,  did  not  sympathize  with  their 
brethren  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  He  was  very  happy  to  And  that  the  gentle- 
man  now  harboured  no  suspicion  in  his  breast  toward  his  brethren  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said  he  had  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
IS  if  he  had  contended  that  the  Constitution  was  not  legal  and  obligatory.  He  had 
made  no  argument  nor  expressed  any  opinion  to  that  enect.  When  alluding  to  the 
drcumstuices  under  which  the  Constitution  had  been  formed,  he  was  replying  to  the 
aignment  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  who  had  contended  that  the  existing 
Gonstitation,  baa  been  made  "  by  all  and  for  the  benefit  of  all :"  and  his  object  waa 
to  shew,  that  so  fiir  from  having  been  made  by  all,  ibr  the  benefit  of  all,  it  had  been 
made  by  a  particular  description  of  freeholders  only,  and  for  the  benefit  of  freeholdoni 
of  the  same  description  with  themselves,  perpetuating  the  power  which  they  them- 
selves possessed.  Mr.  D.  had  made  the  statement  more  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  right  of  Buffiage,  (should  the  Convention  ever  reach  that  subject,  of  which  he 
began  to  entertain  some  iear  :)  he  had  done  it  to  shew  that  there  was  a  numerous 
dass  of  citizens  who  had  never  been  consulted  at  all  in  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  his  inference  frx>m  that  fact  was,  that  they  had  a  r^ht  to  be  consulted 
now. 

Mr.  JoYBxs  next  addressed  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  subject  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Virginia;  and  I  have 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  for  a  short  time,  while  1  present  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  views  I  have  taken  of  this  subject.  In  doing  tiiis,  I  shall  not  indulge  the  ex- 
pectation that  any  thing  that  I  can  say  will  change  the  vote  of  any  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee. Every  gentieman  in  this  Convention  has,  no  doubt,  maturely  considered  the 
subject,  and  honestiy  made  up  his  opinion  ; — and,  if  the  able  and  eloquent  arguments 
which  have  already  been  addressed  to  the  Committee,  have  been  insufficient  to  change 
the  opinions  of  genUemen,  1  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  any  thing  which  I 
may  say,  would  liave  that  effect  Tlids  subject  is  Interesting  to  the  whole  State,  and 
particularly  to  that  portion  of  it  in  which  I  live ;  and  if  I  were  to  permit  this  question 
to  be  decided  without  expressing  the  opinions  I  entertain,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
these  opinions  are  founded,  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  myself  and  to  those  who 
■ent  me  here. 

When  1  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Convention,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  myself,  that  while  it  was  my  duty,  in  concert  with  my  colleagues  to  watch 
over  and  protect,  so  fiur  as  I  could,  the  particular  interests  of  my  constituents,  yet  that 
I  was  a  representative,  in  some  degree,  of  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  and  bound 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  I  came  nere,  Sir,  actuated  by  a  spi- 
rit of  compromise  toward  other  members  of  this  Convention.  1  came  here,  prepared 
to  reconcile,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  by  mutual  concessions,  all  sectional  and  conflict- 
in£  interests,  and  to  agree  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  Constitution  as  we  might  reason- 
ab^  hope  would  permanently  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  Virginia.  It 
WIS  idle  for  any  man  to  calculate  that  every  measure  was  to  be  adopted  precisely  ac- 
Cftfding  to  his  wishes.  It  is  by  mutual  concessions  alone,  that  any  beneficial  results 
can  be  expected  to  arise  from  our  labours.  There  was  no  subject  which  it  was  pro- 
bable could  come  before  the  Convention,  on  which  I  felt  more  strongly  actuated  by  a 
wish  for  mutual  concession  than  on  that  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee;—and  I  was  gratified  the  other  day,  when  my  friend  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott), 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  ^ntleman  firom  Culpeper 
(Mr.  Green),  which  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  manifesting,  by  my  vote,  that 
I  was  really  disposed  to  compromise  this  mteresting  subject ;  and  I  regret  that  a  ma- 
jori^  of  the  Conmiittee  entertained  different  views  from  me  relative  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  this  debate  by  the  gentieman  firom  Albemarle 
(Mr.  Gordon),  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  firom. Culpeper  (Mr* 
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Green),  was  incompatible  with  the  extension  of  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage.  The  right  of 
sukrage,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  bj  any  means  involved  m  this  question,  nor  have  they 
any  necessary  connexion.  The  question  here  is  not,  to  whom  the  rifht  of  sofirage 
shall  be  granted,  but  in  what  proportions  shall  the  political  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth be  distributed  amongst  the  different  sections  of  the  State :  whetiier  it  shall  be 
distributed,  having  reference  to  white  population  alone,  by  which  those  portions  of  the 
State  which  pay  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  have  the  entire  control  of  the  legislative  power }  or  shall  it  be  so  distributed,  that 
those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue,  shall  have  it 
in  their  power  to  protect  themselves  from  improper  taxation.  1  am  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffi'age  as  for,  perhaps,  as  any  man  in  this  Convention;  and 
much  farther,  I  dare  say,  than  I  shall  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Convention.  I  am  willing  to  extend  it  to  all  free  white  male  citizens  of  this  State  up- 
wards of  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  committed  no  crimes  against  the  State, 
and  who  actually  pay  taxes  to  the  State  or  county — whether  they  be  freeholders  or 
not.  And,  I  would  allow  to  the  poorest  man  who  went  to  the  polls,  precisely  the 
same  vote,  that  I  would  allow  to  his  wealthy  neighbour  who  might  be  the  master  of 
five  hundred  slaves. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  general  rule,  that  the  majori- 
ty should  govern ;  and  a  majority  of  persons  in  general  mrnishes  the  best  evidence  of 
a  majority  of  interests.  Since  the  eloquent  argument  of  my  colleague  from  North- 
ampton (Judge  Upshur),  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  engaged  in  this  debate  on 
the  otlier  side,  have  placed  this  question  on  the  ground  of  expediency  alone.  One  of 
the  greatest  errors  which  can  be  committed  in  the  science  of  Grovernment,  it  appears 
to  me  is,  to  lay  down  certain  g^eneral  fundamental  principles,  and,  like  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes, compel  every  community  to  conform  to  them,  witnont  regard  to  circumstoncefl. 
A  Constitution,  to  be  of  any  vtuue,  must  be  adapted  to  theparticular  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  country  for  which  it  is  intended.  ThatHlbvemmcnt  which  would 
be  best  for  one  country  might  be  worst  for  another.  Every  man  in  this  Convention ; 
nay,  every  man,  I  am  sure,  in  America,  would  unite  in  saying,  that  a  Republican  form 
of  Govecnment  was, best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statee 
and  to  the  individual  States  :  but  he  would  be  an  unwise  politician  indeed,  who  would 
attempt  at  this  day  to  establish  a  Republic  in  Russia  or  Turkey ;  and  humanity  has 
had  to  mourn  over  the  unsuccessful  enbrts  to  establish  a  Republic  in  France;  and,  from 
recent  indications,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  Republican  Grovern- 
ment is  not  suited  to  the  late  Spanish  possessions  on  this  Continent.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  a  wise  Statesman  should  ask  is,  whether  the  measure  proposed,  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  liberty,  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people  on  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  operate  as  they  really  are  ;  and  not,  whether  the  measure  conforms  to  cer- 
tain rules  of  theoretical  perfectionf  and  would  be  best  adapted  to  a  people  such  as  he 
would  have  them  to  be.  If  this  were  a  question  between  the  protection  of  personal 
rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  property  on  the  other,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  two,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  protection  of  personal 
rights ;  but  I  humbly  conceive,  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  in  the  protection  of 
tl^  two.  Property  asks  not  for  a  sword  to  enable  it  to  do  injury  to  others :  it  only  asks 
for  a  shield  to  protect  it  from  injury. 

This  question  has  been  discussed,  Mr  Chairman,  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  on  one 
side,  and  by  all  on  the  other,  as  if  the  only  object  was  the  protection  of  the  slave  pro- 
perty of  Eastern  Virgjinia  from  oppressive  taxation.  And  the  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle (Mr.  Gordon),  lias  said,  that  no  gentleman  on  the  other  side  has  advocated  the 
amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  any  other  ground.  For 
myself,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  there  were  not  a  slave  in  Virginia, 
or  if,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention,  a  clause  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution exemptinff  them  forever  from  taxation,  I  should  still  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  prevail.  The  power  of  imposing  taxes  upon  a  community,  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment can  at  pleasure  withdraw  from  every  individual  any  portion  of  his  hard  earn- 
ed property,  is  one  of  the  most  important  powers  which  can  be  conferred  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  sovereign  character,  upon  their  Government  And,  it  is  of  the  ntmoet 
unportance,  that  that  responsibility  of  public  functionaries  to  the  people  for  tiie  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties,  whicli  is  the  hfe  and  security  of  representative  Govern- 
ment, shomd  be  preserved  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  degree,  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  laying  taxes, — and  this  responsibility  never  can  exist  in  a  proper  degree, 
unless  those  who  have  the  power  of  laying  the  taxes  are  directly  responsible  to  Uioee 
who  are  compelled  to  pay  them.  If  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Convention,  then  those  who  pay  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  taxes  of  tne 
State  would  have  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  residue  of  the  State ;  and  the 
majority,  who  imposed  the  taxes,  would  be  subject  to  no  kind  of  responsibility  to 
those  who  were  compelled  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes. 
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The  weakfa  of  a  eoantry,  Mr.  ChAirman,  depends  upon  the  prodnetiye  industry  of 
that  oountiy;  and  whether  these  productions  arise  from  the  labour  of  freemen,  or  of 
slaves,  thev  add  equally  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  at  large.  The  tobacco  of 
y'uffnuLj  the  cotton  and  rice  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  the  sugar  of  Louisi- 
ana, add  as  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  if  they  were  the  produce  of  the  labour 
of  free  white  men.  Tet,  I  am  still  unwilling  to  place  the  slave  labourer,  on  an  equali- 
ty with  the  white  man:  There  are  prejudices  on  this  subject,  arising  from  a  difference 
in  colour,  and  varioas  other  considerations,  which  are  insuperable :  These  prejudices 
I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  man  in  tlie  West ;  and,  if  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion was,  whetiwr,  in  an  apportionment  of  representation  having  reference  to  num- 
bers, and  to  no  olker  etmsideraHon,  slaves  should  be  included,  I  should  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  would  not  include  slaves  in  the  enumeration. 

^Itboii^h  the  protection  of  slave  property  from  the  danger  of  unjust  and  oppres- 
mve  taxation,  be  not  the  only  object  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  report  or  the 
Legislative  Comnuttee,  vet  the  large  portion  or  slaves  held  in  Eastern  Virginia,  and 
the  comparatively  sinalf  number  held  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Slate,  deserves  se- 
rioos  consideration  in  deciding  upon  the  subject.  The  slave  tax  is  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State :  they  constitute  one-third  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  State,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  property  of  that  part  of  Virginia  lying  to 
the  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains.  We  have  been  told  by  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Frederick  (Mj.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Powell) ;  bv  the  gentleman  from  Brooke 
(Mr.  Campbell) ;  by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon)  ;  and  by  the  gen- 
UemaofTDm  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer),thatif  the  white  basis  of  representation  be  a<K>pt- 
ed,  still  the  slave-holding  interest  would  be  protected — because,  they  say,  there  are  a 
great  many  slaves  in  the  Valley,  where  they  are  generally  distributed  amongst  the 
people:  and  several  of  tlieae  gentlemen  referred  particularly  to  four  counties  in  the 
Valley,  which  they  say  contain  great  numbers  of  slaves,  and  that  the  white  popula- 
tion oif  these  four  countkB^dded  to  tlie  white  population  of  the  country  East  of  the 
Kae  Ridge,  would  make  a  white  population  of  400,000,  who  have  peculiarly  a  slave 
interest;  and  the  balance  of  the  while  population  being  only  2^*0,000,  the  plave-hold- 
ing  interest  would  have  a  large  majority,  and  would  dways  have  a  majority.  The 
respectability  of  these  gentlemen  repudiates  the  idea  that  they  intended  to  deceive 
the  ConvenUon ;  and  their  "splendid  talents  added  to  their  wei|rht  of  character,  gives 
tn  hnposing  authority  to  every  statement  they  make ;  but  I  thmk.  Sir,  it  can  be  very 
easily  shown,  that  these  gentlemen  are  intirely  mistaken  in  their  calculations. 
The  slares  constitute  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State  ; — and  no 
coooty  having  leas  than  36  per  cent-  of  slave  population,  can  have  such  a  controlling 
sbve  intentst,  as  would  induce  it  to  unite  with  the  slave-holding  interest  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  in  resisting  attempts  to  burthen  that  species  of  property  with  ez- 
cesfflve  taxes,  for  the  rehef  of  other  property  from  taxation.  To  illustrate  my  idea, 
I  will  suppose  that  the  taxes  of  the  State  are  so  arranged  that,  one  half  arises  from 
land,  and  the  other  half  from  slaves  :  If  tliese  slaves  be  distributed  in  equal  propor- 
tJons,  according  to  white  population,  amongst  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and 
it  should  become  necessary  to  increase  tlie  taxes  of  the  State,  it  would  be  immaterial, 
so  &r  as  intire  counties  were  concerned,  whether  the  increased  taxation  be  imposed 
on  land  or  slaves :  But  if  the  slaves,  instead  of  being  distributed  equally  amongst  all 
the  counties,  should  be  so  distributed,  that  one  half  of  the  counties  contained  three 
fourths  of  the  slaves,  and  the  remaining  half  contained  only  one  fourth  ;  and  it  should 
become  necessary  to  increase  tlie  taxes,  is  it  not  perfectly  manifest,  that  those  coun- 
ties containing  only  one  fourth  of  the  slaves  would  be  interested  to  impose  all  the 
taxes  on  slaves,  to  the  exclusion  of  land.'  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 
The  slaves  West  of  the  Alleghany  are  8  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  West 
of  those  mountains ;  in  the  Valley  the  slaves  are  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  the  country  East  of  tne  Blue  Ridge,  the  slaves  exceed  the  whiles. 

Bat,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  that  four  counties  of  the  Valley,  particu- 
larly, have  a  slave  interest,  which  will  induce  them  to  unite  with  the  slave-holders  of 
the  East  in  the  protection  of  that  kind  of  property.  Let  us  examine  whether  these 
fcor  Valley  counties  to  which  the  people  of  the  East  have  been  asked  to  comniit  the 
guardianship  of  their  slave  property,  have  such  a  common  interest  in  the  subject  as 
wiU  render  it  prudent  for  tlie  blave-holders  of  the  East  to  choose  them  as  guardians  of 
that  kind  of  property.  If  they  have  not  such  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  prudence  would 
forbid  their  being  selected  as  guardians.  Let  us  say  what  we  will  of  the  virtue  and 
integritjr  of  man,  the  best  security  that  can  be  had  for  another  man's  honesty  is,  to 
place  him  in  a  situation  where  it  is  his  own  interest  to  be  honest.  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,'*  are  the  words  of  the  Saviour  himself 

Tne  four  Valley  counties  to  which  gentlemen  allude, are,  no  doubt,  Frederick,  Au- 
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of  the  whde  land  tax,  and  they  pay  $4,935  of  the  slave  tax,  which  is  equal  to 
4  3-10  X  per  cent,  of  the  whole  slave  tax.  Suppose  there  was  a  proposition  before 
the  Legislature,  to  raise  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  an  additional  sum  of  $  100,000 
by  taxation,  and  a  member  from  the  West  should  propose  to  raise  this  additional  smn 
by  a  tax  exclusively  upon  slaves  :  and  a  member  from  the  East  proposed  to  raise  it 
intirely  by  a  tax  on  land,  how  would  these  four  ^ardian  counties  vote?  If  the  ad- 
ditional  tax  be  raised  on  land,  these  four  counties  would  pay  ^  9,474 :  -and  if  it  be 
raised  on  slaves,  they  would  pay  only  $4,305.  If  they  were  actuated  by  that  great 
spring  of  human  action — self-interest,  they  are  interested  more  than  two  to  one,  to 
impose  the  additional  tax  intirely  upon  slaves.  If  they  were  governed  by  interest 
alone,  they  would  make  bad  guardians,  and  I  fear  the  East  would  share  the  fi^e  of 
too  many  wards. 

The  gentleman  &om  Brooke  (Mr.  Campbell),  and  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle 
(Mr.  Gordon),  have  told  us,  no  doubt  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  East,  that  if 
"  representation  be  apportioned  according  to  white  population  alone,  the  West  would 
lose  representation  in  comparison  with  the  present  apportionment,  and  the  gain  would 
be  in  the  slave  districts.  In  order  to  prove  this,  they  disregard  the  calculations  of 
the  Auditor  as  to  the  supposed  population  of  1829,  and  rely  upon  the  Census  of  1830. 
And  the  gentleman  from  Ix>udoun,  (Mr.  Mercer),  has  also  told  us,  that  the  Auditor 
has  committed  a  great  mistake  in  the  supposed  population  of  1829,  as  to  that  coun^; 
and  he,  therefore,  has  no  confidence  in  tne  Auditor's  calculations,  but  prefers  to  rely 
on  the  Census  of  1820.  The  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  white  basis,  do  not  a^ree 
in  the  value  they  are  disposed  to  place  upon  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the  population 
of  1829.  A  gentleman  from  beyond  the  Alleghany,  whose  opinions  are  intitled  to 
^reat  weight  upon  this  and  all  other  subjects,  (Mr.  Doddridge^  told  us,  that  the  Au- 
ditor's calculations  did  not  give  to  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghany,  a  greater  in- 
crease of  white  population  than  it  was  really  intitled  to  ;  and  I  know  that  other  ffen> 
tlemen  entertained  the  same  opinion.  In  fact,  the  gentlem&n  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Dod- 
dridge), in  his  speech  the  otlier  day,  rather  vauntingly,  said,  that  in  thirty  years  the 
majority  of  the  white  population  of  the  whole  State  would  be  tVest  of  the  AUeg^my 
Mountains:  And  he  referred  to  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the  population  of  1&9,  in 
support  of  that  assertion.  And  he  told  us,  too,  that  the  white  population  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge,  would  continue  to  increase  until  (to  use  his  own  language)  "  the  white 
population  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  to  that  of  the 
West."  The  Auditor's  estimate  of  the  population  of  1829,  although  called  for  on  my 
motion,  was  called  for  on  the  susrgestion  of  another  gentleman  from  the  West  of  the 
Alleghany,  who  was  a  good  Jndffe  of  the  subject,  and  after  the  Auditor  had  satisfied 
that  gentleman  and  myself  that,  from  the  documents  in  his  office,  he  could  Ha  enabled 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  to  estimate  the  population  of  1829.  I  cannot  consent  to  al- 
low gentlemen  the  advantage  in  argument  of  relying  on  the  correctness  of  the  Audi- 
tor's statement  one  day,  and  then,  when  it  suits  their  argument  on  another  day,  to 
tell  us  that  no  confidence  sliould  be  placed  in  that  estimate,  and  that  the  Census  of 
1820  should  alone  be  relied  on.  If  we  were  now  about  fixing  the  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  white  population,  and  which  was  to  remain  unchanged  for  ten  years  to 
come.  Would  gentlemen  tlien  be  content  to  rely  on  the  Census  of  1820.'  I  presum* 
we  should  then  be  told  a^n  that  the  Auditor's  estimate  was  correct  and  ou^t  to  be 
reUed  on.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the  population  of 
1829,  19  very  nearly  correct,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  assume  it  as  the  basis  of  my 
calculations, — and  let  us  see  upon  that  estimate  how  the  representation  would  stand 
in  comparison  with  the  present  apportionment  of  representation.  According  to  the 
Auditor's  estimate,  the  whole  wtiite  population  of  the  State  in  1829,  is  682^61.  If 
this  number  be  divided  by  120  (which  is  the  number  of  delegates  recommended  by 
the  Legislative  Committee),  we  shall  find  that  6,685  are  the  number  of  free  whites 
necessary  to  furnish  one  delegate.     On  this  estimate,  the  country  West  of  the  Alio- 

§hany  (containiujg  twenty-six  counties)  would  be  entitled  to  thirty-two  delegates, — 
16  Valley  (containing  fourteen  counties)  to  24  1-3, — ^the  country  from  the  Blue  Rid(ge 
to  the  head  of  Tide  (containing  twenty-nine  counties)  to  34  2i-3 :  and  from  the  head 
of  Tide  to  the  Sea  Coast  (containing  thirtjr-six  counties  and  four  towns  intitled  to 
representation)  to  29  delegates.  If  the  number  of  delegates  were  reduced  to  120,  and 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  present  distribution,  the  result  would  be  that  the  first 
District  would  be  mtitled  to  29  delegates, — ^the  second  District  to  16, — the  third  Dis- 
trict to  32  1-2,— and  the  fourth  to  42  1-2  delegates.  So  that,  on  the  basis  of  white 
population,  in  comparison  with  the  present  apportionment,  the  different  Districts  would 
stand  thus: 

The  1st  District  would  gain  3        meroberi. 

The  2d  District  would  gain  8  1-3  members. 

The  3d  District  would  gain  S        memben. 

The  4th  District  would  lose  13 1-3  members. 
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80  tint  tbs  3d  and  4th  Districts,  which  are  slave-holding  Districts,  wonld  loae  11 
14  members;  and  the  two  Western  Districts  would  gain  11  1-3  members. 

The  gentleman  firom  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon)  has  told  us,  that  the  Valley  and  the 
noddle  cocHitry,  which  he  calls  the  *^  heart  of  the  State,"  have  a  majority  of  white 
popoJaCioa  and  pay  a  majority  of  taxes,  and  ought  to  have  a  majority  of  Delegates ; 
wfaeieas,  at  present  they  lni?e  only  86  Delegates  out  of  214.  I  agree  that  these  two 
Districts  ought  to  have  a  majority ;  and  let  us  see  how  they  will  stand  on  the  white 
btsis  and  on  the  compoond  basis  of  representation.  That  gentleman,  to  insure  the 
majority  of  Delegates  to  the  "  heart  of  the  State,"  again  refers  to  the  Census  of  lt20; 
whereas,  by  the  Census  of  1829,  which  I  have  endeiavoured  to  show  ought  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  they  would  have  only  59,  out  of  120  Dele- 
gates; aiid  these  two  Districts,  on  the  white  basis,  never  can  have  a  majority,  be- 
cause the  white  population  West  of  the  Alleghany,  increases  much  faster  tnan  m  the 
Valley;  tod  in  the  other  two  Districts  there  is  very  little  increase.  The  present 
white  population  of  the  second  and  third  Districts  together  is  335,354,  and  Uie  first 
aad  fiyorth  Districts  together  have  a  white  population  of  346,1 07.  It  is  only  on  the 
comlHned  basis  of  population  and  taxation,  tliat  the  second  and  third  Districts  can 
have  that  majority  which  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  so  ardently  desires  they 
sbonld  have.  On  the  combined  basis,  the  first  District  would  have  21  Delegates :  the 
second  District  21 :  the  third  District  41 :  and  the  fourth  District  37 ;  and  the  second 
and  third  Districts,  "  the  heart  of  the  State,"  would  have,  togetiier,  62  Delegates; 
instead  of  59  00  the  white  basis. 

The  gsBtleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon),  and  the  gentleman  fi^m  Loudoun 
(Mr.  M^eer)  have  also  told  the  Committee,  that  if  representation  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  white  population  alone,  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  majority  of 
Deleg^es  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  first  gentleman  says  the  majority  would  be 
19,  and  the  other  says  it  would  Im  20.  Here  again  the  gentlemen  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  Census  of  lilt,  to  sustain  their  positions.  If,  in  argument,  you  will 
giant  gentlemen  their  premises,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  an^  thing  they  wish ;  but  I 
must  again  insist  on  holding  gentlemen  to  the  Auditor's  estunate  of  the  population  of 
ltS9,  I  cannot  consent  that  they  should  adopt  it  when  it  snits  them,  and  abandon  it 
wbea  it  makes  against  them.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  we  talk  about  the  Census 
of  1830,  when  it  is  manifest  that  no  apportionment  of  representation  under  the  new 
Coostitation  which  may  be  recommended  by  this  Convention  to  the  people,  ever  can 
be  made  under  that  Census  ?  The  Delegates  in  1830  are  to  be  elected  under  the  old 
Constitution,  and  in  1830  a  new  Census  will  be  token  under  the  authority  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  and  the  first  apportionment  of  Delegates  that  can  ever  take  place 
uider  the  new  Constitution,  will  be  conformable  to  the  Census  of  1830. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  has  told  the  Committee,  that  there 
would  not  be  a  maiority  of  white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  before  1850 ; 
tod  that  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  West  would  be  gradual.     This  infbr- 
maiion  is  no  doubt  kindly  intended  by  that  gentleman,  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
the  East.     While  1  mav  be  disposed  to  admire  the  philanthropy  which  prompts  the 
infixraoatioli,  I  cannot  admit  the  premises  necessary  to  enable  the  gentleman  to  prove 
his  position.    Here  again,  he  refers  to  the  Census  of  1820.     According  to  the  Audi- 
tsf^ ^  Census"  the  white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  now  319,516 ;  and 
0B  the  East  of  the  Ridge  362,745.    If  the  white  population  continue  to  increase  in  the 
sune  ratio  as  it  has  increased  since  1820,  then  m  1835,  the  white  population  West  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  will  be  375,310;  and  East  of  the  Blue  Rid^e  372,2^,  being  a  majority 
of  3,017  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.     I  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  this  sub- 
ject I  Jiave  heretofore  been  mistaken,  and,  possibly,  1  may  have  induced  some  others 
to  adapt  DOT  errors.    1  did  not  suppose,  until  I  saw  the  Auditor's  estimate,  that  the 
mity  am  white  population  would  be  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  so  early  as  1835. 
i  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  there  were  no  slaves  in  Uie  State,  or  if  by  unani- 
iQs  conBent  they  were  to  be  forever  exempted  firom  taxation,  I  should  still  vote  for 
the  ameniiinent  under  consideration.    Those  who  have  the  power  of  laying  the  taxes, 
OQ^t  to  be  directly  responsible  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  them — not  merely 
in  Bsme,  bat  in  ihct.    If  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  be  adopted,  then 
faxes  to  any  amount  may  be  imposed,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  those 
who  paj  three-fourths  of  the  taxes,  and  imposed  by  agents  who  owe  no  responsibili- 
ty, express  or  implied,  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  th*  greater  portion  of  these 
taxes.     Like  the  gentleman  firom  Hanover  (Mr.  Morns)",  I  can  imagine  no  despotism 
mora  oppressive  than  that  which  gives  to  one  man  the  power  of  laymg  taxes,  and  im- 
poses the  Juty  of  paying  the  taxes  on  those  who  have  no  control  over  laying  them. 
Why  is  it.   Sir,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  the  several 
States,  ^ve   the  power  of  originating  laws  imposing  taxes,  to  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  respective  Le^^tures?    It  is  because  the  most  numerous  branches  of 
Ilia  Legislature  are  more  immediately  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  they  are 
dtstod  lor  shorter  periods,  and  are  compelled  more  speedily  to  return  to  the  people 
«  27 
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and  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  Those  who  pay  the  taxes  ought  to  haw 
complete  control  over  those  who  have  the  power  of  laying  the  taxes ;  otherwise  the 
taxes,  which  in  a  free  Government  should  be  considered  as  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  citizen  for  the  services  of  the  State,  would  be,  in  fact,  arbitrary  exactions 
made  by  irresponsible  agents.  If  the  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  LeeislatiTe 
Committee  be  adopted,  this  salutary  and  necessary  control  will  be  preserved ;  but  if 
the  amendment  be  rejected,  tlien  taxes  may  be  laid  by  tliose  who  are  not  responsiUe 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  them. 

Let  us  see,  Mr.  (Jhairman,  what  has  been  done  by  other  States  in  this  Union,  in 
fixing  the  basis  of  representation  in  their  respective  Legislntures.  We  have  been 
told  m  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  fifteen  States  of  this  Union  have  adopted  the 
white  basis,  without  regard  to  any  other  consideration ;  and  we  have  been  urged  to 
follow  their  example.  Here  again,  I  am  sure  that  the  honourable  gentlemen  who 
have  made  this  assertion  had  no  intention  to  deceive  the  Committee ;  but  I  am  eoual- 
ly  certain  that  they  have  reckoned  without  their  hosts.  Instead  of  fifteen  States  hay- 
ing adopted  the  white  basis,  unqualified^  there  are  but  six  who  have  adopted  that  basis 
without  modification.  And  of  tliese  six,  neither  of  them  are  of  the  Old  Thirteen 
States  of  this  Union — and  four  of  them  are  States  created  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  only  States  which  have  adopted  this  basis,  unqualified,  are  Kentucky,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  while  I  refer  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  other  States,  particularly  on  this  subject 

In  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  no  slaves,  the  representation  in  the  Senate  it 
based  intirely  on  taxation  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  every  town  having 
150  rateable  polls  is  intitled  to  one  representative  ;  and  every  town  having  375,  is  in- 
titled  to  two  representatives. 

In  Maine,  every  town  containing  1 ,500  inhabitants,  is  intitled  to  one  representative; 
and  so^on,  increasing  until  a  town  has  2(J,250  inhabitants,  when  it  shall  be  intiUed  to 
seven  representatives ;  and  no  tmcn  shall  ever  have  more  than  seven  representatives. 

In  New-Hampshire,  tlie  representation  in  tlie  Senate  is  based  on  taxation  alone. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  town  having  150  rateable  polls  is  intitled  to  one 
representative,  and  a  town  having  450  is  intitled  to  two. 

In  Vermont,  towns  containing  HO  taxable  inhabitants  are  intitled  to  two  representa- 
tives ;  and  all  others,  without  regard  to  population,  are  intitled  to  one. 

In  Connecticut,  (that  land  of  steady  habits,  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun 
wished  he  could  transport  all  the  members  of  this  Convention,  to  witness  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  her  wise  institutions)  each  new  town,  without  regard  to  populiition,  is 
intitled  to  one  representative. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  (so  often  referred  to  in  a  commendatory  manner  in 
this  debate ,")  each  county,  however  small  the  population,  is  intitled  to  one  representa- 
tive, and  tne  larger  counties  to  more  than  one — according  to  population  in  the  one 
and  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  other  State.  When  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  to- 
day was  reading  parts  of  the  Constitutions  of  difl^erent  States,  he  read  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  which  directed  that  representation  should  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  taxable  inhabitants ;  and  the  very  next  sentence  after  thiu. 
read  by  the  gentleman,  commenced  wiih  these  words,  *'  Lvery  county  shall  have  at 
least  one  representative,"  &c.  I  am  sure  the  omission  of  the  gentleman  to  read  that 
clause  was  intirely  accidental :  I  know  him  to  be  too  honorable  to  wish  to  impcse 
upon  the  Committee.  In  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Gnrolina, the 
representation  in  both  Houses  is  apportioned  by  counties,  witliout  regard  to  numbers: 
and  in  Virginia,  the  House  of  Delegates  is  apportioned  by  counties,  and  the  Senile 
according  to  white  population.  In  South  Carolina,  the  representation  in  both  Houses 
is  apportioned  according  to  population  and  taxation  combined ;  but  every  district  shall 
have  one,  whatever  may  be  the  population  and  taxation.  In  Georgia,  Uie  Senate  is 
equally  apportioned  amongst  the  counties,  without  regard  to  population  ;  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  apportioned  according  to  federal  numbers,  but  subject  to 
this  modification,  that  each  county  shall  have  at  least  one  and  not  more  than  (bw 
members  ;  and  counties  having  3,000,  to  have  two  delegates  ;  7,000  three;  and  12,000 
and  upwards,  four  delegates.  In  Tennessee,  both  Houses  are  apportioned  according 
to  taxable  inhabitants,  including  slaves.  In  Louisiana,  the  Senatorial  districta  are  to 
remain  forever  unchanged,  without  regard  to  the  increase  of  population.  And  in 
Missouri,  each  county  is  to  have  one  representative  at  least,  and  the  larger  counties 
more  than  one,  accorcling  to  population.  If,  Sir,  we  are  to  be  infiuenced  by  tJie  ex- 
ample of  other  States,  by  wnich  ought  we  to  be  influenced  ;  by  the  example  of 
seventeen  States,  twelve  of  which  are  old  States,  some  of  whose  Constitutions  have 
have  been  tested  by  tlie  experience  of  near  half  a  century  ?  Or,  shall  we  follow  the 
example  of  our  younger  sisters,  some  of  whom  are  so  young  tiiat  they  have  not  yet 
had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  testing  the  wisdom  of  llieir  measures  ?  The  gentleman 
from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  read  to  the  Committee  extracts  from  the  Bills  of  Right»> 
prefixed  to  the  Constitutions  of  a  number  of  the  States,  to  prove  the  equ&Iity  m  tU 
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men,  and  to  conTince  the  House  that  the  white  basis,  without  regard  to  any  other 
consideration,  ought  to  be  adopted.  It  is  true,  that  seven  of  the  States  have  Bills  of 
Rights  declaring^  the  equality  of  all  men  ;  and  tliat  the  majority  have  a  right  to  alter 
and  modify  the  Oovemment  as  they  please.  Notwithstanding  all  these  Bills  of  Rights 
we  &id  the  wise  men  who  made  these  Constitutions,  like  George  Mason  anj'liis 
compatriots  of  1776  who  made  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  wisely  modifying  general 
principles,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  situation  and  circumstances  of  their 
tevenu  States ;  they  made  the  coat  to  fit  the  man  who  was  to  wear  it,  rather  than  to 
make  the  coat  withoat  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  man,  and  compel  him  to  wear 
it  whether  it  fits  him  or  not-  Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  all  wise  lawgivers  act.  A 
Constitutioo,  although  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  most  approved  ideas  of  theo- 
retical perfection,  is  of  but  httle  value,  unless  it  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  coantrf  for  which  it  is  intended.  And,  cotemporary  expositions  of  the  meaning 
of  an  instrument  made  by  the  authors  of  the  instrument  themselves,  are  intitled  to 
more  respect  than  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  essays  of  subsequent  commen- 
tators. 

We  were  told  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  that  for  the  last  seven 
years,  there  had  been  no  State  tax  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire ;  and  there- 
fere,  although  they  had  a  provision  in  their  Constitutions  for  basing  representation  in 
the  Senate  according^  to  taxation,  it  had  ceased  to  operate  in  practice,  and  white  popu- 
hdoa  was  now  alone  regarded.  1  am  willing  to  follow  precisely  in  the  footsteps  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  on  this  subject.  Let  us  have  the  power  of  protect- 
ing om^lves  from  unjust  taxes  as  lon^as  it  is  necessary,  and  the  moment  those,  into 
whose  hands  the  political  power  of  Virginia  seems  destined  shortly  to  pass,  can  so 
wisely  manage  our  concerns  as  to  exempt  us  from  taxation,  I  for  one,  am  ready  to 
9tkft  the  basis  of  white  population  alone.  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  prepared  this  day  to  agree 
to  It  on  these  conditions  ;  and  on  our  own  principles,  if  tlie  amendment  prevails,  as 
ioon  as  we  have  no  taxes  to  pay,  white  population  alone  will  be  regarded. 

In  order  to  show  the  inequality  of  taxation,  and  the  necessity  that  should  induce 
those  sections  of  the  State  paying  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  to  adopt  tlie  proposed 
amendment,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  some  statements  and  calculations  I  have  made  on 
this  subject,  founded  on  the  Auditor's  report.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  State  ^mz^ 
into  the  public  treasury  in  the  year  I82H,  and  arising  from  taxes  on  land,  slaves,  horses, 
carriages  and  licenses,  amounted  to  $385,4^4^  50.  If  this  sum  be  divided  by  682,261, 
which  is  the  whole  number  of  white  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Auditor's  calcula- 
tion, it  will  give  56  cents  5  mills  as  the  average  taxes  paid  by  each  white  person  in  the 
St^e.  In  making  this  calculation,  I  have  excluded  free  negroes  from  the  estimate  of 
persons  payiiis  taxes  to  the  Siatej  because  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  through- 
out the  State,  tree  negroes  contribute  very  little  indeed  to  the  public  revenue  ;  so  httle 
as  not  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  calculations.  The  county  in  which  I  reside,  con- 
tains, unfortunately  for  us,  the  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  free  negroes  of  the 
State,  and  the  free  negroes  of  that  county  do  not  pay  $  30  of  revenue  to  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and,  from  the  information  of  x)ther  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  free  negroes  are  equally  worthless  throughout  the  State.  If  any  portions  of  the 
Stale  have  a  more  respectable  class  of  free  negroes  than  we  have,  I  congratulate  them. 
With  us,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  wealth  or  revenue  of  the  State,  they  are  per- 
fect nuinnces. 

While  the  average  taxation  for  each  white  person  in  the  State  is  56  cents  5  mills, 
the  average  paid  in  the  different  districts  is  as  follows : 

In  the  first  district,  (West  of  the  Alleghany)  18  cents  6  mills ;  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, (the  Valley)  41  cents  2  mills.  The  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
averages  28  cents  4  mills. 

In  the  third  district,  (from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  tide)  76  cents  2  mills  ;  in  the  fourth 
district,  ffrora  the  head  of  tide  to  the  sea)  87  cents  2  mills.  The  average  of  the  whole 
country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridj^  is  81  cents  2  mills. 

There  is  no  subject  of  taxation  on  which  the  West  pays  as  much  tax  per  head,  ac- 
cording to  white  population  as  the  EUist.  To  show  this,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee,  while  I  refer  to  another  calculation  I  have  made  : 

The  whole  land  tax  assessed  in  the  State  (but  not  aU  paid  in)  amounts,  for  each  white 
penon,  to  25  ceuts  7  mills. 

In  the  first  district,  for  each  white  person,  it  amounts  to  9  cents  2  mills ;  in  the 
second  district,  for  each  white  person,  it  amount*  to  24  cents  6  mills.  West  of  the 
mu6  Ridge,  the  average  is  15  cents  8  mills. 

In  the  third  district,  for  each  white  person,  it  amounts  to  33  cents  8  mills ;  in  the 
fourth  district,  for  each  white  person,  it  amounts  to  34  cents  7  mills.  East  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  average  is  34  cents  4  mills. 

So  that  for  every  dollar  of  the  land  tax  for  each  white  person  paid  by  the  people 
West  of  th«  Blue  Ridge,  those  on  the  East  side  pay  $2  18  cents  for  each  white 
person. 
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The  slave  tax  assessed  amoants,  for  each  white  person  in  the  State,  to  16  cents 
8  mills. 

In  the  first  district,  it  amounts  to  2  cento  3  mills ;  in  the  second  district,  it  amounts 
to  6  cents  2  mills.     West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  averages  4  cento. 

In  the  third  district,  it  amounto  to  2i  cento  5  mills ;  in  the  fourth  district  it  amounts 
to  27  cento  6  mills.     East  of  the  Ridge,  it  averages  28  cento  1  mill. 

So  that  tlie  whole  country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  pa3rs,  on  an  average,  for  each 
white  person,  a  slave  tox  amounting  to  more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  is  paid  by 
the  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge — and  more  than  twelve  6mes  as  much  as 
the  country  West  of  the  Alleghany. 

The  taxes  assessed  on  horsee  and  carriages  amount,  for  each  white  person  in  the 
Stote,  to  7  cento  7  mills. 

In  the  first  district,  it  amounto  to  5  cento  1  mill ;  in  the  scHsond  district,  it  amounto 
to  7  cento  4  mills.     West  of  the  Ridge  it  averages  6  cento  2  mills. 

In  the  third  district,  it  amounto  to  9  cento  2  mills ;  in  the  fourth  district,  it  amounto 
to  9  cents.  East  of  the  Ridge,  it  averages  9  cento  1  mill.  Which  is  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  to  the  West  of  the  Ridge. 

Taxes  on  licenses  average  throughout  the  Stote,  for  each  white  person  11  cento  8 
mills. 

In  the  first  district,  the  average  is  4  cento  7  mills ;  in  the  second  district,  the  are- 
rage  is  7  cento.     West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  average  is  5  cento  7  mills. 

In  the  third  district,  tlie  average  is  11  cento  2  mills  ;  in  the  fourth  district,  the  ave- 
rage is  24  cents.  East  of  the  Ridge,  the  average  is  17  cents.  Which  is  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average  to  the  West. 


It  thus  appears,  that  on  every  subject  of  taxation,  tlie  country  East  of  the  Ridge 
pays  a  great  deal  more  for  each  white  person,  than  is  paid  to  the  West.  Even  of  the 
land  tax,  the  poor  and  worn  out  country  from  the  head  of  tide  to  the  sea  coast — a  coun- 


try which  has  been  settled  for  two  hundred  years,  and  has  been  suffering  under  a 
most  imudicious  and  ruinous  system  of  agriculture,  for  each  white  man,  the  land  pajrs 
near  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  is  paid  in  mat  Valley,  which  we  have  been  told,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  is  the  finest  Valley  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

But  if  the  slave  tax  be  rejected  intirely  firom  the  estimate,  it  will  be  found  that  of 
the  other  taxes  assessed^  the  different  districto  will  stand  for  each  white  person  thus : 
The  first  district,  19  cento  ;  the  second  district.  39  cento ;  the  third  district,  54  c^nto  S 
mills  ;  the  fourth  district,  67  cento  7  mills.  The  average  West  of  the  Ridge,  27  cento 
7  mills ;  and  the  average  Ekist  of  the  Ridge,  60  cento  5  mills.  It  thus  appears,  that 
for  every  dollar  of  taxes  (exclusive  of  slave  tox)  assessed  for  each  white  person  West  of 
the  Alleghany,  there  are  about  ^  3  50  cento  assessed  on  each  white  person  in  the  tide 
water  district — and  for  every  dollar  for  each  white  person  (exclusive  of  slave  tax) 
assessed  on  the  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  there  are  ^  2  18  cento  aaseaeed 
on  each  white  person  East  of  the  Ridge.  And  if  the  slave  tox  be  included,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  disparity  is  much  greater.  If  we  examine  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  from  some  separate  counties,  we  shall  find  the  inequality  to  be  still 
more  glaring,  in  the  lar^e  counties  of  Monongalia  and  Harrison,  lying  to  the  West 
of  the  Allegany  Mountains,  the  average  toxation  for  each  white  person  is  13  cento  5 
mills.  In  Powhatan  and  Nottoway,  lymg  East  of  the  Ridge,  the  average  of  the  coun- 
ties is  $  1  33  cento  2  mills.* 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  tlie  representation  on  the  white 
basis  will  stand  in  comparison  with  the  taxes  paid  in  different  Districto  of  country. 
The  whole  atniunt  of  taxes  paid  into  the  Public  Treasury,  per  Auditor's  statement, 
a.nounto  to  $333,42f)  60  cento.  If  this  sum  be  divided  by  120  (the  number  of 
i>elegaies  rec  >.iiinended  by  the  Legislative  Committee)  it  will  give  ^3,211  91  cento 
as  the  avenge  taxation  paid  by  the  constituento  of  each  Delegate  in  the  Stat^.  In- 
stead of  the  constituento  of  each  Delegate  paying  this  sum,  they  will  pay  as  follows, 
viz: 
In  the  first  District,  for  each  Delegate  will  be  paid  1 1<055  32 

In  the  second  District,  for  each  Delegate  will  be  paid  2,340  90 

In  the  third  District,  for  each  Delegate  will  be  paid  3,964  34 

In  the  fourth  District,  for  each  Delegate  will  be  paid  4,980  06 

From  this  state tnent  it  will  appear  that  tlie  constituento  of  each  Delegate  in  the 
Tide  Water  District,  pay  nearly  hve  times  as  much  taxes,  as  will  be  paid  by  the  con- 
stituento of  each  Delegate  West  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  I  will  now  show  how 
it  will  stand  in  regard  to  some  individual  counties.  In  Monongalia  and  Harrison  to- 
gether, the  white  population  amounto  to  26,243,  and  they  together  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  ^  3,553  02.     For  a  Delegate  from  these  counties,  therefore,  their  constitu- 

.  *,  '"J^'^T'on  county,  the  srerafe  t&xoi  paid  Sot  e&oh  white  porson,  is  10  cent*.  In  Gilee,  13  cents  j 
la  Lewis,  12)  cenu  j  la  Prettoo,  13  ceau  j  in  Logan,  9^  <^a^ »  Aod  u*  Nieholaa,  6^  cents. 

» 
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«nli  woold  pty  a  tax  of  only  $  768  71  *  In  Powhatan  and  Nottoway  together,  the 
white p<^DJation  is  5,434,  and  the  taxes  amount  to  $7 ^£38  51.  For  a  Delegate  from 
tbe«e  eoooties,  the  constituents  would  pay  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  ^  7^72  85.  The  con- 
Btitaents  of  a  Delegate  from  Powhatan  and  Nottoway,  would  therefore  be  compelled 
to  pay  nearly  ten  Umes  as  much  as  the  constituents  of  each  Delegate  from  Monon- 
galia and  Harrison  :  and  the  average  paid  by  the  constituents  of  each  Dele^te  in  the 
Tide  Water  District,  would  be  near  seven  times  as  much  as  would  be  paid  by  the 
eoostitnents  of  each  Delegate  from  Monongalia  and  Harrison. 

In  order  to  render  the  representative  redly  and  effectually  responsible  to  the  con- 
■titaents,  in  the  exercise  of  the  important  power  of  taxation,  there  should  not  be  a 
great  duptrrty  in  the  burthens  imposed  by  any  proposed  system  of  taxation  on  the 
aggregate  constituents  of  each  delegate  :  the  disparity  should  never  be  greater  than 
is  pmSneed  by  a  combination  of  persons  and  taxation.  But  on  the  white  oasis,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  of  Virginia,  while  a  member  West  of  the  Alleghany  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  heretofore  adopted  (and  the  East  cannot  have  any  reason  to  calcu- 
late on  any  change  of  that  system  bemg  made  beneficial  to  them)  votes  to  impose  a 
tax  ci  one  dollar  on  his  own  constituents,  he  at  the  same  time  votes  to  impose  a  tax 
of  Bear  five  dollars  on  each  of  the  constituents  of  every  delegate  firom  the  tide 
water  country ;  and  when  a  delegate  from  Monongalia  or  Harrison  votes  to  impose  a 
tax  of  one  dbllar  on  his  own  constituents,  he  at  the  same  time  votes  to  impose  a  tax 
of  near  seven  dollars  on  the  people  of  the  tide  water  country,  and  near  ten  dollars  on 
the  people  of  Powhatan  and  Nottoway.  Under  such  an  inequality  of  taxation  and 
representation,  the  responsibility  of  the  representative  to  his  constituents,  is  merely 
nominal.  The  gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Grordon,)  told  ui  the  other  day,  Mr. 
CbainDBn,  that  there  was  a  district  of  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond^ 
Jnvia^  twenty-nine  dele^tes,  which  did  not  pay  as  much  taxes,  and  had  not  as  manr 
inhabitants  as  another  district  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  having  ozi^ 
ten  delegates.  This,  I  admit,  as  the  gentleman  tells  us,  is  a  disease  of  Uie  body  pcJUic^ 
and  this  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  proposes  to  cure  by  the  application  </  the 
white  basis,  as  a  panacea.  But,  I  think,  from  the  analysis  which  I  have  giveo  of  the 
remedy,  it  will  be  found  that,  Uke  many  quack  medicines  applied  to  the  hunun  body, 
it  only  serves  to  make  the  patient  worse. 

Mr.  Chatnnan,  although  we  may  talk  a  great  deal  about  our  disinterei^dness,  yet 
if  we  will  examine  ourselves,  and  the  suggestionsof  our  own  hearts,  we  ihall  be  very 
apt  to  find,  that  self-interest  in  some  degree  actuates  us  even  when  wd  appear  to  be 
the  most  disinterested  and  patriotic — and  we  are  very  apt  to  calculate  how  particular 
BMSsores  would  operate  at  home.  I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fiave  examined. 
what  would  be  the  efiect  of  the  white  basis  upon  the  district  in  ntfiich  1  live  :  ana 
I  dare  say^  other  gentlemen  have  made  similar  calculations  b»  to  their  respective 
districts.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  my  friends  firom  the  iVest,  who  I  have  no 
doubt  are  as  honest  and  disinterested  as  any  men  upon  earth,  have  calculated  the  re- 
lative operation  of  the  white  basis  and  compound  basis  in  their  section  of  coimtry— 
and  if  they  have  not,  there  is  a  marvellous  coincidence  of  opinion  amongst  them  and 
acting  iatnitivelv  in  tlie  direction  their  own  interests  would  point  out. 

If  the  vrhite  basis  be  adopted,  as  gentlemen  contend  it  should  be,  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legisbiture,  and  the  report  of  the  Legblative  Conunittee,  recommend- 
ing that  the  number  of  Senators  should  remain  at  twenty-four,  be  adopted,  then  ac- 
conlin|r  to  the  supposed  population  of  1829,  28,4125  white  inhabitants  will  be  necessary 
to  intiUe  a  district  to  a  Senator.  The  Accomack  Senatorial  district  would  require  a 
considerable  addition  to  give  it  a  sufficiency  of  white  population  to  intitle  it  to  a  Sena- 
tor. Havim^  '^£^^  ^  contiguous  territory,  I  propose  to  add  the  counties  of  York, 
EGzaheth  CUy,  Warwick  and  Essex,  and  the  whole  district  would  then  contain  only 
247  white  inhabitants  more  than  the  number  required.  This  district,  thus  enlarged, 
pa^  a  revenue  of  $  19,491  08,  while  the  average  which  would  be  paid  in  each  Sena- 
tonal  district  West  of  the  Alleghany,  would  be  only  ^  5,276  60,  and  in  the  district  of 
Hurisofn  and  Monongalia  only  $  3,843  55. 

Although  the  Accomack  district  shows  a  striking  inequality  in  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation compared  with  some  other  districts,  yet  there  is  anotner  district  in  which  the 
inecraaUty  is  much  greater.  There  is  a  district  of  country.  Sir,  not  fifty  miles  from 
Bidunoiid,  in  which  a  Senatorial  district  composed  of  contiguous  counties  (on  the 
basis  of  white  population,  and  the  number  of  senators  being  retained  at  24,)  would 
pay  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation  paid  in  1828,  within  less  than  $  600  of  as  much 
lerenue  on  lands,  slaves,  horses,  carriages  and  licenses,  as  the  whole  counbry  West 
«f  the  Anegfafluny  mountains,  paid  in  18&,  on  the  same  articles ;  that  is  the  Chester- 
iield  district.  Tliis  district  is  now  composed  of  the  counties  of  Chesterfield,  Amelia, 
Powhatan,  Nottoway,  Cumberland  and  the  town  of  Petersburg.*   This  district  now 

•  In  Niebolas  cmmty,  the  tax**  are  at  the  rate  of  $  466  for  a  delegate  3  inLogan,  $540 ;  and  in  Gray- 
Mn9S68  50. 
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contains  24,572  white  inhabitants ;  and  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  number,  which 
will  be  required  on  the  while  basis,  I  propose  to  add  the  adjoining  county  of  Lunen- 
burg.  The  district  would  then  liave  witliin  nine  of  the  number  of  white  inhabitants 
required  for  a  Senator  ;  and  the  revenue  paid  from  tliat  district  in  18*28,  amounted  to 
^  33,194  80,  on  tlie  articles  enumerated  above,  while  the  whole  country  West  of  the 
Alleghany  only  paid  $35,770  14  on  tiie  same  articles,  being  an  excesof  only  $575  34. 

By  an  examination,  I  have  made  in  tlie  Auditor's  office,  I  have  ascertained  some 
facts  at  tlie  result  of  which  I  confess  I  was  myself  astonished.  From  tlie  examina- 
tion and  calculations  I  haye  made  in  the  Auditor's  office,  1  think  I  can  make  it  satis- 
factorily appear  to  the  Convention  that  the  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
firom  the  Auditor's  report  of  the  taxes  on  lands,  slaves,  horses,  carriages,  and  licenst^s, 
does  not  contribute  one  cent  to  tlie  general  revenue  of  the  State  for  general  purposes, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  largely  in  arrear ;  that  is  to  say,  thev  do  not  pay  as  much  reve- 
,  nue  as  their  own  citizens  receive  back  as  members  of  the  Assembly  and  for  claims 
and  services  which  may  be  considered  of  a  local  character.  The  Valley,  taken  by 
itself,  I  admit,  pays  a  larore  surplus ;  but  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghany  does  not 
pay  much  more  than  half  enough  for  its  own  purposes ;  and  by  adding  the  two  dis- 
tricts together,  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  deficiency. 

The  expenses  of  the  General  Assembly — Commissioners  of  tlie  Revenue  and 
Cleks  for  examining  Commissioners'  books — Criminal  charges  and  Guards — Contin- 
ffent expenses  of  Courts — Militia,  fjr  Adjutants,  Brigade  Inspectors,  &c. — Compar- 
mg  Polls — Salaries  of  General  Court  Judges  and  Chancellors,  amount,  rejecting 
cents  to  about  |;  259,573.  If  this  sum  be  divided  amongst  the  different  sections  of 
the  State,  according  to  counties  equally,  it  will  be  found  that  the  country  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  receives  $  97,035,  and  the  revenue  paid  West  of  the  Ridge,  (according  to 
Vhe  Auditor's  report  to  the  Convention,  above  referred  to,)  amounts  to  $90,732 — beiD£ 
^,303  lees  than  it  receives.  In  making  the  calculation  of  the  sum  received  by  each 
eeoion  of  the  State  by  counties,  the  result  is  favorable  to  the  West ;  because  their 
menft^ers  of  the  Assembly,  Judges,  and  Guards  attending  convicts,  receive  a  great 
deal  n^re  mileage  than  is  received  by  the  Eastern  half  of  Uie  State.  In  making  this 
calcolatipn,  1  have  omitted  the  salaries  of  the  Governor  and  Council — Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals — Attorney  General — Auditor  and  Treasurer,  and  their  Clerks — 
PubUc  Gii»xd  at  Richmond  and  Lexin^imi  too — Continffent  fund — and  in  fact  all  ex- 
penses whicV  can  be  regarded  of  a  general  character.  To  this  deficiency  of  ^  6,303, 
add  for  Lumtic  Hospital  at  Staunton  j|  7,500,  and  also  add  $8,374  for  the  Literary 
Fund,  (being  t4e  difference  between  %  18,908  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $45,000 
for  Primary  Scluols  received  by  the  West,  according  to  the  ratio  of  white  population 
by  which  it  is  distributed,  and  $  10,594  for  the  amount  paid  hy  the  West,  on 
the  supposition  tliat  that  fund  was  raised  from  the  different  parts  of  the  State  in  the 
same  proportion  th^t  the  revenue  is  now  paid)  and  we  have  tlie  sum  of  $22,177,  re- 
ceived every  year  \»y  the  country  West  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  from  the  Treasury  more 
than  they  contribute,  according  to  the  Auditor's  report,  without  charging  them  with 
any  part  of  the  expense^  of  a  general  character.* 

If  the  basis  of  white  population  be  adopted,  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  is  now  a  charge  of  .*^  22,(K)0  annually,  for  their  individual  purposes  on  the  rest 
of  the  State,  will  have  immediately  nearly  one  half  of  tlie  delegates  in  the  State  Le- 
gislature ;  and,  after  181^5,  will  have  a  majority  of  delegates  ;  and  will  have  the  pow- 
er of  imposing  taxes  at  pleasure  on  the  rest  of  the  State.  Withtliese  facts  before  us, 
can  it  be  expected  that  Eastern  Virginia,  if  there  was  not  o  slave  in  the  State,  could 
consent  to  give  to  tlieir  fellow  citizens  of  the  West  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  con- 
trol of  their  property.  I  think  not.  For  myself,  I. confess  that  I  am  not  willing  to 
do  it. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  our  Western  friends,  that  the  people  of  the  £a8t 
should  rely  on  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  tlieir  brethren  of  the  West,  and  that  the 
restraints  of  conscience  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  oppression  of  their  Eastern 
brethren.  I  have  no  doubt  tlie  people  of  the  West  are  as  honest  as  any  people  on 
earth,  and  a  gentleman  from  that  country  told  us  a  few  days  a^o  that  they  were  /lecti- 
Uarly  honest.  I  know  them  them  to  he  honest,  brave  and  patriotic ;  but  I  know  they 
are  also  Titen,  and  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  poor  fallen  man — /  would  not  trust 
Aristides  himself  to  tax  me,  unless  he  were  responsible  to  me  for  the  faithful  execu- 
ilon  of  the  trust.  It  was  said,  by  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  America  ever  produced, 
ihaX  faith  was  necessary  to  salvation  hereafter,  but  in  this  world  Jealousy  vras  the  best 

♦  The  tax  on  law  proceaa  was  not  included  in  the  Auditor's  report  'to  the  ConTention,  and  is  not 
included  in  this  calculation.  It  ha5  Hincc  becMi  aiirettained  that  the  whole-amount  of  the  tax  on  lavr  pro- 
cew  paid  into  the  public  Treasury  from  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridgo  in  the  year  1828,  wua 
$7,638  61.  If  this  Hum  he  deducted  from  S '2:3,177,  there  will  still  be  a  deticioucy  of  *  1-1,533  39,  with- 
out taking  into  the  estimate  any  appropriation  for  Internal  Improvoments  West  of  the  Blue  Rid^e — Tba 
f;reci<io  amount  of  deliciency  was  not  decraed  important ;  the  principle  object  was  to  show,  what  is  b»- 
ieved  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  wholo  country  VV^cmI  of  tho  Blue  Kidgo  did  not  pay  as  much  into  the  Trea- 
■urjr  ai  it  received  back. 
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lecmity  for  the  preservation  of  man.  I  have  no  fears  cf  private  property  beiair 
endan^red  from  individual  rapine.  No,  Sir,  not  the  sligh^st;  but  1  am  unwilling 
to  tubiect  property  to  taxation  by  agents  who  are  not  respo^ible  to  those  who  are 
compelJed  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Toil  Hall,  seems  to  me,  Sir,  to  be  the  last  place  in  Americain  which  this  doctrine 
of  political  faith  ought  to  be  held  out.  This  llall  has  been  reputedly  made  the  thear 
tie  on  which  the  ablest  men  Virginia  ever  produced,  have  eloqumtly  appealed  to  their 
fellow  citizens  to  resist  the  usurpations  of  the  General  Govefiment  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For  thirty  years,  the  vi^ations  of  that  Con- 
sdttttion  have  been  the  theme  of  complaint  by  Virginians.  We  a^  told  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  twice  violated  by  tlie  estabHslimei\t  of  the  Boiks  of  the  United 
States — has  been  violated  by  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws — and  bi  the  whole  system 
or  Tariff  Jaws  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.  Tuse  violations  too 
are  said  to  have  been  committed  by  those  who  were  bound  by  the  sdemn  obligation  at 
an  oath,  to  support  the  Constitution.  Prudence  forbids  my  inquirii^^  here,  whether 
these  complaints  be  weD  founded  or  not ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  hey  eust  to  pre- 
vent Vii^nians  from  trusting  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  the  restraiiito  of  conscience 
alone,  to  prevent  men  from  pursuing  their  own  interests  when  then  are  no  Consti- 
tati<Mial  provisions  in  the  way,  and  when  tlieir  own  discretion  is  the  iple  measure  of 
their  power.  What  is  it  that  induces  one  part  of  tlie  country  to  suppot  and  another 
to  oppose  the  Tariff*  laws  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  interest  has  somethi^  to  do  with 
it .'    There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  in  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  the  object  of  Wes- 
tern ^Qtlemen  in  wishing  the  white  basis  to  be  established,  was  to  ena^e  them  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  promotion  of  a  system  for  the  interna  improve- 
ment of  their  country.  I  thought  the  magnanimity  and  candor  of  ^entlen^n  would 
prevent  them  from  denying  that  that  was  one  of  their  primary  objects.  If  hat  else 
can  be  their  object  ?  Does  any  gentleman  pretend  that  the  security  o^personal 
rijfhti  requires  the  adoption  of  this  principle  ?  Is  it  mere  theoretical  perfeclon  they 
aim  at?  Or  is  it  not  rather  some  pra4:tical  advantage,  which  they  expect*^  result 
from  it  ?  I  bad  like  to  have  said,  is  it  ^ot  self  interest,  that  in  some  degree  prompts 
them? 

/  know,  Sir,  that  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  West  have  the  proiqoion  of 
internal  improvement  greatly  at  heart.  I  mention  this  in  no  reproachful  spirit^it  is 
honorabJe  to  them — and  if  they  did  not  wish  to  improve  their  country,  and  fatilitate 
file  means  of  intercourse  by  roads  and  canals — they  would  be  ua  worth  v  of  those  talu- 
bfioos  hills  and  fertile  vallies  witli  which  their  delightful  region  abounds.  I  amTiy. 
self  a  friend  to  internal  improvement.  I  consider  that  every  road  and  every  ca^al, 
connecting  the  East  and  the  West,  is  a  strong  bond  of  union — a  union  which  I  htpo 
may  be  perpetual.  If  you  make  it  the  interest  of  men  to  be  united,  they  will  be  v«|.y 
apt  to  remain  united  ;  and  if  you  make  it  their  interest  to  be  separated,  nothing  \ht 
the  strong  arm  of  power  can  hold  tliem  long  together.  If  1  were  a  member  of  thv 
Legislature,  1  wrould  grant  pecuniary  assistance  to  my  Western  fellow  citizens,  in  no 
gmdging  spirit,  for  the  improvement  of  their  country.  But  while  I  declare,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  my  willingness  to  aid  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  West  in  this  great 
work  of  internal  improvement,  I  want  those  who  are  to  pay  the  expense  to  have  the 
power  of  judging  and  deciding  when,  for  tcIuU  purpose — and  to  what  extent  they  will 
contributa  to  that  object.  No  one  is  so  competent  to  decide  upon  the  ability  of  a  man 
to  pay,  as  that  man  who  is  compelled  to  ])ay.  And  no  person  should  have  the  power 
of  deciding  how  much  shall  be  paid,  and  for  what  purposes,  except  tlie  tax-payer  him- 
■elf,  or  his  immediate  and  responsible  representative — and  least  of  all,  should  the 
power  of  itnjtoeing  the  taxes  be  given  to  tJiose  who  are  directly  interested  to  make 
urge  impositions. 

The  gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  told  us,  that  the  masters  of  slaves  in 
the  East,  wished  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  West  to  bow  their  necks  and  become  po- 
litical slaves — and  that  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper 
prevails,  the  West  will  forever  be  subject  to  the  political  power  of  the  East.  With 
due  respect  to  that  gentleman,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him.  If  the  white  po- 
polation  of  the  West  continues  to  increase  as  rapidly  hereafter,  as  it  has  done  since 
1820,  and  the  taxes  for  each  white  person  in  tiie  different  sections  of  the  State  shall 
be  the  same  they  now  are,  then,  on  the  combined  basis,  in  1856  one  half  of  the  dele- 
gates will  be  West  of  the  Ridge,  and  one  half  East ;  and  in  1857,  the  majority  would 
Se  West  of  the  Ridge.  When  the  population  of  the  West  shall  so  increase  that  the 
majority  of  poUtical  power  shall  be  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  that  country  will  not  be 
near  so  populous  as  the  Eastern  country  now  is.  The  trans-Alleghany  district  would 
then  have  abont  17  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  Valley  about  26 :  and  at 
present  the  middle  country  lias  28,  and  the  old  and  impoverished  ticfe  water  country  33 
to  the  square  mile.  If  other  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  object  to  this  estimate  of  the 
fotnre  population  of  the  Western  sections  of  this  State,  my  friend  from  Brooke  can- 
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not  object  to  it;,  because  it  was  in  that  same  speech  he  told  us  ^at  in  thirty  yean  the 
majority  would  be  West  of  the  Alleghany,  and  the  population  of  the  East  would  be  to 
the  West  but  as  a  "  dr*p  tn  <A«  fci/cAc/." 

Although,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decidedly  prefer  the  combined  basis  to  the  white  basis 
of  representation,  yetl  should  be  willing  to  abandon  it  in  favor  of  a  graduated  county 
plan  of  representatioi,  if  such  an  one  can  be  adopted  as  will  protect  those  who  pay 
the  taxes  from  oppressive  burthens.  Many  of  the  counties  of  Virginia  have  been  in 
existence  for  200  lears,  and  the  people  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  forming 
county  associationsaed  having  separate  representation,  that  no  plan  could  be  accepts 
able  to  the  people,  which  broke  up  these  ancient  county  boundaries.  I  would  a^cpt 
a  graduated  counV  representation,  for  the  same  reason  that  induced  George  Mason 
and  the  other  wise  men  who  formed  the  Constitution  of  1776,  to  depart  in  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  Ueital  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  :  I  would  do  it,  because  it  is  best 
adapted  to  the  sitiAtion  of  Virginia.  By  this  plan,  the  political  power  of  the  country 
will  gradually  p»«  to  the  West,  as  the  wealth  and  taxes  of  that  country  increase ; 
and  as  the  incr^ising  population  of  that  country  shall  render  the  formation  of  new 
counties  necesfiry  in  that  section  of  the  State ;  while  no  new  counties  would  be 
formed  to  the  last. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  detained  the  Committee  so  long  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  ^y  i  I  thank  the  Committee  for  their  attention,  and  wiH  conclude  with 
expressing  oe  ardent  wish  that  this  important  question  may  be  so  settled  as  will  be 
satisfactory  .o  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  and  will  permanently  promote  their  pros- 
perity and  iappiness. 

Mr.  Joyies  having  resumed  his  seat,  the  Committee  rose,  and  thereupon  the  Hoqm 
adjourned 


FRIDAY,  November  6,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  At,  Lee  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr  Townes  of  Pittsylvania,  submitted  a  resolution,  which,  if  the  Conrention 
thomht  worthy  of  its  attention,  he  hoped  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whae. 
This  resolution,  read  by  the  Clerk,  is  as  follows : 

*>  Resolvedj  That  all  propositions  for  laying  the  taxes,  or  appropriating  the  public 
m^t^^Tt  ^'  ^^'  ^®  ^^'^^  ^^  monev  upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
b^iB  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  representing  the  divisions  of  the 
^te  hereafter  mentioned,  shall  avail,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pubUc  revenue 
^llected  in  each  division  of  the  preceding  year.  A  majority  of  the  members  from 
each  division,  shall  give  the  vote  of  the  division  ;  to  which  end,  that  part  of  the  State 

which  is  composed  of  the  counties  of ,  shall  be  one  division  ;  that  part  which 

is  composed  or  the  counties  of ,  shall  be  another  division  ;  that  part  which  is 

composed  of  the  counties  of ,  shall  be  another  division  ;  and  that  part  which  10 

composed  of  the  counties  of .  shall  be  another  division." 

MS".  Townes  moved,  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wh<^e, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  then  submitted  a  letter  firom  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Virginia, 
Qvhich  had  just  had  its  meeting  in  this  city,^  expressing  their  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  principles  of  toleration,  which  had  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
This  letter  was  read  as  follows : 

"  At  the  Sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  the  31st  of  October,  A.  D.  1829,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved  vnanimously,  That  the  Synod  of  Virginia  have  observed  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  Convention  now  assembled  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  the 
People  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  proposing  and  doubtless  intending  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  sacred  principle — Liberty  of  Conscience — declared  in  the  cill  of  Rights 
and  developed  in  the  Act  establishing  Religious  Freedom,  as  a  part  of  the  fundaroen* 
tel  law  of  tne  land  ;  and  they  do  hereby  solemnly  proclaim,  that  they  continue  to  ee- 
teem  and  Cherish  that  principle  for  which  tiie  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  State,  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  have  ever  zealously  and  heartily  contended,  as  the 
clearest  right  and  the  most  precious  privilege  that  freemen  can  exert. 

"  Resolved,  That  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D.  Conrad  Speece,  D.  D.  and  William  MaxweD, 
be  a  committee  to  communicate  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  President  of 
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tke  GouTeintioci,  to  be  rery  reepectfuUy  submitted  to  tbat  body  at  such  time  as  he 
■ball  deem  most  proper  and  convenient. 

«W]VLHILL,Jtfoderator. 
"Frajtcm  MTAKi.AifD,  Clerk  of  Synods 

On  Mr.  Naylor*s  moticMii  this  paper  was  laid  on  the  table-^Mr.  N.  moved  also  to 
bare  it  nrinted,  and  on  taking  the  question,  the  voices  seemed  to  be  against  it:  on 
Mr.  Naylor'a  saying,  tbat  he  would  be  content  with  the  spreading  of  it  on  the  Journals 
oi  the  Convention,  no  count  was  taken. 

The  Convention  having  gone  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the 
Chjur: 
Mr.  Frrzm7GB  addressed  the  Committee : 

1  had  determined,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  no  part  in  this  discussion,  but  to  give  a 
nient  vote  <5n  the  question  before  you,  and  to  rest  my  justification  for  doing  so,  on 
the  character  of  this  body.  Circumstances,  however,  have  recently  occurred,  which 
liave  changed  my  determination.  Mv  sentiments,  at  all  times  fully,  fairly,  and  fVee- 
Ij  expressed,  and  on  no  subject  more  lairly  or  more  fully  expressed  than  on  this,  have, 
it  seems,  become  a  matter  of  speculation  amongst  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
reprraent.  By  what  agency  this  has  been  effected,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn. 
Nor  is  it  material.  I  Know  very  well,  however,  the  means  by  which  an  honorable 
and  high-minded  people  may  be  disabused,  in  relation  to  a  faithful  representative ; 
and,  if  in  seeking  to  employ  them  on  the  present  occasion,  I  should  seem  to  be  offer- 
iog  instruction  to  the  venerable  men  around  me,  who  are  so  much  better  fitted  by 
their  age,  their  wisdom,  and  their  experience,  to  give,  than  to  receive  instruction,  I 
trost  I  shall  find  a  sufficient  apology  with  them  at  least,  in  the  peculiarity  of  my 
iitoatioa. 

I  am  an  advocate,  Sir,  for  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  I  am  so, 
because  I  beheve  its  design  to  be,  what  I  am  sure  its  elect  must  be,  so  to  organize  the 
Government  of  the  State,  that  its  future  laws  shall  emanate  from  a  majority  of  its  re- 
cognized voters.  In  declaring  my  preference  for  this  principle,  I  hope  to  relieve  my- 
self from  the  imputations  so  profusely  cast  upon  its  advocates,  by  disclaiming  all  au- 
thority for  it,  as  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  all  support  for  it,  founded  on 
metaphysical  abstractions.  I  view  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  of  those  plain  and  prac- 
tical j>nnciples,  which  the  conomon  sense  and  experience  of  mankind  have  aunost 
constituted  into  a  poHtical  axiom. 

i«t  me  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  impair,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  No,  Sir.  irecognize  almost  all  its  principles,  when  prac- 
tically construed,  as  sacred.  All  men,  for  instance,  are  by  nature  ''  equally  free  and 
independent"  But,  God  forbid  that  I  should  so  far  disregard  the  lights  of  reason 
and  of  common  sense,  as  to  infer  from  hence,  a  political  equality  that  must  accom- 
I«ny  man  through  all  the  various  modes  and  changes  of  political  society.  Pohtical 
right.  Sir,  or  more  properly,  political  power,  is  the  creature  of  Convention,  and  the 
very  same  instrument  that  ascribes  to  all  men  a  perfect  equality  in  the  formation  of 
this  Convention,  recognizes  in  the  community  orbits  creation,  a  perfect  right  not  only 
to  establish  that  Government,  which  it  deems  "  capable  of  producing  tne  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  and  safetv,"  but  to  change  it  "  whenever  found  madequate  or 
contrary  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended." 

When,  then,  we  speak  of  the  natural  equality  of  man,  we  mean  only  that  no  one, 
in  the  original  organization  of  Government,  can  claim  a  natural  superiority  to  ano- 
ther ;  that  all  may  enter,  or  refiise  to  enter,  into  the  compact  proposed,  as  to  them 
may  seem  best ;  and  that  they  may,  in  the  language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  select  tliat 
Government,  which  they  deem  "  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happi- 
neas  and  safety."  The  relative  power  of  eacn,  is  of  course  to  be  determined  by  tne 
compact  itself;  and  all  that  can  be  asked  on  this  subject,  is,  that  it  should  be  regu- 
lated by  reason  and  justice. 

With  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  I  agree  in  regarding  as  the  wisest 
political  maxim  ever  uttered,  the  declaration  of  Solon  '<  that  he  had  given  to  the 
Athenians,  not  the  best  Government  he  could  have  framed,  but  the  best  they.werQ  ca- 
pable of  receiving."  This,  in  truth,  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  Government.  In 
0|^)osition  to  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur^  it  admits  the  existence 
of  principles  in  politics.  It  recognizes  a  standard  in  Government,  as  well  as  in  mo- 
rals and  in  taste ;  and  it  recognizes  also,  tlie  propriety  of  varying  from  that  standard, 
as  circumstances  may  require. 

With  these  admissions  on  my  part,  Sir,  I  only  claim  from  gentlemen  opposed  to 
oie,  the  acknowledgment,  that  of  all  forms  of  Government,  tlie  Republican  form  is 
I)e8t ;  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  all  other  thing^  being  equal,  the  supreme  au- 
thority should  be  vested  in  the  majority,  rather  than  in  the  minority ;  and  that  as  all 
depaitores  from  this  principle  are  evils,  they  should  go  no  farther  than  may  be  re- 
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auired  by  the  actual  necessibr  of  the  case ;  and  this  enables  me  to  proceed  at  onfte  to 
le  practical  consideration  of  the  question  before  us. 

The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green)  proposes  so  to  amend 
the  report  of  the  Leg^islative  Committee,  as  to  base  representation  on  population  and 
taxation  combined.  For  the  present,  it  is  true,  it  embraces  but  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  ;  but  £  feel  myself  justified  in  inferring  from  the  arj^uments  ureed  in.  i\» 
su^)port,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  real  design  is  to  organize  the  whole  Legis- 
lative Department  on  this  principle ;  and  of  course  to  transfer  to  a  minority  of  the  re- 
cognized voters  of  the  State,  the  exclusive  power  of  enacting  all  the  laws  of  the 
State. 

When  a  proposition  of  this  extraordinary  character,  totaUy  at  war  with  the  princi- 
ples I  have  heretofore  sustained,  is  made,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  examining  both  its 
extent  and  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported,  before  I  yield  it  my  assent.  I  U> 
ment  that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  sta- 
tistical exhibits. 

I  know  very  well,  that  in  debate,  statistics  are  always  dbgusting,  and  seldom  effi- 
cient ;  but  I  feel,  that  on  the  present  occasion,  I  cannot  more  clearly  illustrate  the 
propositions  I  mean  to  sustain,  than  by  a  few  short  and  simple  details,  extracted  from 
the  reports  of  the  Auditor. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  waters  of  the  Chappawamsic,  (a  stream  insignificant 
in  itself,  but  rendered  classic  by  the  eloquent  allusions  so  often  made  to  it  elsewhere,) 
to  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county  of  Patrick,  the  State  will  be  thrown  into 
two  divisions ;  each  embracing  eleven  Conm-essional  Districts.  And  if,  as  I  under- 
stand from  those  who  have  made  the  calculation,  a  representation  based  on  Federal 
numbers  be  but  little  different  from  a  representation  based  on  population  and  taxation 
combined,  each  of  these  divisions  will  be  entitled,  on  the  principle  of  the  amendment, 
to  an  eaual  number  of  representatives  in  the  future  Legislature.  But  the  documents 
supplied  us  by  the  Auditor  shew,  that  while  the  western  division,  embracing  among 
others  the  District  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  contains  349,720  white  inhabitants, 
the  lower  or  Eastern  division,  contains  only  253,361 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  former,  of  96,369. 

I  think  it  proper  to  remark,  in  relation  to  this  statement,  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Census  of  1^0,  as  presenting  the  only  authentic  source  of  information  on  this  subject. 
And  I  have  felt  the  less  difficulty  in  resorting  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  uncertain  cal- 
culations of  the  Auditor,  as  to  the  probable  population  of  the  State  in  1^^>  becauee, 
although  the  use  of  the  latter  mi^ht  have  occasioned  a  little  difference  of  result  in 
figures,  it  would  not  have  afi*ected,  in  the  smallest  degree,  tlie  principle  for  which  I 
am  contending. 

But  the  subject  may  be  presented  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view,  by  a  reference 
to  the  relative  vote  pf  the  two  divisions.  I  find  that  on  the  Convention  question,  the 
Western  division  gave  23,096  votes  ;  while  the  Eastern  gave  only  15,487  ;  leaving  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  former,  of  7,559.  An  idea,  I  know,  at  one  time  prevailed, 
that  a  large  number  of  bad  votes  had  been  given  in  the  Western  country,  and  that 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  on  that  occasion,  furnished  of  course  no  fair  test  of 
the  relative  strength  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  But  it  so  happens,  that  the 
vote  of  the  two  divisions  was  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  population  in  1^0. 
Whereas,  if  the  relative  increase  of  population  lias  been  as  much  greater  in  the  West, 
as  has  been  supposed,  and  a  full  vote  had  been  taken,  the  majority  ought  to  have  been 
very  far  beyond  what  was  actually  obtained. 

But  taking  the  case  as  it  is,  it  presents  this  obvious  result :  that  23,096  voters  in 
that  division  of  the  State  from  which  I  come,  are,  on  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  ihrni 
Culpeper,  to  elect  no  more  representatives  in  the  ledslative  body  than  15,436  in  the 
lower  division.  In  other  words,  that  sixteen  votes  oelow  tide-water,  are  hereafter  to 
outweigh  in  the  political  scale,  twenty-three  votes  above  tide-water ;  and  that  solely 
on  account  of  their  superior  wealth. 

I  will  not  stop  for  the  present,  to  inquire  whether  this  be  reasonable  and  joet ;  bat 
I  do  ask,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  tM  question  was  propounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taylor,)  whether  such  an  arrangement  of  political  power  wonld 
be  consistent  with  the  republican  principles  of  our  Government  ?  If  it  were  proposed 
to  introduce  it  into  our  county  elections,  to  graduate  the  influence  of  votes  by  the 
wealth  that  accompanied  them,  to  give  to  sixteen  affluent  men  the  power  to  select  their 
favorite  representatives  in  opposition  to  the  united  voices  of  three  and  twenty  of  their 
poorer  neighbours,  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  would  be  met  ? 
Would  it  not  encounter  a  tone  of  indignant  remonstrance,  in  every  comer  and  sectioo 
of  the  State,  mingling  itself,  as  well  with  the  lowland  wave,  as  with  the  mountain  tor- 
rent ? 

And  is  the  principle  varied  ?  Is  its  enormity  lessened  ?  Are  its  evils  avoided  bjr 
the  sectional  character  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  invest  it  f  To  my  mind.  Sir,  this 
is  its  most  objectionable  shape.    When  mequalities  are  created  amongst  those  who  are 
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fiTtng  in  coMtant  communion  with  each  other,  and  whose  ^neral  interests  are  one 
and  w»  saine,  the  spirit  of  oppression  is  controlled  by  the  influence  of  social  inter- 
cooise ;  and  the  lust  oT  power,  if  it  yield  not  to  the  suggestions  of  patriotism,  b  lost 
amid  the  caicolationa  of  extended  and  uniform  interests. 

Bat  when  these  ineqaalities  are  sectional ;  when  the  few  in  one  quarter  are  empow- 
tred  to  control  the  many  in  anotlier ;  where,  to  what  benignant  influence  are  the 
ktter  to  look  for  protection  to  their  feelings  and  their  interests  ?  Not  to  the  justice  ' 
and  magnanimity  of  those  in  power ;  for  we  have  been  emphatically  told  by  gentle- 
men, that  Interest  is  the  ruling,  if  not  the  only  spring  of  action  to  man  ;  and  surely 
they  will  not  ask  from  the  majority,  a  confidence,  on  which,  from  the  beginning,  they 
have  refused  to  rely.  Nor  can  that  majority  depend  for  security,  on  the  prevalence 
of  a  genenl  interest  throughout  the  country  ;  for  the  very  concession  demanded  of 
them  rests  for  ite  justification  on  the  existence  of  separate  and  distinct  interests. 

But,  sfun,  Sir,  if  sixteen  voters  are,  by  the  instrumentality  of  wealth  alone,  to  be 
made  superior  to  twenty.three,  where  are  you  to  stop  .'  Whefe  are  you  to  draw  the 
precise  hne  of  demarcation  to  Repubhcan  Government  ?  Must  not  the  same  princi- 
ple, under  a  change  of  circumstances,  concentrate  power  in  yet  fewer  hands  ?  If, 
•s  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  (Mr.  Upshur)  supposes, a  majority  of  interests  must 
always  prevail,  may  not  that  majority,  which  is  now  confined  to  sixteen  in  thirty-nine, 
attach  itself,  in  the  prc^ess  of  individual  accumulation,  to  nine, to  three,  or  even  to  one  ? 
Aod  when,  under  the  influence  of  their  favorite  principle,  power  shall  be  tlius  concen- 
trated, thall  I  be  told  that  we  are  yet  a  Republican  people  ?  1  will  not  say,  that  in  the 
progress  of  events,  such  a  change  in  our  Grovernment  may  not  become  necessary.  I 
will  not  say,  that  a  state  of  things  might  not  be  imagined,  in  which  I  myself  should 
be  eiHistrained  to  vote  for  it.  But  the  same.page  that  would  contain  the  record  of  my 
vote,  would  present  in  connection  witli  it,  the  declaration  that  Virginia  was  no  longer 
fitted  fyr  a  Republican  Grovernment.  But  suppose  that  in  all  this!  am  mistaken,  and 
that  our  Repubhcan  principles  are  not  endangered  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Culpeper.  We  are  certainly  about  to  depart,  and  in  no  measured  degree,  from 
that  phun  and  simple  rule  of  Government,  sustained  by  expediency,  no  less  than  by 
Rason  and  justice,  which  confides  the  power  of  legislation  to  a  majority  rather  tlian 
a  nunority.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this  departure  ?  And  if  there  be,  is  it  not  now 
proposed  to  go  far  beyond  what  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  ?  The  lower  divi- 
aioo,  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  is  acknowledged,  contains  a  larger  amount  of  pro- 
perty and  pBj^  a^eater  proportion  of  taxes  tlian  the  upper,  (tlie  excess  about  $54,000,) 
and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  unless  the  power  contended  for,  be  obtained,  property 
will  be  without  an  adequate  protection.  If  this  can  be  made  manifest,  I  pledge  my- 
■elf  to  abandon  the  principles  I  have  brought  with  me  to  this  discussion,  and  to  go 
■long  with,  and  under  the  guidance  of,  the  gentlemen  from  below. 

SMuiity  to  property.  Sir  !  who  does  not  feel  its  necessity  ?  Who  of  tlie  numbers 
that  are  present,  does  not  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  in  thinking 
that  security  to  property  is  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  only  security  to  personsQ 
i^bta  ?  Is  it  oi*  any  consequence  to  me  to  be  able  to  keep  my  body  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  jail,  to  roam  where  I  please,  to  do  what  I  please,  or  even  to  contribute  by  my 
vote  to  organize  the  Government  under  which  I  am  to  live,  if  that  very  Government 
ii  to  be  empowered,  whenever  it  shall  think  proper,  to  wrest  from  me  the  means  of 
my  subsistence,  and  to  throw  me  poor  and  penny  less  on  a  heartless  world  ! 

No,  Sir,  the  property  of  the  country  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  protected,  at  all 
hazards ;  but  let  gentlemen  beware,  lest  in  providing  for  its  security,  they  expose  it 
to  dangers  that  do  not  naturally  surround  it ;  lest  in  attempting  to  throw  around  it 
the  ro^  of  protection,  they  incautiously  invest  it  with  the  shirt  of  Nessus.  To  a 
oertara  extent,  property  carries  within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  protection.  Not 
in  its  corrupting  influence,  as  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  ;  but 
b  the  fitcilities  it  aflTords  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  diffusing  benefits.  It  ought  to 
he  the  aim,  as  it  is  within  the  scope  of  politicalinstitutions,  to  fortify  and  strengthen 
this  pNower  of  self-protection.  Let  them  guard  it  by  just  regulations  against  improper 
invasions.  Let  them  increase  its  facilities  for  action,  in  all  cases  where  its  aim  is  to 
procure  legitimate  advantages  to  its  owner,  or  gratuitous  benefits  to  the  community 
m  which  it  exists.  And  let  it  be  limited  in  its  power  of  corrupting  and  oppressing, 
not  by  giving  to  it  political  power,  but  by  rendering  it  amenable  to  the  majesty  of  the 
laws  It  wonla  violate,  and  to  the  indignant  justice  of  the  people,  whose  honesty  it 
would  corrupt. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  would  not  stop  here,  even  though  in  proceeding  farther,  I 
may  stray  from  the  ranks  in  which  I  have  hitherto  been  fighting.  I  would  provide  \ 
fiw  the  nrotection  of  property  in  the  very  foundations  of  Government  I  would  fur-  | 
nish  to  It,  that  very  securitv,  modified  m  form  only,  to  which  the  gentleman  firom 
Hanover  appealed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers.  With  them, 
I  would  commit  the  right  of  sufiTrage  to  such  only  as  "  could  give  evidence  of  perma- 
Bsnt  common  interest  in  the  community."    I  would  allow  no  man  to  participate  in 
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laying  the  taxes,  who  did  not  also  particii>ate  in  paying  them.  This  I  hold  to  be  the 
best  security  for  property ;  a  security  which  gives  to  it  the  only  pohtical  power  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  or  with  which  it  can  be  sjuely  entrusted.  Here  then,  let  gentle- 
men plant  their' standard ;  here  unfurl  their  banner;  and  they  will  draw  around 
them,  if  not  all,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  property  of 
the  State. 

But  this  general  security  to  property,  I  am  told,  is  not  the  object  aimed  at ;  and 
that  nothing  is  accomplished  while  Uie  many  are  authorized  to  levy  on  the  few,  a  hea- 
vier tax  than  they  themselves  are  required  or  have  il  in  their  power  to  pay.  The  gentle- 
man from  Hanover,  indeed,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  this  is  the  very  princi- 
ple, against  which,  our  ancestors  so  gallantly  and  so  successfully  contended ;  and 
that  it  constitutes  in  fact  the  very  consummation  of  tyranny.  And  does  the  gentle- 
man really  think,  that  if  the  Government  be  organized  as  we  propose,  the  people  of 
tile  lower  country  will  stand  to  their  Western  brethren,  in  the  same  relation  that  our 
forefathers  occupied  towards  Great  Britain — or  to  use  his  own  words,  that  we  now 
occupy  towards  the  Government  of  Ohio  ?  Will  he  consider  himself  taxed  without 
his  consent,  because  his  representative  may  be  ranked  among  the  minority  in  the 
legislative  vote — or  because  some  particular  tax  may  possibly  bear  harder  on  himself 
or  his  county,  than  on  other  parts  of  his  State  ?  If  so,  we  have  hitherto  lived 
under  the  rankest  despotism ;  for  it  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  Auditor,  that  the  middle  country  lying  on  either  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
while  it  possesses  a  lar^e  majority  of  the  property  of  the  State  and  is  annually  paying 
nearly  $  30,000  more  tLan  the  rest  of  the  State,  has  in  the  House  of  Delegates  forty- 
two  representatives  less  than  the  Western  and  Eastern  divisions  united. 

Gentlemen  must  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  on  this  subject,  their  arguments  have 
gone  beyond  the  proposition  they  have  intended  to  support ;  and  that  in  pourtraying 
what  they  deemed  the  incompatible  interests  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  they  have 
gone  far  to  estabUsh  another  proposition,  that  the  Ancient  Dominion  is  no  longer  fit- 
ted for  a  single  Gt>vemment.  I  confess,  indeed.  Sir,  that  I  was  shocked  and  alarmed, 
when  I  heard  the  solemnity  with  which  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  particu- 
lar, declared  the  integrity  of  the  State  to  be  now  only  the  second  wish  of  his  heart ; 
and  that  unless  the  whole  powers  of  legislation  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nority, he  for  one,  was  prepared  for  a  division  of  the  State. 

[Mr.  Leigh  here  rose  to  explain.  He  said  the  gentleman  from  Fairfiix  had 
strangely  misconceived  the  character  of  his  remarks.  What  he  had  said,  was,  that 
the  preservation  of  the  State  entire,  was  the  second  consideration  with  him.  The 
first  was,  that  the  entire  State  should  have  a  free  and  regular  Republican  Government, 
founded  upon  the  mutual  interests  of  all,  with  a  just  balance  of  those  interests, 
where  they  are  conflicting.] 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  resumed.  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  gentleman.  I  sincerely  wish 
I  had  done  so.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  desire  the  division  of  the  State,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  organized  on  what  he  deemed  fair  principles  ;  but  when  he  came  to 
explain  himself  in  relation  to  these  principles,  they  consisted  in  throwing  the  whole 
power  of  legislation  into  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  people.  Against  the  doctrine 
of  disunion,  I  have  uniformly  protested,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  might.  I 
would  preserve  the  integrity  ot  the  State  at  all  hazards.  (Mr.  Upshur  here  nodded 
assent.)     The  gentleman  firom  Northampton  agrees  with  me.     I  rejoice  at  it.     He  is 


in  whatever  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  harmony  of  our  deliberations,  and 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  State. 

But,  Sir,  to  return  to  the  subject  from  which  I  was  called  off  by  the  gentleman 
firom  Chesterfield.  If  it  be  really  so  tyrannical  to  vest  in  a  majority,  a  power  to  levy 
•  taxes  to  which  they  themselves  are  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  property,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  where  the  minority  are  to  be  entrusted 
not  only  with  the  purse  strings,  but  with  the  lives  and  Uberties  of  those,  in  whom 
they  are  unwilling  to  recognize  any  general  community  of  interest  with  themselves  ? 
If  there  be  tyranny  in  the  case,  it  is  here,  where  the  interests  and  wishes  of  a  few  are 
to  be  substituted  for  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  whole. 

To  that  argument  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  pro- 
perty most  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  State,  I  am  willing  to  allow  its  fbll 
weight.  Participating  very  largely  in  that  description  of  property  mjrself,  I  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  aUve  to  any  dangers  that  may  seem  to  threaten  it.  And  be  assured, 
Sir,  that  my  own  interest  independently  of  a  sense  of  justice,  will  at  all  times  secure 
my  zealous  co-operation,  in  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against  dangers, 
either  present  or  in  prospective. 

What  then  are  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  really  exposed  ?  None,  I  apprehend,  snd 
none,  in  truth,  to  which  reference  lias  been  made,  but  that  of  excessive  taxatkm. 
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And  eren  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  much  diminiahed  by  the  dififanon  of  the 
property  in  question  over  every  portion  of  the  State.  Yes,  Sir,  slavery  unfortunately 
exists  even  in  Uie  remotest  regions  of  the  West,  and  if  its  subjects  be  less  numerous 
there,  tJian  alonff  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  their  general  distribution,  in  smaller 
nmnfaen,  especia^^  in  the  Valley,  ensures  an  interest  in  relation  to  them,  that  will 
nor  ^  to  unite  with  the  more  powerful  interest  in  the  East,  in  opposing  any  attempt- 
ed injustice,  in  relation  to  them. 

But  I  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  rest  on  this  as  my  only  dependence.  The  very 
hct,  that  this  description  of  property  has  hitherto  borne  so  disproportionate  a  part  of 
the  public  burdens,  renders  it  a  lit  subject  for  constitutional  protection.  And  it  is 
with  this  vieWf  that  I  have  already  proposed  so  to  limit  the  power  of  taxation,  as  to 
distribute  the  impositions  of  Govemmentamonff  the  different  descriptions  of  property, 
exactly  in  j>reportion  to  their  relative  value.  The  effect  of  this  must  of  course  be,  ' 
what  ail  Will  acknowledge  to  be  just,  to  reduce  the  tax  on  slaves  to  precisely  the  same 
lerel  with  all  the  other  taxes  of  the  State. 

But  I  am  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  that  this  is  a  mere  paper  guar- 
antee, to  be  executed  or  not,  as  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  majority  may  hereafter 
determine. 

A  paper  guarantee  !  And  what,  Sir,  are  all  the  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  provided  by  the  present  Constitution  ?  What,  that  verv  organization  of 
the  Legislative  Department  you  are  so  pertinaciously  seeking  to  establish  ?  What,  in 
fine,  is  the  Constitution  itself.'  All,  all  mere  paper  guarantees  !  And  when  these 
shall  have  become,  in  truth,  as  valueless  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  the  &ct  itself 
will  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  corruption,  and  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  State  for  the  continuance  of  Republican  Government.  Until  then,  however, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  provision  in  question,  if  adopted,  will  furnish 
us  ample  security  against  the  apprehended  danger  of  excessive  taxation. 

Nor,  Sir,  does  it  seem  to  me  more  difficult  to  provide  against  another  apprehended 
eviL  I  mean  the  unjust  distribution  of  the  public  revenue  with  a  view  to  internal 
hnprovement.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott)  has  exhibited  this  dajiger 
In  all  its  details.  He  has  presented  to  us  every  variety  of  interest.  Eastern  and 
Western,  Northern  and  Southern,  upland  and  lowland,  and  has  called  on  u»  of  the 
middle  country  especially  to  look  to  our  own  immediiate  interests  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  act  in  this  spirit.  I  should  deeply  lament  its  introduction 
iato  this  bodv.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  improvement  of^  every  portion  of  the  State, 
and  I  am  wiuing,  for  myself  as  well  as  m^  constituents,  to  contribute  fairly  and  freely 
to  its  accomplishment.  All  that  I  require,  is,  that  the  public  Ainds  shall  be  judiciously 
distributed,  and  with  a  national  and  not  a  sectional  spirit 

With  thu  view,  and  especially  to  quiet  any  well  founded  fears  of  the  East,  I  would 
consecrate  in  the  Constitution,  that  wise  provision  on  which  our  Fund  for  Internal 
Improvement  so  long  reposed,  and  from  which  I,  amongst  others,  was  tempted,  in 
'*  evil  hour,"  to  depart.  Yes,  Sir,  the  best  security  for  a  just  and  iudicious  applica- 
tion of  the  public  treasure,  is  to  dispose  of  it  only  ill  connection  with  individual  con- 
tribution. Had  this  principle  been  sustained  until  now,  we  should  have  been  grati- 
fied by  the  feneral  diflnision  of  our  system  over  every  part  of  the  State ;  and  instead 
of  contemplating  a  Bankrupt  Fund,  buried  in  the  waters  of  a  single  stream,  we  mi^ht 
have  prepared  ourselves  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  intemsd  improvement,  with 
unimpaired  resources  and  unbroken  spirit. 

I  beg  leave  to  return,  for  a  single  moment,  to  the  idea  of  the  gentleman  from  North- 
ampton, that  the  Legislative  power  of  the  Government  should  rest  with  a  majority  of 
interests  rather  than  of  persons.  Does  he  really  think  that  this  ever  was  or  ever  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  Republican  €k>vernment.^  Does  he  believe  that  the  interests  of 
the  majority,  by  which  tlie  Legislature  is  elected  are  oyer  predominant?  or  that  in  any 
county  the  selection  of  representatives  can  be  made  by  those  who  are  to  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  State.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  a  letter  from  the 
CommisBioner  of  the  revenue  in  my  own  county,  giving  this  important  information ; 
that  of  1281  male  titheables,  paying  upwards  of  ^3,9<K)  taxes,  535  contribute  only 
^35.  His  examination  has  gone  no  farther;  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  pro- 
secuted, it  would  have  shewn  that  three-fourths  of  the  taxes  of  the  county  are  paid 
b^  less  than  100  of  its  citizens.  And  does  the  gentleman  think  that  to  these  100  in- 
dividuals, the  entire  control  of  the  county  could  De  given  consistently  with  the  gene- 
ral character  of  our  Republican  institutions.'  To  attempt  it,  in  reference  to  the  State, 
would  be  not  less  impolitic,  and  infinitely  more  unjust. 

To  any  proposition,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  going  to  confide  to  a  minority  of  the  legi- 
timate voters  of  the  State,  the  entire  control  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  I 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  give  my  assent.  Hardly  less  objectionable,  is  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  now  under  consideration,  to  give  such 
coBtr«>l,  over  the  most  popular  branch.  Even  this  goes  very  far  beyond  what  gentle- 
men pnifiafls  to  Bakf  the  pfoteotion  of  property,  and  in  all  cases  of  the  joint  action  of 
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the  two  Houses,  whether  referring  to  persons  or  property,  elevates  the  minority  abore 
the  majority.  The  former  and  not  Uie  latter  are  to  elect  your  Senators,  your  Gov- 
ernors and  your  Judges;  and  to  proclaim,  from  time  to  time,  the  relation  in  which 
you  stand  to  the  General  Government.  Sir,  I  cannot  assent  to  this.  To  the  will  of 
the  community,  fairly  and  legithnately  expressed,  1  shall  at  all  times  bow  with  perftect 
submission.  But  I  cannot  recognize  as  the  deUberate  sentiment  of  the  whole,  the  will 
of  a  minority,  congregated  in  a  particular  section  of  the  State,  and  expressing  the  pe- 
culiar feeUngs  and  wishes  of  those,  whom  they  more  immediately  represent. 

Gentlemen  are  mistaken  in  the  precedents  on  which  they  rely.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  that  goes  to  sustain  the  proposition  contended  for  here,  that  the  whole  power 
of  legislation  ought  to  be  confided  to  a  minority.  The  case  of  the  United  States  is 
hardly  applicable  at  all.  That  Government  was  a  compact  amongst  independent  sove- 
reignties, and  re^rulated  in  almost  all  its  Deoartments,  on  a  principle  of  compromise. 
If  Virginia  obtained  in  one  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  a  representation  be- 
yond her  white  population,  she  fully  paid  for  it  in  the  other,  by  admitting  the  little 
States  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  &c.  to  an  equal  participation  of  power  with  her- 
self. Nor  does  any  State  that  I  know  of,  furnishran  example  of  organization  in  both 
HouseSf  with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  property.  In  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  pro- 
perty, it  is  true,  is  avowedlv  provided  with  a  check  in  one  House;  but  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  both  old  and  new,  so  far  as  Legislative  representation  has  been 
controlled  by  any  thing  beyond  mere  convenience,  it  has  been  fix^d  solely  in  refer- 
ence to  white  population. 

Whether  we  ought  to  depart  at  all,  from  this  latter  principle,  must  depend  on  con- 
tingencies that  cannot  yet  be  calculated.  If  the  legitimate  claims  of  property  to  pro- 
tection be  not  sufficiently  regarded  in  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  expediency,  how  far  thev  ought  to  be  secured  by  a  check  on  the 
power  of  the  majority,  m  the  l^ss  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  and  this,  like 
mil  other  ouestions  of  expediency,  must  be  decided,  in  some  degree,  by  its  [Ht)bable 
effect  on  the  object  we  ou^ht  all  to  have  in  view,  the  adoption  o?  a  Constitutioii  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  people. 

I  lamented.  Sir,  that  I  could  not  follow  the  gentleman  from  Accomack,  (Mr.  Joynes) 
through  the  statistical  details  with  which  he  yesterday  favoured  tlie  Committee.  The 
late  period  at  which  he  rose,  rendered  me  utterly  incapable  of  giving  to  his  statements, 
the  attention  they  no  doubt  deserved.  I  heard  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  me,  that 
while  he  had  done  less  than  justice  to  that  portion  of  the  Western  country  denomi- 
nated the  Vallev,  in  charging  it  with  paying  into  the  public  Treasury,  less  than  it  re- 
ceived from  it,  he  had  measured  out  rather  more  than  justice  to  his  own  section  of  the 
State,  by  exhibiting  it  in  connection  with  the  fertile  and  heavily  taxed  country  imme- 
diately imder  the  mountain.  I  learn,  indeed,  from  the  gentleman  from  Albemarie.  that 
if  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond  be  excluded  from  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
State,  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  it  may  not  be  found  in  the  very  predicament  pre- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  firom  Accomack,  to  the  whole  Western  country. 

I  cannot  concur  with  these  gentlemen,  Sir,  who  would  resolve  all  our  actions  into 
base  and  sordid  interest;  thougli  it  were  useless  to  complain  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield,  in  relation  to  tlie  district  I  represent;  as  in  denying  to  us, 
any  other  motive  of  acticm,  than  our  own  peculiar  interest,  he  has  only  placed  us  by 
the  side  of  himself.  But  I  do  trust,  Sir,  that  in  spite  of  the  growing  corruption  of  tlie 
times,  he  has  so  eloquently  and  so  justly  described,  tbt^re  is  ^et  in  tliis  bodv  at  least, 
enough  of  public  spirit,  to  induce  us  to  look  to  the  great  interest  of  the  Common- 
wealu,  uninfluenced  by  eitlier  personal  or  sectional  considerations.  If  there  be  not, 
the  sooner  we  adjourn  the  better.  Let  us  go  back  to  our  constituents,  and  tell  them 
honestly  and  candidly,  that  we  are  not  the  men  they  had  supposed  us,  and  that  we  are 
in  truth,  as  unfit  to  give,  as  they  to  receive  a  Republican  Government. 

I  have  submitted  these  remarks  for  no  other  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  to  explain 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  the  course  I  am  about  to  pursue.  It  would  be  folly  in  me 
to  hope,  that  the  Government  about  to  be  formed,  will  be  based  exclusively  on  the 

frinciple  I  have  advocated ;  and  I  should  hold  myself  unfit  for  the  station  with  which 
have  been  honoured,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable concession,  to  insure  either  harmony  here  or  tranquillity  abroad. 

The  Chair  having  twice  enquired,  whether  the  Committee  were  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  about  to  be  put,  when, 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  rose,  and  said  that  he  had  not  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  question  would  be  taken  at  this  time  ;  but  as  it  seemed  that  no  gentleman  in- 
tended to  address  the  Committee,  he  would  move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise, 
and  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  explain  why  he  made  such  a  motion. 

I  received,  said  Mr.  T.  the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  with  a  distinct  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  my  constituents,  of  the  sentiments  I  held  in  regard  to  the  reforms  contemn 
plated  in  the  Government  of  the  State.    I  had  given  to  them  no  pledges,  express  or 
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iraptied.  I  hid  made  a  distinct  avowal  of  my  opinions  in  respect  to  most  of  th6  mat- 
ters in  controversy y  and  an  open  promul^tion  of  them,  on  the  last  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. On  the  immediate  subject  now  before  us,  I  had  formed  no  definite  opinion  :  nor 
had  any  such  opinion  been  formed,  or  expressed,  by  the  people  of  my  district.  If 
there  had,  I  was  ignorant  of  it. 

Titd  opinions  I  hold  with  regard  to  this  resolution,  have  already  been  indicated  to 
this  body,  by  the  resolutions  I  had  tlie  honor  to  submit  to  it,  some  days  since :  which 
resolatioiis  were  considered  in  part,  and  now  sleep  on  your  table.  When  I  offered 
them,  I  did  believe,  and  I  do  still  believe,  that  the  amendment  is  inconsistent  with  oar 
free  institutions,  that  it  is  hostile  in  its  principle,  to  equal  rig[hts  among  qualified  voters, 
and  tends  direct^',  in  its  practical  effect  to  introduce  an  oligarchy,  tatal  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  free  Government.  If  the  present  amendment  had  been  rejected,  it  was 
•  my  porpose  to  have  moved  another,  the^ object  of  which  would  have  been  to  strike 
out  the  words  "ickUe  population"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '^qualified  voters,  without 
regard  to  disparity  of  fortune ;"  and  I  meant  to  do  this,  not  only  because  I  considered 
it  more  philosophical  to  commence  with  presenting  principles,  rather  than  facts ;  but 
also,  because  I  considered  it  important  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  the  friend^  who  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  and  to  tlie  interests  of  the  whole  State,  that  the  public  should 
anderstand  the  subjects  which  are  in  discussion  here,  that  they  should  understand, 
that  this  Convention  is  debating  whether  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
State,  shall  have  the  control  of  the  State,  or  whether  a  minority  shall  possess  that 
cootrol  on  account  of  their  superior  wealth.  I  am  willing  to  stand  or  fail  on  this 
question,  when  it  shall  be  rightly  understood  by  the  people. 

I  do  not  now  intend  to  enter  into  the  debate.  Peculiar  circumstances  render  it  im- 
proper fin*  me  to  do  so  at  present,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  these  circumstances  that  I 
am  induced  to  ask  the  Committee  to  rise. 

I  have  learned,  recently,  that  although  no  opinion  had  existed  among  my  consta- 
tnents  when  I  came  here,  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  there  does  now  exist 
among  them  a  very  decided  opinion  on  that  subject,  insomuch  that  1  have  received  di- 
rect iiKtructions  as  to  the  course  they  wish  nie  to  pursue.  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  a  vast  majority  of  my  people  (I  call  them  so,  as  they  have  honored  me  with  an 
appotntment  to  this  body,)  concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  these  instructions. 
It  has  been  the  sentiment  of  my  life,  that  representation  Is  only  the  means  by  which 
the  opinions  of  the  constituent  body  are  to  be  expressed  and  effectuated.  No  act  of 
mine  shall  ever  impair  that  principle.  But,  Sir,  there  are  limits  to  obedience.  Had 
mj  constitaents  instructed  me  in  some  matter  of  expediency,  or  asked  me  to  do  what 
was  possible  to  me,  I  should  have  token  pleasure  in  showing  with  what  cheerful  sub- 
mission  I  would  give  effect  to  their  opinions  rather  than  my  own.  But  thev  ask  what 
is  impossible.  To  obey  them  I  must  violate  my  conscience,  and  the  sacred  obligation 
I  owe  to  my  country.  I  must  do  that  which  would  dishonor  me  as  a  man  and  cover 
me  with  sfaiame  as  a  patriot..  I  cannot  do  it  without  being  ffuilty  of  moral  treason  to 
the  free  institutions  of  my  country.  If  I  fall,  I  will  meet  me  blow  with  dignity  and 
firmness,  and  I  shall  onlv  regret  that  the  victim  is  not  more  worthy  of  the  God.  But, 
Sir,  a  man  of  integrity  knows  how  to  reconcile  all  his  duties  :  and  I  am  constrained 
tD  ask  a  postponement  of  this  question,  because  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  not  to  give  a 
vote  upon  it,  but  to  regign  my  seat  in  this  body.  I  have  had  a  communication  with  the 
member  first  chosen  in  the  delegation  from  Norfolk,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  consult 
with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  selection  of  some  other  person  who  may  be  more  fortu- 
nate than  I  am,  and  agree  in  sentiment  with  my  constituents,  and  to  do  so  with  as 
much  expedition  as  propriety  will  allow,  in  order  that  they  may  not  remain  unrepre- 
sented on  this  question.  He  informed  me  that  there  was  no  need  of  acting  yesteroay, 
as  there  was  no  probability  whatever  that  the  question  would  be  taken  for  some 
days  to  come.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  throw  myself  on  the  generosity  of  this 
body,  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to  act  against  eitlier  my  own  conscience  or  the 
will  of  my  constitaents,  and  that  time  may  be  given  for  the  selection  of  another  dele- 
gate in  my  room.  I  shall,  therefore,  move  that  the  Committee  rise,  hoping  that  before 
It  is  again  called  to  deliberate,  some  gentleman  may  occupy  my  seat,  who  shall  be 
more  fortunate  than  myself,  in  harmony  of  opinion^  though  none  can  be  more  devoted 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  interests  of  mv  constituents. 

Bf  fore  I  take  my  seat,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  criminal  in  me,  to  profess  that 
I  bronght  to  this  House  the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  the  gentleman  firom 
Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur.)  I  came  here.  Sir,  as  a  Virginian  ;  prepared  to  promote 
the  interest  of  Vbginia :  fully  believing  that  the  petty  and  temporary  interests  of  my 
district  are  as  nothing,  in  comparison  to  the  interest  it  has,  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Sute. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  state  the  cemparative  effect  which  will  be  produced  in  my  Dis- 
trict, by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  amendment ;  in  other  words,  by  the  ^ , 
white,  and  by  the  compound  basis  of  representation.    My  District  consists  of  the  ' 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Princess  Anne,  Nansemond,  and  the  Borough  of  Norfolk.    In 
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the  county  of  Norfolk,  (I  «tate  from  memory,)  the  white  populatioii  if  about 
9,000:  In  Princess  Anne,  6,400;  in  NanBemond,  more  than  5,000;  and  in  Norfolk 
Borough,  4,600.  Now,  if  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  shall  preTail,and 
the  lokiu  basis  be  adopted,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Go  by  numbers,  and  the  county 
of  Norfolk  having  twice  the  population  of  the  Borough,  will  be  entitled  to  twice  the 
number  of  representatives.  Princess  Anne  will  have  its  representation  in  proportion 
to  that  of  Norfolk  1  and  16—100  to  1.  Nansemond  also  will  have  a  larger  represen- 
tation than  Norfolk  Borough.  I  speak  now  of  qualified  voters ;  and  I  refer  to  the 
Census,  only  as  a  mean  of  ascertaining  them.  But,  should  the  amendment  prevail, 
and  the  mixed  basis  of  population  and  taxation  be  adopted,  see  what  will  be  the  result : 
f  10,280  are  paid  in  taxes  by  Norfolk  Borough.  Add  its  population,  and  the  com- 
pound ratio  for  that  Borough,  will  be  within  a  fraction  of  15,000.  In  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  the  taxes  amount  to  $  6,528 :  Add  the  9,000  people,  and  the  sum  is  less  than 
15,000.  So  that  the  whole  county,  with  a  double  population,  will  have  a  less  repre- 
sentation than  the  Borough.  The  county  of  Princess  Anne,  which  pays  $  2,716  in 
taxes,  wiU,  on  ^e  same  plan,  be  surpassed  by  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  end  17 — 100  to  1.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  county  of  Nansemond  will  be 
surpassed,  in  the  proportion  of  1  and  94—100  to  1.  Thus,  with  greater  population, 
each  of  these  counties  will  have  less  representation  than  the  Norfolk  Borough. 

Mr.  Taylor  concluded,  bj  renewing  his  request,  that  the  question  mi^ht  be  post- 
poned, and  that  the  Committee  would  rise.  He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  enter  upon 
its  discussion ;  but  he  afterwards  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Moore  of  Rockbridge,  who  then  took  the  floor  in  support  of  the  resolution,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  It  was  my  intention,  until  very  recently,  not  to  have  troubled  the 
Committee  with  any  remarks  upon  the  proposition  now  under  consideration.  1  had 
supposed,  that  long  before  we  assembled  in  tliis  Hall,  the  opinion  of  every  member  c^ 
this  Convention,  would  liave  been  unchangeably  fixed,  upon  this  question  at  lesi^  if 
upon  no  other ;  and  tliat  consequently,  every  argument  which  might  be  adduced  on 
either  side,  would  be  entirely  thrown  away.  I  find,  however,  from  the  ^reat  seal 
which  has  been  manifested  by  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  the  opposite  mde  of 
the  question  from  that  which  I  intend  to  espoUse,  that  they  do  not  altogether  despair 
of  making  converts  to  their  cause. 

.  Confident,  as  I  am,  that  in  asking  that  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
shall  be  based  upon  white  population  exclusively,  I  am  asking  nothing  more  than  that 
which  is  right  in  ittelf ;  and  unwilling  ihat  it  should  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that 
I,  or  those  whom  I  represent  in  this  Convention,  are  demanding  any  thing  more  than 
justice  at  your  hands,  I  beg  leave  now  to  present  to  the  Committee,  my  views  upon 
this  highlv  important  subject.  I  claim,  Sir,  for  myself,  and  for  my  constituents,  to  be 
actuat^  by  higher  considerations,  and  more  honorable  motives,  than  those  of  mere 
sordid  interest,  in  the  course  we  are  pursuing  in  relation  to  this  matter.  And  I  call 
upon  those  gentlemen  who  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to  themselves  and  to  their  fel- 
low-men, as  to  assert  that  interest  is  the  ^eat,  if  not  the  sole  motive  of  human  ac- 
tion, to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Senatorial  District  from  which  I  come,  and  to  in- 
quire, what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  white  and  black  population  there,  to  what  it 
is  in  other  parts  of  the  State;  and  what  has  been  the  relative  increase  of  the  whites 
and  the  blacks ;  to  ascertain  what  is  the  nature  of  our  soil  and  products ;  what  is  the 
extent  of  our  property  of  every  description  ;  and  if  they  please,  what  taxes  we  pay, 
in  proportion  to  other  portions  of  this  Commonwealth ;  and  then  to  sav,  whether  or 
not,  we  can  reasonably  expect,  to  gain  any  permanent  aidvantage  from  the  adoption  of 
the  basis  for  which  1  contend,  in  preference  to  that  which  they  propose.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Accomack,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  people  of  the 
Valley  have  very  little  interest  in  common  with  the  people  on  this  side  of^  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  mountains;  and  has  made  a  calculation,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  former  will  always  find  it  to  their  interest,  to  impose  taxes  upon  slaves,  in 

C'^erence  to  lands.  He  assumes,  that  in  all  the  counties  in  which  the  slaves  do  not 
a  proportion  of  38  per  cent,  to  the  whole  population,  the  people,  will  find  it  to 
<  their  interest,  to  throw  as  much  as  possible  of  the  burthens  of  taxation,  on  that  spe- 
cies of  property.  Perhaps,  if  the  gentleman  could  have  shewn,  that  the  proportion 
of  voters  in  the  Valley  counties  who  hold  slaves,  to  those  who  hold  none,  was  lees 
than  3d  per  cent,  there  miglit  have  been  some  force  in  the  argument  which  he  ad- 
vanced. But  the  proportion  of  persons  in  those  counties  entiui^  to  vote,  who  hold 
slaves,  to  those  who  hold  none,  being  something  like  two  to  one,  it  is  apparent  froin 
his  own  reasoning,  and  upon  his  own  principles,  that  they  cannot  be  mterested  in 
taxing  slaves,  in  preference  to  other  property.  And  that  a  majority  of  those  at  least, 
who  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  have  a  common  interest  with  the  Eastern  people, 
in  protecting  slave  property  from  unjust  taxation. 

It  is  said.  Sir,  that  all  comparisons  are  odious;  and  I  confess,  that  none  are  more  so 
to  me,  than  those  which  have  been  made  in  this  Committee,  upon  the  subject  of  t 
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tioa.  Not  because  the  result  of  these  comparisons  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  mj 
own  pvticiilar  District,  (for  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  ofUie  Com- 
mittee, that  we  pay  a  fiill  proportion  of  all  the  taxes  paid  in  the  State  :)  but  because 
they  are  calcolaied  to  engender  the  most  uniiind  feelingrB,  between  the  good  people] 
of  this  Commonwealth.  I  did  not  like  the  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  &om  Ac-/ 
comaek  was  pleased  to  divide  the  State,  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  then  endeavoured  to 
fiwefhj  shewing  that  we  (the  Western  people)  drew  more  money  out,  than  we  paid 
into  the  Treasory ,  that  we  were  all  a  set  of  paupers,  dependent  on  the  charity  or  the 
East  I  do  not  choose,  that  we,  who  pay  our  full  proportion  of  the  taxes,  shall  be  J 
daawd  with  those  who  pay  less  than  their  proportion,  in  order  to  make  us  all  out  pau-  ( 
pers.  Aooording  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I  can  prove  his  ovm  constituents  to  be 
nothing  bat  a  set  of  paupers ;  for  if  he  will  add  his  District,  to  the  whole  country 
West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  ne  will  find,  that  all  taken  toge&er,  we  do  not  pay  as  mucn 
into  the  lYeasary  as  we  draw  out  of  it.  And  ailer  all,  there  is  nothing  so  very  dis- 
creditable in  a  county  or  district  of  country,  paying  less  money  into  the  Treasury 
than  it  draws  oat  of  it ;  for  if  yon  divide  the  State  into  two  parts,  containing  equal 
nuDbers  o€  people,  by  any  line  you  please  to  run,  unless  they  draw  out  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  exact  proportion  to  what  they  pay  into  it,  one  divi^n  or  the  other,  will  draw 
oot  more  money  than  it  puts  into  it ;  and  accordingr  to  tji^entleman's  mode  of  rea- 
soning, all  the  people  of  that  division  must  be  cotudderedas  dependent  upon  the  cha- 
nty of  those  at  the  other  division.  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  people  of  every 
portion  of  this  Commonwealth,  contributed  to  the  support  of  Government,  both  in 
poaonal  services,  and  in  money,  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  contribute,  and  that 
this  was  all  that  could  reasonamy  be  demanded  of  them.  J  am  not  willing  to  give  to 
those  who  pay  more  money  tha^  we  do,  a  greater  representation  than  we  have ;  nor 
will  I  ask  of  those  who  pay  lens,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  one.  1  have  ever  be- 
lisred,  that  when  a  man,  however  poor  he  may  be,  has  paid  as  much  money  into  the 
Treajfonr  as  he  is  able  to  pay,  that  nothing  more  can  be  required  at  his  hands  ;  and 
that  his  having  done  so,  ought,  like  the  widow's  mite,  to  entitle  him,  to  equal  privi- 
leges, with  those,  who  are  enabled,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  wealth,  to  pay  a 
nneh  larger  som. 

Pemut  me  now.  Sir,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  once  more,  to  the  de- 
ekzations  contained  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  about  which  there  appears  to  be  so  ^reat  a 
diyersity  of  opimons.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  those  who  have  preceded  me  in 
this  deMte,  over  aU  the  ground  which  they  have  occupied  in  discussing  the  principles 
■sspitud  by  these  declarations;  my  only  purpose  will  be,  to  explain  to3ie  Committee, 
what  has  been  my  anderstanding  of  these  declarations,  so  solemnly  made  by  our  an- 
cestofs.  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit,  from  my  earliest  infancy  to  the  present 
mofloent,  of  regarding  the  whole  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  sacred  instrument,  in  which  the 
only  true  principles  upon  which  Republican  Crovemments  can  be  founded,  had  been 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  And  I  trust.  Sir,  I  shall  be  pardoned,  (for  I  assure  you  I 
mean  no  offence  to  any  man,)  when  I  say,  that  although  I  did  believe  that  individuals 
Blight  be  found  in  foreign  countries,  who  (misled  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or 
bfin<fed  by  interest,)  might  be  disposed  to  question  their  authenticity;  yet  I  did  not 
bdieve,  that  in  tins  boasted  land  of  liberal  principles,  one  man  could  be  found,  who 
woald  refuse  to  acknowledge  Uiem  as  the  foundation,  upon  which  the  whole  super- 
stnictnie  of  Government  should  rest.  Entertaining  such  sentiments  as  these,  it  has 
been,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  extreme  pain,  that  I  have  lis- 
tened to  toe  very  able  and  ingenious  arguments  of  gentlemen,  which  to  my  apprehen- 
sicHi,  are  but  too  well  calculated  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  this,  and  every  other 
Republican  Government. 

The  first  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  asserts,  "  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent,"  &c.     Now,  Sir,  is  there  any  man  here  who  doubts  that  all 
men  are  "  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent  ?*     1  presume  there  is  not  one  in- 
dividual in  all  this  Assembly,  who  is  prepared  to  express  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
But,  say  gentlemen,  our  ancestors  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  men  are  in  the  ac- 
tual enwyment  of  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  they  only  meant  that  by  nature,  the^ 
•re  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  entirely  concur  with 
them.    But  when  genUemen  undertake  to  pronounce  this  to  be  a  mere  abstract  prin- 
ciple, which  can  never  be  applied  to  the  actual  condition  of  men,  I  differ  with  them 
toto  caio.    And  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  a  principle  which  not  only  can  6e, 
but  which  must  be  acted  upon  by  all  men,  whatever  their  condition  in  life  may  have 
l>«n ;  whether  they  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights,  or  held  in 
^  most  degraded  state  of  shivery,  whenever  they  are  about  to  form  a  Constitution ; 
<<faerwise,  the  Government  which  they  establish,  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
^  nothing  more  or  lees  than  a  despotism.    We  have  been  asked,  if  this  be  really  a 
)     Correct  pnnciple,  and  susceptible  of  universal  application,  why  was  it  that  the  slaves 
i    ^ere  excluded  by  our  ancestors,  and  why  do  we  not  now  propose  to  admit  them  as 
'  I    hrties  to  the  social  compact  ?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  so  easily  giyen,  and  is 
7  29 
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so  obvious,  that  I  am  surprised  it  should  ever  have  been  asked.  The  answer  is,  that 
we  do  not  choose  to  form  or  enter  into  any  such  compact  with  them.  And  is  not  thu 
a  sufficient  answer  ?  ,    ^  ,,       ,  j    /.     • 

We  exclude  them,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  we  would  exclude  foreigner* 
of  every  description;  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  would  refuse  to  extend  the  nght 
of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  Texas,  or  of  Canada,  or  to  any  race  of  Indians 
who  might  wish  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong : 
namelyfthat  we  do  not  choose  to  grant  their  request.     And  we  would  not  choose  to 
grant  such  a  request,  because  we  believe  tliat  they  would  not  make  good  citixens. 
We  do  not  propose  to  admit  our  slaves  as  parties  to  the  social  compact,  because  we 
believe  that  they  would  not  make  good  citizens,  or  because  we  are  prejudiced  against 
their  colour ;  or  if  you  please,  because  we  think  proper  to  disregard  their  natural 
rights,  and  to  hold  them  in  slavery,  that  we  may  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labour. 
And  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  the  reason  for  excluding  them  may  be,  if  it  be 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  do  so.    By  excluding  foreigners,  however,  or  Indians,  we 
do  not  interfere  with  their  natural  rights ;  but  leave  them  at  liberty  to  form  any  sort 
of  Government  they  please  for  themselves.    The  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  the 
principle,  if  true,  is  one  which  must,  in  its  application,  be  extended,  to  all,  to  whom, 
It  can  be  extended :  wheSks,  it  is  one,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  extended,  so  as  to 
embrace  any  particular  race  or  class  of  people,  as  may  seem  best  to  those  who  are 
about  to  establish  a  Government :  but  which  must  be  extended  to  all  whom  it  is  in- 
tended,  shall  become  parties  to  the  compact,  or  members  of  the  community.     It  is 
evident,  tliat  such  was  the  understanding  which  our  ancestors  had  of  this  principle, 
and  of  its  application,  at  the  time  when  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  ConstituUon  were 
established  by  them.    They,  excluded  foreigners  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  this  State,  except  upon  certain  conditions :  they  ex- 
cluded the  Indians  altogether,  and  tliey  excluded  the  negroes  altogether,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  excluding  the  latter,  were  stronger  than  those  for  excluding  the  former.    All 
•  those,  however,  who  were  admitted  as  members  of  tlie  community,  were  admitted 
upon  terms  of  perfect  equality.     Let  us  suppose  the  agents  of  the  British  Grovem- 
ment,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
to  have  addressed  them  in  language  Uke  this :   **  You  have  declared,  that  all  men  are 
by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  an 
indubitable  and  unalienable  right,  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  Government  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  we  have  a  strong  party  amongst  the  white  people  in  this  State,  who 
are  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  Government  which  vou  have  establislied,  which  added 
to  the  whole  number  of  Indians  and  negroes  in  the  State,  (who  are  also  in  our  fa- 
vour,) will  make  a  majority ;  which,  according  to  your  own  principles,  has  a  right  to 
change  the  Grovernment  at  ite  pleasure.     We  therefore  demand  that  you  submit  to 
the  will  of  this  majority,  and  give  up  the  power  which  you  are  no  longer  entitled  to 
hold."     What  are  we  to  suppose  would  have  been  their  reply  to  such' a  demand? 
Would  they  not  have  said,  "these  Indians  and  negroes  constitute  no  part  of  the 
community  for  whose  advantage  this  Government  was  formed,  and  consequently  have 
no  right  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  we  adroit  that  tlieir 
natural  rights  are  equal  to  our  own,  yet  they  not  having  been  permitted  to  become 
parties  to  the  compact  from  which  we  derive  our  authority,  they  can  have  no  voice 
in  changing  or  destroying  it."     And  they  might  well  have  add»'d,  "  these  negroes 
whom  you  see  so  totally  unfitted  by  their  habits,  and  want  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  of  a  free  Government,  have  no  just  c^iuse  of  crm- 
plaint  against  any  one  for  placing  them  in  their  present  degraded  condition,  except  it 
IS  against  your  own  King,  who  sent  them  amongst  us,  and  compelled  us  to  receive 
them,  contrary  to  our  own  inclinations,  which  is  one  of  the  grievances  complained  of 
in  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution." 

Havmg  expressed  my  belief  that  our  slaves  are  by  nature  equally  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent as  ourselves,  or  in  otiier  words,  that  they  are  by  nature,  entitled  to  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  it  may  not  be  improper,  that  I  should  make  one  or  two  remarks, 
which  though  they  have  no  immediate  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us,  may 
serve  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  of  my  septiments  upon  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  to  this  State  as  that  of  slavery.  I  give  it  then,  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that  although  our  slaves  are  by  nature,  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  and  although  it  would  be  both  our  interest  ana  our  duty  to  send  them 
out  from  amongst  us,  if  any  practicable  scheme  could  be  suggested  for  effecting  that 
object ;  that  yet.  all  questions  as  to  their  rights,  are  questions  between  tliem  and  our 
selves  exclusively.  It  is  moreover  my  opinion,  that  if  the  necessity  of  the  case  does 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  retaining  them  in  servitude,  (as  I  hope  it  df»es,) 
that  we  are  answerable  for  our  injustice  towards  them,  only  to  our  own  consciences, 
and  to  the  Great  God  of  all :  and  that  no  foreign  people  or  power,  have  a  right  in 
any  manner,  under  any  circumstainces,  or  under  any  pretence,  to  interfere  between 
them  and  us.    And  so  far  do  I  carry  my  ideas  of  exclusive  right,  upon  this  subject, 
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that  If  the  mam 


le  mAWTiij  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  or  of  their  representatiyee,  were  to  de- 
termine to  redace  all  the  free  negroes  ainongBt  us  to  a  state  of  slavery,  although  the 
projpoaitioo  in  itself  would  be  mrwt  abhorrent  to  n»y  feeling ;  yet  I  should  regard  my- 
■elr  as  a  traitor  to  nny  country,  if  I  did  not  resist  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  any 
Mttempi  which  might  be  made,  on  the  part  of  any  other  people,  to  interfere. 

We  haye  been  asked,  wh^  it  is  we  exclude  the  women  from  all  participation  in  the 
feniMtion  of  Government,  if  it  be  true  that  all  the  human  race  possess  equal  natu- 
ral rights  ?  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  because  we  deny  to  these  an  equality  of  natural 
rights,  or  because  they  are  inferior  in  intelligence,  morality,  or  virtue,  to  ourselves: 
for  I  Will  be  as  ready  to  admit  as  any  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
that  in  all  these  particulars  they  are  our  equals  at  least,  and  in  most  of  them,  our  su- 

Ssrion,    And  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  the  other  daj  that  the  gentleman  from 
range,  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  historical  argument,  to  prove 
what  no  one  here  was  disposed  to  dispute  in  relation  to  their  capacity  for  conductingv 
the  aSkirs  of  Government. 

It  will  be  a  su/ficient  answer  to  this  question,  to  say,  that  the  women  have  never 
daimed  the  right  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  Government,  and  that  until 
thev  do,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  our  discussing  or  deciding  upon  it :  more  espe- 
cially as  no  one  believes  that  any  such  claim  will  ever  be  insisted  upon  by  them. 
There  surely  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  impose  upon  them,  burthens 
which  Ihey  are  unwilling  to  bear.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  assign  the  reason  why 
they  do  not  make  any  such  demand,  I  would  say  that  it  is  because  their  interests  are 
io  couipletely  i^ntined  with  our  own,  that  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  make  any  re- 
golatioD  injuriously  afiecting  their  rights,  which  will  not  equally  injure  ourselves. 
And  because  they  have  such  unlimited  confidence  in  our  sex,  that  they  cannot  sus- 
pect OB  of  any  disposition  tu  act  unjustly  towards  tliem.  A  confidence  which  I  hope 
It  by.  no  means  misplaced,  unless  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this  question,  are 
^sj^cmed  to  impose  some  unjust  restrictions  upon  them,  of  which  I  am  sure  I  am  ve^y 
^  from  suspecting  any  member  of  this  body. 

We  have  been  callea  upon  to  assign  a  reason  why  infants  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  should  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Government,  if 
the  principles  for  which  I  have  been  contending  are  correct.^  I  answer,  that  it  will 
be  ame  enough  to  assign  the  reasons  for  it,  when  they  claim  the  right ;  and  as  it  is 
very  certain  3icy  do  not  intend  to  make  the  demand  at  present,  we  need  not  waste 
oar  time  in  making  unprofitable  enquiries,  into  the  extent  or  nature  of  their  rights. 
The  question  asked  t>y  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour^  as  to  our  right  to 
exclude  the  free  negroes  from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
saying,  that  we  choose  to  exclude  them  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to  him, 
lod  tmrefore  need  not  be  assigned. 

There  has  been,  one  other  question  asked,  which  deserves  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  this :  What  right  have  we ,  if  the  principles  asserted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
wrrect,  to  exclade  paupers  from  taking  any  part  in  the  formation  or  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  ?  It  is  important  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  to  know 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  paupers.  If  this  term  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
the  non-freeholders,  as  I  presume  it  is,  (tor  it  is  on  account  of  their  poverty,  and  the 
want  of  common  interest  with  and  attachment  to  the  community,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  consequent  apon  their  state  of  poverty,  that  they  are  excluded,)  there  can  be  no 
<hfficulty  in  making  a  suitable  reply  to  the  question.  The  reply  which  I  am  disposed 
to  make,  is  this  :  Tliese  paupers  or  non-freeholders,  being  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
community,  and  acknowledged  as  parties  to  the  compact  of  Government,  and  they 
having  demanded  permission  to  exercise  their  rights,  as  they  have  done,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  or  disregarded  ;  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  them  from  a 
•hare  in  the  alteration  of  the  old  or  the  formation  of  a  new  Constitution.  And,  Sir, 
if  I  am  not  deceived  by  the  language  of  their  memorials  now  upon  your  table,  they 
are  determined  not  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  their  rights.  When  we  come  to 
consider  the  qaestion,  of  who  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  new  or  amended  Constitution,  I  may  perhaps  endeavor  to  satisfy  the 
Committee,  that  every  free  white  man  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  ppon  tliat  question,  inasmuch,  as  the  people  will  then  be  engaged,  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  those  equal  rights,  secured  to  them  by  our  Bill  of  Rights :  And 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  these  natural  rights,  and  the  right  of  sufirage,  which 
is  a  mere  conventional  right,  and  can  only  be  claimed  or  exercised,  by  those  on  whom 
it  has  been  conferred  by  the  majority  which  created  the  Constitution.  For  the  pre- 
aent,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  deny  our  right  to  exclude  them  from  voting,  for  or  against 
the  new  Constitution. 

The  second  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  asserts :  That  all  power  is  vested  m,  and 
eonseqaenlly  derived  from,  the  people,  &c.  To  this  proposition  I  understand  no  ob- 
jection has  been  made.  I  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the  tiiird  section,  which  asserts : 
ThU  GoTemment  is,  or  ought  to  be,  &c.  (here  the  third  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
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read.)  And  it  has  been  in  discuasingf  this  proposition^  that  most  of  the  questions  I 
have  endeavored  to  answer,  have  been  propounded  :  but  which  I  have  thought  bad 
more  immediate  relation  to  tlie  first  principle  asserted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  which  is 
here  asserted,  is  a  natural  or  conventional  right;  and  we  nave  been  called  upon  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  natural  right.  For  my  own  jmuI,  I  conceive  it  to  be  wholly  imma- 
terial, as  to  the  effect  it  is  to  have  upon  the  decision  of  the  question  now  before  w, 
whether  it  is  considered  as  a  natural,  or  as  a  conventional  nght  If  it  bo  not  a  na- 
tural right,  its  existence  must  at  least  be  acknowledged,  before  the  social  compact 
can  be  formed.  For  unquestionably,  it  is  essential  for  any  body  of  men,  who  may  be 
about  to  form  a  Constitution,  .to  determine  in  the  first  place  how  the  questions  which 
may  arise  shall  be  determined.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  me  to  fiimish  t 
better  illustration  of  my  views  upon  this  subject,  than  that  which  b  afforded  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Convention  itself.  When  we 
assembled  in  this  Uall  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  met  upon  terms  of 
peifect  equality,  notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  which  must  exist  among  » 
many  individuals,  both  as  to  intellectual  qualifications,  and  to  physical  power.  A 
motion  was  made  to  appoint  a  President,  and  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun 
was  put  in  nomination  by  the  venerable  gentleman  &om  Oran^.  It  being  under- 
stooa  that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  gentleman 
from  Loudoun,  he  took  his  seat  as  President.  And  if  another  person  had  been  put  in 
nomination,  and  hod  received  less  than  the  majority,  and  the  member  from  Loudoun 
had  obtained  but  a  majority  of  one  vote,  still  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  take  hii 
seat  as  President :  and  any  man  who  would  have  questioned  his  right  to  do  so,  would 
have  been  regrarded  as  little  better  than  a  madman. 

We  proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  elect  a  Clerk,  a  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  two  Door 
Keepers,  and  in  every  case  we  continued  to  ballot,  over  and  over  a^in,  until  it  wm 
ascertained  who  had  the  majority.  Thus  was  the  rifht  of  the  majority  to  rule,  ac- 
khowledg^ed  time  after  time  by  this  Convention,  wiuiout  a  single  dissenting  voice: 
and  all  this  took  place  before  we  had  become  organized  as  a  Convention. 

So  soon  as  we  were  organized,  we  again  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
rule,  b^  every  vote  which  we  gave  upon  the  aidoption  of  the  rules  by  which  our  de- 
liberations are  regulated.  And  the  onlv  binding  authority  which  those  rules  hare 
over  us  at  this  moment,  is  derived  from  tne  sanction  given  to  them  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority.  Is  it  then  for  us  to  question  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  after  baring 
so  often  acknowledged  it,  in  a  case  exactly  in  point  ?  Surely  it  is  not  It  would  be 
idle  after  this,  to  go  into  the  enquiry,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  right  of  the  m^ority  to 
rule.  Nor  need  I  go  into  the  enquines  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Northamp- 
ton, as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  majority  is  to  be  ascertained,  how  the  votes  are  to  be 
given,  or  who  would  appoint  the  tellers.  If  the  majority  be  ascertained,  it  is  immt- 
terial  how  it  is  ascertained  ;  and  I  presume  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  Gov- 
ernment in  a  country  where  parties  were  so  equally  balanced  as  to  require  a  oount 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  majority.  I  do  not  imagine  that  our  ancestors,  when  they 
dissolved  the  old  Government,  and  established  the  existing  Constitution,  waited  to 
take  the  votes,  or  appointed  tellers  for  that  purpose,  before  they  began  to  exercise  toe 
powers  incident  to  Government.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  they  were 
the  majority. 

It  is  not  correct  to  suppose,  as  has  been  done  by  some  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me  in  this  debate,  that  the  acknowledgnient  of  an  unqualified  riffht  in  the  niaj^jntf 
to  govern,  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  rights  in  the  minority.  W 
minoritv  still  retain  their  natural  rights  unimpaired  by  the  establishment  of  Govcm- 
ment ;  but  it  being  impossible  that  two  separate  social  compacts  can  be  formed,  or 
rather,  that  two  independent  communities,  can  exist  in  the  same  country  at  the  lam* 
time,  the  minority  bemg  the  weakest  party,  must  either  submit  to  the  wiU  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  leave  the  country.  Thus  we  see  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  tribes  of  In<*»|!* 
compelled  to  leave  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Royalists  flying  from  Mexico  ilmtf 
very  time,  and  seeking  an  abode  in  coimtries  where  they  may  enjoy  all  their  rights 
unimpaired. 

The  gentleman  from  Northampton,  speaking  of  the  riffht  of  the  majority  to  gorern. 
says :  "The  very  advocates  of  this  doctrine  abandon  it,  because  they  cannot  but  per* 
ceive,  that  it  is  impossible  in  practical  Government,  to  push  it  to  its  feir  results ;"  wi*» 
asks  "  if  firee  whites  alone  are  to  tfive  the  measure  of  political  power,  upon  what  ^' 
ciple  is  it,  that  any  one  individuafis  deprived  of  his  share  in  that  power?"  The  gen- 
tleman will  pardon  me  for  saving  that  he  has  done  the  advocates  of  this  principl«i 
Seat  injustice,  and  that  he  ana  all  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  followed  him  op<A 
e  same  side  of  the  question,  have  fallen  into  a  very  ffreat  error,  by  attempting  to  tp*  ; 
ply  the  principle  or  rule  improperly.  The  rule  is  applicable  when  a  Government  a 
to  be  formed,  but  can  with  no  propriety  be  thought  to  be  applied  to  mere  convention* 
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•1  legoUtioos,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  will  of  the  majority  as  expressed  in 
the  i^n^tation. 

If  it  is  provided  by  the  Constitution,  that  none  but  persons  possessing  the  fVeehold 
qnalifiestion,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  sufirsfe,  or  that  a  plurality  of  votes  only 
liza/J  be  required  to  elect  members  to  the  General  Assembly ;  or  if  the  "Legislature,  in 
porsuance  of  authority  derived  from  the  Constitution,  declare  that  there  must  be  una- 
nimity in  ycuy  trials.  &c:  all  these  things  are  right  and  proper,  because  the  majority 
ha?e  willed  that  it  shall  be  so.  And  if  the  majority  think  proper  at  any  time,  they 
have  full  power  to  vary  these  regulations  and  to  adopt  others  in  their  stead :  there 
can  be  nothing  discovered  then,  inconsistent  with  the  unlimited  right  of  the  majority 
to  rule,  in  any  of  these  mere  conventional  regulations  which  have  been  so  often,  and 
so  trimopiiantly  referred  to  during  this  debate. 

The  gentleman  irooi  Northampton  attempts  to  avoid  the  force  and  effect  of  this 
principle,  as  applicable  to  the  question  before  us,  by  asserting  that  **  there  are  in  fiict 
no  original  fundamental  principles  of  Government ;  that  the  principles  of  Govern- 
ment fu>  not  apply  to  another ;  and  that  the  same  principles  will  not  apply  in  the  same 
coantry  at  difiereot  times  and  under  different  circumstances."  He  also  asserted,  that 
^  this  principle  (that  the  majority  shall  govern)  does  not  prevail  in  England  or  in  Tur- 
key and  that  yet  there  are  Governments  in  both  these  countries."  1  beg  leave  to 
diner  with  the  gentleman  in  every  one  of  the  positions  he  has  taken.  I  affirm,  that 
there  are  ori^insl  fundamental  principles  of  Government,  which  must  and  do  prevail 
in  ail  countries,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  And  that  this  ▼ery  princi- 
ple of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  has  prevailed  at  all  times,  both  in  England 
and  in  Turkey.  Every  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  British  Government, 
from  the  days  of  King  Alfred  to  the  nresent  moment,  has  been  made  with  the  consent 
of  tke  majority,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been  effected  at  all.  In  France,  this 
piinciple  has  beea  apphed  in  the  last  half  century,  to  change  the  Government  from 
an  abniute  Monar  chy  to  a  limited  Monarchy ;  from  a  limited  Monarchy  to  a  Rej^ub- 
lie;  from  a  Repulvlic  to  a  Despotism  ;  and  firom  a  Despotism  back  agam  to  a  linoited 
Monarchy.  And  ^JX  the  dreadlul  convulsions  of  that  country,  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
of  the  mmority  to*  resist  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  power  of  the  majority  over 
the  Government  i-s  unlimited,  and  they  may,  at  any  time,  convert  the  Government 
&offi  a  Monarchy  into  a  Republic,  or  from  a  Republic  into  a  Monarchy ,  at  their  plea- 
sure. In  fine,  th^  majority  have  "  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right 
to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  '  the  existing  form  of  Government  at  their  pleasure. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  last  alluded  to,  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  majorities,  viz  :  a  majoritv  of  numbers  and  a  majority  of  interests.  I  confess.  Sir, 
I  do  not  exactly  amderstand  what  is  meant  by  a  majority  of  interests,  any  more  than 
1  should  have  t»een  able  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  if  he  liad  talked  to  me  about  a 
majori^  of  air,  or  of  religion,  or  any  thing  else,  in  speaking  of  which  he  could 
not,  with  any  presprietv,  use  the  term  majority.  I  understand  by  the  word  majority, 
as  used  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  precisely  what  nine  hundred  and  nine^-nine  men  out 
of  a  thousand  Uiroughout  the  United  States  understand  by  it,  that  is,  a  majori^  of 
numbers.  And  if  the  gentleman  had  consulted  his  own  constituents  upon  the  subject, 
be  would  have  found  that  the  whole  of  them  understand  it  as  I  do. 

In  order  to  sustain  this  doctrine  of  a  majority  of  interests,  the  gentleman  advanced 
a  proposition,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  shew  is  utterly  incorrect,  that  is,  that  pro- 
psfty  is  one  of  the  elements  of  society.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  we  must  look  back  to  the  original  rights  of  men  in  a  stete  of  nature. 
Each  man  had  a  right  to  that  which  was  in  his  immediate  possession^  and  to  nothing 
m->re,  and  tlie  moment  he  abandoned  that  possession,  any  other  mdividual  could 
ac^q  r-i  a  partect  tide  to  it,  by  sAzin-r  and  appropriating  it  to  hw  own  use.  And  the  title 
which  m  m  acquires  in  a  state  of  society  to  property,  owes  its  existence  and  its  vali- 
dity, entirely  t>  the  consent,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  other  members  of  the  society 
tn  which  he  belongs.  For  example,  when  the  Lojgislature,  acting  under  authority 
derived  from  the  majority,  have  said  that  the  possession  of  a  deed  executed  with  cer- 
tain formalities,  shall  entitle  a  man  to  hold  real  estate,  or  that  the  possession  of  a  bond, 
shall  give  the  holder  a  right  to  claim  property  in  the  hands  of  another  :  the  validity  of 
these  claims  depends  entirely  upon  Legislative  enactment,  and  have  no  foundation 
whatever  in  nature.  And  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  whenever  individuals  posses- 
sing pT«f»erty  liave  entered  into,  or  become  members  of  any  social  compact,  that  they 
must  have  derived  their  title  to  that  property  from  the  consent  of  some  other  society 
in  which  they  hid  lived.  Property  then  is  not  an  elementof  society,  it  is  only  one  of 
the  strongest  induecmetUg  which  men  have,  for  entering  into  the  social  compact.  It 
was  said  by  the  learned  gentleman  fh)m  Northampton  Uiat  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  people  since  the  period  when  Bible  history  commenced,  who  went  into  a  state  of 
society  without  any  property.  1  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  accurately  acquainted  with 
Bible  history  as  that  {gentleman,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  Israelites  themselves, 
most  have  had  very  httle  property  to  begin  with,  after pssing  through  the  wilderness; 
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and  I  could  name  aevend  other  nations,  who,  in  the  commencement,  must  have  been 
as  destitute  of  property  as  we  can  conceive  of  men  being. 

Not  being  entirely  satisfied  witii  tiiis  new  d  >ctrine  of  a  majority  of  interests,  the 
gentleman  fn»m  JN'rUiOinplon,  in  the  next  p'.rtce  endeavored  to  shew  that  tliere  was 
a  large  majority  of  nuinber^  on  this  side  ot  tJie  Blue  Ridge,  if  we  take  the  slaves  into 
the  estimate.  I  have  already  endeavored  to  prove  tliattlie  slaves,  not  being  a  part  of 
the  community,  or  belonging  to  the  body  pditic,  cannot  be  counted  at  wl.  But  if 
they  are  to  be  counted  on  either  side,  (which  God  forbid)  what  title  has  he,  to  count 
them  on  his  side?  Is  it  because  their  interests  and  his  are  tlie  same?  Surely  not ; 
for  every  interest  tliey  have  on  eartli  is  adverse  to  his,  and  if  counted  at  all,  they  muat 
be  counted  against  hiin. 

But,  Sir,  Uiere  is  another  very  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try, whose  claiius  have  as  yet  been  but  little  noticed  in  this  body,  but  who  have  a 
right  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate ;  who,  as  1  have  already  sttted  are  determined 
boldly  to  assert  their  rights ;  and  who  nmst  be  counted  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
I  allude.  Sir,  to  the  non-lreeholders.  And  if  it  l)e  true,  as  has  been  so  often  and  so 
forcibly  re.narked,  by  gentlemen  on  the  otlier  side  of  this  question,  that  interest  is  tJi« 
main  spring  of  human  action,  I  would  ask  what  interest  they  have,  in  common  with 
the  slave- h  Iders? 

Does  the  gentleman  expect  them  to  unite  with  him,  because  they  find  the  advo- 
cates of  their  rights  amon^  th  )ae  who  are  in  favor  of  the  mixed  basis?  If  this  were 
the  fact,  such  an  expectation,  would  not  be  altogether  unreasonable.  But  unless  these 
non-freeholders,  be  both  blind  and  deaf,  they  c;umot  be  ign  ;rant  of  the  fact,  that  in 
all  tlie  struggles  wliich  have  tiken  place  in  the  Legislature,  upon  the  Convention 
question,  it  lias  been  by  the  advocates  of  the  white  bas.s  of  representation  alone,  that 
their  claims  have  been  attended  to,  and  supp  »rted  agtinst  the  most  violent  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  now  in  favor  of  the  mixed  basis.  Nor  can  tliey  forget 
by  whom  tbey  have  been  excluded  from  being  represented  in  this  very  Convention. 
The  whole  body  of  non-freeholders  on  this  side  ot  the  mountain  then,  together  witli 
all  other  non-slave-holders,  must  be  added  to  the  whole  ponulalion  on  the  west,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  freeholders  iinmed  ately  on  this  side  rf  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
counted  against  him  :  and  then  let  us  see,  what  sort  of  a  minority  we  have,  attempting 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  majority. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  endeavored  to  express  to  the  Committee  what  has  been 
my  understanding  of  some  of  tlie  declarati  >ns  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  :  to 
prove  that  the  assertion  contained  in  the  third  section,  that  is,  "that  tlie  majority  have 
an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right,  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it'*  (the 
Ooverninent)  is  true  ;  and  that  there  is  a  large  majority  of  the  community,  who  must 
bo  fairly  presu.ned  to  be  in  favor  of  making  the  white  population  the  boiBis  of  repre- 
sentation, in  the  General  Assembly. 

I  shall  proceed  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed b^  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  ^Mr.  Green)  to  the  resolution  rep  rt-tl  by 
the  Legislative  C'»,n.iii*tee.  Hi^  propositi-m  is,  that  representation  in  tile  House  of 
Delegates,  shall  be  based  upon  a  coml>med  ratio  of  white  popula  ion.  and  of  taxation. 
The  hrst  remark  whirh  I  shall  make  upon  this  proposition,  is,  that  1  cannot  perceive 
how  it  will  be  possible,  if  the  amendment  shall  prevail,  ever  to  apply  the  rule  which 
it  is  intended  to  establish  Do  gentlemen  mean  to  make  the  taxes  now  paid  the 
permanent  basis  of  representation  ?  If  they  do,  they  will  find,  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  owing  to  the  constant  fluctuation  in  property,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  taxes  paid,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  that  the  represi-n- 
tation  will  s;)on  cease  to  be  just,  even  upon  their  own  principles.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  gentlemen  intend  to  make  the  law  now  in  force,  imposing  taxes  for  tlie  supp4»rt 
of  Government,  a  part  of  the  Constitution  j  for,  if  they  do,  tliey  might  as  well  dis- 
pense with  the  Le:r  si  itive  body  altogetiier;  the  most  important  part  of  its  duty  being 
to  regulate  the  taxes  according  to  tlie  ability  of  the  people  to  pay,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  Gavernment.  If  the  amendment  prevails,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Legislature 
are  to  be  prevented  fram  impos  n^  the  taxes  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give  to  one  portion 
of  the  commun-ty,  the  whole  amount  of  power  or  representation,  vmich  it  is  proposed 
to  derive  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  For  example,  if  the  slave-holders,  having  the 
majority  in  the  Legislature,  choose  to  take  to  themselves  the  whole  repreKen^^t'on 
arising  from  taxation  ;  oil  they  have  to  do,  will  be  to  collect  the  whole  revenue  rf  the 
Commonwealth  from  a  tax  upan  slaves  But  granting  that  the  rule,  if  adopted,  can 
■be  applied,  which  F  think  m  jre  than  doubtful,  let  us  examine  the  principle  which  it 
establishes,  and  the  justice  of  upplvinir  it. 

The  principje  is,  tliat  every  partion  of  the  community  shall  be  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  taxes  it  pavs  into  the  treasury.  And  those  who  avow  this  principle,  at- 
tempt to  sustain  it  by  saying,  that  taxation  and  representation  must  always  go  toge- 
ther ;  and  by  comj>arin  r  the  s  cial  cam|»act  to  a  partnership  between  merchants,  or  a 
Bank  aiwociation,  in  which  every  member  is  entitled  to  power,  in  proportion  to  th« 
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eapttal  or  stock  he  fbmlshes.  In  order  to  te«t  the  correctness  of  this  principle,  let  us 
see  how  it  irill  work,  when  applied  to  individuals  ;  and  tins  is  the  only  way  in  which 
piiacipki  of  this  sort  can  be  properly  tested ;  tor  it  is  oJways  true,  that  a  principle, 
whicii  cannot  be  justly  enforced  between  ina.viduals  belonging  to  Uie  sanie  conunu- 
nity,  can  never  be  ju^y  eof  >rced  against  the  inhabitants  ot  a  particular  district,  who 
coostittite  a  port  ot  Uiat  community.  It  this  be  a  correct  principle,  then  the  man  who 
owns,  or  pays  taxes  on  two  slaves,  is  entitled  to  twice  as  much  power  as  he  who  owns, 
or  puys  taxes  on  but  one ;  and  he  who  owns  or  pays  taxes  on  a  thousand  slaves,  will 
be  entitled  to  fire  hundred  times  as  much  power,  as  he  who  owns  but  two,  and  one 
thousand  times  as  much  as  he  who  owns  but  one  ;  and  he  who  owns  no  slave,  or  pays 
no  taxes,  will  be  entitled  to  no  power  at  ail.  Suppose  a  proposition  was  made  at  this 
time  to  act  upon  this  principle,  and  give  to  every  man  power  at  the  elections  (that  is 
Co  say,  a  number  of  votes,)  correspondmg  to  tlie  amount  of  taxes  which  he  pays,  is 
there  any  man  here  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  vote  for  it  ?  Surely  there  is 
not  one.  And  if  such  a  provision  were  engralted  in  the  Constitution,  do  you  believe 
that  the  people  would  submit  to  it.^  Do  you  believe  that  the  non-slave-holders  would 
agree  to  be  deprived  of  all  share  in  tJie  elections  ;  or  tliat  those  who  own  but  from  one 
to  twenty,  would  agree  to  see  the  elections  entirely  controuled  by  a  few,  who  own 
from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand  ?  It  is  imp  tssible  any  man  can  believe  such  a  system 
coald  be  enlorced.  And  yet.  Sir,  we  are  gravely  called  upon  to  enforce  this  principle 
aguDst  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghany,  wiiich  we  tture  not  even  pr  pose  to  estab- 
luh  amongst  ourselves.  I  say  amongst  ourse  re«.  Sir,  because  1  atiirm  it  as  my  be- 
Uft',  that  ttie  people  of  my  district  have  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much  interest  in  this 
quedtnn,  as  tlie  ^eat  body  of  the  people  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
And  I  shall  endeavor,  before  I  take  my  seat,  to  prove  that  we  are  much  more  strongly 
ooonecied  with  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  State,  by  motives  of  interest,  tlian  the 
people  of  either  the  Accomack  or  the  Culpeper  districts,  from  whose  representatives 
we  hate  heard  so  much  on  the  subject  of  imaginary  separate  interests. 

The  true  rule  as  to  taxation,  (and  it  is  one  which  prevails  every  where,)  is,  that 
every  man  shall  pay  in  proportion  to  his  ability  topay,  without  onv  sort  of  regard  be- 
ing bad  tQ  the  political  rights  which  he  enjoys.  This  is  the  rule  which  has  constantly 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  all  times  post.  I  have  been  as- 
tonished, not  to  say  amazed,  to  hear  gentlemen  complaining  of  the  ffreat  inequality 
betwixt  the  taxes  paid  b/  the  people  of  the  East,  and  those  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
West;  and  especially  of  the  taxes  paid  upon  slaves  over  and  alK)ve  what  is  paid  upon 
on/  other  species  of  property,  as  if  these  taxes  were  unjust,  and  had  been  imposed 
pp3n  them  against  their  own  consent.  And  who  was  it  imposed  these  taxes?  Was 
it  the  people  ^vest  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.'  No,  Sir,  they  have  never  had  the 
power  to  ijnpc»se  them.  Was  it  not  the  Eastern  people  themselves  ?  Nay,  more,  was 
it  not  the  slave-holders  themselves  who  imposed  them  ?  Unquestionably  it  was;  for, 
M  you  were  very  correctly  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Hanover,  the  slave-holders  are 
the  freeholders  in  this  country.  Was  it  to  please  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghany, 
that  these  taxes  were  imposed  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  particular  species  of  pro- 
perty on  which  they  were  imposed  .'  No,  Sir,  it  was  to  please  the  people  here  that  it 
*ns  done.  The  true  reason  why  these  taxes  have  been  imposeo  in  the  manner  so 
onjustly  c/im plained  ot*,  is,  that  the  principle,  that  men  shall  pay  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  property  they  own,  prevails  in  practice  every  where,  and  is  universally  con- 
sidered among  the  people,  to  be  the  only  correct  principle.  If  any  gentleman  donbtt 
the  correctness  of  this  position,  let  him  propose  to  the  Legislature  to  take  off  the  tax- 
es from  the  shoulders  of  the  wealth v,  and  impose  them  upon  the  poor,  and  see  how 
the  proposition  will  t>e  received  by  the  people ;  or  let  him  propose  to  take  the  tax  off 
the  negroen,  and  impose  it  on  other  kinds  of  property,  and  see  how  thot  proposal  will 
be  received  by  the  non-slave-holders  and  the  holders  of  few  slaves  in  Eastern  Vir- 
finta.  Sir,  J.  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  the  Legislature  was,  at  its  next  session  to 
moke  either  of  the  changes  in  the  laws,  which  1  have  suggested,  that  the  people  of 
Eastern  Virginia  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce 
the  law ;  for  no  man,  who  is  either  poor,  or  in  moderate  circumstances,  will  ever  con- 
sent to  pay  OS  much  tax  as  his  neighbour,  who  is  worth  an  hundred  times  as  much  as 
himself  What  is  the  rule  which  prevails  in  this  and  all  other  cities,  in  regard  to  tax- 
ation ?  Is  it  not,  tliat  every  man  shall  pay  according  to  his  ability  ?  Does  he,  who  is 
the  humble  tenant  of  a  hut  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  pay  as  much  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  corporate  authirities,  and  keeping  up  the  police,  as  the  owner  of  those 
splendid  buildings  which  ad  rn  and  beautify  the  city  ?  Wo,  Sir,  and  vet  thev  all  meet 
»t  the  polls  opon  terms  of  perfect  equality.  And  no  man  could  be  found  fool-hardy 
enough  to  propose,  either  that  all  should  pay  alike,  without  regard  to  property,  or 
that  each  man  shoiUd  have  votes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  he  j^ys  into  the 
town  treosnrv.  Let  us  not  tlien,  I  again  beseech  you,  attempt  to  act  upon,  and  en- 
force a  principle,  against  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghany,  which  we  cannot,  and  I 
xepeat  it,  wljdch  we  dart  not  attempt  to  anforee  among  oorselves?    Let  vm  give  them 
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representation  according  to  their  numbers,  and  tax  them  according  to  their  ability  to 

Upon  the  subject  of  guarantees,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  uiuch  during  this  dis- 
cussion, I  concur  entirely  with  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  in  th« 
opinion,  that  none  can  be  given.  For  my  own  part,  1  will  neither  oft'er  nor  accept  of 
any  guarantee,  in  relation  to  the  taxes  which  are  to  be  imposed  for  the  support  of 
Government  The  only  guarantee  which  ought  either  to  be  tendered,  or  received, 
betwixt  the  parties  to  the  social  compact,  is  the  mutual  confidence  which  ought  always 
to  subsist  between  them,  and  without  which,  the  compact  ought  never  to  be  formed. 
This  was  the  only  guarantee,  given  by  our  ancestors  to  each  oUier,  when  they  formed 
the  old  compact,  wLich  was  sealed  with  their  blood,  and  it  is  tlie  only  one  I  will  give, 
or  take,  now.  And,  Sir,  all  the  arguments  we  have  heard,  founded  upon  the  diver- 
sity of  interests  supposed  to  exist,  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  people  of  this 
State,  are  argumenii  in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  State,  and  not  m  favor  of  a  guar- 
antee,  or  in  Sivor  of  putting  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  the  minority.  And 
•  if  gentlemen  can  convince  me,  that  our  interests  are  so  distinct,  or  so  conflicting  as 
they  have  represented  them  to  be,  I  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  an  immediate  division  of 
the  State.  And  no  happier  illustration  of  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
the  Ck>mmittee,  could  be  desired,  than  that  afforded  by  tlie  eloquent  ^ntleman  from 
Hanover,  when  he  called  upon  us  to  imagine,  what  would  have  been  the  course  which 
the  Adams's,  Franklin,  Washington,  Lee,  and  the  Rutledge's,  would  have  recom- 
mended  their  countrymen  to  pursue,  had  this  country  been  equally  represented  in 
Parliament  according  to  numbers,  at  the  time  the  tax  was  imp<ised  upciu  the  tea  con- 
Bumed  in  this  oountiy.  And  had  the  taxes  been  imposed  by  the  majority  in  Farha- 
ment,  against  all  their  united  votes,  and  remonstrances,  for  purposes  which  could  in 
no  way  benefit  or  interest  the  people  of  this  country,  acc6raing  to  tlie  principles 
now  contended  for  by  that  gentleman,  and  all  those  who  have  spoken  on  the  same 
aide,  they  should  have  recommended  to  the  people  to  ask  for  more  power,  that  being 
the  only  guarantee  which,  in  their  opinion,  can  be  received,  as  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection ofproperty.  And  they  should,  upon  this  principle,  now  so  strenuously  conten- 
ded for,  (that  IS,  that  representation  should  be  in  proportion  to  population  and  taxation 
combinea,)  have  askecf,  that  an  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  value  of  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  two  countries,  or  of  all  the  taxes  paid  in  each,  that  tlie  representation 
migfit  be  equalized  according  to  this  combined  ratio.  But  according  to  my  ideas  of 
wmX  would  have  been  proper,  they  should  have  done,  what  they  certainly  would 
have  done,  under  such  circumstances,  that  is,  they  should  have  recommended,  as  they 
did  recommend  to  their  countrymen,  to  refuse  to  submit  to  those  laws,  and  declare 
themselves  an  independent  people.  That,  Sir,  was  the  only  course  which  was  left  to 
the  people  of  this  countiy  to  pursue  then;  and  if  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  this  State,  are  so  incompatible  with  each  other,  that 
we  cannot  trust  one  another,  without  overturning  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Government,  and  putting  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  minority,  there  is  no  other 
course  left  to  us  now,  but  to  divide  the  State.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  tliere  is  any 
such  diversity  or  clashing  of  interests  amongst  us;  if  there  be,  the  gentlemen  assert- 
ing it,  have  entirely  fiuled  in  the  proof;  and  until  it  be  shewn,  we  are  bound  to  pre- 
sume it  does  not  exist. 

1  pronused  to  prove,  before  I  took  my  seat,  that  the  people  of  the  district  in  which  I 
live,  are  more  united  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  with  the  people  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  than  the  people  of  the  Culpeper  or  Accomack  districts  can  be.  And  I  now 
proceed  to  redeem  that  promise. 

It  is  known  that  this  City  and  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
try, afibrd  our  only  market  for  our  surplus  produce,  upon  Uie  disposal  of  which,  w% 
depend,  for  all  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  comforts  and  even  necessaries  of  life. 
Or  course  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  prosperity.  The  people  of  the  Culpepst 
district,  trade  altogether  to  Fredericksburg  and  Alexandria ;  and  the  people  of  Acoik 
mack,  to  Baltimore  ;  they  of  course,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  thosa 
towns,  but  oertainljr  none  in  that  of  Lynchburg  or  Richmond.  We  would  be  dis- 
posed to  defend  this  City  from  an  enemjr,  if  it  were  only  to  secure  to  ourselves  a 
market  hereafter :  they,  on  the  contrary,  might  find  it  to  their  interest  that  this  City 
should  be  bumed  to  ashes,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  the  means  of  driving  some  of  its 
capitalists  to  live  in  the  towns  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  for  a  market. 
We  have  no  other  channel,  by  which  we  can  carry  on  a  commerciaTintercourse  with 
the  world,  except  the  James  Kiver ;  it  is  therefore  our  interest  to  keep  up  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  those  who  Uve  on  its  banks,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  it  improved  : 
they,  on  me  contrary,  might  be  benefited  by  the  navigation  being  entirely  destroyed , 
as  it  would  keep  a  great  many  competitors  out  of  the  market  In  truth,  our  interests 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  people  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
James  River,  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  our  streams  flow  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  to  attempt  to  sever  them.    Their  interests,  on  the  contrary,  all  tend  to 
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attBch  &«in,  to  people  living  either  out  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  in  some  other  part 
of  it  than  this. 

A  greatfieal  baa  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals,  but  without  much 
beaiin^  i^n  the  aaestion  under  discussion,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging.  The 
ffenffeoan  from  the  Culpeper  district,  (Mr.  Scott,)  for  instance,  undertook  to  prove, 
uat  iH  impTovemente  coet  more  as  you  advance  westward,  by  comparing  the  cost  of 
the  Potomac  canal  with  some  little  improvement  on  the  Rapidan.  He  also  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  James  River  Canal,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  for 
me  to  notice.  ITie  gentleman  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  this  improvement  was 
imdertaken  at  the  instance  of  some  Western  man.  I  think  in  tliis  he  is  mistaken,  for 
I  have  always  been  under  the  impression,  that  this  improvement  was  first  suggested 
by  some  person  living  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  thought  it  a  little  curious,  Uiat  the 
gentleman  should  have  changed  his  original  ground,  which  was,  that  improvements 
cost  num  as  you  go  Westward,  than  they  do  in  the  East,  when  speaking  of  the 
James  River  Canal,  and  seem  disposed  to  attribute  the  immense  cost  of  this  work, 
■ot  to  its  situation  in  the  West,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  bavins  been  a  Western  scheme, 
fix  the  benefit  of  the  Western  people.  But,  Sir,  I  deny  Uiat  this  improvement  was 
nndertaken  ezclosively  for  the  benefit  of  the  West.  It  was  expected  greatly  to  benefit 
the  ooel  trade ;  and  aa  soon  as  it  had  reached  a  certain  point,  and  all  the  advantages 
which  the  East  expected  to  gain  from  it,  had  been  secured,  it  was  stopped  short ;  and 
we  are  now  taxed  with  double  tolls,  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  work,  which  has  never 
been  of  the  least  benefit  to  us.  And  me  great  cost  of  this,  and  other  works  of  the 
kind,  is  now  to  be  made  the  oretext  for  depriving  us  of  our  just  share  of  power  in  the 
I^gidatore,  it  being  apprehended,  that  we  will  impose  unjust  taxes  upon  our 
Eastern  brethren,  to  make  improvements  in  the  West.  I  conscientiously  believe, 
that  the  suspicion  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  the  whole  argument,  which  has  been 
attempted  to  be  deduced  flrom  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  Western  people,  to  im- 
prove their  countrv,  at  the  expense  of  the  East,  is  unsound,  and  only  calculated  to 
oeeeive  and  mislead  the  members  of  this  Convention. 

It  haa  been  very  often  repeated  in  this  debate,  that  each  man  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  Slate,  pays  more  than  three  dollars  for  every  dollar  that  is  paid  by  each  Western 
man  into  tne  Treasury.     I  cannot  perceive  any  good  reason  why  this  circumstance 
-ahoold  have  been  soof^en  brought  to  our  view,  for  lean  hardly  believe  that  the  Eastern 
people  would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  they  should  derive  the  principal 
part  of  the  benefits  fix)m  the  existence  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  Western  peo- 
ple abould  pay  all  the  expense  attending  its  administration.     I  have  already  endea- 
vored to  prove,  that  each  individual  ought  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to 
pj,  upon  the  ground,  that  he  who  owns  meet  property,  derives  the  greatest  benefit 
TOn  me  existence  of  the  Government  and  of  the  laws ;  and  upon  the  same  principle, 
the  Eastern  people,  owning  three  times  as  much  property  as  the  Western  people,  and 
cooaeqaendj  deriving  three  times  as  much  benefit  from  the  Government,  ought  to 
p^  three  tunes  as  much  of  the  expenses.      I  am  also  inclined  to  think,  that  if  there 
18  three  times  as  much  monev  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Eastern  people  as  is  paid 
bv  the  West,  there  is  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  monev  expenaed  in  the  East. 
Neajiy  all  the  money  which  has  ever  been  expended  in  the  tVest,  has  been,  what  haa 
the  Kanawha  river,  and  in  making  the  Kanawha  road ; 
es  a  tolerable  equivalent  in  the  toBs  collected.     Whilst 
ars  have  been  expended  in  Eastern  Virginia,  in  building 
)1 ;  in  erecting  the  other  public  buildings  in  this  city ;  in 
lal,  and  in  establishing  the  University,  to  sav  nothing  of 
public  money  in  building  fortifications  on  the  sea  coast, 
rawn  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  is  expended  among  the 
iar  benefit,  and  is  collected  from  the  whole  people  of  the 

;  been  charged  with  voting  away  the  public  money,  for 

jer  for  me  to  sav,  that  in  the  course  of  several  years  du- 

Legislature,  I  nave  always  voted  very  cheerfully  for  all 

jeen  asked  for,  for  improving  the  country,  uninfluenced 

bf  any  local  considerations  whatever ;  and  that  I  have  wways  voted  as  willingly  for 

the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West. 

There  was  one  idea  advanced  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  the 
ppposite  aide  of  this  question,  which  appeared  to  be  very  much  relie4  upon,  as  prov- 
jig  the  propriety  of  our  granting  to  the  minority,  the  power  they  ask  for,  and  which 
I  &akl  have  noticed  before,  if  flie  gentleman  from  Fairfax,  (Mr.  Fitzhugh)  had  not 
•officientlv  refuted  it  already.  I  allude  to  the  expression  so  oflen  used,  that  those 
Who  lav  tne  taxes,  ought  to  be  responsible  to  those  who  pajr  the  taxes,  I  will  barely 
Remind  the  gentleman  from  Accomack,  who  advanced  tliis  idea  last,  that  it  is  not  now 
the  case,  and  never  can  be  the  case,  to  the  extent  which  he  seems  to  contend  for, 
fhrt  thoae  who  lay  the  taxes,  shall  be  responsible  to  those  who  pay  them.    For  that 
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whilst  his  county  has  more  than  a  thousand  voters  in  it,  the  principal  part  of  the  baei 
are  paid  by  about  two  hundred ;  and  yet  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  will 
always  find  themselyes  compelled  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  eight  hundr^  who  con- 
stitute the  majority*,  rather  than  the  minority,  who  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes. 
And  any  member  obeying  the  instructions  of  the  minority,  in  opposition  to  those  of 
the  majority,  would  be  sure  to  lose  his  seat  at  the  next  election. 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  the  proposition  for  a  compronuse.madeby  tiie 
venerable  gentlemen  from  Loudoun,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  1  am  apposed 
to  it;  for  I  fear,  if  it  prevails,  there  will  be  constant  jealousies  and  dissentions  betwixt 
the  two  Houses;  and  I  cannot  wiUingly  give  my  vote  for  a  proposition, -flubveraive  of 
the  ^eat  fundamental  principles  of  Repubhcan  Government,  viz:  that  th^mijori^ 
shall  alway9  govern.  -      ,      .  .        i.  .     ^-i 

Mr.  Moore  having  concluded  his  remarks,  he  moved  for  the  nmng  of  the  Coouiutr 
tee ;  when 

Mr.  Doddridge  enquired  of  Mr.  Taylor,  whether  it  was  probable  the  difiicolty  to 
which  he  adverted,  would  be  removed  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  Taylor  answered,  that  he  presumed  it  would.  He  had  intmiated  his  pQrp|Me 
to  the  senior  member  of  the  delegation  ;  and  he  should  to-morrow  send  in  to  the  Pre- 
sident, his  letter  of  resignation.  He  hoped  his  colleagues  would  be  able,  by  to-morrow, 
to  have  the  vacancy  supplied. 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  Novembkr  7,  1829. 

The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayers  by  the  Rev.  Blr.  Lee  of  the  Episeepsl 
Church,  and  the  President  took  the  Chair. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  a  letter  from  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Esq.  (t 
Delegate  from  the  Norfolk  District,)  which  was  read  as  follows : 

Sir, — Many  of  my  constituents  have  instructed  me  to  support  the  propoeed  olan  of 
apportioning  representation,  with  regard  to  white  population  and  taxation  commned; 
and  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  a  large  majority  of  tne  people  of  my  Dis^ct  concur 
in  tlie  desire,  expressed  in  those  instructions. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  prevent  all  misrepresentation  of  my  official  condact  I  wn 
elected  to  this  body,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  my  constituents,  that  I  favored  re- 
forms in  the  existing  Constitution.  I  came  nere  untrammelled  by  instructions ;  and 
restrained  by  no  pledges.  I  am  unfortunate,  indeed,  in  this,  that  my  opinions  do  not 
hannonize  with  those  of  my  constituents;  but  I  have  disappointed  no  ezpectatioa; 
violated  no  engagement ;  betrayed  no  trust. 

Having  always  believed,  and  maintained,  that  the  value  of  representative  Govern- 
ment mainly  depends  on  the  principle,  that  representation  is  only  a  mean,  whereby 
the  dehberate  will  of  the  constituent  body  is  to  be  expressed  and  effectuated,  no  wei 
of  mine  shall  ever  impair  the  principle.  Had  my  constituents  instructed  me  on  some 
matter  of  mere  expediency ;  or  required  me  to  perform  any  thing,  which  was  possi- 
ble ;  it  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  to  testify  with  how  cheerful  a  submissioaY  1 
would  give  effect  to  their  opinions,  rather  than  my  own.  But  they  ask  what  is  im- 
possible. They  require  me  to  violate  my  conscience  and  the  sentiment  of  filial  devo- 
tion, which  I  owe  to  my  country. 

Believing,  as  I  conscientiously  do,  that  the  measure  I  am  instructed  to  support,  is 
hostile  to  free  institutions ;  destructive  to  equality  of  right  among  our  citizens,  and 
introductive  of  a  principle,  that  a  minority,  on  account  of  superior  wealth,  shall  role 
the  majority  of  the  quaufied  voters  of  the  State,  I  should  be  guilty  of  moral  treason 
against  the  liberty  of  my  native  land,  if  I  allowed  myself  to  be  the  instrument  by 
wnich  this  mischief  is  effected.  In  this  state  of  mind,  by  executing  the  wishes  of 
my  constituents,  I  should  justly  subject  myself  to  their  reproaches,  &r  my  baseasMi 
and  to  the  more  insufferable  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience. 

One  mode  only  remains  to  reconcile  my  duties  to  my  constituents,  to  the  hiefa^ 
and  more  sacred  duties  I  owe  to  myself,  and  my  country.  It  is  to  resign  the  <Aoe, 
which  they  conferred  upon  me  ;  and  thereby  to  enable  my  coUeafi^ues  to  select  a  suc- 
cessor, who  more  fortunate  than  I  am,  may  give  effect  to  their  wishes,  without  rioUr 
tinff  any  sentiment  of  private  and  public  duty. 

Allow  me  to  ask  that  this  letter  may  have  a  place  on  your  Journal.  Forgive  tiie 
feeling,  which  prompts  this  request.  If  any  eye  shall  hereafter  read  my  hoinhle 
name,  I  wish  that  the  same  ^age,  which  records  my  retirement  from  your  service, 
may  aJao  record  the  motives  (mistaken  perhaps,  but  not  unworthy,}  which  ocoaaiooed  it> 
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I  le«v«  the  Convention,  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  profound  respect,  and  veneration 
fer  the  viitne  and  talent,  which  ennoble  and  adorn  it     My  heart  will  still  attend  your 
eonnaeb ;  tod  I  shall  not  cease  to  supplicate  the  Almighty,  that  he  may  so  inspire  and 
direct  them,  that  Virginia  may  be  regenerated,  united,  free  and  happy. 
Ihare  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  B.  TAYLOR. 
James  Moitrok,  Esq. 

PreadaUqf  the  ConoaUion, 

On  Mr.  Mercer's  motion,  the  letter  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Grigsbr,  of  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  has  been  elected  by  the  rest  of  the  Dele- 
gates as  a  Delegate  to  serve  in  the  place  of  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Esq.  resigned. 

The  sfaadiiig  order  having  been  read,  the  Convention  resolved  itseu*  into  a  Com- 
HDittee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Green  made  some  explanations  in  relation  to  the  remarks  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Moore  oi  Rockbridge  on  Friday,  on  the  improvement  of  the  James  River. 

Mr.  ocfAX  referred  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  shew  tha(  on  va- 
now  occasions  members  from  the  region  of  countij  below  the  Ridge  and  in  the  Valley 
had  voted  with  the  West  for  objects  of  internal  improvement,  even  when  their  own 
country  was  not  specially  interested. 

Bir.  Green  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  compromise,  by  which  the  members 
from  the  lower  country  were  induced  to  consent  to  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  James 
River  improvement,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  a  sti- 
polation  in  the  act  for  that  object,  that  the  tolls  should  not  be  raised  until  the  rate  of 
trusportation  was  lowered. 

Mr.  Moore  explained  on  the  same  subject ;  shewing  that  he  had  voted  for  internal 
iffiprorements  which  were  on  the  West  or  East  of  the  mountains.  He  disclaimed  all 
sectional  feelings,  however  other  gentlemen  might  entertain  them. 

Mr.  Leigh  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  rise,  to  give  a  gentleman  on  this  floor 
(Mr.  Giles)  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them  to  greater  advantage  hereafter;  his 
indisposition  this  morning  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  He  said  be- 
■des,  that  there  were  at  least  five  gentlemen  absent.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  if  any  other  gentleman  was  prepared  and  wuUng  to  take  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Doddridge  repeated  the  same  sentiment,  and  hoped  that  some  gentleman  would 
nee,  if  ready  to  address  the  Committee. 

Bat  no  one  rising^  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Doddridge  made  a  motion  for  the  Committee 
to  rise,  which  was  carried  without  opposition ;  and  then  Mr.  Powell  reported  that  the 
Committee  had,  according  to  order,  taken  into  consideration  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  but  had  adopted  no  resolution  thereon. 

And  thei^  on  Mr.  M'Coy's  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  Monday,  eleven 
o'clock. 


MONDAY,  NovxMBER  9, 1829. 

Coovention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. -Mr.  Hor- 
Bsr  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

According  to  the  standing  order,  the  House  went  into  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Powell  m  the  Chair. 

The  fi)llowing  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Giles'  remarks,  taken  down  by  a  stenogra- 
pher, in  his  own  language,  and  corrected  bv  Mr.  Giles  himself. 

Mr.  GiLKS  said :  After  all  the  subjects  of'^this  debate  have  been  so  fully  elaborated, 
tnd  thorenghly  exhausted,  it  may  be  deemed  presumption  in  him  to  attempt  a  further 
sfaaci<blion  of  them ;  repetitions  too,  mijfht  be  deemed  intrusive  on  the  time,  and  even 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Committee.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
oonragements,  he  felt  unpelled  by  an  irresistable  sense  of  duty,  to  extend  the  debate 

_»:ii  ^_t    _       \^ ?^i_  _  _*!•      1 / -r  ii ? :^* »:-.-.  i:»li«a  nn  fh«  anhiAr.t : 


rtill  fcffther,  not  with  a  vain  hope  of  throwing  new  interesting  lights  on  the  subject; 
nor  with  a  hope  of  obtaining  a  lean  majority.  A  lean  majority  on  either  side  would 
be  a  poor  triumph  of  fHen£  over  friends ;  and  still  more  so,  on  the  affirmative  than 
negative  side  ^the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  would  be  better 
calculated  to  attract  the  distrust  than  the  confidence  of  our  constituents.  But  bis 
principal  inducement  for  continuing  the  debate,  was  ^  faint  glimmering  hope  of  ap- 


proaching  nearer  to  unanimity  in  whatever  measures  mav  be  adopted,  thto  we  Mem 

to  be  at  present,  from  any  indications  now  before  us.     Unanimity  would,  '.ideed,  be 

^    .  .-..•'.  , xi —  At-- '.tt^^  whjSft  r^  COUP"*- 

objects  *i  the  C 
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an  effect  worthy  of  this  great  occasion,  and  worthy  the  sacrifice  wUiiSft  r^  consici- 
«Bd  ereiy  uidiyidual  meodwr  called  upon  to  make,  to  obtain  the  objects  ^i  the  Con- 
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rention.  Without  some  approach  to  unanimity,  he  feared  all  our  labours  here,  ought 
be  worse  than  unavailing.  Why  should  we  not  approach  this  unanum^?  AllMe 
that  there  are  sufficient  inducements  to  make  the  best  effort,  and  fortunate!/,  not  with- 
out the  authority  of  great  example  on  this  occasion.  The  existing  ConstitutioQ  wfakti 
we  are  called  upon  to  examine,  modify,  or  abolish,  was  produced  by  unanimity.  Oxa 
forefathers  were  magnanimous  enough,  after  a  laborious  investigation, conducted  with 
the  most  ardent  zecd,  to  agree  to  it  by  an  unanimous  vote.  And  whj  should  not  we 
follow  their  noble  example  ?  It  was  said  that  this  unanimity,  and  this  very  Conatito- 
tion  were  produced  by  a  sense  of  danger  j  and  were  the  efifects  of  haste  and  alann. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  this  suggestion  repeated,  because  it  was  unfounded.  It  is  tme 
that  our  forefethere  did  act  m  imminent  peril,  and  under  full  sense  of  that  peril,  bmt 
it  is  not  true,  that  the  instrument  they  produced,  was  the  effect  of  haste  or  alarm. 
Though  they  were  highly  sensible  of  the  danger;  it  never  disturbed  the  equanimi^  of 
their  minds,  during  their  whole  proceedings.  They  went  on  coolly  and  dispasaonata- 
ly,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  final  result,  waa  the 
production  of  this  Constitution.  This  danger,  far  fi-om  being  appalling,  was  viewed 
by  them  with  sport,  contempt,  and  even  derision.  He  had  been  frequently  told,  that 
nothing  was  more  common,  than  that  the  members  should  sportively  jeer  each  either, 
wiUi  saying,  we  must  hang  all  together,  or  be  hung  one  by  one.  Is  it  possible^tbi^ 
any  state  or  mind  could  have  produced  a  stronger  incentive  to  exert  their  beat  enfofts, 
for  arrivinff  at  the  best  results  ?  Did  not  this  state  of  mind  afford  the  stronmt  incen- 
tives for  dOling  into  action  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  ©very  dictate  of  the  head, 
to  the  perfection  of  their  great  work,  with  one  united  voice  .'*  They  accordin^^  pee- 
sen  ted  to  us,  the  best  Constitution  that  was  ever  presented  to  an^  peo]^e  under  tfaa 
sun ;  accompanied  too,  with  perfect  unanimity.  The  historp^  of^  their  proceedings, 
will  show  that  although,  in  the  commencement  of  their  discussion,  there  was  as  iiMseh 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  them,  as  amongst  ourselves,  and  those  opuuops  main- 
tained with  as  much  ardour  and  zeal ;  yet  they  nobly  compromised  aU  their  diilep> 
ences,  and  came  to  an  unanimous  result.  We  are  in  a  different  situation.  Wa  an 
in  a  state  of  perfect  security.  No  danger  threatens  us.  We  are  perfectly  free.  Yas, 
Sir,  perfectly  free  to  indulge  the  wildest  speculative  visions  of  our  imaginations  in 
search  of  philosophical  abstractions,  to  introduce  into  our  fundamental  laws  for  piao- 
tical  purposes.  Whence  arises  this  state  of  security  ?  Surely  from  the  patriotic  and 
heroic  laix)urs  which  our  venerable  ancestors  performed  under  different  circumstances: 
We  are  so  secure  from  the  moral  tendency  of  those  fundamental  laws,  with  which  we 
we:  3  blessed  54  years  ago,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  we  shall  ?iang  one  hy  one,  even  if 
we  should  refuse  to  liang  all  together.  Although  we  are  perfectly  firee  mm  the  iqipre- 
hensions  of  personal  injuries,  we  are  not  without  tlie  strongest  inducements,  to  waA» 
us  combine  to  use  our  best  efforts  in  producing  unanimity  in  our  proceedings.  Shorid 
we  fail  in  the  objects  for  which  we  are  called  together,  we  would  lose  the  confidence 
of  our  constituents,  and  whatever  political  fame  and  standing  we  have  acouired ;  and 
should  disappoint  the  expectations  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  work!. 

He  mentioned  tiiese  circumstances,  to  show  us  the  necessity  of  banishing  all  preju- 
dices, passions,  and  prepossessions ;  and,  if  possible,  to  be  unanimous  in  our  resoils, 
whatever  they  may  be.  He  begged  to  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  he  had  been  de- 
lighted with  all  the  arguments  presented  to  the  Committee,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  elaborate  researches,  and  their  splendid  display  of  talents,  eloquence,  and  instnio> 
tion ;  but  on  account  of  their  honorable  frankness  and  candour.  This  remark  was  in- 
tended to  apply  equally  to  both  sides  of  the  question.     The  whole  debate  appeared  to 


him  to  have  afforded  a  new  and  conspicuous  exaniple  of  the  just  celebrity  wnich  Vir- 
ginia has  obtained  for  morals  and  for  principles.    The  arguments  on  both  odes,  ' 
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presented  front  to  front,  and  with  so  little*  dbguise,  equivocation  or  evasion,  that  to 
form  a  just  comparison  of  their  respective  merits,  it  was  only  necessary  to  re-view 
them  in  their  state  of  confrontation.  But,  while  he  felt  this  pleasure  at  the  progress  of 
the  argument,  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  the  deepest  regret,  that  a  difference  of 
local  interests,  should  have  interposed  to  interrupt  this  happv  spirit,  in  conducting  this 
discussion.  Such  local  interests,  however,  do  exist,  and  toey  are  too  important 
either  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  To  obliterate  them,  would  seem  to  be 
impossible.    This  difference  of  interests  consists  in  the  unequal  position  of  the  slave 

EToperiy  in  this  State,  and  this  interest  is  so  important,  that  the  production  of  the  la- 
our  of'^the  slaves,  forms  the  foundation  of  one  third  of  the  whole  taxes  of  the  State. 
Although  confronted  at  the  threshold  by  this  unfortunate  stumbUng  block,  it  was  the 
duty  of^all  to  meet  and  subdue  the  difficulty,  or  to  apply  such  remeoy  as  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all. 

The  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,^  thinks  emancipatiDii  im- 
possible, without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Crovemment ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
possible  even  with  that  aid — an  aid  which,  could  it  be  had,  surely  would  not  be  dear- 
able  to  any.  He  hoped  the  venerable  gentleman  would  excuse  him  for  saying,  ^at 
he  did  not  see  the  precise  applicability  of  his  remarks  to  the  preoisa  subject  «»• 
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d«t  consideration,  and  he  could  not  avoid  saying,  that  his  feelings  were  roach  excited 
at  the  mere  su^^estion  of  calling  npf)n  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  in  so  delicate 
a  quiration.     W  h  it  would  be  the  ed'ect  of  calling  on  the  Federal  Oovernment,  to  aid  vm 
in  the  comraon,  nrdinaiy,  municipal  regulations  of  the  State.     Some  gentlemen  call 
for  the  aid  of  the  General  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  Internal.  Improvements. 
The  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun ,  thinks  it  may  be  required  for  the  emancipai- 
tion  of  our  slaves,  and  sajrs,  '*  he  even  doubts  if  we  were  disposed  to  divide  the  State, 
whether  we  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  General  Government."     What  will 
be  the  effects  of  all  these  dependencies  on  that  Government?  The  effects  must  be  the 
annihilatioa  of  ail  State  rights — the  destruction  of  the  State  Governments — and  more, 
the  amalgamation  of  a  great  miss  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gt>vernment.     Have  gen- 
tlemen rejected  on  the  tendencies  of  a  vast  momentum  of  power,  collected  in  any 
hands,  which  are  beyond  their  control  ?  Is  it  not  inevitable,  that  it  must  beat  down  the 
barriers  of  all  poUtieal  powers,  which  may  be  interposed  to  palsy  its  influence  by  divi- 
sion? The  best  we  could  hope  under  such  an  amalgamation,  would  be  a  consoudated 
despotism.  This  consummation  could  be  desirable  to  none.  He  had  merely  made  these 
general  remarks  with  a  view  of  protesting  against  the  interference  of  the  General 
Govemnoent,  and  of  preventing  tneir  intrusion  in  the  discussion  before  us,  by  dispoe- 
iog  of  them  at  this  early  period.     Were  it  not  for  this  important  difference  of  sec- 
tional  intereets,  he  would  indulge  tlie  most  flattering  hope  tnat  the  Convention  should 
be  enabled  to  improve  the  condition  of  man,  by  adding  to  the  great  pohtical  lights 
heretofore  shed  on  this  State,  and  the  whole  world,  by  our  venerated  forefathers.  He 
considered  the  science  of  politics  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy.     While  he  observed  the 
march  of  the  human  intellect,  in  bringing  to  perfection  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences, 
viewing  with  wonder  the  improvements  whicn  have  been  made  in  the  last  century,  or 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  last  half  century,  he  could  not  but  observe,  that  the  science 
of  politics,  had  not  kept  pace  in  improvements  with  any  of  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 
The  only  effort  at  improvement,  was  the  one  originally  adopted  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution.     Thb  was  only  fifly-four  years  ago ;  a  mere  speck  in  the  progress  of 
tine;  and  had  introduced  a  new  and  just  principle  in  the  science  of  politics— one  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  pre-existing  basis  on  which  all  other  Governments  were  founded. 
It  opened  a  new  sera  in  the  science  of  politics,  and,  he  hoped,  sincerely  hoped,  that 
CNir  American  statesmen  would  abandon  that  system  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and 
had  proved  so  destructive  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  human  race ;  and  found  a 
new  science  upon  the  great  discoveries  of  our  forefiithers.    We  have  not  done  so. 
We  hare  rather  retrograded  to  those  principles  which  our  forefathers  had  abandoned. 
We  have  gone  back  to  imitate  the  British  system,  as  far  as  regards  practical,  political 
economy,  after  havini^  established  the  most  happy  and  beautiful  fundamental  system 
of  our  own.     And  this  is  one  cause  why  we  have  not  added  a  new  science  to  the  ex- 
isting political  economy,  suited  to  our  great  developements  in  fundamental  principles. 
There  is  another  cause.     All  other  Governments  were,  as  he  conceived,  founded  on 
&aud  and  backed  by  force.     The  few  who  had  by  combinations  usurped  the  rtffhts  of 
the  many,  and  po'isessed  themselves  of  all  the  proceeds  of  their  productive  uibour, 
have  employed  all  their  means  to  prevent  further  improvements  in  the  science  of  poli- 
tics to  avoid  the  detection  and  exposure  of  the  fraud,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
their  systems.     We  know  it  was  their  great  object  to  prevent  an  examination  of  these 
ffobjects,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  their  ri^rous  vig[ilance,  tliat  the  first 
patriots,  Hampden  and  Sydney,  fell  victims  to  their  painotic  enquiries  into  the  science 
of  politics.    These  causes  contributed  to  throw  the  science  of  politics  back,  and  to 
prevent  it  flrom  making  its  way  under  the  influence  of  that  march  of  intellect  which 
ptessed  ibrward  all  the  other  sciences. 

He  should  suppose  it  was  the  duty  of  this  Convention,  to  turn  their  researches  into 
political  science.  A  great  discovery  had  been  made  in  opposition  to  former  systems  : 
that  all  the  rights  of  Government  are  founded  in  the  consent  of  man,  and  that  con- 
sent is  ascertamed  through  the  social  compact,  or,  in  other  words,  the  written  Consti- 
tntion.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  however,  in  regard  to  the  true  characteristics 
of  the  social  compact,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  parties  to  it.  In  the  ori^rin 
and  progress  of  the  social  compact,  every  member  is  a  party  to  it ;  each  representing 
his  own  individual  interests,  as  his  own  sovereign,  uninfluenced  by  the  majority.  At 
its  completion,  the  parties  become  changed  by  the  consent  of  all  its  members.  The 
compact  is  then  made  to  consist  of  only  two  parties,  the  governors  and  the  governed ; 
and  whether  the  majority  shall  exercise  the  Government  or  not,  or  to  what  extent, 
must  depend  solely  on  the  written  compact.  Gentlemen  had  imputed  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Orange,  to  whom  he  listened  with  great  pleasure,  the  assertion,  that 
a  minori^  ought  to  govern,  as  well  as  a  majority.  This  imputation  had  been  extended 
too  far,  if  he  hid  rightly  understood  the  gentleman  from  Orange.  He  did  not  under- 
etand  that  gentleman,  as  declaringr,  that  a  minority  ought,  in  any  case,  to  exercise 
active,  affirmative  legislation,  but  that  a  minority  was  sometimes  invested  with  autho- 
ntj  to  legislate,  in  a  negative  capacity.    A  minorify  cannot  rightfully  govern^  in  any 
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case,  but  it  it  often  need,  as  a  fit  instrument  to  prevent  a  maiority  from  doing  what  it 
ought  not  to  do.  The  rights  of  the  majority  depend  o6\ely  upon  the  compact  It 
wiU  be  seen,  there,  how  far  a  majority  may  ffovem,  and  how  far  it  ought  to  be  checked. 
Here  we  have  a  local  interest,  which  is  a^nitted  bv  all  to  be  applicable  to  peculiar 
■actions  of  the  State,  but  not  to  the  whole  of  it:  This  local  interest  must  be  secured 
by  provisions  in  the  fundamental  laws;  if  not,  upon  general  principles,  the  majority 
would  govern  it.  If  it  be  improper  that  the  majority  should  govern,  where  there  is  a 
particular,  local  interest,  the  minority  should  have  a  power  of  controlling  the  majori^, 
80  far  as  to  afford  protection  to  such  particular,  local  interest.  Such  wa4  the  case  m 
the  Federal  Government,  as  wa»  illustrated  by  the  gentleman  from  Orange ;  finom 
whose  lucid  remarks  he  derived  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  He  took  it  for  granted, 
that  the  majority  had  no  rights  but  those  that  were  vested  in  them  by  the  compact. 

Under  our  written  Constitution,  or  social  compact,  the  science  of  politicts  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  One  great  branch  of  tlie  science,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
organization  of  the  fundamental  laws.  And  the  other  branch  is,  that  which  relates  to 
the  policy  to  be  observed  by  the  practical  government,  as  established  by  these  laws. 
No  effort  has  been  yet  made  to  enquire  into  these  subjects,  as  distinct  branches  of 
political  science.  The  American  mind  has  been  drawn  from  the  contemplatioii  of 
these  subjects  by  imitation.  The  love  of  imitation  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  instead  of  elaborating  a  new  system,  suited  to  our  own  disco> 
veries,  we  have  been  led  into  the  imitation  of  British  systems  of  practical,  political 
economy.  Here,  then,  is  a  new  field  opened  before  us,  for  the  extension  of  pc^tical 
science. 

An  example  of  this  spirit  of  imitation,  may  be  seen  in  the  organixation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States.  There  we  have  exhibited  the  anomaly  of  an  Execu- 
tive, attached  to  a  republican  Legislature,  having  more  monarchical  than  republicsn 
tendencies.  We  have  tlirown  so  much  power  and  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  tlxeculive,  that  we  must  sec  the  danger  which  threatens  us  from  its  organixa- 
tion. Yet  that  Executive  is  now  held  up  to  us  f»»rour  imitation.  How  this  happened 
he  could  not  perceive,  if  gentlemen  had  the  same  views  of  the  organization  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  he  had,  and  the  same  views  of  the  necn- 
liar  fitness  of  the  Executive  Government  of  Virginia,  as  it  is  now  established  to  a 
republican  form  of  Government.  So  far  from  abandoning  tlie  old  system,  and  falling 
into  the  gulph  of  imitation,  an  error,  the  strongest  of  the  natural  propensities 
of  man  ;  we  should  call  on  those  who  may  hereader  aid  in  amending  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  follow  tlie  example  of  Virginia.  If  the  Virginia  system  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States,  it  would  be  the  best  improvement  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  events  of  the  last  four  years  inHst  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  gentleman,  that 
instead  of  calling  on  us  to  imitate  the  Executive  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  that 
Government  could  be  brought  to  imitate  our  system,  it  would  be  the  most  important 
amendment  that  could  be  devised  in  the  formation  of  its  organic  laws. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer^  whose  eloquence  he  had  listened  to 
with  great  pleasure,  had  pointed  to  the  Executive  Department,  as  one  of  the  grest 
defecte  in  the  present  Constitution  of  Virginia.  He  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  the 
reference,  as  he  was  at  the  grounds  upon  which  the  gentleman  had  rested  his  objections. 
They  were  founded  on  a  supposed  want  of  responsibihty.  That  want  of  responsilii- 
lity  should  be  alleged  against  it,  Mr.  G.  said,  attracted  his  wonder.  If  there  was  anr 
responsibility  in  any  Executive  under  tlie  sun,  it  is  in  ours,  as  at  present  organised. 
The  gentleman,  tlierefore,  has  taken  up  his  notions,  without  a  sufficiently  minute  ex- 
amination ',  for,  in  fiict,  the  responsibility  of  the  Virginia  Executive,  was  the  strictest 
that  human  wisdom  could  devise.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  }  The 
Executive  Council  are  required  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  which  is  signed 
by  every  member  present. 

The  agent  thus  renders  an  account  to  his  principal,  under  his  own  hand,  whidi 
can  always  be  referred  to,  as  evidence  of  tlie  manner  in  which  his  duties  are  fulfilled. 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  Governor  .'  His  accountability  is  as  strict,  though  not  as 
severe  as  that  of  tlie  Council.  He  is  at  liberty  to  follow  or  refuse  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council.  He  acts  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  he  is  not  bound  by  the 
Council.  The  journal  shows  his  own  acts  also,  and  consequently  his  responsiMli^. 
How,  then,  is  he  screened  from  his  own  responsibility.^  This  Executive,  then,  is 
wisely  ordained.  It  is  the  wisest  effort  of  the  great  genius  of  the  writer  of  oar 
Constitution,  in  making  the  whole  Executive  responsible  to  their  electors,  as  con- 
nected with  a  republican  Lejnslature.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  remarks  of  ths 
gentleman  from  Loudoun.  (Mr.  Mercer)  and  had  wondered  how  a  gentleman  of  such 
intelligence  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error,  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be.  Hs 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  away  the  imputation,  not  only  from  a  sense  of  justios 
to  the  Council,  but  to  this  and  to  all  nations.  This  Council  had  been  in  operation 
fifty-four  years.  If  there  had  been  any  misrule,  the  ffenileman  could  point  it  oat. 
He  invited  gentlemen  to  attend  to  the  condition  <Kf  the  EzeoutiTe,  not  onfy  at  the 
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|ir«teiit  moment,  but  from  the  commencement  of  its  organization,  and  would  thank 
them  for  any  criUciBms  ou  anj  of  its  pr  ceedings,  and  particularly  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day.    There  was  no  ment  in  the  administration,  but  a  merit  of  principle  arising 
firora  reeponsibility.     If  we  have  had  an  Executive  in  Virginia,  which  has  gone  on  so 
smooChJy,  so  easily,  ao  little  knovrn,  and  scarcely  felt  for  fifty-four  years,  discWing  all 
it»  duties,  why  should  it  now  be  changed  ?    If  it  should  have  done  all  that  was  ex- 
pected, he  would  ask  if  there  was  not  some  hazard,  some  boldness,  in  changing  it  for 
somethm^  untried  and  unknown  ?    As  to  want  of  power  in  the  Executive,  so  fkr  as 
his  experience  had  eone,  although  he  had  been  oflen  accused  of  an  inordinate  love  of 
power,  be  then  had  as  much  power  as  he  wislied  to  have,  or  ought  to  have,  or  as  any 
other  human  bein^  should  ever  have.    Executive  patronage  and  power  were  the  sure 
caoses  of  all  pohtical  mischiefs.     The  demoralizing  influence  which  we  have  seen 
tbrmjghout  the  whole  United  States,  arose  mainly  from  giving  too  much  patronage  to 
the  feideral  Executive.   But,  ^ntlemen  had  gone  further,  and  made  some  more  general 
chai^ges  against  the  Constitution.      Tl^  gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  to 
whom  he  always  listened  with  pleasure,  had  said,  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
amidrt  peril  and  alarm — that  it  was    constructed  hastily — sdopted   under  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  times,  and  was  never  considered  as  a  permanent,  organic  law.    He 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  words  of  tlie  gentleman,  a»  taken  down  in  the 
newspapers,  not  with  a  view  of  throwing  tliem  back  upon  him  by  way  of  retort;  he 
was  incapable  of  such  rudeness ;  but  from  his  extreme  reluctance  at  mis-stating  the 
words  of  any  eentleman.    The  words  are  the  following : — *'  The  history  of  the  state 
would  ahow  mat  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  a  period  of  danger  and 
alann;  that  it  had  been  hastily  enacted,  was  never  considered  as  an  organic  instru- 
ment, deliberately  agreed  upon  with  a  view  to  its  being  permanent,,  but  adopted 
■ader  the  exigencies  of  the  tmies,  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient."      Suppose,  for 
a  moment,  the  Constitution  was  a  chance-medley — a  God-send.     If  it  were  a  Grod- 
send,  it  was  the  most  blessed  God-send  with  which  man  was  ever  favoured.     So 
happy  have  we  been  under  it,  we  have  lived  so  harmoniously,  and  enjoyed  our- 
selves so  much  at  our  ease,  as  almost  to  forget  that  there  was  any  government.    Gov- 
emn^nt  may  be  said  to  approach  perfection,  when  man  does  not  know  that  he  is 
^vemed  at  all.     Would  gentlemen  discard  the  ConstKution  merely  because  the^ 
conceived  it  to  be  a  lucky  hit,  and  not  a  dictate  of  wisdom ;  because  they  deemed  it 
a  ^>ecial  interposition  of  Providence  rather  than  the  production  of  the  wisdom  of 
man  ?     We  ought  to  cherish  it  and  raakv  the  best  possible  use  of  it,  for  such  is  the 
manner  in  which  Christians  ought  to  treat  every  God-send.     So  directly  contrary  was 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman,  to  the  views  he  entertained  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  was  formed.     To  show  the  mistake  into  which  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke  bad  fiillen,  with  respect  to  the  Constitution,  he  would  read  an  account  given 
by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  the  celebrated  Edmund  Pendleton,  whose  name, 
in  itself,  should  give  to  every  thing  he  said,  the  most  unquestionable  sanction.     He 
would  not  fatigue  the  Convention  with  much  reading,  but  the  mistake  was  so  serious, 
and  called  so  loudly  for  correction,  that  he  must  beg  its  attention  to  a  single  parasraph, 
becaoEse  these  mistaken  opinions  prevailed  on  this  subject  throughout  the  whole  State. 
The  paragraph  he  should  read,  is  fbund  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
hUe  Judge  Woodward,  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.     He 
would  read  but  a  few  sentences. 

"  He  (Mr.  Pendleton)  informed  me  (Mr.  Jefferson)  afterwards,  by  letter,  tliat  he  re- 
ceived it  on  the  day  on  which  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  had  re|>orled  to  the  House, 
the  plan  tl^y  had  a^eed  to;  tliat  that  had  been  so  long  in  hand,  so  disputed  inch 
by  inch,  and  the  subject  of  so  much  altercation  and  debate,  that  they  were  worried 
with  the  contentions  it  had  produced,  and  could  not,  from  mere  lassitude,  have  been 
ixkduced  to  open  the  instrument  again :  but  that  being  pleased  with  the  preamble  to 
Bune,  they  adopted  it  in  the  House  by  way  of  amendment  to  tlie  report  m  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  thus  my  preamble  became  tacked  to  the  work  of  George  Mason." 

He  begged  the  gentleman's  best  attention  to  this  historical  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Se  Convention,  and  they  could  not  avoid  seeing  tlie  direct  contrast  between 
it  and  the  account  given  by  others.  So  far  as  he  was  enabled  to  do  so,  it  would  now 
be  his  pleasing  task  to  defend  the  Constitution  from  other  imputations.  He  regretted 
his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fttbers  fixed  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  on  land— on  earth— mother  earth.  We  are 
taught,  when  we  pray,  to  say  to  our  Creator,  "  in  thee  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
onr  being."  He  would  extend  the  reflection  so  far,  as  to  show  that  the  instrument  in 
the  han£  of  God,  was  land — earth — emphatically  our  mother  earth,  through  which 
we  do  *'  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  We  look  to  it  for  our  existence,  and 
we  look  to  it  for  our  subsistence.  It  gives  us  the  coarsest  food,  which  indigence  re- 
quires, and  supplies  us  with  all  the  highest  luxuries  which  refinement  can  desire.  It 
yields  our  ordinary  covering,  and  affords  all  the  ornaments  which  decorate  the  fair  of 
the  land.    From  the  lowest  necessity  to  the  highest  lozury,  we  are  indebted  for  all  to 
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our  mother  earth.  Are  there  not,  then,  an  affinity  and  an  association  between  our 
mother  earth,  and  the  beings  who  exist  on  it  ?  Would  it  n«»t  be  unreasf>nable  and  on- 
philosophical  to  establish  a  Government  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  without  re- 
ference to  the  land  itself?  He  thought  it  certainly  would  be — he  might  be  too  much 
enchanted  with  the  idea,  that  there  existed  an  int'unate  connexion  and  relationship 
between  the  land,  and  its  inhabitants — but  it  had  grown  out  of  the  best  reflection  he 
had  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject.  Yes,  he  considered  land  as  too  important  an  in- 
strument in  the  affiiirs  of  mankind,  to  be  entirely  disreffarded,  in  the  formation  of  the 
organic  laws  for  the  government  of  its  inhabitants.  He  would  say  land  is  the  best 
and  only  soUd,  indestructible  foundation  for  Government,  unless  we  re-assert  the  di- 
vine right  of  Kings,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  human  invention,  founded  in 
fiuud  and  falsehood.  The  wisest  provision  that  ever  was  made  in  any  Constitution,  is 
that  which  dechires,  that  the  right  of  sufirage  should  remain  as  it  then  was.  It  was 
then  based  on  the  freehold  riffht  of  suffrage.  But  he  did  not  mean  to  examine  that 
question  now.  He  mentioned  it  mere]  v  to  ^tract  the  reflections  of  other  gentlemen. 
If  any  other  occasion  should  occur,  and  his  health  would  permit,  he  womd  then  so 
into  a  further  examination  of  the  subject,  but  he  was  fearful  that  he  should  not  be  winw 
at  this  time  to  go  tlvouffh  all  the  observations  he  had  intended  to  make.  Our  forefii- 
thersthen  fixed  on  land  as  the  basis  of  our  Constitution,  and  adopted  the  RepubUcan 
form  of  Government  The  means  for  carrying  the  Republican  system  into  effect,  are 
made  to  consist  of  individual  and  intermediate  elections  combined.  He  conceired 
this  to  be  the  wisest  combination  of  the  elective  franchise,  that  ever  was  devised.  It 
is  indispensable  in  these  United  States.  The  necessity  arises  from  the  extent  both  of 
territory  and  ]x>pulation.     He  knew  that  the  popular  current  was  nmning  strongly 

r'nst  the  principle  of  intermediate  elections,  and  that  an  attempt  was  making  in 
country,  to  throw  all  governmental  duties,  in  relation  to  elections,  upon  the  p*9» 
J»le,  in  their  individual  capacity.  This  is  visionary  and  impracticable :  A  mere  ignig 
utrntSf  and  calculated  to  be  onerous  on  the  people,  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  He 
was  satisfied,  that  the  people  could  not  beneficially  exercisd  this  right,  to  its  fiiU  ex- 
tent, in  a  great,  extended,  populous  community ;  and,  therefore,  he  tliought  it  was 
f  roper  for  tnem,  in  certain  cases,  to  delegate  it  to  their  legislative  representatives, 
ntermediate  elections  are  a  refinement  in  the  representative  system,  known  only  in 
the  United  States ;  and  instead  of  extending  its  utility,  we  are  throwing  ourselves 
back  upon  the  original  principle  of  represefitation,  by  man,  solely  in  his  individual 
character.  Afler  this  compound  system  of  election,  tlie  Government  is  based,  as  far 
as  practicable,  upon  a  separation  of  departments,  as  checks  on  each  other — the  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial.  These  checks  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  oon- 
trolling  the  unlimited  will  of  the  majority.  Unlimited  will,  wherever  it  be  found, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  or  a  minority,  is  despotism.  He  had  bestowed 
much  reflection  on  this  subject,  and  it  had  produced  the  most  perfect  conviction ,  that 
despotism  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  unlimited  will.  The  utility  of  these  checks,  then, 
is  seen  in  controlling  this  unlimited  will,  wherever  it  may  exist  These  are  the  fixed 
and  stable  pillars,  upon  which  rests  the  useful  and  beautiful  superstructure  of  our 
Constitution.  These  pillars,  he  feared,  were  now  about  to  be  torn  down,  and  their 
fragments  scattered  to  the  wmds,  although  he  could  not  help  hoping  for  better  thinffs. 
The  merits  of  this  Constitution  were  demonstrated  by  its  beneficial  results  for  54 
years ;  conspicuously  seen  by  the  present  moral  condition  of  our  society,  over  any 
other  known  to  him.  If  any  other  equalled  it,  in  morals  and  in  principles,  he  shonld 
be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it.  The  merits  of  the  Constitution  are  still  turther  seen,  in 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  its  parts,  to  produce  an  unity  of  object— one  great, 
common  good.  Its  merits  are  still  further  seen,  in  the  peculiar  favor  and  protection 
afforded  to  non-freeholders. 

In  all  compUcated  controversies,  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  it  is  known  that  thece 
exists  a  very  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  poor.  That  during  the  short  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  recollects,  that  he  deemed  it  a  compliment  to  any 
County  Court,  in  which  justice  might  be  had  by  the  rich,  in  any  complicated  contro- 
versy with  the  poor ;  not  from  any  disposition  in  the  Court  to  do  injustice  to  any,  but 
ftom  the  difficulty  of  counteracting  the  popular  bias  in  fiivour  of  tlie  poor ;  and  he 
believed  this  was  a  general  impression.  He  hazarded  nothing  in  saying,  that  the  poor 
are  better  protected  against  the  influence  of  the  rich,  under  our  Constitution,  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Whilst,  therefore,  he  disclaimed  all  popular  views,  1m 
considered  himself  the  real  friend  of  the  poor,  in  endeavouring  to  sustain  our  system. 
Under  its  peculiar  organization,  justice  is  administered  to  the  poor  freely,  without  re- 
ward ;  and  the  whole  of  his  contributions,  of  every  description,  do  not  exceed  2l#.  3d^ 
whereas,  the  costs  of  a  single  warrant,  under  the  perquisite  system,  which  is  proposed 
to  be  substituted  for  the  existing  one,  would  cost  liim,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  much  as 
all  his  present  contributions  put  toorelh^r.  He  be^jred  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Oon- 
rention  to  another  point.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  order  and  decorum  of  our 
•IsetionB,  and  iiothiiig  more  was  said  than  was  merited.    What  do  we  hear  firom  other 
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States,  to  which  we  have  been  referred  for  precedents ;  but  which  the  gentleman  from 
Orange  had  truly  regarded  as  experiments,  in  opposition  to  experience  ?  Look  at  every 
State  wbere  Sumage  has  been  extended  to  Universal  Suffrage,  and  you  will  see  uni- 
verstl  disorder,  intoxication,  and  demoralization  of  all  sorts.  He  haci  been  amused  for 
a  day  or  two  past,  in  noticing  what  was  doing  in  the  State  of  New- York.  The  Con- 
vention of  that  State,  had,  a  few  years  ago,  conferred  a  blessing  on  themselves,  by  ex- 
tending the  Right  of  Soffi^Lge  to  people  of  all  colors — red,  black,  wliite  and  yellow. 
It  was  phiUw^phicaUy  asserted,  that  mere  difference  of  colour  ought  not  to  have  any 
influence  whatever,  on  any  question  of  rights.  He  had  read  witli  amusement,  one 
^oduction  headed,  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  In  the  elections  just  had  in  New 
York,  he  found  that  there  were  two  parties,  Jackson  and  Anti-Jackson,  each  nomina- 
ting a  repiJar  ticket  for  their  elections.  Another  nomination,  however,  unexpectedly 
appeared,  sapported  by  what  was  designated  Miss  Fanny  Wright's  pjurty.  Yes,  she 
•taJrted  on  the  principle  of  the  Agrarian  Law ;  dividing  property,  morals,  and  all  the 
gifts  of  God  equally,  in  common,  and  indiscriminately  amongst  the  whole  of"  We  the 
people."  For  the  two  first  days,  Miss  Fanny  Wright's  ticket  was  far  ahead ,  and  ^eat 
was  the  alarm,  lest  it  should  succeed.  By  great  exertions  of  all  parties  in  New- York, 
and  by  Providential  interposition,  Miss  Fanny  Wright's  ticket  did  not  succeed.  (Since 
the  deliver}'  of  this  speech,  it  appears  tliat  one  of  uie  persons  on  Miss  Fanny  Wright's 
ticket  did  actually  succeed.)  Thus  that  State  has  escaped  from  an  Agrarian  Law, 
lad  in  utter  subversion  of  morals  and  principles  for  the  present,  but  lor  how  long, 
God  only  knows.  Gentlemen  will  probably  repl}',  tliat  the  population  of  New- York 
» heterogeneous,  and  not  like  ours,  homogeneous.  This,  however,  all  must  admit,  is 
a  Blender  distinction,  on  which  to  place  allthe  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  man  :  A 
9en  }H«9umed  difference  between  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous.  Suppose  this 
Pjemmption  to  exist  in  degree.  All  must  admit  that  it  nmst  be  a  very  limited  degree. 
M^  not  gentlemen  be  mistaken  in  the  conclusions  they  have  drawn  from  it  ?  Under 
Kankr  circumstances,  men  are  the  same  every  where ;  and  similar  causes  will  always 
produce  similar  effects.  Its  me/its  may  still  further  be  inferred,  from  the  honorable 
eeropTunents  awarded  it  in  this  debate,  even  by  its  adversaries,  in  the  frank  and  candid 
admiasion  of  the  honorable  liberality  of  the  slave-holders  to  the  non-slave-holders  west 
of  the  Hidge,  and  yet  more  from  their  total  failure  to  show  any  misrule  whatever  un- 
der it,  although  emphatically  called  upon  to  do  so  by  his  most  wortliy  and  honorable 
cafleague,  (>fr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield.) 

Under  its  benign  influence,  we  have  enjoyed  all  these  great,  civil  and  political 
Messings,'  in  the  midst  of  many  others,  for  54  years.  In  no  one  instance  has  tlie  wis- 
dom of  our  forefathers  been  more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  in  the  means  chosen 
to  effect  tliese  great  ends.  These  have  consisted  in  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
County  Courts,  and  in  throwing  a  great  preponderancy  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bsddlmg  class  of  society.  He  would  rather  have  a  Grovernment  dependant  on  the 
middle  classes,  relying  upon  tlieir  uniform  moral  tendencies,  without  any  check  or 
habcnce  whatever,  than  a  (Government  entrusted  to  eitlier  of  the  extremes  of  society, 
with  all  the  checks  which  wisdom  could  devise.  The  organization  of  the  County 
Cbmts  is  marked  with  .peculiar  wisdom.  The  County  Court  magistrates,  with  tlieu* 
jwfidaJ  flmctions,  are  also  entrusted  with  a  portion  of  the  Executive  powers.  These 
iwngistrates  are  scattered  in  neighborhoods,  nearly  equally,  throughout  the  whole 
StJrte :  Each  of  them  possessing  a  degree  of  moral  influence  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
which,  with  his  official  influence,  when  combined  together,  forms  the  strongest  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  world. 

Hence,  the  celebrity  of  Virginia,  for  obedience  to  law.  Hence,  it  has  been  so  fre- 
quently and  emphatically  said,  that  law  is  the  only  dcffpot  here.  Here  is  seen  an  ex- 
ception of  the  common  maxim  of  an  unity  of  the  Executive,  and  is  exhibited  at  the 
■me  time  the  most  numerous  and  most  efiicient  Executive  in  the  world  ;  substituting 
for  physical  force,  in  a  single  hand,  its  moral  and  official  influence  combined ;  acting 
more  upon  the  affections,  than  upon  the  fears  of  the  people.  Another  peculiarity  of 
this  organization,  is,  that  tlie  magistrates  are  totally  destitute  of  compensation  or  re- 
ward, while  acting  in  their  Judicial  and  Executive  capacities.  Their  only  perquisite 
is  ^eir  monopoly  of  the  Sheriffalty,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  deprive  them  of  even 
that  inadequate  chance  of  compensation.  Even  that  compensation  is  never  received 
in  their  Judicial  capacity  :  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  system.  Jus- 
tice being  thus  administered  freely,  without  reward,  tends  to  keep  its  current  pure 
and  unpolluted.  We  received  our  County  Court  system  directly  from  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  but  it  may  be  traced  back  more  than  1500  years  from  tlie  present 
tiroe,  and  beyond  the  period  when  the  Saxon  became  converted  into  tlie  Anglo-Saxon, 
lowing  that  long  period  of  time,  and  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  human  affairs,  it 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 

He  had  thought  proper  thus  to  present  to  the  Committee,  this  mere  outline  view  of 
the  subject,  butit  was  Uir  fi-om  being  exhausted,  and  he  greatly  feared  tliat  lie  had  fallen 
fir  short  of  its  mcrita.    He  hoped,  however,  that  he  had  in  some  degree  rescued  the 
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Virginia  Constitution,  from  the  unmerited  imputationi  thrown  i^ainst  it ;  and  that 
he  had  proved  it  to  be  founded  on  the  troe  Drincjples  of  political  science. 

He  would  now  accept  the  invitations  of  several  eentiemen,  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  man,  "  previous  to  a  state  of  societv,"  about  which  he  found  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  He  observed  he  was  placed  m  a  sinjTular  dilenmuu  He  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  agree  with  gentlemen  in  their  premises  on  one  side  of  the  qoesUon, 
and  to  differ  with  them  in  their  conclusions ;  whilst  he  agreed  with  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  in  their  conclusions,  and  differed  with  them  in  their  premises.  Although 
he  was  charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  his  worthy  colleague  (Mr.  Leigh  of  Cheater- 
field,)  and  of  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Northampton  (Mr.  Upshur,)  he  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  differ  with  them,  in  the  opinion,  that  there  never  existed  a  state  of  na^ 
ture  ;  whilst  he  concurred  with  them  in  the  conclusion,  that  majorities  had  no  right 
to  govern,  but  that  derived  from  the  social  compact  At  the  same  time,  notwithstand- 
ing he  concurred  with  the  hon.  gentleman  fit)m  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer,)  who  had  dis- 
played all  his  powers  of  reasoning,  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  brilliancy  of  oriental  ima- 
gery on  this  occasion,  in  the  opinion  that  man  had  existed  in  a  state  of  nature,  he 
nevertheless  felt  himself  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion,  that  majorities 
had  necessarily  a  right  to  govern  in  such  a  state.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  would  tell  a  pkin 
tale,  and  his  only  effort  would  be  to  be  understood.  He  believed  there  was  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that  it  was  susceptible  of  proof,  both  from  history  and  from  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things.  A  single  &ct  and  remark  only,  he  conceived,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind,  that  there  must  have  been  some  condition  of  man 
previous  to  his  social  condition.  All  admit  that  the  social  compact  was  made  by  mem 
— by  numbers  of  men.  Man,  therefore,  must  have  preceded  the  social  comjMct.  If 
BO,  m  what  state  was  he  ?  Surely  in  that  state  which  has  generally  been  designated  a 
state  of  nature.  He  believed  there  was  an  intermediate  state  between  the  two.  J^ 
might  be  called  the  domestic  or  frimily  stale  of  man.  If  so,  both  the  natural  and  £k- 
mily  state  of  man  must  have  preceded  the  social.  Although  the  hon.  gentleman  firaoi 
Northampton,  had  partially  denied  the  existence  of  a  state  of  nature,  and  had  referred 
to  Bible  history  on  that  pomt,  he  had,  however,  admitted  that  the  social  compact  was 

Sounded  on  a  feeling  of  property.  This  is  admitted  as  one  ground,  but  it  is  denied 
iit  it  is  the  principal  or  tne  strongest  ground.  Whence  was  this  feeUnjg  of  property 
derived  ?  It  could  only  be  from  a  ri^ht  of  property  and  asense  of  that  right.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  social  compact  was  founded  more  in  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  of  want 
This  feeling  was  so  strong,  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  necessity  for  entering  into  tba 
social  compact.  In  his  reference  to  the  Bible  history,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given 
some  account  of  the  subjection  of  Eve  to  Adam,  and  of  the  condition  of  that  fiunil^f 
at  the  early  period  of  their  creation.     The  hon.  gentleman  should  have  extended  hia 


labour — ^the  other  the  firstUngs  of  tlie  flocks  he  tended.  Abel's  offering  was  most  i 
ceptable  to  the  Lord,  but  the  right  of  property  was  not  denied  by  any  one— the  righi 
bemg  derived  from  occupancy  and  labour,  and  sanctioned  by  the  innate  or  moral  sense 
of  man,  ascertained  by  common  consent.  Mr.  6.  said,  we  were  apt  to  fall  into  enon 
for  want  of  due  reflections  upon  the  longevity  of  the  anti-deluvians,  compared  with 
the. little  span  of  life  permitted  to  the  present  race  of  man.  To  avoid  such  enors,  hn 
had  made  enquiries  as  to  the  affe  of  Cain,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  bloody  murder 
upon  his  brother — and  he  had  found  that  Cain  was  at  that  time,  a  mere  lad  approaclang 
to  puberty,  but  had  not  yet  once  thought  of  matrimony,  although  he  had  reached  ibn 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  and  his  brother  Abel  one  handnd  and 
twenty-seven.  Here,  then,  is  complete  evidence  of  a  state  of  nature— at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eiffht  years  afler  the  creation.  The  right  of  property  being  nn> 
questioned  in  each  of  them,  and  there  being  no  one  to  punish  Cain  for  his  Moodf 
crime — Adam  having  relinquished  all  parental  authority  over  him.  €^,  howevcc, 
took  Cain  into  hand,  put  a  mark  upon  hmi,  and  sent  him  into  the  land  of  Nod,  where^ 
it  is  said,  he  married  a  wife  and  built  a  city.  Should  there  be  any  sceptics  bold  eno«^ 
to  doubt  the  account  given  by  the  sacred  historian,  from  a  suspicion  that  there  wei« 
other  fiunilies  existing  at  the  time  of  Adam,  of  which  the  sacred  historian  was  unap> 
prised,  Mr.  G.  would  reply,  that  presuming  that  to  be  the  case,  the  account  given  «f 
the  family  of  Adam,  would  form  the  Naturu  Hiaiorr  of  any  other  ftmily  whi(£  ttight 
be  in  existence,  previous  to  the  social  compact.  (For  Cain's  age  at  the  time  of  Um 
death  of  Abel,  see  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  corresponding  upon  this  point  with  Lemprier'a 
Chronological  table  prefixed  to  his  Classical  Dictionary.) 

Mr.  G.  said,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  there  had  been  such  a  state,  as  a  state  of  natnm  ; 
and  that  man  had  been  driven  from  that  state  by  the  wants  of  nature.  Indeed,  that  aH 
creation  was  founded  upon  a  principle  of  relative  dependance ;  and  man  rendend 
more  dependant  than  any  other  animal — clearly  manifesting  thereby,  a  Providentinl 
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mtenticm  to  drive  him  from  a  TOUtary,  to  a  social  state.  The  same  principle  of  rela- 
bve  dependance,  is  observable  amonirrt  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  and  is  the  trae 
foimdation  of  commerce.  The  mischiefs  arising  from  tlie  mistaken,  barbarous  notion 
of  the  positive  mdependence  of  nations,  introduced  mto  the  practical  Government  by 
our  late  mnerable  and  incompetent  rulers,  have  been  incalculable.  Yes,  Sir,  irreiter 
than  could  be  compensated  for,  in  all  time,  by  the  same  deluded,  unfortunate  iwliUcal 
econoimats,  if  their  livea  were  prolonjg;ed  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh,  and  spent  in  the 
performance  of  good  instead  of  evil  deeds.  Their  miserable  cabalistical  false  misno- 
meis  or  mck-names—" National  Industry;"  "DomesUc  Industry;"  "JHome  Mar- 
ket  -,'  **  Protection  of  Manufactures ;"  and  above  all,  the  "American  System,"  he  veriJy 
helieved,  2nd  each  of  them  cost  the  State  of  Virginia  above  1,000,000  of  dollars,  since 
^e  year  1816;  and  he  was  confident  that  every  gentleman  would  come  to  the  same 
reenJt,  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation  from  correct  premises. 

Whilst  he  admitted  a  steto  of  nature,  he  denied  that  majorities  had  any  influence  in 
such  state.  Whence  the  derivation  of  the  term  "  Sovereign  People?'^  Surely  from 
nan  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  he  was  his  own  sovereign.  If  he  were  not  sovereign 
there,  he  was  sovereign  no  where.  If  he  were  sovereign  there,  then  we  have  Uie 
Wms  of  his  subscMiuent  sovereignty.  This  seems  to  him  to  be  a  self-evident  proposi- 
fisB.  This  enquby  leads  to  another  more  important  one— to  ascertain  what  are  the 
duties  of  Oovemment;  and  what  is  the  object  of  the  social  compact  ?  He  would  cor- 
net the  expression.  What  is  the  object  of  the  social  compact,  and  what  the  objecte 
m  the  fcmntion  frf"  eveiy  free,  legitimate  Government  ^  Exclusive  of  the  public  safety, 
•Be  object  is  ttie  protection  of  persons,  the  other  the  protection  of  property.  Govem- 
■lent  WIS  institated  lor  the  protection  of  all  human  rights :  adequate  powers  ought. 
lhere6ie,to  be  given  to  the  Government,  to  ensure  the  protection  both  of  persons,  and 
of  pnpeity.  A  question,  then,  arises,  how  much  power  ought  to  be  given  P  Is  it  to  be  un- 


»orgaAisedi  

Btive  character,  and  the  Government  in  ite  corporate  cWacter  ?  Here  a  question  arises; 
ought  a  Govemmentto  be  an  active,  or  a  passive  machine  P  If  Government  be  an  active 
nSMhiAe,  yeu  ranst  give  aH  the  requisite  powers  and  properties  which  belong  to  an  un- 
Innited  Cravemment.  If  it  be  a  passire  machine,  less  power  is  necessary,  and  the 
only  difficulties  will  be  found  in  the  proper  distribution  of  rigfate  between  the  go^^^' 
noes  and  governed.  Upon  tiiis  important  point,  differences  of  opinion  exist.  There 
aie  some  genHemen  who  clum  for  the  General  Government,  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  laboor  of  the  na^n,  as  the  great  dedderatum  of  ite  political  economy.  If  so,  in 
vain  do  we  ait  here ;  in  vain  are  we  here,  if  the  proceeds  of  all  labour  must  be  given 
ap  to  the  General  Government,  not  leaving  even  a  modicum  for  ourselves,  as  the 
basis  of  our  Constitution.  Presuming,  then^  that  Gk>vemment  is  to  be  formed  by  a 
teribotion  of  the  natural  righto  of  individuals  between  themselves,  and  the  Gov- 
eranent,  what  portion  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Government?  Surely  the  smallest 
poition  which  will  suffice  mr  governmental  purposes.  If  all  be  given,  none  of  course 
ein  be  left  to  the  management  of  the  individual.  He  had  bestowed  much  reflection 
ijnQ  the  inquiry,  as  to  that  portion  of  righto,  which  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
CievenHiieiit,  and  that  which  should  be  retained  to  the  individual.  Perhaps  the  most 
sfleoCnal  mode  of  ascertaining  this  point,  would  be  to  enquire  what  rights  of  nature, 
■an,  in  his  individual  capacity,  can  manage  better  than  the  Government,  and  what 
portHm  Government  can  manage  better  tJmn  the  individual.  From  all  his  reflections 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  concluded  that  there  were  but  two  descriptions  of  rights, 
which  the  Government  can  mana^  better  than  the  individual.  One  is,  the  right  of 
eveiy  individual  to  do  himself  jiistice  in  his  natural  state ;  the  other,  the  smallest  por- 
tion  of  property  that  will  suffice  for  governmental  purposes.  It  will  be  perceived, 
tte  an  exact  distribution  of  righte,  according  to  the  preceding  rule,  must  necessarily 
apweach  nearly  to  the  production  of  a  perfect  Commonwealth.  Here  is  opened  a 
■oh  wider  field  for  extending  the  researcnes  of  all  lovers  of  political  science.  He  had 
hioiself  concluded,  that  all  rights,  of  every  description,  which  individual  man  could 
nanage  at  all,  he  could  manage,  and  woulcl  manage  better  than  the  Government ;  and 
the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  him,  would  depend  upon  the  greatest  portion  of  these 
Bfhts,  left  to  his  own  management.  The  only  reason  why  any  righte  should  be  given 
to  Government,  arises  from  the  incapacify  of  man  to  execute  them  by  his  own 
msaw.  He  has  not  power  to  do  justice  to  himself  in  a  steto  of  nature,  because  he 
will  necessarily  be  brought  in  conflict  with  others,  and  he  wiU  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don that  power  merely  from  his  incapacity  to  execute  it.  Hence,  a  ^rtion  of  power 
must  be  given  to  Government  to  enable  it  to  do,  what  the  individual  cannot  do. 
Hence,  tEs  neceasity  fiir  any  concession  of  power,  and  he  thought  that  no  concession 
ought  to  extend  beycmd  the  right  of  doing  justice,  and  the  surrender  of  that  portion 
ef  property,  which  is  found  indispensable  for  deflraying  the  expenses  of  Government, 
la  that  case,  Government  would  be  a  passive  machine,  ensuring  liberty  and  safety  to 
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the  people — rendering  justice  to  all.  Mr.  Giles  could  not  help  expressing  his  surpriae, 
that  several  gentlemen,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  gentleman  Irom  JJrooke,  who  seemed 
to  be  most  desirous  of  great  changes  in  the  CJonstitution,  after  throwing  the  most  se- 
rious imputations  against  it,  had  resorted  to  tlie  Bill  of  RighU  as  the  consummation 
of  human  wisdom,  and  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  rules  there  hiid  down  by 
the  present  Convention,  particularly  the  first  three  articles ;  and  some  of  them  have 
also  called  to  their  aid  the  16th  article,  with  the  practical  commentary  upon  them  in 
the  Constitution  itself;  and  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  in  demanding  a  free  white  oasis  of  representation,  he  demanded  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  It  was  the  slave-holding  minority,  who  were  demanding  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  The  following  are  the  gentleman's  own  words :  "  He,  (Mr.  Doddridge) 
therefore,  concluded  that,  in  demanding  a  free  white  basis  of  representation,  he  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  were  asking  no  new  thing  under  the  sun ;  but  were  for- 
warding a  principle  already  existing  and  recognized ;  principles  deeply  founded  in  the 
nature  and  necessities  of  society.  It  was  the  slave-holding  minority  who  were  de- 
manding a  new  thing."  Here  the  gentleman  admits  that  he  is  demanding  something, 
and  that  thing,  a  change  ;  he  yet  denies  that  this  change  is  a  new  thing  under  the 
8un,  and  proceeds  to  charge  the  slave-holders  witli  demanding  a  new  tiling  under  tb« 
sun,  whilst  they  demand  nothing  at  all,  under  the  sun,  neither  new  nor  old,  but  are 
perfectly  content  with  the  Constitution  in  that  respect  as  it  now  stands.  Mr.  G.  said, 
he  was  willing  to  be  governed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
it.  The  Bill  of  Rights  detracted  nothing  from  the  Constitution  by  preceding  it,  and 
he  deemed  it  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution.  Permit  me,  said  Mr.  Giltw,  to 
turn  to  the  sections  to  which  gentlemen  invited  our  attention.     The  first  article  is  : 

"  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inhe- 
rent rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any 
compact,  deprive  or  divest  tlieir  posterity ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liber^, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety." 

The  eloquent  and  learned  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  read  to  us  a  number  of  Con- 
stitutions, and  particularly  that  of  Massachusetbi,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  told 
us,  the  Convention  sat  in  deliberation  for  montlis. 

He  (Mr.  G.)  had  aheady  read  the  first  article  of  tlie  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights.  L«t 
us  look  at  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Bill  ^f  Rights  of  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts. The  first  article  of  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  says,  that  "  all  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal."  He  denied  this  to  be  true,  either  in  law  or  in  fact ;  while  he 
agreed  that "  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent."  The  condition  of 
man,  firom  free  to  bond,  or  from  bond  to  free,  is  changed  by  municipal  or  conventional, 
and  recognized  by  international  law.  Slaves  arelwrn  slaves  before  us  every  day, 
which  directly  disproves  the  assertion,  that  "  all  men  are  bam  free  and  equal.*  Yet 
the  Constitution  or  Massachusetts  unequivocally  asserts,  that  all  men  are  horn  equally 
free.  Are  slaves  born  free  ?  No.  And  if  an  enquiry  be  made  as  to  the  means,  by 
which  their  condition  is  changed,  the  answer  is,  by  municipal  law — by  conventional 
law — by  force — or  bv  conquest.  Upon  what  authority  do  we  hold  Ajricans  in  bond- 
age ?  Surely,  by  the  municipal  laws  of  that  country,  recognized  by  international 
law.  Slavery  was  not  only  recognized  by  international  law,  but  it  was  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  God,  if  the  scriptures  may  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  that  law. 
As  to  matter  of  fact  and  of  law,  directly  tlie  reverse  of  the  declaration  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  is  the  universal  legal  maxim,  ** partus  sequUwr  ven- 
trerri" — tlie  offspring  follows  the  condition  of  the  mother. 

This  Constitution  is  presented  to  us  as  a  model  of  excellence  for  our  imitaticm, 
which  declares  tliat  tlie  bond  are  not  born  bond,  which  is  not  true — in  preference  to 
our  own,  which  asserts  the  truth,  that  **  all  men  are  br  nature  free."  And  this  strange 
preference  has  been  strangely  attributed  to  a  greater  degree  of  deliberation  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  He  observed  that  this  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained 
another  important  declaration,  that  man  possesses  the  means  of  ''  acquiring  and  pos- 
sessing property"  in  a  state  of  nature,  thereby  clearly  sanctioning  the  existence  of 
such  a  state.     The  second  section  is  in  tlie  following  words : 

"That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people;  thil 
Magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them." 

Tnis  section  contains  the  great  declaratory  principle  in  direct  hostihty  to  the  basis 
upon  which  all  pre-existing  Governments  were  founded  ;  that  **  all  power  is  derived 
from  tlie  people" — and  that  Magistrates  are  tlie  servants  of  the  people — and  affords  the 
first  great  example  of  reduciuj^  that  principle  to  use  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  It 
meets  my  most  hearty  approbation,  ana  exalted  admiration.     The  third  section  b : 

"  That  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection 
and  security,  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community  :  of  all  the  various  modes  and 
forms  of  Government,  that  is  best,  which  in  capable  of  producing  tlie  greatest  degree 
of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of  mtl- 
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tdmimflttratioii ;  and  thai,  when  any  Gfrcemment  shaU  he  found  inadequate  or  contrary 
to  these  -purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable^  unalienable^  and  in- 
i^easible  right ^  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  fnanner  as  shall  be  judged  most 
condaeire  to  the  pid>lic  weal.*' 

His  worthy  coUeage,  (Mr.  Leigh)  had  so  fully  explained  his  views  on  one  branch  of 
this  sabject,  and  particularly  on  the  clause,  omitted  by  the  gentleman  who  had  intro- 
duced this  section,  that  he  considered  all  repetition  superfluous.  This  section  clearly 
proves  that  conditions  are  imposed  upon  majorities.  His  colleague  had  pointed  out 
one,  he  would  point  out  another.  Whilst  the  majority  have  a  right  to  alter,  reform, 
or  jiwiish  the  Government,  there  is  no  right  conferred  on  them  to  do  so,  according  to 
their  own  unlimited,  capricious  will.  An  obligation  is  imposed  upon  them,  to  act  "  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal."  This  is  the 
very  business  we  are  now  engaged  in  performing — "  to  alter,  amend,  or  abolish  the 
Con^tution,  in  such  manner,  as  we  shall  judge  mo»t  conducive  to  the  public 
weal."  Surely  we  should  feel  ourselves  restrained  by  this  clause  ^om  injuring,  or 
even  putting  at  hazard,  any  local  or  particular  interest,  even  should  it  be  the  interest 
erf*  the  minority.  Mr,  G.  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  that  clause  in  the 
Bin  of  Rights,  which  required  a  permanent  attachment  to  the  community,  as  a  quali- 
fiaUion  for  voting,  and  asserted  that  the  word  '  permanent'  was  introduced  with  refer- 
ence exclusively  to  land,  nothing  being  deemed  permanent  but  land  ;  and  the  provi- 
non  in  the  Constitution,  which  requires,  that  the  Right  of  Suffrage  should  remain  as 
it  then  was — ^being  the  freehold  Right  of  Suffrage,  was  the  practical  commentary  of 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  upon  the  word  ^permanent'  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
This  demonstrably  proves  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever  between  the  two  in- 
ttmroents. 

Some  gentlemen  plumed  themselves  upon  a  notion  tliat  our  forefathers  had  earnestly 
invited  us  to  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles,  with  a  view,  as  they 
suppose,  to  change  those  principles.  This  notion  they  had  derived  from  the  15th  sec- 
tion, in  the  following  words : 

"That  no  free  Government,  or  the  blessing  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people,  but  bv  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and  vir- 
tue, and  by  ^quent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  * 

Wljy  recur  to  fundamental  principles  ?  If  these  principles  were  true  at  that  time, 
they  are  true  now.  Fundamental  principles  are  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Could 
oar  forefathers  invite  us  to  recur  to  fundamental  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing unchangeable  things  ?  But,  if  this  were  not  the  object,  what  could  the  object  be 
for  inviting  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  ?  Evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  practical  Government,  and  to  draw  them 
back  from  their  aberrations,  if  any  they  had  committed,  to  tliese  great  fundamental 
principles.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  have  referred  to  the  General  Government,  if 
It  had  been  possible  to  avoid  it,  notwithstanding  its  intimate  connection  with  the  State 
Governments,  and  its  even  constituting  a  part  of  them.  But  he  found  it  impossible 
U>  avoid  it.  It  would  be  all  important,  if  we  could  prevail  on  that  Government  to 
recur  to  fundamental  principles.  Such  had  been  its  monstrous  aberrations  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  iliey  were  violated  every 
day.  Scarce  a  semblance  of  its  most  important,  original  features  remained.  After 
he  had  been  absent  from  the  Government  for  some  time,  when  he  returned  to  it,  he 
was  astonished  at  the  new-angled  nomenclature,  which  was  introduced  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  old  Governmental  pnraseology  ;  one  effect  of  which  was  a  splendid  Gov- 
ernment which  the  people  are  made  to  feel.  How  important  then,  would  it  be,  could 
We  prevail  on  this  Government  to  have  recurrence  to  original,  fundamental  princi- 
ples. Instead  of  a  splendid  Government,  which  the  people  are  now  made  to  feel,  we 
should  then  have  a  happy  Government  which  they  could  not  feel.  He  feared  he  had 
detained  the  Committee  very  unprofitably  in  presenting  to  their  view  mere  general 
propositions  without  any  attempt  at  minute,  logical  demonstrations.  Those  he  left 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  Committee.  He  would  now  examine  some  points  of  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  other  gentlemen  more  especially,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
would  avoid  repetitions.  He  would  come  to  consider  tlie  actual  difference  of  local 
interests  as  regards  the  slave  population.  The  point  is,  whetlier  there  shall  be  any 
^)ecial  provision  for  this  local  interest. 

Mr.  Giles  was  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
doun, (Mr.  Mercer)  with  respect  to  the  salt- works  of  New  York,  and  to  deduce  from 
it  a  confirmation  of  the  views  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Oran^,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Bar- 
bour) with  respect  to  those  cases  where  a  minority  governs  a  majority  ;  when 

Mr.  Taylor  (of  Che8ter6eld)  rose,  and  moved  that  the  Committee  rise,  in  order  to 
^ve  his  colleague  another  opportunity  of  presenting  his  views  to  the  Committee, 
vbich,  as  he  was  then  considerably  fatigued,  he  could  do  more  to  his  satisfaction  and 
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Mr.  Giles  expressed  his  willingness  to  proceed,  although  he  was  much  exhausted, 
rather  than  protract  the  business  of  the  Committee.  He  was  willing  to  strain  every 
power,  physical  and  mental,  he  possessed,  to  continue  his  remarks. 

The  motion  that  the  Committee  rise  was  then  put  and  carried|  and  the  ConTen- 
tion  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  NovBMBER  10,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sykes  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

According  to  the  standing  order,  the  House  went  into  Committee  <^  the  Wliole, 
Mr.  Powell  m  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OiLES  then  rose  in  continuation  of  his  remarks.  He  said,  that  he  had  never, 
mi  any  period  of  his  life,  been  in  the  habit  of  complaining,  and  as  little  now  as  ever, 
but  it  was  only  common  justice  to  himself  to  state  that  he  had  risen  yesterday,  under 
a  sense  of  debility  so  paralyzing,  that  he  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  controol  the 
operations  of  his  own  mina,  nor  to  command  that  portion  of  physical  strength  which 
w^B  requisite  to  sustain  him  through  the  task  he  hayid  before  him.  This  natiumUy  pso* 
duced  some  delay  and  confusion  both  in  his  manner,  and  in  the  eourse  wiuoh  he  Ind 
prescribed  for  his  own  government.  When  he  first  rose,  he  had  intended  to  read  a»> 
vend  extracts,  but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  change  that  determination,  and 
to  avoid  reading  as  much  as  possible ;  being  aware  that  rrading  tends  mock  mof*  Is 
debilitate,  than  even  the  effort  of  speaking*  He  had  intended  to  have  read  •omnol' 
those  extracts  in  relation  to  the  first  point  which  he  had  yesterday  brought  into  di^ 
cussion :  he  alluded  to  the  remarks  which  had  &llen  from  the  venerable  gentkaiam 
from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Monroe)  respecting  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  This  wise  aob* 
ject  of  such  peculiar  delicacjr,  that  it  was  proper  to  present  to  the  Committee  the 
character  of  the  existing  relations,  in  respect  to  jurisdiction  over  slaves  between  the 
General  and  State  Governments.  He  thought  it  proper  now  to  complete  whet  he  had 
yesterday  intended. 

The  General  Government,  at  all  timee,.fitmi  the  first  Congress,  had  disclaimed  all 
sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  emancipation  or  the  mAusgement  of  slaves ;  and  tkvs 
jurisdiction,  in  both  cases,  was  peremptorily  denied  to  the  General  GovemmeBt.  He 
intended  to  have  introduced  the  Journal  of  the  twenty-first  session  first  Congress,  bul 
as  it  was  not  before  him,  he  would  state  from  his  recollection,  what  the  imohaikm 
contained  in  the  Journal  upon  that  point  was.  The  resolution  went  to  disclaim  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Government,  all  jurisdiction  over  the  emancieation  or  tiest- 
ment  of  slaves.  This  resolution  was  entered  on  the  Journal,  as  decJaraloiy  st  that 
time,  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution ;  and  at  that  day  such  i 


ment  existed  among  the  Southern  members  against  l^vinir  the  subject  even  mentioned, 
that  they  voted  against  this  declaratory  resolution.  "As  honorable,  and  veaeraya 
gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  this  Convention,  and  who  was  then  a  member  ti 
Congress,  he  meant  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  voted  decidedly  in  &iPor  of  il. 
This  was  the  mere  declaratory  act  of  one  House ;  but  in  oonsequenoe  of  it  two  bills 
were  passed,  either  at  that  or  at  some  subsequent  session,  prohibiting  the  isitisens-eC 
the  United  States  from  interfering  with  the  slave  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  sopplyisf 
foreign  nations  with  slaves. 

Mr.  G.  then  referred  to  a  memorial,  which  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  leurs 
sentatives  of  several  societies  of  Quakers.  He  happened  to  be  a  member  or  Iba 
Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred.  He  had  relied  on  the  deolajatorr  re- 
solution, in  the  negotiation  which  he  had  to  cany  on  with  the  Quakers.  All  dia 
Committee  were,  in  principle,  in  fiivor  of  the  measure ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  mla^ 
these  persons,  that  Congress  had  no  riffht  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  slavery  at 
all.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy  the  Quakers,  and  they  agreed,  that  if  Can* 
gress  would  pass  a  law,  to  prohibit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  firom  supplyMif 
foreign  nations  with  slaves,  they  would  pledge  themselves  and  the  rMpeotive  sociictisa 
they  represented,  never  again  to  trouble  Congress  on  the  subject.  Tne  law  Sd  pa«» 
and  the  Quakers  adhered  to  their  agreement  He  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
documents,  on  the  subject  of  this  negotiation,  were  still  in  existence  ;  but  he  behcssA 
they  had  been  filed  away  with  other  papers. 

Subsequently^  an  Act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  tW 
United  States,  m  which  this  principle  was  again  touched,  in  a  more  specific^biita 
diflTerent  form.  It  was  again  his  fortune  to  be  on  the  Committee  to  whom  that  sabisflt 
was  referred,  and  he  drew  up  two  provisos  to  a  bill  then  pending  before  CongreBS«fa( 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  sUves  Uato  the  United  States  afler  the  year  1807; 
the  object  of  which,  was  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  between  dis  poweis 
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«f  Congress,  for  prohibitiiig  the  introdnotioa  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  those 
of  the  mdivuliiai  States  and  territories.  It  was  then  decided,  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
that  when  abves  were  brought  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  the  power  of  Congress 
ever  them  ceased,  and  the  power  of  the  State  began,  the  moment  they  became  within 
those  limits.  He  would  b^  leave  to  refer  to  these  provisos.  He  would  read  as  little 
as  poanble ;  but  recent  events  made  it  important  to  revive  the  recollection  of  these 
Acts,  which  appear  strangely  to  have  been  iorgoU«n<  He  had  drawn  up  these  pro- 
Tiiot  with  aU  imaginable  care. 

The  first  proviso,  aAer  the  powers  of  Congress  to  a  certain  extent  had  been  de- 
clared, and  the  words  therein  were  critically  examined — and,  indeed,  he  might  say, 
not  only  every  word,  but  every  syllable,  and  even  every  stop,  by  the  best  talents 
which  Congress  could  afford,  be  found — proceeded  thus :  *'  And  neither  the  impor- 
ter, nor  any  person,  or  persons,  claiming  from,  or  under  him,  shall  hold  any  rieht  or 
tide  whatever,  to  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  colour,  nor  to  the  service  or  Ubour 
thereof,  who  mav  be  imported,  or  brought  into  the  United  States,  or  territories,  in 
rioktion  of  this  law ;  but  the  same  shall  remain  subject  to  any  regulations,  not  con< 
"  '  ■     *  ' *  of   '  * 


tiaveniiig  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  or 
tamtories,  at  any  time  hereafter,  may  make,  for  disposing  of  any  such  negro,  mulatto, 
or  person  of  cowur.'* 

This  was  then  considered  av  a  legislative  interpretatioif  of  the  Constitution,  as  may 
be  seen  by  its  phrasec^ogy.    It  disclaimed  all  power  over  slavery,  in  all  time  to  come. 
But  it  did  not  stop  there.    The  power  was  not  only  relinquished  to  the  States,  but  also 
to  the  tenitories,  to  wit :  the  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  aH  the  slaves  brought  within 
I        their  fimits  re^ieetivel^. 

*"  The  second  proviso  is  in  the  following  terms :    **  Provided,  that  the  aforesaid  for- 

isftue,  shall  not  extend  to  the  seller,  or  purchaser,  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person 
qC  eobor,  who  maj  be  sold,  or  disposed  of,  in  virtue  of  any  regulation  which  may 
hereafter  be  made,  by  any  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  in  that  respect, 
ia  pofsuance  of  this  Act,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'* 

Here,  then,  in  these  declaratory  provisionB  of  the  Act,  there  is  an  explicit  demar- 

caCkm  of  the  bmmdary  line  t>etween  the  power  of  Congress,  and  of  $he  Legislatures 

of  the  several  States  and  territories.    The  Committee  would  observe  that  the  word 

>      **  territories"  was  onitted  in  the  last  proviso.    An  abstract  ri^t  is  admitted  to  the 

territories  in  the  first  proviso,  but  the  word  territories  was  not  used  in  the  second 

proviso.  Congress  having  had  a  revisory  power  over  the  laws  of  the  territories,  and 

were  uDwilliiijg  to  yield  that  power.    The  word  was  therefore  omitted,  but  the  right 

in  the  territems  was  recognized  to  exercise  exclusive  power  over  slaves,  within  their 

Units.    He  had  nnderstood  that  the  Legislature  of  South  Carotins,  passed  a  law  on 

the  soljjeet,  and  the  State  of  Qeor^ia  assumed  simihur  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of 

tfaislawof  Conmss.    This  had  led  to  two  results— first,  the  admission  on  the  part  of 

Cte^tess,  that  the  State  Governments  are  vested  with  the  authority  to  declare  persons 

.       wUhtA  their  fimits,  slaves ;  and  second,  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  by  the  State 

J.       Qovemmrats. 

TIbs  brought  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  proceedings  which  have  lately  taken 
.  i  piaee  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  which  had  been  very  properiy  referred  to  by  several 
^  i       ipitiemen  in  this  debate.    It  appears  that  Ohio,  acting  under  a  mistaken  zeal,  amoun- 


ting to  a  frnatic  desire,  to  meliorate  the  evils  of  slavery,  invited  a  number  of  those 
vamtnaate  pers<ms  to  take  refiige  in  that  State.  Some  remarks  appeared  in  the 
iww«pa|»eni,sorae  years  sinoe,  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  was  suggested 
the  poanWtity  that  in  some  fhture  capricious  mood,  she  might  convert  the  coloured 
persons,  who  had  been  induced  to  enter  her  limits,  into  slaves,  and  that  this  she  might 
^  beense  Congress  had  no  right  to  prevent  it  The  remarks  to  which  he  referred, 
» as  follow: 


^  AgtSskf  sappose  Congress  even  could  constKutionally  exercise  such  power,  would 

tt  be  wise,  or  desirable  &at  it  riiould  do  so  ?  when  the  'effect  would  be,  to  place  the 

^iflscent  States  in  the  Union  upon  different  footings,  as  to  rights  ?    Nay,  as  to  the 

«iost  imDortaat  right,  with  which  the  origmal  States  are  invested  ?    That  is,  the  right 

^Bf  jorisoietioa  over  persons  within  its  own  limits.    This  inquiry  may  be  extended 

thither.    Suppose  any  of  the  fi'ee  States,  self-called,  Ohio  for  instance,  m  some  caori- 

cioas  mood,  sfaould  determine  that  all  the  coloured  people,  who  have  been  invited  to 

take  refiige  m  that  State,  against  the  slavery  of  other  States,  should  be  slaves  within 

that  Stale ;  would  the  Fe&ral  Government  have  the  right  to  exercise  any  control 

over  soeh  determination  ?    Certainly  notr-the  jurisdiction  over  persons  within  the 

^units  of  Ohio,  being  exclusively  with  the  State  authorities.    Here,  then,  Ohio  would 

^  inveeted  wHfa  the  power  of  jurisdiction  over  persons  within  its  limits,  which  would 

^denied  to  another  State  admitted  to  the  Union,  subject  to  the  bar^^ed  condition. 

^eh  are  always  the  consequences  of  substituting  bargains  for  principles  in  legis- 
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What  has  Ohio  now  done  ?  Becoming  perfectly  gensible  of  the  mischiefs  which 
have  resulted  from  her  former  fanaticism,  she  has  passed  a  law,  which,  if  carried  into 
execution,  must  entail  upon  those  unfortunate  and  deluded  people,  who  came  into  her 
State,  in  the  belief  that  they  should  find  protection  there,  a  greater  evil  than  slavery 
*  itself  The  mischief  has  arrived  at  such  k  pitch,  that  the  State  has  passed  a  law,  re- 
quiring that  all  coloured  persons  in  the  State,  should  give  security  for  their  good  be- 
haviour, to  an  amount  beyond  theft-  means  to  obtain.  And  not  being  able  to  do  this, 
they  must  eitlier  be  incarcerated,  or  quit  the  State.  No  asylum  is  provided  for  them, 
but  if  the  law  should  be  carried  into  effect,  they  must  be  driven  forth — find  refuge 
where  they  can — perhaps  in  Virginia ;  and  surely  Virginia  ought  to  be  upon  the  alert 
to  counteract  this  most  probable  effect  of  the  law.  The  next  step  which  Ohio  may 
take,  may  be  to  declare  those  people  slaves,  and  it  is  more  hkely  now  tiiat  she  should 
do  so,  than  it  was  when  the  preceding  remarks  were  made,  that  she  should  now  take 
this  step,  which  is  more  onerous  and  disastrous  to  her  invited  guests  than  slavery 
itself.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  that  these  coloured  people  should  have  been  invited  ints 
that  State,  and  should  now  be  driven  abroad  as  vagabonds,  not  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  to  find  tlieir  way  to  the  clouds,  if  they  can,  or  wherever  else  they  could 
find  a  ref\ige.  He  mentioned  this  subject  to  show  how  scrupulous  the  States  ought 
to  be,  in  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  particularly  of  emancipation. 

There  was  another  point,  which  he  was  compelled  yesterday  to  omit,  haying  thea 
been  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  the  difference  between  the  rights  of  the  majority, 
claimed  from  the  various  misconceived  sources,  to  which  gentlemen  had  referred,  and 
■uch  as  were  given  by  the  Constitution  or  Social  Compact  The  specific  question 
before  us,  is,  not  what  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  majority,  nor  who  shall  be  the  ma* 
jority ;  but  who  shall  be  the  constituents  to  make  that  majority.  The  question  now 
IS,  who  are  to  be  the  constituents  ?  By  whose  votes  a  majority  of  the  members  ferm* 
ing  the  practical  Grovemment,  is  to  be  created.'  And,  then,  what  degree  of  jnrisdio- 
tion  should  this  majority  have  ?  This  must  depend  on  the  Social  Compact,  or  writle* 
Constitution  we  are  now  engaged  in  forming ;  and  that  brought  him  to  the  real  poiBft 
of  inquiry,  as  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  determining  who  shall  be  the  ceo* 
stituents,  the  rule  he  had  agreed  to  observe,  which  he  still  agreed  to  observe,  and 
which  he  hoped  all  gentlemen  would  observe,  is,  that  these  constituents  are  to  be 
made,  "  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal."  Tht 
rule  imposed  on  us,  is  to  perfect  the  great  work  now  before  us,  in  sncli  manner  at 
may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the  point  at  which 
he  left  off  yesterday. 

He  would  now  consider  the  actual,  local  differences,  arising  from  the  unequal,  sec- 
tional divisions  of  our  slave  property.  The  question  which  has  arisen,  is,  whether 
slaves  ought  to  be  counted,  in  formmg  the  basis  of  representation,  either  as  persons 
or  property  ?  It  is  a  plain  question,  if  we  agree  as  to  the  objects  of  the  fbmuttion  of 
Gt)vemment.  Why  should  they  not  be  counted  ?  They  are  persons  and  proper^ 
both.  Because  they  are  property,  shall  we  divest  them  of  their  existence-^of  their 
personal  character  ?  They  are  both  persons  and  property  in  law  and  in  fact.  He  did 
not  state  this  with  such  positiveness,  because  he  pretended  to  claim  an^  superiority 
for  his  own  opinions.  Far  from  it.  He  would  present  to  the  Committee  the  fiiw 
grounds  on  wnich  his  opinion  rests,  and  leave  them  to  decide.  He  would  point  dot 
some  of  the  supposed  aberrations  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  The  fact«  thil 
they  are  property,  is  authorised  by  the  federal  law,  the  laws  of  the  State,  intematioiMl 
law,  and  the  sanctions  of  all  laws.  Great  Britain  may  be  referred  to  on  this  sufajeel, 
on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  policy  in  that  respect.  She  is  so  fastidious  ia 
her  ideas  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  tliat  the  moment  they  touch  Britiili 
ground,  in  that  relation,  such  relation  between  them  is  entirely  cut  asunder.  Whe» 
Uien  shall  we  look  for  the  British  sanction  of  slavery  ?  We  found  it  first  her« — wa 
found  the  curse  upon  us,  for  a  curse  he  must  consider  it.  It  is  admitted  that  "wejesB- 
not  avoid  it.  That  very  nation  which  is  so  fastidious  on  the  subject  of  slareiy  ia 
British  land,  fixed  it  on  us  against  our  consent.  She  has  lately,  in  a  treaty  vnth  tiui 
country,  admitted  slaves  to  ^  property,  and  has  paid  for  them  as  such,  and  thus  ahs 
has  again  admitted  the  principle  of  slavery.  Look  first  at  her  West  India  po8ae«sMiis. 
Slavery  is  there,  in  its  essence.  The  condition  of  the  slave  there  is  miseraUe  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  here.  There  is  abundant  evidence  around  us  to  prove  that 
we  are  making  the, best  use  of  our  power,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  slaves. 

He  here  begged  to  correct  an  aberration  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mf » 
Mercer,)  as  he  conceived  it  to  be.  That  gentleman  had  laid  it  down  positivelj,  that 
a  slave  in  Virginia  had  no  civil  rights — that  he  was  property — mere  proper^.  Ha 
compared  him  even  to  cattle.  He  presumed,  however,  that  that  gentleman  w^rold  ad^ 
mit  the  existence  of  laws  which  treat  slaves  as  persons:  protecting  them  as  far  as 
wrongs  are  committed  on  persons  in  the  character  of  persons,  and  consequently  tfait 
slaves  have  civil  rights.  All  persons,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free,  not  even  exccfi(> 
ing  the  master  himstlff  who  commit  the  higher  order  of  wrongs,  such  as  murdery  M. 
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<m  sUvcB,  are  subject  to  the  punislunent  of  death.  The  distinction  on  which  this 
law  is  founded,  is,  that  the  ofience  is  committed  on  them  in  the  character  of  persons, 
«nd  on  the  cattle  In  the  character  of  property.  The  law  in  minor  cases,  for  wrongs 
done  to  slaves,  punishes  through  the  master.  As  to  the  civil  personal  rights  of  tlie 
slave,  they  are  more  strictly  enibrced  here  tlian  those  of  the  white  population.  The 
protection  wbich  they  receive  under  the  law  is  most  efficacious.  The  gentleman 
from  Loudoun  then,  wis  in  error.  If  rich  or  pc  or,  white  or  black,  murder  a  slave, 
death  is  the  punishment.  Did  gentlemen  ever  hear  of  punishment  of  death  for  kil- 
ling a  cow  ?  No,  not  even  if  the  murderer  eat  her  afberwanb ;  yet  tliess  are  the  ana- 
iogiea  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun. 

He  wonld  say,  that  the  laws  in  relation  to  slaves  are  wise  and  just.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  record  of  every  offence  charged  a£rainst  a  slave,  for  which  a  white  man 
would  be  punished  in  the  Penitentiary,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Executive,  for  its  de- 
cision :  thus  submitting  by  mere  act  of  law,  the  case  of  every  slave,  found  guilty  of 
a  crimixial  act,  to  the  pardoning  power.  According  to  the  humane  provikiion  of  the 
law,  the  slave  enjoys  privileges  which  are  not  allowed  to  any  one  ebe.  The  best 
counsei  is  provided  for  him  by  liis  master,  or  by  the  Court,  if  tlie  master  should  fail, 
and  his  rignts  are  protected  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care.  If  we  kx^k  at  tJie 
police  records  of  London,  we  shall  see  tliat  thousands  are  hung  in  that  city  witli  al- 
most as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  brutes.  Under  this  view,  then,  as  tlie  laws  re- 
cognize the  civil  rights  of  bond  as  well  as  free,  why  are  slaves  not  to  be  counted  ?  The 
feet  is,  that  whether  persons  or  property,  their  labour  produces  a  third  of  tJie  taxes  of 
the  State.  He  cared  not  in  what  character  the  slaves  produced  them.  The  practical 
resalt,  whether  counted  as  persons  or  property,  is  nearly  the  same.  But  here  is  a 
case  in  point,  of  the  unequau  taxation  of  an  imp  irtant  interest  which  requires  some 
provision  in  the  Constitution.  Gentlemen  admit  there  should  be  s<ime  provision,  and 
•flfer  a  guarantee  against  the  princijple.which  thf y  desire  to  insert  in  the  Constitution. 
What  is  the  object  m  establishing  the  fundamental  laws  ?  It  is  to  draw  from  nature, 
ctrtain  ^at  general  principles,  for  the  government  of  society,  producing  good  moral 
tendencies,  through  their  own  intrinsic  operations.  According  to  the  wise  or  unwise 
selection  of  these  principles,  would  moral  or  immoral  tendencies  be  produced  in  so- 
ciety. If  we  selected  principles  conducive  to  the  public  weal,  the  efiect  is  visible,  in 
the  moral  ornnization  which  the  community  gradually  assumes.  If  the  contrary, 
the  efiect  is  (hsclosed  in  their  corrupt  tendencies.  It  is  then  manifestly  our  duty,  to 
select  principles,  which  would  intrinsically  produce  good  and  not  evil  tendencies  upon 
societv.  He  would  here  remark,  that  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Virginia,  is 
now  believed  to  be  as  sound  as  that  of  any  other  country  m  the  world,  because  tlie 
great  principles  which  our  forefathers  selected,  had  continued  to  produce  good  moral 
tendencies  urom  that  time  to  the  present — a  period  of  more  than  54  ySars.  Is  there 
any  wonder  then,  in  our  present  moral  condition  ?  What  are  the  consequences  of  tiie 
want  of  good  principles  in  other  communities,  but  the  existence  of  immoral  tenden- 
eiee  in  ti^ir  fundamental  laws.  It  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  gentlemen  on  the  other 
8ide,are  selecting  principles,  which  have  bad  tendencies,  that  they  are  providing  reme- 
dies against  those  very  tendenciea  This  reminded  him  of  a  silly  fellow  who  msisted 
Bpon  making  himself  sick,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whetlier  physio 
wofM  kill  or  cure  him,  when  it  was  more  likely  to  kill  tlian  cure  him. 

He  had  paid  every  attention  to  the  pathetic  complaints,  which  had  been  made  by 

Sntlemen  on  the  other  side,  but  more  particularly  to  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
unpshire,  (Mr.  Naylor)  to  whom  he  had  listened  witli  peculiar  delight,  not  only  on 
seconntof  the  eloquence,  but  the  philanthropy  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  his  re- 
marks.   Tliat  gentleman  had  called  upon  us  for  justice  to  the  people  of  the  West. 
Mr.  6.  said,  could  he  see  the  injustice  complained  of,  he  would  obey  the  call  vntli 
pleasure.     But  he  could  not  see  any  analogy  in  the  cases,  which  it  was  said  called  for 
the  exercise  of  this  act  of  justice.     The  complaint  is,  that  the  people  East  of  the 
ftidge  demand  protection  for  their  property,  and,  at  the  same  time,  refuse  protection 
to  the  persons  of  those  West  of  the  Ridge.     This,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  the  case ; 
feir  the  exclusion  of  persons,  which  is  demanded  for  the  protection  of  property,  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.     There  is  no  analogy,  however,  in  the 
two  cases.     The  Eastern  people  have  persons  as  well  as  property  to  protect.     The 
Western,  persons  only,  so  rar  as  the  exclusion  is  intended  to  go — and  tlie  exclusion  of 
persons  is  the  same  both  on  the  West  and  the  East  side  of  the  Ridge.     The  Eastern 
people  have  as  much  interest  to  protect  person  as  property.     The  renal  laws  are  the 
same  and  must  always  be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Ridge.     The  Western  peo- 
ple, who  had  no  property  to  protect,  and  into  whose  hands  it  was  now  proi)osed  to 
place  the  power  of  protection,  were  not  only  not  interested  in  affording,  but  were  in- 
terested in  depriving  property  of  that  protection.     They  would  be  aided  too,  in  doing 
lilis  without  injury  to  themselves,  by  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  property  on  this 
*iid  the  other  side  of  the  Ridge — and  particularly  the  great  disproportion  jn  the  slaves^ 
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He  asserted,  that  on  the  formation  of  the  social  compact  there  were  two  parties-the 
governors  and  the  governed,  and  that  tlie  conditions  of  the  compact,  were  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  the  quid  pro  quo.     The  governed  give  up  a  portion  of  their 
rights  to  be  coumensated  for,  by  the  protection  of  other  rights  to  be  afforded  by  the 
Government.     There  was  then  a  stipulated  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Govemmeat 
to  protect  property,  and  there  was  a  greater  difficulty  in  complying  with  this  obligt- 
ti^  than  in  the  protection  of  persons.     The  gentlemen  admit  Doth  tliese  obligations. 
No  one  would  deny  them.     Is  not  the  Government  bound  therefore,  on  this  principle 
of  quid  pro  quo^  in  return  for  property  given  up  to  protect  tlie  residue  ?  This  admieaion 
seemed  to  hhn  to  settle  the  question  absolutely.     What  are  we  now  doing?  We  are 
about  to  constitute  an  agent  to  protect  both  person  and  property.     Here  are  two  in- 
terests.    The  great  object  is  to  protect  both.     Would  it  be  wise  to  choose  an  agent 
who  had  an  interest  in  protecting  both  or  one  only  ?  Surely  all  the  world  would  agree, 
that  he  ought  to  have  an  inteiejt  in  protecting  both,  and  not  one  only.     Here  another 
question  is  presented.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  protection  of  wealth,  a 
term  which  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  property.     Property  in  se,  is  not 
wealth.  It  is  property,  in  large  masses,  which  constitutes  weallli.     Property  in  small 
portions  is  not  wealUi ;  and  no  one  has  ever  insinuated  or  thought  of  atfording  more 
protection  to  large  than  to  small  portions  of  property.    Hence,  the  poor  man's  proper- 
ty is  to  be  as  much  protected  as  the  rich  mans.     It  is  property  which  is  to  be  protect- 
ed then — whether  in  large  or  small  portions,  and  not  wealth — tlie  property  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  and  the  property  of  the  pwjr  in  this  country  is  vastly  mow 
extensive  than  tliat  of  the  rich.      And  the  protection  of  property  indiscriminately, 
would  strip  the  argument  of  the  protection  of  wealth,  *by  higher  sanctiona  never 
thought  of,  of  all  its  terrors. 
Several  gentlemen, and  particularly  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke)  moll 
,    earnestly  invites  us  to  place  the  protection  of  our  property,  on  the  morals  of  tlie  peo- 
ple West  of  the  Ridge,  and  not  on  tlieir  interests.      Will  the  gentlemen  return  the 
compliment  to  their  brethren  East  of  tlie  Rid^e,  and  place  their  protection  on  onr 
morals  ?    If  so,  we  are  then  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  we  are  all  moral — "all  ho- 
norable men" — diFregarding  altogether  the  selfish  notions  of  interest.      If  tliis  be  re- 
ally the  case,  he   would  respectluUy  ask  these  gentlemen  what  would  be  the  use  of 
Government  at  all.'*  Government  is  not  intended  for  moral,  honorable  men;  batwa 
protection  against  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  man  ;  and  if  man  were  totally  ex- 
empt from  all  vices  and  imperfections,  tliere  would  be  no  necessity  for  Government 
at  ali.     It  was  strange  to  him  that  gentlemen  did  not  see,  that  this  was  a  new  ema- 
nation of  the  French  philosophy  of  tlie  perfectibihty  of  man;  and  that  if  adopted 
here,  would  be  attended  with  tlie  same  results  which  attended  it  in  France.    It  fiiiled 
in  France,  aftd  will  fail  in  every  other  country  in  which  it  may  be  tried,  simply,  h** 
cause  it  is  founded  in  a  false,  ihoiigh  flattering  hypothesis.     The  notion  of  the  pe^ 
fectibility  of  man  affords  tlie  most  flattering  unction  to  his  vanity,  but  unfortnnately 
for  him  it  has  no  real  existence,  and  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  mischievous,  delusive  vision 
of  the  mind.      The  gentlemen,  in  support  of  tliis  tallacious  doctrine,  refer  ua  to  the 
liberality  of  the  slaveholders  on  the  East  side  of  the  Ridge  towards   the  non-slave- 
holders on  the  West,  as  an  example  in  point,  in  favor  of  his  proposition.     It  is  true  Vi^ 
finia  was  thus  liberal  in  that  particular  case,  and  is  always  liberal.     She  gave  up 
er  western  lands,  sufficient  to  form  an  extended  empire  in  themselves.      She  waa 
libera]  to  Kentucky;  and  she  has  ever  been  liberal,  in  her  intercourse  with  her  sister 
States.     Whence  the  causes  of  this  celebrity  of  Virginia  liberality  ?      Surely,  from 
the  naorol  tendencies  of  her  fundamental  laws  for  fifly-four  years.      They  teach  her 
that  it  is  to  her  interest  to  be  hberal,  and  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  for  nations. 
Could  there  be  higher  compliments  to  the  wisdom  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Virgi- 
nia than  are  contained  in  these  demonstrations  ?      He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  to  an  example,  forming  on  awful  contrast  to  the  one  presented  by  the 
gentleman.      It  was  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government.     An  excessive  tax  has 
been  imposed  by  that  Government,  as  he  conceived,  in  direct  violation  of  morals,  prin- 
ciples, and  the  plainest  provisions  of  our  written  Constitution.     It  originated  in  com- 
binations of  particular  sections  of  country  to  tax  other  sections.     These  combinations 
were  effected  by  invitations  given  by  certain  political  fanatics  to  other  fanatics,  to 
meet  in  Convention,  at  Harrisburg,  during  the  recess  of  Congress;   excluding  tU 
the  sections  of  country  intended  to  be  made  tributary  from  these  invitations.      *ir* 
ginia  was  not  honored  with  an  invitation,  nor  any  SUite  South  or  Soutli-West  of  Vi^ 
ginia.  This  Convention,  thus  composed,  unblushingly  met  at  Harrisburg  in  open  daj; 
organized  themselves  into  a  Convention,  with  all  the  assumed  honors  and  fonnaliti«« 
awarded  to  this  Conventiop  ;  and  there  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  Tariff  Act  which 
was  subsequently  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Congress.      This  Act  was  passed  in  direct 
violation  of  every  principle  of 'taxation  heretof«>re  held  sacred,  and  was  addressed*) 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human  henrt.      It  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  electioneering 
and  of  avarice,  which  reckless  of  all  principle,  invited  the  manujfacturer  to  teiy  upon 
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the  Ubor  of  others,  instead  of  his  own  labor,  not  only  for  support,  but  even  for  the 
iccumulation  of  wealth  ;  and  actually  furpjslied  him  with  means,  of  taking  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labor  of  another,  which,  if  done  without  the  sanction  of  this  iniquitous 
Act,  wooJd  amount  to  a  criininal  offence.  Tlie  effect  of  tliis  Act  has  been  to  demo* 
raUze  the  whole  country,  and  to  impoverish  tlie  whole  of  the  tributary  parts  of  it.  It 
baa  taken  from  his  own  pocket  every  current  dollar  he  possessed;  and  would  go  on 
to  prevent  bim  from  ever  re-possessing  anotlier.  JNor  is  tliere  any  hope  for  any  relief 
igainat  this  unprincipled  imposition,  so  long  as  this  baneful,  electioneering  spirit  shall 
eontinue  to  direct  our  councils.  It  is  the  most  unrelenting^^  spirit,  and,  instead  of  our 
hoping  for  relaxation,  it  is  constantly  in  search  of  some  little  modicum  of  property 
remaining  untaxed  for  the  tax  of  the  next  year.  (See  note  at  the  end.)  Such  ore  the 
effects  of  the  unprincipled  measures  recommended  by  this  fanatical  Convention  at 
HarrisbuT^;  w^hich,  after  usurping  all  the  powers  of  an  authorised  Convention,  kept 
a  regular  journal  of  their  proceedmgs,  and  ai\er  their  adjournment,  officially  forward- 
ed ium  a  copy  thereof.  Now,  he  would  ask  all  men,  above  and  below  the  mountaina 
—^  christians — all  lovers  of  right  and  haters  of  evil,  to  determine  whether  such  ' 
proceedings  can,  or  ought  to  be  tolerated  ?  If  so,  how  deplorable  is  our  condition  be- 
low the  mountains !  The  General  Government  first  plunders  us  under  a  pretext  of 
protecting  manufactures,  of  every  dollar  within  tlieir  reach ;  and  then  our  trons^  ' 
mountain  bretliren  gravely  ask  us  to  trust  tlie  residue,  if  there  be  any,  to  their  morals^ 
The  gentlemen  then  charge  Virginia  with  impoverishment  and  degradation,  and  seeiii 
to  intimate  that  both  have  arisen  from  the  imperfections  of  our  organic  laws.  It  is 
trot  that  Virginia  is  imprjverished,  but  not  degraded.  Is  that  unpoverishment  con- 
fioedto  Virginia,  or  does  it  not  extend  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  of  the  tribu* 
t»iy  scene  of  country  ?  If  so,  then  the  extravagant  impositions  under  the  Tariff  Act, 
mart  be  the  true  cause  of  tliat  impoverishment :  Not  the  supposed  imperfections  of 
the  organic  laws  of  Virginia.  They  have  moral  tendencies  which  never  could  pro- 
duce impoverishment.  The  bankruptcy  of  V  ir^nnia,  i^  in  cw^A — not  in  morals,  rmr  id 
principles.  Amids»tall  her  mistortunt-s  and  iinj»uverit,iiiaent,  she  stands  now  as  erect 
aod  distinguished  in  .morald  and  in  principles,  as  she  has  ever  done  at  any  former 
time.  The  true  cause,  then,  of  tlie  bankruptcy  of  Virginia  in  cash/ia  the  Tariff  Act. 
This  plunders  all  our  ctfsA,  and  that  being  taken  away,  impoverishment  is  tlie  necesr 
•ary  consequence.  Here,  tlien,  is  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  for  this  deplorable 
eff&ct,  without  resorting  to  imputations  against  our  fundiunentol  laws  as  the  cause  of 
H:  The  attributable  cause  having  no  aihnity  n(M:  relationship  to  the  effect  suggested 
to  be  prodoced  by  it. 

Wo  here  have  to  encounter  another  pathetic  appeal  to  our  feelings.     Several  gen- 
tlemen, and  particularly  the  learned  gentleman  Irom  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer)  wnose 
•bteoce  he  regretted,  liad  urged  wiJi  great  earnestness,  claims  lor  military  services, 
randered  during  the  las:  war,  by  our  brethren  of  the  West.     The  absent  gentleman 
drew  in  the  most  vivid  wilours  tliese  patriotic  services — exliibited  so  much  sensibility 
and  exhausted  so  much  time  on  tiie  occasion,  as  to  satisfy  every  hearer,  tliat  he  must 
himself  have  been  an  honorable  partaker  in  the  scene.     But  Mr.  G.  hardly  expected 
that  he  would  have  exhausted  sn  much  declamation  in  eulojiums  upon  the  patriotism 
and  heroism  of  these  defenders  of  tlieir  country,  because  this  tribunal  was  tlie  last  in 
the  world  to  whose /<^e  ings  appeals  of  any  kind  should  be  made.     No,  Sir ;  ours  is  the 
•evere  duty  to  search  for  principles,  and  not  to  indulge  our  feelings.     There  was  no 
piember  of  Uje  Committee,  more  ready  than  himself,  to  do  ample  justice  tp  tlie  hero- 
iam  and  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  of  tlie  West  on  that  occasion.     But  he  cuuld  see 
no  affinity,  whatever,  between  those  feelings,  and  the  claims  so  pathetically  urged  by 
^he  gentleman,  for  extending  to  them  the  ri;j;ht  vf  suffrage,  or  any  other  ciyiT  right 
whatever.     To  ascertain  this  point,  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  first  principles. 
It  would  be  observed,  that  Irom  the  origin  of  society  to  Uie  present  time,  some  of  its 
■iembers  possessed  physical  i>owers,  and  others  possessed  money.     It  is  the  duty  of 
tiiose  who  possess  the  physical  power,  to  delend  tlie  society  by  arms.     It  is  tlie  duty 
of  those  who  have  money,  to  pay  their  defenders  full  compensation  for  their  services. 
The  militia  laws  are  the  arbiters  between  tlinse  who  fight  and  those  who  pay.    In  th9 
Present  case,  our  brave  end  patriotic  defenders  were  luUy  paid,  and  when  tliat  was 
^Bj  there  was  an  end  of  all  obligation  between  the  parties.     If  they  have  not  yet 
**ceiTed  compensation  enough — in  the  name  of  God,  give  them  more.     It  must  be 
l>r«iiimed  that  they  have  received  enough,  because  tliere  is  no  grumbling  upon  that 
^iore.     But  the  great  objection  to  this  principle  is,  tlie  intermixture  of  civil  and  mili- 
^  rights.      What  would  be  the  effect  of  placing  military  claims  for  services  at  the 
'(Hmtain  of  all  power  ?     It  would  be  to  subvert  tlie  order  of  the  civil  and  military  au- 
jHiorities — making  tlie  civil  subordinate  to  the  military,  instead  of  the  military  subor- 
^^Uoate  to  the  civil  authority  ;  and  tlius,  with  a  mere  scrape  of  a  pen,  convert  a  free, 
/^imblican  Government,  into  a  military,  despotic  one.     Pay,  then,  the  military  in 
^id,  in  money,  in  mihtary  honors,  in  gratitude,  in  love,  if  you  please;  but  for  Gtxi's 
^ke,  never  pay  them  in  your  civil  nor  religious  rights.     But  Keep  forever  military 
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and  civil  rights  eeporate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Some  gelitleinen  haye  most 
gravely  and  seriously  complained  that  we  withhold  their  rights  from  them.  He  shoold 
be  glad  to  know  what  rights  tliey  mean.  He  would  be  happy  to  hear  what  rights  thev 
are.  He  knows  of  none — nor  has  he  heard  any  described.  The  only  right,  whicn 
he  conceived  the  gentleman  could  allude  to,  is  the  riglU  to  do  wrong.  They  call  upon 
us  to  surrender  to  tliem  the  power  of  taxing  a  species  of  our  property  without  taxing 
their  own.  To  do  so  would  be  a  wrong ^  not  a  ri^hl — certainly  not  AvigfU  included  in 
his  system  of  ethics.  They  complain  of  our  retusing  them  their  natural  right  of  saf^ 
frage.  They  say  it  is  cruel  to  deprive  the  poor  of  their  natural  right  of  voting.  Yet, 
in  Uie  next  breath,  they,  themselves,  exclude  more  than  half  the  nation  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  same  ri^ht.  They  must  necessarily  carry  the  ri^ht  to  its  whole  extent, 
or  abandon  it  altogeUier ;  otherwise  tliey  would  be  guilty  of  ue  most  evident  incon* 
sistency  in  their  own  doctrines.  Let  a  case  be  put  mcluding  a  youth  of  twenty-one 
years  of  a^e,  according  to  their  rule,  and  excluding  one  of  twenty.  Let  the  youth  of 
twenty  take  up  tlie  memorial  recently  presented  to  us — written  with  great  ability  and 
eloquence — and  read  it  to  the  youth  of  twenty-one  included  within  the  rule,  which 
arbitrarily  excludes  himself;  and  then  address  him  as  follows :  '<  I  am  a  mack 
smarter  tellow  tlien  you  are.  I  can  out- read  you — out- write  you,  and  out-cipher  you. 
I  can  out- run  you — out-jump  you — throw  you  down,  and  whip  you  after  you  get  up. 
In  the  point  of  the  fashionable  consummation  of  the  qualifications  for  a  voter,  such 
is  the  thickness  of  my  pericranium,  that  I  can  drink  a  quart  of  whiskey  to  your  pint, 
and  give  a  better  vote  than  you  can  afterwards.  Is  it  not  cruel,  then,  that  one  to 
highly  gifted  for  a  voter  as  myself,  should  be  excluded  by  a  rule  of  right,  which  in- 
cludes such  a  booby  as  you  are  ?*'  What  reply  could  be  made  to  so  just  and 
patlietic  cortiplaint  ?  Certainly  none,  if  the  rule  be  right.  This  would  prove  inoon- 
testably,  that  all  claims  grounded  on  natural  rights  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  we 
must  act  upon  expediency  alone.  That  we  must  observe  the  injunction  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  extend  tlie  right  of  sutfrage  in  such  manner  only,  as  we  shall  judge  moiA 
conducive  to  tlie  public  weal,  and  to  tliose  only,  who  shall  possess  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  common,  permanent  attachment  to  the  community. 

Mr.  G.  said,  he  was  now  approaching  a  point  in  the  debate,  which  filled  him  with 
pain  and  regret ;  because  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  in  it  some  departure  from  that 
spirit  of  decorum,  as  well  as  of  confidence  and  affection,  which  had  heretofore  cha- 
racterised the  debate.  He  alluded  to  certain  observations  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge)  which  he  could  not  help  construing  into  polite  threats,  from 
the  influence  of  the  physical  power  West  of  the  Ridge.  The  language  used  by  tlie 
gentleman,  was  not  presented  to  us  in  tlie  insulting  terms  of  "  war,  pestilence  and  fa- 
mine ;"  but  it  was  equally  intelligible,  and  to  him  not  less  repulsive.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  reciprocating  either  the  spirit  or  language  of  these  threats.  God  forbid 
that  he  should  infuse  one  drop  of  bitterness  into  this  debate  !  The  first  object  of  his 
heart  was,  to  improve  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession.  Such  language  as 
"  war,  pestilence  and  famine,*'  had  been  heretofore  banished  from  this  Convention; 
and  he  thanked  God  for  it.  But  can  any  other  interpretation  bo  put  upon  tlie  follow- 
ing observations  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  but  poUte  threats  of  the  physical 
force  of  the  West  against  tlie  East : 

*^  How  fatal,  then,  will  be  the  effects,  sliould  you  be  guilty  of  misrule  !  You  say, 
to  be  sure,  that  we  are  a  minority  :  vf  the  freeholders,  perhaps  we  may  be  :  but  look 
at  the  votes  given  at  tlie  polls,  where  the  true  voice  of  tlie  people  of  Virginia  was 
beard ;  and  it  will  appear,  that  while  yim  represent  2t<(),0(K)  of  that  people,  we  repre- 
sent 402,000  of  them.  I  acknowledge  that  so  v.ist  an  odds  proves  one  thing,  at  least ; 
it  proves  that  heroic,  moral  boldness  which  inspires  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed 
to  a  new  Constitution.  It  proves  that  they  are  as  daring  and  firm,  as  I  well  know 
them  to  be  upright  and  honorable." 

Whil  is  tlie  meaning  of  this  language  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  presenting  the 
odds  between  402,000  whites  on  the  West  side  of  the  Ridge,  and  280,000  on  the  East? 
Why  call  -upon  us  to  exert  heroic,  moral  boldness,  in  giving  a  vote  upon  the  present 

auestion,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience  ?  He  meant  not  to  press 
lis  argument  upon  the  minds  of  others,  similarly  circumstanced  with  himself.  But 
he  could  not  abandon  the  duty  of  stating  its  impressions  upon  his  own  mind.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  surrender  the  power  demanded  under  the  infloence 
of  these  threats,  especially  when  tlie  uses  intended  to  be  made  of  the  physical  power 
were  openly  avowed.  Other  gentlemen,  similarly  circumstanced,  might  do  so;  but 
in  such  cose,  their  only  reliance,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  must  be  in  the  morals  of  ovj^ 
Western  brethren,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  their 
constituents.  If  so,  amiable  may  be  the  thought — philanthropic  the  intent — and  gene- 
rous the  act,  but  deadly  the  mistake  in  his  judgment  to  their  own  interests,  and  to  thA 
interests  of  their  constituents — v4in,  indeed,  he  feared,  would  be  tliis  reliance. 

If  threats  thus  bold  are  to  be  presented  to  us,  while  the  physical  force  of  the  WcMit 
if  restrained  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  with  how  much  more  force  will  \h»j 
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Mttil  us,  when  we  shall  yield  up  the  Constitution  at  their  biddin^r,  and  they  ahall 
have  maide  the  laws,  under  their  own  interpretation  of  it.  In  that  casei  instead  of 
bung  restzained  by  a  sacred  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  they  will  have 
both  Go>operatiiig  with  the  threatened  physical  force  on  their  side.  He  should  think, 
that  these  circumsianceB  would  present  a  most  awful  question,  for  the  consideration 
of  every  member  as  well  as  of  every  individual  inhabitant  East  of  the  Ridge.  Whilst, 
however,  he  left  other  gentlemen  to  their  own  reflections,  he.  would  state  with  frank- 
ness, their  effect  on  his  own  mind.  He  could  never,  for  a  moment,  think  of  voting 
agaixkst  his  own  conscientious  convictions,  under  the  influence  of  any  threats  what- 
ever. So  &rfh>m  it,  they  would  serve  to  fortily  him  in  acting  fuUv  up  to  those  con- 
victkms.  He  should  vote,  therefore,  with  more  firmness,  than  if  he  had  not  been 
told,  that  there  were  4()2/XK)  wliites  on  the  West  side  of  the  Ridge,  who  could  be  ar- 
rayeNd  against  280,000  on  the  East  side,  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1^^  *,  and  even  if 
be  bad  doubled  before,  these  threats,  with  the  avowals  they  contained,  would  serve  to 
dissipate  those  doubts,  and  fix  more  decidedly  his  impressions.  The  arguments  of 
the  gentleman,  mav  have  their  full  force  upon  those,  who  expect  to  reap  a  beneficial 
effect  from  that  iniuence ;  but  they  could  only  be  repulsive  to  him,  who  was  threat- 
ened, as  well  as  his  own  constituents,  to  be  the  victims  of  that  influence.  He  could 
■ot  avoid  also,  suggesting  to  the  gentleman,  although  he  did  so  with  OTeat reluctance, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  good  feelings,  that  these  threats  mav  serve  to  teach  him  two  most 
important  lessons.  The  first;  that  the  people  below  the  Ridge,  will  always  be  found 
to  nave  as  much  of  that  '*  heroic,  moral  boldness,"  and  to  be  as  ^'  daring  and  firm,"  as 
any  occasion  shall  require.  Second ;  that  they  will  necessarily  be  driven,  with  how- 
ever freat  reluctance,  to  the  ascertainment,  to  the  iiill  extent  of  all  their  energies  and 

etties,  fiscal  and  physical. 

-.  G.  said,  these  reflections  had  naturally  drawn  his  attention  to  some  remarks 
by  the  venerable  gentleman  from  I^udoun,  (Mr.  Monroe)  in  relation  to  a  pro- 
bable separation  of  this  State.  That  gentleman  bad  earnestly  admonished  us  of  the 
danger  oif  sach  separation,  which  was  much  enhanced  by  our  divisions  and  colhsions 
of  opinion  here.  Surely,  such  danger  must  \>e  visible  to  all,  when  Uiey  see  tliis  array  of 
force  presented  against  force  ;  and  sorely  all  will  admit  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Omvention  to  guard  against  an  impending  evil  of  so  much  magnitude.  The  mere 
eompansons  of  force  agamst  force,  must  be  fraught  with  danger ;  particularly  when  a 
feognphical  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  parties  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  otner.  He  feared  the  danger  was  greater  than  was  generally  apprehended,  and  Uiat 
the  best  mode  of  subduing  it,  would  be  to  command  our  own  passions,  and  to  bring 
o«  own  deliberations  to  harmonious  results.  The  moment  the  suggestion  of  the  ee^ 
paiationof  Virginia  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  it  entered  deeply  into 
his  own  mind,  and  extended  itself  into  a  thousand  ramifications,  whicli  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  trace  in  all  their  various  bearings.  He  verily  believed  tliat  more  extensive 
eonsequenees  would  result  firom  that  deplorable  event,  tlian  could  at  once  enter  into 
the  eontemplation  of  any  gentleman.  Can  any  gentleman  believe  tliat  the  separation 
of  Virginia  would  stop  there  ?  If  tliere  be  really  any  one  who  thought  so,  he  could 
not  have  <ie voted  much  reflection  to  the  subject.  The  forcible  separation  of  Virg'mia, 
mutt  and  will  lead  to  a  separation  of  tlie  United  States,  come  when  it  will.  This 
would  be  tlie  probable  eflfect  of  the  forcible  separation  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  but 
partJcuUurly  so  of  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  her  relations — and  especially  her  geo- 
graphical relations  to  me  United  States.  Have  we  not  awful  indications  of  the  pro- 
EafaM  separation  of  Vir^nia,  not  only  fr(mi  what  is  passing  in  Uiis  Hall,  but  also  out 
of  doors  ?  What  is  gomg  on  in  tlie  country  at  this  moment,  from  excitements  pro- 
duced by  our  debates  here  ?  An  anxious  and  ardent  spirit  is  seen  to  exist  in  the  coun- 
try generally ;  and  the  excitement  in  one  district  has  displayed  itself,  in  actually  send- 
ing mstroctions  to  a  distinguished  member  of  tliis  body. 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  saw  from  the  newspapers,  that  tlie  people  of  other  districts 
were  actually  taking  the  business  of  this  Convention  into  their  own  hands,  lie  saw 
ibmi  a  single  vote  given  by  two  of  tlie  most  venerable  and  distinguished  members  of 
this  body  (Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe)  was  caJHng  for  instructions  from  their  res- 
pecUve  districts.  Could  not  every  gentleman  see  in  these  extraordinary  excitements 
and  actual  movements  of  the  people,  great  danger  of  a  separation,  particularly  where 
a  geograjphical  line  of  demarcation  was  already  designated,  for  separating  the  comba- 
ttnts.  No  human  being  can  foresee  tlie  extent  of  these  excitements,  nor  the  excesses 
to  which  they  may  be  carried.  We  have  already  seen  one  honorable  member  of  this 
body  called  upon  under  their  mfluence  to  abandon  his  conscience  or  his  sent,  and 
^ho  had  aetuaUy  abandoned  his  seat  ratlier  than  his  conscience.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  was 
Ur  fiom  making  these  remarks,  with  a  view  of  depriving  tlie  people  of  their  unques- 
Uonable  right  of  instructing  tlieir  members  on  this  floor.      He  tliought  it  notonly 


right 
ina^itude 


their  unquestionable  right,  but  their  indispensable  duty  to  do  so,  if  they  thought  the 

itude  of  the  occasion  called  for  tiieir  interference ;  and  he  beaded  leave  here  to 

tejpoat  an  opinion  which  he  had  already  expressed,  that  a  division  oTlhis  State  neces- 
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earily  involved  a  division  of  the  United  States.  In  re^rd  to  Uie  force  held  up  w  ter- 
rorem  he  could  only  say,  that  whenever  the  awful  occasion  should  arise  for  caUing  m 
force  to  settle  collisions  and  divisions  amongst  ourselves,  the  destinies  of  this  country 
will  not  be  settled  by  the  physical  force  on  tlie  West  side  of  the  Ridge,  nor  ot  the 
whole  United  States  alone.  iNo  genUeman  could  have  thought  much  upon  this  alarni- 
imr  subiect,  who  would  not  perceive,  that  the  physical  force  of  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe,  would  settle  the  desUnies  of  this  country  in  that  deprecated  event.  Jlhe 
mind,  in  contemplating  consequences,  could  not  avoid  discerninff,  in  a  crisis  so  awful, 
that  the  great  and  splendid  city  of  New  York  would  have  much  more  to  dread  than 
the  city  of  Richmond  ;  for  the  very  existence  of  that  great  city  depends  upon  con- 
tinirencies  beyond  her  own  control ;  and,  in  the  event  of  divisions  ajid  collisions 


States  must  be  determined  by  the  physical  force  of  foreign  nations  ?  ,  And  then  ex- 
tended their  thoughts  to  the  douceurs  which  tliey  have  to  offer,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  physical  force  ?  If  thev  have  not  done  so  heretofore,  they  surely  have 
omitted  to  perform  a  most  essential  and  indispensable  duty  ;  and  he  begged  now  Xo  be 
jndulired  in  calling  their  best  reflections  to  Uiat  important  subject.  It  the  people  of 
Virginia  could  be  so  wild  and  so  fooUsh,  as  to  rush  forward  to  a  separation  of  the 
^tate,  let  the  enquiry  now  be  made,  what  douceurs  have  our  transmontane  brethren 
po  offer  for  the  physical  force  of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  ?  Nothmg— lite* 
fally  rwUdng;  whilst  the  people  on  tlie  East  side  of  the  uiountains,  have  tlie  rooet  at- 
tractive ancl  influential  douceur  tliat  could  possibly  be  oft'ered — commerce — the  niofl( 
valuable  and  seductive  in  Uie  world.  Commerce — consisting  of  the  most  suitable 
^ples,  which  any  part  of  the  world  can  produce,  for  tlie  commercial  nations  of  Eus- 
^pe;  and  which  may  be  given  in  exchange  for  Uieir  productions  equally  suited  lo 
i)ljir  own  wants.  Hence  our  douceurs  might  consist  of  advantages,  not  sacrifice*. 
Jiot withstanding  these  convictions,  and  altliough  he  never  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  professions  of  patriotism,  or  of  the  motives  which  govern  his  conduct,  be 
yrould  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  he  would  dejjrecate  a  division  of  this  State,  or  of 
the  United  States,  as  much  as  any  gentleman  in  them.  But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
ppeak  of  things  as  they  are — things  so  irresistibly  fixed,  in  the  relation  of  natiom, 
that  neither  himself,  feeble  as  he  was,  however  he  might  wish  it,  nor  the  whole  power 
pf  this  Convention — nor  of  the  United  States,  could  alter  or  avoid.  The  venerable 
gentleman  from  Loudoun,  had  expressed  his  doubts  whether  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  permit  a  division  of  this  State,  even  were  she  to  require  it  He 
would  respectfully  ask,  how  could  the  Government  of  the  United  States  prevent  it.^ 
He  knew  tliat  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  required  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  separation  of  any  Slate  in  tlie  Union.  But  when  force  is  once 
brought  into  action,  it  puts  at  defiance  all  civil  regulations  whatever.  ( Inter  armm 
fiiUnt  leges.)  Whenever  tliis  is  the  case,  all  our  civil  relations  become  changed,  and 
we  must  look  to  force  alone  to  give  the  law.  In  that  case,  he  would  respecttially  ask 
gentlemen,  how  tlie  General  Government  could  prevent  such  a  deprecated  calajnity, 
JF  it  would  i  What  means  have  they,  which  they  could  employ  for  such  a  purpose  } 
Could  it  be  prevented  by  degrading  us  still  further  by  more  Tariffs,  or  by  physical 
force.'  These  means  would  be  feeble,  aggravating  and  incompetent,  lie  would 
again  recur  to  the  remark  which  he  had  betbre  made,  that  the  destinies  of  this 
country  would  not  be  settled  by  tlie  physical  force  of  this  country  alone  ;  and  whibl 
he  looked  at  that  circumstance  with  as  much  awe  and  regret  as  any  gentleman  on  this 
floor,  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  what  was  passing  ben)re  tliem.  Independently  of 
the  separation  of  this  State,  the  General  Government  has  already  produced  excite> 
ments  enough  in  the  country  to  hazard  the  Union,  by  the  unprincipled  and  oppfB»> 
iive  measures,  which  he  had  already  mentioned.  He  saw  in  tlie  newspapers  that  en- 
qoiries  had  already  commenced,  into  the  probable  effects  of  the  Tariff,  Internal  Im- 
provements, and  other  usurpations  of  the  General  Government  upon  the  Union  of 
these  States.  Mr.  G.  said  tliat  he  had  seen  some  most  able  and  eloquent  dissertati- 
ons, said  to  be  written  by  one  of  tlie  ablest  statesmen  and  patriots  in  the  United 
States,  (he  alluded  to  the  Rev.  Mr  .Channing  of  Boston,)  containing  inquiries,  into  the 
probable  separation  of  the  Union,  resulting  from  the  various  usurpations  of  the  Gene* 
ral  Government,  but  particularly  from  tlie  Tariff  and  Internal  Improvement  Acta. 
These  causes  he  seemed  to  think  were  at  least  sufficient  to  hazard  the  integrity  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  had  gone  into  this  course  of  reflection  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  reflections  of  others,  and  brinffing  about  conciliation  and  harmony  amongst  our- 
selves, but  he  greatly  feared  that  Uiey  would  be  utterly  unavailing.  He  womd  now 
most  respectfuUy  ask  gentlemen,  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  best  mode  of  avoiding 
our  own  embarrassments,  and  of  relieving  the  country  firom  existing  alarms  and  dim- 
eoltiea.    The  best  that  had  occurred  to  hun,  was,  to  banish  as  ^ar  as  possible  oar  own 
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tfiifiTitiona,  and  to  approach  to  unanimity  in  something--that  we  sbould  banish  onr 
awn  pAssaont  and  prepossessions,  and  cahnly,  coolly,  and  confidentially  consult  with 
each  other,  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity.  He  would 
warn  gentlemen  a^nst  the  effects  of  carrying  any  question — especially  one  of  great 
magn^ude — by  a  lean  majority.  He  tliought  nothing^  good  could  be  gained  by  such 
a  proceeding.  The  country  never  could  be  tranquillized  so  long  as  Uie  people  see 
tut  we  have  no  confidence  in  our  own  measures — measures  of  so  high  a  character  as 
imperiously  to  demand  both  our  own  confidence  and  theirs.  This  redeeming  spirit  of 
harmony,  of  confidence,  <}£  conciliation  and  concession,  should  commence  in  this 
HaU.  It  is  our  imperious  duty  to  be  the  first  in  making  manifestations  of  this  saving 
■pirit  here.  Let  us  then,  with  a  magnanimous  disinterestedness  and  self-denial,  set 
a  noble  example  to  our  constituents,  and  thus  tranquillize  their  passions  and  relieve 
their  alarms.  He  would  ask  no  more  from  other  gentlemen,  than  he  was  disposed  to 
yield  himself.  He  sincerely  wished  to  ascertain  the  propositions  for  amendment, 
which  would  command  the  confidence  of  tlie  greatest  majorities.  He  would  himself 
^^ee  to  amendments,  which  he  could  not  fully  approve,  provided  gentlemen  on  the 
ouier  Side  would  make  similar  relaxations  on  their  part.  For  the  purposes  of  union 
and  harmony,  he  was  disposed  to  go  to  the  utmost  points  which  his  conscience  would 
permit;  but  he  should  deeply  deprecate  the  adoption  of  any  measure  whatever,  which 
would  not  command  the  confidence  of  a  great  majority.  Less  than  that,  he  was  per- 
fect convinced,  would  never  relieve  our  present  deplorable  embarrassments. 

Thoe  was  one  impression  upon  his  mind,  which  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  others  with  peculiar  emphasis.  It  was,  that  small  changes  could  never  pro- 
duce a  division  of  a  State,  whether  produced  by  unanimity  or  not;  whilst  great 
dumgfls  would  at  least  hazard  such  a  result,  unless  unanimously  adopted ;  or  at  least 
by  a  majority  approaching  to  unanimity.  Great  changes  made  by  an  almost  equal 
btlsBce  of  opimon,  are  the  best  calculated  to  produce  great  hazards,  and  will  neces- 
arily  doso,  unless  checked  by  an  interposing  Providence.  In  this  staffe  of  our  busi- 
EMf  he  had  no  specific  propositions  to  ofier.  All  he  could  do,  was  to  throw  out  these 
iieas,  and  solemnly  to  pledge  himself  to  indulge  to  the  utmost,  a  spirit  of  concUiation 
and  coDcesaion.  He  earnestly  invited  other  gentlemen  to  turn  tiieir  minds  towards 
making  propositions  of  conciliation,  and  in  that  case,  pledged  himself  to  do  so,  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  business  before  the  Convention.  But,  above  all  tilings,  he 
bege^  to  gqard  the  Convention  against  the  adoption  of  great  changes  by  lean  ma- 
jonties;  because,  as  he  said  at  the  beginning,  it  would  only  be  a  poor  triumph  of 
mends  over  friends,  and  could  not  possibly  eventuate  in  any  good  result. 

Mr.  G.  expressed  his  regret  at  having  detained  the  Committee  so  long,  and  pro- 
Biised  to  close  his  remarks,  with  only  two  or  three  further  reflections.  It  must  occur 
to  all,  that  the  task  of  mere  pulling  clown,  is  an  easy  one.  Every  booby,  possessed  of 
sufficient  physical  power,  with  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  can  take  down  every  brick  of 
tiie  most  soUd,  useful  and  magnificent  building,  erected  upon  the  true  principles  of  ar- 
diitectaral  science.  But  it  requires  tliought,  care,  study  and  science,  to  build  up  one, 
which  shall  be  durable,  useful  and  ornamental,  upon  the  same  principles.  Such  a 
ftmctore  is  now  before  us,  wisely  and  fearlessly  reared  up  for  us,  by  our  God-like 
ftcefiuhers,  in  the  midst  of  inuninent  peril ;  and  he  feared,  greatly  feared,  that  every 
member  of  this  Convention,  with  the  best  intentions,  had  brought  here  a  trowel  in 
fab  hand  to  take  down  his  brick.  He  sincerely  hoped  better  tilings ;  and  should  con- 
tinoe  to  do  so,  altiiough  hope,  he  feared,  would  be  unavailing.  He  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  content  to  become  mere  diiapidators,  to  tear  down 
the  most  stupendous  fabrick,  which  has  proved  the  greatest  blessing  which  God,  in 
Ibs  infinite  mercy,  has  bestowed  upon  us ;  and  set  up  nothing  better  in  its  stead  ? 
ilnd.  Sir,  ought  we  not  to  be  scrupulously  careful  how  we  set  up  any  thing,  which 
would  bear  but  a  poor  comparison  with  that  which  we  have  torn  down  P  On  the  other 
band,  how  honorable  would  it  be  to  contribute  our  mite  to  sustain  the  noble  institu- 
tions we  have  received  from  our  forefatliers : — to  frive  them  support,  instead  of  doom- 
ing them  to  destruction.  Suppose  we  do  but  little.  We  shall  have  done  all  that 
could  be  required  of  us — all  that  we  conscientiously  could  do.  We  may,  then,  hono- 
lably  return  home  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  to  our  constituents.  Gentlemen 
have  I  --••■'•  ■'  •  /■        »       ,  /**_  »/r  \ 
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dil  better  than  doing  mischief  But  no  one  calculates  on  doing  nothing.  AU  are 
^spoted  to  do  something— to  do  a  great  deal.  Let  us  then  unite.  Sir,  and  do  all  we 
can  do  with  unanimity  or  some  near  approach  to  it.  If  we  find  nothing  to  do,  we 
riiall  do  a  great  deal  by  refusing  to  tear  down  this  noble  edifice.  We  can  then  go 
home  with  approving  consciences,  and  tell  our  constituents,  that  af\er  its  having  pas- 
ted through  the  severest  ordeal,  we  found  our  present  Constitution  better  than  we  ex- 
pected: mat  we  had  discovered  some  unthrifly  scions:  tliat  we  had  applied  the 
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pruning  knife— cut  them  off— and  put  into  their  places  grafts  which  would  prodooe 
good  fruits.  He  was  satbfied  that  we  could  not  dhcharffe  tlie  great  duties  entrusted 
to  us — nor  satisfy  our  own  consciences  so  well  in  any  other  way. 

He  hoped  to  be  indulged  in  making  another  remark.  Our  wise,  heroic,  patriotic 
forefiithers  gave  us  this  blessed  Constitution.  They  framed  it  under  the  same  feel- 
ings of  zeal,  and  amidst  the  same  honest  differences  of  opinion  which  now  exist 
amongst  us.  But  Utey  succeeded  by  compromising,  and  by  sacrificing  all  their  varie- 
gated  opinions  and  feelmgs  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism  and  virtue.  We  are  now 
called  upon  to  examine  and  improve -their  great  work.  In  performing  tliis  high  and 
honourable  task,  let  us  recollect  and  imitate  their  exaltx^d  example. 

Mr.  G.  said — ^Mr.  Chairman,  with  pain  and  sorrow  of  heart,  1  speak  it — tliese  our 
God-like  forefathers  are  now  mouldering  in  a  state  of  obhvion  and  forgetfiilneM. 
Their  names  are  blotted  out  from  our  remembrance.  Ought  this.  Sir.  to  be  longer 
permitted  ?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  to  our  shame,  and  ingratitude  ?  But,  Sir,  it  is 
neither.  It  is  meekly  the  effect  of  thoughtless  inattention.  Virginia  was  never  un- 
grateful. Virginia  never  can  be  ungrateful  so  long  as  she  is  composed  of  Virginians. 
A  stain  may  be  cast  upon  her  for  forgetfuluess — for  inattention — ^but  she  is  incapable 
of  ingratitude.  Why,  then,  should  we  suffer  our  venerated  ancestors  to  sleep  longer 
in  obhvion  ?  We  have  even  permitted  the  j^eatest  day  in  the  political  calendar,  when 
under  their  influence,  the  ^eat  light  of  liberty  tirst  burst  forth  upon  a  benighted 
world,  to  be  also  lost  in  obhvion.  Yes,  Sir,  that  dav,  the  2iJth  of  June,  has  b^oma 
merged  in  the  4th  of  July,  which  has  been  permitted  to  usurp  all  its  own  appropriate 
honours.  Let  it  not,  then,  be  longer  said,  that  our  noble  forefathers  rest  in  obbvion. 
Instead  of  tearing  down  the  splendid  structure  tliey  have  raised,  instead  of  letting 
them  longer  sleep  in  silence,  let  us  call  them  from  their  tombs,  and  award  them  the 
highest  p^humous  honours.     And  here  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  renew  a  pro- 

{ position  ne  had  once  before  made,  to  testify  our  sacred  veneration  for  their  memories; 
et  us  fill  with  their  busts  Uie  vacant  niches  in  this  Hall.  Let  us  fill  with  tliem  all 
the  niches  in  the  whole  Capitol ;  for  there  are  wortliies  amon^t  them  sufficiently 
numerous  to  fill  the  whole.  Let  us  relieve  ourselves  from  the  sm  of  ingratitude,  fay 
taking  them  from  tlieir  silent  incarceration,  and  placing  them  where  they  will  be  seen 
and  venerated  by  every  true-hearted  Virginian — by  our  posterity  and  by  the  whole 
world,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Note. — (Accompanying  Mr.  Giles's  Speech.) 

Extract  from  paj^e  247,  vol.  2,  Raymond's  Elements  of  Political  Economy^-— "  Ther^ 
is  no  part  of  the  Statute  Book,  tliat  requires  such  frequent  revision  as  the  Tariff  Act, 
although  we  sometimes  hear  it  said,  that  a  tariff,  should  be  permanent,  and  seldom  if 
ever  cnanged,  but  this  is  a  great  error.  A  year  does  not  pass,  in  which  the  tariff 
upon  some  particular  articles  may  not  be  raised  with  advantage.  The  most  generdl 
rule  on  this  subject  is,  that  a  tariff  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  although  it  may  frequently 
require  to  be  raised." 

Again,  page  248 — ^*^  The  reduction  of  a  tariff  is  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  vio- 
lent measures  that  a  Government  can  possibly  adopt." 

CommaU. 

What  an  unblushing  spirit  of  avarice  is  here  displayed .'  The  manufacturen, 
whose  insatiable  cupidity  seems  not  satisfied  witli  the  extreme  injustice  of  the  present 
tariff,  are  still  to  be  upon  the  watch,  and  every  year  some  new  addition  is  to  be  made 
to  it.  Every  imported  article  is  to  be  strictly  watched,  and  if  not  already  burdened 
to  its  hi^est  pitch  is  to  be  strained  up  annually  a  httle  higher,  whilst  "  the  reduction 
of  a  tariff  is  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  violent  measures  that  a  Government  can 
possibly  adopt."  What  elementary  logic !  What  political  morals !  Every  occasion  is 
to  be  ^eedily  seized  upon,  to  add  to  the  plunder  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  one 
man,  and  give  them  to  another,  who  did  not  labour  for  them — ^but  to  cease  from  fur- 
ther plundering,  is  "  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  violent  measures  that  a  €k»vem- 
nent  can  possibly  adopt."  Is  this  also  the  doctrine  of  Ihe^new  political  school  ?  Is 
this  doctrine  to  be  honoured  by  the  sanction  of  its  future  enactments  }  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  contends — that  the  practical  Government  is  now  called  upon  by  eve- 
ry motive  that  moral  honesty,  and  by  every  principle,  that  the  general  welfare  "  can 
suggrest  to  suspend  this  plunder,  and  to  leave  to  every  individual  labourer,  the  proceeds 
of  nis  own  honest  labours." 

The  rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  extracts  of  Raymond's  Political  Economy, 
has  been  scrupulously  observed  since  the  year  1824.  New  subjecU  for  higher  do- 
^«— ornew  duties  have  been  hunted  up  and  brought  forth  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
^nt.  What  an  encouragement  of  furti  ve  propensities  is  tliis  encouragement  of  manu- 
actures.J*  What  a  general  corruption  of  morals  ?  The  manufacturer  w  authorized  and 
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empowered  by  law  to  pick  the  pockets  of  his  neighbour,  and  encouragred  to  sharpen 
lua  wiU  to  increase  his  plunder,  and  to  stop  his  plunder  would  be  the  essence  of  cru- 
ellv* 

Mr.  Giles  having  resumed  his  seat,  the  Committee  rose. 

Mr.  Venable  observed,  that  it  must  be  evident  from  the  progress  wliich  had  as  yet 
been  made  in  the  business  of  the  Convention,  tliat  there  was  no  probability  that  it 
would  get  through  its  labors  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  The  present  Hall 
did  not  present  very  convenient  accommodation  to  those  who  were  desirous  of 
listening  to  the  debates.  They  attended  in  numbers,  not  as  he  believed,  from  a  vain 
curiosity,  but  from  the  deep  interest  very  naturally  felt  in  what  was  doing  here ;  he, 
therefore,  thought  it  was  time  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  provide  soma 
other  place  of  meeting — with  which  view  he  offered  the  following  resolution : 

JUaUted,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  whether  a  convenient  room 
can  be  obtained  for  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  should  they  judge  it  expedient  to 
retire  from  the  Le^lative  Uadl,  and  report. 

The  question  bemg  taken,  the  resolution  was  rejected  without  a  count;  and  there- 
upon, the  Hoose  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  November  11, 1829. 

Hm  Convention  met  at  eleven  o^clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
tiw  Rev.  Mr.  Homer  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  the  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
idiole,  Mr.  Povrell  in  the  Chair,  when, 

Mr.  J0H5SOS  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman — The  question  imder  consideration,  has  occupied  much  time,  in  the 
&CQBsion,  and  no  doubt  much  more,  in  the  deep  deliberations  of  the  Committee.  Its 
freat  importance  and  exceeding  delicacy,  entitle  it  surely,  to  all  the  aid,  wliich  tem- 
per, forbearance,  conciliation,  free,  frank  and  full  interchange  of  opinion,  laborious 
mvestigation  and  candid  argument,  con  afford.  It  has  on  the  one  hand  encouraged 
tbe  most  animated  hopes,  and,  on  the  otber,  alarmed  the  most  anxi  ms  fears.  The 
whole  country  looks  to  it  with  intense  interest — convinced  that  on  its  issue  depends 
mnch  of  weal  or  woe.  t 

We  are  engaged,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  contest  for  pow^er — disguise  it  as  you  will — 
call  it  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  man,  natural  or  social — call  it  an  enquifv  into  po- 
fitical.  expediency — imagine  yourself,  if  you  please,  presiding  over  a  school  of  philo- 
aophen,  di«cours:ng  on  the  doctrines  of  political  law,  for  the  mstruction  of  .mankind, 
and  the  improvement  of  all  human  institutions — bring  the  question  to  the  test  oi  prin- 
ciple, or  of  practical  utiUty — still,  Sir,  all  our  metaphysical  reasoning  and  our  practi- 
cal rules,  all  our  scholastic  learning  and  political  wisdom,  are  but  the  arms  employed 
inacontesty  which  involves  the  great  and  agitating  question,  whether  the  sceptre  - 
diall  pass  away  from  Judah,  or  a  lawgiver  from  between  her  feet. 

In  this  contest,  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest — ^because  I  stand  towards  the  parties  in  a 
lelation  of  eorae  delicacy.  With  the  one,  are  my  present  residence,  the  land  of  my 
nativity,  almost  all  the  friends  of  ray  youth,  and  most  of  those  to  whom  my  affections 
are  bound,  by  the  ties  of  affinity  and  bhwd — Witli  the  other,  are  my  property  and  my 
constituents — those  who  are  endeared  to  me,  by  a  residence  among  tbem  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  by  many  a  proof  of  recollected  kindness  and  lUendaliip,  by  cratl- 
tode  for  early  patronage,  and  for  political  confidence,  bestowed  before  it  had  oeen 
earned,  and  continued  aller  every  claim,  I  cciflld  have  pretended  to  it,  had  been  lost 
by  my  removal  from  them.  In  this  state  o^ivided  alle;.iince  I  ought  perhaps  to 
Ittve  taken  counsel  from  prudence,  and  have  chosen  the  part  of  neutrality.  But  I 
had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  considering  both  parties  to  this  controversy  as  children 
cf  the  same  mmily,  constituent  and  inseparable  ports  of  the  same  community — some- 
what diversified,  it  b  true,  in  their  possessions,  tlieir  pursuits,  tlieir  manners  and  their 
character,  having  some  interests,  perhaps  not  altogether  in  accordance — nevertheless 
identified  in  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  plain  agricultural,  republican  people, 
having  the  same  great  interests,  and  one  common  object,  the  integrity,  freedom,  hap- 
piness, and  glory  of  a  common  country.  I  had  long,  too,  cherished  the  fond,  perhaps 
the  delusive  hope,  tliat  it  was  possible  to  reconcile  all  differences,  to  appease  all  an- 
gry feelings,  to  remove  all  causes  of  jealousy,  and  to  unite  all  parts  of  the  cornmuni- 
fy  in  harmonious  action,  in  common  labor  foe  the  common  weal ;  and  to  realize  this 
hope,  1  had  often  exerted  to  the  uttermost  my  humble  power.  I  could  not,  tliereforej 
at  this  most  interesting  crisis  in  public  affairs,  when  heated,  if  not  angry  controvewy 

*8«e  Appeodiz,  for  Mr.  Giles'  addron  to  tbe  Executive  Couunittee,  at  prefatory  to  the  foregoiaf 
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was  expected  by  all ;  when  seriouB,  if  not  fatal  dissension  was  feared  by  many  ;  when 
all  miffht  be  lost  by  inattention  or  imprudence,  or  all  might  be  saved  by  care  and 
nains— I  could  not  decline  the  honorable  call  to  duty,  Iro.n  my  old  constituents. 
I  could  not  refuse  tlie  trust,  when,  well  knowing  my  opimon,  they  winfided  their 
irreat  interests  here  in  part  to  me,  and  left  me  at  full  liberty ,  without  pledge  and  with- 
out instruction,  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  those  around  me,  and  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  to  shape  my  course,  with  a  single  view 
to  the  public  good.  _         ,        i        ,  ••,         j  u  u 

After  listening  attentively  to  every  Ihmff  tliat  has  been  said— and  much  has 
been  ably  and  eloquently  said— I  am  satished,  tliat  by  advocating  the  resolut  on 
of  tlie  Select  Committee,  and  resisting  the  proposed  amendment,  I  shall  best  discharge 
mj  duty  to  my  constituents  and  my  country.  ,.      ,         „    ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  no  friend  to  change— I  have  been  no  advocate  for  the  caU  of 
this  Convention.  True,  I  have  thought  the  old  Constitution,  in  some  respects,  im- 
perfect in  theory,  and  defective  in  practice.  1  have  tliought  iis  principal  defect  that 
very  inequality  in  representation,  which  tlie  resolution  of  tlie  Select  Committee  pro- 
poses in  part  to  remedy.  .  .  •      r 

I  thought  it  also  a  defect  in  the  Constitution,  that  it  contained  no  provision  tor  a 
just  apportionment  of  taxes,  or  just  distribution  of  tlie  burthens  of  the  Government, 
among  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.     1  had  been,  for  some  years,  a  member  of 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  inequality  of  representation  was  most 
glaring.     I  represented  in  the  Senate,  a  district  composed  of  six  counties,  in  the  Val- 
ley, containing  then,  perhaps,  about  one-eighth  of  the  white  population  of  the  State, 
and  1  with  only  three  others,  represented  tlie  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Rid^, 
containing  about  one-third  of  the  white  population.     1  thought  I  perceived  the  inju- 
rious operation  of  this  inequality.     On  questions  of  local  concern,  I  had  often  staen 
the  interests  of  the  East  arrayed  a^nst  those  of  the  West,  and  controversies  thence 
arising,  attended  with  much  excitement,  and  sometimes  with  great  asperity,  and 
angry  feeling.     It  had  occasionally  been  my  good  fortune  to  interpose  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  reconcile  their  diflerences.     But  I  was  satisiSed  that  a  settled 
discontent  was  arising,  that  jealousies  were  daily  increasing,  which  threatened  to  (b- 
ment  discord,  to  alienate  brotlier  from  brotlier,  and  to  countenance  the  opinion,  that 
there  were  important  differences  of  interest  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  which 
the  same  Government  would  not  equally  protect.     When  the  Western  people  com- 
plained, that  tliey  had  not  a  just  participation  in  the  power  of  the  Government,  they 
were  often  reproached  with  their  poverty,  and  almost  always  reminded,  that  they  did 
not  contribute  their  just  proportion  of  its  revenue.     The  Act  of  17S2,  made  for  equa- 
lizing; the  land  tax,  hail  thrown  the  State  into  four  great  districts,  the   counties 
into  Tour  classes,  and  had  fixed  a  standard,  in  each  class,  of  tlie  average  value  of  the 
land  per  acre.     The  first  class  comprised  all  the  tide-water  counties,^  with  several  of 
the  large  midland  counties,  and  the  standard  value  of  its  lands  per  acre,  was  ten 
shillings; — ^the  second  class  comprised  the  other  midland  counties,  except  Pittsyl- 
vania and  Henry,  and  embraced  the  two  Valley  counties  of  Frederick  and  Berkeley, 
and  its  standard  per  acre  was  75.  6d. — the  tliird  contained  Pittsylvania  and  Henry, 
with  the  Valley  counties,  not  included  in  the  second,  and  the  standard  value  of  its 
lands  was  5^.  6a. — ^to  the  fourth  belonged  the  trans- Alleghany  counties,  rated  at  the 
standard  value  of  3ff.  per  acre.     This  standard,  probably  just  and  fair  at  the  time 
when  it  was  adopted,  had  in  process  of  time  become  unjust,  and  operated  injuriously. 
The  relative  value  of  land  in  the  several  districts  had  essentially  changed ;  thoM 
of  the  Western  districts  having  risen,  and  approached  much  more  nearly  to  equality 
with  those  of  the  Eastern.     But  the  taxes  continued  to  be  imposed  according  to  tlie 
same  standard;  in  consequence  whereof,  the  tide- water  district  was  undiuy  bur* 
thened,  and  the  other  districts,  especipdly  the  third  and  fourth,  paid  less  tlian  they 
ought.      These  inequalities,  in  the  ||m>osition  of  taxes,  and  in  the  representation 
in  the  Senate,  had  been  the  subject  m  frequent  discussion,  and  I  was  informed 
that  several  ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made  to  correct  them,  by  an  ordinary  act 
of  Legislation.     These  fruitless  efforts  served  .only  to  increase  the  general  discon- 
tent, to  inflame'  animosities,  and  by  giving  to  the  discontented  a  solid  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  organization  of  the  Government,  enabled  them  with  more  success  to 
seize  on  all  occasions  of  public  distress  or  popular  excitement,  and  turn  them  to  the 
purpose  of  rousing  a  spirit  of  heedless  reform.     Thus  it  happened,  that  in  1816,  the 
people  of  the  large  districts  being  disappointed  in  some  favorite  measure,  and  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  were  persuaded  that  they  had 
been  grossly  injured ;  that  the  cause  of  their  wrongs  was  to  be  found  in  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  power  of  the  Government ;  and  that  their  remedy  was  to  be  sought 
in  a  general  Convention  to  reform  this,  and  many  other  fancied  or  real  defects  of  3»# 
Constitution.     Under  the  excitement  of  this  occasion,  that  meeting  in  Staunton  wi« 
held,  which  has  been  denominated  the  Staunton  Convention.     The  county  of  Au- 

^^usta  did  not  participate  in  the  feverish  excitement  which  then  prevailed,  and  whil* 

It  was  willing  to  seek  by  temperate  and  prudent  measures,  substantia]  relief  fiom  •«- 
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knowUdged  evils,  it  was  unwilling  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  general  reform.     Jt 
therefore  deputed  to  the  meeting  two  members,  of  whom  I  was  one,  and  charged 
them  with  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  infuse  into  the  proceedings  as  muchof  temp?r 
and  prudence  as  possible,  and  to  restrain  them  to  a  respectful  memorial,  asking  of  the 
LegBlatore  thai  proper  measures  miffht  be  adopted  for  organizing  a  Convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  but  with  powers  hmited  to  the  objects  of  equa- 
-     lixing  the  representation  and  taxes,  and  of  providing  under  proper  cautions,  for  future 
amendments.    The  deliberations  of  this  meeting  resulted  in  a  memorial  to  tlie  Legis- 
lature, asking  a  general  Convention  ;  and  in  a  proteHt  by  a  small  minority,  to  which 
the  AugusU  deputies  belonged,  the  object  whereof  was  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Convention  to  the  three  subjects  which  1  have  mentioned.    The  memorial  and  pro- 
test  were  laid  before  the  Legislature  at  their  session  of  1815,  and  a  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Delegates,  providing  that  the  sense  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on  the 
^oestion,  whether  a  Convention  should  be  called,  with  powers  limited  to  these  three 
objects  and  one  other  only,  the  extension  of  the  Riglit  of  Suffrage.     This  bill  was 
amended  in  the  Senate,  so  as  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Convention  to  taxes  and 
representation  only,  and  was  laid  on  the  table  to  await  the  coming  of  a  bill  then  in 
OTo^ress,  for  reforming  the  Senatorial  Districts,  and  for  a  re-assessment  of  the  lands. 
This  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  a  inajoritv,  I  think,  of  one  :  the  bill  for 
the  Ccmvention  having  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of'^two.     Both  were  very  obnox- 
ioQS  to  the  Eastern  members,  and  were  opposed  by  them :  both  were  acceptable  to 
me,  and  advocated  by  me.     I   preferred  the  Convention  bill,  because  I  thought  it 
woold  give  more  adequate  and  more  permanent  relief;  but  when  it  was  lost,  I  es- 
poosed  the  other,  though  its  operation  was  inconvenient  and  harsh,  and  its  relief  tem- 
porary.    The  Convention  bill  was  in  truth,  preferred  to  its  rival,  by  a  large  majority 
ef  the  Senate,  and  would  have  passed,  but  for  one  of  those  amusing  incidents  in  legis- 
lation, by  which  false  calculations  of  majorities  sometimes  cheat  us  of  our  votes. 
{Here  5Ir.  J.  related  an  anecdote,  shewing  tliat  one  of  the  Senators,  being  deceived 
m  his  calculations,  had  been  induced  to  give  a  vote,  which  secured  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  which  he  most  desired  to  deleat.] 

This  bill  reforming  the  districts  upon  the  basis  of  white  population  as  ascertained 
by  the  Census  of  ItilO,  gave  to  the  country  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  nine  Senators. 
"Iriat  country  had  then  alnmt  its  due  shore  in  the  representation  of  me  House  of  Dele- 
gates, upon  the  same  basis;  and  an  adequate  provision  was  made,  for  a  just  appor- 
tionment of  the  taxes. 

Believing  that  the  Legislature  would  follow  this  precedent — would  preserve  some- 
.  t  thin£  like  a  practical  equality  of  representation,  in  botli  Houses, by  occasional  reforms 

-I  of  tnie  Distncts,  and  b^  the  division  of  counties,  I  was  content  to  submit  to  tlie  re- 

Y  maintng  imperfections  m  the  Constitution,  rather  than  to  put  to  hazard  every  thing 

raltiable  that  it  contained.  I  did  think  there  was  much  in  it,  worth  preserving.  1 
thonglit  it  suited  to  our  genius  and  character,  calculated  to  protect  our  rights  ana  pro- 
mote our  interests — taking  it  "  all  in  all,"  comparing  it  with  every  Constitution  of 
which  I  had  any  knowled^,  and  especially  with  those  which  our  extensive  confede- 
racy affords,  I  preferred  it  to  any  of  them ; — and  I  venerated  it,  because  it  was  the 
work  of  our  wise  and  virtuous  ancestors;  a  child  of  the  Revolution, born  with  tlie 
State,  and  consecrated* by  all  the  associations,  which  make  us  proud  of  our  country. 
I  have,  therefore,  ever  since  the  session  of  181 H,  opposed  the  call  of  a  Convention, 
whether  limited  or  general,  and  have  laboured  much  to  prevent  it.  Step  by  step  have 
I  followed  the  march  of  my  noble  friend  from  Chesterfield,  in  the  campaigns  lie  has 
Oiade  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  and  though  1  have  not  emulated  the  gallantry  or 
prowess  of  mv  leader,  he  will  bear  me  witness  that  1  have  been  a  faithful  soldier,  and 
that  I  never  laid  down  my  arms,  till  the  victory  was  fairly  won  from  us.  It  was  not 
till  a  nnajority  of  the  freeholders  had  desired  the  call  of  a  Convention,  that  my  oppo- 
sition to  it  ceased.  From  tliat  time,  my  friend  from  Chesterfield,  and  all  our  otner 
wise  men,  T  believe,  united  in  opinion,  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  obeyed, 
that  the  Convention  should  be  orffani/.'-d  without  delay,  and  that  all  the  subjects  of 
complaint  should  be  considered,  and  as  far  as  possible  adjusted, 

1  hare  detnned  yOu,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  explanations,  because  I  thought  them 
doe  to  myself,  if  they  were  not  strictly  due  to  the  Committee.  I  neither  expect  nor 
desire,  that  they  should  recommend  to  y<»ur  favourable  attention,  tlie  poor  remarks  I 
baTe  to  offer,  on  the  great  question  in  debate.  These  remarks  I  shall  submit,  with  a 
conacionsness,  that  they  are  but  little  worth;  though  with  an  humble  trust,  that  if 
they  have  any  value,  it  wiil  not  be  lost  on  the  candour  and  intelligence  of  the  Com» 
mittee.  ,         ,  j 

The  first  duty,  perhaps,  which  I  owe  to  the  Committee,  is  to  acknowledge  an  error, 
into  which  it  seems  I  had  fallen,  at  an  early  stage  of  your  proceedings,  in  not  appro- 
ving the  order  of  debate,  which  was  proposed  by  the  genUeman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr. 
Tayior,)  who  no  longer  holds  a  seat  among  us.  1  had  Deen  weak  enough  to  suppoie, 
that  we  bad  already  learned  the  rudiments  of  political  science — that  we  had  not 
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come  hero  to  be  taught  the  hom-book  of  politic?— to  be  schooled  and  lectured  on  the 
elements  of  Government;  that  a  great  proportion  of. this  Con ven^on,  at  least, hid 
been  selected  for  their  presumed  knowledge  of  iU  doctrmes,  and  Uieir  long  emn- 
ence  in  pubUc  affairs.  But,  my  friends  tell  me  I  was  wrong,  and  I  am  conipeUed  to 
acknowledge  it,  by  the  course  of  argument,  which  some  of  our  adversaries  have  nur- 
•ue*d.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  .Cooke,)  of  falling 
into  a  similar  error,— to  suppose  that  there  were  settled  principles  in  avr  Govern- 
ment; at  least,  that  they  were  clearly  and  fully  enunciated,  in  our  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  proving  all  that  was  necessary,  when  he  had 
shewn,  that  the  proposition  which  he  advocated,  was  sustained  by  these  principles, 
and  that  they  condemned  that  which  he  opposed.  This  opinion,  and  the  argument 
founded  upon  it,  have  furnished  tlie  apolooy  for  a  discursive  enquiry  into  tlie  natural 
rights  of  man.  The  very  eloquent  geiillenmn  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,) 
condemning  abstract  doctrines  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  as  misapplied  here,  has 
indulged  hunself,  in  a  very  elaborate  course  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  and  refined 
abstraction :  has  cast  his  eye  through  all  time  ;  appealed  to  all  liistory ;  vainly  endea- 
vored to  imagine  unimaginable  tilings;  conjectured  a  state  of  nature,  which  he  sup- 
poses never  to  have  existt- d ;  endeavored  to  ascertain  its  laws,  and  finding  not  even 
fight  enough  respecting  them,  to  guide  him  in  a  simple  enumeration  of  whole  num- 
bers, or  in  counting  a  majority,  has  at  last  arrived  at  the  bold  conclusion — bold,  he 
himself  seemed  to  consider  it — that  there  were  no  princinles  in  Government.  Wo 
cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  understand  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  according  to 
the  literal  import  of  his  phrase.  His  own  principles  are  too  well  settled — his  charac- 
ter and  talents  are  too  well  known,  and  tf>o  highly  esteemed,  to  allow  us  for  a  mo- 
ment to  believe,  that  he  would  deny  to  the  science  of  Government,  those  elemen- 
tary truths,  which  constitute  its  principles — witliuut  which,  all  reasoning  concerxiing 
it,  la  destitute  of  foundation,  and  incapable  of  conducting  us  to  any  conclusions. 
He  was  betrayed  into  the  language  he  has  used,  by  an  over-anxiety  to  withdraw  &om 
his  adversaries,  the  aid  of  those  settled  doctrines,  on  which  they  have  rested  tlieir  ar- 
gument, to  persuade  us,  that  these  doctrines  are  mere  abstractions;  and  to  bring  the 
question  in  discussion,  to  the  test  of  expediency.     Indeed,  he  has  told  us,  that  every 

Suestion  of  Government,  is  a  question  of  expediency  ;  and  that  every  Government 
[lould  be  constructed,  not  with  reference  to  original  principles,  but  witn  a  sole  view  to 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  for  whom  it  is  ordained.  Admit  this 
doctrine  of  expediency — admit  the  propriety  of  conforming  the  Government  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  people — and  no  one  admits  it  more  readily  than 
I  do— yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  tliere  are  no  principles,  by  which  to  decide  the 
question  «^'f  expediency,  none  to  aid  in  constructinjj  ilie  Government,  so  as  to  make 
it  suitable  to  the  people.  The  plan  of  every  building,  for  the  use  of  man,  presents  a 
question  of  expediency,  on  which  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  destined,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tenant,  are  to  be  duly  considered  ;  but  no  wise  man  would  disre- 
gard, in  its. structure,  those  principles  of  architecture,  which  belong  to  the  humblest 
cottage,  as  well  as  to  the  loftiest  temple.  Is  it  more  wise,  by  representing  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  as  metaphysical  abstractions,  furnishing  no  aid  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Statesman,  no  safe  guide  to  his  conduct,  to  disparage  those  prin- 
ciples in  our  estimation,  endanger  disloyalty  to  the  Goveriynent  which  rests  upon 
them,  and  confound  all  our  political  reasoning.^  This  has  not  been  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  times.  From  the  days  of  Plato,  down  to  tlie  period  of  the  \ui 
Southern  Review,  wise  men  have  labored  to  establish  the  principles  of  Government, 
to  inculcate  political  truths,  to  recommend  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  Statesmen,  as  c-uides  to  direct  their  measures,  and  as 
weapons  to  defend  them.  The  author  of  Pull; us,  who  had  profoundly  studied  tli^ea 
principles,  and  understood  these  truths,  commences  his  tliirty-first  number  with  the 
postulate,  that  '^  In  disnuisitions  of  every  kind,  there  are  certain  primary  truths,  or 
first  principles,  on  which  all  subsequent  reasonings  must  depend.** 

For  the  primary  truths,  which  beltmg  to  this  discussion,  we  can  look  no  where, 
with  so  much  propriety,  as  to  that  solemn  act,  which  announces  the  doctrines  of 
our  revolution — that  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  which  proclaims  the  principles  per- 
taining to  the  Government  of  a  free  people,  and  is  made  the  "  basis  and  foundation*' 
of  our  own.  This  Declaration,  Mr.  Chairman,  fuithlully  embodies  the  doctrines, 
which  gave  to  Algernon  Sydney  his  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  to  John  Locke  imper- 
bhable  fiune.  These  distinguished  men,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  the 
history  of  the  English  Government  had  infused  into  the  people,  and  emboldened  by 
the  accessions  which  the  rights  of  the  people  had  gradually  gained  from  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  openly  assailed  the  slavish  doctrines  by  which  tlie  parasites  of  power  bad 
endeavored  to  defend  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  denounced  and  confuted  the  dogmaa 
of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  which  asserted  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  and  traced  the  oriFift 
of  Government  to  its  legitimate  foundation,  tlie  will  of  tlie  people.  Guided  by  w» 
•zperienca  of  their  own* Government,  enlightened  by  the  history  of  all  othen,aDd 
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tliOTA  in,  exaroining',  with  the  sagacity  of  wise  men,  the  natural  and  nnyaryinff  re- 
lations, between  the  j70vernors  and  the  governed,  tliey  maintained  thoee  doctrines, 
which  the  Whigs  in  England  partially  recognized  in  their  Constitution  at  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  which  the  American  Statesmen  made  the  basis  of  their  Govern- 
men  to  at  the  revolution  of  1776.  Ou^bt  these  doctrines  to  be  treated  as  vain  ab- 
stractions, metaphysical  subtleties,  visionary  theories?  Ought  they  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged aa  s^emn  truths,  confessed  as  the  articles  of  our  political  faith,  made 
the  standard  of  our  political  conduct  ?  Ou^ht  we  not,  as  we  regard  the  permanency 
of  our  institutions,  to  recommend  them  to  Uie  respect  and  delerence  of  the  present 
^neration,  to  the  love  and  veneration  of  posterity  ?  "  To  recall  men  to  original  maz- 
uns  is  generally  recalling  them  to  virtue ;" — this  is  the  language  of  a  distinguished 
political  wn'ter;  and  is  me  language  of  truth,  wliich  does  not  require  the  support  of 
autlKH-ity.  The  advocates  for  liberty,  the  friends  of  good  government  in  all  time, 
have  endeavored  to  inculcate  respect  and  reverence  for  principles,  and  have  thought 
it  wise  to  hold  up  high  standards  of  excellence  for  the  emulation  of  the  people. 
Plato's  Republic  was  nf >t  written  with  the  vain  hope  that  its  perfection  would  be  re- 
alized; but  with  a  view  to  inspire  a  love  of  excellence,  and  create  emulation.  Cice- 
ro's work  De  Republiea  was  written  for  tlie  purpose  of  recalling  the  Roman  people 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  Government,  and  of  recommending  them  to 
their  affections  aud  their  reverence.  But  it  came  too  late  to  reform  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age,  or  to  preserve  the  freedom  or  the  glory  of  Rome.  The  celebrated  Ed- 
mimd  Borke,  who  dreaded  the  contagion  of  French  principles,  and  the  levelling  hand 
of  French  equality  quite  as  much  as  any  good  republican  here  can  do,  when  with  so 
much  eloquence  and  ability  and  prophetic  talent,  he  trace<l  the  causes  of  the  French 
revoIotioD,  deplored  its  sanguinary  excesses,  pointed  out  its  errors,  and  indicated  its 
dangerous  tendencies,  when  he  endeavored  to  allay  the  evil  spirit  of  reform  which  was 
rising  in  England,  and  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  the  ruinous  e-Tample  which 
tbey  seemed  disposed  to  imitate.  What  did  he  appeal  to,  as  most  dear  to  English- 
men.' He  appealed  "to  the  word  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law,"  the  English  De- 
claration of  Right.  It  is  to  the  word  and  spirit  of  our  Declaration  of  Rights,  to  that 
hv,  which  we  should  desire  to  make  immortal,  tJiat  in  my  humble  judgment  we 
ihould  at  all  times  appeal,  not  only  to  guard  us  against  the  danger  of  heedless  reform, 
bat  to  guide  us  in  making  wholesome  amendments. 

We  have  been  taught,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  education  of  a  people  should  always 
be  ooodacted  witli  reference  to  the  principles  of  their  Government,  in  order  that  sen* 
timents  of  Joyalty  may  be  sown  in  their  early  affections.  The  same  wisd<>m  in-* 
rtructs  OS  to  mould  the  subordinate  laws,  in  conformity  to  the  fundimental  law  of 
the  country.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  lessons,  that,  having  adopted  the  Republican 
form  of  Gorernment,  we  have  constantly  inculcated  the  love  of  liberty,  of  virtue, 
of  simple,  unostentatious  manners,  and  that,  to  prevent  an  iuiurious  inequality  in  the 
fortunes  and  conditions  of  men,  the  laws  have  been  passed  wnich  abolish  entails,  apd 
the  rights  of  primogeniture.  The  act  abolishing  entails,  which  is  coeval  with  our 
Government,  and  tSat  prescribing  the  law  of  descents,  which  ver^  quickly  succeeded 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  were  not  founded  on  anv  supposed  injustice  or  intrinsic 
iaipfopriety,  in  limiting  the  estate  of  the  parent  to  his  remotest  descendants,  or  ma* 
king  me  firstrbom  son,  (he  exclusive  heir,  but  were  founded  on  reasons  purely  politi* 
eal;  reasons,  which  induced  our  ancestors  to  believe,  that  however  wise,  however 
■aoessary  in  England,  for  the  preservation  of  their  Government  it  minrht  be,  to  pre- 
serve &niily  distinctions  and  perpetuate  family  wealth,  such  distinctions  and  such 
weahh  were  unsuited  to  a  Republican  Government,  and  that  the  laws  for  promoting 
them,  would  be,  here,  not  less  impracticable  than  unwise. 

It  is  submitted  to  this  Committee,  whether  all  these  considerations  do  not  recom- 
iftend  to  their  most  respectful  attention,  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
o«r  Government.  If  they  think  so,  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  deem  the  time  misspent, 
which  shall  be  employed  in  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  where  these 
principles  are  declared.  In  performing  this  duty,  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of 
tha  jodge  who  condemned  Zadig  to  death,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  torn  fragments 
of  his  manuscript : — I  shall  not  sunder  the  different  parts  of  the  same  instrument,  the 
text  from  the  contemporaneous  commentary,  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  from  the 
CJonstitDtion,  based  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  hands. 

The  first  article  declares,  **that  all  men  are  by  nature* free  and  independent;  and 
kave  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of^  society,  they 
eannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity :  namely,  the  enjoyment  of 
fife  aod  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing 
and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."  The  first  line  of  this  article,  is  taken  almost 
literaUv  fiwn  Locke,  who  declares,  tliat  "  all  men  are  by  nature  free,  equal  and  inde- 
pendent'*— and  it  has  given  rise  to  tJie  discussion  here,  concernini^  the  natural  rights  of 
nan.  Gentlemen  have  endeavored  to  investigate  those  rights,  in  a  condition  of  man 
which  is  ntpposed  U>  have  preceded  society ;  a  conditibn,  which  they  have  termed  the 
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state  of  nature.  Not  being  able  to  satisfy  themselves,  that  scch  a  condition  of  i 
ever  existed,  they  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  rights*  pertaining  to  it,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, and  that  whatever  they  may  be,  they  cannot  influence  his  rights,  in  a  state 
of  civil  society.  I  readily  concur  in  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  unsocial 
condition  of  man  has  never  existed,  unless  under  such  accidental  circumstances  a»  at^ 
tended  the  fabled  case  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  quoted  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Chesterfield, 
except  Uie  single  instance  with  which  the  Bible  history  commences.  That  we  know 
was  of  short  duration,  continuing  onlv,  while  **  man  the  hermit  sighed"— -and  termi- 
nating, when  "woman  smiled"  and  dispelled  forever  tlie  gloom  of  his  solitude. 
Man  was  created  for  society  ;  and  social  intercourse  is  as  much  a  law  of  his  nature, 
as  that  he  should  support  his  existence  by  food,  promote  his  comfort  by  raiment,  pro- 
cure supplies  by  labor,  protect  himself  from  aggression  by  force.  In  every  state  of 
society — whether  savage  or  civilized — whether  patriarchal  or  pohtical — laws  arising 
firom  the  nature  of  man,  from  his  weakness,  his  dependance,  his  wants,  his  desires, 
his  appetites,  his  passions,  and  his  intelli^nce,  must  necessarily  govern  his  social  re- 
lations— ^regulate  liis  rights  and  duties.  1  hese  are  deduced  by  reason,  from  the  known 
character  and  condition  of  man,  and  these  are  tlie  laws  of  his  nature.  They  acconapa- 
ny  him  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  it  is  to  them,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  this  first 
article  refers.  This  article  means  not  to  declare  those  political  rights,  which  may  be 
varied  by  compact,  but  those  natural  rights  only,  which  spring  from  the  invariable  re- 
lations of  man  to  society.  It  affirms  to  all  equal  freedom  and  equal  independence,  as 
tlie  gift  of  nature — not  equal  political  power — because  that  arises  from  compact  be- 
tween tliose,  who,  having  equal  freedom  and  independence,  have  associated  together, 
and  regulated  by  agreement,  the  poUtical  power  ot  the  society.  It  is  reserved  for  the 
fiilli  article  to  declare  tlie  pohtical  power  of  tlie  respective  members  of  society,  by  in- 
dicating the  basis  of  tiie  Right  of  Suffrage — and  by  referring  us  for  guidance  in  tkis 
behalf— not  to  natural,  but  to  conventional  law. 

The  first  article  of  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  has  another  function,  not  less  important  than 
the  declaration  of  equal  freedom  and  independence,  and  certainly  more  practical  in 
its  character — the  declaration  of  tliose  inherent  rights,  of  which  men  do  not  and  can- 
not divest  their  posterity  by  any  compact  of  society.  As  Government  is  instituted 
for  the  protection  of  life,  hberty,  property,  to  secure  happiness  and  safety,  so  no  Go- 
vernment can  be  legitimate  to  which  these  are  sacrificed.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  this 
partof  Uie  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  to  be  constitutional  law ;  for,  to 
it  the  citizen  owes  the  protection  of  his  property  from  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  second  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  further  affirmance  of  the  doctrines  of 
Locke  and  Sydney,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer;  recognizes  the  people,  not  the 
Prince,  as  the  fountain  of  political  power,  and  declares  mngistrates  to  be  their  trustees, 
answerable  to  them,  not  tlieir  irresponsible  masters.  No  one  here  has  denied  these 
to  be  the  genuine  doctrines  of  our  Government. 

The  third  article  affirms,  that  Government  is  instituted  for  the  common  benefit — 
that  **that  is  the  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness 
and  safety,  and  is  most  efiectually  secured  against  the  danger  of  mal-administration ; 
and  that* when  any  Government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  pur^ 
poses,  a  majority  of  the  people  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefeasible  ngbt 
to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  adjudged  most  conducive  to 
the  pubUc  weal."  Here  we  have  plainly  declared  the  object  of  Government,  the 
stanoard  of  its  excellence,  and  the  rule  for  its  reform — its  object,  the  common  bene- 
fit; the  test  of  its  excellence,  its  capacity  to  attain  that  object,  by  producing  the  great- 
est degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  being  secured  against  mal-ad ministration ; 
and  the  rule  for  its  reform,  the  judgment  of  tlie  majority  pronouncing  it  inadequate 
to  its  purposes,  and  altering  it,  with  a  sole  view  to  the  public  weal.  We  are  saved 
then  the  necessity  of  looking  to  natural  law  for  the  right  of  the  majority  to  reform ; 
we  have  positive  conventional  law  ;  the  most  solemn  declaration  on  tlie  face  of  our 
social  compact,  that  the  majority  have  a  right,  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  inde- 
feasible right,  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish.  It  is  true,  that  this  power  is  to  be  employed 
when  the  Grovemment  is  found  inadequate  to  its  object,  the  common  benefit,  and  must 
be  emploved  with  a  single  view  to  the  public  good. 

But,  who  is  to  judge  whether  the  Government  has  been  adequate  to  the  object  of  its 
institution  ;  who  to  judge  of  tlie  manner  of  its  reform.^  Surely  the  people,  who  or- 
dained it,  the  people  for  whose  happiness  and  safety  it  was  instituted  ;  tlie  people,  to 
a  majority  of  whom  the  rijB^ht  of  reform  is  declared  unquestionably  to  belong — tbepeo- 

Jde  ore  the  sole,  the  exclusive  judges.  It  is  their  duty,  I  admit,  to  listen  with  all  de- 
erence  and  respect  to  the  counsels  of  their  wise  men,  who  may  tell  them — *•  We 
have  been  lone  and  attentive  observers  of  the  operations  of  your  Government ;  ws 
have  compared  it  with  all  the  Governments  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern ;  we 
are  satisfied  it  is  the  best  that  ever  existed  ;  we  can  demonstrate  that  it  has  fulfilled 
all  the  great  ends  of  its  institution;  that  it  has  secured  you  all  the  happiness  and  safe- 
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It,  wbich  it  is  the  proFuice  of  Government  to  secure,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
diange  it  eanmtiaUy,  is  a  wanton  experiment  to  moke  that  better  which  is  already 
good  bejood  the  common  lot  of  human  institutions ;  it  is  to  sport  with  the  blessings 
of  Prondcnce,  and  encounter  the  imminent  hazard  of  losing  all  that  is  valuable  m 
practice^  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  all  that  is  perfect  in  tlieory.  Afler  attentively  and 
inuMitially  conndenng  all  the  arguments  aaduced  to  sustam  these  counsels,  and  care- 
folly  weighing  every  fact  on  which  they  rest,  if  convinced  by  them,  it  is  a  solemn 
duty  to  tFiemeelves,  to  posterity,  and  to  all  mankind,  to  reject  all  propositions  to  re- 
form, to  preserve  a  model  of  so  much  excellence  as  an  example  to  the  world,  and  as 
a  rich  inheritance  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come.  But,  if  they  are  not  convinc- 
ed *,  if,  on  the  contrary,  meir  judgments  are  satisfied,  that  thev  have  not  enjoyed  the 
degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  which  good  Grovemment  ought  to  assure  *,  tliat  their 
Government  is  not  onlv  imperfect  in  theory,  but  defective  in  practice ;  that  its  defects 
may  be  safely  remedied,  and  its  practical  good  much  enhanced — then  there  is  but  one 
answer  which  they  can  give  to  the:ie  counsels : — '*  We  acknowledge  your  experience, 
jour  wisdom,  your  virtue — th^  great  superiority  of  your  attainments,  and  tJie  entire 
nicerity  of  yoar  opinions — we  admire  tlie  plain,  candid  and  manly  language,  in 
which  you  have  spoken  disagreeable  truths — we  thank  you,  sincerely  thank  you,  for 
the  parental  solicitude  with  which  you  have  raised  your  warning  voice  ;  but  you  must 
allow,  that  we  too  have  some  experience  in  tlie  operations  of  our  own  Government — 
that  we  have  enjoyed  its  blessings,  suffered  its  evils,  and  have  some  opportunity  of 
iudginf,  whether  the  one  may  be  abated,  or  tlie  other  increased — You  must  remem- 
ber that  you  are  endeavoring  to  prove  to  us,  by  rhetoric  and  logic,  that  we  are  pros- 
peiDos  and  happy,  when  our  own  senses,  and  the  reflections  of  our  own  minds,  have 
eondocted  ns  to  a  different  conclusion— ours  is  the  stake  in  this  Government — ours  the 
loM,  if  ill  shonld  result — ours  the  gain,  if  happiness  should  attend  our  reform — ours, 
therefore,  is  the  province  to  judge,  and  you  must  excuse  us,  if  dissenting  from  your 
opittkms,  we  feel  bound  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  judgments." 

The  people,  then,  Mr.  Cliairman,  must  judge  for  themselves,  when  the  casus  fctdt" 
Hm  has  occurred,  when  tlie  defects  of  the  Government  require  reform; — and  judging 
that  time  to  have  arrived,  tlie  unquestionable  right  to  reform  belongs  to  the  majority. 
Bat  to  the  majority  of  whom  ?     A  majority  of  the  community  is  the  answer  which 
the  Bill  oC  Rignts  gives ;  and  that  answer  is  perfectly  intelligible,  when  we  consider 
in  connexion,  the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution.     The 
tommnuty  referred  to  in  the  third  article,  cannot  mean  the  whole  people,  because  they 
never  are,  and  never  can  be  consulted,  either  in  the  formation  of  the  organic  law,  or 
to  the  administration  of  the  Government.     It  can  mean  none  other  Uian  those  to 
whom,  in  the  sixth  article  the  Right  of  Suffrage  is  declared  tf)  belong — tliose  to  whom 
the  Constitution  itself  ^as  submitted  to  be  carried  into  elTect — the  qualified  voters. 
To  those,  then,  enjoying  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  it  wa?  submitted,  whether  they  would 
accept  or  reject  the  Constitution,  by  electing  or  refusing  to  elect  tlie  members  of  the 
General  Assembly.     To  them,  the  Convention  held  in  efiect  this  language : — "We 
have  formed  a  Constitution  for  your  Grovemment,  and  have  declared  the  rights  which 
pertain  to  you  and  your  posterity  as  tlie  basis  on  which  tliat  Constitution  rests: — we 
liave  declared  that  it  is  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  and  that  when  it  shall  be 
finmd  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  majority  of  you  hav.e  an  indubitable,  unalienable, 
aiMl  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  ad- 
judged most  conducive  to  the  pubUc  weal.    We  believe  it  well  suited  to  your  con« 
dition — well  calculated  to  attain  its  object ; — but,  if  experience  shall  teach  you  that 
we  are  mistaken,  the  corrective  is  in  the  power  of  a  majority  of  ^ou,  who  may  alter, 
reform  or  abohsh,  as  you  may  judge  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal ; — it  is  refer- 
red to  your  wisdom  to  accept  or  reject."     Thus  submitted, it  was  accepted  by  the  free- 
holderi,  the  qualified  voters,  without  opposition ;  and  their  act,  by  which  they  elect- 
ed the  members  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  was  as  effectual,  if  not  as  solemn  an 
adoption  a£  the  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Rights,  as  if  an  unanimous  vote  of 
approbation  had  been  given  on  a  formal  call  of  the  Ayes  and  Noes.     I  never  enter- 
taiAed  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  our  Constitution,  for  the  want  of  a  formal  ratifica- 
tion ; — or,  if  any  doubts  on  that  subject  were  ever  impressed  on  my  youthful  mind, 
■och  as  my  friend  from  Chesterfield  once  felt,  both  he  and  1  must  have  been  disabused 
of  them,  I  think,  by  the  lectures  of  the  distinguished  master  under  whom  we  studied 
oar  professions,  and  whose  memory  we  both  revere.    The  Constitution  being  thus 
accepted  by  the  qi^ified  voters,  they  became  the  parties  to  tlie  social  compact ;  they 
shared  the  sovereignty,  they  constituted  the  community^  to  tlie  majority  of  whom  the 
i%ht  of  reform  be&ngs. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  firom  the  right  of  the  majority  to  reform  the  Consti- 
tolion,  that  the  powers  of  ordinary  legislation  should  be  vested  in  the  majorit3r.  This, 
la^ee,  is  a  question  o£  expediency,  which  it  belon^rs  to  the  mnjority  to  decide — and 
•U  deciding  it,  they  are  bound  to  look  to  the  great  object  of  Government,  the  common 
km^f  and  to  enquire,  by  what  organization,  it  will  be  capable  of  producing  t/ie  great- 
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est  degree  of  happiness  and  safety y  and  he  most  eff^ectuaHy  secured  agamsl  the  dmgtr  9f 
nud-administration.  Upon  the  result  of  this  interesting  enquiry,  it  depends  waether 
the  majority  should  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  legislation,  or  confide  it  to 
t!je  minority.  But  this  doctrine  of  expediency,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  well  understood, 
is  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  calculated  grossly  to  mislead  us.  In  adopting  it  as  the 
guide  of  otM"  deliberations  here,  it  may  become  us  to  bestow  a  moment's  attention  on 
Its  character.  Enlightened  and  liberal  expediency^  which  looks  to  consequences  im- 
mediate and  remote,  calculates  effects,  temporary  and  enduring,  and  regards  all  inte^ 
ests,  partial  and  general,  which  in  short  has  the  lasting  public  good  for  its  object,  and 
truth  and  justice  for  its  guides,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  moral  and  political  law,  and  ii 
the  true  test  of  moral  and  politicah  propriety  : — while  that  blind  and  narrow  expedi- 
ency which  regards  only  immediate  consequences,  temporary  effects,  and  partial  in- 
terests, which  has  for  its  object  the  present  good,  disregards  the  precepts  of  justice, 
and  delivers  itself  up  to  the  guidance  of  sophistry,  is  tne  parent  of  all  that  is  ftlse 
and  mischievous,  in  morals  and  politics,  teaches  in  the  schools  of  modern  philosophy, 
upholds  the  pernicious  theories  of  Condorcet,  Rousseau,  and  Godwin,  justifies  usurfM* 
lion  and  tyranny,  and  recommends  the  most  visionary  and  heedless  scheme  of  reform. 
The  wise  man,  when  he  enjoins  a  rigid  observance  of  faith,  strict  performance  of 
promises,  when  he  enforces  filial  duty  and  parental  love,  and  Gommandsyou  to  do  no 
murder,  is  not  unmindful,  that  partial  evU  might  often  be  avoided,  and  temporaiy 
good  obtained,  by  violating  your  faith,  disregarding  your  promise,  failing  in  duty  to 
your  parent,  forgetting  your  affection  for  your  son,  and  even  by  imbruing  your  hand 
in  human  blood: — But  looking  beyond  the  narrow  circle  which  bounds  uie  vision  of 
modern  philosophy,  he  tells  you  that  all  these  partial  considerations  must  be  foregone, 
and  that  the  lasting  peace  and  happiness  of  society  imperiously  require  that  the  moral 
duties,  he  has  tiuglit,  should  be  held  in  constant  reverence.  So  the  wise  Statesman, 
looking  beyond  the  partial  evils  and  temporary  benefits  which  guide  the  expediento 
of  political  quackery,  walking  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  governing  himself  by 
principle,  will  take  all  his  measures  with  reference  to  tlie  great  and  enduring  interesti 
of  tlie  community.  If  such  light  and  such  guidance  shaJl  conduct  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  tliis  community  require  that  the  pow- 
er of  the  Government  should  be  entrusted  to  the  minority,  it  becomes  the  soiemn 
duty  of  the  majority  to  witlidraw  their  claim,  to  yield  the  power,  and  with  it  their 
confidence  to  the  minority,  whether  that  minority  consists  of  thousands,  or  hundredBj 
or  tens,  or  even  a  single  unit, — whetlier  the  Government  shall  continue  a  repuUio, 
or  become  an  oligarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  monarchy.  All  that  I  require  i8,tnatthe 
evidence  of  this  duty  should  be  clear  and  conclusive  : — that  in  a  (Jovemment  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  acknowledging  their  will  to  be  sovereign;  in 
a  country  where,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  in  the  world,  the  interesting  ex- 
periment is  yet  in  progress,  which  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  man's  capacity  for  selt 
government, — we  should  be  very  careful  to  consult  our  judgment  rather  than  our 
rears— we  should  be  quite  sure,  that  in  protecting  an  obvious,  Uiough  subordinate  in- 
terest, we  are  not  leaving  the  paramount  interests  of  society  uii^arded  ;  that  in  sm** 
rendering  the  power  to  the  minority,  we  are  not  abandonmg  tne  principle,  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  sovereign,  and  acknowledging  that  the  question  of  pelf-govern- 
ment must  be  decided  against  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

With  these  views  of  the  rights  of  the  majority,  and  of  the  test  of  expediency  to 
which  every  measure  of  reform  must  be  subjected,  let  us  proceed  to  the  question  be- 
fore the  Committee.  The  people  who  adopted  the  present  Constitution,  with  a  decla- 
ration on  its  face  of  their  right  to  reform  it,  having  lived  under  it  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  have  thought  it  required  alteration,  and  have  deputed  us  to  enquire  and  report 
to  them,  what  amendments,  if  any,  ou^ht  to  be  made.  The  Select  Committee  have 
reported  a  resolution,  declarinff  "  that  m  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively." 
The  gentleman  from  CuTpeper  has  proposed  so  to  amend  this  resolution,  as  to  place  the 
representation  on  the  basis,  not  of  the  white  population  simply,  but  of  the  white  popu- 
lation and  taxation  combined  : — and  the  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  In  considering  this  question,  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  liteitl 
import  of  the  two  propositions,  and  I  beg  permission  to  explain  my  understanding  of 
each. 

When  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  refers  us  to  the  white  population 
**  exchisiveltfj*'  I  do  not  understand  that  in  the  practical  application  of  this  rule,  th«« 
is  to  be  a  rigid  adherence  to  its  terms : — I  do  not  understand  tliat  tliQ  Commonwealtii 
is  to  be  laid  off  into  election  districts,  containing  a  precise  eouality  of  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  entitled  to  an  equal  number  of  Delegates.  I  understand  this  word  "0> 
dttsively"  in  that  sense,  which  would  refer  us  to  the  white  population,  in  excln^«» 
of  the  black  population  ;  in  exclusion  of  property  and  taxes — not  in  exclusion  of^W 
regard  to  county  limits — of  all  regard  to  the  interests,  the  convenience,  the  ancient 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people.    My  object  in  applying  the  rule,  would  be  to  Uy 
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^the  State  into  a  given  number  of  districts,  composed  of  contigaooB  counties,  hav- 
ing inlereite  as  nearly  identical  as  possible— to  ifive  to  each  of  these  districts  a  num- 
ber of  Delegates,  in  proportion  to  its  white  population,  and  to  distribute  the  Delegates, 
in  each  district,  among  the  several  counties  therein,  so  as  to  give  to  each  county  in  • 
the  district,  at  least  one  member,  if  the  number  of  members  were  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  counties.  To  illustrate  :— Suppose  Uie  State  divided  into  four  districts,  by 
the  lines  of  the  AUeghany,  tl»e  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  head  of  tide  water— and  suppose 
the  House  of  Delegates  to  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.  Then 
upon  the  basis  of  the  white  population,  according  to  tiie  Auditor's  estimate  of  its  pre- 
sent numbers,  the  trans- Alleghany  district,  would  be  entitled  to  about  thirty-two  mem- 
^Ts— the  Valiey  district,  to  twenty-four- the  Middle  district  to  thirty-five— and  the 
Eastern  to  twenty-nine.  The  thirty-two  trans-Alleghany  members,  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  its  twenty-six  counties,  so  as  to  give  one  to  each ;  and  assign  th« 
sorpios  six  to  the  six  larger  counties.  In  like  manner  the  twenty-four  Valley  members 
would  be  distributed  among  its  fourteen  counties,  and  the  thirty-five  members  for  the 
midland  district  among  its  twenty-nine  counties.  The  twenty-nine  members  for  the 
Eastern  district  would  notsupply  one  to  eachof  its  thirty-six  counties  and  four  boroughs^ 
and  therefore  in  that  district  no  county  or  borough  would  have  more  than  one,  and  6on\B 
of  the  smaller  counties,  must  form  together,  election  districts  for  single  niembers.  By 
Boch  an  arrangement  as  this,  though  each  county  would  not  have  its  exact  proportion 
in  the  representation,  each  large  district  would ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  each. local 
interest  in  the  Commonwealth,  its  just  weight  in  the  Legislature,  you  have  only  to 
take  care,  that  in  laying  out  your  large  districts,  you  embrace  in  them  respectively 
only  those  counties  whose  interests  are  essentially  tlie  same.  This  being  done,  th« 
spirit  of  a  just  equality  would  be  observed,  whilst  the  regard  had  to  county  limits 
wosld  soAen  the  asperities  of  the  reform,  and  be  attended  with  many  advantages, 
which  it  would  he  out  of  place  here  to  recount. 

A^R,  the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  in  referring  to  the  white  population  ex- 
ehisiveiy,  literally  imports,  that  the  whole  number  of  white  {>ersons  in  tlie  several 
districtB,  shall  give  the  ratio  of  representation — and  this  was  intended  to  be  the  praC' 
tical  operation  of  the  rule.  But  this  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  for  which  we 
contend.  We  do  not  insist,  that  each  white  person,  male  and  female,  infant  and  aduH, 
whether  entitled  to  the  Right  of  SufiVage  or  no,  is  entitled  to  equal  representation. 
No! — Our  doctrine  is,  that  each  person  entitled  to  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  each  who 
diares  in  the  sovereignty,  is  entitled  to  equal  political  power,  and  therefore  to  equal 
representation.  We  espouse  the  principle  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Norfolk  (Mr.  Taylor,)  though  we  do  not  adopt  its  mathematical  precision.  We 
have  advocated  the  basis  of  white  population,  instead  of  qualified  voters,  because  the 
^Mtner  gives  a  mere  certain  and  convenient  rule,  and  because  it  was  believed,  that  it 
was  satMt&atially  equivalent  in  effect  But  examination  and  reflection  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be,  and  possibly  is,  a  material  difference,  in  the  effect  of  the  twe 
rolei ;  that  the  number  of  white  persons  in  tlie  different  districts  would  not  be  a  fair 
index  of  the  number  of  qualified  voters ;  and  that  the  basis  of  qualified  voters  would 
be  more  favourable  to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  than  the  basis  of  white  popula- 
tion. If  there  be  any  gentleman  on  this,  or  the  other  aide  of  tlie  House,  wno  pre- 
fers as  the  basis  of  representation,  the  qualified  voters,  rather  tlian  the  white  popula- 
^on,  who  thinks  that  the  superior  justice  of  the  former,  countervails  the  ^eater  con- 
venience and  certainty  of  the  latter,  I  am  prepared  to  go  with  him,  and  give  it  my 
sapport.  I  will  not  press  the  principle  for  which  J  contend  beyond  its  reason  and 
justice.  In  advocating  then,  the  basis  of  white  pr^ulation,  I  must  be  understood  as 
BMuntaining  the  right  of  the  qnalified  voters  to  share  equally  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  as  pressing  their  claims,  not  to  a  precise  mathematical  equality,  but  to 
a  rational  practical  equality,  assuring  to  every  local  interest,  as  far  as  can  be,  its  due 
weight  and  just  protection. 

^  Tne  proposition  to  amend,  which  offers  the  basis  of  population  and  taxation  com- 
bined, is  not  very  definite  in  its  terms,  but  as  explained  by  its  mover  is  very  intelli- 
Btble.  It  does  not  propose  to  compound  the  number  of  dollars  paid  for  taxes  in  each 
oistrict,  with  the  number  of  white  persons  tlierein,  and  thence  derive  the  rule  for  ap- 
portionment, but  it  proposes  to  compound  the  ratios  of  taxation  and  numbers,  thus — 
to  give  one-half  the  Delegates,  according  to  the  ratio  of  taxes  paid,  and  the  other  half 
according  to  the  ratio  of  white  persons — or  thus  take  for  each  district  the  mean 
propertional  between  the  number  it  would  be  entitled  to  according  to  the  ratio  of 
white  persons,  and  the  number  it  would  be  entitled  to  according  to  the  ratio  of  taxes 
paid.  To  illustrate :  The  trans-Alleghany  district,  would  be  entitled— on  tlie  basis 
of  white  population  to  thirty-two — on  the  basis  of  taxes  to  eleven— on.  the  compound 
basis  to  twenty-one  and  a  half.  The  Valley,  on  white  population  twenty-four— 
taxes  ten— compound  basis  twenty-one  and  a  half.  JMiddle  district,  on  white  popula- 
tion thirty-five — taxes  forty-nine — compound  forty-two  Eastern  district,  on  white 
populatioii  twenty-nine— taxes  forty-one — c(/nipound  thirty-five. 
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The  proposition  to  amend  is  liable  to  other  objections  for  mM  of  precision ;  bat 
candour  requires  us  to  suppose,  that  they  will  be  obviated,  when  the  propoBiUon  is 
carried  out  into  iU  details,  and  tlierefore  they  need  not  be  now  pointed  out. 

With  these  explanations,  the  question  belbre  Uie  Committee  may  be  thus  stated:— 
Shall  the  power  of  th«  Government  be  apportioned  among  its  dibtricts,  according  to 
the  simple  ratio  of  those  who  partake  of  the  sovereignty,  the  qualified  voters,  in 
each;— or  shall  it  be  apportioned  according  to  the  combined  ratio  of  white  penons 

imd  taxes  P  ...  •     •  i      * 

Those  who  advocate  the  simple  ratio,  endeavour  to  maintain  it  upon  principle ;  to 
deduce  it  from  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Government,  and  to  vindicate  it 
upon  considerations  of  sound  poUtical  expediency. 

The  advocates  of  the  compound  ratio,  not  seeming  directly  to  controvert  the  gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  majority  should  govern,  and  some  of  them  admitting  it,  insist  ne- 
vertheless that  it  is  liable  to  exceptions ;  that  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  these  ccai- 
•iderations  of  expediency  which  may  prove  it  unfit  for  the  good  government  of  tlie 
people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  apphed,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia render  it  unfit  for  them.  They  contend  that  a  primary  object  ot  Government 
u  the  protection  of  property;  that  when  its  title  is  unsafe,  no  other  rights  can  be  se- 
cure, and  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  property  in  Virginia  is  such  tliat  po  adequate 
protection  can  be  given  it,  if  the  power  of  the  Government  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority.  They  endeavour  to  prove,  that  power  in  the  minrmty  is  essential  to  the 
protection  of  their  property,  and  that  such  is  the  singular  constitution  of  our  society, 
that  while  the  property  of  the  minority  is  exposed  to  certain  injury,  by  giving  power 
to  the  majority,  tlie  property  and  ail  the  personal  rights  of  tlie  majority,  are  effectu- 
ally secured  by  giving  the  power  to  the  minority.  The  evidences  of  tliis  peculiarity 
they  find,  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  tlie  slave  property,  among  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  tlie  State;  the  unequal  contributions  of  revenue  from  tliose  districts;  the 
variety  and  supposed  conflict  of  their  local  interests.  They  show  that  the  great  body 
of  the  staves  is  held  by  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  Commonwealth ;  they  endeavour 
to  show,  tha'  the  taxable  in  ah  tants  in  those  districts  pay  a  mifch  greater  average  tax 
per  capita^  than  is  paid  by  the  taxable  inhab. tants  of  the  Western  districts ;  that  there 
is  no  subject  of  taxation  in  the  West  which  is  not  also  found  in  the  East,  and  on 
which  a  tax  would  not  be  quite  as  burtliensome  to  tlie  Eastern  as  to  the  Western  peo- 
ple, and  no  subject  of  legislation,  on  wh.ch  the  interest  of  the  East  could  be  pro- 
moted at  the  expense  of  tlie  West : — that  on  the  interesting  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements, particularly,  while  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  districts  are 
variant,  if  not  hostile,  and  plans  might  be  adopted  to  enrich  the  latter,  which  would 
impoverish  the  firmer,  yet  the  East  would  have  no  adequate  motive  to  do  injustice 
to  the  West; — ^and  they  thence  infer  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  East  a  power  in 
the  Government,  somewhat  proportioned  to  tlieir  contributions  of  revenue,  a  power 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  tlieir  property; — they  thence  also  infer,  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  the  West,  against  the  power  of  tJie  East, — and  the  alarming  danger,— that, 
if  the  power  of  tlie  Government,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  people ; — whither 
they  think  the  rule  of  the  majority  would  probably  soon  carry  it, — the  property  of  the 
Eastern  people  would  be  unjustly  taxed,  unwise  laws  affecting  the  value  of  their 
■laves  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  community,  would  be  enacted,  and  schemes 
adopted,  which  might  apply  the  revenue  contributed  by  the  Blast,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  estates  of  the  West.  -        jf 

This  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  outline  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the  friends  of 
the  compound  ratio  rest  its  defence.  Some  subordinate  considerations  have  beep 
called  to  their  aid,  and  miny  ingenious,  able  and  eloquent  arguments  have  left  it 
wanting  in  nothing,  but  intrinsic  merit,  to  recommend  it  to  our  affections  and  our 
judgment. 

I  readily  subscribe,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  proposition,  that  an  indispensible  object 
of  every  good  Government,  is  the  security  of  property,  and  that  no  Government 
which  does  not  afford  that  security,  can  be  a  safe  depository  of  the  liberty  and  life  of 
the  citizen; — but  I  utterly  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Virginia,  which  should  induce  us  to  look  for  that  security,  in  the  power  of  the  mino* 
rity,  or  which  threatens  the  serious  dingers  which  gentlemen  apprehend,  from  the 
power  of  the  maj  »rity.  On  the  contrary,  I  insist,  that  the  majority  have  more  to  fesr 
from  the  power  of  tlie  minority,  than  the  minority  has  to  fear  from  theirs: — that  u^ 
der  the  rule  of  the  majority,  property  will  be  more  secure,  legislation  more  just  ana 
wise,  the  people  more  happy,  and  the  country  more  prosperous. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  this  question,  it  may  W 
well  to  review  .the  statements  which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  deduced  firom  ^•^ 
bles  furnished  by  the  Auditor,  and  to  make  such  corrections  as  they  may  be  found  te 
require. 

The  tables  of  population  show  us  that  there  are  probably  in  the  Commonwealth  » 
tiiii  time,  about  6d2,000  white  persons,  and  about  448,000  sUves,  thus  distributed 
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•^JI^'JJS®  f'®''^"*  districts  :~In  the  first  or  Western  district,  about  ISkOOOVliites. 
aiid  1<,000  slives ;  more  than  ten  whites  for  each  slave :— in  the  second  or  VaUey  d  s-^ 
tnct,  about  1  j8,<K)0  whjtes,  :ind  ..3  500  slaves,  litUe  more  than  four  whites  to  a  slave  — 
in  the  third  or  middle  district,  abiut  1.7,000  whites,  and  221,000  slaves— Uie  slaves  ex- 
ceeding the  whites  by  about  :M,000,  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  white  population ;  and 
m  the  iourlh  or  Eastern  district,  about  165,000  whites,  and  176,000  slaves-the  slaves 
there,  al«o  exceeding  the  whites,  about  10,500,  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  white  po- 
mihLtion.  Thus,  it  appears  tliat  the  aggregate  of  slaves  on  the  East  of  the  Blue 
Kidgo  18  about  397,000,  while  the  aggregate  on  the  West  is  about  60,500,  nearly  eiffht 
to  on©--while  the  aggregate  of  wliite  population  on  the  East  of  the  mountain  is 
•bout  362,509,  and  that  on  the  West  31i),000— tlie  difference  only  about  43,500.  It 
Js,  tJierefore,  true  as  is  stated  on  the  other  side,  that  the  slave  population  is  very  une- 
qtuiiy  distributed  at  this  time,  and  is  at  present  essentially  an  Eastern  interest. 

'^'>'^  ^e  tables  of  taxation,  the  gentleman  from  Cheslertield  deduced,  that  the  people 
of  the  first  district  paid  of  the  whole  taxes  on  land  and  personal  property,  an  average 
per  capita,  of  23  cents  S  mills ;  and  tlie  people  of  the  second  district  42  cento  6  miUs, 
whi.e  the  people  of  the  third  district  paid  72  cents  2  mills,  and  those  of  the  fourth 
W  cents  9  mills — making  an  average  for  the  people  on  the  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
of  ^  cents  2  mills ;  and  for  the  people  oi>  the  East  of  68  cento  2  mills.  He  selected 
indiudoal  counties  in  the  different  districto,  between  which  there  was  a  still  more 
linking  inequality,  and  showed  tliat  the  average  contribution  of  the  slave  tax  per 
eapUfff  m  tiie  several  districto,  was  the  most  unequal  of  all. 

That  there  are  inequalities  in  the  contributions  of  revenues  from  the  diflTerent  dis- 
tncU  of  the  State,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  no  one  doubto.  It  is 
certainly  so,  in  our  country,  as  it  is  in  all  countries,  and  as  it  must  be,  so  long  as  taxes 
we  laid  upon  property  and  not  on  polls ;  so  long  as  the  ability  to  pay  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  furnishing  any  criterion  of  the  amount  of  contribution.  jBut  tlie  stotemento 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  you  are  calculated  to  deceive.  They  make  tlie  impres- 
«?n  that  the  several  sums  stated,  show  the  average  per  capita,  actually  assessed  on 
the  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts — tliis,  however,  is  not  the  case: 
the  calculations  are  made  by  distributing  tlie  whole  amount  of  toxes  assessed,  in  each 
district,  on  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  in  the  district,  on  whom  by  law  a  tax 
could  be  aflBsssed,  whether  black  or  wliite,  male  or  female,  infant  or  adult.  I  have 
made  an  estimate  of  the  average  per  capita,  actually  assessed,  on  the  tax -paying  in- 
habitants of  the  several  districto,  and  the  result  is  materially  different;  showing  ine- 
qualities, it  is  true,  as  must  have  been  anticipated,  but  inequalities  less  glaring,  and 
lew  calculated  to  excite  alarm,  or,  to  countenance  the  extravagant  claim  for  power 
which  had  been  founded  upon  them. 

•  The  Committee  will  remark,  that  I  have  made  this  estimate  from  the  Auditor's  ta- 
bles of  the  taxes  assessed  for  the  year  182d,  and  his  listo  of  persons  charged  witli  taxes 
on  lands  or  other  properly,  in  the  several  counties  and  corporations  in  the  Common- 
wealth. There  will  be  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  estimate  of  the  land  tax,  resulting 
from  the  circumstonce,  that  this  list  excludes  all  those  charged  with  a  tax,  on  parcels 
of  land  in  the  country,  less  than  twenty-five  acres.  But  this  inaccuracy  cannot  ma- 
terially vary  the  result. 

Calculating^  from  these  data,  1  find  the  average  tax  per  capita  as  follows : — in  the 
first  district,  land  tax  80  cento,  tax  on  other  property  59  cento,  total  $  1  39 ;  in  the 
■eoond  district,  hind  tex  $  2  30,  lax.on  other  property  $  1  12,  total  $342;  in  the  third 
district,  land  tax  $2  31,  tax  on  other  property  $2  43,  total  $4  74  ;  and  in  the  fourth 
district,  land  tax  ^  2  07,  tex  on  other  property  $  2  43,  total  $  4  50.  We  thus  see  that 
the  average  land  tax  of  the  Valley  district  is  equal  to  the  average  land  tox  of  the 
middle  district  within  one  cent,  and  is  superior  to  the  average  land  tox  of  the  Eastern 
district,  23  cents— that  ite  average  lotol  tax  is  less  than  the  average  total  of  tlie  mid- 
dle district,  ^  1  32— that  is  about  28  per  cent,  and  less  than  the  average  totol  of  the 
Eastern  district,  by  $  1  08— that  is  about  22  per  cent.  But,  the  toxes  on  slaves  have 
been  reduced  8  cento  for  the  present  year,  and  tliis  reduction  would  cause  the  ave- 
rage of  the  several  districto  to  stond  thus— first  district  ^  I  36— second  district  $3  34 
—third  district  $4  43 — fourth  district,  $4  19,  bringmg  the  Valley  district  within 
$  I  11  of  the  middle  district,  and  within  85  cento  of  the  Eastern.  It  must  be  farther 
remarked,  that  in  these  estimates,  the  towns  of  Richmond,  Petersburg  and  Freder- 
icksburg have  been  included  within  the  tide-waler  district.  Now,  although  these 
towna  are  situated  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  they  do  not,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  argument,  belong  to  the  tide-waler  district.  Their  sympathies,  their  interesto  are 
with  tne  country  that  lies  above  them,  which  founded  them,  supulies  tlieir  trade  and 
ftunishes  their  wealth.  Withdraw  tliem  from  that  district,  ana  you  diminish  very 
materially  ito  average  tax.  We  have  not  the  means  of  estimating  the  taxes  paid  in 
Fredericksburg,  our  tables  containing  no  separate  return  for  tliot  town.  Subbiicting 
Richmond  amd  Petersburg  only,  for  which  we  have  separate  returns, ^nd  then  the 
tverage  of  the  Eastern  district  will  be,  of  land  $  1  84,  of  tax  on  other  property,  %  2  19, 
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total  ^3  96 ;  thus  reducing  its  average  land  tax  4G  cents  below  that  of  the  Valley, 
and  leaving  its  total  average  only  53  cents  above  it. 

In  all  these  estimates  it  will  be  observed  that  the  contributions  of  the  trans- Aue- 
ghany  district  are  very  much  below  par.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  avertee 
tax  on  personal  property,  is  much  lower  there  than  in  the  other  districts,  because  of  the 
small  number  of  its  slaves — but  why  the  average  land  tax  should  be  so,  is  an  enquiry, 
the  answer  to  which  does  not  he  on  the  surface.  It  is  probably  to  be  found  in  tws 
considerations :  First,  very  large  quantities  of  land,  in  ditferent  parts  of  that  district, 
on  which  large  arrears  of  taxes  are  due,  have  been  vested  in  the  Literary  Fund,  by  ths 
operation  of  the  tax  law  of  1814,  and  are  now  stricken  from  the  tax  books,  becauM 
the  lands  belonging  to  that  fund  pay  no  taxes — secondly,  and  chiefly,  in  the  year 
1817,  when  all  the  kuide  of  the  Commonwealth  were  askjessed,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  public  mind  was  acting  under  a  delusion,  which  misled  its  estimates  of  the  value 
of  every  thing,  and  perhaps  of  nothing  more  tlian  of  the  value  of  land.  The  com- 
bined influence  of  protracted  war  in  Europe,  which  for  many  years  had  given  an  ex- 
tensive market,  and  high  prices,  to  the  products  of  out  soil— our  own  war,  which 
throwing  a  large  amount  of  mercantile  capital  out  of  its  regular  eraployraeot,  left  it 
to  seek  mvestment  in  land  j  and  the  great  multiplication  of  banks,  which  creating  t 
large  fictitious  capital,  increased  to  an  extravagant  degree  the  speculations  in  real 
property — ^had  inflated  the  market  price  of  tliat  property  beyond  any  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  its  intrinsic  value.  These  causes,  in  Virginia,  had  exerted  tlieir  principal 
force  in  the  agricultural  country,  of  the  Valley,  and  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Moua* 
tain,  and  especially  tlie  banking  towns,  and  their  immediate  vicinities.  They  wen 
but  little  felt  in  the  trans- Allegliany  country,  remote  from  tlie  influence  ofthebanki 
— remote  from  market,  and  from  the  scenes  of  speculation.  Its  lands  were  the  lesa 
sought  either  bv  the  emigrant  or  the  speculator,  because  of  tlie  difficulty  in  their 
titles.  The  land  law  of  177y,  drawn,  it  is  said,  by  tlie  same  George  Mason,  the  authof 
of  our  Constitution — men  are  not  equally  wise  in  all  things ! — tlie  land  law  of  *T9 
had  operated  to  produce  infinite  confusion  in  the  land  titles  of  the  West;  aodthii 
cause,  as  well  by  retarding  settlements  as  by  discouraging  purchasers,  had  depressed 
the  market  value  of  their  lands.  Thus,  wliile  extraneous  causes  of  one  kind  contri- 
buted to  enhance  the  market  value  of  Innds  East  of  the  Alleghany,  extraneous  caasei 
of  another  kind  conspired  to  depreciate  the  market  value  of  tlie  lands  West  of  that 
mountain.  I  should  have  inferred,  tlierefore,  that  tlie  assessment  of  1817,  which  the 
law  required  to  be  made  according  to  the  market  value,  would  have  overrated  the 
lands  on  the  Eastern  waters,  and  underrated  those  on  the  WV^stern.  We  all  know 
that  the  lands  on  the  Eastern  waters  were  assessed  too  high,  and  1  am  informed  that 
those  on  the  Western  waters  were,  in  truth,  assessed  too  low.  Looking  at  a  state- 
ment made  from  the  assessors*  tables,  we  find  that  while  the  average  value  of  the 
lands  on  tlie  Western  waters  was  but  1»'2  cents  per  acre,  tliose  of  the  Valley  were 
$7  33,  those  of  the  Midland  district  $  H  20,  and  tliose  of  the  Eastern  district  $8  43 
per  acre.  These  causes,  added  to  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  Western  dis- 
trict since  the  assessment,  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  new  assessment  would 
reduce  the  average  of  all  the  lands  of  the  three  districts  upon  the  Eastern  waters,  es- 
pecially of  the  tide-water  district — would  raise  the  average  of  the  lands  in  the  Wes- 
tern district,  and  would  place  the  land-tax  of  that  district  nearly  upon  a  ground  of 
equality  with  the  land-tax  of  tlie  other  districts  of  the  State. 

It  does  not  follow,  Mr.  Chairnum,  from  the  inequalities  of  contribution  in  ihe»iiS- 
ferent  districts,  that  there  is  any  injustice  in  the  measure  of  taxes  imposed,  or  that 
those  who  pay  least  can  best  bear  the  burthen  imposed  on  them.  If  taxes  are  imposed 
on  the  property  of  the  country,  in  the  proportion  of  the  ability  of  its  owners  to  pay, 
those  who  have  more  property,  and  therefore  pay  more  taxes,  have,  surely,  no  canae 
to  complain.  With  equal  prudence,  economy,  and  good  management,  the  rich  will 
be  always  able  to  pay  their  contributions  to  the  Government  with  more  ease  than  the 
poor.  Tlie  contributions  of  the  rich  man  are  paid  from  his  abundance, and  if  they  restrain 
nis  enjoyments  at  all,  they  curtail  only  his  luxuries — while  the  poor  man  withdraws hii 
modicum  from  a  bare  competency,  leaving  scarcely  enough  behind  for  the  necessariei 
and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  It  has  been  the  object  of  our  laws  to  distribute  the 
taxes  among  the  people  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  property,  assuming  that  ai 
the  best  criterion  of  their  ability  to  pay,  and  adopting  such  general  rules  to  effect  their 
obiect  as  were  found  by  experience  to  be  most  convenient  in  practice.  If  they  have 
failed  in  this  object,  as  no  doubt  in  some  degree  they  have,  the  failure  has  not  been 
ffreater  than  was  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject 
If  you  will  measure  the  ability  of  the  several  districts  by  the  amount  of  tlieir  labor, 
and  allow  the  whole  number  of  their  inhabitants,  respectively,  to  be  a  fair  standard  of 
their  comparative  labor — ^you  have  a  test  by  which  to  try  this  question.  I  do  not  voudhi 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  test,  though  a  better  one  does  not  now  occur  to  me — and  if 
you  will  apiily  it,  by.dividing  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  in  each  district,  by  the  wh(^ 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  you  will  find  the  average  per  capita  not  veiy  unequal  in 
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the  seyenl  districts  East  of  the  Alleghany — and  unequal  in  the  Western  districtf  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  accidental  under  voine  of  its  lands  as  already  explained.  The 
taxes  of  the  several  districts  for  the  year  IS^,  distributed  among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
each;  gires  an  average,  per  capita,  nearly  as  ibllows :  In  the  Srst  district,  15  cents  ; 
in  the  second,  ^  cents ;  in  the  third,  31  cents ;  and  in  the  fourth,  30  cents. 

Mr.  Johnson  being  much  exhausted,  asked  the  indulgence  that  the  Committer 
diould  rise. 

It  was  accorded  to  him  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Giles,  and  the  Committee  rose  ac- 
cordingly— and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mason  of  Southampton,  the  Convention  1 
dialely  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  November  12,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Homer,  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

iVIr.  Johnson  resumed  his  speech  of  yesterday,  and  continued  to  t>ccupy  the  floor 
tin  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  examining  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes  are  distri- 
bated  tmong  the  different  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  because  it  was  essen- 
tial to  tlie  merits  of  the  question  now  before  the  Committee,  but  because  I  thought  it 
would  remove  from  our  minds  the  alarming  spectacle  of  poverty  making  war  upon 
wealth,  and  would  satisfy  impartial  men  that  each  district  pays,  as  nearly  as  the  ope- 
ntnnof  laws  always  imperfect  could  be  expected  to  produce,  a  just  contribution  to 
the  GovemmeDt — that  no  district  is  in  a  state  of  pauperism — none  iVa  situation  to 
be  tempted  to  seize  unlawfully  on  its  neighbor's  property — and  tliat  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, when,  hereafter,  a  Western  man  shall  vote  from  the  pocket  of  his  Eastern 
brother,  one  dollar,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  he  will  vote  from  his  own  pocket,  at  the 
•ametinie,  nearly  an  equivalent  sum,  one  at  least,  which  he  can  as  ill  spare,  and  will 
be  as  Utile  able  to  pay.  I  regretted  very  much  to  hear  that  part  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Accomack,  (Mr.  Joynes)  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Rid^e  did  not  pay  into  the  treasury  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  delegation  to  tlie  General  Assembly,  and  of  the  ad- 
ninistration  of  justice  within  its  own  limits.  Remarks  tending  to  institute  odious 
comparisons,  and  to  excite  unpleasant  sensations,  coming  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
manifested  so  much  liberality,  so  much  kind  and  good  feeling,  are  exceedingly  to  be 
regretted — and  I  felt  them  the  more  because  they  came  from  that  part  of  the  Stale,  the 
extreme  East,  from  which  on  former  occasions,  I  have  so  often  heard  remarks  leading 
to  collision  and  controversy,  between  the  extreme  West  and  extreme  East,  which  re- 
spired the  interposition  of  moderate  men  to  compose.  I  have  not  examined  the  ffen- 
tientan's  calculation  to  ascertain  whether  his  comlusion  is  riglit  or  wrong.  After  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  precise  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  each  district ;  after  ascertaining 
the  average  amount  per  capita^  paid  in  each — what  possible  influence  on  the  question 
liefbre  us  can  it  have — ^to  know  that  the  contributions  of  any  district  are  not  adequate  to 
thai  part  oT  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  which  the  calculations  of  gentlemen  may 
choose  to  assign  to  it  ?  Surely  the  expenses  of  legislation,  and  of  tlie  administration 
of  justice  are>  not  local  in  their  character,  pertain  to  no  district,  and  can  be  charged  to 
■one.  They  are,  if  any  can  be,  tlie  expenses  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  incurred 
for  the  common  weal  and  justly  payable  froni  the  common  purse.  Such  imputations 
•s  these,  if  it  were  proper  to  repel  them,  would  lead  to  the  unpleasant  and  unprofita- 
ble enquiry,  into  the  objects  to  wliich  the  public  revenue  was  applied  ;  the  districts  in 
which  it  was  expended ;  the  local  causes  which  increased  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment, and  would  impose  on  us  the  invidious  duty,  which  I  certainly  shall  not  per- 
form, of  indicating  the  various  counties,  in  the  Eastern  district,  which  do  not  contri- 
bute their  share  of  the  expenses  of  Government.  But  we  must  forbear  from  such 
topics,  they  do  not  become  the  occasion. 

It  will  be  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  disarm  this  question  of  some  of  its  terrors  to 
one  party ;  disrobe  it  of  some  of  its  charms  for  the  other,  by  examining  with  care  its 
effi»c1s  on  the  distribution  of  power,  among  tlie  different  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  calculations  on  this  subject,  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  x 
House  of  Delegates,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  that  House  should  consist  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  members.  They  are  made  upon  the  Auditor's  estimates  of  the 
popidMkxi  of  the  present  year.  These  are  supposed  by  some  gentlemen  to  be  inaccu- 
J»t*»«id  the  Auditor  does  not  himself  rely  with  confidence  upon  them; — but  1  as- 
sume them  as  approximating  the  truth  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  ar« 
gument 
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Let  us,  then,  compare  the  power  of  tlie  four  great  districts  of  the  State,  in  inch  i 
House  of  Delegates,  as  it  would  be  on  the  present  basis,  the  emiil  representation 
of  counties,  as  it  would  be  on  the  compound  basis  proposed  by  the  gentleman  ftom 
Culpeper,  and  as  it  would  be  on  the  basis  of  white  population.  The  CJommittee  viU 
understand  my  references  to  the  districts,  if  they  will  remember,  that  I  number  them 
from  West  to  East,  denominating  th^  Western,  the  first  district 

In  such  a  House  of  Delegates,  the  relative  power  of  the  several  districts  would 
stand  thus : 

On  the  basis  of  equal  county  representation. 

First  district,  27— 2d,  16— 3d,  32— 4th,  43. 

Compound  basis. 

First  district,  21^— 2d,  21^— 3d,  42— 4th,  35. 

Simple  basis  of  wfdte  population. 

First,  3a-2d,  34— 3d,  3S-4tli,  29. 

Divided  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  tlic  East  and  West,  would  stand  thus : 

By  equal  county  representation,  W.  45 — E.  75 

By  the  combined  ratio,  43    .  *^  77 

White  population,  56     *<  64 

In  makmg  these  calculations,  we  disregard  small  fractions,  and  convert  large  ohm 
into  integers,  tliat  we  may  sive  tlie  results  in  whole  numbers. 

By  this  method  of  oaiciilating  the  effect  of  the  two  propositions,  it  would  appear, 
that,  adopting  tlie  compound  basis,  the  West  would  lose,  and  the  East  gain  two  mem- 
bers out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that,  adopting  the  simple  basis,  the  Weil 
would  gain,  and  the  East  lose  eleven.  But  if  instead  of  taking  the  whole  number  of 
white  persons,  as  the  basis,  you  take  such  only  as  are  qualified  to  vote,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  th^  the  result  would  be  materially  varied.  We  have  no  means  of  a«ce^ 
taining  the  miraber  of  qualified  voters  ;  there  is  no  record  of  them  any  where,  and 
we  have  certainly  no  data  from"  which  we  would  estimate  them  accurately.  But  we 
may  approximate  them  perhaps  sufficiently  near,  to  answer  tlie  purpose  of  illustrt- 
tion,  bv  estimates  from  such  data  as  we  have. 

Until  I  came  into  this  Convention,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  habitually  considered  a 
representation  apportioned  according  to  the  whole  number  of  white  people  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  one  apportioned  according  to  the  qualified  voters  in  each,  as  rob* 
stantially  equivalents.  I  had  supposed,  that  the  ratio  of  the  one,  would  be  a  fair  in- 
dex of  the  ratio  of  the  other.  I  had  never  carefully  examined  the  subject,  'till  m/ 
duties  in  tlie  Legislative  Committee,  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  induced  me  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  my  former  impressions.  The  able  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Chesterfield,  ri  vetted  my  attention  to  it,  and  induced  me  to  think,  that  those 
impressions  were  probably  wrong.  There  is  much  weight  due  to  the  consideration, 
tliat  those  who  perform  menial  services — the  day-labourers,  the  cultivators  of  land 
which  they  do  not  own,  are  in  tlie  Eastern  districts,  principally  slaves — while  those 
who  perform  similar  functions,  in  the  Western  districts,  are  chiefly  white  pereoni; 
and  this  consideration  tends  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ratio  of  Qualified  votera,  to 
the  whole  white  population,  would  be  greater  in  the  East  than  in  tne  West  I  hi.re 
appealed  to  the  only  documents  in  my  power,  to  test  this  conclusion — the  lists  of  per- 
sons charged  with  taxes,  fumislied  us  by  the  Auditor.  He  has  furnished  two  liat*-- 
the  one,  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  county  and  corporate  town,  charged  with 
any  tax,  on  a  town  lot,  or  part  of  a  town  lot,  or  ^ny  parcel  of  land,  not  less  than  twen- 
tv-five  acres — ^the  other,  oi  the  number  charged  witu  any  tax  on  properly.  Now,  «• 
tnough  each  of  these  lists,  contains  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  black  and  white, 
without  discrimination ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  inform  us  correctly  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  adult  white  males,  upon  either,  yet  I  have  thought,  that,  probably,  they  wouM 
not  very  far  mislead  us,  if' we  regard  them  as  an  index  of  tlie  relative  number  o(^ 
adult  white  males,  in  the  several  districts,  and  as  an  index  of  the  relative  number  of 
qualified  voters  in  each.  If  we  take  the  list  of  those  charged  with  taxes  on  hmd,ai 
giving  the  ratio  of  freehold  voters,  and  the  other  list  as  giving  the  ratio  of  voteia, 
when  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  be  extended  to  house-keepers,  who  pay  a  revenue 
tax,  then,  upon  the  basis  of  tlie  qualified  voters,  the  relative  power  of  the  diatiicti 
would  stand  thus : 

According  to  the  land  listr-tst,  27— 2d,  20— 3d,  37— 4th,  36. 

According  to  the  property  Ust— lst,'29— 2d,  21— 3d,  39— 4th,  34. 
Dividing  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  power  would  be, 

According  to  the  first — West,  47 — East,  73. 

According  to  the  second — West,  50 — East,  70. 

Thus,  according  to  the  most  favourable  of  these  estimates,  the  West  would  gaiSf 
and  the  East  lose  five  members,  in  a  House  of  an  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  ma- 
joritv  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Rid^,  would  remain  twenty. 
\_       These  statements  may  serve  to  show,  toat  although  upon  anv  basis  of  represcnta" 
tion  which  has  been  yet  suggested,  a  large  portion  of  power  wul  paae  firom  the  tide- 
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witet  district,  to  those  above  it — ^yet  upon  no  basis,  can  the  power  pass  now,  from  the 
Eastern  to  liie  Western  side  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  tliat  upim  Uie  pnnciple  for  whiclr^* 
we  contend,  if  it  pass  at  all,  it  must  pnss  at  a  distant  day,  slowly,  gradually,  safely — 
unaccompanied  by  the  dangers  whicii  have  been  apprehended — they  may  serve  to 
ahow  to  calm  reflection,  that  the  stoke  depending  on  the  present  contem,  is  not  so 

Eea^  the  prize  to  be  won  not  so  valuable,  the  loss  to  be  sustained  not  so  dreadful,  as 
s  been  ^tured  to  onr  imaginations.  I  may  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  tliem 
in  illuatiaUon  of  my  yiewa. 

In  taking  leave,  for  the  present,  of  those  calculations  which  I  have  introduced  as 
correctives  of  the  estimates  made  on  the  other  side,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  on  the 
Beemimg  inconsistency  of  gentlemen,  who  losing  no  occasion  to  throw  ridicule  on 
numbers,  and  political  arithmetic,  have  arrayed  them  against  na,  in  a  most  iurmidahle 
phalanx,  and  have  drawn  from  them  their  strongest  and  most  impressive  arguments. 
1  have  no  doubt,  that  the  tables  of  population  and  taxes,  which  have  gone  out  to  the 
pabtic,  with  the  arithmetical  calculations  of  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side^which  liave 
accompanied  them,  and  their  inferences  of  change  of  power,  and  danger  of  oppres- 
sive taxation,  have  been  the  principle  cause  of  the  ^eat  excitement  in  the  public 
mind,  and  of  the  alarm  which  is  felt  in  the  Eastern  districts  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
an  excitement  and  alarm  which  have  already  done  misciiief,  and  threat^u  to  do  more ; 
which  have  already,  through  the  instrumentaUty  of  instructions,  deprived  an  hono- 
rable member  of  his  seat  on  this  floor,  and  may  soon  conlbund  tiie  councils  of  this 
Convention.  I  mean  not  at  all  to  interpose  between  the  district  and  its  delegate  : — it 
is  not  Sot  me  to  enquire  into  tlie  causes  which  led  to  the  instruction  and  the  conse- 
^ent  resignation — but  as  a  member  of  this  Convention,  anxious  for  the  hajrraony  and 
pofitable  issue  of  its  labours — as  a  c.tizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  deeply  interested 
mils  wel&re,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  example,  which,  if  followed  generally,  must  de- 
prive this  Assembly  of  its  dsliberative  character,  and  deprive  it  of  all  power  to  efiect 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appointed.  While  we  are  sitting  here  deliberating  on 
the  great  interests  of  the  State,  candidly  comparing  our  opinions,  endeavouring  to 
reeoDcile  discordant  views,  adjust  conflicting  claims,  secure  every  right,  and  protect 
eveiy  interest,  ambiguous  words  are  to  be  scattered  among  the  people,  scraps  from 
newspapers  and  shr^is  of  arguments  to  be  circulated  among  Uiuni — in  a  moment  of 
tomultuooa  agitation,  they  are  to  be  collected,  at  the  hustings  and  muster  grounds,  at 
the  taverns  and  cross  roads,  to  form  specific  instructions,  lor  Uieir  delegates  on  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the  subjects  of  their  deliberation — tlius,  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  making  or  receiving  concessions,  and  putting  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther consultation.  Can  any  considerate  man  be  blind  to  the  contusion  and  mischief 
to  which  such  measures  must  tend  ?  Do  not  undcrrftund  me,  Sir,  as  questioning  the 
right  of  the  constituent  to  instruct  his  representative — this  i  regard  as  one  of  tlie  set- 
tled doctrines  of  our  Government,  to  which  I  most  cheerfully  subscribe.  But  surely 
I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  never  was  a  more  unfit  occasion  for  ex- 
ercising it,  than  that  on  which  the  people  have  endeavoured  to  put  in  requisition,  the 
experience,  the  wisdom,  and  prudence  of  the  State,  not  to  enact  laws,  but  to  propose 
for  the  consideration  of  the  people  themselves,  amendments  to  tlicir  fundamental  law. 
If  this  example  is  to  be  followed,  had  we  not  better  return  home,  restore  to  the  peo- 
]^  the  trust  they  have  confided  to  us — tell  them  that  all  hope  of  amending  their  Con- 
ititation  is  perfectly  illusory — that  the  solemn  decloration  of  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  reform,  b  indeed  a  visionary  theory,  since  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  tJie  people 
ta  exercise  this  right  without  the  aid  of  representatives,  and  since  tliose  representa- 
tives cannot  be  trusted  even  to  confer  together,  and  propose  amendments?  I  beg  par- 
don for  this  digression,  and  will  return  to  the  question  before  the  Committee,  whe- 
ther the  compound  or  simple  basis  shall  be  preferred. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  that  it  pro- 
poses to  introduce  something  new  into  the  Constitution.  It  certainly  is  not  new  to 
the  American  Republics,  to  apportion  representation  according  to  the  ratio  of  white 
population;  and  whetlier  it  is  new  to  our  own  Constitution,  it  cannot  be  material,  to 
enquire,  since  the  objection  must  equally  lie  against  the  proposed  amendment.  Both 
propose  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  question  is,  which  is  preferrable. 

We  are  cautioned,  however,  against  all  change,  unless  called  for,  by  strong  rea- 
■ons; — we  are  referred  to  the  nearly  equal  division  of  parties,  which  probably  exists 
here,  on  this  question — and  are  emphatically  warned  against  tlie  impropriety'of  an 
important  change,  by  a  lean  majority  of  one  or  two,  forcmg  upon  a  large  minority,  a 
Constitution  that  would  be  abhorrent  to  them.  I  readily  admit,  tliat  no  important 
changes  should  be  made,  that  are  not  called  for  by  clear  and  strong  reasons,  and  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am,  of  the  imprudence  of  forcing  upon  a  lar^e  mi- 
nority, a  Government  that  is  odious  to  them.  But  the  existing  inequalities  m  the 
representation  are  so  glaring,  and  the  discontents  produced  by  it  are  so  strong,  tliat 
every  one  seems  to  concede  the  propriety  of  some  ref«)rm,  and  both  the  propositions 
vnder  consideration  will  effect  that  reform  to  a  considerable  extent.    It  tlie  reform 
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proposed  by  the  Select  Committee,  be  objectionable,  because  it  is  unacceptable  to  t 
large  minority,  would  the  reform  proposed  by  the  geiitJeman  from  Culpeper,  be  tiie 
less  objectionable,  it  being  at  least  as  disagreeable  to  a  small  majority  ?  Or,  shall  we 
be  told  that  the  gentleman  from  Culpepor,  and  his  friends,  are  not  insisting  on  any 
reform,  but  ore  content  with  the  present  Constitution  ?  Still,  howeyer,  the  objection 
recurs: — ^it  is  with  the  present  Constitution,  Uiat  we  suppose  the  majority  ii  discon- 
tented, and  the  question  again  arises,  shall  they  be  compelled  to  submilto  itP  In 
whatever  light  we  view  it,  therefore,  a  nearly  equal  division  of  opinion  would  present 
matter  for  serious  consideration,  and  not  less  serious  regret.  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  some  attention,  that  if  the  majority  here  should  be  found  in  fk- 
vour  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  we  faitlifuUy  represent  the  will  of  our  con- 
stituents, it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  oeople  who  approve  it,  will  be  larger. 
This  House  being  composed  of  an  equal  nuniDer  of  members  from  each  Senatorial 
district,  these  districts  having^  been  arranged  according  to  the  Census  of  1810,  so  as 
to  contain  as  nearly  as  convenient,  equal  numbers  of  white  population — and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  districts,  having  since  increased  by  a  nmch  greater  ratio  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  districts,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  a  proposition  sustained  here, 
day  a  majority  jppnsisting  chiefly  of  Western  members,  would  be  sustained  by  a  larger 
majority  of  the  people.  We  have  no  warrant,  however,  for  counting  majorities,  at 
present,  on  either  side,  and  ^t  U  our  duty  to  proceed  with  candour,  and  liberality  to 
examine  ttie  merits  of  both  propositions,  and  to  recommend  that  which  shall  be  found 
beat,  to  as  much  favour  as  possible. 

When  we  have  established  tliat  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  political  power,  and 
their  happiness  its  object — that  a  majority  of  tliose  entitled  to  suffrage  have  a  right  t0 
reform  their  Constitution,  and  thereby  regulate  the  political  power — it  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  tlie  majority  may  rightfully  retain  the  power  of  ordinary  legislation, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  object  of  good  Government  will  not  thereby  be  ob- 
tained. Gentlemen  have,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  assumed  upon  themselves 
the  burthen  of  proving,  that  in  Virginia,  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  public  welfare.  Thev  insist,  that  as  a  leading  object 
of  all  Government,  is  tlie  pfotection  of  property,  so,  there  is  no  mode  of  oiTordingthat 
protection  so  effectual  and  so  proper,  as  giving  it  a  direct  influence  in  the  Govem- 
ment,  by  entitling  it  to  representation.  It  is  by  thus  claiming  representation  for  pro- 
perty, that  they  insist  on  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  minority.  L«et  us  ex- 
amine the  arguments  by  which  this  claim  is  sustained. 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  that  by  our  own  concessions,  we  surrender  the  power  of  num-  - 
bers,  the  right  of  the  majority,  and  admit  the  propriety  of  giving  property  an  influ- 
ence in  Government,  when  we  agree  to  exclude  many  from  the  polls,  and  require  a 
qualification  in  property,  to  give  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  This  argument  is  founded 
in  mistake;  we  have  never  advocated  uie  power  of  numbers  wiUiout  distinction  of 
persons*,  all  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  maintain,  b  the  equal  power  of  those  who 
share  the  sovereignty  and  the  conseq[uent  ri^ht  of  their  majority.  The  qualification 
of  property  which  we  require,  to  give  admission  into  this  number  is,  with  no  view  to 
give  power  to  property,  but  is,  like  the  qualification  of  age,  and  sex,  an  evidence  only 
of  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  poHtical  power.     If  it  were  intended  to  give  power  to 

groperty,  the  richest  and  the  poorest  voter  could  not  enjoy  equal  portions  of  power. 
0  far  then,  as  this  illustration  is  entitled  to  respect,  tlie  argument  founded  upon  it 
turns  in  favour  of  the  equal  right  of  every  voter,  without  reference  to  property,  i» 
favour  of  the  simple  basis  of  representation. 

Experience  and  precedent  have  been  appealed  to,  and  the  learned  ^ntlemon  from 
Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  has  warned  us  of  the  very  just  distinction  between  ex- 
perience and  experiment ;  and  giving  us  wise  caution  against  the  dangers  of  the  one, 
nas  prudently  commended  us  to  the  guidance  of  the  other.  It  was  nardly  to  have 
been  expected,  after  this  salutary  lesson,  that  the  gentleman,  to  sustain  his  argument, 
and  to  enlighten  the  path  of  our  duty,  would  have  looked  for  examples  in  the  twilight 
of  Roman  history.  When  w©  substitute  for  our  own,  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
and  other  ages,  we  should  at  least  require  that  it  should  come  to  us  well  attested  by 
authentic  history.  But  I  am  willin|j  to  allow  to  the  argument  all  the  aid  it  can  de- 
rive, and  avail  myselfof  allthe  light  that  can  flow  from  the  example  referred  to.  Ths 
centuries  and  tribes  of  Rome  are  the  examples  to  which  our  attention  has  been  callsd 
— the  former  as  furnishing  a  precedent  of  the  representation  of  property  in  a  repA* 
lie.  The  centuries,  it  is  true,  in  which  the  richest  class  of  society  was  representeJi 
furnish  to  my  mind,  so  far  as  tlie  dim  liffht  of  my  information  enables  me  to  jadg«| 
a  fair  illustration  of  tlie  representation  of  property  ;  and  I  ask  whether  this  exampb 
in  the  Roman  Government  is  seriously  recommended  to  our  imitation  ? 

[  Here  Mr.  Barbour,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  had  referred  to  the  Roman wpwfc- 
lie  as  furnishing  an  example  at  one  time  of  tlie  representation  of  property  alpnSf  by 
centuries,  and  at  another  time,  of  the  representation  of  numbeFs  alone,  by  tribes. 
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In  M  8^4  Ibit  he  did  not  appr^Pfe  either  «f  these  extamei— "he  t^ouM  prefer  «» 
MobtM  them,  as  in  the  proposM&n  o$  the  geatteman  from  Culpeper.  ] 

This  explmatiofi,  Mr.  Cfaairoian,  does  aot  vary  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  svb- 
JMi,  nor  can  it  add  force  to  the  example  .whicft  has  been  quoied.  The  centuries  ami 
tiibes  of  Rome,  ^ere  not  extremes  gf  »ristocracy  and  democracy  of  which  the  R^ 
man  people  made  experinMAit  at  different  times  «nd  separatrty.  They  existed  toge- 
<ft«r,  antf  *>)c  acetk  They  we*e  at  ihe  fowndation  of  the  pntrician  and  plebeian  orders 
—originated  daring  the  monarchy,  and  \jere  contin«*d  in  the  time  A  the  republic. 
Thay  wwe  the  inspiring  cau:l6  of  the  angry  dissentions  between  the  different  orders 
af  the  peo^e— of  tiegrmding  oppreisions  of  the  poor,  and  the  lawless  inroads  upon 
the  property  of  the  nch.  The  power  of  the  monarch  was  necessary  to  balance  th^ 
«oi^tea#Dg  Actions,  and  restrain  the  dangerous  excesses  of  ea«li— and  in  a  few  short 
Fear^  le»  than  twenty /aft«r  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  mona/ci^^  these  excesses  led  to  the  appointqiienl  of  the  first  Dictator,  the  recesr 
iion  of  the  -people  to  th^sacred  mount,  and  the  fint  serious  petition  lor  an  agrarian 
%LW.  [nihe  tribes  the  people  were  «ot  represented,  but  2f]ppeared  in  proper  person  to 
set  their  part  in  public  affairs.  The  scheme  of  centuries  and  tribes  was  deKigned  to 
balance  numbers  and  wealA  against  each  other ;  but,  the  history  of  the  republic  af- 
,  feeds  more  of  warning  against  its  mischiefs  than  commendation  of  its  success.  1  will  * 
not,  ho^ei^r,  claim  ihe  benefit  of  tliis  example  and  urge  it  as  a  caution  against  the 
^tbgar  of  ^i^ngr  representation  to  property  in  our  republic.  I  know  tliat  our  condition 
mnd  thatot  (Be  nngnan  people  is  so  essentially  unhke — our  representative  republic  so 
ladicady  different  from  tbeir  mixture  of  ari#»cracy  and  deniocmcy,  that  it  is  not  safe 
te  reason  from  one  to  the  other.  The  Roman  Government,  indeed,  in  the  op  nion  of 
l^cero^  its  greater  admirer,  aUd  ablest  vindicator,  owed  its  ehief  excellence  to  its 
fftpn)^  ajistocrAic  cliaracter — a* merit  to  which  our  Government  surely  has  no  claim. 

tlys  utterly  is$  y^in,  Mr.  Cliairinan,  that  w^  appeal  to  any  of  the  ancient  republics 
r  TnAropatioB  ,Ap  guide  u£«  We  know  tliem  all  most  imperfectly,  and  the  Uttle  we 
*^hw  teac||ps  us  only  that  they  contain  no  instruction  for  us. 

rae  modem  European  republics  will  supply  as  little  aid  to  our  deliberations.  We 
■hoald  loc&  in  va^to  Venice  or  St.  Mnnno,  to  llollantl  or  Switzerland,  fir  the  ex- 
ytcieiice  of  a  system  like  ours,  operating  upon  a  people  like  ours — or  for  iniorniation 
to  guide  «8  to  #le  best  means  of  protecting  the  peculiar  interests  which  arise  out  of 
Ihe  pecaKar  population  of  Virginia.  How  would  it  avail  u^,  for  example,  to  knov^ 
'Vhat  causes  preserved  so  long  the  little  lUilian  republic,  witli  a  few  thousand  inhabi- 
teito oaiy  oKt  naonntain  top,  contented  and  happy,  though  po  >r,  snfe  amid&t  surround- 
iw  nations,  though  without  military  force,  and  periectly  tranquil  in  the  operations 
mkt  Govemoient,  though  without  the  ordinary  checks  and  balances !  Or  what 
woqM  it  profit  us  to  inquire,  how  it  has  happened  that  in  the  smnll  democratic  cantons 
the  lib«ty,oir  tint  people,  with  all  the  riglits  of  person  and  property,  were  preserved 
fer  centuries,  though  e»ery  raale-jejtizen,  above  fifteen  years  of  ajge,  was  admitted,  in 
proper  person,  to  share  in  the  le^slation  (»f  the  country  > 

past  as  little  useful  information  or  salutary  warning  is  furnished  us  on  this  (jt^ar 
ti<ui  by  the  experience  of  the  French  republic — a  Governnxent  that  was  thrown  up 
bf  a  eonynlaion  from  the  abyss  of  despotism,  floated  for  a  few  yeare  on  the  waves  of 
a  bloody  rerolutain,  and  aa^a  again,  as  they  subsided,  into  the  bottomless  deep.  Such 
eiperience  mi^ht  teach  us  the  utter  uuutness  of  any  people  for  a  Government  to 
Fmeh  they  have  been  wholly  unused— «nd  t^e  great  dangers  which  attend  violent  and 
andden  tnuisitioi^s  firom  one  extreme  to  another — but,  none  of  the  examples  of  tl^ 
Buropean  republics  cai)  assist  us  in  deciding,  whether  it  is  wisest  in  Virginia  to  basis 
Ibe  representation  upon  numbers,  or  property,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  %itbh  House  of  Common«  has  been  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  intimate  connexion  between  taxation  and  representation,  and  of  proving  that  in 
Bneland,  where  our  system  of  representation  had  its  birth,  its  foundations  were  lal4 
ia  mt  power  of  impoeing  ta^es. 

To  the  experience  of  Engkund^  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Statesman  may  in 
feaeral  safely  refer.  We  are  better  acquainted  witl)  l?ef  history,  mor.e  fkmiliar  with 
ler  institutioi|s,  than  with  thoee  of  any  other  foreign  country.  From  her  common 
law,  her  jury  triad,  habetu  corpus  and  magna  ekartay  we  learn  the  most  valuable  lea^ 
fooa  of  jurisprudence,  and  frortj  these  our  ancestors  injbibed  tlieir  love  of  civil  liberty, 
tlieir  respect  for  the  righto  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  property.  In  her  Goverur 
■lent  w%  see  a  weU-adiuated  balance  of  power ;  and  with  all  its  imperfections  on  ito 
)i€«i,  it  is  probeWy  better  suited  than  any  other  to  her  own  peculiar  conditton.  Ipm 
teadily  nndersUn^  how  ito  king,  lords  and  commons,  witJ^  all  the  meqtmliUes  of  ita 
sepreMUtation,  may  be  weH  adapted  to  tlie  Government  of  England,  and  yet  neither 
of  them  be  a  fit  m<iel  for  our  iraitaUon.  A  mixed  monarchy,  for  Uie  Government  of 
•n  iiia^  people,  wirrounded  by  powerful  nations,  and  under  the  necessity  of  main- 
tuain|np^ye  navaj  ai>d  notary  establishments,  may  find  its  strength  a^d  its  efc 
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ficacy  in  those  very  provisions,  whichfin  a  coun^  like  ours, would h^  iosUj regard- 
ed as  intolerable  defects.  We  could  aot  here  telenUe  either  its  monarchy,  iU  imt»' 
cmcy,  or  the  corruptions  of  its  House  of  Oommons. 

But,  the  example  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  quoted  to  prove  tkat  representatNO 
is  founded  on  taxation.  True,  Sir,  that  at  an  Varly  period  of  tbe  l^liah  history, ttie 
independent  spirit  of  tBkl  people  ce»tested  with  their  monarch,  the  right  of  tajring 
them  without  their  consent,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  niaintaining*thal  no  contribu- 
tions should  b#levied  upon  thftn,  bnt  such  as  were  freely  given  in  Parlianientthrooirh 
their  representatives.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Knights  and  Burgesses,  originally 
summoned  by  the  monarch  to  vote  trapplies  only,  availed  ^bemse^Ves  of  thi*  pewer  !» 
extort  from  the  throne,  a  participation,  with  the  Kin^  and  his  nobles,  in  the  legislt- 


__,  .  ,  ^  ,jwiier 

much  the  settled  doctrine  Ukat  -the  people  shall  be  bouniHj^  no  laws  illde  wiUioiit 
their  consent,  as  it  is  thit  they  shall  not  be  taxe<*  without  their  consent?  When  vo« 
have  established  that  the  people  cannot  be  taxed  wilhout  the  coneent  of  tliemsclvef 
or  their  representatives,  you  have  advanced  no  farther  ifi  ascertaining  how  represen- 
tation is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  people,  than  when  the  broad  principfo  is ac* 
knowledged  that  no  law,  affecting  life,  liflPerty,  or  property,  is  binding  o^  the  people 
"without  their  consent.  Sorely,  the  example  of  tlie  House  of  Commo^  can  give  fc 
support  to  the  proposition,  that  representation  should  be  apportioned  inTmyxlegree  UT 
taxation.  The  people  of  England  neveinnsisted,  that  ench  man  sbo«ld  vote  Hit  own 
contribution,  that  the  votes  of  their  representatives  should^e  valued  accordiii|^l| 
th^  amount  of  their  respective  contributions,  or  tbat  the  sevenil  interests  on  whi« 
coJItributions  were  levied,  should  be  represented ,.n»tlie  propcwtion^f  their  weallk 


The  poorest  borough,  ar>d  tlie  richest  city,  the  largest  and  the  smallest  shire, huite 
representation,  without  any  reference  to  wealth,  aniduilVof  taxes  o^^^pulaticM»^n:# 
forty  counties  in  England,  send  each  two  members  to  Parliament,  i^ withstanding 


their  gD0at  disparity  m  wealth  and  population,  and  the  residue  of  the  513  menfcrt, 
furnished  by  England,  are  supplied  by  the  large  cities  and  the  siflftJl  boroogiis  witfaooi 
the  least  regard  to  their  wealth,  or  their  contributions  to  the  Government :  the  large 
majority  of  them,  are  comparatively  poor  and  insi^ficant,  while  aome  oftbexB 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  then-  members  dnrine  a  single  •«•■ 
sion,  perhaps  not  able  to  pay  for  the  wine  drank  by  them  at  a  single  dinner.  Thito 
great  county  of  Middlesex,  and  its  towns  of  London  and  WestminsMi  send  ei^ 
members  to  Parliament.  If  they  were  represented  in  proportion  to  their  taxation, 
they  would  probably  furnish  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Uommons.  A  statement 
made  by  Burgh,  the  great  advocate  of  English  reform,  referred  to,  probably  by  the 
gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  J.  S.  Bar^ur)  shews  that  in  the  latter  part  c«*  the 
seventeenth  century,  Middlesex  and  its  towns  paid^^65  parts  out  of  5i3,orthe  whole 
land  tax  of  the  kingdom,  permanent  and  annual  ;  so  tliat  a  proportionate  representa* 
ii^/a.  would  have  given  them  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  En^lisb 
members. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  to  remark,  that  gentlemen  have  seriously  objected  to  the  re- 
presentation of  numbers,  because  of  its  tendency  to  throw  the  pow^  of  GovemmeDt 
mto  the  hands  of  small  populous  districts,  wliose  representatives,  actingin  concert, 
would  exert  an  injurious  influence  over  the  legislation  of  the  country.  They  tell  ns 
that  Boston,  or  New  York,  or  even  Baltimore,  represented  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers, would  soon  controul  the  councils  of  its  State.  And  what  is  the  remedy  pro- 
posed for  that  evil  f  Instead  of  a  salutary  check,  by  limiting  the  representaUon  lA 
such  overgrown  districts  ;  by  anticipating  the  probable  growth  of  the  tide- water  towns 
in  wealth  and  population,  and  limiting  their  representation  In  a  prescribed  number,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  tlieni  additional  power  in  the  Government,  by  adding  tkeir 
wealth  to  their  numbers.  The  city  of  Richmond,  which,  upon  the  ratio  of  the  white 
population,  would  be  entitled,  at  this  time,  to  one  member  only,  would  be  entitled  on 
the  ratio  of  its  taxes  to  more  than  four,  and  on  the  combined  ratio  to  nearij  three. 

The  principles  of  our  revolution  have  been  appealed  to ;  and  it  has  been  snppooed 
that  the  spirit  of  our  fathers,  which  refused  submission  to  taxes  imposed  by  a  Govem- 
ment,  in  which  they  were  not  represented,  should  inspire  a  just  opposition  toeveiy 
scheme  of  representation,. which  was  not  apportioned,  in  some  degree,  to  theanoant 
of  taxes  imposed.  If  this,  indeed,  were  the  true  principle  of  the  revolution^  b  it  not 
wonderfnl,  how  little  regard  was  paid  to  it  by  the  fatiiers  of  the  revolution  ?  Thit  it 
did  not  find  some  conspicuous  place  in  theW  Declarations  of  Rights,  or  have  aooi^ 
troirmir  influence  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  which  thev  themselves  fyna- 
ed  ?  But  do  gentlemen  seriously  believe,  that  tlie  war  of  the  revolution  originalwl  *» 
a  desire  to  obtain  a  representaUon  in  the  British  Parliament,  proportioned  |^W  P^ 
puUtion,  or,  indeed^  any  representAtion  at  all  ?  They  certainly  do  not;  foflneywk 
US,  almost  4n  derision,  what  would  have  been  tlie  fate  of  a  proposition  from  the  tn- 
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^sh  PuUament,  to  ^frant  her  colonies  a  representation  in  the  Ilonse  of  Commons 
txopofdonate  to  their  population,  on  condition  tliat  tbey  would  submit  to  be  taxed  f 
1  unite  with  the  genUemen  in  supposing,  tliat  our  fathers  had  too  much  good  sense, 
too  much  prudence  and  foresight,  to  have  consented  to  surrender  their  own  House  of 
Borgesass,  their  ©wn  power  oflegislating  for  themselves,  and  taxing  themselves,  sub- 
ject oolj  to  the  royal  negative,  to  have  bound  themselves  indissoiubly  to  a  Govern- 
ment, acting  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles  from  them  ;  to  have  sunk  their  consequence 
and  their  power,  by  becoming  an  intefl*er  of  the  Britiafa  nation ;  and  have  abandoned 
foferev,  all  hope  c«  independence.  I  unite  with  them  in  believing  that  the  proposi- 
tion woukl  have  been  rejected  ;  and'  not  less  certainly  would  it  have  been  rejected,  ic 
they  had  been  offered  a  repreaentation,  proportioned  to  their  population  and  taxes 
eooabined.  The  principles  of  the  revolution  teach  us,  tliat  no  people  should  be  taxed 
by  a  Government,  in  which  they  are  not  represented  ;  but  they  do  not  instruct  us, 
mat  representation  and  taxation  should  bear  any  given  ratio  to  each  other.  They 
woidd  rather  lead  to  the  ooncli^ion,  that  as  representation  is  the  organ,  through  which 
^  public  will  acts  upon  the  public  interest,  it  should  be  proportioned  witii  the  sole 
view  of  fkirly  embodying  that  will. 

Gentlemen,  endoavoring  to  fortify  themselves  with  authority,  and  seeming  desirous 
to  supply  foi  ^  by  numbers,  have  invoked  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
«f  several  States  of  tha  Union. 

Thtj  suppose  the  Omutitution  of  ihe  United  States,  to  furnish  an  example  wortli^ 
«f  great  respect ;  because,  in  apportioning  representation  among  the  several  States,  it 
hu  abandoned  the  guide  of  white  population ;  has  adopted  the  Federal  iu]mber,,whichj 
Ib  afieet,  gives  representation  to  property,  aad  has  provided,  that  representative^ and 
Snct  taxes,  shall  be  apportioned^  according  to  the  same  standard.  I^eed  1  remark  on 
the  incoBststeart^es  of  gentleman,  who,  while  they  quote  the  example  of  the  Federal 
CooBtitataon,  loae  a^oppertunity  to  reproach  the  Federal  Government,  with  corrup- 
ffon  and  mal-adminiatration  ? — who,  while  they  hold  up  tlie  provisions  of  that  Con* 
stitotion,  as  fit  models  for  our  imitation,  take  great  pains  to  inform  us,  how  utterly  it 
has  fiuled  to  attain  the  ^eat  ends  of  its  adoption ;  how  it  has  been  wrested  from  its 
srigiaal  purpose,  aod  made  the  engine  ef  injustice  and  oppression  ?  No,  Sir,  I  enter- 
tain toe  imach  respeet  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  allow  myself  to 
lepei  the  argument  drawn  from  it,  by  relying  on  tlie  imputations  which  have  beeu 
made  on  ita  practical  operation.  I  regard  it  a.s  one  of  tlie  happiest  efforts  of  human 
wisdom,  prudence  and  foresight.  Considering  tlie  intrinsic  difliculty  of  the  subject-^ 
the  dehcaoy  and  importance  of  the  interests  to  be  adjusted — the  jealousies  to  be 
•oodied-— tbe  diveraity  of  opinions  to  be  consulted  and  harmonized — the  opposingpow- 
en  to  be  balanced — it  is  really  wonderful  how  admirably  the  work  has  been  perform- 
ad,  with  bow  much  fitness  the  means  have  been  adapted  to  the  end,  and  how  much 
practical  good  has  been  attained.  The  errors  and  abuses  in  the  Government,  which 
eertamly  have  not  been  few  or  trivial,  and  which  deserve  not  to  be  excused  or  pallia^ 
led,  are  incident  to  the  imperfection  of  human  institutions,  and  the  incurable  frailty 
of  boman  nature,  and  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  any .  particular  fault  in  tha 
CoasUtntkm.  To  the  example  of  this  Constitution,  then,  I  am^villing  to  pay  great 
^eforence  and  respect ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  misapply  the  example.  We 
amst  recoUeet,  that  we  are  not  the  deputies  of  tiiirteen  independent  sovereignties, 
•adaavouring  to  fi>rm  a  confederacy,  and  establish  a  Groverninent,  charged  with  its 
tbnign  rel^ons,  commercial  and  diplomatic,  with  tlie  conduct  of  its  wars,  with  the 
eomoMm  defence,  and  with  the  preservation  of  peace  and  harmony  among  its  seVeral 
Bhsmbera — that  we  are  not  charged  witli  the  duly  of  surrendering  a  part,  and  retoin- 
iag  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  independent  States — tliat  we  are  the  delegates  of  a 
■ngle  people,  members  of  the  same  political  society,  owing  an  undivided  allegiance  to 
the  same  Govemmenl — living  under  a  Constitution  which  acknowledges  the  right  of 
the  m^ority  to  reform— ^and  now  charged  with  the  duty  of  ^raakii»g  such  reforms  as 
ariU  best  assure  a  fair,  just,  and  wise  expression  of  tiie  public  will,  on  llioee  measures 
of  internal  domestic  legislation,  which  are  intended  to  secure  the  property,  liberty, 
and  life  of  every  citizen,  and  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  the  districts  which  we  represent,  have  no  separate  m- 
dapendent  sovereignty,  none  of  them  can  impose  a  veto  on  our  measures,  none  pre- 
■aribe  indispensUile  conditions  of  our  action— while,  in  the  Federal  Convention,  each 
8trte,  even  the  smallest,  could  dictate  the  terms,  on  which  alone  it  would  be  bound 
W  the  meaaurea  agreed  upon.  Whatever,  therefore,  we  can  fairly  trace  to  ""^t  spirit 
rf  compromise  and  concession,  which  was  indisoensible  to  Uie  success  of  the  *ede- 
m  Convention,  will  lose  its  authority  here,  in  a  discussion  of  whit  is  right  in  prince- 
Ple-what  wiU  be  just  and  wholesome  in  practice.-.what  the  majority  ought  m  pru- 
denee  to  adopt.  A  litUe  attention  to  the  fiistory  of  Uie  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
Strtea,i»ill  dhow,  I  think,  that  the  apporUonment  of  representetion  among  the  seve^ 
lal  Stales,  was  the  result  of  that  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession. 
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'Wiieii  tlw  articles  of  oonfederalion  were  reported  to  the  old  Congrefs  in  July,  17*6- 
they  proposed  that  contributions  to  tlie  General  Government  should  be  apportions 
wnonff  tlie  several  Slates,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabiUmts  in  each, 
and  iat  each  State  should  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Both 
these  propositions  were  strenuously  debated.  It  was  agreed  by  all,  tiiat  flontributions 
ahould  be  in  proportion  to  the  wealtli  of  the  respective  Sutes—in  proportion  to  therf 
ability  to  pay— but  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the  measure  of  that 
wealth.  The  Southern  members  seriously  cortlended,  that  the  most  accurate  metetire 
was  the  number  of  freemen  ;  that  slaves  Were  piroperty  only,  and  no  more  a  stahdartf 
of  Wealth  than  dattle  or  other  property  ;  while  theI>iorthern  members  contended,  that 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was  the  better  measure  ;  because^  although  slaves 
were  property,  they  were  productive  labourers,  and  the  laboul*  of  a  country  was  the 
surest  measure  of  its  wealth.  A  member  from  Virginia  suj^gested,  tliat  the  Uboiir  of 
two  slaves  was  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  one  white  man,  and  pnv 
posed  that  two  slaves  should  be  counted  as  one,  in  the  app^iionment  of  taxes :— And 
a  member  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  wasof  opinion^  that  the  best  measur* 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  was  the  value  of  its  lands  and  houses.  On  the  question  of 
Suffrage,  the  smaller  States  insisted,  it  was  due  to  their  independence,  and  esssntitl 
to  theS  preservation,  that  they  should  each  have  an  equal  vote  with  the  larger  StataSf 
while  the  larger  coi^nded,  that  Uie  vote  of  each  State  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
numbers  represented  in  each,  or  if  not,  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions.  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  thought  "  that  taxation  should  be  in  proportion  to  weiltb^ 
but  th|^  representation  should  accord  with  the  iiumbef  of  freemen."  These  artiele« 
of  confederation  havinff  beeri  debated  from  time  to  time  for  two  years,  were  adotistf 
in  July,  1778,  making  the  value  of  lands  and  houses,  the  standard  of  cootributionfitiD 
the  several  States,  and  giving  to  each  State  an  eqdal  vote  in  Congtesi ;  the  kigtr 
States  thus  surrendering  their  claim  to  power,  as  the  price  of  (hat  union  which  wif 
indispensible  to  success  to  the  common  cause,  in  which  the  interests  of  all  weit  sBf 
badied. 

Experience  soon  demonstrated,  that  however  ^tist  the  standard  of  cotitrib&fioft 
which  had  been  adopted,  it  was  too  expensive* and  mconvenient  fbr  political  porposei. 
Remonstrances  were  presented  against  it,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution  c^  Gongresi 
to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  it,  me  apportionment  of  contributions,  according  to  th« 
federal  number,  in  which  thi^  labour  of  five  slaves  is  regarded  as  equal  to  the  bJbaat 
of  three  free  men.  This  resolution  was  adopted  in  April  1783,  and  a  committet  eon- 
aisting  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Ellswortli,  and  JVfr.  Hamilton,  was  appointed  to  addnsi 
a  communication  to  the  several  States  recommending  it  with  other  amendments  to 
their  adoption.  In  their  address  to  the  States,  the  Committee  thos  speaks  of  it  J 
"  This  rule,  although  not  free  from  objections,  is  liable  to  fewer  than  any  other  tlnl 
could  be  devised.  The  only  material  difficulty  which  attended  it,  in  the  «SeliberatiaM 
of  Congress,  teas  to  fix  the  proper  difference,  between  the  labour  and  indmstry  qfjre§m' 
habitants  and  of  all  other  inhabitants.  The  ratio  ultimately  agreed  on,  was  the  tSuA 
of  mutual  concession^" 

The  substitute  had  been  approved  by  eleven  out  of  the  thirteen  States,  bat  the  c«a- 
currence  of  tlie  other  two  not  having  been  signified,  and  unanimity  being  neowstiyi 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  as  an  article  of  the  confederation. 

When  the  Federal  Convention  assembled  in  17H7,  and  bad  agreed  to  transfer  to 
Congress  the  exclusive  power  over  imposts  and  duties,  almost  the  whole  power  of  in- 
dire^  taxation — there  seems  to  have  been  no  difilculty  at  all  in  regulating  the  propor- 
tions in  which  direct  taxes  should  be  levied  in  the  several  Slates.  The  Aderal  iniB- 
hm,  as  recommended  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  eleven  Statas,  gave  the  obviets 
rule  of  apportionment,  and  I  ^lieve  it  was  adopted  without  opposition.  It  was,  how- 
ever, an  arduous  task  to  regulate  the  power  of  the  several  Sutes,  in  the  new  Gov«b- 
ment.  Here  arose  the  delicate  and  difficult  questions,  between  sovereigns  havias 
equal  rights,  claiming  equal  power,  but  possessnig  unequal  numbers,  and  uncqOM 
Wealth : — The  smaller  States  preferred  again  their  claim  to  equal  power — the  ItifgU, 
their*s  to  a  just  apportionment ;  and  among  themselves,  they  difl^ered  as  to  the  rule  sC 
apportionment,  whether  according  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  the  numberi/ 
free  inhabitants,  or  the  amount  of  contributions.  These  conflicting  claims,  after  pio* 
tracted  debate,  presenting  difficulties  whioh  threatened  entire  abortion  to  all  the  la- 
bours of  the  Convention,  resuhed  in  compromise.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
in  1776,  had  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  while  taxation  should  be  in  proportion  to 
wealth,  representation  should  accord  with  the  number  of  freemen,  proposed  ss  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Federal  number,  and  re- 
bommendcMl  it,  as  having  been  approved,  by  eleven  of  the  tliirteen  States,  as  the  Pfo- 
t»er  measure  of  contributions.  It  was  acceded  to  by  a  majority,  and  submitted  to 
by  all,  when  the  small  States  had  been  conciliated,  by  a  provision,  that  eaohihoBM 
have  equal  power  in  the  Senate. 
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ll  ifl  iiianifi»t,  fjTom  thia  review^  thai  the  r&tio  of  representatioQ  in  Congrera,  w«i 
^juBled  leas  upon  considerations  of  wh&t  was  just  and  right,  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sons represented,  or  of  what  was  wise  and  proper,  for  the  protection  of  property,  than 
apoa  principles  of  ocmeession  and  compromise— Htnd  it  followe,  that  the  example  can- 
tiot  be  proper  for  our  imitation,  till  that  da^  shall  arrive ;  which,  may  God,  in  his 
mercy,  tbrever  avert! — ^when  the  large  districts  of  our  State,  having  separated  ^m 
each  <Aher,  and  formed  independent  Governments,  shall  have  sent  deputies  to  ibrm 
for  tfaem,  a  Federal  Coostitation. 

~  Thai  the  appoHifmrneiit  of  representation  according  to  Federal  numbers  was  not 
intended  to  anord  protection  to  the  slaves  of  tlie  Southern  States,  is  plainly  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  means  to  the  end.  It  could  afford  no  such 
protectioA,  because  it  left  the  five  Southern  States,  tlie  principal  slave-holders,  in  a 
dedded  minority,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  wliile  they  were- in  a  still  smaller 
BUDority  in  the  Senate.  The  protection  to  that  property,  from  the  power  of  Con- 
greXf  is  to  be  found,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority  to  legislate  concernin^t,  except 
k^  ths  imposition  of  taxes,  and  in  the  restraint  upon  Uie  power  to  lay  any  capitation 
ar  othef  direct  tax,  unless  in  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  numbers. 

1^  fto^'vAoam  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  do  not  wi^rant  tha  con- 
tloaioa,  that  it  was  Intended  to  apportion  representation,  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  to  tiifi  contributions  of  the  respective  States.  The  contributions  of  the 
States  are  drawn  essentially  from  imposts  and  duties,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  ap- 
portion representation  to  them.  It  was  manifest  tliat  the  revenue  from  this  source 
would  fumisb  the  ordinary  income  of  tlie  Government,  and  that  direct  taxes  would 
ba  tiia  subject  only  of  occasional  resort.  Yet  the  representation  is  the  same  whether 
dffsot  taxes  are  levied  or  not.  In  truth,  direct  taxes  and  representation  are  not  ap* 
poftioned  to  each  other;  they  are  only  referred  to  a  common  standard,  the  Federal 
Bember,  which  is  to  govern  the  one  always,  whether  the  other  exist  or  no,  and  govern 
that  other  casoally  when  called  into  existence. 

Bat  suppose  it  conceded,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  ap* 
poitioa  representation  and  contributions,  to  each  other;  and  conceded,  moreover) 
uat  sach  apportionment  was  right  up  }n  principle ;  is  there  nothing  due  to  the  con- 
sideration, that  while  to  the  General  Government  is  committed  the  conduct  of  our 
external  telations  alone,  the  State  Governments  have  charge  of  all  our  internal  al- 
lies— while  the  Federal  Government  acts  in  the  general  upon  great  and  common  in- 
terests, and  upon  large  masses,  the  State  Governments  act  upon  the  minor  sub-divi- 
ded interests  and  upon  each  individual,  in  ^v^ty  relation  which  he  bears  to  society  i 
Is  there  no  fidr  inference  from  this  consideration,  that  while  a  representation  appor- 
tioiied  to  taxes,  might  fairly  embody  the  public  will,  in  the  Federal  Councils,  and 
|pre  sofficient  protection  to  the  various  interests  on  which  they  act;  a  representation 
m  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  men,  might  be  required  m  Vir^nia,  to  express 
kmj  the  will  d*  her  people,  to  represent  and  protect  all  the  various  interests  on 
which  her  Government  continually  acts .' 

The  Constitutions  of  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  South  Carolina  and  Georgiai 
are  referred  to,  as  furnishiiig  examples  of  a  representation  of  property  in  Republican 
Governments;  and  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  particularly 
eommends  to  our  attention  the  experience  of  Massachusetts,  who,  afler  thirty  or  forty 
jrears'  trial  of  her  Government,  has  approved  this  representation,  by  refusing  to  alter 
It,  at  a  hue  revision  Q(£  her  Constitution.  In  Massacnusetts,  the  representation  in  Uie 
Senate  is  baaed  upon  the  ratio  of  taxes,  with  a  provision  that  no  district  shall  send 
flM>re  than  six  members;  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  based  on  the 
mmiber  ci  taxable  polls,  each  election  district  being  entitled  to  one  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fifty  polls,  and  one  in  addition  for  every  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
above  that  number.  The  election  districts  ore  large,  and  have  become  populous,  so 
that  each  is  now  entitled  to  many  representatives — Boston,  for  example,  to  about  se- 
Teoty.  But  the  districts  are  not  required  to  elect  the  whole  number ;  each  sends 
snch  proportion  of  its  whole  delegation  as  it  thinks  proper — and  generally  they  send 
bat  a  amall  proportion  of  them.  It  is  thb  Constitution  which  the  experience  of 
Massachusetts  has  not  induced  her  to  alter.  Would  any  gentleman  recommend  the 
constitution  of  both  branches  of  her  Legislature,  as  a  model  for  our  imitation? 
Would  he  give  to  our  election  districts  tlie  power  of  electing  from  one  to  seventy 
nembers,  as  they  thought  fit.?  If  he  would  not  be  governed  bv  the  experience  of 
Massachusetts,  as  to  one  branch  of  her  Legislature,  why  should  he  desire  us  to  be 
soremed  by  it,  with  respect  to  the  other  ?  But  if  we  are  to  be  governed  by  it,  what 
does  it  teach  us.'  Sure'y.  not  that  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  people,  should  be 
introduced  into  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legisl.itnre,  b^  giving  representation  to 
property  there ;  but  that  such' check  should  be  inlrr duced  into  the  Senate :  it  teaches 
OS  to  icgect  tha  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  which  it  lias  been  invoked 
to  support. 
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The  Gonstltation  of  J<few-Hampahire  is  similar  to  ibat  of  Massaehoaetto,  «id  re- 
quires no  particulaj  coinmenlary.  That  of  South  Carolina  has  been  most  relied  on, 
as  furnishing  a  more  appropriate  example.  South  Carolina,  a  slave-holding  State, by 
her  Constitution  adopted  in  the  year  1790,  had  a  prescribed  number  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  from  each  election  district,  not  varying  with  the  changes  of  poptt- 
lation,  and  not  apportioned  thereto.  In  1803,  the  constitution  of  her  House  of  Re- 
presentatives was  changed,  by  introducirig  into  it  the  precise  compound  bans,  now 
pfoposed  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper — the  Senate  was  left  as  formedy, 
composed  of  a  prescribed  number  of  members  from  each  election  district.  Ikt 
precedent,  as  it  regards  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  seems  to  be  io  point, 
and  how  fiir  we  shall  respect  its  authority,  it  is  for  the  good  sense  of  this  Committee 
to  decide.  The  slave  population,  I  learn,  abounded  in  the  lower  districts  of  South 
Carolina,  as  it  does  in  the  lower  districts  of  Virginia ;  tliere,  as  here,  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  small  in  the  Western  districts,  tlie  white  population  rapidly  increasing'— 
its  reprepentation  very  unequal — ^the  people  of  those  districts  in8i8tmg[  on  a  more 
equal  representation — and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  districts  fearing,  that  if  the  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Western  people,  their  property,  would  be  endangered. 
The  Eastern  districts  "^ticipating  the  time  when  tliey  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  growing  population  of  the  West,  and  availinff  themselves  of  their 
great  ascendancy  in  bow  branches  of  the  Legislature,  adopted  uie  amendment  which 
fixed  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  popular  branch  upon  the  compound  basis  of 
taxes  and  white  population.  Their  Constitution  authorised  amendments,  by  majori- 
ties of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  at  two  successive  sessions.  It 
was  by  such  a  concurrent  vote  that  this  amendment  was  adopted,  and  there  can  be 
no  stronger  evidence  of  tlie  ascendancy  which  at  that  time  the  Eastern  diBtricts  had 
in  tlie  Legislature.  That  an  overwhelming  majority  then,  should  have  impoecd  such 
terms  upon  the  minority,  can,  in  my  humble  judgment,  furnish  no  good  reason,  vhy 
the  minority  here  should  impose  like  terms  upon  a  majority.  But  the  subsequent 
history  of  South  Carolina  furnishes  the. strongest  refutation  of  the  argument  wWch 
upheld  the  poli^  of  this  measure  there,  and  now  recommends  it  to  us;  for,  notwith- 
Btaa^ing  this' expedient  of  the  compound  basis,  the  political  power,  in  tlie  popohr 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  has  passed  from  the  Eastern  slave-holders  to  the  nMtera 
freemen,  and  yet  the  Government  proceeds  in  perfect  harmony,  and  I  am  well  in- 
formed, that  danger  to  the  property  of  the  East,  is  in  no  wise  threatened,  and  ii  no 
longer  feared.  Why  then  should  danger  be  feared,  from  permitting  the  Western 
freemen  of  Virginia,  to  acquire  political  power  in  the  popular  branch  >of  the  Virginii 
Legislature .' 

By  the  Constitution  of  Georgia,  adopted  in  1798,  their  Senate  is  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  and  their  House  of  Representatives  has  a  graduated  re- 
presentation based  upon  tne  Federal  number.  How  this  operates  in  the  practical  dis- 
tribution of  power,  or  upon  tlie  interests  of  society,  we  are  not  informed.  We  can- 
not therefore  appreciate  the  example. 

But,  if  this  question  were  tried  by  the  example  of  ogr  sister  States,  surely  the 
weight  of  authority  would  greatly  preponderate  against  me  limitation  which  is  pro- 
posed, upK>n  the  power  of  3ie  free  inhabitants.  Among  the  slave-holding  States, 
wliile  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  have  a  countjr  representation  without  regard  to 
nuDibers,  Louisiana  has  its  House  of  Representatives  apportioned  according  to  the 
qualified  voters,  and  a  Senate  with  fixed  numbers  from  prescribed  districts — Kentucky, 
Its  representatives  apportioned  to  the  qualified  electors,  and  Senate  to  the  free  malt 
intamlMtants  above  twenty-one  years — Mississippi  has  representatives  apportioned  to 
fr«e  white  inhabitants,  her  Senators  to  the  free  white  taxable  inhabitants — AtalMB»> 
has  both  Houses  based  upon  free  white  inhabitants — Missouri,  both  based  upWfc'P** 
white  male  inhabitants — and  Tennessee  upon  the  taxable  inhabitants — that  it,  ail 
am  well  informed,  free  inhabitants,  on  whom  taxes  may  be  imposed.  Here  are  A 
fllave-faolding  States,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  the  slave  population  is  very  nne- 
«ually  distributed.  In  none  of  tliem  has  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  protect  th^ 
•layes  by  restraints  on  the  power  of  the  free  inhabitants,  and  in  none  of  them  do 
we  learn  that  there  has  been  the  least  cause  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  this  ^ 
perty  from  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Of  tliese  States,  Kentucky  and  Tennctte* 
has  each  had  between  thirty  and  forty  yean^  experience. 

In  States  where  there  are  no  slaves,  and  where  political  power  is  distributed  aoKNig 
the  different  districts  essentially  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  we  have 
the  examples  of  PeiwBylvania,  Ncw-Tork,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  which 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  guard  property  by  giving  it  representation.  In  the  old 
Constitution  of  New- York,  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  the  qualificaticmflt 
▼oters  for  members  of  the  two  Houses ;  a  higher  property  qualification  being  requir«n 
fer  the  voter  in  elections  to  the  Senate ;  but  this  has  been  abandoned  in  tJie  recent 
change  of  their  Constitution. 
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I  ^offlM,  howerer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay  but  Gttle  respect  to  any  of  tUe  examples 
from  the  Cimetitntioiis  of  oar  sister  States,  quoted  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  None 
of  them  eaa  be  Tery  well  understood  by  us ;  all  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  but  a  ipaa  of  time,  compared  ivith  the  life  of  nations ;  and  all  of  them  are  ta« 
ken  fron  the  in&ncy  of  our  instiiutiofka,  where  our  sparse  population,  the  facility  of 
aoqainng  property,  and  our  agricultural  pursuits,  secure  to  us  more  virtue,  and 
more  fireedom  from  temptation,  Ihan,  in  future  times,  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
eajoy. 

UaTlng  disposed  of  the  precedents  which  are  suppiied  to  bear  on  the  question  in 
debate,  let  us  consider  the  two  propositions  with  reference  to  their  practical  opera- 
tion— and  in  approaching  this  subject,  I  must  express  my  deep  regret  at  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  to  the  spirit  of  party  poHtics.  We  are  told  by  the  ^ntlemair 
from  Qie8ter6eld,  that  one  of  the  o^[ects  of  this  Convention  is  to  change  the  policy 
i^  this  State  in  reference  to  the  measures  of  the  General  Government ;  and  he  has 
endeavored  to  alarm  the  party  politician,  with  the  apprehension  that  his  favorite  doc- 
trine of  State  Rights  would  be  endangered,  by  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  East  to 
the  West.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  not  the  subject  under  consideration  intrinsic  difficul- 
ties enough  ?  Are  there  not  prejudices,  naturally,  perhaps  inseparably  belonging  to 
it,  which  present  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  candid  discussion,  to  just  and  wise 
conclusions  respecting  it.'  Snail  we,  by  invoking  the  demon  of  party  spirit,  mufti- 
^y  these  difficulties,  mflame  these  prejudices,  bring  discord  into  our  ranks,  and  con- 
roaoa  to  our  coiinciis  ?  Has  it  come  to  this — that  public  opinion  b  to  be  controlled, 
W  retahiing  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  ?  Do  our  brethren  of  the 
East  mean  to  deny  us  freedom  of  opinion  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  General  Go- 
verament?  Do  they  insist  upon  the  privilege  o^  thinking  for  us,  as  well  as  legislatisg 
for  OS?  The  generous  feehn^ ^f  my^ fnend  from  Chesterfield,  when  the  excite- 
ment of  anfot  debate  has 'subsided,  wLLl  di^aim,  I  am  sur%all  aid  from  blind  party 
xeal;  and*I  trust  that  this  Committee  will  notifor  a  moment  submit  to  its  influence. 

k  has  been  objected  to  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee,  Uiat  by  transferring 
the  power  to  th^^  West,  it  will  endanger  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  House  St 
Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  basis  of  white  popu- 
lation should  be  established  for  the^House  of  Delegates,  the  people  of  the  Westt  fol- 
lowing ihe  precedent,  will  insist  on'arrangingth^CoDgressional  distrhsts  in  this  State 
upon  the  same  basis,  instead  of  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  upon  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  arrang^^  T  do  not  believe,  Sir,  that  any  such  danger -exists ;  the 
propriety  of  arranging  the  Concessional  districts  udin  the  Federal  basid  ia^  obvi- 
oos, and  has  been  so  long  (iractised,  that  I  do  not  believy  the  change  wouldever  be 
attempted.  But  if  you  nMU'  it,  provide  against  it  in  (lie  Constitution,  by  an  express 
deelaration  that  the  Federal  number  shall  forever  govern  in  arranging  these  districts. 
Bat  the  grentleman  from  Fkuquier  tells  us,  he  does  not  know  tnat  sucli  a  provision  would  • 
be  regaraed  as  obligatory ;  he  does  not  know  but  that  tlie  Constitution  of  tlie  United 
States  would  be  appealed  to  as  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  State  Constitution . 
OB  tins  subject.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Fau(fiiier  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  such 
,  a  provinon  in  our  Constitution  would  be  obligatory  ?  Can  he  doubt  that  the  State 
Leirislature  is  imperiously  bound" by  the  State  Constitution,  in  all  tiling  not  contrary 
to  uie  Federal  Constitution  ?  And  can  he  And  any  thing  in  tlie  Qonstitution  of  Uie 
United  States  upon  which  to  rest  a  doubt,  that  it  is  lawful  to  prescribe  that  the  dis- 
tricts for  electing  members  to  Congress,  s^all  be  formed  upon  the  basis  which  the 
Constttution  of  me  United  States  itself  has  established  for  tlie  whole  representation 
of  the  Sta£e.  If  we  are  to  be  driven  from  the  path  of  duty  hy  such  scepticism,  our 
labours  are  at  an  end ;  for,  why  Qfescribe  a  qualification  of  sufnro^  ?  The  gentleman 
&DDwFauqnier  does  not  know  that  in  this  age  of  metaphysical  ^traction,  it  will  be 
held  obligatory  upon  the  people.  Why  prescribe  any  basis  of  representation  at  all  ? 
The  gejmeman  from  Fauquier  does  not  know  that  the  Legislature  will  hold  it  oblimt- 
toiy  upon  them.  Let  us  not.  Sir,  deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  blind  guidance  of  wMt 
we  do  not  know ;  but  rather  let  us  be  governed  *y  what  we  do  know,  or  niigM  know,, 
if  we  would  consult  our  reason.  We  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  our  (mty  to  settle  this 
question  of  representation  without  influence  from  imaginory  dangers.  We  ought  Iq 
know  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  would  never  incur  tlie  risk  of*  losing  its  whole 
representation  in  ^btigress,  by  electing  all  its  members  in  direci^  violation  of  the 
State  Constitution ;  tliat^ey  would  nev^r  incur  the  reproach  of  mankind  by  so  qjU- 
pable  a  violation  of  duty.  •  *  ,  • 

We  are  threatened  with  another  danger,  in  relation  to  the  Federal  Government, 
from  adopting  the  basis  of  white  population.  .  ^e  are  told  tliaWf  Virginia,  the  largest 
Southern  State,  di|regards  her  slave  population,  in  apportioning  representation  in  the 
State  Leipalature,  it  will  weaken  the  argun^ent,  by  which  the  Southern  Slates  sup- 
gort  their  right  to  representation  for  that  property,  m  the  Government  of  th*  United, 
States,  and  may  endanger  the  loss  of  power,  which  that  ftpreaentation  gives  ua. 
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It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  power  which  this  population  gtves  m,  in  the  Qe- 
neral  Goyernment,  does  not  rest  upon  argument,  but  upon  compact — was  not  ■!* 
lowed  us  upon  principle,  but  upon  compromise — and  cannot  be  taken  away  from  us, 
but  by  a  totaJ  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  eompromise  and  an  amendment  of  th4 
compact  agreed  to  by  three-fotirths  of  the  States,  in  the  Union — and  the  gentlemtB 
from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  has  shown  how' utterly  impn^ticable  ^y  such  amentl* 
noent  would  be.  But,  Sir,  this  argument,  tliat  the  wkve  population  was  not  regarded 
in  the  representation  of  those  States  where  slayefy  existed,  was  in  lull  force  when 
the  Ck>nstitution  of  the  Unitntf  States  was  adopted — it  was  then  uJ[ged  and  repeBed. 
The  argument  is  noticed,  in  f^e  fijfty-fourth  number  of  Publius.  Toe  iact  on  wUck 
it  rests  is  admitted,  and  the  argument  nbly  repelled  by  a  clear  exposition  of  '*  the 
aompromiiiin|r  expedient  of  the  Uonstitution' — "  which  regards  the  slaye  as  divested 
of  two-fiflhs  of  the  man.*'  By  adopting  the  haaia  of  white  population,  then,  we  fiir« 
nish  to  our  adversaries  no  new  and  fearful  argument — ^but  we  leave  the  old  refi|r 
ted  argument  in  the  quiet  ^rave  which  has  covered  it  for  forty  years. 

We  cotne  now  to  consider  this  <^uestion,  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  pre* 
perty.  By  adopting  the  basis  of  white  population,  shall  we  expose  to  danger  tbiil  per 
cuUar  property,  in  which  the  IGastern  districts  have  so  deep  an  interest .'  I  am  per- 
fectly satis^d,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  would  more  effectually  protect  this  property 
by  granting  us  the  simple  basis,  than  by  imposing  on  us  tlie  compound  basis,  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper.  liCt  us  attentively  and  impartially  examine  this 
question. 

The  whole  danger  apprehended,  rests  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  basis  of  wbiti 
population  will  carry  the  power  of  tlw  Government  into  the  hands  of  those,  who  wiH 
Pt,  comparatively,  but  little  interest^  in  this  propert^r :  And  if  it  cai»be  shown,  that 
ima  mipposition  is  oot  cotsect,  then  it  rtmst  b#  a4mitte4j  that  thk  danger  is  unreaL 
I  do  not  beli^ye  that  ilfls  correct — and^^ill  submit  to  your  oandid  con4k|?Ltion,  th^ 
reason  of  that  opison. 

J  haye  already  shown  you,  Ihat  taking  the  Auditor's  estimates  of  the  present  pfpo* 
latioQ,  ai)d  apportioning  the  representation  according  to  the  whole  vJlite  populatioB, 
there  would  be  a  majority  T)f  -eight  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  the  East 
oi  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  apportioning  it  according  to  the  qualified  voters,  there  would 
probably  be  a  fliajority  of  twei^t;^.  -'It  the  basis  oT  qualified  voters  should  be  adepted, 
{here  is  no  definite  period  of  time,  within  the  present  century  or  the  next,  at  which 
flsi]r  persoa  could  say,  with  confidence,  that  this  majority  #f  twenty  would  be  oyov 
tsotnsi  \ff  like  increasing  popidttion  of  the  West.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whetltfr 
Jhe  mi^rity  of  qualified  yoUrs.will  eyer  be  West  of  the  Slue  Ridge.  Any  one,  whs 
will  carefully  examine  this  subject,  in  his  closet,  with  re^renpe  to  the  tables  of  po- 
pulation ;  the  number  o^  sqfeore  miles  in  each  district ;  the  quantity  of  mountain  an4 
arable  land  ii^  each ;:  their  capacity  to  sustain  population  ;  their  distance  fym  mair 
ket;  the  probable  growth  of  taair  towns ;  the  pursuits  of  their  people,  whether  oom- 
,  mercial,  manufacturing,  or  agricultimd ;  planting,  fiirmin^,  or  grazing ;  will,  I  Uunk, 
be  satiffied,  that  if  that  time  shouja  eyer  cojne,  it  is  too  distant  to  have  the  least  in- 
fluence on  our  deliberations. 

The  period  Is  not  so  distant  when  the  majority  of  the  white  population,  will  prabablj 
be  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  but  when  that  period  will  arriye,  is  exceeidingly 'miearr 
tain.  TkB  tables  of  population  show  us,  that  the  relative  increase  of  the  dsStnuA 
distriats,  neretdfore,  has  beA  very  iqegular ;  and  we  shall  fix^d  our  calcubtions  of 
their  future  increase,  in  a  great  measure  conjectural.  The  ratio  Of  increase  of  t|is 
white  popuktion,  from  the  year  1790  to  the  present  time,  appears  by  these  tfb)^,  |9 
be  as  follows :  f 

In  the  first  district,  from      17^  to  1800        83  3-4  per  cent,  M 

1800  to  1810  ^  per  cent. 
1810  to  1820  27  1-2  per  cent, 
1820  to  1829  36  1-5  per  cent. 
In  ite  seconi  district,  from  1790  tb  1800  20  per  cent. 
1800  to  1810  3-4  pM  cent. 

«  1810  to  1820        11  3-4  per  cent. 


MPO  to  1829        14  3-4  per  cent. 

ifSo  to  ir^      


In  thft  tfiird^Mrict,  fi:dm    mO  to  1800^      11  1-2  pep  cent? 

1800  to  18lff^        1  p«p^(sent. 

<■  1810  to  1820  *3-4  per  cent. 

1820  to  1829  5  3-lOper  cent. 

In  the  ionrth  distriH,  firom  1790  t««1800         2         per  cent, 

1800  to  1810  1-4  per  cent.  . 

1810  to  1820  5  1-2  per  cent. 

1820  to  1829  2  2-5  per  cent. 

Ilius  you  ase,  that  in  wfe  Western  district,  the  ratio  haying  decreased  between  tw 
]f—n  1790,  and  1820,  from  83|  per  cent,  to  27i— appears  by  Uie  Auditoi^e^imate  ^ 
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have  ri«en  in  tbe  laif^  niii»  yvirs,  to  96  1-5  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to  40  Mr 
cent,  for  ten  jears— this  may  he  owing  to  some  error  In  the  Auditor's  estimate,  or  it 
may  perhaps  be  accoanled  for,  upon  the  supposition  tliat  emigration  from  that  diatrict 
dimioisheii,  within  the  last  nine  years,  and  migration  to  it  increased,  it  is  certainly, 
howerer,  not  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  a 
mewly  settled  country  eheuld  rise,  as  the  population  becomes  more  dense. 

You  will  observe,  that  the  Valley  district  having  remained  nearly  stationary  for  ten 
years  &om  1800  to  IdlO,  increased  1I|  per  cent,  for  the  next  ten  yeai8,and  14  2-6  per 
cent,  for  the  last  nine :  that  the  middle  district  remaining  ne  rlv stationary  for  twenty 
years,  from  IdOO  to  It^,  appears  to  have  increased  upwards  ot^5  per  cent,  for  the  last 
nine;  and  thai  the  tide-water  district  being  nearly  stationary  for  twenty  years  from 
17iM  to  iSiOf  increased  in  the  next  ten  years  5^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  last  nine,  about 
2|per  ceot. 

Tbere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  irregularities  proceed  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
^erence  of  enrigration  from  all  the  districts  in  the  State,  fast  diminisliing,  as  the 
Western  States  and  territories  are  becoming  populous,  and  Western  lands  rising  in 
price.  The  time,  therefore,  is  probably  not  distant  when  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion  will  be  left  cliiefly  to  iU  natural  causes,  and  when  the  ratio  in  each  district  will 
be  nearly  the  same. 

1  hare  made  a  calculation  of  the  probable  white  population  of  the  several  districts, 
m  the  year  1850,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  Auditor's  estimates  are  correct,  that 
tl»e  Western  district  will  increase  20  per  cent,  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  10  percent, 
for  the  succeeding  ten ;  that  the  Valley  district  will  increase  10  per  cent,  for  each 
period  of  ten  years  ;  and  that  the  two  Eastern  districts  ^ill  increase  5  per  cent.* for 
each  period  of  ten  years.  The  result  of  this  calculation  is,  that  in  the  year  1850,  the 
white  population  of  the  Western  district,  would  be  about  234,000— Uiat  of  the  Valley 
167,D!)0--of  the  middle  district  217,000— and  the  tide- water  district  178,000— -giving  to 
the  West  of  the  Mue  Ridge,  about  406,000,  9%4  to  the  East,  about  35)5,000.  This  I 
am  persuaded  is  a  calcnlatiou  more  liberal  to  tlie  West  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
H  re«ult3  in  giving  them  a  small  majority  of  white  population  in  1850.  From  thence- 
forward they  can  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  their  population  would  increase  more 
npidljr  than  that  of  the  EUut.  Look  for  a  moment  at  me  comparative  extent  of  the 
two  districts,  and  at  some  of  the  causes  which  would  affect  the  increase  of  their  popa- 
ktion. 

The  two  districts  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  contain  38^896  square  miles : — ^the  two 
East  of  the  Ridge,  contain  26,774  square  miles.  Considering  Uie  vast  extent  of  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  would  be  giving  to  the  West  a  most  liberal  estimate 
of  iti  arable  lands,  to  suppose  tlieni  equal  in  quality  to- the  arable  lands  East  of  the 
moontains.  Redect,  then,  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  whole  lands  of  the  East 
most  be  al^wavs  employed  in  planting  and  farming,  while  a  very  large  proporticm  of 
those  of  the  West,  tiie  whole  extens  ve  district  from  the  North  Mountain  to  the  West- 
ern boand&ry,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  narrow  valleys  which  lie  convenient 
to  the  naviffahle  waters,  must  for  ages  to  come,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  grazier : — re- 
collect too,  uiat  if  we  should  ever  have  large  towns  and  extens've  manufactories,  they 
WtD  seek  the  mart*  of  foreign  commerce,  and  probably  be  found  about  the  falls  of  tii^ 
Evtem  rivers — and  I  thinx  you  will  find  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Eastern 
■ids  of  the  mountain  will  always  mn  ntain  a  greater  population  than  the  West,  and 
can  never  be  much  inferior  to  it  in  white  population. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  Eastern  districts  contain  already,  nearly  as  much 
pepolation  as  they  could  sustain.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  The  middle  dis- 
trict, counting  aJl  its  inhabitants,  has  a  population  of  about  twenty -eight,  and  the  tide- 
water district,  a  population  of  about  thirty-two,  to  the  square  mile.  Compare  this 
with  the  population  of  older  co\mt.ries.  In  181 1 ,  ScoUand  had  a  population  of  about 
■xty-four — Wales,  seventy-nine — England,  one  hundn»d  and  ninety-six,  to  the  square 
ntile — ^France,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  had  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  to  the  square  m»le.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that  the  country  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  ocean,  is  capable  of  sustaining  more  population  than  ScoUand 
or  Wales: — and  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned,  why  it  may  not  be  as  populous  as 
En^h&nd  or  France  ? 

If  1  am  right  in  my  estimate  of  the  future  pronrress  of  white  population,  and  we 
can  be  satisfied,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  there  will  be  a  few  populous  coun- 
ties beyond  the  mountains,  essentially  slave-holding  ctmnties,  having  a  kindred  inter- 
est with  the  Ei-it,  in  the  good  government  of  that  property,  and  its  exemption  from 
anjovt  burthens,  then  you  have  assurnnce  that  the  basis  of  white  population  will  not 
cany  the  power  of  the  Government,  into  unfriendly  hands.  ,    .       ,       . 

Referring  again  to  our  tables,  we  find  that  the  tide  of  slave  population  has  been 
•etling  strongly  to  the  West,  and  that  it  is  now  swelled  to  its  greatest  height,  at  the 
▼ety  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge :  That  in  due  time,  it  will  find  its  level  through  the 

of  that  mountain,  there  can  be  littie  reason  to  doubt.    We  havt  seeii  by 
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how  much  the  slave  population  exceeds  the  white  iiopulation ,  in  the  two  Eastern  dis- 
tricts, and  by  how  much  it  tails  sliort,  in  the  two  Western.  Lei  us  now  see  what  has 
been  the  raUo  of  Increase,  from  17*J0,  to  tlie  present  tinie.     It  Hlands  thus ; 


In  the  first  district,  from      1790  to  1800—138  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810— ti5  hU  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820 — 4G  per  cent. 

1820  to  1829—28  1-2  per  oent. 
In  the  second  district,  from  1790  to  1800—40  1-2  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810—31  1-4  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820—25  1-2  per  cent. 

1820  to  182^—12  1-5  per  cent 
In  the  third  district,  from    1790  to  1800— 2H  1-2  p«r  cent. 

1800  to  1810—20  3-4  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820—10  3-4  per  cent. 

1820  to  1^29-7  7-10  per  cent. 
In  tlie  fourth  district,  from  1790  to  1800—6  1-4  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810—4  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820—1  1-4  per  cent. 

1820  to  lfc29— lossof  13-100  of  one  per  cent 
You  find  then,  that,  while  in  the  tide-water  district  the  slave  population  is  rather 
decreasing,  it  is  increasing  in  the  middle  di.strict  by  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  in  the 
Valley  and  the  Western  districts.  You  perceive  too,  until  witliin  the  last  nine  yeusy 
the  increase  in  the  Valley  and  Western  district  has  been  very  rafM.  A  stiong  rea- 
son why,  within  that  time,  the  increase^as  not  been  @o  great  in  tliose  districts,  may 
be  found  in  the  depressed  prices  of  agricultural  products.  For  tlie  Inst  ten  or  twelre 
years,  the  products  of  the  farminjgf  districts  have  scarcely  been  of  value  sufficient  to 
justify  their  transportation  to  dislSUtt  markets.  In  ccnsequence  of  this,  fiumen  of 
the  Valley,  and  no  doubt  of  other  Western  districts,  have  become  graziers,  and  the 
labour  of  slaves  has  been  l&ta  in  demand.  Tiie  price  of  tobacco  has  been  better  sustain- 
ed than  the  price  of  other  agricultural  products — it  better  bears  tlie  expense  of  trans- 
portation to  market ;  and  tiiis  has  kept  up  the  demnnd  for  the  labour  of  slaves,  in  the 
planting  districts  of  the  middle  country.  This  too,  is  fostering  the  culture  of  tobacco 
in  some  of  the  Valley  counties,  where  it  is  grown  of  fine  quality,  and  to  much  ad- 
vantage ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  extend  its  culture  very  considerably  m  the  Western  dis- 
tricts. As  the  demand  fW  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Lnion  diminislies,  and 
their  laws  restraining  the  importation  of  Jiein,  become  more  rigid — as  the  tobacco 
lands  of  the  middle  district  decrease,  and  the  tobacco  culture  in  the  Western  districts 
is  extended ;  and  as  the  products  of  the  farming  districts  shall  become  more  valuable; 
tlie  demand  for  tlie  labour  of  slaves  will  diminish  in  the  middle  districts,  and  increase 
in  the  Western ;  the  price  of  lliem  will  become  lower,  the  Western  man  will  be  more 
able  to  purchase  them,  and  the  Western  country  will  be  sure  to  possess  them,  in  laiig^ 
numbers.  In  Rockbridjre,  wliere  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  been  lately  introduced, 
the  slave  population  has  increased  about  33  1-3  ptr  ctnt.  in  the  last  nine  years,  and  in 
Botetourt,  where  the  plant  has  been  longer  and  more  extensively  cultivated, the  slare 
population  has  increased  more  than  an  hundred  ptr  cent,  in  tlie  same  time.  These 
two  counties  together,  have  a  white  population  of  20,1)27,  and  slave  populatioa  of 
7,592,  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  twenty  years,  they  will  be  essentially  slave-hoW- 
ing  counties ;  and  their  white  population,  added  to  that  of  the  East,  in  the  year  1850, 
will  cast  the  balance  of  power  decidedly  in  its  favour  But  many  other  counties  of 
the  West,  and  among  them,  the  rich  and  populous  counties  of  Frederick  and  Jeffe^ 
•on,  uniier  the  influence  of  tlie  causes  1  have  referred  to,  must,  in  tlie  course  of  twen- 
ty years,  have  so  strong  an  interest  in  the  slave  population,  as  to  insure  their  co-ope- 
ration in  its  protection.  •  Nearly  one-tliird  of  the  population  of  these  two  counties  if, 
at  this  time,  slaves.  Their  aggregate  white  population  is  upwards  of  27,000 ;  their 
agmgate  slaves,  upwards  of  1 1 ,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  my  mind,  that  the  power  of  the 
Government,  under  the  influence  of  the  basis  of  white  population,  will  abide  with 
the  slave-holders. 

^  But,  suppose  I  shoi^ld  be  mistaken ;  suppose  the  ratio  of  white  and  slave  popula- 
tion to  continue  as  it  is,  and  that  the  bosw  of  white  population  would  transfer  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  tlie  West,  would  you  secure  protection  to  the  interests 
in  the  slave  property,  by  rejecting  this  basis,  and  imposing  on  us  the  compound  basis? 
I  think  not. 

If  by  conceding  to  the  Western  people,  a  right  which  has  been  so  long,  and,  as    I 
they  think,  so  injurious^  withheld  from  Uiem,  by  this  manifestation  of  genertms  con- 
fidence in  them,  by  thus  acknowledging  them  really  as  brethren,  equal  with  yon  in 
"gilt,  you  could  not  insjiire  a  feeling  of  alfection  and  sentiment  of  jurfce,  on  which    | 
•onto  reliancd  might  be  placed ;  iTyou  could  not  trust  to  then-  general  tfaoogk  deep    | 
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ifiterest,  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  propertjr,  and  ther  peace  and  good  order  of  ao- 
ciety  :  if  you  could  not  accept  tbe  justice  of  your  own  Government,  your  own  for- 
bearance to  iarade  their  property  lor  more  than  tilty  years,  au  evidence,  lliat4hey  too 
will  govern  justly,  and  will  respect  youi;  property  ;  if  you  must  act  upon  tlie  distrust, 
whicn  the  known  frailty  of  human  nature  prompts,  upon  the  apprehension,  Uiat  large 
m»saes  of  men,  acting  togetlier,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  largo  masses  of  pro- 
perty, exposed  to  tlieir  power,  then,  there  are  other  considerations  which  deserve 
your  moat  aerioua  attention. 

Let  it  be  once  openly  avowed  and^dopted  as  a  principle  of  your  Constitation,  that 
the  price  which  the  Western  people  must  pay  for  the  protection  of  your  slaves,  is  the 
surrender  of  their  power  in  the  Government,  and  you  render  that  pTDperly  hateful 
to  them  in  the  extreme,  and  hold  out  to  them  the  strongest  of  all  possible  temptations 
to  make  constant  war  upon  it,  to  render  it  of  no  value  to  you,  and  toinduce  you  to 
part  with  il.  A  large  district  of  your  country,  marked  out  by  a  geographical  line, 
containing  a  large  mmority  of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  and  expected  soon  to  con- 
tain the  majority  ;  having  a  large  representation  in  both  branches  of  your  Legisla- 
ture where  Its  voice  can  be  constantly  heard,  and  its  complamts  will  be  pen)etually 
poured  forth  ;  this  dUtrict  is  to  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  its  people 
to  be  told,  that  your  slaves  exclude  them  from  the  pale  of  authority.  I  will  not  say, 
yott  will  madden  them  fhto  acts  of  violence  or  disloyalty,  by  such  a  measure— 1  be- 
tcve  it  not— the  people  of  tlie  West,  though  zealous  and  persevering  in  pursuit  ot 
tlieir  rights,  are  in  general  an  industrious  and  contented  people,  as  obedient  to  the 
Uw,  as  prudent  and  as  loyal  as  any  people  under  the  sun.  But  will  you  not  make 
them  zealnU  on  that  subject,  on  which  your  right  of  property  depends,  and  which  is 
00  inUmatelv  connected  with  your  domestic  peace?  Will  you  not  drive  tliem  to  seek 
allies  among  ypur  imn  people,  associates  in  the  measures^ whick  are  necessary  to  re- 
movs  the  obstacle  that  stands  in  tlieir  road  to  power  ?  , .  -    , 

Unless  I  am  deceived,  very  grossly  dAieived,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would  find  many 
and  aident  auxiliaries,  in  the  bosom  of  your  own  society.     Hov 
owning  none  of.  this  property,  and  doomed  to  the  laborious  of! 
of  degradation  in  being  compelled  to  perform  them  in  common 
sentiment  of  envy  towards  their  owners?     How  many  who  pr 
scruples,  are  even  now  continually  propagating  d«>ctrines,whic 
lion  ?     Remember  too,  Sir,  tliRt  the  Right  of  Suffrage  will  be  e 
of  this  class  of  auxiliaries,  will  be  brought  to  the  polls  by  this  < 
to  be  known.     But  I  put  it  to  the  sober  jud.rment  of  the  Jt^ast 
whether  he  can  feel  security  against  the  conibined  action  ot  the 
try,  and  all  the  discontented  of  the  Ea-Jt,  when  you  shall  Iiav 
pound  basis,  and  materially  extended  the  Right  ot  butlra^e  . 
timation  can  be  more  unw'ise,  or  Uireaten  more  serious  miscmc 
ration  of  these  two  causes.     You  cannot  wiUi  safety  extend  _         _ 
materiallv.  and  force  upon  us  the  compound  bajus.  ,    ,  ,,       ,     ix/n  ♦!,«  «o««u 

bS^,  iKu«  evil  1  hav^e  hi„t«d  at  should  not  follow,  what  Aen  ?  W.U  ^e  peopte 
of  th»  W«wt  sit  down  tamelv  under  Uie  privatjcm  of  even  a  portion  ot  We  power 
wh^h  theVnowTnU?  Will  the  majority  of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  who 
S^tTeUu^Ipiwer.  acquiesce  in  iho/rule  "f/hemmonty  under  U.e^™™- 
rionthatwEile  the  minority  would  have  virtue  '^"^  :"'^°"}'"ZfA  ^J\TbL^i 
property  and  secure  all  Uie  rights  of  the  majon.y ,  that  >?»J<'"'>:,^°"''' "^„°*^"'J?„ 
^^wer  over  the  properly  of  the  u.inorily  ?  This  .8  nnpossiUe.  A  ConbUtnUoB 
Crdujon  such  a  principle  would  not  lost  ten  years,  ^here  «j0uld  be  no  ,eU^^ 
lion,  po  ciVil  war,  no  blood-shed.  The  peaceful  ren.edy  is  in  the  hai^d.  of  the  P«ck 
^.  Wtfaev  will  emolov  it.  You  do  not  mean  to  disavow  Uie  doctrine,  that  tJie 
fe„^m:j  ;:forrttVons..i.u,ion.  You  have  «'--{;; ^y-/;r;r-'rd' 
^ctioned  tk  doctrine  in  agreeing  U,  the  resolu  .on,  that  Uie  Bill  "^  "^^U  re<^mred 
no  alteration.  Your  new  Con.titution  then  is  to  be  sent  forth,  wiUi  a  V'o«^VP^"^ 
°^in*X  majority,  und  wiU.  aninvitaUon  to  the  mnj,;rity  to  »  l".?'*^;™  «  ^5^,- 
Will  not  this  iivitition  be  mo.t  certainly  accopte.1  ?  Th*  I^Jt^U  t?ia  ti.em.Nrill 
i„cr..,ed  power  which  the  extension  of  tie  Right  of  S.im^age  ^  '"^'J'^^^'gi  3 
nake  theiwelve.  hMrd  at  tlie  polls,  and  heard  i.i  J'-X.^recimres^irtte  petition,  of 
Hatter  yoar«lf.  Sr,  that  your  majorities  m  the  LeHaturecwi  resist  ine^pe 
.  dr««fed  majority,  earnestly  pressed,  and  ong  P"^;^"the^'Dower  principally  to  th« 
.  .ympathisMfith  them  and  not  with  y°"-t'>''VJi,  r^wer  nJ^necess^-  ti  thiir  pro- 
people  of  U.e  West,  and  they  will  not  "f  V<* J""' P^^^f;;"' i^urneverUieless,  you 
tection.     If  your  own  oonsUtuentj  do  not  tak«P''r^»g^'n»»  y?"'^  j       ^^^^  f„ci  of 

wUl  be  compelled  to  yit'.d.  as  the  L-?'»'''^M".^"'     '^^^X  ^Imt  X''  J""  """^  '" 
public  opinion-and  another  Convention  will  be  '?"'•' j,'^„°»j^",\;"t„  Jlay  the  an^- 
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wounded  feeling,  inspire  confidence,  and  cement  the  bond  of  anion  among  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Why  then  will  you  persist  in  contending  for  that  which  it  is  so  hazardous  to  pos- 
M88,  so  impossible  to  retain  ?  Better,  far  better  is  it,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  luro 
your  attention  to  that  which  is  oracticable.  safe,  endurinfir  and  efTectoal— to  the  pro- 


political  power,  and  the  mode  of  apportioning  it.  m^^^  ui^  ^u^uu^^w^.*.  v.  <.»«...g« 
be  judiciously  defined,  and  the  basis  of  represenffttion  be  the  ratio  of  qualified  voters. 
I  have  shown  j^ou  how  such  a  provision  accords  with  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, how  mildly  it  would  operate  in  the  distributiun  of  power,  how  perfectly  secure 
U  would  leave  our  rights  of  property. 

It  is  to  the  qualifications  of  suffrage,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  look  for  the  es- 
sential character  of  our  Government,  for  the  security  of  all  our  rights,  and  especially 
for  the  protection  of  our  property.     Hold  in  steady  view  the  word  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights — admit  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  political  power,  those,  and  if  possible 
those  only,  who  "  have  sufilicient  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to,  the  community" — and  you  have  the  best  security  that  we  can  devise 
for  the  protection  of  our  property  and  our  rights — ^you  hav^tiie  bond  which  gentle- 
men have  demanded,  founded  in  self-interest  and  self-love.     1  am  not  so  visionaiy 
as  to  supoose,  tliat  human  wisdom  can  devise  a  rule  of  suffrage,  which  would  inclvde 
all,  who  have,  and  exclude  all,  who  have  not,  the  requisite  interest  in  tlie  community 
and  attachment  to  it.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  ci^ 
cumstances,  which  indicate  permanency  of  interest,  community  of  interest,  flflofAworf 
to  the  country,  much  might  be  done,  to  exclude  the  unworthy,  and  to  commit  the 
politacal  power,  to  the  jrreat  body  of  the  people,  who  must  look  to  the  good  govem- 
Jie  country,  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  themselves 
es  and  tlieir  posterity.     Let  your  qualification  of  property  be 
istocratic  pride  and  distinction ;  let  it  be  fixed  so  low,  that  the 
},  professions  and  callings,  may  acquire  it  in  a  few  yean  of 
HO  hi^h  as  tx)  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  habitually  idle,  who 
e  habitually  worthless.     Wiiether  it  be  of  real  or  peraonal 
prefer — let  it  be  certain,  simple,  easy  to  understand, and  con- 
ch a  safeguard  for  property,  as  this,  would  be  permanent;  it 
lit  districts  of  your  State  against  each  other;  and  could  not 
content.     Wliat  excluded  class  would  oppose  it?    Notour 
1  keep  them  better  employed ;  nor  our  children— the  disci- 
ure  their  allegiance ;  not  our  daughters—Heaven  bless  their 
y  would  not  for  the  world  be  suspected  of  desiring  power; 
Id  be  perfectly  contented,  that  tlieir  husbands  should  giw 
hAAn  ♦-„«!,♦  r    u""'  "*^'[  y®*  those,  who  are  no  longer  wives;  for  they  willfiive 
^  L^fni  {:      ."««^.«°'«  ^^  «chool,  the  vanity  of  human  power,  and  the  necesrittr 
2L1xo1.Xh  ^/n'5T  '"  1r°^««  V  No  oUier  classes,  but  the  ^iens  and  free  coloured, 
deluded  ni  ^n1-  ^r°™/hem,  nobody  has  any  apprehension.     All  besides  who  are 
wouTidLn^^^^^  "«  for  the  time  without  the 

rS^an^nl  ^  r* '  ^^l  'l^"^"*^"^  J^^^S  ^"0",  whether  a  cultivator  of  the  soil, 

i^tnTnihtZZi^^^^^  ^*^^«  ^'^^^  confidence,  as  evei^^dustSow 

'  rsubBil^Urh^^^^  ^«  «J'*»  have  acquired  a  comforti. 

ca^  he  now^^^^^  h,s  familv,  and  with  it  the  qualification  of  sufftage^ 

been  deemed  nTci^«r??^  """"^l^'  l^^^  years  submit  to^that  exclusion  which  hi 
the  p^^Hyh^TZli^n^'''''^.  ^'"^  ^^  P'°^*«  °''  ^'^  °^»  J*bo»^  *»»«  protection  of 
yet  c^om^^  Uie  D^rr'*?^  IZ  '^'^""^^ '  '^^^  ««"''  ^^  freeholders,  w^o  have  not 
Lm?andha^ea'^no„.  f  ^^"'^^^^  T^'"^  ^*^^'  ^^^^^'^  have  in  keeping  for 
they  deZd  I^n  thefrS^^^  own-they  surfly  cannot  complain,  thit  while 

governS  ^an  th«  ^^ZZ""'.  ^'T'^^''  '5^^  «^^^^^  ''^P^"^  on  tliem  also  fbr  its 
^d  wiS  irihei^rLhVorT.rff  '^^''^  °'  H'^-  »'\fort««'^te;  who  have  lost  their  property, 
in  thrmanalemenf  ^^^^^^^^  *^"^  ^«J^  ^^^  "«t  permitted  to  pLi^pate 

conducTort^Te^  nrivltri^n*"*''"^,'^^  ^^'^^^^  *^«n  ^  unsucces5S  in^ 

With  sUU  lei  r^a?o7^^^^  '"^  ^"^  left  without  the  qualification  of  a  voter.' 

property,  il7  ™  nirsuinVnn  t^  ""T'  ''^^'^^'  >'^""S  «^  ^^^^  ^^o  had  acquired  no 

better  th^n^ee^\V^lTTwI^^^^^^^  ''^''^^  »>«  contributed  nothin| 

these  various  des^riptfonso^feJ^^^  ^'"^''"'u  '*  ''  ^^^  manifest,  that  anwrnr  1 

no  union  of  actirn-a„rthat  fmm  ^^^^^  '^^T'''''  ^^'"^  ^''"^^  ^«  »«  bond  of  sympathy, 
real  grievance,  no  orZ.'^d  cor^  r;i'^"f.''2^^"'*'  *^  ^^y  ^^^  "«  rallying  p^tVf 
-ocietV  would  have  S^  to  app^hlnd""^^*'^  ^"'""  *^  «*"^'*^*  ^«^  ^Pi^^*' 
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There  is  \mt  e  single  point  of  view  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  hasis  of  repre- 
lentadon  with  the  Ri^ht  of  Sufirage,  as  I  have  suggested,  would  seem  to  threaten  mis- 
chief. If  the  qualified  voters  in  the  several  districts  were  made  the  standard  of  their 
power,  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  as  it  would  probably  vary  the  ratio  of 
qualified  voters,  might  become  a  question  of  power  between  the  diflerent  districts.  I 
have  been  fully  aware  of  this  consequence,  and  it  induced  me  to  hesitate  in  proposing 
the  connexion.  But  I  have  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  this  very  expedient  may 
be  made  the  means  of  settling  the  question  of  sufirage  here  more  satisfactorily  than 
it  oould  otherwise  be  settled.  And  if  adjusted  here  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
I  should  have  no  fears  of  future  consequences.  No  general  discontent  could  possibly 
be  excited  among  the  people  upon  tliis  subject — at  ^ast  not  for  years  to  come.  The 
influence  of  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  upon  the  relative  power  of  the 
several  districts,  will  diminish  hereafter,  in  the  exact  proportion,  that  tlie  slave  popu- 
lation shall  become  more  equally  distributed  through  tlie  Stale— and  if  I  am  right  in 
mr  calculations  upon  this  subject,  tne  extension  of  me  Rifht  of  Suffrage,  as  a  question 
of  relative  power,  will  be  every  day  losing  its  interest.  1  should  hope  then,  Sir,Uiat 
this  question  would  engage  the  serious  attention  of  ^ntlemen  on  tK>lli  sides. 

Mr.  J.  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  but  being  much 
&tigaed,  he  gave  way  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard  for  the  Committee  to  rise,  (Mr.  J. 
itetmg  that  be  ahould  scarcely  expect  to  detain  the  Committee  more  tlian  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  following  day.) 

Tlie  Committee  rose,  and  immediately  on  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  the  Convention  ad- 
joomed. 


FRIDAY,  November  13,  1829. 

TTie  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Boomer  a£  the  Catholic  Church. 

Having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  tlie  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the 
Chair, 

Mr.  JoHHSoic  resumed  and  concluded  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Greeny 
proposing  a  mixed  basis  of  representation.     He  said,  that 

Another  subject,  on  which  gentlemen  express  great  apprehensions  of  danger,  from 
trmaleiring  the  power  of  the  Government  to  the  majority,  is  tJiat  of  internal  miprove- 
menta.  'Tney  fear  that  expensive  schemes  of  improvement  will  be  adopted,  in 
which  the  Ea^m  districts  have  littie,  if  any  interest;  and  which,  if  successful,  will 
be  principally  beneficial  to  the  West,  while  the  expense  will  be  chiefly  defrayed  from 
taxes  levied  m  the  East 

In  considering  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  called  upon 
to  vindicate  the  iVestem  people  from  any  imputation  upon  their  motives  or  character. 
If  any  such  had  been  made,  it  would  have  been  ho  entirely  gratuitous,  that  it  could 
not  have  required  an  answer.  But  none  such  has  been  made.  Gentlemen  have  ex- 
plieidy  disclaimed  all  personal  distrust  of  the  Western  people — all  imputation  upoi^ 
them.  They  have  reasoned  from  the  known  character  of  man,  from  the  ordinHry 
motites  and  influences  of  human  action.  The  correctness  of  tlieir  reasoning  aldne 
I  controvert ;  its  candor  and  hberalily  I  cheerfulhr  admit.  I  do  not  believe  Aat  the 
danger  apprehended  exists,  nor  do  I  think  tliat  if  it  did,  it  would  be  avoided  by  the 
means  proposed. 

1  do  not  hesitate,  in  the  outset,  to  avow  mj^self  a  decided  friend  of  the  policy  of 
internal  improvement ;  not,  Sir,  a  system  of  internal  improvement  forced  upon  us  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  without  our  consent,  and  without  our  authority — 
a  system  less  suited  perhaps  for  making  roads  and  canals,  than  for  making  Presidents 
and  Secretaries — less  used  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  tran8|>ortation  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  than  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  popularity  from  one 
•et  of  politicians  to  another.  I  advocate  the  policy  of  internal  improvement  conducted 
W  our  own  internal  Government,  for  the  bona  Jide  purpose  of  lessening  the  expense 
01  transportation,  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  distant  places,  increasing  the 
▼aloe  of^  our  property,  and  with  it  {he  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State.  I  am  no 
friend  of  any  system  conducted,  no  matter  by  what  authority,  which  r^bs  one  man's 
porse  to  improve  another  man's  land.  1  think  tliat  no  improvement  ought  ever  to  be 
nndertsken,  unless  the  local  districts  immediately  benefitted  by  it  will  bear  a  tax,  in 
the  ferm  of  tolls  or  otherwise,  adequate  at  least  to  pay  a  reasonable  interest  upon  the 
tnonty  expended  in  its  execution ;  and  that  Groverninent  ought  never  to  advance  its 
money  or  credit  for  the  purpose  of  such  improvement,  without  (he  best  assurances 
that  such  return  can  be  made,  and  exacting  an  adequate  toll  on  transportation, 
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or  tax  upon  the  district.  With  these  limitations,  which,  cautiously  obseryed,  woold 
guard  every  part  of  the  State  from  unjust  burthens,  I  think  that  the  best  interests  of 
tlie  country  require  the  patronage  ot  the  Government,  in  the  improvement  of  its 
roads  and  rivers.  • 

The  policy  of  internal  improvement,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  an  invention  of  ths 
West  for  enriching  themselves,  and  impoverishing  tlieir  neighbours.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Statesman  and  the  Patriot.  It  was  reconmiended  to  us  in  Virginia,  by  the  &- 
ther  of  his  country;  and  has  found  its  most  zealous  and  distinguished  advocates,  in 
the  Eastern  districts.  When  adverse  circumstances  liad  thrown  it  into  some  discredit, 
darkened  its  prospects,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  its  friends — who,  I  ask,  were  fore- 
most in  their  efforts,  to  vindicate  its  character  and  re-animate  its  hopes  ?  Let  the 
meeting  at  Charlottesville  during  tlie  past  year  answer  this  question — a  meeting  in- 
vited by  a  voice  from  the  lowlands,  attended  by  a  few  members  from  the  West,  and 
many  from  the  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  whose  presiding  officer  was  tlie  distinguished 
member  of  this  Convention  from  the  county  of  Orange,  once  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  wiiose  most  active  members  were  the  President  of  this 
Convention,  the  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  United  States,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield, 
and  other  very  distinguished  Eastern  men,  now  members  of  this  Convention. 

Let  us  look  on  tlie  map  of  the  State  and  see  what  part  of  the  country  is  directly 
interested  in  the  policy  of  internal  improvement.  Its  narrowest  Umits  will  be  found 
prescribed,  by  the  Potomac  on  the  North,  the  Ohio  on  tlie  West,  the  line  of  North 
Carolina  on  the  South,  and  the  hend  of  tide-water  on  the  East.  Add  to  this  eztea- 
sive  district  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Alex- 
andria, with  the  counties  adjoining  tliem,  in  which  the  direct  interest  is  quite  as  ma- 
nifest as  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  you  leave  but  a  very  small  district,  not 
directly  interested  in  this  subject.  But  in  trutli,  Sir,  the  interest  of  internal  im- 
provement pervades  the  whole  Commonwealth.  The  tide-water  country,  which  re- 
quires no  improvement  in  its  roads  and  rivers,  has  an  important  interest  in  tlie  im- 
provement of  its  ma-kets.  Whatever  will  increase  the  population,  the  wealth,  the 
mercantile  capital  of  their  market  towns,  must  enhance  tlie  value  of  every  acre  of 
their  lands.  And  permit  me  to  suggest,  that  under  a  prudent  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, patronised  by  the  Government,  the  benefits  to  the  tide-water  country, 
though  they  might  not  be  so  great,  would  be  more  certiiin,  and  the  risk  of  loes  less, 
than  to  the  immediate  district  in  w^ich  the  improvement  might  be  made.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  Government  to  borrow  the  money  necessary  for  completing  the 
James  river  improvement,  end  to  provide  by  law  for  a  tax  on  the  land,  or  a  toll  on 
the  products  of  the  James  river  district  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loan — in  this 
case,  the  whole  risk  incurred  by  the  tide-water  country  is,  that  the  means  employed 
to  pay  the  interest  on  tlie  loan  may  not  be  effectual — and  tnis  risk  they  encounter, 
in  common  with  the  James  river  district  and  every  other  part  of  tlie  State.  If  the 
improvement  should  succeed,  tliat  would  secure  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  on 
the  loan,  and  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  their  principal  market  town; 
and  thus,  without  paying  one  dollar  for  it,  the  tide- water  country  connected  with 
Richmond  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  improved  market. 

And  what  would  the  James  P^iver  district  enjoy  ?  The  benefit  of  an  improved 
market,  it  is  true,  and  of  improved  transportation — but  subject  to  the  tax  necessa- 
^T^  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  compara- 
*tive  value  of  tliis  tax,  and  of  these  benetits,  whether  the  James  River  interest  would 
be  promoted  or  injured,  by  the  successful  improvement.  If  the  tax  were  equivalent 
to  tne  diminution  of  freight  resulting  from  the  improvement,  then  the  James  River  in- 
terest would  have  gained  nothing ;  if  more  tliaa  equivalent,  it  would  be  injured ;  and  it 
would  be  benefitted  only  in  the  event,  that  the  saving  of  freight  would  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  tax  imposed.  This  interest  tlien  would  mcnr  tJie  double  risk  of 
loss — first,  by  the  failure  of  the  improvement ;  secondly,  by  having  to  pay  for  it  mora 
than  it  was  worth.  Apply  tliis  illustration  to  all  our  navigable  streams  which  require 
improvement,  to  tlie  towns  connected  with  them,  and  tlie  country  interested  in  their 
markets,  and  you  wrill  perceive  how  essenlially  the  interest  in  a  well-conducted  system 
of  internal  improvement,  is  an  interest  of  the  Ctimmonwealth,  and  how  unwise  it 
would  be  to  regard  it  an  a  partial  interest,  and  to  excite  local  jealousies  concerning  it. 
Considering  it  in  this  light  too,  you  will  ackuowled<re  the  injustice  of  regarding  it  «• 
the  means  of  taxing  one  part  of  tlie  Commonweallh  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  In- 
deed, the  very  moment  you  adopt  tlie  principle  of  making  the  local  districts  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  expenditure,  and  hold  tlieir  lands  mortgaged  for  the  payment,  yoa 
secure  firom  those  districts  the  utmost  practicable  caution  in  all  their  plans  <^  up' 
provement ;  you  make  them  as  careful  in  accepting  loans,  as  the  State  should  be  in 
granting  them,  and  you  give  to  the  agency  of  tiie  Government  its  true  paternal  cha- 
racter, employed  in  assisting  the  prudent  and  solvent  members  of  itsfiumly  in  layiaf 
the  foundations  of  their  fortune. 
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Bttl  it  is  not  to  such  a  systera  that  the  objections  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
ap">ly.  Moat  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  its  patrons.  They  fear  the  operationg  of 
a  di&rent  system,  one  which,  whatever  might  be  ite  object,  would  result  in  throwing 
the  expenses  of  every  great  improvement  upon  the  State  at  large,  while  its  profitu 
wouJd  be  partiaUy  enjoyed.  LfCt  us  then  examine  whether  this  would  be  the  proba- 
bie  consequence  of  adopting  the  basis  of  white  population,  and  whether  it  would  be 
avoided  by  the  compound  basis. 

When  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  local  interests  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  State,  the  most  obvious  inquiry  is,  whether  auy  one  local  interest,  or 
any  combination  of  them,  can  probably  command  the  power  of  the  Government. 
Lf(K)king  to  the  divisions  of  our  State,  with  rei'erence  to  the  various  interests  in  tJie 
subject  of  internal  improvement,  you  wiU  find  the  g-  neral  interest  guarded  against 
the  local  power,  by  more  natural  ramparts,  than  were  ever  created  upon  the  face  of  any 
country  on  earth,  capable  of  half  the  improvement  to  which  ours  so  strongly  invites. 
It  'u  tills  very  capacity  for  improvement,  the  numerous  objects  which  so  strongly  so- 
licit it,  that  constitute  the  real  difficulty  in  our  system — and  present  almost  an  msu- 
perable  barrier  to  any  improvement  at  all. 

The  country  East  of  the  Alleghany,  and  above  tide-water,  is  divided  into  three 
great  interests,  tlie  Potomac,  tlie  James  River,  and  the  Roanoke,  and  two  subordinate; 
those  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Appomattox,  not  to  mention  the  yet  smaller  interest 
of  the  Pamonkey.  The  trans- Alleghany  interest  might  be  associated  in  part  with 
the  three  greater  interests  in  plans  of  very  extensive  improvement,  but  ns  to  oil  minor 
objects  would  be  sub-divided,  with  reference  to  its  own  navigable  streams.  An  in- 
spection of  the  map  and  the  tables  of  population  will  show  you,  tliat  tJie  whole  local 
mterest.  Eastern  and  Western,  attached  ojtherto  the;  Potomac,  the  James, or  tlie  Roan- 
oke, upon  any  plan  of  improvement,  however  magnificent,  will  embrace  less  than 
one-third  of  the  white  population  of  the  State — and  so  it  must  be  forever.  Neither, 
therefore,  alone,  could  command  the  power  of  tlie  Government — each  would  guard 
the  Commonwealth  against  any  improvident  scheme  which  the  other  should  espouse. 
It  must  then  be  from  a  combination  of  different  interests,  that  any  danger  would  be 
apprehended.     Is  such  a  combinnlion  probable  ? 

That  which  would  be  most  natural,  perhaps,  would  be  between  the  Jamee  and  the 
Roanoke,  because  their  principal  market  towns,  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  have  com- 
mercial connexions,  which  might  be  advantageously  extended.  But  auch  a  con)bi- 
nation  is  feared  by  nobody ;  it  is  in  no  wise  probable,  and  if  formed,  its  local  interests 
would  not  embrace  a  majority.  That  which  seems  to  be  apprehended,  and  which  is 
'least  improbable,  is  a  combination  between  the  James  and  Potomac.  Is  not  this  ap- 
prehension unfounded  ? 

It  oDght  to  be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  an  enlarged 
plan  of  improvement  connecting  the  Eastern  with  the  Western  waters,  is  the  Weet- 
em  trade ;  that,  in  tliis  object,  the  Potomac  and  the  James  would  be  rivals — and  Uiere- 
Ibre,  that  combination  between  them  would  be  less  probable. 

The  vast  expense  of  the  two  improvements,  which  should  connect  the  Jarhes  and 
Potomac,  with  the  Western  waters,  would  present  another  serious  obstacle  to  the 
combination — an  obstacle,  which  the  known  reluctance  of  tlie  people  of  Virginia,  to 
nise  the  taxes,  or  incur  debt,  would  render  almost  insuperable.  Ikit  suppose  these 
obstacles  removed,  suppose  the  local  interests  of  James  River  and  Potomac  prepared 
to  lay  down  their  rivalry  and  at  every  expense  to  seek  the  attainment  of  a  favorite 
object,  how  then  will  stand  the  question  of  power  ? 

Upon  the  basis  of  white  population,  the  Wt^'ern  vote  is  estimated  at  fiflj'-eight. 
Bat  of  the  Western  country,  the  counties  of  Grayson,  Montgomery,  Wythe,  Wash- 
in^n,  Scott,  Lee,  Russell,  Tazewell,  Lo^n,  and  Cabell,  belonjr  neither  to  tlie  James 
River  nor  the  Potomac  interests.  Their  population  entitles  them  to  twelve  votes, 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  fifly-six,  leaving  forty-four.  To  this  add  the  vote  of 
those  coonties  on  tliis  side  of  the  mountain  which  have  horetofore  espoused  either  the 
James  River  or  tlie  Potomac  interest — Loudoun,  Fairfax,  Albemarle,  Amherst,  Nel- 
son, Flavanna,  Goochland,  Bedford,  and  Campbell;  also  the  vote  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, in  all  thirteen,  and  you  give  to  the  combination  tiie  power  of  fifty-seven 
•gainst  sixty-three.  It  must  then  seek  other  alliances  to  be  successful.  Where  will 
it  find  them.=>  Will  the  South- Western  counties  that  1  have  enumerated  unite  with 
them? 

That  bond  of  sympathy  originating  in  a  common  feeling  of  common  injurr,  which 
has  heretofore  given  so  much  power  to  the  Western  vote,  may  unite  them,  unless  you 
dissolve  it,  by  adopting  the  basis  of  white  population  and  causing  every  local  interest 
to  sympathise  only  with  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  Do  this,  and  there 
wiU  be  no  better  reason,  why  the  South-Western  counties  should  unite  themselves 
with  the  James  and  Potomac,  than  tliere  would  be  for  such  a  union  of  the  Roanoke 
counties,  below  the  mountain. 
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Will  the  Appomattox  or  Rappahannock  intereatfl  unite  ?  Thi»  could  only  be  on 
terms  which  would  proimse  them  the  achievement  of  their  objecU  of  improvement; 
terms,  which  would  swell  the  whole  expenses  still  higher,  and  multiply  the  diflkul- 
ties  of  success.  And  if  this  object  is  to  be  obtained,  only  by  combination  of  thii 
sort,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  compound  basis  would  be  no  security  agamit 
them. 

The  compound  basis,  if  any  thing  could,  would  carry  the  whole  Western  TOte.  m 
unbroken  phalanx,  upon  this  subject.  I  have  elsewhere,  Mr.  Chairman,  referred  to 
the  well  known  influence  of  this  vote  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia ;  and  this  re- 
ference has  been  treated  here  as  a  threat  used  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention.  Never  was  the  meaning  of  any  one  more  entirely  misconceived,  if  it 
has  been  thought  for  a  moment,  that  I  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  back-weods 
vote,  with  any  the  remotest  intention  of  holding  it  m  terrorem  over  the  members  of 
tliis  Convention.  Sir,  I  mentioned  it,  with  far  different  motives— and  it  is  wonder- 
fill  that  thev  should  not  have  been  understood.  I  mentioned  it  as  an  evil,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  remedy— as  the  natural  effect  of  that  sense  of  injustice,  which  the 
Western  people  had  so  long  felt,  as  a  reason  for  believing,  that  an  attempt  to  deorive 
them  of  power,  by  denying  them  their  just  share  in  Uie  representation,  would  on 
many  occasions  defeat  its  own  object,  as  it  might  ffive  more  power  to  their  concwt 
than  you  had  taken  from  their  numbers.  If  rhad  believed  Uiat  there  wasasinffle 
memlMsr  of  the  Convention,  capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  aq  appeal  to  hui 
fears,  I  would  have  disdained  to  address  myself  to  him.  But,  1  repeat.  Sir,  that  if 
.  there  is  any  thing,  which  could  unite  the  whole  Western  vote,  in  favor  of  the  com- 
bined scheme  of  unprovement,  which  we  are  now  considering,  it  would  be  your  com- 
pound basis. 

Suppose  them  thus  united — the  Western  vote  upon  the  compound  basis,  is  forty- 
three — ^the  vote  of  the  nine  Potomac  and  James  River  counties,  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  would  be  sixteen — thsit  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  nearly  three — making  i» 
tlie  whole  sixly-two  votes,  a  small  majoritj^.  If  the  ten  South-Western  counties,  or 
waiy  of  th«»m  should  not  unite,  the  combination  must  only  look  for  an  equivalent,  in  aa 
alliance  with  the  Rappahannock  or  Appomattox.  The  whole  force  of  the  ten  South- 
western counties  upon  the  compound  basis  is  but  eight  votes — which  subtracted, 
would  leave  the  stren^h  of  the  James  River,  and  Potomac  interest  fiily-four  votes— 
and  leave  Uiem  to  seek  seven  allies  from  the  other  districts. 

These  views  of  the  subject  serve  to  show  you,  that  upon  either  basis,  the  State  u 
perfectly  safe  from  the  domination  of  ai;y  one  great  local  interest— that  upon  neither 
18  it  safe  from  combinations  of  them,  if  such  combinations  be  practicable  at  all— that 
in  this  respect,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two,  it  can  only  be,  that  on  the 
compound  bams  the  combination  required  may  he  a  little  more  extensive,  and,  there- 
fore, a  Uttle  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences.  But,  Sir,  when  we  ascertain  that 
the  great  body  of  the  State  above  and  below  the  mountain  is  directly  interested  ia 
its  internal  improvement,  of  what  great  consequence  is  it  to  calculate  the  probabiU^ 
of  combinations  ?  The  policy  must  and  will  be  cherished,  and  whenever  plans  are 
presented,  which  recommend  themselves  to  public  approbation,  by  their  apparent 
practicability  and  usefulness,  they  will  be  adopted.  Gentlemen  have  supposed,  that, 
as  the  more  expensive  improvements  were  oest  suited  to  the  Western  mteresta— «• 
the  estates  of  the  Western  people  were  to  be  most  improved  by  them,  and  as  they 
contributed  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  taxes,  which  might  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  expense — they  would  be  less  careful  in  counting  the  evila  and  more  dispoeed  to 
encourage  extravagant  and  ruinou :  projects. 

Without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  the  Western  people  have  most  interest,  in  the 
inofe  expensive  improvements.  I  am  content  to  have  shown  you  that  the  Valley  peo- 
ple at  least  contribute  man  for  man,  nearly  aa  much  tax  as  the  Eastern'people— that 
the  whole  West,  when  the  inequalities  of  the  last  assessment  shall  have  been  coned- 
ed,  will  contribute  fully  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay — that  a  man  of  small  pro- 
perty, pvts  with  a  tythe  of  his  profits,  with  as  much  caution  and  reluctance  as  the 
man  of  large  property,  and  that  tne  local  tax,  in  the  form  of  tolls  or  otherwise,  which 
the  local  district  must  pay  for'  every  improvement  will  at  once  secure  a  rigid  attentioii 
to  its  economy  and  usefblne-ss,  and  guard  the  public  interest.  Mjr  purpoee  in  advert- 
ing to  the  argument,  now,  is  to  show  the  consequence  to  which  it  leauls.  Observe, 
the  argument  is,  that  the  Western  people  will  advocate  improvident  expenditures  €t 
public  money,  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  because  they  contribute,  unequally 
to  the  public  treasury — to  control  which,  power  should  be  given  to  the  Eastern  peopliBt 
by  giving  tHem  representation  in  proportion  to  their  taxes  and  numbers  combined. 
Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  money  is  to  be  expended,  in  the  improvement  of  Wesir 
ern  estates,  the  inequaUty  of  contributions  cannot  be  the  only  or  the  governing  hm^ 
tive  with  Western  men,  looking  to  their  interest,  for  advocating  the  expenditure. 
Suppoee  the  contributions  equal,  suppose  the  Western  man  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar 
with  the  Eastern  ntan,  and  their  joint  contributions  to  be  applied  to  the  impioyeiiieiit 
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of  wwtem  estates— would  not  the  expenditure  still  be  an  object  of  desire  to  W.«»«™ 
eap.d.ty  ?  How  much  d.flVrence  w..uld  it  ,u,Jce  in  tl.e  c,  Juc  of  ^ZeliTdtS 
whether,  for  tJie  improveiuent  of  hU  own  proiMrtv.  he  was  votin.r  h»  f  »  7l„Tr  -  rT^ 
own  money  with  a  dollar  of  yours,  or  one  lliar  of'  ea,..h  C  CuW  hat  L"[itt^' 
eonfadence  in  h,ra,  m  the  one  case  as  in  the  oti.er.     If  it  be  true  then  thTthe  West! 

^,U.P.',  r        fu  'J**  i"'*,^,^  "'^  *"■»  '°'''  n°*.  f'a'  to  secure  the  property 

of  the  F^J/^Z^f  """^r  "^  "'"  ^?''  •*''*  Government  must  remain  in  the  S 
rf.t;t  W  int  ■■  T*" r™*,  ""'"  """'*  "^  representation  would  be  devised  tTe" 
S  ,  ;r.!?  if.  "",  '. '""'' '"  "'"  «'"'«'"«'"'•.  tl"t "'«  tide-water  country,  as  least  of 
^n,  f  r~^l*.n  T™-''  V,"P™''r"'""«'  "  "'«  ""«'  i-'PHrtial  arbiter  between  the  va- 
mem?  '"'""'*'  '^  t^*  o^ly  Prop-^r  d.p^.itory  of  U.c- power  of  this  Govem- 

ni^^"  ^  f'l?  '""r*  ''*"  *''f  .'>V''i<"=t  °f  i"'""-"*!  improvements,  allow  me  a  brief  ex- 
fe  r  .h"''*'''*  to  one,  winch  see.ns  to  have  been  much  misunderstood  here.  Id- 
lude  to  the  James  River  improvement— wiiicli  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  calcula- 
ted t,ca,t  >..4.;'t^t.on  on  its  friends,  and  throw  discredit  g„  tlie  system 

In  Uie  year  1/34  a  private  company  was  iiic<irm,raled,  fi)r  the  improvement  of  tha 

Ulfl  contemplated  iiiiprovenient,  and  had  been  lor  inanv  years  in  the  enioviiient  of 
T«y  We  profi^  upon  their  stock.     Much  conM>IaintJ.owever,  ^^;LZe  o^^^^^^^ 

^^T'L'L';"^  r^''"   "^  *^"^^'  ^••^^.^•"^••^^i""  «!•  I'-ir  charter.      The«e  ecu  pS   " 

were  mo.  earnestly  and  perseverawly  ur^^ed  iron,  the  Sonth  side  of  U.e  river,  and 
^e  Legislature  was  repeatedly  pressed  to  cl.arler  another  cmnpanv  vvith  privi lerres 
S^^Zr^^Vr'  "'  ^^^  •'•""'^'^  H.ver  con.pany-and  to  dJdaJe  itL  ch'arterlr" 
d?r^H  r**"  measures  resulted  in  a  resolution  of  the  (General  Assembly, 

l^^Vi!?  VP'?^''"^'?"  "'  ^*^  General  Court,  to  ascertain  whether  the  charter  was 
^UTa  .k  u  T  ^^'^  prosecution,  Uie  Le<rislature,  by  a  compact  with  tl.e  company, 
«3sumed  the  whole  interest,  and  entire  control  of  the  subject,  and  passed  a  law  fo^ 

^fl^H^/n  ""pre^^^t^S  '^*'*''".''*^  "^  ^'■**^'  i.nporUnce  to  the  Coraiiion wealth,  by  a 
wnUaued  Canal  from  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's  Creek  ;  a  turnpike  road 

^;^ii^T.^/^"  ^'T  *^^\'^  ''^  Kan.wln,and  ren.ovin^r  the  obst;uctionsde „a- 
viaption  of  that  rfver,  from  thence  t6  tlie  Ohio. 

Tlus  law  orovided  for  the  assr^ssment  of  tolls  upon  the  transportation  for  tlie  purpose 
oi  indemmfymT  the  Government  for  the  e.xpenses  of  the  improvement ;  and  in  order 
lo  g^re  assurance  to  the  local  interest  that  it  would  not  be  prematurely  or  unjustly 
njarlhened,  a  pl^J^re  was  given  in  the  luw  itself,  that  the  addiUonal  tolls  imposed 
■noojd  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  saving  in  the  price  of  transportation,  effected  by 
«te  improvement.  Great  p:iins  had  been  taken  by  repeated  surveys  and  reports  of 
o^mmissioners  and  en^Tineers,  to  ascertain  the  probable  eApen.«e  and  value  of  the  im- 
provement; and  some  confidence  was  entertaiiied  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  practica- 
kT'  a^^^i  expense  not  burthensome  to  the  S:ate  ;  that  its  con.^equences  would  be  very 
Djeneficial ;  and  the  reducUon  of  freiirht  so  great  as  to  justify  a  toll  which  would  re-pay 
u»  interest  of  the  money  exper.ded,  and  not  e.vceed  one-third  of  Uie  savinir  in  the 
S^f^iK  TT'^'^"""  * -Nevertheless,  the  Leo islature,  with  wise  precaution? so  laid 
outlhe  whole  into  convenient  secLion.s,  as  to  give  Uiemselves  the  benefit  of  actual 
experience  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  enable  them,  if  thev  thomrht  fit   tn 

!^T;ll».r^-^  »T^'  ^  '"''"^^  "'"^  ^^  ^^'^  ^'^^^^^«  pi-'  would SSeve^d'o^ 
)ecu.>al.uble  in  themselves,  and  promising  a  reasonable  profit  upon  the  expenditure, 
bevond  ilr?  T  7^  the  canal  from  Richmond  to  a  convenient  point  on  the  river, 
tni.n;t  T^  ""^  ^H^  "?*.*  ^""\^^  ""^  ^°***  ^hich  lie  in  U.e  vicinity  ;  the  second,  the 
"VnpiKeroad;  and  the  third,  tJie  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Kanawha. 
ine  lolis  npnn  coal  were  expected  to  indemnify  the  expenses  of  tlie  first;  the  tolls 
opon  liie  road,  the  second  ;  Uie  tolls  on  the  valuable  sail  trade  then  growing  up  on 
uie  A-anAwJia,  were  relied  on  to  indemnify  Uie  expenses  of  the  Uiird  ;  and  it  was  be- 
ueved,  that  if  experience  should  forbid  Oie  further  proFecntion  of  the  improvement, 
wese  tliree  secUons  would  be  permanently  useful.     They  were  therefore  immediately 

provided  for,  and  in  U.e  course  of  a  few  years  completed.     The  mountain  section 

we  canal  through  the  Blue  Ridcje,  was  U.e  result  of  subsequent  legislaUon.  When 
*fte  three  first  sections  had  been  finished,  U.e  expenses  of  the  canal  had  so  far  ex- 
^eded  the  estimates,  that  the  most  zealous  friends  of  Uie  improve. nent,  doubted  the 
Proprietv  of  prortecuting  the  whole  plan  to  its  completion.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
gjngji  that  the  additional  toll  on  tobacco  was  recommended  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
**oard  of  Public  Works,  and  waa  advocated  on  two  grounds  j— first,  Smt  the  interest 
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of  the  tobacco-plantere  would  well  justify  this  offering,  which,  by  increawngtheme- 
nue  of  tlie  company,  would  restore  confidence,  and  might  ultimately  secure  fOccMi 
to  the  improvement  in  which  they  were  deeply  interested  ;  and  secondly,  that  justice 
required  it,  inasmuch  as  the  toll  on  tobacco  had  been  originally  too  low,  m  comparison 
with  the  toll  on  flour  and  other  products.     A  bill  passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  im- 
posing this  additional  tax  ;  and  m  the  Senate,  of  which  I  was  then  a  menAw,  wpre- 
Senting  a  farming  and  not  a  planting  district,  I  united  with  the  most  decided  frien<l8 
of  the  James  River  improvement,  in  the  tobacco  dbtricts  and  elsewhere,  m  a  zealous 
opposition  to  the  law,  insisUng  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith ;  that  it  was  wrong 
in  itself,  and  would  alienate  from  the  improvement  the  affections  of  some  of  »to  now* 
constant  friends.     The  bill,  however,  was  carried,  by  tlie  vote  of  the  East,  combmed 
with  the  enemies  of  the  improvement  every  where,  and  with  a  few  Western  mem- 
bers, who  were,  or  had  been  friendly  to  it     It  is  not  just,  therefore,  to  charge  this 
law  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  West.     I  charge  it  not  to  bad  faith  or  improper  motives 
any  where.     Gentlemen,  no  doubt,  acted  as  they  thought  was  right :— but  the  law  is 
unquestionably  to  be  charged  to  the  vote  of  those  in  general,  who  were  uafnendly  to 
the  James  River  improvement.     I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
improvement.— and  that  is,  that  notwitlistanding  tlie  bad  economy  with  which  the 
work  has  been  done,  it  having  cost  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  we  noW 
think  it  ought  to  have  cost,  yet  tlie  income  from  the  tolls  furnishes  a  reasonable  profit 
upon  the  whole  amount  expended  :— and  that  the  freight  upon  transjjortation,  Irofli 
the  district  at  the  head  of  the  first  section,  which  can  avail  itself  of  the  full  benefit  oi 
that  improvement,  has  been  reduced  one  half. 

I  thought  this  explanation  called  for,  by  tlie  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Faih 
quier,  (IVfr.  Scott)  and  others,  and  hope  that  it  may  remove  some  prejudices  and  quiet 
•ome  fears. 

I  learn,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  other  fears  are  indulged  by  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  Ewt, 
from  the  transfer  of  power  to  tlie  West :  They  fear  not  only  that  the  estates  of  ths 
West  are  to  be  improved,  but  that  the  poor  of  tlie  West  are  to  be  educated,  at  the  ttr 
pense  of  the  East.  It  is  most  deeply  t*j  be  reg^-etted,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
focal  situation  of  a  particular  property  in  Virginia,  which  gives  rise  to  so  many  and 
such  apprehensions.  Interests  tlie  most  general  and  most  important  j  those  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  pro8|>erity  and  happiness  of  tlie  whole  people ;  the  gen** 
ral  protection  of  property,  the  improvement  of  all  our  roads  and  rivers,  tlie  educatioi 
of  our  people,  and  the  organization  of  our  Government ;  all,  by  Uie  malign  influent 
of  this  unnappy  cause,  are  mide  the  subject  of  local  jealous»ie»,  and  party  conle«tt. 
What  is  the  foundation.  Sir,  of  this  new  alarm  ?  For  nearl)^  fiftv  years,  we  have  too» 
from  time  to  time,  various  plans  of  public  education,  submitted  to  us,  and  discusijg 
in  the  Legislature  and  before  the  prople.  Some  of  tliein,  no  doubt,  have  been  wm 
and  visionary;  hut,  I  believe,  nf)t  one  of  them  has  ever  been  so  extravagant,  M  to 
propose  a  general  tax  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  farthest  that  any  one  m 
them  has  gone,  has  been  to  propose,  that  the  school  districts  should  be  taxed,  in  wd 
of  the  contributions  from  the  Literary  Fund,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  th<*e 
district  respectively.  But,  wh  it  warrant  is  there  for  supposing,  that  the  education^ 
the  poor  from  the  public  purse,  is  a  Western  interest ;  tliat  their  poor  are  more  nwnl- 
rous  or  less  educated  than  yours?  There  is  none ;  and  it  ought  to  be  remembeiw, 
that  the  most  extensive  schemes  of  public  education,  if  not  all,  tliat  ever  have  been 
submitted  for  the  adoption. of  this  State,  have  proceeded  from  Kastern  politicians. 

But,  suppose  tliat  Uie  danger  which  has  been  apprehended  to^tlie  security  of  pl»* 
perty,  the  danger  of  an  unjust  levy  and  application  of  the  public  taxes,  will  really  tt^ 
tend  the  unqualified  transfer  of  power ;  is  the  appropriate  remedy  to  be  found  in  I** 
taining  that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  ?     I  think  not 

Appeal,  if  you  please,  to  tliit  cautionary  doctrine  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Fatiquitf, 
which  teaches  that  the  greatest  merit  of  a  Constitution,  is  in  giving  to  Governineat 
those  powers  only  wliich  are  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  and  apply  the  remedies 
which  it  suggests. 

If  you  think  that  your  slaves  will  be  unjustly  taxed,  prescribe  in  the  Constitntion  • 

proper  limit  upon  the  legislative  power :  hx  the  ratio  between  the  tax  on  slaves  and 

real  estate,  according  to  some  just  standard  ;  declare  tliat  the  tax  shall  be  ad  r^ortfi 

and  equal  on  both,  and  tl\at  the  one  shall  never  be  taxed  without  the  other.    In  iW»f 

I  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  you,  satisfied  that  such  a  provision  would  be  jaxAvtA 

e^ctual.     Any  law  imposing  a  tax  in  violation  of  it,  being  forbidden,  hy  the  Con^- 

tution,  would  be  void  ;  every  one  interested,  might  resist  the  payment  of  the  tax,in^ 

,J^°***^  be  sustained  by  an  independent  judiciary. 

(    tft      ^^*i  ^!"^  ^^^'■®  *'  ^^^^  danger,  Uiat  the  public  revenue  will  be  unjustly  vff&t^ 

(    TO  pnrUal  objects  of  internal  impnivement :  if  you  really  think  that  the  spirit  of  into^ 
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be  enacted  without  the  concurrence  of  specified  majorities  in  both  Houses ;  majoritiefl 
of  four-sevenths,  three-fiilhs,  or  whatever  else  miffht  be  equivalent  to  the  whole  res- 
training power,  which  your  favourite  basis  would  give  you.  However  reluctant  I 
should  be  to  add  to  the  very  strong  shackles,  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  the  pow- 
er of  legislation  on  this  subject,  I  could  not  hesitate  to  adopt  such  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  the  majority,  rather  than  yield  it  to  the  minority. 

It  you  think  that  guards  are  necessary  to  restrai»  the  improvident  application  of 
Dublic  money,  to  the  purpose  of  educating ^le  poor,  prescribe  them  at  your  pleasure ; 
lor  myself,  I  give  you  a  carte  blanche  on  this  subject 

If  none  of  these  expedients  will  impose  an  eftectual  restraint ;  if  the  power  of  the 
majority  is  so  great,  that  you  fear  its  irresistible  strength  will  burst  all  the  bonds  im- 
posed upon  it,  do  not  claim  this  uncontroulable  power  for  the  minority  :  there  is  an 
expedieatf  by  which  it  may  be  denied  to  both.  Apply  your  basis  to  Uie  Senate,  and 
let  ours  be  applied  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  You  nave  told  us  you  do  not  ask 
power ;  you  onl  v  ask  for  protection ;  and  you  say  that  power  only  can  resist  power. 
^Mre  is  certainly  no  method  by  which  you  can  use  the  power  of  the  minority  as  a 
check  to  the  power  of  the  majority,  but  by  giving  to  each  tlie  power  in  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  Do  not  understand  me,  as  advocating  such  a  distribution  of  power, 
opon  principle,  or  as  conceding  that  it  is  required  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  Vi»* 
ginia.  All  I  say  is,  that  it  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  your  own  principles  would 
cany  jon.  You  object  that  such  a  Senate  would  be  no  sufficient  safe-guard,  because 
being  the  smaller  body,  and  representing  in  some  degree  the  property  of  the  country, 
It  woold  be  stigmatized  as  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  Government,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  measures  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  We  are  told, 
that  though  it  may  resist  for  a  short  time,  it  must  yield  to  3ie  popular  voice  in  the 
coozse  of  a  few  years,  as  all  experience  proves. 

Tl^ese  objections,  1  think,  are  wholly  unfounded.  My  experience  in  the  Senate  of 
Virgmia,  induces  me  to  think  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  guard  the  legislation  of 
the  country  aigainst  injustice,  and  the  influence  of  popular  clam  )ur.  It  has  neverthe- 
Icw  been  reproached  as  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  Lei^islature,  wherever  it  op- 
posed itself  firmly  to  the  popular  branch,  as  it  oflen  did,  to  the  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  four  years  term  of  service,  tlie  classification,  which 
carries  oat  one  fourth  of  its  members  each  year,  and  leaves  iJie  other  three  fourths  to 
render  their  account  to  their  constituents,  only  when  they  have  had  one,  two  or  three 
years'  experience  of  tlioir  measures  and  reflection  upon  their  conduct,  gives  a  confi- 
dence to  their  opposition  of  injustice,  and  of  the  mischievous  measures  which  popu- 
lar excitement  dictates,  that  is  very  rarely  subdued.  It  is  true.  Sir,  that  a  Senate 
constituted  as  ours  is,  cannot  for  a  series  of  years,  resist  tlie  settled  wishes  of  the 
people :  Nor  should  they.  Like  all  other  representative  bodies,  tliey  ought  to  yield, 
and  most  yield,  to  the  deliberate  will  of  their  constituents.  And  so  ought,  and  so 
most  your  Senate  formed  upon  the  compound  basis,  yield  to  the  settled  will  of  their 
constituents.  Nor  can  you  desire  tliat  it  should  be  otherwise.  Their  constituents 
will  be  that  very  minority,  that  very  people  to  whom  you  desire  to  give  the  power; 
But,  they  will  not  yield  to  Uie  will  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  nor  to  the  will  of  tlie 
constituents  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  two  constituent  bodies  will  be  difler- 
ent,  and  as  the  members  of  each  House  will  look  to  their  own  constituents  for  a  re- 
Bewai  of  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and  for  approbation  of  their  conduct,  so  they  will 
look  to  the  same  source  for  instructions,  and  for  that  settled  popular  will,  which  must 
habitually  guide  the  representative.  I  cnnnot  doubt  that  such  a  Senate  would  aflbrd 
ample  protection  a^inst  all  the  dangers  to  property,  which  have  been  apprehended 
from  the  power  of  the  majority. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  no  such  protection  is  necessary,  tliat  no  such  dan- 
ger exists.  1  have  said  iu  another  place,  and  I  will  repeat  here,  that  your  peculiar 
property  does  not  require  representation  in  order  to  give  it  influence  and  power  in 
the  Government.  You  having  more  wealth — ^yoiir  lands  being  cultivated  by  slaves — 
all  the  menial  duties  in  y«»ur  families  beinff  performed  by  slaves — your  white  people. 
have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  belter  opportunity  to 
prepare  themselves  for  those  stations  in  society,  which  give  distinction  and  power  to 
t«l«nt,  than  can  possibly  be  enjoyed  by  your  Western  brethren.  In  answer  to  this. 
H  b  said  to  be  a  ridiculoas  mockery  to  speak  of  the  wealth  of  the  lower  country,  and 
I  have  been  asked  whether  I  know  a  single  man  in  the  Commonweulth,  who  haa 
l>een  more  than  half  educated  since  tlie  revolution.  I  know  not  by  what  standard 
gentlemen  would  estimate  wealth  or  education ;  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  great 
riches  or  finished  educations.'  But  the  whole  argument  of  the  Eastern  gentlemen, 
»nd  the  scheme  of  representation  they  propose,  are  founded  upon  the  superior  wealth 
of  the  East,  and  I  can  appeal  to  numberless  witnesses,  among  the  living  and  the 
dead,  who  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  East  have  been  born  and 
edaeated,  almost  all  our  distinguished 'orators,  jurists  and  Statesmen.  "Where  do  you 
find  the  eminent  men,  who  in  foriAer  o^ latter  times,  have  ornamented  your  bar  and 
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your  bench,  have  enlightened  and  guided  your  Legislative  Councija,  State  and  Fe- 
deral ?  Whence  your  long  list  ol*  GovernorB,  and  your  race  of  FresidenU?  It  u 
the  natural,  Uie  necessary  effect  of  >our  slave  populaUon  to  give  the«e  advantage; 
and  they  must  give  political  power.  But  I  am  asked,  whether  if  superior  weaWi 
ffives  superior  intelligence,  that  intelhgence  dees  not  give  superior  virtue--and  whe- 
Uier  I  would  witlidniw  the  power  of  the  Government  from  its  mteUigence  and 

virtue.  •  ,  .  t*  j  * 

This  is  ingenious  catechism,  Mr.  Chairtnan,  but  not  sound  reasonmg.  It  does  not 
follow,  tliat  when  superior  numbers  are  on  one  aide,  and  superior  talent  on  the  other, 
the  power  of  the  Government  will  be  with  the  superior  numbers— This  conclusioii 
would  deny  the  influence  that  talent  exerts  over  numbers.  And  much  less  does  it 
follow,  that  superior  intelligence  gives  superior  virtue  in  that  condition  of  life  to 
which  this  argument  apphes.  I  might  very  safely  concede,  and  I  do  concede,  that  m 
the  retired  walks  of  private  life,  intelligence  cherishes,  if  it  does  not  create  virtue; 
rebukes  and  restrains,  if  it  does  not  repel  or  subdue  vice.  But  I  cannot  admit,  that 
the  school  of  politics,  is  the  school  of  virtue.  I  should  not  look  for  the  most  virtuous 
men  among  tliat  class,  however  enlightened,  who  have  been  long  disciplined  in  the 
arts  of  electioneering  and  intrigue ;  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  simulation,  and 
dissimulation  practised  in  the  management  of  men ;  who  have  been  drilled  in  the 
tactics  of  party  warfare,  and  have  become  veterans  in  tlie  conduct  of  political  cam- 
paigns. 1  should,  with  more  confidence,  look  for  them  among  the  independent  and 
mtelligent  in  the  middle  class  of  society  ;  who  obey  a  call  into  the  public  service  as  a 
matter  of  duty  ;  whose  ambition  is  satisfied,  if  that  duty  is  faithfully  performed ;  who 
find  their  chief  happiness  in  tliis  life,  in  the  bosom  of  tlieir  own  families,  and  Ifanit 
their  principal  desires  to  tlie  boundary  of  tlieir  own  farms.  1  cannot  allow,  then,  to 
your  superior  intelligence  any  necessary  superiority  of  virtue ;  and  though  we  are 
willing  that  you  should  enlighten  tlie  path  of  our  duty  and  persuade  us  to  follow  it, 
we  cannot  consent  that  you  should  prescribe  it. 

While]  would  most  cheerfully  submit  to  the  natural  influence  of  your  talents ; 
while  1  would  most  cordially  co-operate  with  you,  in  any  reasonable  measure  to  guard 
your  property  against  all  injustice  from  Uie  power  of  the  majority,  I  never  can  con- 
Bent  to  surrender  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  minority — to  give  them  the  com- 
plete dominion  over  tlie  persons  and  property  of  the  majority.  You  ask,  what  security 
we  can  give  vou  for  tlie  protection  of  your  property  ?  We  ask,  what  security  yoa 
can  give  ua  for  the  protection  of  our  persons  and  property  ?  You  tell  as  you  have 
not  abused  your  power,  you  have  been  guilty  of  no  injustice,  no  oppression  for  fif^ 
years.  We"  tell  you,  that  you  admit  us  to  be  the  same  people  with  yourselves,  enti- 
tled to  equal  confidence,  and  tliat  if  your  good  conduct,  for  fitty  jears,  is  evidence 
that  the  minority  will  rule  justly,  it  is  equal  evidence  tliat  the  majority  of  tlie  same 
people  will  rule  justly.  But  you  place  your  principal  rehance  on  the  posiiion,  thit 
tlie  legislation  which  you  would  adopt  for  the  promotion  of  your  own  mterests  and 
protection  of  your  own  rights,  would  necessarily  promote  our  interests  and  protect 
our  rights.     Let  us  examine  this. 

Upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  have  you  not  told  us,  that  the  interests 
of  the  West  required  one  system,  and  tlie  interests  of  the  middle  country  another; 
and  is  it  not  a  very  general  opinion,  in  the  Eastern  district,  that  their  interests  require 
none.'  Consult,  then,  the  supposed  interest  of  the  East  and  abandon  all  improve- 
ments, or  consult  the  views  of  the  middle  country,  and  adopt  the  system  best  suited 
to  tliem,  adopt  a  narrow,  selfish  policy,  and  stop  all  your  improvements  at  the  base  ti 
the  Blue  Ridge,  take  our  money  to  make  tliem,  and  what  becomes  of  the  utceasuf 
connexion  between  your  interest  and  ours,  of  the  protection  you  were  compelled  to 
give  us,  in  protecting  yourselves  ? 

Again ;  you  have  already  told  us  that  your  slaves  were  too  highly  taxed — a  positiott 
which  we  controvert.  Suppose  you  reduce  the  Ux  one-half,  and  throw  the  burthea 
on  lands.'*— or  suppose  tliat  you  persuade  yourselves,  that  retributive  justice  reqoiiei 
that  as  your  slaves  have  been  tax^-d  too  high  for  tJie  last  fifty  years,  they  should  not 
be  taxed  at  all  for  the  next,  and  act  anordingly  ;  would  this  measure  adopted  to  pro- 
mote your  interests,  necessarily  promote  ours  also.^ 

Is  it,  as  you  have  supposed,  that  there  are  no  subjects  of  taxation  in  the  West, thai 
do  not  equally  abound  in  the  East — none  on  which  a  tax  could  be  levied,  that  wooM 
not  bear  as  heavily  on  the  East  as  on  the  West  ?  The  gentleman  from  ChesterfieM 
supposed  that  the  tax  on  horned  cattle  would  bear  as  heavily  on  the  planting  districto 
of  tlie  East,  as  it  would  on  the  grazing  districts  of  the  West,  and  quotes  the  experi- 
ment of  a  single  year,  during  the  lute  war,  to  sustain  his  conclusion.  He  tells  ns  thai 
this  experiment  produced  as  much  revenue  from  the  East,  as  from  the  We»t.  H* 
supposes  that  he  himself,  a  few  years  before,  had  made  the  first  proposition  that  eter 
was  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  for  imposing  a  tax  on  cattle— and  that  this  sinil* 
experiment,  resulting  so  differently  from  what  was  anticipated,  is  good  assurance  tfiit 
the  tax  can  never  be  resorted  to,  as  the  m^ns  of  imposing  undue  burthens  on  tl* 
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Wert,  Without  examining  the  result  of  the  tax  laid  during  the  late  war,  or  enquiring 
into  Its  cause,  I  should  be  very  sceptical  in  the  opinion  that  a  cattle  tax  could  operate 
equally,  in  the  East  and  the  West— equally  upon  a  com,  a  cotton,  or  tobacco  planta- 
tion, and  upon  a  grun-growing  or  grazing  farm ;  and  1,  with  all  other  Western  men, 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  see  the  question  brought  to  tlie  test  of  experience.  Time 
may  come,  when  it  will  be.  My  friend  from  Chesterfield  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  first  proposed  this  taix.  It  was  habitually  levied  during  tlie  revolutionary  war, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards  ;  and  no  doubt,  tliere  had  been  paid  the  assessed  tliree 
pence  upon  the  head  of  that  very  bullock  which  was  impressed  by  an  officer  of  the 
revolati<»i  from  John  Hook,  and  whose  *'  moaning  low"  figured  so  conspicuously  in 
the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry. 

But,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  subjects  of  taxation  in  the  West,  in 
which  the  Eastern  people  have  comparative^  no  interest.  Even  their  extensive  coal 
mines  n»y,  at  a  future  day,  be  the  subject  of'^a  burthensome  tax,  in  which  they  would 
find  no  sympathy  East  of  the  mountains,  except  in  the  counties  of  Chesterfield  and 
Henrico.  But  look  at  the  boundless  stores  of  metallic  ore  which  the  Western  moun- 
tains every  where  contain,  and  their  extensive  salt  works,  to  the  growth  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  an  assignable  limit ;  and  you  cannot  doubt  that  a  disposition  to  im- 
pose unjust  burthens  on  the  West,  could  readily  find  the  means.  Does  any  one 
doobt  how  unequally  an  excise  on  distilled  spirits  would  operate?  1  must  not  be  un- 
dentood  as  imputing  to  the  people  of  the  East  any  disposition  to  impose  unjust  taxes, 
or  ifljorions  legislation  of  any  kind  on  those  of  tlie  West.  I  do  not  believe  Ihey  have 
•ny  sQch  disposition — ^but  it  is  my  duty  to  show  that  if  they  had,  it  mi^ht  be  indulged ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  have  the  same  rea^n  for  withholding  extraordinary  confidence 
fiom  them,  which  they  think  they  have  for  withholding  Irom  us  the  ordinary  confi- 
dence which  is  extendted  to  the  majority  of  equals. 

To  the  proposed  compound  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  insuperable  objections. 
Ai  its  direct  object  and  efifect  will  be  to  give  the  power  to  the  minority,  so  its  natu- 
nl,  if  not  necessary  consequence  will  be  to  propitiate  that  power,  even  although  the 
Kasona  for  bestowing  it  aliould  pass  away,  in  process  of  time,  the  works  oi'  internal 
impfovement  may  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  jealousy,  and  the  ^lave  population  may  be- 
come ao  generally  dififused,  as  to  quiet  all  fears  on  that  score — and  yet  the  power  of 
the  Government  being  in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  they  might  so  regulate  the  taxes. 
It  to  retain  that  power  at  pleasure.  They  would  be  the  sole  judges,  whether  they 
would  pay  the  purchase  money.  Was  it  to  tliis  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  the  gen- 
tleman fix>m  Northampton  sagaciously  looked  forward,  when  he  aiiked  the  emphatic 
•ad  significant  question,  whether  we  were  willing  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  Go- 
vernment, and  take  its  whole  power  ?  No,  Sir,  1  do  not  believe  tliat  thaC  gentleman 
had  in  contemplation  any  such  abuse  of  the  power,  which  he  desired  to  bestow  on 
the  minority — I  believe  that  his  was  a  mere  rhetorical  question — and  yet  it  could  not 
£ul  to  remind  us  of  the  value  which  ambition  sets  upon  power,  and  led  us  to  enquire 
what  price  the  minority  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  that  which  tlie  majority  would 
not,  or  could  not  purcnase.  Looking  back  but  a  few  years  into  the  history  of  our 
•wn  Government,  we  are  taught,  by  the  extreme  reluctance  witli  which  that  minori- 
ty parted  with  their  power  in  the  Senate,  for  which  they  paid  the  price  of  a  double  or  a 
^le  land  tax — how  highly  it  was  valued  bv  tliem.  Considering  the  very  small 
tmoant  of  the  taxes  of  the  State,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  unrea<ion.ib]e  to  suppose^ 
thai  the  people  East  of  the  mountain  would  always  be  willing  to  pay  a  double  portion 
of  them,  as  the  price  of  the  power  of  tlie  Government.  WTiether  they  woula  or  no, 
dUff  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  temptation — we  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 


Another,  and  perhaps  more  serious  objection  to  tlie  compound  ratio,  is  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  Although,  in  the  actual  condition  of  Vir- 
Sni*,  it  would  establish  no  aristocracy  or  oli^rchy,  would  leave  us  still  a  popular 
overnment,  yet  it  is  wise  to  examine  its  bearing,  and  consider  how  far  it  is  proper 
io  admit  it  into  our  republic.  The  principle  is,  that  as  property  must  be  protectecl,  it 
most  hare  a  representation,  which  would  give  its  owners  the  power  of  the  Government 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  protection.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  tlie  argument  in 
&yor  of  such  protection  strengthens,  as  you  increase  the  value  of  the  property  and 
diminish  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated — So  that  if  the  whole  slave  population  of 
Virginia  were  confined  to  the  tide- water  district,  that  district  might  a  fortiori  claim  the 
sower  of  the  €rovernment  as  essential  to  its  protection.  But,  would  such  a  claim 
bo  tolerated  for  a  moment.'  Could  it  be  allowea,  and  leave  any  longer  a  popular  Go- 
vernment ?  No,  sir '.  But,  yet  tliere  is  in  the  nature  of  our  Government  an  appro- 
pr^te  protection  for  property  thus  situated,  thus  exposed  to  danger — and  a  wise  ma- 
jcwity  would  not  fail  to  furnish  it.  They  would  not  surrender  Uie  power  to  this  small 
onnority  or  to  any  other ;  but  they  would  erect  constitutianal  b.irriers  to  tlie  exercise  of 
th«ir  own  power — andif  tliey  believed  every  other  in- fficient,  they  would  give  to  the 
minority  a  veto  upon  those  hiws  which  might  invade  their  rights,  it  is  in  this  veto,  uiat 
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the  checks  and  balances  of  well  adjusted  Governments  must  be  found,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  protect  warring  interests  from  the  power  of  each  other.  The  variouainstatt- 
cesof  the  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  majority,  referred  to  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  are  all  either  restraints  upon  the  power  of  the  majority,  fiw 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  or  expedients  to  secure  deliberation,  and 
protect  the  majority  itself  from  the  effects  of  inconsiderate  action.  None  of  them 
are  intended  to  ^ive  power  to  -he  mnjoriUr.  Let  us  not  then  admit  into  our  Coniti- 
tution  the  principle  that  the  property  of  the  country,  as  essential  to  its  protection, 
must  possess  the  power  of  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cliairman,  1  beg  the  Conmiittee  carefully  and  impartially  to  com- 
pare the  two  propositions  which  are  submitted  to  their  choice — to  reflect  on  the  simpli- 
city, the  uniform  character  and  operation  of  the  one, its  entire  conformity  with  the  great 
prmciples  of  our  Government,  and  on  tlie  complex  and  varying  character  of  tJie  other, 
its  proneness  to  abuse,  and  its  strong  tendency  to  discredit,  if  not  to  condemn  the  doc- 
trines which  we  have  been  taught  most  to  respect  and  reverence — to  enquire,  whether 
the  one,  with  a  proper  limitation  of  the  Right  of  SnfTrage,  does  not  afford  the  best 
posBible  assurance  of  protection  to  all  interests,  and  security  to  all  rights,  while  \b» 
other  endangers  the  very  objects  it  seeks  to  secure — and,  above  all,  to  remember,  that 
the  one  leads  to  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  good  feeling,  the  establishment  of 
listing  peace  and  harmony,  the  preservation  of  uie  power,  tne  cliaracter,  tlie  inte- 
grity of  the  State — while  the  other  sows  tlie  seeds  of  never-dying  jealousy  and  con- 
tention, and  threatens  mischief  which  no  human  wisdom  can  calculate,  ana  no  patnol 
can  look  upon  without  horror. 

:-.:I  beg  the  Committee's  forgiveness,  for  having  detained  them  so  long,  in  a  very  labo- 
rious and  unprofitable  effort  to  dischargre  my  duty,  and  1  have  now  only  to  ask,  that 
if  any  tiling  has  escaped  me,  importing  any  manner  of  disrespect,  or  in  the  smallest 
degree  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  one — gentlemen  will  recoUect  that  I  have  not 
that  happiness  of  phrase,  which  always  faithfully  translates  my  thoughts  into  lan- 
guage, and  be  assured  tliat  I  have  too  much  real  respect  and  kind  feeling  towards 
every  member  of  this  Committee,  to  allow  me  for  a  moment,  to  entertain  towanb 
one  of  them  an  offensive  sentiment. 
Mr.  SxAWAKD.now  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  in  nearly  the  following  words: 
My  sincerity,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  doubted  when  I  avow  the  reluctance  1  feel  in 
addressing  the  Committee  at  this  stage  of  the  debate.  Conscious  that  I  have  butlittls 
title  to  claim  attention,  at  any  time,  fcannot  hope  that  at  this  any  will  be  acknowl<^ 
•d,  or  that  I  shall  be  able  to  requite  the  attention  which  courtesy  may  accord,  by  any 
thing  that  I  can  extract  from  a  theme  alreadv  so  elaborately  discussed.  A  jaded  ao^ 
dience,  and  an  exhausted  subject,  are  certainly  very  strong  discouragements ;  andtbs 
force  of  these  discouragements  is  augmented  by  the  circumstance,  that  1  f<^ow  the 
able  gentleman  who  has  just  closed  his  argument. 

Powerful  considerations  alone  could  overrule  Xhesp  dissuaslves,  and  by  such  I  am 
impelled.  Thev  arise  out  of  the  situation,  (not  entirely  peculiar,  but  not  common  to 
many,)  which  I  hold  in  this  Assembly.  Though  for  many  years  aepirated  by  Ksi- 
dence  from  those  whose  interests  1  here  represent,  they,  disregarding  this  almost  in- 
■uperable  objection,  have  selected  me  as  one  of  the  depositories  of  the  important trurt 
with  which  this  Assemblv  is  charged.  By  so  touching  a  proof  of  kindness  and  con- 
*  fidence,  they  have  entitled  themselves  to  hiy  most  grateful  and  devoted  service.  Ti^ 
question  in  debate  involves  some  of  their  dearest  interests,  and  Uie  vote  that  I  sh^D 
give  on  it,  will,  as  I  believe,  sustain  tliose  interests,  while  it  will  accord  with  the  (Ga- 
lons of  a  great  majority  of  my  constituents.  These  interests  have  been  assailed,  and 
these  opinions  have  been  stigmatised,  and  I  feel  that  the  generous  confidence  which 
has  placed  me  here,  requires  of  me  the  requital  of  an  attempt  to  uphold  those  inte^ 
eats  and  vindicate  those  opinions,  though  I  should  sink  under  the  effort. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  and  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  sustain,  has  be'^n  characterised  as  anti-republican,  aristocratical,  oligar- 
chical ;  and  these  epithets,  I  have  cause  to  apprehend,  may  be  fastened  by  popular  d»* 
lusion,  to  tlie  opinions  of  which  I  am  tlie  organ,  to  their  disparagement,  and  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  interests  connected  with  them.  It  is  due  to  my  constituents,  that  I  shouki 
•Ddeavor  to  redeem  their  opinions  from  these  stigmas. 

I  yield  ray  ready  concurrence  to  the  sentiment  of  gratulation,  which  has  beenrS' 
peatedly  expressed  on  the  temper  of  this  debate.  It  has  my  entire  approbation.  Here 
passion  should  have  no  voice,  because  here  it  ought  not,  and,  as  I. trust,  it  cannot fiad 
a  proselyte.  While  1  shall  conform  myself  to  the  spirit  which  has  thua  far  govemad 
the  discussion,  I  have  no  hope  to  imitate  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  imprer 
■ivenesa  and  strength  of  their  argument.  Their  eloquence  1  shall  not  attempt  loT 
emulate.  Did  I  ^el  myself  competent  to  do  so,  I  should  find  in  tlie  recent  expeii- 
ence  of  this  Committee  a  lesson  of  dissuasion,  too  impressive  to  be  unheeded.  Ftar 
who,  Sir,  has  forgotten  how  instantaneously  the  spell  atteniplf  d  to  be  tlirown  over  thii 
body  by  the  impassioned  peroration  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  was  dissolved, 
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and  the  memorj  of  it  obliterated  bj  the  sober  realities,  the  ponderous  facts,  the  Imni- 
nous  statements,  and  tiie  co^nt  arguments  by  which  tiiey  were  connected,  of  the 
gentleman  from  Accomac  {Sir.  Joynes.^  The  instruction  I  draw  &om  this  lesson 
u,  tlmt  thi5  is  not  a  proper  theatre  for  sucn  displays.  And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that 
I  would  not  stint  to  the  West  the  eulogy  they  merit.  I  would  not  deny  the  meed  of 
praise  for  the  services  and  sacrifices  so  eloquently  commemorated  by  the  gentleiflan 
irom  Loudoun.  It  would  not  suit  my  feehngs  or  sense  of  iustice  to  do  so.  But,  this 
ckim  is  no  noyelty.  It  has  been  urged  on  this  floor,  by  lips  as  eloquent  as  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  Lioudoun.  it  has  been  repeated,  and  reiterated  again  and  again, 
within  these  walls.  The  claim  has  been  acknowledged,  whenever  it  has  been  assert- 
ed. It  was  heard  here  in  1816,  when  an  extensive  scheme  of  banking  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly,  and  though  in  that  instance  it  failed  to  produce  the  intended  ei- 
feet  on  that  measure ;  yet  if  evil  averted,  may  l>e  permitted  to  stand,  as  good  conferred, 
the  West  was  certainly  more  than  indemnified,  for  all  its  sacrifices,  by  luxving  averted 
from  its  borders  a  moral  pestilence,  which  would  have  contaminated  its  morality,  and 
overwhelmed  its  property.  It  was  heard  again  on  this  floor,  when  the  expenses  of  the 
very  epoch  at  which  the  services  were  rendered,  were  returned  to  us  by  the  United 
Stales,  and  Virginia  was  indemnified  for  her  advances,  and  wJien  a  destination  wae 
to  be  given  to  the  large  amount  then  received  by  the  State.  That  sum,  which,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  or  four  to  o  e,  had  been  advanced  by  the  East,  was,  witli  a  com- 
mendable generosity,  partition  d,  not  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  nor  of  two 
^  to  one,  but  of  one  to  one,  or  at  least  three  to  two,  with  the  people  of  the  West.  How 
of^  it  has  been  heard  since,  all  those  cannot  fail  to  recollect,  who  have  had  any 
share  in  our  public  councils.  I  say  not  this  by  way  of  disparagement,  nor  from  any 
want  of  gratitude  :  but  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  ask,  is  this  service  of  the  West  al- 
\np  to  stand  without  any  counterpoise  ?  Is  it  to  endure  for  all  time  and  for  all  pur* 
poses,  as  an  undiminbihed  charge  a^^inst  the  East  on  which  to  demand  forever  new 
Bcrifices  and  new  concessions  ?  Must  it  be  considered  like  our  obligations  to  our 
Creator,  **  a  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude,  still  paying — still  to  owe  ?" 

Is  the  service  such  that  nothing  can  requite  it,  but  the  surrender  of  Uie  power  over 
fte  whole  property  of  the  East?  Nor  do  1  mean  to  question  the  virtue  or  intelligence 
of  the  people  on  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  earnestly  insisted,  when  you  recently 
addressed  the  Committee.  I  yield  on  this  subject  all  that  was  claimed  by  you.  But 
may  I  not  ask,  are  the  means  resorted  to,  to  preserve  it,  judicious  ?  Is  it  wise,  when 
We  would  guard  our  virtue,  to  separate  interest  from  duty  ;  to  expose  that  virtue  te 
the  strongest  temptation  ?  Ought  we  to  do  this  at  a  time,  when  we  propose  to  break 
op  the  existing  order  of  society,  and  to  change  its  organic  law;  at  a  time,  when  the 
minds  of  men  are  cut  loose  from  their  moorings,  and  all  things  and  ail  principles  are 
setaflrjat.> 

Nor  do  I  mean,  gentlemen  of  the  West,  one  and  all,  (T  speak  with  the  utmost  sin- 
eerity,  and  that  my  language  is  not  the  profession  of  the  day  or  for  the  occasion,  1 
appeal  to  my  public  course  when  I  was  a  public  man,)  I  mean  not  to  question  your 
wJooTf  nor  to  say,  nor  to  insinuate,  that  you  have  a  desire  to  revel  in  the  spoil  of  the 
Bwt:  I  do  not  ground  my  course  of  action  on  the  belief,  that  any  spirit  of  rapine 
will  govern  you  or  your  sons.  No,  gentlemen,  I  have  full  faith  in  your  sincerity.  I 
have  confidence  in  your  honor  personally  and  politically— I  question  not  the  sincerity 
of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (in  truth  I  do  not.)  Even  when  shedding  tears  of 
anguish  over  the  desolate  fields  and  mouldering  mansions  of  the  tide- water  country, 
•nd  bewailing  them  with  a  pathos  that  almost  extorted  tears  from  olhi^rs,  and  looking 
with  rapt  vision  to  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  of  future  improvement,  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  illusion,  that  verdure  and  fertility  could  be  restored  to  these 
wastes,  by  taking  from  their  owners  a  portion  of  their  scanty  products  to  improve  the 
highlands  and  torrents  of  the  West.  No,  Sir.  I  have  not  attained  the  years  which 
1  now  number,  without  instruction  from  experience,  which  assures  me  how  possible 
it  is  for  the  strongest  mind,  and  tlie  purest  heart,  to  be  exposed  to  delusions  of  this 
kind. 

It  18  iraportrnt,  that  before  advancing  in  the  discussion,  we.  should'have  a  correct 
conception  of  what  is  the  real  question  l)efore  us ;  that  we  should  clearly  understand 
what  IB  the  matter  in  issue.  It  is  not  the  issue  which  the  gentleman  from  Augusta 
made  up,  (Mr.  Johnson.)  That  gentleman  essentially  changed  the  issue  nresented  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  and  the  amendment  proposed  to  it.  And  here  let 
me  say  in  passing,  that  if  he  was  right  in  all  he  said,  then  we  are  disputing  about  a 
mere  form  of  words,  and  nothing  more.  Both  the  resolution  and  tJie  amendment  are 
only  means  to  an  end;  that  end  once  attained,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  means  be  preserved  or  not :  they  are  from  that  moment  of  little  value. 
What  do  wo  leju-n  from  the  statistics  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  as  applied  to 
his  interpretation  of  what  he  makes  the  riddle  of  the  Committee  ?  The  first  t}nng 
that  we  learn,  is,  that  the  ratios  furnished  by  the  entire  number  of  the  white  popula- 
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tion,  are  different  from  the  ratio  arising  from  that  portion  of  the  commimity  which 
are  Catholic^  which  belong  to  the  body  politic^  and  exercise  the  Right  of  Suflrage. 
lie,  in  apportioning  representation,  is  for  excluding  all  but  those  who  have  the 
Catholic  qualification ;  and  applying  this  rule  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  Auditcv's 
Btatements,  it  is  shown  that  the  masses  of  power  in  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the 
State,  scarce  differ  by  units  from  those  which  will  be  quoted  to  them  by  the  adoptioa 
of  the  amendment,  and  tlie  application  of  the  rule  it  would  furnish. 

Afler  this  digression,  (to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  strong  impression  his  state- 
ment made  on  my  mind,)  let  me  turn  back  to  the  line  of  argument  I  intended  to 
pursue. 

The  first  thing  it  becomes  us  to  look  at,  is  the  erroneous  representation  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee,  and  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  principles  which 
are  to  resolve  it.  The  question  has  been  treated,  as  if  it  were  one  now  before  the 
aorereign  power  of  the  State,  in  its  primary  assemblies,  and  tlie  people  were  called 
to  give  their  final  vote  upon  it.  It  has  been  treated,  as  if  the  integers  of  this  assemb^ 
were  to  be  reckoned  for  more  or  less,  according  to  the  mass  of  population  in  tiieir 
several  districts,  as  if,  telling  over  tlie  members  of  the  Convention,  name  by  name, 
and  putting  a  value  on  each,  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  not  by  the  numbers  pre- 
sent in  this  body,  but  by  the  numbers  of  tiie  population  they  represent : — and  the  mac 
iority  of  tliese  latter  numbers  having  been  ascertained,  those  represenling  this  ma- 
jority, should  prescribe  the  terms  of  tJie  Constitution,  and  tlie  minority  have  no  fur- 
ther voice.  Sir,  is  tliis  correct  ?  Or,  is  not  such  an  assumption  at  war  with  the  very 
ends  of  our  appointment,  the  very  nature  of  our  trust,  and  derogatory  to  that  intelli-' 
gence  we  are  so  lavish  in  ascribmg  to  this  Assembly  ?  If  this  be  the  true  questiot, 
mstead  of  prudence,  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  sum  total  of  the  quaUties  required  in 
us,  is  the  capacity  to  add,  subtract,  and  strike  a  balance,  and  the  entire  argument con- 
aists  in  the  force  of  that  balance,  when  struck.  If  this  be  the  true  question,  and  these 
the  means  of  solving  it,  then  is  this  Convention  a  mere  bed  of  justice,  and  its  entire 
function  is  to  record  tiie  pretended  edict  of  the  people.  The  terms  of  that  edict  ars 
to  be  dictated  by  a  self-selected  nortion  of  this  body,  and  its  obligation  is  to  be  found 
by  summing  up  the  quantity  of  tJie  people,  young  and  old,  children  and  men,  male  and 
female,  and  thus  fixing  the  value  of  the  votes  of  those  (hie  self-selected  part  of  this 
assembly)  who  represent  tiiem.  What  is  the  use  of  deliberation  ?  Why  did  wa  re- 
solve ourselves  into  special  Committees  j  into  miniature  Conventions?  Why  do  we 
sit  here  discussing  questions  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week  ?  Why  did  ths 
people  look  round  to  collect  tlie  patriarchs  of  the  land,  that  they  might  bring  their  pru- 
dence, and  wisdom,  and  experience  here  ?  Why  all  tliis,  if  all  we  have  to  do  is  only  U> 
add  and  to  subtract  ?  No,  Sir ;  this  representation  of  the  question,  which,  I  believe,  has 
had  more  effect  both  here  and  elsewhere,  than  all  other  arguments,  is  utterly  fklkicious. 
Considerations  of  majority  or  minority  do  not  belong  to  the  initiatory  inquiry,  if 
they  did,  they  would  amiul  the  functions  of  counsel  and  deliberation.  And  what  it 
the  character  of  this  Assembly  ?  We  were  sent  here  to  counsel  and  deliberate ;  to  take 
a  broad  survey  of  this  widely-spread  nation  ;  to  take  Uie  measure  of  its  interests  and 
its  capacities  ;  to  weigh  facts,  to  draw  cautious  and  sagacious  inductions ;  and  then  to 
submit  to  the  people,  not  wlnt  they  have  prescribed,  but  that  which  we  think  a  majo- 
rity of  tlie  people  ought  to  ratify.  We  are  not  to  be  forestalled  by  calculations :  weare  to 
present  the  result  of  a  wide  view  of  tlie  true  interests  of  the  State,  taken  by  the  oon- 
mgated  wisdom  of  this  body.  We  are  to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  of  our  selec- 
tion. We  are  to  have  the  influence  hf  the  patriarchs  of  the  land,  to  recoimneod  the 
result  of  our  investigations.  We  are  to  have  the  inestimable  value  of  the  weight  of 
their  authority.  They  are  to  stand  before  the  people  as  instructors,  not  as  the  passivs 
instniments  of  a  foregone  decree. 

The  true  (question  is,  what  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  with  all  its  experi- 
ence, and  all  its  poUtical  prudence,  after  all  its  inductions  from  an  extended  observa- 
tion of  tlie  interests,  circumstances,  habits,  and  physical  aptitudes  of  the  State,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  ought  to  accept  as  their  organic  law. 

Here  we  are  on  a  foundation  where  we  can  exercise  our  minds ;  not  fettered  by 
the  results  of  calculations,  which,  by  pre-supposition,  has  the  authority  of  a  mandate, 
takes  away  from  us  all  free  will  and  counsel,  and  leaves  us  mere  instruments  ia  as- 
certain numbers,  and  to  record  a  pretended  decree. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  argument,  which  if  it  be  not  most  frequently  used,  is  yet 
really  the  most  prevalent  and  irresistible,  is  the  argument  of  epithets. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  that  first. 

Let  us  then  enquire,  whether  the  amendment  and  the  principles  on  which  it  Vto^ 
ceeds,  merit  the  disparaging  epithets  which  have  been  applied  to  them.  I  shall  be 
'vindicated  by  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  in  addressing  myself  6rst  to  this  part 
of  the  argument,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  not  one  who  has  looked  upon  re* 
cent  and  passing  scenes,  and  has  anticipated  others,  still  not  developed,  who  will  vd 
concede  that  the  argument  of  epithet  is  a  most  potent  one,  if  not  the  most  potent 
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one,  on  aiO  political  themes.  I  heg  pardon.  I  have  been  too  hasty.  I  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Chesterfield,  tiiat  there  is  one  yet  more  potent,  and  it  is  this :  We 
are,  or  shaU  be,  the  inniority.  Yet  even  this  ia  of  httle  value,  unaccompanied  and 
unaided  by  the  other,  ft  sijall  be  my  humble  effort  to  disarm  my  opponents  of  this 
argument,  by  showing  that  it  has  been  gratuitously  assumed,  andf  mont  wantonly  ap- 
phed.  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  tliis,  from  the  reason  of  the  case,  from  the  concessions 
of  our  adversaries  themselves,  (adversaries  1  hope  only,  as  they  are  our  opponents  in 
argoment,)  and  from  the  examples  furnished  by  the  political  institutions  of  our  sister 
States,  and  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  means  of  fixing  a  stigma  on  an  opinion  held  by  so  many,  gentlemen  have 
assumed  that  that  opinion  commences  with  the  postulate,  that  there  are  no  principles 
in  Government  1  am  under  no  need  of  vindicating  the  gentleman  from  Northamp> 
ton  from  this  imputation.  He  is  able  much  more  effectually  to  vindicate  himself. 
Whether  such  a  sentiment  is  justly  ascribed  to  him,  whether  in  fact  it  was  ever  ut^ 
tered  by  him,  and  if  it  was,  whether  it  must  not,  in  common  charity,  be  received  as 
only  a  strong  expression  of  the  opinion,  that  a  single  principle  is  not  a  safe  guide  in 
adapting  pohticaJ  institutions  to  a  mature  people,  (the  opinion  which  I  shall  maintaini) 
I  leave  for  gentlemen  to  determine, 
r  Here  Mr.  Upshur  rose  and  declared,  that  he  never  uttered  the  opinion,  j 
Mr.  Stanard  resumed. 

1  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  utter  the  sentiment,  and  his  disavowal  of  it  conforms 
to  my  recollection  of  his  argument.  Such  a  position  is  no  part  of  my  political  creed. 
My  creed  instructs  me  in  opposition  to  this  dogma,  tiiat  the  principles  of  Government 
are  numerous  and  multiform  ;  as  much  so  us  are  the  interests,  hal^iludes,  moral  con- 
dition and  physicaJ  situation  of  the  people  to  be  governed.  No  principles  in  Govern- 
ment' Every  one  of  these  considerations  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  numerous  princi- 
ples, and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Statesman,  by  wide  and  extended  observations,  and 
searching  investigations,  to  extract  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  their  organic 
or  municipal  law.  Principles  multiply  with  the  diversities  in  situation,  habits  and 
interests,  of  the  people  to  be  governed.  They  are  few  and  simple  among  a  new  peo- 
ple, whose  population  is  homogeneous,  whose  interests  are  united,  and  among  whom, 
no  great  disparities  or  contrarieties  are  to  be  found  :  they  become  numerous,  and  they 
multiply  in  geometrical  ratio,  as  such  a  people  advance  to  maturity,  as  they  diversify 
their  mterestB,  and  by  long  continuance  under  one  system  of  organic  law,  they  become 
gradually  moulded  by  it  in  all  their  habits  and  interests.  These  principles  oflen  take 
meir  origin  from  different  parts  of  the  social  circle — they  traverse  and  intersect  each 
other— one  principle  oflen  encounters  an  antagonist  principle — and  tlien  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  wisdom  to  discern,  and  of  prudence  to  allow  the  due  proportion  of  force  to 
each.  Under  the  government  of  reason,  all  of  them  are  entitled  to  their  own  prero- 
Mltves— though  not  equal,  Hike  a  fancied  republic  of  men  where  all  are  equiil,)  all 
nave  a  voice — and  the  ear  which  will  not  hear  all,  is  deaf  from  the  influence  of  pre- 
iodice,  and  averse  from  the  policy  which  alone  can  conduct  to  peace  and  happiness. 
No  one  principle  is  to  have  a  despotic  sway,  and  to  hush  to  silence  all  the  test.  AU 
ve  to  be  heard — and  here  is  our  point  of  difference. 

Gentlemen  have  imputed  to  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Colpeper,  the  avowal  or  the  maintenance  of  the  sentiment,  that  there  are  no  prin- 
ciples in  Crovernment — and  they,  on  the  opposite  hand,  have  given  to  one  solitary 
principle,  despotic  sway,  silencing  all  the  rest.  Gentlemen  have  opplied  themselves 
to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  Government — and 
the  result  has  been  the  evolution  from  the  concrete  mass  of  one  single  principle — 
and  that  they  administer  in  its  essence,  utterly  disregarding  all  those  wliich  modify 
and  ^ve  to  it  all  its  sanative  efficacy.  They  treat  the  subject  of  Grovernment  as  a 
chymist  would  the  food  which  sustains  us,  and  in  which,  in  its  native,  healthful  • 
state,  is  found  in  combination  with  many  others — one  ingredient  which  gives  it  all  its 
flavour  and  much  of  its  nourishing  quality — but  which,  when  extracted  from  the  mass, 
and  administered  in  a  state  separated  from  that  which  assuages  and  dulcifies  it,  mad- 
dens the  brain,  while  it  ministers  no  nutriment  to  the  bo<iy. 

Let  me  tell  the  Reverend  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (for,  among  the  fallacies  of  the 
day,  is  his  attempted  application  of  analo^es  drawn  from  the  exact  sciences  to  that  of 
Government,)  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  reference  of  the  forty-seventh  propo- 
sition of  Euclid's  first  book,  that  geometry,  whether  superficial  or  solid,  furnishes  but 
a  |>oor  guide,  when  we  would  measure  the  force,  ascertain  the  value,  and  fix  the  re- 
lations of  moral  and  political  quantities. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  fallacious  analogy,  the  gentleman  thinks  it  would  be  wise 
to  set  out  with  certain  a  priori  principles,  certain  postulata  and  axiomata,  and  then 
to  keepouraelves  witliin  the  exact  parallel  lines  which  these  guides  shall  prescribe 
to  us.  Let  me  teU  that  gentleman,  that  for  the  construction  of  political  and  moral 
theorems,  there  are  no  postulata,  which  give  him  a  straight  line,  that  may  be  indefi- 
nitely extended ;  no  definition  of  a  point,  without  length  or  breadth ;  no  axiom  which 
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allows  that  a  pven  number  of  integers  combined,  is  of  the  same  yalae  is  the  Ukt 
number,  indicated  by  summinfir  up  separate  and  detached  integers.  All  these  guides 
will  fail  him,  and  he  will  find  Tiimselt  betrayed  into  the  most  desperate  and  fatal  er- 
rors, by  submitting  himself  to  their  absolute  sway.  Proceeding  on  his  straight  line,  he 
will  go  on,  linking  consequence  to  consequence,  and  induction  to  induction,  to  an 
almost  interminable'  extent ;  like  Jacob's  ladder,  which  led  from  earth  to  Heaven- 
only,  that  this,  I  fear,  takes  the  opposite  direction. 

1  said,  that  in  constructing  moral  and  political  theorems,  especially  when  providing 
an  organic  law  for  society,  alreadv  mature,  whose  interests  have  been  growing  up  for 
two  centuries,  numerous  principles  are  necessarily  required,  in  order  to  give  form  to 
a  Government,  which  wiU  secure  to  each  tlie  enjoymant  of  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  the  pinsuit  of  happiness,  and  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  pubUc  good. 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  furnish  some  illustrations,  and  to  correct  some  paralogiims, 
by  which  gentlemen  attempt  to  fix  on  us,  that  which  we  condemn  in  them,  vii :  the 
following  oat  of  one  principle  to  extremes,  disregarding  all  others. 

Look  to  England — grown  as  she  is  to  a  magnitude  of  opulence  and  aggrandisement, 
with  interests  distinct  in  their  nature,  enormous  in  their  amount,  and  diverse  as  to  the 
parties  possessing  them.     Is  there  a  fanatic  in  the  land,  who  would  take  up  a  priori 

Erinciples,  if  he  were  called  to  make  a  Constitution  for  that  people,  and  be  governed 
J  them  alone  ?  Is  there  one  who  has  so  entirely  surrendered  his  mind  to  certain 
nmple  abstractions,  as  that  he  would  undertake,  at  one  blow,  to  level  all  these  inl«^ 
ests,  and  give  a  free  and  equal  representative  Government  to  that  people  ?  Yet  the 
general  principle  of  Republican  Government  is  no  less  true,  and  without  it,  no  free 
Government  aoes  or  can  exist.  It  is  found  in  the  British  Constitution—modified, 
indeed,  and  maimed — and  far  below  what  it  is  in  tliis  country — but,  still  enough  to 
make  that  a  free  Gt>vemment,  so  fiir  as  mere  civil  rights  are  concerned. 

But,  supposing  him  to  get  rid  of  the  most  obvious  impediments  to  the  practical 
application  of  this  famous  political  theorem,  (viz  :  the  equal  rights  of  man,  and  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  politicaLl  power;)  suppose,  I  sav,  that  he  gets  rid  of  the  Nobility— 
the  Clergy — ^the  Corporations — and  the  Monarch — and  then  has  only  the  People 
themselves  to  provide  for,  and-  he  is  called  to  apply  his  principles ;  is  there  one  here, 
who  respects  the  rights  of  man,  as  a  means  to  the  end  or  pubhc  happiness,  that  woald 
extend  the  principle,  so  as  to  give,  in  the  language  of  the  propositions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Norfolk,  to  every  man  an  equal  portion  of  politicu  power,  and  mtuie  the 
sole  measure  of  that  equality,  equal  numberM,  however  tliey  may  be  situated  or  com- 
bined ?  Sir,  equal  numoers  are,  in  this  matter,  not  always  of  equal  value.  Their  value 
depends  on  their  localities,  their  circumstances,  and  the  interests  which  bind  them  to- 
gether. Would  any  ^ve.  for  example,  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  citv  of  Lon- 
don, power  in  proporUon  to  the  number  of  polls  within  the  bills  of  mortafity?  Far 
less  according  to  the  property  within  those  limits.  The  man  who  would  do  thif, 
would  prove  himself  to  be  a  mere  driveller — a  poor  closet  speculator,  who  knew 
nothing  of  man,  his  interests,  or  his  pas«ons.  I  have  selected  this  example,  in  order 
to  show  the  limits  I  set  to  my  own  principle.  So  far  would  I  be  from  giving  to  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  an  average  of  power  according  to  their  numbere,  that  I  roold 
look  to  the  lessons  of  experience  taught  us,  and  as  the  wisdom  brought  into  practical 
operation  in  our  sister  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire.  The  former 
fTves  a  term  to  the  number  of  representatives  of  tlie  town  of  Boston,  whatever  may 
be  the  number  of  inhabitants  or  their  wealth  ;  and  both  require,  as  the  numbers  w 
population  multiply  in  a  township,  a  lai^r  and  still  larger  number,  in  order  to  obtain 

*U-_: rr     .It..      .  »,.  ...  .  r  with  ih* 

I  as  to 

,.,        .  „       .  rr ^directed 

•  bjr  one  will,  a  representation  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  population  of  equal  numbera 
dispersed  in  numerous  smaller  Uiwnships.  Let  us  take  lessons  not  from  theory,  but 
from  practice — and  that  of  these  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  reads  us  a  lesson  which 
we  may  profitably  consider. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  reproach  attempted  to  be  fastened  on  the  friends  of 
the  amendment  ?  that  their  object  is  to  give  superiority  to  wealth  ?  So  far  from  giTing 
wealth  the  prevailing  influence,  I  would,  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  resorted  for 
illustration,  strike  it  out  altogether;  and  to  counterpoise  the  consolidated  force  of 
ttumbera  in  the  city,  I  would  look  to  the  wealth  and  numbera  combined  in  the  coun- 
^— or  apply  the  principle  that  has  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  New-Hamp- 
■mre,  of  requiring  larger  and  larger  numbera  to  entitle  the  growing  masses  of  the 
population  combined  by  one  interest,  to  an  additional  representative  in  the  Legial«- 
tore. 

For  fbrtfier  illustration,  let  us  take  our  position,  not  on  foreign  ground,  not  in  a 
country  where  the  Government  and  the  community  are  the  growth  of  so  many  cf ■- 
tunes,  but  m  our  own  land.  Let  us  look  at  the  State  of  New-York.  Were  I  called 
upon  to  frame  a  system  of  organic  law  which  should  pVotectaUth©  interests  of  •©• 
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ciety,  and  prMerre  them  in  their  propar  orbits,  I  certainlj  would  not  give  to  their 
great  commercial  emporium  a  representation  accordinfir  to  ita  numbers;  far  less 
would  I  add  its  two  hundred  millions  of  property,  stiU  ferther  to  enhance  its  over- 
grown power.  Gentlemen  may  not,  perhaps,  m  our  day,  witness  any  very  evil 
effects  from  such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution  of  that  State — but  when  that  great  city 
shall  have  extended  itself  over  the  whole  island  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  ^all  have 
engulfed  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  then  those  who  shall  have  been  misled  by  the 
pragmatical  idea  of  measuring  moral  quahties  by  rules  which  apply  to  physical  quan- 
tities only,  may  rue  the  day,  when  tliey  adopted  a  principle  which  will  have  given 
the  city  of  New- York  practical  dominion  over  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Chajnnao,  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  occupied  too  much  time  in  these  illustn- 
tions:  but  I  was  anxious,  at  the  threshold  of  the  discussion,  to  withdraw  from  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  the  authority  to  turn  upon  us  the  reasoning  we  condemn  in 
them.  I  know  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  if  the  principle  contained  in  the 
amendment,  were  to  be  applied  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  such  an  appli- 
cation of  it  would  sacrifice  the  main  principles  to  an  antagonist  and  subordinate  one. 
We  renounce  such  a  course.  When  we  are  called,  not  to  sum  up  figures,  but  to 
ascertain  the  existing  state  of  society ;  to  take  the  measure  of  its  various  interests ; 
to  collate  its  diversities ;  to  look  at  its  physical  aptitudes  as  a  source  of  other  diver- 
sitiee  in  future ;  I  never  will  consent  that  1  am  bound  to  carry  out  one  single  princi- 
ple beyond  the  necessity  which  is  imposed  bv  considerations  of  practical  utiUty. 

It  is  always  useful  to  recur  to  fundamental  principles,  and  I  call  back  the  debate  to 
the  point  I  started  from,  when  I  undertook  to  show,  that  the  argument  of  epithet  is 
aseamed  eratnitously,  and  most  wantonly  applied  to  our  opinions. 

I  said  ishould  endeavor  to  prove,  from  the  concessions  of  gentlemen  directly,  or 
bj  dear  implication,  that  the  epithets  employed  by  some  of  them  were  gratuitously 
aaromed.  In  order  to  do  so,  let  us  fix  the  expression  of  this  paramount,  and  all-in- 
all  principle  of  theirs,  and  see  how  it  works  in  the  hands  of  those  who  attempt  to 
fetter  us  with  it.  Let  us  nve  it,  if  not  the  precision,  at  least  the  terseness  of  a  ma- 
thematical proposition,  and  throw  it  into  a  svUo^istic  form.  All  men  are  by  nature 
eqnial :  ergo,  all  men,  when  in  society,  should  enjoy  equal  portions  of  political  power. 
Tdm  is  not  strictly  in  the  syllogistic  form.  It  wants  the  minor  proposition,  and  ia 
what  the  logiciaos  call  an  enthymeme.  If,  as  gentlemen  contend,  this  be  the  sole 
and  all-sufficient  principle  in  the  construction  of  all  just  Government,  then  my  first 
remark  is,  that  the  world,  from  the  time  of  Solon  till  now,  has  been  under  a  great 
Dustake.  It  has  been  the  idle  prejudice  of  civilized  man,  every  where,  to  suppose, 
that  a  Statesman  is  constituted,  not  by  the  conception  of  a  theme,  which  is  within 
the  comprehension  of  a  school-boy  in  his  first  fonn,  but  that  it  required  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  fiiculties  of  the  human  mind.  It  has  been  thought  till  now,  that  an 
able  Statesman  was  the  product  of  labour ;  of  sagacious  and  widely  extended  obeer- 
vatkni ;  of  deep  research ;  of  clear  induction  from  the  treasures  of  experience ;  of 
power  to  bring  within  its  grasp  the  whole  horizon  of  human  afiair8,and  laborious  ex- 
ercise of  that  power.  But  this,  it  seems,  has  been  a  mere  prejudice ;  it  must  have 
been  so,  if  the  gentlemen  are  correct  in  maintaining,  that  the  whole  business  of  a 
Statesman  is  to  understand  and  apply  their  propositions ;  and  that,  if  he  deviates  in 
the  slightest  decree  from  it,  he  sacrifices  that,  without  which,  he  must  lose  all  hia 
fi>rce--3  mean  me  name  of  a  republican  :  a  cabalistic  word  brandished  by  the  dema- 
gogue at  the  hustings,  and  made  to  work  with  magic  force  in  the  columns  of  the 
pablic  prints.  Wil£uut  this,  whatever  his  wisdom  or  his  virtue,  he  is  ostracised  from 
pohlic  trust.  The  channels  of  public  service  are  closed  against  him.  Sir,  this  is  a 
new  patent  mode  of  making  a  Statesman ;  a  sort  of  labour-saving  machinery,  in 
which  they  are  made  with  a  celerity  that  nails  are  struck  in  a  factory,  and  requiring 
intellect  of  no  higher  order  to  construct  Governments,  than  that  which  computes  the 
weight  of  the  iron  or  tlie  number  of  nails  into  which  it  is  fabricated.  Tnis  is  the 
first  consequence  which  follows  from  attempting  to  give  simplicity  to  political  science, 
and  this  alone  is  enough  to  ensure  its  condemnation.  To  attempt  to  provide  for  all 
the  diversified  interests  of  a  mature  people  by  such  a  proposition,  is  the  height  of 
political  madness. 

There  is  another  value  in  this  political  theorem,  by  which  all  Republican  Govern- 
ments are  made,  and  without  which  was  not  made  any  that  was  made.  A  theorem 
adapted  to  all  purposes,  it  requires  only  the  form  of  rules  of  arithmetic  to  put  into 
complete  operation ;  addition  and  subtraction,  according  to  the  pretensions  of  some 
fl«Btlemen,  as  we  have  seen  suffice  to  fix  the  principles  Umi  should  govern  this  bod^. 
fce  (AhdT  two  rules,  multiplication  and  division,  suffice  to  reduce  them  to  practise  it. 
It  has  another  value.  '  It  is  the  jrrand  catholicon,  the  political  specific  to  make  new, 
and  repair  infirm  Constitutions,  ft  also  serves  as  an  amulet  for  the  physician  to  keep 
off  all  harms  from  former  political  transgressions,  and  those  who  proless  full  faith  in 
it,  shall  have  no  reckoning  to  make,  for  acts  and  opinions  of  passed  times.  In  these 
vemarka  I  muat  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  have  no  individual  in  view.    I  aim  them 
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not.    They  are  the  suggestions  of  the  moaaeftt,  without  particular  reference  to  tny 

one.  _, 

Well,  Sir,  with  this  mathematico-polilical  theorem,  your  Statesman  goes  to  work; 
and  the  moment  he  tries  to  put  it  in  practice,  tlie  case  categorical  becomes  a  ewe 
hypothetical.  All  men  are  possessed  by  nature  of  equal  rights,  ergo,  all  men  in  a 
state  of  society,  should  have  equal  portions  of  political  power;  iftkey  are  not  women ; 
if  they  are  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  if  they  are  not  paupers ;  ^  they  are 
not  insane  ;  if  tliey  are  not  convicted  of  crime  ;  limitations  which  I  believe  are  con- 
ceded by  the  most  thorough-going  supporter  of  this  new  patent  for  Republicanism  on 
the  simple  specification,  before  stated,  though  he  may  have  no  other  title  to  that  de- 
signation. 1      .     ,       TT         «•  L 

As  he  advances,  his  case  categorical  becomes  more  hypothetical.  Yes,  Sir,  mucn 
more  so.  Look  at  the  report  ot  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  look  at  the  other  hy- 
pothesis by  which  it  limits  this  grand  theorem,  for  making  a  Republican  Government 
You  find  they  have  ^'5  in  abundance  ;  if  he  owns  land  ;  i/"  it  is  so  many  acres;  if  it 
is  of  such  value;  1/  he  is  a  house-keeper;  if  he  has  paid  taxes;  1/  he  resides  in  the 
State ;  if  he  has  resided  in  the  county  so  many  years;  if  he  owns  an  estoto  in  rever- 
sion ;  and  so  before  he  gets  to  work,  he  will  iiave  stricken  from  the  numbers  of  tlw 
Seople,  a  mass  equal  to  two-thirds  of  tlie  whole — and  then  tliese  pntlemen  bring  their 
octrines  to  this ;  all  men  in  a  particular  predicament  have  equal  political  rights,  and 
what  that  predicament  is,  we  (the  patentees)  are  to  prescribe — all  beyond  the  line  we 
lay  down,  is  damnable  Heresy ;  all  within  the  line  is  Catholic  and  orthodox.  But, 
why  exclude  any  ?  Reason,  say  tliey,  instructs  us,  that  children,  who  have  minds  not 
matured,  cannot  vote  understandingly  ;  and  the  law  declares  that  all  under  twenty- 
one,  are  to  be  viewed  as  children  ;  and  our  feelings  tell  us,  tliat  the  sex  ought  not  to 
contaminate  its  purity,  by  the  pollutions  of  a  political  canvass.  Very  well,  this  is  all 
fair.  But,  why  make  your  opinions  tlie  standard  ?  Why  is  Republicanism  to  be  em- 
blazoned on  your  escutclieon,  notwithstanding  your  admission  of  tliese  modifications, 
and  denied  to  others,  who,  on  equally  sound  considerations,  would  make  or  admit 
other  modifications  ? 

The  gfutleman  from  Brooke,  (the  Rev'd.  gentleman  from  Brooke,)  tells  us,  that 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  pa^s  all  tlie  way  on  his  straight  line,  (though  they  may 
think  it  leads  to  the  hell  of  anarchy,  not  to  tlie  heaven  of  peace,)  are  wholly  unphi- 
losophical,  and  are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  established  principles  of  po- 
litical gravity.  I  fear  this  analogy  from  the  doctrine  of  gravity,  is  more  close  than 
tiiat  from  his  mathematics.  •  I  fear  that  the  downward  tendency  of  his  scheme  is  so 
strong,  as  to  put  in  requisition  all  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firmness  here  assembled 
to  arrest  its  career,  and  even  that,  that  may  be  unavailing. 

The  other  gentleman  from  Brooke,  sets  his  pipe  to  a  different  key,  and  his  tune  it, 
that  the  Government  is  oligarchical — a  plain  aristocracy — anti-republicjm,  and,  he 
says,  to  us  of  the  East,  you  are  insisting  on  your  right  to  make  us  your  political  slaves, 
in  order  that  you  may  keep  your  black  slaves  in  subjection. 

I  would  not  take  advantage  of  a  warm  expression  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
and  hold  the  gentleman  down  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employed,  but  I 
will  refer  it  to  himself,  whether  he  has  not  sacrificed  justnean  of  sentiment  to  mere 
antithesis  of  expression  ;  whether  his  statement  is  not  an  exorbitant  exaggeration, 
and  his  ch-irge  unwarranted  :  Whether  he  is  not  confronted  by  his  own  doctrine,  and 
if  so,  whether  candor  and  self-respect,  do  not  demand  that  he  shall  retract  his  words? 
Does  that  gentleman  mean  to  say  to  paupers  and  minors,  and  the  other  persons  he 
proposes  to  exclude  from  suffrage,  (for  he,  I  believe,  is  not  one  of  the  patentees,)  yom 
are  slaves?  You  are  bondsmen?  And  if  not,  will  he  predicate  slavery  of  all  those 
who  are  not  precisely  equal  in  power,  numerically  divided,  when  he  does  not  pnM^ 
cate  it  of  those  who  have  none  at  all  ? 

Let  us,  then,  have  the  argument  disarmed  of  this  reproach,  that  our  present  Gov- 
ernment is  anti-republican  and  oligarchical. 

Let  us  come  to  tlie  issue  made  up  by  those  on  the  other  side,  who  have  forborne  to 
press  this  argument  of  epithet ;  for,  most  of  Uiose  of  tlie  other  side,  have  themselves 
renounced  it.  The  question  then  is,  not  what  is  the  principle  which  every  true  Re- 
publican requires  in  constituting  a  Republican  Government,  but  first,  are  there  no 
principles  which  limit  it  ?  On  this  paint  all  agree — most  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  admit,  that  with  perfect  consistency  with  Republican  principles,  the  very 
limitation  proposed  by  the  amendment  may  be  made,  and  that  whether  it  sliould  be 
made  in  this  particular  case,  is  a  question  of  expediency  to  be  decided  by  justly  weigh- 
ing all  the  considerations,  which  such  a  question  involves.  If  so,  then  secondly,  it 
is  a  mere  question  of  degree.  It  is  not  the  enquiry,  what  are  the  primary  principles  of 
Republicanism,  but  it  is  the  enquiry,  to  what  degree  other  and  antagonist  principles 
ought  to  arrest  the  march  of  this  primary  one.  —©  r        r 

^  ^}^ril^^!^  \"  intimation  of  a  wish  that  the  Committee  should  now  rise,  Mr.  8. 
stated,  that  ha  had  arrived  at  a  part  of  his  argument  where  it  could  be  interrupted 
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witbont  afifecting  its  conclaaion,  and  gn^e  waj  for  a  motioii.    The  motion  was  mad«y 
and  the  Committee  rose  and  reported  progress,  and  the  House  thereupon  adjourned.] 


SATURDAY,  Novembir  14,  J829. 

The  Conyention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opeq^d  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoerner  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Stajvard,  resumed  his  speech  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Green,  pro- 
posing' the  mixed  basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  : 

I  endeavoured  yesterday  to  show  from  tlie  reason  of  the  case  and  the  concessions 
cf  my  opponents,  either  directly  or  by  fair  implication,  that  their  argument  of  epithets 
was  unfounded,  and  that  the  epithets  they  have  attempted  to  fasten  to  tlie  doctrines 
maintained  by  me  and  my  coadjutors,  have  been  gratuitously  assumed,  and  wantonly 
applied  by  them. 

I  thought  that  I  satisfactorily  showed  from  both  sources,  that  the  question,  how  far 
the  general  principle,  insisted  on  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  rule  in  the  construction  o£ 
Republican  Crovernraent,  ought  to  be  carried,  was  a  question  of  degree  and  not  of 
principle  *,  and  that  what  we  have  to  determine  is,  at  what  point  that  principle  is  to 
oe  intersected,  traversed,  and  modified  by  other  and  controlling  principles,  which  all 
most  admit  ought  to  be  consulted  in  adapting  a  Government  to  the  actual  state  of 
society. 

Permit  me  now  to  attempt  a  farther  illustration,  by  showind*  what  must  be  done,  if 
they  shall  prevail  in  establishing  their  proposition,  either  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  or  according  to  the  gloss  which  has  been 


\  a  Republic.  Now,  I  will  ffive  them  tliis  principle,  and  let  them  apply  it  to  a  ma- 
ture condition  of  society,  and  then  see  how  far  tliey  will  be  compelled  to  renounce 
some  portion  of  it.  In  the  nature  of  tilings,  to  the  obtention  of  the  desired  equality, 
you  most  have  ^ven,  first,  tlie  mass  on  which  the  principle  is  to  operate,  as  a  divi- 
dend ;  then  the  given  number  of  representatives  as  a  divisor ;  and  applying  this  divi- 
sor to  this  dividend,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  represented 
by  each  Delegate.  Then  you  come  to  the  existing  society — and  you  find  dividing 
hues  all  over  the  State,  which  have  existed,  some  of  them,  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  the  population  scattered  in  unequal  masses  within  these  lines.  The  number 
which  your  quotient  indicates  for  one  representative  is,  of  course,  an  unvarying  quan- 
tity— while  the  numbers  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  are  all  variable.  One  county 
contains  three  thousand  free  whites — another  county  eight  thousand — and  your  quo- 
tient is  five  thousand — ^what  are  you  to  do  ?  Must  you  break  up  the  county  lines  ? 
Must  you  add  one  county  to  another  and  sub-divide  for  the  average  ?  Is  this  to  be 
your  process?  Is  such  a  process  practicable.^  The  gentleman  from  Augusta,  I  am 
sore,  does  not  look  to  such  a  process ;  none  of  the  gentlemen  avow  themselves  in 
&vour  of  it.  It  would  be  cutting  up  not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three  of  your  counties ; 
bat  every  existing  oartition  of  the  State — every  one — without  exception.  All  the 
present  hnes,  all  ot  them,  must  be  obliterated.  And  even  when  you  shall  have  been 
reconciled  to  this,  by  any  practical  process  to  cut  off  and  to  define  the  several  portions 
to  be  taken  &om  one  and  added  to  anotlier,  so  as  to  produce  perfect  equality  between 
the  counties  or  districts,  is  beyond  the  power  of  man. 

If  the  principle  cannot  be  thus  applied,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  must  be  its  ef^ 
feet  in  practice  ?  Here  you  have  one  county  containing  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  another  containing  eight  thousand  ;  while  your  invoriable  divisor  is  five  thousand. 
Will  you  give  the  former  of  these  counties  a  representative  ?  Suppose  you  do  :  and 
what  will  you  allow  to  the  second  ?  Not  any  more  :  but  say,  you  give  it  two — ^yet  I 
apprehend  you  would  not  give  two  to  a  county  containing  six  or  seven  thousand. 
And  what  then?  Why  then,  a  county  containing  eight  thousand,  will  have  two  re- 
presentatives, while  a  county  containing  six  ©r  seven  thousand,  will  have  one  reprsr 
tentative :  and  this  is  their  exact  mathematical  proportion !  -  It  turns  out  in  practice 
BO  variant  and  unequal,  that  eight  gives  two,  and  seven  one,  and  tliree  as  many  as 
•even. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  view  of  the  subject  farUirr :  there  can  be  no  necessity  of 
pnshing  it  to  other  obvious  consequences  before  this  Assembly. 

My  next  voucher  for  clearing  away  the  incumbrances  to  our  title  to  Republicanism, 
Is  the  Constitution  of  this  State — which  shows  the  principle  embodied  and  in  a  concrete 
fiMin,  and  in  tliat  form  consecrated  by  an  authority  which  gentlemen  invoke  to  thei» 
aid  and  then  disparage.    They  all  eulogize  in  the  most  exalted  strains,  the  wisdom, 
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the  Tirtue,  the  patriotism  of  our  ancestorsi  and  yet  they  endeavour  to  make  their  prin- 
ciples condemn  their  own  work.  Their  patriotism,  their  virtue,  their  wisdom,  their 
intelligence,  are  all  set  forth  in  order  Uie  more  to  consecrate  the  principles  they  laid 
down ;  but  all  these  cannot  mitigate  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  is  nro- 
nounced  upon  their  labours,  and  on  the  structure  which  they  themselves  reared  on 
these  very  principles. 

But,  the  gentlemen  have  a  salvo  for  discrediting  at  one  time  an  authority  which 
they  cry  up  as  irrefragable  and  infallible  in  every  respect  in  which  they  want  to  make 
use  of  It;  and  that  is,  that  while  the  principles  they  laid  down  are  the  result  of  ma- 
ture reflection,  the  happy  inductions  of  sagacious  minds,  firom  an  extended  view  of 
past  times,  all  these  qualities  were  dissolved  and  dissipated  by  the  hurry  and  alarm  in 
which  Uiey  constructed  their  work.  That  assumption  has  been  shown  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  historical  facts. 

They  go  in  pursuit  of  some  pretext,  on  which  to  discredit  their  own  authority.  It 
is  cathouc,  as  &r  as  they  choose  to  use  it,  and  heretical,  just  as  far  as  they  wish  to 
reject  it.  They  indulged  themselves  in  an  elaborate  examination  of  analogous  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitutions  of  our  sister  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  in  particular,  presented  us  with  a  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  analysis,  on  this  subject-— all  witli  a  view  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  repudiate  that  of  the  Constitution. 

To  give  the  more  em(>ha8i8  to  these  precedents,  it  pleased  that  gentleman  not  only 
to  bring  before  us,  in  detail,  various  Bills  of  Rights,  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  but  to  apprize  the  Committee,  with  more  than  usual  solemnitjr,  that  these 
were  not  the  work  of  men,  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  at  their  doora,  and 
by  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  but  the  mature  results  of  profound  and  tranquil  inves- 
tigation, when  peace  was  in  all  our  borders,  and  their  authors  enjoyed  the  advanSa^ 
of  the  experience  of  the  revolution,  and  the  councils  of  many  oi  the  master  spints 
of  that  epoch.  All  these  things  were  brought  in  solemn  array,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
To  cast,  discredit  on  the  work  of  our  progenitors.  But,  surely,  the  evil  ffenius  of 
the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  must  have  been  presiding,  when  he  was  iQlured  to 
adopt  this  course. 

Most  unfortunately,  the  very  circumstances,  he  so  confidently  relies  on,  when  col- 
.  lated  together,  and  not  presented  in  detached  fragments,  torn  from  their  context,  bat 
compared  with  the  work  of  the  same  men,  in  framing  the  Constitutions  of  the  Stales, 
furnish  an  irrefra^rable  argument  against  his  pretensions. 

In  every  one  of  the  States,  noticed  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  aye,  in  every 
one  of  them,  without  a  single  exception,  (unless  it  be  that  modem  scheme  of  repre- 
sentative Grovernmeut,  with  whicli  the  State  of  New  York  has  favored  the  wond^ 
the  work  and  structure  of  those  very  sages,  with  all  their  advantages  of  mature  ex- 
perience, and  tranquil  times,  and  deliberate  investigation,  show,  most  convincingly, 
the  utter  fallacy  of  the  pretensions  he  upholds. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  Hampshire,  of  Maine,  of  Connecticut, 
of  Vermont — all  show,  that  this  political  dogma^  in  its  adaption  to  a  mature  society, 
with  interests  far  advanced,  and  long  established — this  idea  of  carving  and  cutting 
out  the  moss  of  society,  so  as  to  assign  to  each  man  an  equal  portion  of  political  pow- 
er, has  not  been  attempted  by  them  :  and  notwithstanding  all  the  facilities,  which  ths 
condition  of  some  of  tliese  Stales,  in  respect  to  their  locaUties,  municipal  arrange- 
ments, and  state  of  society,  afforded  for  the  application  of  this  principle  of  equah^, 
having  regard  to  naked  principles  only,  it  has  oeen  disre^rded  m  one  branch  of  their 
Legislature,  and  traversed  by  greater  and  stronger  checks  in  the  oUier  branch,  than 
any  we  prooose  to  adopt.  Let  me  tell  him  too,  uiat  though  the  feature  does  not  now 
appear  in  tne  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  if  he  wnl  look  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  which  formed  it,  he  will  find,  that  even  in  that  State,  homogene- 
ous as  it  is  in  population,  and  uniform  as  it  is  in  almost  all  its  interests — in  that  Con- 
vention, containing  some  of  tlie  master-sj^irits  of  the  revolution,  and  the  standard  re- 
publicans of  the  &.Y,  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  the  same  limitation  in  the  Senate 
of  that  State,  which  we  propose,  by  basing  representation,  not  upon  the  number  of 
the  taxable  inhabitants  only,  but  upon  a  ratio  deduced  from  a  combination  of  taxation 
and  numbers  of  taxable  inhabitants. 

But  is  it  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  afler  goinff  into 
such  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  of  otner  States 
in  this  Union,  should  all  at  once  have  stopped,  at  that  precise  point,  when  he  would 
have  come  in  contact  with  States,  whose  mterest  and  situation,  in  respect  topopula- 
tion,  are  analogous  to  ours?  North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennes- 
see, are  all  kept  carefully  out  of  view.  They  probably  do  not  deservs  enquiry,  pre- 
cisely for  the  very  reason  which,  of  all  others,  ought  to  recommend  their  example  to 
Ufl,  viz:  a  conformity  of  their  interests  to  ours,  and  the  claim  of  those  interests,  to 
the  modifications  in  their  poUtical  institutions,  which  we  propose  in  ours. 
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My  next  Teacher  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Yes,  Sir,  the  Consti- 
tation  of  the  United  States.  And  here,  it  pleased  the  gentleman  i^om  Loudoun,  (I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  tendency  of  his  remarks,)  to  disparage  that  instrument,  and 
the  eminent  men  wlio  recommended  it  to  the  adoption  of  tiie  American  people,  hy 
holding  up  thai  series  of  papers,  which  1  have  so  otten  heard  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
refer  to  as  containing  the  articles  of  their  pohtical  creed,  (1  speak  of  the  Federalist,) 
•8  obnoxioos  to  the  criticism,  that  the  arguments  in  one  part  of  it  directly  traverse 
and  contradict  those  used  in  another  part.  It  gave  me  some  surprise,  I  confess,  from 
the  known  sagacity  of  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  not  found  a  solution  for  the  appa^ 
rent  contradiction  to  which  he  alluded ;  that  he  had  not  discovered  the  means  by 
which  he  at  once  would  solve  it  completely ;  that  he  did  not,  as  the  authors  of  that 
work  had  done,  discard  from  his  mind  the  iiifluence  of  one  dominant  principle,  and 
allow  the  antagonist  principles  their  proper  place  and  effect  in  controlling  it 

That  would  have  explained  all  the  seeming  contrariety.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  his  zeal  to  sustain  his  proposition,  not  merely  as  a  means,  but  with  a  steady 
gaze  towards  the  end,  he  added  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  doctrine  in 
one  of  those  papers  which  regards  numbers  as  one  of  the  elements  of  power,  and  ez- 
oltingly  referred  to  it — and  yet  the  very  work  furnllbes  direct  condeumation  of  the 
use  &  proposes  to  make  of  it,  that  is,  to  show  that  numbers  form  the  sole  element  of 
power. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  not  a  full 
and  plenary  GroYemment  for  all  purposes ;  but  it  is  a  complete  political  entity,  for  the 
purposes  of  conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Umted  States,  and  as  between 
the  States  of  the  same  confederacy  to  settle  their  differences  as  members  of  that  con- 
federacy. It  is  shorn  of  all  power  to  interfere  with  the  municipal  regulations  of  the 
States ;  but  its  limitation  to  our  foreign  relations,  does  not  change  its  classification. 
It  does  not  cease  to  be  republican,  because  it  refers  to  external  concerns  only  ;  yet  it 
is,  in  effect,  contended  that  the  same  Government,  if  applied  to  our  internal  concerns^ 
is  aristocratic  and  oligarchical.  Surely,  the  limitation  of  the  uses  of  its  power  does 
■oi  qualify  or  change  the  designation  of  the  (Tovernment  itself;  and  if  a  Govern- 
ment is  repubUcan,  when  charged  with  a  part  of  our  concerns,  it  does  not  cease  to  be 
repnbtican,  if  charged  with  the  whole  of  our  concerns  as  one  people. 

Now,  look  at  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  Constitution  of  that  Government. 
The  Federal  Government  is  a  Grovernment  formed  by  an  association  of  soverein^ns ; 
the  Governments  of  the  several  States  by  associations  of  individuals.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens in  respect  to  States,  that  tlie  principle  of  tlieir  equality  is  not  admitted  by  us 
only,  bat  by  all  Christendom  :  all  civilized  people  admit  equality  of  States.  Whe'tiier 
their  Governments  be  repubhcan  or  monarchical — whetlier  political  power  be  exer- 
cised by  the  people  in  person,  or  by  their  representatives,  or  by  the  aut4>crat  upon  Vm 
throne, none  are  denied  equality  among  themselves.  But  the  equality  of  individuals 
1ms  not  the  same  force  of  authority  :  that  is  denied  by  all  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
States  are  artificial  entities — they  are  political  corporations,  and  with  us  tiiey  are  as- 
sociated to  form  a  Government,  just  as  individual  men  would  associate  for  the  same 
purpose.  Their  primitive  equality  is  confessed ;  none  dispute  it ;  yet  how  are  these 
equals  dealt  with  in  the  details  of  the  Federal  Government  ?  Looking,  indeed,  to  one 
of  the  departments  of  that  Government,  we  find  their  eouality  preserved  strictly  ;  but 
if  we  look  to  other  departments  of  it,  we  shall  find,  that  other  considerations  have 
■apervened;  which  pohtical  considerations  required  to  be  weighed,  and  due  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for,  m  order  to  effect  the  great  end  of  Government,  viz  :  the  protec- 
tion of  all.  In  other  departments,  t^iese  entities  are  treated  not  as  integral,  but  as  re- 
presenting different  masses  of  population  ;  and  power  is  allowed  tliem  according  to 
the  proportion  of  those  masses  to  each  other;  while,  in  a  third  branch  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, we  find  a  compouud  principle  made  up  of  both  combined.  The  Executive 
branch  .is  the  progeny  of  an  union  of  these  principles.  There  is  an  equality  of  Die 
parties  in  one  sense,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  power  in  another  ;  yet  is  not  this  a 
llepablican  Government  .'*  Will  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer,)  or  the 
gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge)  pronounce  tlieir  anathema  against  it  as  an 
aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy  .^  Look  at  the  modification  of  the  principle.  In  order  to 
fix  the  relatrve  dimensions  of  entities  which  are  equal  in  one  sense,  one  part  of  the 
population  is  allowed  a  value  according  to  its  numbers,  and  the  other  according  to  a 
eertain  proportion  of  its  numbers. 

Well,  Qa,  has  this  changed  it  into  any  other  than  a  Republican  Government  ?  It 
is  said,  that  this  arrangement  was  the  result  of  a  compromise.  Admitting  this,  I  de- 
■Dand  to  know,  wheSier  all  compromises  are  not  the  fruit  of  a  modification  of  anta- 
gonist principles  ?  Are  they  made  by  mere  g^ess,  in  a  manner  perfectly  arbitrary  ? 
Xiave  they  no  principles  to  guide  tliem  ?  Or  is  not  the  compromise  to  fix  the  precise 
point  where  antagonist  principles  intersect  each  otlier,  so  as  to  give  to  both  their  due 
operation  ? 
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I  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not  merely  to  Tindi(«ate  our  scheme 
from  tiie  stigma  which  is  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  it,  but  for  another,  and  a  more 
important  purpose.  That  Government  has  been  referred  to,  not  onlj  as  an  example 
to  show  the  consideration  of  all  population,  bond  and  free,  in  the  apportionment  of 
pohtical  power,  but  because  of  its  influence  on  this  State,  as  a  member  of  the 
confederacy,  and  subject  to  that  Grovernment ;  a  Government,  charged  with  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  tms,  and  the  other  States.  In  tliat  Grovernment,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Union  are  taken  into  account :  from  which  arrangement,  a  large  portion 
of  the  weight  of  this  State  in  it.  is  derived.  Expel  that  principle  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  you  at  once  contract  tne  State  of  Virginia.  You  bereave  it  of  one-third  of 
its  political  dimensions,  in  its  connexion  with  a  Government,  which  in  various  forms 
exercises  a  more  powerful  sway  over  all  the  States,  than  is  equal  in  amount  to  all  the 
residuary  power  left  in  their  possession.  When  the  otlier  States  were  called  upon  by 
the  South  to  make  tlie  compromise,  tlie  same  arguments,  now  so  strenuously  ui^ged, 
were  at  hand  to  resist  the  claim.  The  arguments  were  heard  :  they  were  profoundly 
considered.  They  were  weighed  with  all  the  temper,  deliberation  and  sagacity  which 
that  eminent  body  could  bestow.  That  body  did  not  find  the  allowance  of  this  claun 
an  insuperable  obstacle  ;  nor  did  they  consider  it  as  fixing  upon  the  Governnient  the 
stigma  of  anti-repubhcauism.  It  is  found  in  the  Constitution.  The  principle  has 
been  questioned  since.  Its  influence  on  tlie  pending  question,  direct  and  incidental, 
has  been  urged  on  this  House,  by  my  friend  from  Ctiesterfield,  witli  a  force  and  elo- 
quence which  I  cannot  pretend  to  emulate.  His  argument  liad  been  anticipated  by 
one  gentleman,  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  answered  by  two  otliers.  In  one  m 
its  members,  it  has  been  evaded  and  it  has  been  entirely  unnoticed  in  the  other.  The 
argument  is  this  :  If  this  assembly  pronounce,  that  the  infusion  of  this  principle  con- 
verts any  Government  from  a  repubUc  to  an  aristocracy,  can  you  consistently, 
when  that  declaration  shall  be  invoked  against  you,  reftise  to  abide  by  your  own  de- 
cree ?  You  must  consent  either  to  exhibit  an  open,  undisguised,  and  glaring  incon- 
sistency, or  you  must  surrender  your  rights  so  soon  as  you  are  confronted  by  your 
own  declaration.  The  argument  goes  still  further.  i(  you  countenance  and  sustain 
this  pretension,  may  you  not  expect  that  that  will  be  attempted,  which  has  already 
many  political  converts,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  the^Legislature  ?  ft 
has,  I  say,  many  warm  advocates,  viz :  that  this  power  is  a  State  acquisition,  and  like  iti 
Literary  Fund,  ought  to  be  made  common  property,  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the^ 
State,  according  to  the  ratio  of  white  population.  Sir,  is  this  a  mere  gratuitous  sug- 
gestion, thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  this  Assembly,  and  having  no  foundation 
m  fact  ?  Will  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  and  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  reply  ? 
Will  they  stand  up  m  the  face  of  this  Assembly,  and  say  that  such  a  doctrine  has  not 
been  gravely  insisted  on  heretofore  ?  I  mean,  urged  as  a  matter  of  pohtical  specula- 
tion among  others,  to  show  that  the  interests  of  tlie  West  have  been  sacrificed?  1 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  so  urged. 

[Mr.  Mercer  here  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  never  heard  such  an  idea  broadied 
either  in  or  out  of  tlie  House  of  Delegates.^ 

Sir,  I  did  myself  hear  it  urged  on  tins  floor  at  the  time  when  the  distnbution  of  the 
Literary  Fund  was  discussed  in  the  Legislature. 

[Mr.  Doddridge  here  enquired  to  what  distribution  of  the  Literary  Fund,  does  the 
gentleman  allude  .^J 

I  allude  to  the  distribution  of  it,  among  the  counties  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
numbers  of  white  population  in  themres)>ectively. 

[  Mr.  Doddridge  then  said,  on  that  occasion,  the  member  from  Brooke  was  not  pre- 
sent.] 

If  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  was  not,  another  gentleman,  who  is  a  consptcuoBS 
member  of  this  House,  was  present.  It  was  said,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  people  of 
the  West  had  been  injured  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  this  power  acquired  in  the 
General  Government,  and  claimed  as  the  common  property  of  all  the  white 'inhabi- 
tants of  the  State ;  and  one  injury  ought  not  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  another. 
But,  Sir,  the  sug^tion  will  have  at  least  this  value.  I  propound  the  question  now. 
I  desire  to  have  the  disavowal  of  the  claim  to  an  apportionment  of  the  Congresnooal 
representation  according  to  Lhe  numbers  of  free  white  population,  now  under  bondy 
sealed  and  delivered  :  Is  this  claim  now  disavowed.'  Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is 
disavowed  by  the  gentlemen  ?  If  so,  I  have  their  own  authority  against  that  doctrins 
in  future.     If  not,  tlie  argument  is  left  in  its  full  force. 

I  said,  that  the  other  part  of  the  argument  had  been  evaded.  Its  spirit  has  not 
been  met.  How  has  it  been  eluded .'  The  gentleman  from  Albemarle  made  an  ar- 
gument, which  implied  that  he  did  not  approve  of,  or  justify  the  provision  of  ths 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  say,  that  he  expressly  condemned  that 
provision,  or  renounced  the  claim,  to  apportion  our  representation  in  Congress,  oft 
what  is  called  the  Federal  numbers,  or  that  he  explicitly  declared  what  his  eentimeots 
were ;  but  he  certainly  did  renounce  it  by  impUcation.    An  explanation  was  drawn 
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from  him,  which  aznoanted  to  this,  that  wise  men  had  doubted  the  propriety  of  this 
proviaion  of  the  Con-^titution  of  Ihe  United  States.  Surely  the  gentleman  did  not 
wish  me  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  tiiink  so,  l-eca'Si*  wise  men  did  think  so.     I, 

therefore,  say,  as  the  case  now  stands  bePre  the  Committee 

[  Here  Mr.  Gordon  nsked  l«*«ve  to  explain.  He  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  opinions 
imputed  to  him  which  he  had  not  expressed.  He  had  said  that  the  propriety  of  the 
proirision  had  been  doubted  by  wise  men,  and  that  he  should  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
if  it  was  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  aristocratic  system  of  Government  for  Virginia. 
That  was  sliJl  his  op'nion.  J 

Sir,  the  gentleman  a  perfectly  correct ;  and  I  represented  him  to  have  said  wJiat  in 
explanation  lie  avows  he  said.  He  did  say  that  wi^e  men  had  so  doubted,  but  he  did 
not  express  his  own  opinion  further,  than  he  should  be  opp<Med  to  the  principle  when 
made  to  exceed  its  function  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  "We  are  left 
•til/  in  uncertainty  as  to  whit  the  ^ntleman  thinks  of  tlie  direct  operation  of  the 
FederaJ  Gmstitutlon  in  this  p<irt  of  it.  How  was  the  argument  pressed  by  my  friend 
from  Ciicitorfield  .^  He  said  to  us,  will  you  treat  the  principle  on  which  rests  a  large 
portion  of  our  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  if  it  would,  being  introduced 
uitooarown  Government,  contaminate  it  with  aristocracy  ?  and  will  you  deny  that  it  has 
the  same  influence  in  the  other  case .'  If  you  think  so,  then  you  are  prepared,  when- 
ever the  claim  shall  be  made  by  the  Northern  States,  to  have  that  principle  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  abolished,  or  to  own  that  we  retaiji  in  it,  this  taint  of  aristocra- 
cy, because  it  serves  our  interests.  This  was  his  argument.  And  what  answer  was 
vouchsafed  by  the  ^ntleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer  ?)  This :  You  have  the 
power  in  yoor  hands,  and  can  keep  it — it  can  never  be  surrendered  but  by  your  own 
consent—your  sic  rofo.  And  is  that  an  answer  to  the  argument.^  Is  that  an  answer 
to  the  enquiry,  are  you  prepared  to  follow  out  your  own  principles,  when  the  like 
ippeal  shall  be  made  to  you  from  another  quarter.?  They  say  not  one  word  to  that. 
Respect  for  the  g-enUemen  compels  me  to  say,  that  when  the  ckiim  shall  be  urged, 
tliey  will  surrender. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  on  this  branch  of  the  argument.'  I  wish  I  could  express 
it  with  more  force  and  precision.  It  is  this  *.  We  maintain  in  its  full  spirit  and  ex- 
tent, and  say  that  it  ought  to  be  so  maintained — the  whole  principle  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights — as  an  e«4ential  ingredient  in  all  Republican  Government;  nay,  as  being  so 
ncred  that  a  Government,  ^^h^^®  i*  >8  not  paramount,  ceases  to  merit  the  epithet  of 
Republican :  hot  that  tliat  principle,  (dear  as  it  is — and  it  is  dear  to  me — as  giving  to 
the  whole  m^iss,  its  flavor,  relish,  and  nutritive  quality.)  is  not  to  be  taken  separately 
and  oncombined  with  otJher  principles:  That  it  is  liable  in  its  application,  to  be 
checked,  controlled  and  modified  by  other  principles,  which  make  it  sanative  and  sa- 
lutary :  and  that  the  idea  of  giving  to  each  and  every  man  in  the  community  equal 
portions  of  political  power,  is  so  far  from  beingr  effected  by  counting  numbers  only, 
(disregarding  their  combinations,)  tliat  that  will  be  the  very  means  by  which  it  must 
certainly  be  rrustrated — and  that  the  gentlemen,  who  are  contending  so  strenuously, 
for  the  simple,  naked,  unmodified  principle,  will  find,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice, 
that  it  produces  the  very  results  which  it  is  their  avowed  purpose  to  avoid.    ^ 

And  now,  let  me  ask  my  highly  esteemed  friend  from  Augusta,  whether,  in  these 
sentimenU,  he  can  find  any  warrant  for  snying  that  the  friends  of  the  amendment 
cast  ridicule  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  and  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of  Govem- 
nrent  in  their  eager  grasp  for  power  ?  and  whether  a  more  dispnssionate  consideration 
ought  not  to  exact  from  him  tlie  avowal  that  these  imputations  were  hasty,  and  are 
not  merited  ?  Let  ns  not  be  miiainderstood.  It  may  occur  to  some,  that  I  have  been 
anxious  to  make  this  vindication  of  the  amendment,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  my 
constituents,  but  that  regard  to  self  has  had  much  sway  in  prompting  the  effort. 
Not  90.  Not  so.  Differing  as  I  do,  from  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  in  his  opinions, 
I  must  also  dissent  from  some  of  his  sentiments.  And  though  1  can  truly  avow  that 
self- vindication,  apart  from  the  important  interests  implicated  in  the  question  under 
discussion,  has  had  but  little  or  no  influence,  I  can  assure  that  gentleman,  that  /  am 
no  candidate  for  tlie  Martyr's  Crown.  He,  it  seems,  envies  the  distinction,  and  pants 
for  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  1  have  no  such  aspiration.  I  do  not  wish  to  expose 
iiiysetf  to  trials,  which  well  require  heroic  virtue  to  endure.  1  do  not  so  certamly 
know,  whether  mine  would  avail  me  in  tlie  hour  of  need ;  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
better  bear  bv  rashly  courting  the  trial.  I  wish  not,  therefore,  to  tempt  myself  by 
making  the  experiment;  nor  .can  I  consider  the  toss  of  popular  fov"«r,  or  the  offices 
to  which  it  may  lead,  as  meriting  the  distinction  of  martyrdoni.  No,  Sir.  Yet  1  do 
not  pretend  to  tliat  stoical  insensibility  which  is  unconscious  of  the  glow  which  pub- 
lic approbation  imparts  to  the  bosom.  I  am  not  insensible  to  popular  applause,  nor 
would  I  depreciate  the  vklue  of  popular  favour.  But  that  favour  onl;jr  which  is  spon- 
taneooi,  and  which  is  the  best  test  of  public  approbation,  is  the  object  of  my  ambi- 
tion, f  vahie  not  that  which  is  gained  as  a  charitable  dole,  reluctantly  bestowed  on 
importunate  soUcitation— not  that  which  is  retained  by  the  pliancy,  which  looking  with 
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eieady  eye  at  the  digns  of  tlie  political  Zodiac,  conforma  to  the  horoecope  it  there 
finds  J  I  thank  God  I  have  so  regulated  my  desires,  that  a  very  small  portion  of  my 
happiness  depends  on  sucli  popular  favour,  or  on  the  acquisition  of  office ;  and  if  for 
the  opinions  I  on  this  occasion  avow  and  maintain,  1  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rank* 
of  those  on  whom  the  rays  of  popular  favour  may  or  is  to  beam,  1  shall  more  deplore 
the  infatuation  which  directs  the  blow,  than  sufl'er  pain  from  iU  infliction. 

I  think  I  have  sliown  that  the  question  before  us  is  now  reduced  to  this :  whether, 
on  a  ftill  and  fair  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Commonwealth ;  its  pa«t  his^ 
tory ;  its  existing  and  multiform  interests;  its  connexion  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  primarily,  and  above  all,  the  peculiar  location  of  one  peculiar  and  impor- 
tant species  of  its  property — any  thing  is  due  to  tliose  inductions,  which  can  be  fairly 
made  from  this  survey,  that  ought  to  control  or  limit  tlie  sway  of  the  (confessedly) 
primary  principle  of  Republican  Government? 

The  right  in  some  form  to  tlie  power  we  claim,  has  not  been  seriously  questioned. 
The  objection  is,  not  that  this  power  may  not  properly  be  conceded  ;  but  that,  in  the 
concession  of  this,  we  get  a  power  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case  on  which  we 
foun4  our  claim :  not  merely  enough  to  protect  this  interest,  but  over  persons  and  rights 
of  a  different  kind.  1  mean  not  to  enter  at  large  on  tliis  argument.  I  could  not  do 
ao,  without  bringing  again  before  the  Committee,  many  ol  those  very  able  views 
which  have  already  been  much  better  presented  by  others. 

Let  me  again  call  tlie  attention  of  Uie  Committee  to  the  examples  of  other  States, 
as  being  persua^ve,  if  not  irresistible,  in  this  matter.  I  also  ciili  gentlemen*0  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  jnterest,  and  will  endeavor  to  show  what  has  not  been  £s- 
Unctly  unfolded  by  my  coadjutors — that  there  is  some  object  ulterior  to  that  of  pro- 
tection against  unjust  taxaUon,  which  justiiies  the  claim  we  advance.  If  in  States, 
homogeneous  in  their  population,  and  unifonn  in  their  condition,  it  has  been  foaod 
necessary  to  interpose  a  check  either  in  the  Senate,  or  by  an  apportionment  of  power 
to  masses,  so  arranged  as  to  control  tlie  power  of  mere  numbers,  is  not  the  neccsnty 
enhanced  incalculably,  when  we  refer  to  the  influence  of  this  consideration  in  our 
own  Stat©.^  Do  we  claim  protection  for  property  only  as  sucli.'  The  property  w«^ 
seek  to  protect,  not  merely  serves  the  uses  of  man,  but  itself  supplies  tJie  place  of 
men.  Its  vaJue  does  not  consist  in  consumption — it  is  not  mere  brute  matter,  con- 
tributing to  tlie  comfort  and  ornament  of  life,  but  it  consists  of  intelligent,  sentient, 
responsible  beings,  tliat  have  pqssbns  to  be  inflamed,  hearts  to  feel,  understandings 
to  be  enlightened,  and  who  are  capable  of  catching  tlie  flame  of  enthusiasm,  from  tM 
eloquent  eflTusions  of  amtators,  il^  not  here,  at  least  in  other  parts  of  the  State  :  and 
who  may  not  only  bo  lost  to  their  masters  as  property,  but  may  change  conditions, 
and  become  masters  themselves ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ravages  of  a  servile  warsliall 
have  any  subject  to  be  ruled  over.  These  are  tlie  dangers  which  necessarily  belong 
to  the  existence  of  this  species  of  property  within  our  borders.  Are  these  conside- 
rations to  have  no  weight?  Will  gentlemen  still  consider  our  slaves  as  mere  Iwata 
matter?  Will  thej  shut  tlieir  eyes  to  Uie  fiict,  that  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
political  missionaries,  who,  with  malignant  purposes,  or  under  the  stimulation  of  a 
misguided  philanthropy,  industriously  spread  a  contiigion  which  no  power  ma^  be 
able  to  arrest  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  all  experience  ?  Nothing  is  so 
easily  propagated  as  such  enthusiasm,  when  it  comes  with  all  the  force  of  an  appa- 
rent respect  for  human  right,  and  a  spirit  of  general  philanthropy.  Sir,  is  this  the 
day  when  such  principles  will  not  be  propagated  ?  Are  the  people  of  the  Sooth  so 
steady,  as  to  be  impregnably  shielded  against  tlie  sway  of  such  a  spirit  ?  Can  any 
ffentlemaa  look  to  the  recent  history  of  this  country,  and  say  that  there  are  not  some 
feeUn^,  which,  under  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  may  pass  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  across  the  whole  extent  of  this  Union  ? 

Looking  to  tliis  subject,  let  me  be  permitted  to  state,  in  the  presence  of  this  audience, 
what  I  have  often  professed  before,  with  a  most  perfect  sincerity.  1  Iiave  told  yow 
that  [  entertain  no  distrust  of  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  the  people  of  the  Weet; 
and  further,  tliat  I  did  not  distrust  tlieir  sons,  as  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  consid- 
ered the  gentleman  from  Northampton  to  have  done  :  and  feeling  tliis,  1  think  it  du© 
to  tlie  candour  which  belongs  to  this  debate,  to  declare  my  full  and  entire  convkjtioii, 
that  if  the  power  to  the  very  uttermost  of  their  claiiii,  shrill  be  transferred  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West,  their  sense  of  justice  will  restrain  tliem  from  wilfully  doing  theop«a 
and  apparent  wrong  of  levying  unequal  taxes  on  this  species  of  property  to  the  ex- 
oneration of  property  of  a  difterent  kind.  1  do  not  believe  they  will  do  any  •«* 
thing.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  land,  any  body  of  men  prepared  to  commit 
gross,  apparent  and  wanton  wrong.  Much  less  would  I  impute  such  a  purpose  to 
gentlemen  from  tlie  West,  some  of  whom,  I  am  glad  to  regard  as  peraonal  nriewW, 
and  all  of  whom,  I  hope,  will  long  continue  lobe  brethren  of  the  same  political ftaii- 
ly.  Hut,  will  this  honesty  be  any  guard  against  such  influence  as  I  have  described  ? 
Swr,  1  dread  not  the  vices  of  my  bretliren,  but  opinions  that  to  them  liave  the  show  of 
Virtue.     I  fear  not  their  meditated  wrong,  but  their  misguided  philanthropy. 
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I  extend  the  remark  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  for  objects  in  which  we 
have  little  interest.  Do  I  apprehend  this  from  the  wantonness  of  power  and  the  reck- 
kssneas  of  rapacity  ?  1  disclaim  such  a  thought.  No,  Sir.  I  have  no  fears  of  their 
wilful  injustice.  But,  is  there  any  safe-guard  against  delusion  on  tliis  subject  ?  Can 
I  shut  ray  eyes  against  the  hght  that  beams  Irom  all  experience,  and  shows  the  fa- 
cihty  of  persaiding  men  that  they  are  in  tlie  hne  of  duty  and  patriotism,  though  in- 
terest alone  stimulates  the  effort  and  sways  the  judgment  ?  And  on  such  occasions 
the  Tirtues  of  the  representative  stand  not  as  our  security,  but  as  the  very  source  of 
our  dfitnger,  when  he  shall  think,  that  he  is  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  his  constitu- 
enta,  and  clierishin^  the  interests  of  all.  I  may  say,  therefore,  without  much  violence 
to  gentlemen's  teehngs,  that  if  there  are  any  dangers  arising  from  tlie  power  of  taxa^ 
lion,  they  are  to  be  resolved  into  no  distrust  of  their  integrity,  but  that  all  the  danger 
proceeds  from  the  different  views  and  different  interests  of  parts  and  the  whole  Com- 
mon wealth,  and  the  representative  virtue  of  cherishing  tliose  of  his  constituents. 

Tiiere  is  another  view  of  the  subject.  They  allow  tliat  we  are  entitled  to  some  se- 
curity, but  insist  that  the  form  in  which  we  ask  it  extends  too  fur,  and  enables  us  to 
mflict  the  very  injustice  on  them  in  other  respects  which  we  profess  to  fear  from  theni 
en  this.  1  call  tiie  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  different  functions  of  the  taxing^ 
power  as  in  one,  and  in  the  otlier  hand.  With  us  it  is  conservative  and  defensive 
merely.  We  do  not  seek  for  its  exercise  by  ourselves,  but  to  prevent  its  exercise  by 
others.  In  them,  the  danger  is  from  action — not  from  th^  power's  being  fettered,  but 
from  its  being  left  free. 

I  admit  that  the  power,  if  given  us  for  our  protection,  exists  for  other  objects,  and 
may  be  used  for  personal  oppression.  But,  I  beg  leave  to  call  tlie  attention  of  gentle- 
men to  the  position  on  which  I  rest  the  argument — I  have  no  distrust  in  the  honour 
and  virtue  of  the  West — and  1  claim  the  same  confidence  as  due  to  the  East. — I  an- 
ticipate in  no  quarter  tlie  exercise  of  mere  arbitrary  power ;  and  I  found  the  argu- 
ment on  that  very  principle  :  Their  security  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  considera^ 
tions  which  they  nrge  in  vindication  of  tlie  West.  How  can  we  oppress  them  in 
their  personal  nghts  wiUiout  affecting  all  parts  of  the  State  equally  f  unless  we  be 
guilty  of  an  open,  confessed,  naked  act  of  arbitrary  power.'  How  can  any  Constitu- 
tion be  so  framed  as  to  guard  against  violence  and  arbitrary  power.'  I  turn  gentle- 
men's argument  a^nst  themselves — If  any  part  «>f  the  Commonwealtli  shall  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  face  the  opprobrium  of  sncli  conduct,  your  Constitution  and 
all  its  guards  cease  to  be  of  any  value.  No  mntter  where  power  is  by  constitutional 
regulation,  it  cannot  be  retained.  Resort  must  be  had  to  an  arbiter,  and  that  arbiter 
sweeps  your  Constitution  and  your  Republican  Government  together,  from  the  face 
of'the  land. 

And  here  let  me  notice  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  firom  Augusta, 
(Mr.  Johnson.)  He  made  an  ominous  remark  which  I  have  not  forgotten.  He  said, 
that  "  if  we  of  the  East  had  no  slaves,  their  places  would  be  supplied  by  white  men." 
In  whit  signification  did  he  make  this  remark  ?  Suppose  their  places  were  filled  by 
white  men.'  Then  we  are  askinff  much  less  than  we  are  entitled  to. 

But,  their  places  are  not  supplied  by  white  men.  What  then  ?  Are  you  to  form  a 
Constitution  as  if  they  were  not  here  ?  As  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  formed  no  part  of  its  interests  .'  The  observation  shows,  eitlier  that  we 
ask  less  than  is  our  due,  or  it  gives  cause  for  the  foreboding  that  the  new  Constitu- 
tion is  to  be  fashioned  as  if  slaves  were  mere  intruders  here,  to  whose  existence  no' 
regard  is  to  be  given. 

Permit  me  to  make  another  observation.  I  told  you  that  in  looking  at  tliis  impor- 
tant and  delicate  interest,  it  was  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  subject  of  taxation, 
but  that  we  ought  to  look  steadily  on  all  the  dangers  which  surround  it.  Is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  tell  tliis  Assembly,  tliat  in  regard  to  these  interests,  respect  is  to  be 
had  to  legislation  which  affecU  it  even  as  property  ?  That  a  wise  regard  to  interests 
and  feelmsrs  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Slate,  present  an  irresistible  claim  on  our 
brethren  o?  the  West,  not  to  push  tlieir  theories  so  as  to  take  away  from  us  tlie  power 
to  govern  our  slaves,  and  make  laws  of  police  for  them  ?  By  tlie  transit  of  power  to 
hands  not  acqnainted  with  our  situation  and  dangers,  and  shielded  by  a  barrier  of 
motinlains,  who  have  no  fears  to  sharpen  their  intellect  to  the  approach  of  evil,  and 
who  know  not  how  to  adapt  laws  to  the  wants,  the  condition,  the  feehngs,  and  th© 
fwasions  of  the  shives  in  reg  ird  to  tliose  who  retain  them  in  bondajre,  mteresto,  not 
of  property  merely,  but  of  life  itself,  are  implicated  ;  these,  and  all  their  dearest  con- 
nexions. .  1  ^     XL 

I  pass  with  much  pleasure  fror.i  such  a  subject,  to  a  view  more  congenial  to  the 
•pirit  in  which  I  entered  this  Convention.  Sir,  I  canie  here  iir>t  to  exasperate,  but 
to  soothe  the  asperities  of  otlier  minds  :  not  to  arrest  the  march  of  reforni,  (as  far  as 
vefbrm  oucrht  to  be  allowed  to  g  >.)  but  to  enter  on  the  task  of  repairing  Uie  ConsUtU' 
tion,  in  j^rfect  good  faith :  with  professions  not  upon  my  Ims  merely,  but  springing 
firom  my  heart :  not  made  on  tliis  floor  to  suit  the  occasion,  but  resolved  on  and  pro- 
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mulgated  before  I  came  hero.  I  reject  as  an  unworthy  suggestion,  the  idea,  that  the 
course  of  any  member  here  is  intended  as  a  mere  deception  to  beguile  this  Assenbly, 
and  to  cheat  the  people  out  of  tlieir  rightful  claim  to  reform.  It  must  be  obviom  to 
rou,  Sir,  and  to  this  Committee,  that  it  is  my  earnest  wish  lo  avoid  every  topic  ciku- 
ated  to  disturb  tlie  tranquil,  judicious,  and  candid  consideration  b^  this  body,  of  every 
subject  which  comes  before  it.  In  the  process  of  tlie  debate,  it  lias  nleased  many 
gentlemen  who  are  in  favour  of  adopting  the  report  uf  the  Legislative  Committee,  to 
represent  the  West  as  having  sufiered  for  years  under  the  most  cruel  neglect  of  iU 
rights. 

They  have  been  represented  to  us,  as  year  aAer  year,  bringing  their  complainii  to 
the  Legislature,  and  as  being  either  rudely  repelled,  or  treated  with  the  most  calloui 
indifference.  Sir,  I  feel  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  show,  that  the  princiMil  ground  of 
this  complaint,  is  a  gross  mistake  of  the  nature  and  state  of  things.  Even  the  last 
and  latest  complaint ;  that  which  gentlemen  urge  upon  us,  as  a  most  a^rgnvated 
grievance ;  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  this  Convention  is  constituted,  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  1  regretted  to  hear  tlie  gentleman  from  Augusta  ur^  this  topic 
with  a  view  to  influence  thij  body.  Afler  enumerating  otlier  causes  of  complaint, 
he  reminded  us  of  our  responsibihty  resulting  from  the  gross  injustice  committed  in 
the  apportionment  by  which  the  representation  in  tliis  body  was  prescribed,  and  that 
a  majority  of  this  Assembly  represented  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  did  not  understand  him  lo  complain  on  tliis  subject,  tliat  the  questioii,  whether 
there  should  be  a  Convention  or  not,  was  first  propounded  to  the  freeholders  of  the  State? 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  complain  of  this.  If  any  such  complaint  is  heard  in  aoj 
quarter  of  this  House,  let  it  at  once  be  silenced  ;  for,  this  limitation  was  prescribed  bj 
the  advocates  of  Ctmvention  themselves.  It  was  those  who  sought  to  have  tbif 
Convention  a  sembled,  wh  >  volunteered  in  proposing  such  a  restriction.  The  quali* 
fied  voters  oi  Virgtnui,  tu  whom  her  sovereign  power  is  confided,  were  those  to  whom 
they  made  their  appeal  to  decide  tlie  question,  whether  the  Convention  shoold  be 
called  or  no,  and  on  the  same  principle  they  were  made  the  electors  of  this  body. 
Instead  of  claiming  the  utmost  extent  of  the  principle  here  insisted  on,  and  pnng 
uncontrolled  sway  to  numbers  of  ail  classes,  reference  was  had  to  the  voters  only. 
Now,  I  find  from  the  result  of  the  calculation  of  a  friend  in  whom  J  have  all  confi- 
dence, that  the  following  is  tlie  amount  of  representation  in  this  body  of  the  differvnt 
sections  of  the  State,  having  regard  only  to  the  number  of  voters.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  charged,  in  lo2J,  witli  a  land  tax,  was  1>2,000  in  round  numbers.  Thif 
sum  is  t(>  be  taken  as  a  dividend  ;  3(),00U,  out  of  this  1^2,000,  are  on  the  land  books  of 
the  counties  beyond  tlie  Blue  Hidge,  and  5<>,000  on  those  East  of  that  Ridge.  Ac- 
carduig  to  the  apportitmment  of  tliat  number,  among  the  twenty- four  Senaiortal  Di»- 
tricU,  that  dividend  divided  by  twenty-four  will  give  the  quotient  of  3,dl)0  freeholders 
to  each  district.  Take  the  J(),OUO  which  includes  every  name  x»n  the  land  books  for 
the  counties  beyond  tlie  mountains,  divide  that  by  3,b(K).  and  the  quotient  is  nine; 
nine  districts,  tlierefbre,  beyond  the  Ridge  is  tlie  utmost  claim  tliat  can  be  aaserted  by 
the  West,  and  have  they  not  nine  ?  But,  let  us  loot  furtlier.  That  number  of  36,^00 
includes  all  the  names  on  the  Commissioners*  books  in  all  the  counties  West  of  the 
Ridge.  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  of  tlie  West,  and  to  tlie  Sherifi' 
returns,  when  I  say  that  a  large  number  of  tliese  names — one  tenth  at  least— are  the 
names  of  ntm-residents.  Am  I  not  correct?  Is  not  much  of  that  land  ideal  ?  And 
b  not  much  of  it  owned  by  residents  of  Uie  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  for  non-re«- 
denU  of  tlie  Slate  ?  1  earnestly  desire,  and  it  would  give  me  inexpressible  pUa- 
sure,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  our  Western  breth  en  on  tiiis  subject.  I  ask  those  con- 
versant with  the  Western  counties,  to  take  up  the  land  book  and  to  say  if  one-tenth 
is  not  less  tlian  the  due  allowance.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  have  mne  districts, 
when,  if  tie  prmcip.e  of  the  ge  itlemen  from  N  .rf  jlk  and  Augusta,  (Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Johnson,)  were  to  be  strictly  applied,  they  would  not  have  more  than  eight 
They  have  then  a  larger  representation  than  tliey  are  entitled  to,  and  this,  though  we 
totally  disregard  tlie  slave  population  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

This  view  is  profitable  in  its  bearing  on  another  object  These  returns  are  for 
182f),  and  therefore  adapted  to  tlie  augmented  strength  of  the  West  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  permit  me  to  use  their  own  claim  of  rapid  increase — and  thus  to  show 
how  far  short  these  estimates  must  have  been  of  the  number  of  voters  in  the  year 
1817,  when,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  tlie  Senatorial  DistricU,  tlie  West  was  then 
allowed  a  larger  represenUtion  in  tlie  Senate  than  they  are  now  entitled  to.  1  «sk, 
tlierefore,  whether  in  the  change  of  the  Senatorial  Districte,  instead  of  being  dcpre*- 
sed  and  defrauded,  they  have  not  been  assigned  even  a  larger  share  of  politioil  power 
than  on  their  own  principles  they  were  entitled  to.  Yet,  it  is  said,  and  said  again, 
and  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  assertion,  tliat  they  are  languishmg  under  lbs 
oppressive  legislation  of  a  hard-hearted  minority.  Look  at  their  representation  in  the 
House  of  Delegates.  Tiiey  have  eighty  members  out  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen, 
tliat  IS,  more  than  nme  to  fifteen.   Reduce  it  to  the  proportion  of  eight  to  sixteen,  and 
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their  title  on  the  same  basis  is  only  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  viz :  to  seventy-one. 
During  this  whole  time,  therefore,  while  all  these  doleful  complaints  have  been  utter- 
ed, they  have  been  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  representation  ten  per  cent,  greater 
than  they  can  justly  claim.  Now,  Sir,  1  do  not  bring  this  as  a  matter  of  reproach, 
or  an  item  of  debit  or  credit,  but  my  sole  object  is  to  disabuse  their  minds  and  free 
them  £roni  the  influence  of  imaginary  grievances,  and  then  bring  them  to  the  real 
questions  before  this  body  with  ah  that  spirit  of  conciliation,  harmony  and  good  will 
which  a  frank  correction  of  errors,  is  calculated  to  produce  ;  cherishing,  as  1  do,  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Convention  may  conduce  to  the  fu- 
ture eood  feeling,  confidence  and  affection  of  different  parts  of  the  State.  I  do  tiiis 
that  i  may  expel  that  festering  sore,  that  tliey  may  be  convinced  tliat  they  have  mis- 
conceivi   "   '    '  wrong  has  been  done  them  on  their  own  prin- 

ciples, 1  to  them  by  tlieir  own  scales  and  by  their  own 

weights 

In  the  milar  influences,  I  will  now  advert  to  the  state- 

ment of  I,  to  show  tliat  on  the  yery  foundation  he  laid, 

if  we  di  Lo  results,  the  question  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  a 

mere  foi 

But  h  to  the  notice  of  tlie  gentleman  flrom  Augusta 

the  ioAi]  Juced  to  practice,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 

resolulif  se,  as  explained  by  his  coadjutor  from  Loudoun 

fMr.  M  presentation  on  the  basis  of  white  population. 

The  giei  s  process.     He  did  not  controvert  the  propoei- 

tioa  con  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  but  maintained  the  re- 

potitof  1  _  the  ground  that  the  two  were  equivalenhi.    He 

claimed  Chat  equal  amounts  of  population  would  produce  equal  numbers  of  qualified 
electors.  On  this  postulute,  he  assumed,  that  the  total  numbers  of  white  persons  in 
aay  region  of  the  State  was  a  fair  exponent  of  the  number  of  voters  it  would  fur- 
niaih,  and  the  numbers  of  population  and  of  voters,  having  the  same  ratio,  however 
different  their  sum,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  whichever  should  be  restnled  to,  in 
making  the  apportionment  of  representation.  l{  one  hundred  of  gross  population, 
wberever  situated,  gave  ten  voters  and  in  that  proportion,  it  would  be  just  as  accurate 
to  take  a  gross  population  for  your  computation  of  the  amount  of  representation,  as 
to  take  the  voters. 

The  gentleman  from  Augusta,  does  not  deal  with  these  equivalents,  or  go  on  these 
postulates.  He  has  tried  tiie  effect,  and  has  not  conjectured  Uiut  if  a  given  number 
of  whites,  in  one  part  of  tha  State,  furnish  a  certain  number  of  voters,  tlie  same  num- 
ber of  whites  in  any  other  part  would  furnish  a  like  number  of  voters.  He  has  found 
the  poetulate  of  the  ^nUeman  from  Loudoun  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  result  shows 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  irresistible  proofs  of  the  sagacity  with  which  my  friend 
firom  Chesterfield  seized  the  true  criterion  of  the  question  in  debate.  Though  in  its 
Carta  his  proposition  was  supposed  to  be  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  West,  the  re- 
sult of  these  calculations  furnishes  demonstrable  proof  of  its  correctness. 

1  need  not  go  into  an  examination  of  the  classifications  of  the  genUemon  from  Au- 
gusta, made  of  the  quantum  of  power  to  each  portion  of  the  State,  deduced  by  his 
ai&rent  processes.  The  necessity  of  tiiis  is  removed  by  the  fact  Uiat  we  have  the 
amoont  in  gross,  and  that  the  question  is  between  the  two  sections  of  tiie  State,  divi- 
ded by  the  Blue  Ridge. 

On  the  basis  of  qu^fied  voters,  on  the  Commissioners*  books,  the  Western  district 
has  nine  more  members  than  its  due  in  the  lower  House,  and  one  more  in  tlie  upper. 
The  gentieman  shakes  his  head  when  I  designate  the  Blue  Ridge  as  separating  the 
rival  interests  of  the  State.  Be  it  so.  But  let  me  tell  him,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
little  value  to  us,  to  look  to  any  line.  We  can  advance  one  step  with  the  aid  of  the 
elements  of  apportionment  we  have  obtained  from  his  estimate,  by  first  taking  this 
primary  division  of  the  State.  We  can  say  these  are  to  be  the  estimated  amount  of 
representatives  beyond  tiie  Blue  Ridg^,  and  leave  the  sub-division  to  tiiem.  Leave 
that  estimated  for  the  East  to  us,  and  we  will  easily  sub-divide.  There  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty on  this  score.  But,  look  to  the  estimated  amounts  for  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
State.  What  are  they  ?  I  could  not  take  down  the  results  of  the  gentleman's  cal- 
culations, and  so  cannot  speak  witii  precision,  as  to  the  particular  sums  ;  but,  1  receiv- 
ed this  impression  from  the  whole,  that  taking  Uie  whole  number  of  tiiose  who  pay 
land  tax  in  Uie  £ast  and  West,  divided  by  the  Ridge,  and  giving  them  representation 
in  proportion,  and  tiien  making  a  re-partition  between  the  two  sections  of  tiie  East, 
and  the  two  sub-divisions  of  tiie  West,  I  think  the  difference  between  the  results  of 
this,  and  an  apportionment  on  the  ratio,  that  the  amendment  under  consideration 
suppUes,  will  not  amount  to  an  unit.  The  gentleman  may  say,  whether  or  not  I  am 
right.  That  tlie  numbers  do  very  nearly  approximate,  is  certain.  How  much  the 
dmerence  may  be,  is  unworthy  serious  deliberation.  Here,  then,  the  genUeman  from 
Augusta,  and  the  gentieman  from  Loudoun,  stand  on  a  ground  of  apportionment. 
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which  leaves  the  four  grand  diyisionB  of  the  State,  almost  as  they  will  stand  on  the 
mixed  basis. 

If  you  take  the  Federal  number  and  work  by  tliat  rule,  it  will  bring  yeu  to  nearly  the 
same  result.  Now,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  memorable  fact,  that  this  con- 
currence of  three  different  processes,  all  leading  to  the  same  result,  shows  the  justice 
and  sagacity  of  tiie  scheme  of  the  gentleman  tirom  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green.) 

He  resorted  to  tlie  plan  of  a  mixed  basis  of  taxation  and  representation^  not 
arbitrary — nor  with  a  view  to  claim  and  to  conquer  power,  but  on  mature  delibera* 
tion,  weighing  various  interests  as  tliey  exist — and  not  from  mere  speculation — and 
it  does  happen,  sucJi  is  the  influence'of  th€    "  property 

merely,  but  men)  on  tiie  other  classes  of  pt  aniumty, 

as  to  render  it  indispensable  that  they  shoul  And  it  is 

anotiier  and  most  striking  evidence  of  tiie  si  ho  origi- 

nated the  Federal  number.   It  acts  on  the  jus  ly.     Tiie 

slave  population  acts,  nut  only  as  the  labonng  the  place 

of  men.     Wherever  slavery  exists,  aud  you  li  )r  its  go- 

vernment, and  there  is  any  property  qualific  >biect,  or 

very  nearly  so,  by  adding  tliree-iiiihs  of  tlie  si;  ig  all  the 

voters,  and  apportioning  your  representation  i 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  consoling.      1  the  pro- 

cesses meet  and  coincide :  and  then  tiie  only  result  by 

either  calculation,)  not  whidi  ratio  shall  b<  but  whik 

shall  be  fixed  upon  as  the  rule  of  future  appor  rery  con- 

sideration of  wisdom  and  of  convenience,  requires  that  wedlncardat  once,  other 
modes  of  calculation,  and  take  tiie  easy,  simple,  practical  plan  of  the  Federal  number, 
and  make  our  apportionment  by  that. 

Wiiy  are  we  to  take  tiiis  ?  Not  arbitrarily,  but  because  it  agrees  with  the  other 
processes,  and  because,  if  any  other  is  resorted  to,  lor  the  future  rule,  you  force  an 
artificial  state  of  things,  by  holding  out. to  politicians  and  individuals,  inducentents 
to  produce  it,  with  a  view  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  political  power.  If  you  take 
taxation  as  your  rule,  legislation  may  be  moulded,  not  by  right  principles,  but  sinister 
views  to  it ;  influence  on  political  power  and  taxation  may  be  managed,  so  as  mat- 
ly  to  affect  the  balance  of  that  power. 

If  you  take  the  rule  of  qualified  voters  only,  then  you  encounter  the  difficulty  of 
accurately  determining  Uieir  number.  Tiie  very  element  of  calculation  is  wanting. 
If  you  ffo  to  the  Commissioners'  books,  you  encounter  llie  toil  and  expense  of  regis- 
tering all  the  lawful  voters  throughout  tliis  land  :  and  you  encounter^  besides,  the  ac- 
tive principle  alluded  to  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Augusta,  leading  men  to  make  aialse 
and  fraudulent  representation  of  the  number  of  those  votes,  and  give  an  artificial  ex- 
aggeration of  it;  and  thus  you  will  have  on  your  books,  a  host  of  men  of  straw,  who 
disappear  at  the  polls.  You  do  more.  And  I  wonder  that  the  strong  and  mascu- 
line mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  did  not  see  this  danger,  and  repudiate  the 
rule.  If  I  understood  him  aright,  there  is  no  one  who  regards,  with  a  stronger  feel- 
ing of  foreboding  and  solicitude,  that  part  of  our  duty  which  consists  in  prescribing 
tlie  qualification  of  voters,  than  the  gentleman.  I  have  the  authority  of  his  whole 
political  life,  (and  the  life  of  no  man  can  be  more  confidently  appealed  to,  to  deter- 
mine the  future  from  the  past,)  for  this  assertion.  And  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quences, if  he  adopts  this  principle  as  a  future  test  of  political  power  ? 

The  very  first  effect  of  it,  will  be  to  turn  tlie  thoughts  of  this  Convention,  not  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reasons  which  legitimately  belong  to  the  subject,  but  to  its 
influence  on  the  grand  question  of  power. 

The  efleGt  will  be,  that  you  interpose  a  barrier  to  a  fair,  candid,  and  judicious  de- 
cision of  the  questions  aflecting  the  limits  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  I  am  not  snre 
tliat  I  am  exempt  myself  from  the  operation  of  such  an  influence.  I  fear  that  my 
mind  may  be  turned  away,  from  considerations  justly  belonging  to  those  questions, 
by  the  important  and  decisive  influence  of  whatever  principles  we  adopt,  to  regulate 
the  Right  of  Suffrage,  on  the  all-absorbing  question  now  under  consideration. 

This  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  fixing  upon  the  ratio  of  voters,  as  a  principle  of  fu- 
ture action.  But,  what  will  be  the  effect  in  future  ?  Fraud  and  simulation  in  fixing 
the  number  of  voters.  Insuperable  difficulty  will  arise  in  getting  at  tlie  real  number 
of  voters.  And  allowing  you  to  get  at  it  first,  what  will  be  tSie  result  hereafter? 
We  propose,  by  the  resolution  in  tlie  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  to  extend 
the  Right  of  Suffrage,  so  as  to  include  many  new  classes  of  voters.  We  embrace  all 
who  are  house-keepers,  and  have  been  assessed  for,  and  have  paid  revenue  taxes.  I 
know  not  if  it  will  be  carried  to  that  extent — but  that  has  been  proposed.  But,  as- 
suming that  that  rule  shall  obtain,  what  is  the  number  of  qualified  voters  when  we 
look  to  the  numbers,  not  now,  but  in  after  time  ?  When  we  fix  the  time  the  CcnB«i 
shall  be  taken,  we  cannot  look  to  a  former  Census,  but  to  that  taken  in  the  same  y^ 
the  apportionment  shall  be  made ;  and  that  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  allotment 
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Well.  Atid  what  is  tlie  expense  at  which  the  ascendancy  of  political  power  may  be 
purchased  ?  Aye,  purchased  ? — pat  up  to  auction — and  you  the  offerers.  The  deliii- 
quenU  in  the  payment  of  a  county  levy  shiUing  tax  will  probably  average  one  hundred 
and  ^y  or  two  hundred  for  each  county,  and  they,  it  may  be  p^euumed,  have  not 
taxable  property.  The  number  of  w>ters  at  this  time,  taking  as  tlie  criterion  of  suf- 
frage, the  payment  of  a  revenue  tax,  are  probably  about  35,000  West  of  the'Kidge  ; 
and  by  the  calculation  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  there  are  15,000  or  20,(:(K) 
more  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  either  have  no  property  at  all,  or  no  taxable 
property.  You,  Sir,  well  know,  as  every  member  of  this  Convention  knows,  tliat 
Brom  the  manner  in  which  the  assessments  are  made,  every  individual,  by  his  own 
mere  ipse  dixit,  may  qualiiy  himself  to  vote,  so  far  as  tliat  qualification  depends  on 
having  his  name  on  the  commissioner's  book,  and  an  assessment  of  a  tax  on  property. 
Supposi     "  "  manufacturer  who  has  in  his  employ  five  hundred 

day-JalM  lubject  to  his  beck  9fid  call — though  not  one  of 

them  m  taxable  or  other  4)rop*rty,  yet  every  one  of  them 

may  at  ]  the  commissioner,  affect  to  own  a  horse  or  some 

property  han  four  cent^,  and  give  in  tliat  as  property  owned 

oy  him  i  and  this  tax  bdng  paid,  he  ranks  as  a  voter,  and 

more  tlu  s  computation  when  representation  is  to  be  appor- 

tioned. 7  be  added  to  the  number  of  voters,  at  an  expense 

of  $800  ),000  may,  nay,  will  change  tli»*  entire  balance  of 

pohtical  Lit  up  that  balance  at  a  wretched  auction,  and  sell 

It  for  a  1  ^ntlemen  close  their  eyes  to  tliis  view  of  the  sub- 

ject?    I  downward  course,  let  us  go  tlie  whole  length 

at  once,  ^  frauds  to  bring  upon  us  all  the  practical  conse- 

ouences  ;rhich  we  may  go  in  extending  tiie  Right  of  Suf- 

frage. Let  us  at  once  adopt  the  plan  of  Universal  SuHrage — admit  paupers  and  all  to 
the  polls.  Let  us  give  full  efficacy  to  the  so  niucli  loved  principle  of  numbers  to  its 
whole  extent.  Let  us  no  longer  struggle  witli  each  otlier  under  vain  di.sguises,  but 
consent  Uke  men  in  the  face  of  day,  tliat  we  will  take  Universal  Suffrage  as  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax,  (Mr.  Fitzhuj^h,)  tlie  gentleman  frbm  Au- 
gusta, (Mr.  Johnson,)  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge.)  and  to  all  tlie 
gentlemen  on  that  side  the  House,  if  tliey  do  not  render  this  almost  inevitjible ;  if 
fiiey  resort  to  such  a  principle  as  is  now  proposed,  not  for  the  present  only,  but  for  all 
fhture  tunes,  as  Uie  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  representation  :  and  then  I  solemnly 
ask  them,  are  they  prepared  with  tlieir  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Suffrage,  to  incur 
this  consequence  ? 

Sir,  I  renounce  it.  I  call  on  others,  and  especially  the  gentlemen  to  whom  1  have 
appealed,  to  join  me  in  renouncing  it,  and  to  unite  to  lurnish  some  ground  on  which 
ail  can  meet,  and  this  vexed  question  be  terminated,  at  least, so  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned. Let  us  renounce  all  our  processes.  This  I  hold  out  to  our  antagonists  as  an 
(4ive  branch — I  tender  it  as  a  peace-offering — let  us  renounce  all  our  processes,  and 
take  results  and  fix  Uiem  in  the  Constitution,  and  wrangle  no  longer  about  a  form  of 
words.  Let  us  endeavor  to  fix  on  some  principle  to  guide  us  in  all  our  future  changes. 
Bat  if  we  cannot  do  tliis,  tlien  let  the  Constitution  be  silent,  as  to  the  rule  to  govern 
in  future,  and  leave  to  future  times  to  provide  for  future  exigencies.  Not  that  I  pre- 
fer or  approve  the  omission  in  tiie  Constitution  of  some  rule  ap[»licable  in  such  exi- 
^ncies.  I  would  acquiesce  in  it,  however,  ratlier  tlian  continue  tlie  tedious  and  per- 
nicious stiug^Ie  in  which  we  are  engaged.  If  our  brethren  in  the  West  will  discharge 
from  their  minds  imagrinary  injuries,  and  unseasonable  fastidiousness,  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  which  we  all  might  meet,  simple,  practicable,  already  established,  and  sus- 
taining a  most  important  interest  of^  the  State :  a  principle  which  adapts  itself  to  all 
changes — and  which,  if  the  prospects  held  out  in  the  West,  be  not  the  creations  of 
fiincy,but  the  prophetic  augury  of  wise  observation,  will  carry  tliere,  along  witli  its 
increasing  prosperity  and  population,  the  power  which  is  its  due. 

1  haFe  already  adverted  to  the  principles  on  which  I  became  a  member  of  this  Con- 
vention. They  were  known  to  tlie  public  before  1  became  a  depository  of  the  trust 
I  hold  here,  and  permit  me  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  West — brethren  of  tlie 
same  community,  if  my  wishes  shall  prevail,  bretliren  of  the  same  community,  we 
will  remain  in  all  time  to  come  ;  for  1  will  not  permit  my  mind  to  indulge  even  in  the 
hypothetical  anticipation  of  a  state  of  things  that  would  reconcile  me  to  a  separation 
of  the  State,  or  to  a  disunion  of  the  United  States.  In  that  term  disunion,  are  inclu- 
ded all  the  master  ills  that  can  affect  a  people  or  a  State.  Though  we  may,  and  cer- 
tainly will,  suffer  less  by  the  separation  than  the  West,  how  heart-sickening  is  this 
estimate,  not  of  blessings,  but  of  woes  !  Come  disunion  when  it  may,  it  is  due  to  tlie 
candour  of  this  debate,  to  say,  that  strong  as  we  are,  it  will  bring  to  us  a  measure  of 
evil,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  our  Nortliern  neighbours  will  suffer.  Nay,  I  fear, 
that  if  the  extremity  of  suffering  to  wliich  the  several  parts  of  the  Union  would  be 
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exposed  by  so  disastrous  an  event,  could  be  accurately  guaged,  the  painfull  pre-emi- 
nence of  superior  suffering  would  be  found  to  belong  to  the  Southern  States. 

I  have  not  myself,  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  West.  I  am  a  friend  to 
internal  improvement.  I  have  manifested  it  not  by  professions  merdv,  but  l^  acts 
in  dischargee  of  my  solemn  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  To  the  gentle- 
man fromXoudoun.  (Mr.  Mercer,)  I  allow  the  meed  of  praise,  of  beine  the  author  of 
the  law  which  established  the  Board  of  Public  "Works,  and  munificently  endowed  it 
To  his  zeal  and  influence,  its  success  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed — If  praise  it  be,  I  may 
claim  for  myself,  that  which  belongs  to  an  humble  but  earnest  ally  m  the  same  cause. 
It  had- my  support — and  therein,  I  think  I  gave  no  indication  of  hostility  to  Western 
interests.  I  still  continue  the  friend  of  internal  improvement  within  those  limits 
which  its  true  friends  are  dispoQ^d  to  assiffn  to  it.  I  am  hostile  to  gorseouB  and  viaon- 
ary  schemes,  calculated  only  to  delude  the  public  mind,  to  playl}elore  the  imagina- 
tion the  Image  of  a  great  bat  unattainable  good,  or  if  not  unattainable,  to  be  accom- 
plished only  at  a  cost  more  than  all  the  benefit  it  can  yield  will  cotmterbalance.  The 
true  test  of  tlie  expediency  of  attempting  improvements  of  every  kind,  is  that  which 
was  laid  down  by  my  friend  from  Au^ista,  (Mr.  Johnson.)  Let  tliat  be  always  ap- 
plied, and  with  caution  and  care.  When  I  see  presented  to  me  a  scheme  for  any 
work  for  improvinff  the  state  of  the  country,  and  1  llud  it  to  be  such,  tliat  those  who 
receive  the  aid  will  be  able  themselves  to  return  the  sum  expended,  or  a  reasonable 
interest  on  it,  I  shall  always  be  willing  to  advance  for  their  aid  the  treasure  and  credit 
of  the  Slate.  And  let  me  add,  that  tiiis  is  not  a  singular  sentiment  by  any  means  in 
.  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  State  :  andjipthing  can  exterminate  that  feeling  and  turn 
all  the  kindly  and  wholesome  affections  of  the  people  of  the  East,  to  gall  and  bitter- 
ness, but  a  callous  indifference  to  the  miglity  interests  they  hold,  and  the  tremendous 
dangers  to  which  those  interests  are  exposed,  and  expose  those  who  hold  them.  Jf 
the  East  shall  find  or  have  just  cause  to  suspect  tliat  callous  indifference,  not  to  their 
property  merely,  but  to  their  happiness  and  their  safety ;  not  to  a  matter  of  pence 
and  farthings,  but  to  their  existence  itself;  the  effect  will  be  a  state  of  constant  in- 

?uietude,  of  uninterrupted  apprehension — a  total  destruction  of  quiet  and  happiness. 
f  to  this  indifference  shall  be  added  a  grasping  and  intractable  spirit — a  resort  to 
themes>bf  anofry  declanmtion  to  overbear  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  delusion,  in- 
stead of  weighing  with  candour  their  claims,  and  estimatm^  them  with  the  kinddesi 
of  fraternal  Keling — ^then,  tliat  will  be  done  in  the  East,  which  some  gentlemen  think 
has  been  done  in  tlie  West.  There  will  be  concert  and  combination.  Stimulated  by 
the  feelings  produced  by  that  most  intolerable  e\il,  and  ever-present  sense  of  insecu- 
rity, tliey  will  regard  the  inexorable  authors  of  it,  willi  fierce  and  angry  hostilitv,  and 
every  collision  will  heat  the  blood,  and  tend  to  melt  into  one  common  mass,  all  their 
interests  and  passions,  and  tlien  tlie  two  divisions  of  the  State  will  stand  confronted 
with  each  other ;  with  passions  aroused ;  fraternal  feelings  exasperated  into  bitter- 
ness ;  and  then  the  minority  in  the  East,  impelled  by  one  feeling,  and  directed  by 
common  will,  will,  (as  tlie  ^ntleman  says  tliat  of  the  West  has  done,)  practically 
control  the  power  of  the  majority.  The  tendency  of  the  claims  so  inexorably  ur;^ed 
in  total  disregard  of  the  rights  and  security  of  tlie  East,  is  to  break  the  cement  which 
has  heretofore  so  consotidated  Western  feelings  and  interests,  and  to  fuse  all  the 
people  of  tlie  East,  as  it  were,  into  one  body  having  but  one  soul. 

I  invoke  gentlemen  to  take  this  view — I  ask  them,  whetlier  they  can  tliink  of  act- 
ing so  as  to  produce  this  violent  wrenching  of  all  the  feelings  which  ought  to  bind 
us  as  members  of  one  political  family,  and  plant  a  thorn  in  the  wound  made  by  the 
violent  divulsion  which  will  rankle  for  all  lime  to  come,  and  as  an  eloquent  adyocate 
of  American  rights  said,  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  an  analogous  case,  produce  that 
immedicahile  vwnusy  for  which  time  has  no  lenitive,  and  no  physician  a  cure. 

Mr.  Stanard  having  resumed  his  seat,  the  question  was  propounded  from  the  Chair, 
and  after  a  pause,  seemed  likely  to  be  taken,  when 

Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairnian :  It  has  been  with  great  disappointment,  and  yet  deeper  regret,  that 
I  have  perceived  an  invincible  repugnance  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  representing 
here,  a  large  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  extending  from  Cape  Henry  to  the 
Mountains,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  North  Carolina  line,  that  portion  of  it  io 
which  my  own  district  is  situated,  to  take  a  share  in  this  debate — a  repugnance  not 
resulting — I  say  so  from  my  personal  knowled^  of  many  of  them — not  resultiD^ 
from  any  want  of  ability,  nor  from  the  want  of  a  just,  modest,  and  manly  confidence 
in  the  abilities  they  possess.  I  have  looked  to  Norfolk ;  I  have  looked  to  Southamp- 
ton ;  I  have  looked  to  Dinwiddle;  I  have  looked  to  Brunswick,  for  the  display  of 
talent  which  I  knew  to  exist :  but.  Sir,  I  have  looked  in  vain. 

And  it  is  this  circumstance  only — I  speak  it  with  a  sincerity,  I  have  too  much  selP" 
respect  to  vouch  for,  which  has  induced  me  to  overcome  the  insuperable  aversiooj 
insuperable  untU  now  ;  that  I  have  felt,  to  attract  towards  myself  the  attention  of  *• 
Comimttee. 
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As  long  as  I  have  had  any  fixed  opinions,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  Constitation  of  Virginia,  under  which  I  have  lived  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
with  all  its  faults  and  tailings,  and  with  ail  the  objections  which  practical  men — not 
theorists  and  iVBionary  speculators,  have  urged  or  can  urge  against  it,  as  tlie  very 
best  Constitution ;  not  for  Japan ;  not  for  Chma ;  not  for  ^lew  England;  or^r  Old 
£nf land ;  but  for  this,  onr  ancient  (^Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

But,  I  am  not  such  a  bigot  as  to  be  unwilling,  under  any  circumstances,  however 
imperious,  to  change  the  Con^tution  under  which  I  was  born ;  I  may  say,  certainly 
under  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  under  which,  I  had  hoped  to  be  carried  to  my 
grave.  My  principles  on  that  subject  are  these  :  the  grievance  must  first  be  clearly 
s^ified,  aod  fully  proved  ;  it  must  be  vital,  or  rather,  deadly  in  its  efiiect;  its  mag- 
nitude must  bd  such  as  will  justify  prudent  and  reasonable  men  in  taking  the  always 
de/icate,  often  *  ing  innovations  in  their  fundamental  law ;  and 

the  remtdy  pi  lable  and  adequate  to  the  end  in  view.     When 

the  grievance  s  de  out,  1  hold  him  to  be  not  a  loyal  subject,  but 

a  political  bigol  ^PP^y  the  suitable  remedy. 

Bat,  I  wuJ  :  o  a  political  physician  ;  come  his  diploma  from 

whence  it  may  rescribe  all  the  medicines  in  the  Pharmacopceia, 

not  only  for  the  but  for  all  the  diseases  of  every  possible  kind  I 

ever  might  hav  '.  my  principles,  and  1  am  willing  to  carry  them 

<wit',  for,  I  will  s  which  I  may  not  fairly  carry  out  in  practice. 

Jadgii,  tiien,  i  pain,  1  found  that  not  one  department  of  this 

Government — i  ve.  Executive  or  Judicial — nor  one  branch  of 

either,  was  \ef\  irit  of  innovdtion  ;  (for  I  cannot  call  it  reform.) 

When  even  the  senate,  which  had  so  lately  been  swept  by  the 

besim  of  innova  had  not  gone  untouched  or  unscathed.     Many 

innovations  are  proposed  to  be  made,  witliout  any  one  practical  grievance  having  been 
even  suggested,  much  less  shown. 

Take  that  branch  of  the  Government  which  was  so  thoroughly  reformed  in  1816, 
uid  even  that  is  not  untouched.  Sir,  who  ever  heard  a  whisper,  alf  urbe  condita  to 
,  this  day,  that  the  Senators  of  Virginia  were  tbo  youthful  ?  I  never  heard  such  a  senti- 
ment m  mv  life.  And  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  what  man  ever  heard  that  the 
members — \  speak  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  aggregate — that  the  members  were  too 
young?  Yet,  even  tliere — it  is  to  be  declared,  that  all  men  who  might  be  elected  to 
that  body  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-four,  are  to  be  disfranchised  ; 
and  as  regards  the  Senate,  all  between  the  ages  of  twenty -one  and  thirty.  Yes,  Sir, 
not  only  the  spring  and  seed-time,  but  the  summer  and  harvest  of  Hfe  ;  that  delight- 
fnl  aeason  which  neither  you.  Sir,  nor  1  can  ever  recal ;  the  dearest  and  the  best  por- 
tion of  our  hves  ;  during  tliis  period  of  nine  years,  the  very  prime  of  human  life, 
men  are  to  be  disfranchised.  And  for  what  i  Yor  a  political  megrim,  a  freak — no  evil 
is  suggested.  The  case  is  certainly  very  rare,  that  a  man  under  thirty  is  elected  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  It  will  then  be  said,  there  is  no  privation,  and,  therefore,  no 
injury.  Bat,  Sir,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  man's  being  not  elected,  and 
a  fundamental  law  stamping  a  stigma  upon  him  bv  which  he  is  excluded  from  the 
noblest  privilege  to  which  no  merit  or  exertion  on  his  part  can  restore  him.  But,  all 
this,  I  suppose,  is  in  obedience  to  the  all-prevailing  principle,  that  vox popuU  vox  del; 
aye.  Sir,  the  aJl-prevailing  principle,  tliat  Numbers  and  Numbers  alone,  are  to  regu- 
late all  things  in  political  society,  in  the  very  teeth  of  those  abstract  natural  rights  ot 
man,  which  constitute  the  only  shadow  of  claim  to  exercise  this  monstrous  tyranny. 
With  these  general  remarks,  permit  me  to  attempt — (I  am  afraid  it  will  prove  an 
abortive  attempt)  to  say  sometliing  on  the  observations  of  other  gentlemen,  to  which 
I  have  given  the  most  profound  attention  I  am  capable  of.  Sir,  I  have  no  other  pre- 
fMration  for  this  task,  than  a  most  patient  attention  to  what  has  been  said  here,  and 
la  the  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  deep,  intense,  and  almost  annihi- 
lating thought  on  the  subjects  before  us.  This  is  all  the  preparation  that  1  have  made. 
I  cannot  foUow  the  example  which  has  been  set  me.  1  cannot  go  into  the  history  of 
my  past  life,  or  defend  my  political  consistency  here  or  elsewhere.  I  will  not  do  this 
for  this  reason:  I  have  always  held  it  unwise  to  plead  'till  I  am  arraigned,  and  ar- 
rai^ed  before  a  tribunal  having  competent  and  ample  jurisdiction.  My  political  con- 
SMtency  requires  no  such  defence.  My  claim  to  Republicanism  rests  on  no  patent 
taken  out  yesterday,  or  to  be  taken  out  to-morrow.  My  life  itself  is  my  only  vouch- 
er, a  life  spent  for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  most  grateful  of  constituents. 


>  conquered,  that  he  grounded  his  arms.  The  gentleman  farther  told  us  that,  finding 
Mm  native  country  and  his  early  friend?  on  this  side  the  mountain,  on  whose  behalf 
J|^  had  waged  tliat  gallant  war— he  found  he  hesitated  what  part  to  take  nmr,  until  his 
MBftitoents,  aye,  Sir— and  more  than  tliat,  his  property,  on  the  other  aide— and  he 
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has  taken  his  course  accordingly.  "Well,  Sir,  and  will  he  not  allow,  on  our  part, 
that  some  consideration  is  due  to  our  constituents,  although  they  happen  to  be  our 
neighbours ;  or  to  ovr  property ^  although  we  reside  upon  it  ?  Are  either  or  both  less 
dear  on  that  account  ?  .     t_      •        • 

But,  Sir,  I  put  it  to  the  Conunittee,  whether  the  gentleman  is  not  mistaken  m  point 
of  fact?  Whether  the  victory  is  indeed  won  ?  Every  one,  to  be  sure,  is  the  best  judge 
whether  he  is  beaten  or  not.  But,  I  put  it  to  the  gentleman  himself,  whether,  if  he 
were  now  fighting  along  side  of  his  noble  friend  fro^j  Chesterfield,  the  scale  mifht 
not  poBsiblv  turn  tlie  other  way  ?  No  man,  however,  is  compelled  to  fight  alter  be 
feels  himself  vanquished. 

Sir,  I  mean  no  ill-timed  pleasantry,  either  as  it  regards  the  place  whM'e  it  is  utUTed, 
the  person  to  whom  it  refers,  and  least  of  all,  as  it  respects  him  by  whom  the  remark 
is  made,  when  I  say,  that  in  this  prudent  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Augus- 
ta, ho  could  not  have  befm  exceeded  in  caution  and  forecast  by  a  certain  renowned 
Captain  Dugate  Dalgetty  himself  Sir,  the  war  being  ended,  he  takes  service  on  the 
"*  other  side  : — the  sceptre  having  passed  from  Judali,  the  gentleman  stretches  out  his 
arm  from  Richmond,  to  Rockfish  Gap,  to  intercept  and  clutch  it  in  its  passage. 

Among  various  other  observations  with  which  he  favoured  the  Committee,  he  prc^* 
tested  with  great  earnestness  against  opinions  relating  to  the  Federal  Government  or 
its  administration  being  introduced  here.  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  too  great  a  lawyer 
not  to  know,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  otir  Government : — it  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  Virginia : — and  if  a  man  were  disposed  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Constitation, 
nnd  the  adimnistration  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  could  not  do  it:  they  would  be 
forced  open.  Sir,  by  the  interests,  and  feelings,  aye,  and  by  the  passions  too,  which 
have  existed,  do  exist,  and  will  continue' to  exist,  as  long  as  Virginia  herself  shall 
have  existence. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  my  wgrets  that  one  of  the  most  inevitable  consequences  of 
these  changes,  if  they  shall  Uoie  effect,  w411  be  totally  to  change  all  the  politics  of 
Virginia  in  reference  to  Uie  Federal  Governm^t ;  (without  considering  the  hands  in 
which  it  may  happen  to  be  placed,)  and  1  do  confidently  believe,  that  me  very  great- 
est cause  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  hope  of  'producing  tliat  all-desired  change.^ 
In  many  cases  1  know  it  to  exist,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 
Sir,  we  canH  shut  our  eyes  to  tlie  Federal  Government. 

When  in  1788,  the  Convention  of  Virginia  adopted  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
part  of  her  Constitution,  they  effected  a  greater  change  in  our  Constitution  than  the 
wildest  reformer  now  suggests  to  us  :  to  estimate  the  amount  of  that  change  we  most 
have  reference  to  her  interests  and  power  at  that  day  :  if  not,  we  may  c2l  owryefees 
Statesmen,  but  the  world  will  apply  to  us  a  very  difierent  epithet.  Among  innume- 
rable causes  why  I  now  oppose  a  change,  is  my  full  recollection  of  the  chan^  which 
was  then  brought  about.  1  have  by  experience  learned  that  changes,  even  m  the  ot- 
dinary  law  of  uie  land,  do  not  always  operate  as  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  or  the  Legis- 
lative body,  may  have  anticipated :  and  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a  Government, 
whether  ready  made,  to  suit  casual  customers,  or  made  per  order,  is  the  very  last  that 
operates  as  its  framers  intended.  Governments  are  like  revolutions  :  you  may  put 
them  in  motion,  but  I  defy  you  to  control  tliem  after  they  are  tit-motion. 
^  Sir,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  cfearer  than  another,  it  is  Uiat  the  Federal  Constitii- 
tion  intended  tliat  the  State  Governments  should  issue  no  paper  money  ;  and  by  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Government  oower  "  to  coin  inonty,'^  it  was  intended  to  insure  the 
result  that  this  should  be  a  hara  money  Government : — and  what  is  it  ?  It  is  a  papei^ 
money  Government.  If  this  be  the  result,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  to  the  contra- 
ry— (Sir,  this  is  no  time,  as  the  late  illustrious  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
wont  to  say,  to  mince  words,)  and  tliese  Governments  have  turned  out  to  be  two  mo^ 
corrupt  paper-money  Governments,  and  you  could  not  prevent  it ;  how  can  we  ex- 
pect, now,  to  define  and  limit  the  operation  of  new  and  untried  principles?  For  new 
and  untried  the^  are ;  and  if  God  lends  me  strength,  I  will  prove  it. 

I  have  very  high  authority— the  authority  of  the  gentleman  froii\  Augusta— to  »y 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  intended  to  be  charged  only  with  the  external  re- 
lations of  the  country  :  but,  by  a  strange  transformation,  it  has  become  the  rejrulator, 
(abandoning  the  Colonial  trade  by  negligence,  or  incapacity,  or  both,  and  cnpptinc 
all  our  other  trade,)  it  has  become  tlie  regulator  of  the  interior  of  the  count^  J  ita 
roads ;  its  canals ;  and,  more  than  all,  of  its  productive,  or  rather  its  wnproducttt*  la- 
bour, (for  they  have  made  it  so.) 

Yet,  with  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  are  gravely  told  not  to  look  at  the 
Federal  Government  at  all.  And  this  in  the  Government  of  Virginia,  where,  to 
^se  a  very  homely  phrase,  but  one  that  exactly  suits  the  case,  we  can't  take  aitep 
without  breaking  our  shins  over  some  Federal  obstacle. 

Sir,  I  can  readily  see  a  very  strong  motive  for  wishing  to  do  away  all  past  distiac- 

tions  m  politics,  to  obhterate  the  memory  of  old  as  well  as  of  recent  events,  and  « 

more  to  come  with  something  like  equal  chances  into  the  political  lotteiy. 
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Let  me  return  to  my  illustration.  What  provision  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  either 
in  the  Constitation  of  Virginia  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  es- 
tablishes it  as  a  pnnciple,  that  the  Common  vealth  of  Virginia  should  be  the  sole  res- 
trainiof  and  regalating  power  on  the  mad  and  unconstitutional  usurpations  of  the 
Fedend  Government  ?  There  is  no  such  provision  in  either : — ^yet,  in  practice,  and  in 
feet,  thb  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  been,  to  mv  certain  knowledge,  for  more 
thtn  thirty  years,  the  sole  counterpoise  and  check  on  the  usurpations  of  the  Federal 
GoYemment — so  &i  as  tbey  hare  been  checked  at  all :  I  wish  they  had  been  checked 
more  effectually. 

For  a  long  time,  oar  brethren  of  the  South,  because  we  were  the  frontier  State  of 
the  great  Soutltem  division  of  the  Union,  were  dead  to  considfrations  to  which  they 
have,  I  feafc  awaked  too  late.  Virginia  waa  left  alone  and  unsupported,  unless  by 
the  feeble  aid  of  her  distant  ofispring,  Kentucky.  It  is  because  1  am  unwiHing  to 
five  up  this  check,  or  to  diminish  its  force,  that  1  am  unwBtlng  to  pull  down  the  edi- 
fice of  oar  State  Government  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar ;  aye,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion stone.  I  will  not  put  in  hazard  this  single  good,  for  all  the  benefits  the  warm« 
est  advocate  of  reform  can  hope  to  derive  from  the  results  of  this  body. 

The  gentleman  from  Augusta  told  us,  yesterday,  1  believe,  or  tiie  day  before,  or  the 
dav  before  that,  (I  really  do  not  remember  which.)  that  slaves  have  always  been  a 
■abject  of  taxation  in  Virginia,  and  that  a'  long  while  ago  neat  cattle  had  also  been 
taxed.  In  regard  to  these  horned  cattle,  I  tliink  they  have  occupied  full  ta  much  at- 
tention as  they  are  entitled  to  in  tiiis  debate.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  were 
then,  not  taxing  the  cattle  of  the  IVtsty  for  there  was  no  West,  but  a  few  scattered 
settlements  beyond  the  mountain ;  and  what  we  have  been  discussing  was  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  paid  by  the  East  and  the  West.  No  sooner  was  an  mlerest  in  thii 
•  labjeet  established  beyond  the  mountains,  than  the  tax  was  kid  aside.  At  that  time, 
Sir,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  throughout,  a  slave-holding  Commonwealth  : 
(vould  to  €rod  she  were  so  now.)  And  is  it  then  so  wonderful  tliat  slaves  should 
hive  been  a  subject  of  taxation  ^  Ye%  Sir :  Virginia  wa4  then  not  only  throughout, 
a  riave-holding,  but  a  tobacco-planting  Commonwealth.  You  can't  open  the  Statute 
JSook — I  mean  one  of  the  Old  Statute  Books,  not  those  tliat  have  been  defaced  by  the 
finger  of  reform — and  not  see  that  tobacco  was,  in  fact,  the  currency,  as  well  as 
staple  of  the  State.  We  paid  our  clerks'  fees  in  tobacco  :  verdicts  were  given  in  to- 
bacco :  and  bonds  were  executed  payable  in-tobacco.  That  accounts  for  it  all.  While 
a  large  portion  of  the  State  has  ceased  to  be  a  slave-holding,  and  a  still  larger  portion 
has  cetaed  to  be  a  tobacco-pUmting  community,  the  burden  haa  rested  on  the  necka 
of  a  comparatively  small,  unhappy,  and  I  will  say  it,  a  proscribed  caste  in  the  coni- 
manity.  Not  that  any  such  effect  was  intended,  when  all  were  tobacco-planters,  tax- 
es on  slaves  and  tobacco  were  fiiir  and  equal.  But,  time,  the  j^reatest  of  innovators, 
has  silently  operated  to  produce  this  great  and  grinding  oppressi  m.  My  nativity  cast 
my  lot  there.  I  am  one  of  them.  I  participate  in  all  tJieir  interests  and  feelings. 
And  if  I  had  been  told,  until  I  had  the  evidence  of  lact  to  prove  it — that  one  of  me 
great  slave^bolding  and  tobacco-planting  districts,  would  lend  itself  to  the  support  of 
uM  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  unmitigated,  or,  to  use  a  term  for  wnich  I 
am  indebted  to  the  ||Sitleman  from  Spottsylvania,  unmoll^ied,  or  unduleififd  by  any 
thing 'to  give  it  a  wholesome  operation,  I  would  not  have  believed  it.  Notliing  but 
ocalar  and  aoricular  demonstration,  would  have  made  me  believe  it  possible.     For  mj 

Crt,  1  had  not  only,  as  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  has  said,  never  have  been 
m,  but,  being  born  and  grown  up  as  I  am,  it  were  better  for  me  that  a  mill-stone 
were  hanged  about  my  neck,  and  I  cast  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea,  than  to 
reCnm  to  my  conatitaents  after  having  given  a  naked  vote  for  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir,  when  I  speak  of  danger,  from  what  quarter  does  it  come  ;  from  whom  ?  From 
the  com  and  oat  growers  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Faraun- 
koy  ?  From  the  fishermen  on  the  Chesapeake  ?  The  pilots  of  Elizabeth  City  ?  No, 
Sir — from  ourselves — from  the  great  slave-h  ildinw  and  tobacco  planting  districts  of 
the  State.  I  could  not  have  brought  myself  to  believe  it — notliing  could  have  persua- 
ded me  to  believe,  that  the  real  danger  which  threatens  this  great  interest,  should 
'  spring  from  those  districts  themselves.  And,  arrogant  and  presumptuous  as  it  may 
appear  in  me,  (these  epithets  have  been  applied  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,) 
I  will  risk  any  tiling  short  of  my  eternal  salvation  on  the  fact,  that  when  the  people 
of  that  region  come  to  understand  the  real  question,  jrou  will  as  soon  force  ratsbane 
down  their  throats,  as  a  Constitution  with  such  a  principle  in  it. 

TTie  gentleman  from  Augusta  told  us,  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  I  cannot  be  cer-. 
tain  as  to  the  precise  day,  with  some  appearance  as  if  it  were  a  grievance,  that  the 
people  had  interfered ;  and  he  asked  if  we  are  to  be  instructed  out  of  our  seats  ?  I 
answer,  yes.  Such  as  cannot  be  instructed  in  their  seats,  mmA  be  instructed  out  of 
^  ir  seats.    He  aays  the  voices  of  the  people  from  county  meetings  and  cross  roads 

I  taverns,  will  come  here  and  interrupt  the  harmony  of  oar  deliberations. 
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I  trust  they  will.  Though  the  people  have  hitherto  been  supine,  on  this  tide  the 
mountains,  I  trust  they  wiU  take  the  matter  into  tlieir  own  hands.  I  hope  they  are 
beginning  to  rouse  from  their  torpor :  and  1  know  it.  1  will  state  one  feet,  to  show 
that  the  current  of  public  sentiment,  is  fast  setting  in  on  our  side.  I  do  not  say  whe- 
ther it  was  for  or  against  us  before.  I  have  heard,  not  one,  not  ten,  not  fitly,  (and 
when  I  say  not  fiily,  1  mean  not  less,  but  more  than  that  number,)  of  inteUigent  men 
declare,  that  if  by  any  possibiUty,  they  could  liave  foreseen,  (poor  innocents,)  that 
such  were  to  be  the  results,  they  never  would  have  voted  for  this  Convention.  In 
the  mean  while,  not  a  single  convert  has  been  made  from  our  cause  ;  if  there  has, 
name  the  man ;  I  could  name  ten,  twenty,  aye,  fiAy;  and  if  I  were  to  resoit  to  docu- 
mentary evidence,  I  could  name  more.  So  far  am  I  from  being  one  of  those,  who 
wish  to  precipitate  the  question,  I  am  glad,  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  that  our  Sesnoo 
will  run  into  that  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  In  politics,  1  am  always  for  getting  the 
last  advices.  Tou  can  never  get  at  the  true  temper  of  the  public  mind,  tiS  the  occa- 
sion presents  itself  for  decisive  action. 

I  have  made,  and  shall  make,  no  disclaimer  of  having  intended  offence  to  any  pe^ 
son  or  party  in  this  body — and  this  for  the  same  reason  I  before  stated.  I  never  will 
plead,  till  I  am  arraigned  by  a  competent  tribunal— and  the  disclaimer  would  be  mis- 

S laced.  Gentlemen  on  all  sides,  have  spoken  of  the  intention  with  which  they  are 
emanding  power,  (for  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  Ufled  tlie  veil,  and  owned  to  us, 
that  power,  and  power  alone,  is  the  object  he  is  in  pursuit  of.)  Sir,  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect, when  I  say,  that  however  important  it  may  be  to  themselves,  to  me  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference — 1  speak  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  their  measai^s— 
whether  their  intents  be  wicked  or  charitable.  I  say,  the  demand  which  they  make, 
is  such  as  ought  to  alarm  every  considerate  and  fore-thoughted  man ;  and  tliat  there 
is  nothing  to  miti^te  tliat  alarm,  in  the  stern,  unrelenting,  inexorable,  remorseless 
cry,  wliich  they  raise  for  power,  and  their  determination  to  listen  to  no  compromise. 
One  gentleman,  indeed,  has  abated  somewhat,  of  his  tone  of  triumph.  Perhaps,  the 
prospect  of  speedy  enjoy rhent,  has  calmed  hi*  exultation,  and  sobered  him  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  been  here,  the  scene  has  recalled  many  old  recollec- 
tions. At  one  time,  I  thought  myself  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  listening  to 
the  debate  on  the  Tariff;  at  another  time,  1  imagined  myself  listening  to  the  debate 
on  the  Missouri  Question ;  and  sometimes  I  fancied  myself  hstening  to  botli  qnestk>DS 
debated  at  once.  Are  we  men  ?  met  to  consult  about  the  affairs  of  men  ?  Or  are 
we,  in  truth,  a  Robinho<^id  Society  ?  discussing  rig^hts  in  the  abstract?  Have  we  no 
house  over  our  heads  ?  Do  we  forget,  that  we  are  living  under  a  Constitution,  which 
has  shielded  us  for  more  than  half  a  century — that  we  are  not  a  parcel  of  naked  and 
forlorn  savages,  on  the  shores  of  New  Holland ;  and  that  the  worst  that  can  come  is, 
that  we  shall  live  under  the  same  Constitution  that  we  have  lived  under,  finely  and 
happily,  for  half  a  century  ?  To  their  monstrous  claims  of  power,  we  plead  this  pre- 
scription ;  but  then  we  are  told,  that  nui/wn  ttmjms  occurrit  Regi — King  whom  ?  Kinf 
Numbers.  And  they  will  not  listen  to  a  prescription  of  fitty-your  years — a  period 
greater,  by  four  years,  than  would  secure  a  title  to  the  best  estate  in  the  Ccunmon- 
virealth,  unsupported  by  any  other  shadow  of  right.  Nay,  Sir,  in  this  case,  prescrip- 
tion operates  against  possession.  They  tell  us,  it  is  only  a  case  of  long-continued, 
and,  therefore,  of  aggravated  injustice.  They  say  to  us,  in  words  the  moet  comteoas 
and  sofl,  (but  I  am  not  so  soft  as  to  swallow  them,)  "  we  shall  be — we  will  be — we 
must  be  your  masters,  and  you  shall  submit.*'  To  whom  do  they  hold  this  language? 
To  dependents  ?  weak,  unprotected,  and  incapable  of  defence  ?  Or  is  it  to  the  great 
tobacco-growing  and  slave-holding  interest,  and  to  every  other  interest  on  this  side 
the  Ridge  ?  "  We  are  numbers,  you  have  property."  I  am  not  so  obtuse,  as  to  re- 
quire any  further  explanation  on  this  head.  "  We  are  numbers,  you  have  property." 
Sir,  I  understand  it  perfectly.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  days  of  the  French  Revdu- 
tion,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  richest  subject,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  all  Europe,  lent  himself  to  the  mountain  party  in  the  Convention,  in  the  Tain 
and  weak  hope  of  grasping  poUtical  power,  perhaps  of  mounting  the  throne,  stiH 
slippery  with  the  blood  of  Sie  last  incumbent — from  that  day  to  &is,  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  infatuation,  has  not  been  shown  by  any  individual,  as  by  the  tobacco-grower, 
and  slave-holder  of  Virginia,  who  shall  lend  his  aid  to  rivet  this  yoke  on  the  necks  ec 
his  brethren,  and  on  his  own.  Woe  betide  that  man  !  Even  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
himself,  profligate  and  reprobate  as  he  wan,  would  have  halted  in  his  course,  had  he 
foreseen  in  the  end,  his  property  confiscated  to  the  winds,  and  his  head  in  the  sack  of 
the  executioner. 

I  enter  into  no  calculations  of  mv  own,  for  I  have  made  none,  nor  shall  I  follow  the 
example  which  has  been  set  me.  I  leave  that  branch  of  the  argument,  if  argumeo^ 
it  can  be  called,  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  to  be  answered  by  himself. 

The  gentleman  tolS^us,  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  in  fifteen  minutes  of  the  aa^ 
ceeding  day,  he  would  conclude  all  he  had  to  say  ;  and  he  then  kept  us  two  boaHj, 
not  by  the  Shrewsbury  clock,  but  by  as  good  a  watch  as  can  be  made  in  the  ci^  « 
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Londcfn.  {Drawia^  cvt  and  opening  his  watek.)  As  fifteen  minntes  are  to  two  honn — 
in  Uie  proportion  ol  one  to  eight — auch  is  the  approximation  to  truth,  in  the  gentleman's 
c&lcalations.  If  all  the  calculations  and  promises  of  the  gentleman  hrom  Augusta, 
which  he  hold  out  to  gull  us — I  speak  not  of  his  intentions,  but  only  of  the  effect  that 
would  have  ensued'-ahill  be  no  nearer  the  truth  than  these,  where  then  should  we 
be  who  trast  them  ? 

Inthe  course  of  what  I  fear  will  be  thought  my  veiy  wearisome  observations,  I 
spoke  of  the  Tariff  Law.  When  the  people  of  the  United  States  threw  oif  their  al- 
legiance to  Great  Britain,  and  established  Republican  Governments  here,  whether 
State  or  Federal,  one  discovery  since  made  in  pohtics,  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  man  in  the  Union,  and  which,  if  not  arrested  by  the  good  sense  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  country,  will  destroy  all  Republican  Government,  as  certainly  and 
inevitably  as  time  will  one  day  destroy  us.  That  discovery  is  this :  that  a  bare  majo- 
rity — {the  majority  on  the  Tariff  was,  I  believe,  but  two — my  friend,  behind  me, 
(JOr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  tells  me  that  I  am  right — and  on  one  important  branch  of  that 
aw,  that  I  mean,  which  relates  to  cotton  bagging,  the  majority  was  but  one,  and  that 
consisted  of  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,)  ^at  a  bare  majority  may  oppress,  ha- 
rass, and  plunder  the  minority  at  pleasure,  but  that  it  is  their  mterest  to  keep  up  the 
minority  to  the  highest  possible  point  consistent  with  their  subjugation,  because,  the 
larger  that  minority  shall  be,  in  proportion  to  the  majority,  by  that  same  proportion 
are  the  profits  o£  the  majority  enhanced,  which  they  have  extracted  and  extorted 
firom  the  minority.  And  afler  all  our  exclamations  against  this  crying  oppression ; 
after  all  our  memorials  and  remonstrances;  afler  all  our  irrefra^ble  arguments 
against  it,  (I  refer  not  to  the  share  1  had  in  them,  1  speak  of  the  arguments  of 
other  gentlemen,  and  not  of  my  own,)  shall  we  in  Virginia,  introduce  this  deadly 
principle  into  our  own  Government  ?  and  ^ve  power  to  a  bare  majority  to  tax  us  ad 
tibilitm,  and  that  when  the  strongest  temptation  is  at  the  same  time  held  out  to  them,  to 
do  it .'  it  is  now  a  great  while  since  I  learned  from  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war;  but  if  we  sanction  this  principle,  we  shall 
|»rove  that  a  state,  not  of  nature,  but  of  society,  and  of  Constitutional  Government, 
u  a  state  of  interminable  war.  And  it  will  not  stop  here.  Instructed  b^  this  most 
haneful,  yes,  and  most  balefiil  example,  we  sliall  next  have  one  part  oi  a  county 
conspiring  to  throw  their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  levy  upon  the  otlier  port.  Sir, 
if  there  is  a  destructive  principle  in  politics,  it  b  that  which  is  maintained  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Augusta. 

Bat  we  are  tout  that  we  are  to  have  a  stay  of  execution.  "  We  will  give  you  time, 
say  the  gentlemen :  only  give  us  a  bond  bmding  all  your  estate,  secured  by  a  deed  of 
trust  on  all  your  slaves.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  not  a  hard-hearted  Shylock  in  the 
Common  wealth,  who  will  not,  on  such  conditions,  give  you  time.  Are  we  so  weak, 
that,  like  the  spend-thrift  who  runs  to  the  usurer,  we  are  willing  to  encounter  this  ca- 
lamity, because  it  is  not  to  come  upon  us  till  the  year  1856  ?  A  period  not  as  long  as 
Bome  of  OS  have  been  in  public  lite  ?  Sir,  I  would  not  consent  to  it,  if  it  were  not 
to  come  till  the  year  2056.  1  am  at  war  with  the  principle.  Let  me  not  be  told,  that 
then  I  am  at  war  with  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  subscribe  to  every  word  in  the  Bill  of 
Rigfala.  I  need  not  show  how  this  can  be.  It  has  been  better  done  olreodv  by  the 
gentleman  firom  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  to  whom  I  feel  personally  indebted  as 
a  tobacco-planter  and  a  slave-holder,  for  the  speech  he  has  made.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
contains  unmodified  principles.  The  declarations  it  contains  are  our  lights  and  guides, 
but  when  we  come  to  apply  these  great  principles,  we  must  modify  them  for  use ; 
we  most  set  limitations  to  their  operation,  and  the  enquirv  then  is,  quousquef  How 
fiir  ?  It  is  a  question  not  of  principle,  but  of  degree.  The  very  moment  this  imma- 
imlate  principle  of  their's  is  touched,  it  becomes  what  all  principles  are,  materials  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  sense,  to  be  applied  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  Commonwealth.  It 
ia  not  an  incantation.  It  is  no  Talisman.  It  is  not  witchcraft.  It  is  not  a  torpedo 
to  benumb  us.  If  the  naked  principle  of  numbers  only  is  to  be  followed,  the  requi- 
aitee  iat  the  Statesman  fall  far  below  what  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  rated 
them  at.  tie  needs  not  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  No,  Sir,  a  negro  boy  with  a 
kni/e  and  a  tally-stick,  is  a  Statesman  complete  in  this  school.  Sir,  I  do  not  scoff, 
jeer  or  flout,  (1  use,  I  think,  the  very  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta;  two 
of  them  certainly  were  employed  by  him,)  at  the  pnnciples  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  so  help  me  Heaven,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who  did.  But  I  hold  with  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  poUtical  philosophy,  that  "  no  rational  man  ever  did  govern 
himself  by  abstractions  and  universale."  I  do  not  put  abstract  ideas  wholly  out  of 
any  question,  because  I  know  well  that  under  that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles ; 
and  that  without  the  guide  and  light  of  sound,  well  understood  principles,  all  rea- 
flonings  in  politics,  aa  every  thing  else,  would  be  only  a  confused  jumble  of  particular 
fiacts  and  details,  without  the  means  of  drawing  out  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practi- 
cal conclusion. 
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"  A  Statesman  differs  fVom  a  Professor  in  an  University.  The  latter  has  only  the 
general  view  of  society ;  tlie  former,  the  Statesman,  has  a  number  of  circumstancei 
to  combine  with  those  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration.  CiicumsUn- 
ces  are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined,  are  variable  and  transient:  he  who  does  not 
take  them  into  consideration,  is  not  erroneous,  but  stark  mad — dot  operam  vl  am 
ratUme  insanat — he  is  metaphysically  mad.  A  Statesman,  never  losing  nght  of  prio* 
ciples,  is  to  be  guided  bv  circumstances,  and  judging  contrary  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  he  mav  ruin  his  country  forever." 

Tes,  Sir — and  after  that  ruin  has  been  effected,  what  a  poor  consolation  it  derived 
from  being  told,  **  I  had  not  tliought  it.**  StiUH  est  dixisse  rum  putaram.  "  Who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  Lord  bless  me !  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  or  I  never 
would  have  voted  for  a  Convention." 

if  there  is  any  country  on  earth  where  circumstances  have  a  more  important  beer* 
ing  than  in  another,  it  is  here,  in  Virginia.     Nearly  half  the  population  are  in  bop- 
4)age — ^yes,  Sir,  more  than  half  in  the  country  below  the  Rid^.    And  it  this  no  cir< 
ctmistance?     Tet,  let  me  say  with  the  gentleman  from  Accomac,  (Mr.  Joynes,) 
whose  irresistible  arra^  of  figures  set  all  figures  of  speech  at  defiance,  that  if  there 
were  not  a  negro  in  Virginia,  I  would  still  contend  for  the  principle  in  the  amend- 
ment.    And  why .'     Because  I  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  no  man  or  set  of  men  who 
ever  lived,  or  who  ever  shall  live,  to  tax  me  without  my  consent.    It  is  wholly  imma- 
terial whether  this  is  done  without  my  having  any  representation  at  all,  or,  as  it  waa 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Tariff  Law,  by  a  phalanx  stem  and  inexorable,  who  being  the 
majority,  and  having  the  power,  prescribe  to  me  the  law  that  I  shall  obey.    Sir,  what 
was  it  to  all  the  Southern  interest,  that  we  came  within  two  votes  of  defeating  that 
iniquitous  measure  ?    Do  not  our  adversaries,  (for  adversaries  they  are,)  know  that 
they  have  the  power.'  and  that  we  must  submit.'    Yes,  Sir.     This  whole  slave-hold- 
ing country,  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  Potomac  to  Mexico,  was  placed  under  the  ban 
and  anathema  of  a  majority  of  two.    And  will  you  introduce  such  a  principle  into 
your  own  State  Government  ?     Sir,  at  some  times  during  this  debate,  1  doubted  if  I 
were  in  my  right  mind.    From  the  beginning  of  time  till  now,  there  is  no  case  to  be 
found  of  a  rational  and  moral  people  subverting  a  Constitution  under  which  they  had 
lived  fi)r  half  a  century — aye,  for  two  centuries,  by  a  majority  of  one.    When  revo- 
lutions have  happened  in  other  countries,  it  was  the  effect  of  a  political  storm,  a  I^ 
vanter,  a  tornado,  to  which  all  opposition  was  fruitless.    But  did  any  body  ever  heir 
of  a  revolution  affecting  the  entire  condition  of  one  half  of  a  mat  State,  being  e^ 
ftcted  by  a  majority  of  one  ?    Did  it  ever  enter  the  head  of  the  wildest  visionary, 
from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to — a  day  I  will  not  name — to  accomplish  a  revo- 
lution by  a  majority  of  onef    Sir,  to  change  your  Constitution  by  such  a  majority,  if 
nothing  more  than  to  sound  the  tocsin  for  a  civil  war.     It  may  be  at  first,  a  war  of 
words,  a  weaponless  war,  but  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  as  the  lawvers  tell  iii| 
fury  supplies  arms.     Sir,  this  thing  cannot  be :  it  must  not  be.     I  was  Jbout  to  ujf 
it  AaU  not  be.     I  tell  gentlemen  now,  with  the  most  perfect  deliberation  and  cahn* 
ness,  that  we  cannot  submit  to  this  outrage  on  our  rights.    It  surpasses  that  measnis 
of  submission  and  forbearance,  which  is  due  from  every  member  of  an  organiied 
Government,  to  that  Government.    And  why  do  I  so  tell  them .'    Sir,  we  are  not  a 
company  of  naked  savages  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  or  Van  Diemans  Land^ 
we  nave  a  Government ;  we  have  rights ;  and  do  you  think  that  we  shall  tamely  fub- 
mit,  and  let  you  deprive  us  of  our  vested  rights,  and  reduce  us  to  bondage?    Vea, 
vested  rights !  that  we  shall  let  you  impose  on  us  a  yoke  hardly  lighter  than  that  of 
the  villeins  regardant  of  the  manor  ?    We  are  now  little  better  than  tlie  trurteea  of 
eUve-labour  for  the  nabobs  of  the  East,  and  of  the  North,  (iS  there  be  any  such  per- 
■ons  in  our  country,)  and  to  the  speculators  of  the  West.    Tliey  regulate  our  labour. 
Are  we  to  have  tioo  masters.'    Wlien  every  vein  has  been  sluiced — when  our  whole 
system  presents  nothing  but  one  pitiful  enchymosis — are  we  to  be  patted  and  tapped 
to  find^et  another  vein  to  breathe,  not  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  for  our  own? 
Why  J  Sir,  the  richest  man  in  Virginia,  be  that  man  who  he  may,  would  make  z-good 
bargam  to  make  ^ou  a  present  of^his  estate,  provided  you  give  him  bond  upon  that 
estate,  allovnng  him  to  tax  it  as  he  pleases,  and  to  spend  the  money  as  he  pleases.    It 
is  of  ike  very  essence  of  property,  that  none  shall  tax  it  but  ^e  owner  himself,  or 
one  who  has  a  common  feeling  and  interest  with  him.     It  does  not  require  a  plain 
planter  to  tell  an  Assembly  like  this,  more  than  haJf  of  whose  members  are  ^ntlemen 
of  the  law,  that  no  man  may  set  his  foot  on  your  land,  without  your  permission,  but 
as  a  trespasser,  and  that  he  renders  himself  liable  to  an  action  for  damages.    This  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  property.    But  he  says,  ''  thank  you,  for  nothing — ^with  aH 
my  heart,  1  don't  mean  to  set  my  foot  on  your  land  ;  but,  not  owning  one  foot  c^  hmd 
myself,  I  will  stand  here,  in  the  highway,  which  is  as  free  to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  a^ 
I  will  tax  your  land,  not  to  your  heart's  content,  but  to  minCy  and  spend  the  proceeds 
*"  1 1^®^-     ^  cannot  enter  upon  it  myself,  but  I  will  send  the  Sheriff  of  the  oountf, 
and  he  shall  enter  upon  it,  and  do  what  I  cannot  do  in  my  own  person."    Sir,  n 
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thk  to  be  endured  ?  It  is  not  to  be  endured.  And  unless  I  am  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter and  the  feelings,  and  of  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  all,  of  the  preiudices  of  the 
people  of  the  lower  country,  it  will  not  be  endured.  You  may  as  well  adjourn  dne 
He,  We  are  too  old  birds  to  be  taken  with  chafi*,  or  else  we  are  not  old  enough,  I 
don't  know  which.  We  will  not  give  up  this  question  for  the  certainty,  and  far  less 
for  the  hope,  thai  the  evil  will  be  rectified  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Leffislature. 
We  know,  every  body  knows,  that  it  is  impossible.  Why,  Sir,  the  British  House  of 
Peers,  which  contains  four  hundred  members,  holding  a  vast  property,  much  more 
now,  it  is  true,  than  when  Chatham  said,  they  were  but  as  a  drop  m  the  ocean,  com- 
pued  with  the  wealth  of  the  Commons :  If  they,  holding  their  aeats  for  life,  and  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  them  by  hereditary  descent,  have  never  been  able  to  resist 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  any  measure  on  which  that  House  chose  to  insist,  do  you 
believe  that  twenty-four  gentlemen  up-stairs,  can  resist  one  hundred  and  twenty  be- 
low? especially  when  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  represent  their  own  districts,  and 
are  to  go  home  with  them  to  their  common  constituents  ?  Sisf ,  the  case  has  never 
yet  happened,  I  believe,  when  a  Senator  has  been  able  to  resist  the  united  delegation 
from  his  district  in  the  lower  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  practical  man.  I  go  for  solid  security,  and  I  never  wiU^ 
knowingly,  take  any  other.  But,  if  the  security  on  which  1  have  relied,  is  insuffici- 
ent, and  my  property  is  in  danger,  it  is  better  that  I  should  know  it  in  time,  and  I  may 
prepare  to  meet  the  consequences,  while  it  is  yet  called  to-day,  than  to  rest  on  ase- 
curi^  that  'is  fallacious  and  deceptive.  Sir,  I  would  not  give  a  button  for  your  mix- 
ed basis  in  the  Senate.  Give  up  this  question,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose.  This 
is  the  entering  wedge,  and  every  thing  else  must  follow.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
we  most  rely  on  a  restriction  of  the  Kight  of  SuflVage  ;  but,  gentlemen,  know,  that 
a^r  you  siull  have  adopted  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  you  can  idace  no 


restriction  upon  it.  When  this  principle  is  in  operation,  the  waters  are  out.  It  is  as 
if  VQa  would  ask  aiP industrious  and  sagacious  Hotlander,*  that  you  may  cut  his 
df  kes,  provided  you  make  your  cut  only  of  a  certain  width.    A  rat  hole  will  let  in 


the  ocean.  Sir,  there  is  an  end  to  the  security  of  all  property  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  he  will  be  unwise,  who  shall  not  abandon  the  ship  to  the  underwriters.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  Government,  which  was  to  divorce  pro- 
perty from  power.  Yet,  this  is  seriously  and  soberly  proposed  to  us.  Sir,  I  know  it 
m  practicable,  but  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  violent  divulsion,  as  in  France — but  the 
moment  you  have  separated  the  two,  that  very  moment  property  will  go  in  search  of 
power,  and  power  in  search  of  property.  '^  Male  and  female  created  he  them ;"  and 
the  two  sexes  do  not  more  certainly,  nor  by  a  more  unerring  law,  gravitate  to  each 
other,  than  power  and  property.  You  can  only  cause  them  to  change  hands.  I  could 
almost  wish,  indeed,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  gentleman  firom  Augusta,  that 
God  bad  ordained  it  otherwise  *,  but  so  it  is,  and  so  it  is  obliged  to  be.  It  is  of  the  na- 
ture <^  man.  Man  always  has  been  in  societjr — ^we  always  find  him  in  possession  of 
property,  and  with  a  certain  appetite  for  it,  which  leads  him  to  seek  it,  if  not  per  fas, 
sometimes  per  ntfasi  and  hence  the  need  of  laws  to  protect  it,  and  to  punish  its  in- 
Taders. 

Bat,  I  am  subjeoting  myself,  I  know,  to  a  most  serious  reproach.  It  will  be  said 
that  I  am  not  a  friend  to  the  poor.  Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Cfhesterfield  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Spottsylvania,  have  dealt  with  the  "  iriends  of  the  people*'  to  my  entire 
aatiafiiction.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  ''  friends  of  the  poor.  Whenever  I  see  a 
man,  especiaUy  a  rich  man,  endeavoring  to  rise  and  to  acquire  consequence  in  socie- 
ty, by  standing  out  as  the  especial  champion  of  the  poor.  I  am  always  reminded  of  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  Signer  Manuel  Ordonez,  who  made  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing, ami  amassed  an  opulent  fortune  by  administering  the  funds  of  the  poor.  Among 
the  strange  notions  which  have  been  broached  since  x  have  been  on  the  political  the- 
atre, there  is  one  which  has  lately  seized  the  minds  of  men,  that  all  things  must  be 
dU>ne  for  them  by  the  Government,  and  that  they  are  to  do  nothing  for  themselves : 
The  Government  is  not  only  to  attend  to  the  great  concerns  which  are  its  province, 
but  it  must  step  in  and  ease  individuals  of  their  natural  and  moral  obligations.  A 
Boore  pernicious  notion  cannot  prevail.  Look  at  that  ragged  fellow  staggering  from 
tlie  wniskey  shop,  and  see  that  slattern  who  has  ^ne  uiere  to  reclaim  him  ;  where 
are  their  children  ?  Running  about,  ragged,  idle,  ignorant,  fit  candidates  for  the  pe- 
nitentiary. Why  is  all  this  so  ?  Ask  the  man  and  he  will  tell  you,  "  Oh,  the  Go- 
vernment has  undertaken  to  educate  our  children  for  us.  It  has  given  us  a  premium 
^w  idleness,  and  I  now  spend  in  liquor,  what  I  should  otherwise  be  obliged  to  save  to 
nay  for  their  schooling.  My  neighbor  there,  that  is  so  hard  at  work  in  his  field  yon- 
der with  his  son,  can't  spare  Sat  boy  to  attend,  except  in  tlie  winter  months,  the 
acHool  which  he  is  taxed  to  support  for  mine.  He  has  to  scuffle  hard  to  make  both 
eii<(Is  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.    Ills  children 

^looking  to  the  Chevaiior  Huygeiu,  tho  Patch  Mininter,  who  was  in  the  HaU. 
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oan*t  go  to  this  school,  yet  he  has  to  pay  a  part  of  the  tax  to  maintain  it."  8ir|  k  it 
like  Iriendd  of  the  poor  to  absolve  them  tirom  what  Nature,  what  God  himself  has 
made  their  first  and  most  sacred  duty  ?  For  the  education  of  their  children  is  the  first 
and  most  obvious  duty  of  every  parent,  and  one  which  the  Worthless  alone  are  ever 
known,  wholly  to  neglect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliese  will  be  deemed,  I  fear,  unconnected  thoughts ;  but  they  have 
been  the  aUment  of  my  mind  for  years.  Rumination  and  digestion  can  do  no  more ; 
they  are  thoroughly  concocted. 

In  the  course  of  not  a  short  or  uneventful  life,  I  have  had  correspondence  with  va- 
rious persons  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  I  have  seen  gentlemen  on  their  return 
from  the  North  and  the  East,  as  well  as  from  the  new  States  of  the  West ;  and  I  ne- 
ver heard  from  any  of  them,  but  one  expression  of  opinion  as  it  related  to  ua  in 
Virginia.  It  was  in  the  sentiment,  if  not  in  Uie  language  of  Virgil ;  Oh,  fortunate^  if 
we  knew  our  own  blessedness.  They  advise  Us  with  one  voice,  **  Stick  to  what  you 
have  got ;  stick  to  yt)ur  Constitution ;  stick  to  your  Right  of  Suffrage.  Don't  give 
up  your  freehold  representation.  We  have  seen  enough  of  the  opposite  system »  and 
too  much."  I  have  received  and  seen  letters  breaUiing  tliis  spirit  irom  men  who  dare 
not  promulgate  such  a  sentiment  at  home,  because  it  would  only  destroy  their  hopes 
of  usefulness — from  North  Carolina,  from  South  Carohua,  from  Georgia,  from  Ala- 
bama, from  Pennsylvania  and  from  New  York. 

Sir,  the  day,  come  when  it  may,  which  sees  this  old  and  venerable  fabric  of 
ours  scattered  in  ruins,  and  the  mattock  and  the  spade  digging  the  foundation  for  t 
new  pohtical  edifice,  will  be  a  day  of  jubilee  to  all  those  who  have  been,  and  who 
must  be  in  conflict  with  those  principles  which  have  given  to  Virginia  her  weight  and 
consequence,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  I  understand  aright  the  plans  wluch  aie 
in  agitation,  I  had  sooner  the  day  should  arrive,  that  must  close  my  eyes  forever,  than 
witness  their  accomplishment.  Ves,  Sir,  to  tliis  Constitution  we  owe  all  that  we  have 
preserved,  (much  I  know  is  lost  and  of  great  value,)  but  all  that  we  have  preserved 
from  the  wreck  of  our  political  fortunes.  This  is  the  mother  which  has  reared  all  our 
great  men.  Well  may  she  be  called  Tnagna  mater  virum.  She  has,  indeed,  produced 
men,  and  mighty  men. 

But,  I  am  told,  that  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  we  have  been  living  for  fifVy-four 
years  under  a  Government  which  has  no  manner  of  authority,  and  is  a  mere  usurpa- 
tion at  best.  Yet,  Sir,  during  that  time,  we  have  changed  our  Government;  and  I 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  manner  in  which  that  change  was  made.  The 
Constitution  of  '88  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  a  Convention  was  called  to  rati^ 
it,  and  what  was  that  Convention  ^  It  was  the  old  House  of  Burgesses  with  a  nick- 
name— ^the  old  House  of  Delegates,  Sir,  with  a  nickname — ^in  which  the  same  muni- 
cipal divisions  of  the  State  were  regarded— the  same  qualifications  required — ^tlie  same 
qualiBed  freeholders  were  returned  from  the  same  districts  and  by  the  same  she- 
rifl&— and  jret,  by  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand,  they  were  converted  into  a  Conven- 
tion— ^in  which  Vv  arwick  was  made  equal  with  Culpeper,  then  by  far  the  largest  coun- 
ty in  the  State.  Do  not  gentlemen  see  where  the  point  of  their  own  argument  leads 
to  P  If  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  legitimate  Government,  that  it  must  have  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  told  by  the  head,  tlien  is  the  Federal  Grovernment  an* 
usurpation — to  which  the  people  per  capita — King  Numbers — ^has  never  given  his  as- 
sent. 

It  is  now  thought  necessary  to  have  another  Convention,  and  what  is  it .'  It  is 
nothing  but  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  elected  from  the  same  districts,  by  the  same  vo- 
ters, and  returned  bv  the  same  sheriffii ;  many  of  them  the  selfsame  men  ;  yet  when 
multiphed  bv  four,  by  talismanic  touch,  they  become  a  Convention.  Yes,  Sir.  You 
can't  trust  tfie  House  of  Delegates  and  Senate  with  your  afiairs,  but  you  can  trust  a 
smaller  body.  You  can*t  trust  the  whole,  but  you  can  trust  a  part.  You  can't  trust 
the  Senate,  but  you  can  trust  tlie  same  men,  from  the  same  districts,  if  multiphed  by 
four.  Sir,  are  we  men  ?  Or,  are  we  children  ?  For  my  share,  this  is  the  first  Con- 
vention in  which  I  ever  had  a  seat ;  and  I  trust  in  €rod,  it  will  be  the  last.  I  never  had 
any  taste  for  Conventions ;  or  for  new  Constitutions,  made  per  order,  or  kept  ready 
made,  to  suit  casual  customers.  I  need  not  tell  youj  Sir,  that  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Staunton  Convention.  No,  Sir*,  nor  was  I  a  memher'Of  the  Harrisburg  Conven- 
tion— ^nor  the  Charlottesville  Convention.  No,  Sir,  nor  the  Anti- Jackson  Omventioa 
— ^though  I  had  the  honor,  in  very  good  company,  of  being  put  to  the  ban  and  ana- 
thema of  that  august  Assembly — and  when,  to  their  very  great  surprise  and  alanSy 
we  returned  their  fire — they  scattered  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wisest  thing  this'body  could  do,  womd  be  to  return  to  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  they  came,  re  infecta.  I  am  very  willing  to  lend  my  aid  to  any  veiy 
small  and  moderate  reforms,  which  I  can  be  made  to  beheve  that  this  our  ancient  Ge- 
▼emraent  requires.  But,  far  better  would  it  be  that  tliey  were  never  made,  and  that 
our  Constitution  remained  unchangeable  like  that  of  Lycurgus,  *h?n  that  we  shouW 
break  in  upon  the  main  pillars  of  the  edifice. 
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&,  I  IiATe  e^lMLVsted  myselfy  and  tired  yon.  I  am  physically  unable  to  recall  or 
to  ezpren  the  lew  thongrhcs  I  brought  with  me  to  this  AssemblY.  Sir,  that  great 
master  of  the  human  heart,  who  seemed  to  know  it,  as  well  as  if  he  had  made  it,  I 
mean  Shakespeare — when  he  lyings  before  our  eyes  an  old  and  feeble  monarch,  not 
•nly  draerted,  hot  oppressed  by  his  own  pamoered  and  ungrateful  ofisprin^,  describes 
hia  as  finding  solace  and  succour^  only  in  Jiis  discarded  and  disinherited  child.  If 
this,  our  Tenerable  parent,  mnst  pensh,  deal  the  blow  who  will,  it  shall  never  be  given 
by  my  hand.  I  wiU  avert  it  if  I  can,  and  if  I  cannot,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I 
declare,  I  am  ready  to  perish  with  it  Tet,  as  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  says, 
I  am  no  candidate  for  martyrdom.  I  am  too  old  a  man  to  remove ;  my  associations, 
my  habits,  and  my  property,  nail  me  to  the  Commonwealth.  But,  were  I  a  young 
man,  1  wooM,  in  case  this  monstrous  tyrannv  shall  be  imposed  upon  us,  do  what  a 
Aw  yean  ago  I  should  have  thought  parricidal.  I  would  withdraw  from  yonr  juris- 
diction. I  would  not  live  under  King  Numbers.  I  would  not  be  his  steward — nor 
make  him  my  task-master.  I  would  obey  the  principle  of  self-preservation — a  prin- 
ciple we  find  even  in  the  brute  creation,  in  flying  from  this  mischief. 

Gentlemen  seem  to  press  the  question — ^let  it,  for  me,  be  taken.    It  was  only  be- 
eaase  I  lelt  anwiUtng  to  delay  the  Committee  to  another  week,  that  I  have  been  in- 
doeed  now  to  address  them  under  every  disadvantage. 
It  being  now  past  four  o'clock, 

The  questko  was  called  for  on  all  sides;  it  was  accordingly  taken,  aAer  having 
been  £stinetly  announced  from  the  Chair ;  and  the  votes,  (as  counted  by  Mr.  JFltzhugh 
■ad  Mr.  LnyaJI,)  stood  as  follows :  A ves  47,  Noes  47. 

Whereopon,  tiie  Chairman  giving  his  casting  vote  in  the  negative,  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Green,  proposing  that,  ^  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House 
t£  Deiegates,  regard  shall  be  had  to  white  population  and  taxation  combined^*  was  re- 
jeOiBd  m  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

[  N.  B.  There  must  have  been  an  error  in  the  count,  as  the  whole  Convention, 
eonsistutg  of  nmety-siz  members,  was  present.  The  true  yote,  as  since  ascertained, 
was  47  Ayes,  and  49  Noes.  ] 

Mr.  Scott  of  Fauquier,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the 
Legifllntive  Committee,  to  msert  after  the  word  "  exclusively,"  the  words  "  and  in  the 
Senate  to  tazatxm  exclusively;'*  to  make  the  whole  resolution  read : 

**  Remdmdy  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
regani  afaall  be  had  to  white  population  exclusively ;  and  in  the  Senate  to  taxation  ex- 
chiai-vely." 
Mr.  lioigfa  now  moved  that  the  Committee  rise. 
It  FO0e  aeeofdingly,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  November  16,  1829. 

The  Conyention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armctrong  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  a  letter  fh)m  Elisha  Bates,  a  preacher  be* 
longing  to  the  Friends'  Society,  in  the  following  words : 

Richmond,  11th  Mo.  10th,  1829. 
Jlupeet^  Friend, 

t  Monroe,  Presideta  of  the  Convention  : 


dlsha  Bates,  a  minister  in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  respectfully  requests 
iiie  opportunity  of  a  religious  meeting,  with  the  members  of  the  Convention,  this 
evening,  at  five  o'clock. 

ELISHA  BATES. 

On  motaoQ  of  Mr.  Dromgoole,  the  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Henderson  of  Loudoun,  presented  a  memorial  from  the  non-freeholders  of  that 
eovmty,  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suflarage,  which,  on  his  mo- 
IfioD,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
ITVliole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair ;  and  the  question  being  on  the  amendment  ofiTered 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Scott,  which  proposed  to  add  to  the  first  resolution  reported  bv  the 
I>eguriative  Committee,  the  words  '<  and  in  the  Senate  to  taxation  exclusively  '— 4K> 
as  to  make  it  read :  ~ 

**  JUsohedf  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representetion  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
TOgard  shall  be  had  to  idtoe  popidation  exdusivd^f  and  in  the  Senate  to  taxation  ox- 
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Mr.  Scott  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  his  amendment 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  original  renolution, 

Mr.  I^eiffh  of  Chesterfield  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  wot^ 
**  Resolvea  that,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  as  follows  : 

"representation  (in  Uie  House  of  Delegates)  be  apportioned  iunong- the  se- 
veral counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indiana  not  taxed, 
three-fiims  of  all  other  persons." 

In  supjwrtin^  the  amendment,  Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  it  had  already  been  ex- 
plained to  tlie  Committee,  that  the  general  result  of  the  scheme  he  proposed,  when 
applied  to  tlie  present  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  be,  substantially, 
the  same  as  that  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  tlie  compound  basis,  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Committee.  My  motive,  said  Mr.  L.  in  presenting  this 
amendment,  is  {o  try  tlie  sense  of  the  Committee  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  number j  as  the  basis  of  representation.  The  proposition  varies  in  one  parti- 
cular from  that  of  my  friend  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green.)  In  the  debate  on  hii 
amendment,  it  was  suggested,  by  way  of  objection,  that  tlie  plan  of  a  mixed  basii 
put  it  in  the  power  of  Sie  delegation  irom  the  Eastern  part  of  tlie  State,  by  avoidiof 
to  tax  the  Western  districts,  to  keep  the  weight  of  power  constantly  in  the  East; 
and  that  such  was  the  desire  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  to  retain  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  (manifested,  as  was  said,  by  their  general  opposition  tx)  the 
call  of  tliis  Convention,)  that  we  might  expect,  in  future,  a  majority  of  tlie  Leffidir 
ture  to  be  anxious  to  lay  the  heavier"  burdens  on  the  East,  and  the  lighter  on  the  Weft 
This  was  urged  as  an  objection,  not  so  much  against  the  principle  of  the  scheme,  M 
one  likely  to  operate  in  its  practical  details.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  that  some,  per- 
haps several,  voted  not  against  the  principle  of  the  mixed  basis,  but  against  the  incon- 
venience and  abuse  of  power  tliat  might  grow  out  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Without  entering  into  that  argument,  I  shall  be  content  to  substiUite  for  the 
mixed  basis,  a^nst  which  this  objection  is  tliought  to  be,  a  basis  on  the  Federal  num- 
ber. I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  tiie  Federal  Constitution,  and  th&t  here, 
its  results  will  be  as  beneficial  as  tliose  of  any  otlier  scheme  :  and  it  is  recommended 
to  my  mind  by  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  it  can  be  applied  in  pactice. 
The  plan  has  long  been  in  operation  amongst  us ;  we  are  acquainted  with  its  efiiscii 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  adopted  by  the  Conuniltee. 

Mr.  Nicholas  rose  in  support  of  tlie  amendment. 

Ever  since  I  have  taken  mj  seat,  said  he,  in  this  Convention,  I  have  felt  t  veij 
awful  sense  of  my  personal  responsibility.  I  have  felt  it,  not  only  as  one  repreeeol- 
\  ing  a  portion  of  tiie  Commonwealth,  and  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  whole  State, 
^  but  in  a  peculiar  manner^  with  regard  to  the  particular  district  I  have  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent.  The  change  now  contemplated  in  our  institutions,  is  radical  in  its 
nature.  We  are  called  upon  to  change  the  whtde  system  of  our  civil  polity:  aaff 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that,  superadded  to  my  reeponaibilitv  as  a  citizen  oi  the  Com- 
monwealth, at  present,  1  am  called  to  decide  a  question  which  must  affect  the  peece 
and  happiness  of  our  remotest  posterity.  Besides,  Sir,  I  an;  the  representatiye  of 
one  of  those  districts  which  must  suffer  most,  should  the  change  be  adopted.  On 
the  issue  of  our  present  proceeding,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  the  future  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  State :  and  tliough  1  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  that  1  can 
bring  to  the  Committee  any  thing  worthy  of  them,  and  should  greatly  liave  preferred 
to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  others,  than  to  present  my  own  crude  remarks,  still,  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  feeble  state  of  my  healtli,  for  many  days  past,  I  should  have  held  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  make  at  least  a  feeble  efibrt  in  behalf  of  those,  who  have  honored 
me  with  a  seat  on  Uiis  floor. 

Sir,  we  have  arrived  at  an  awful  period  in  our  deliberations.  It  was  predicted  ly 
my  honorable  friend  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  whose  solemn  appeal,  so  re- 
cently addressed  to  us,  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  tliat  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  would  be  effected  by  a  majority  of  one,  or  at  most,  of  two  votes.  The 
fact  has  justified  that  prediction  ;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive  a  moreawftl 
state  of  any  country,  than  that  it  should  be  about  to  change  its  fundamental  law,  by 
such  a  majority :  to  change  its  entire  Constitution,  when  one  half  of  the  countiy 
vote  against  the  change.  So  meagre  a  majority,  made  up,  not  of  Delegates  coniittf 
from  beyond  tlie  Blue  Ilidge,  but,  in  jwrt,  by  the  addition  of  members  from  thb  «» 
the  mountain,  members  on  whom  we  fondly  counted,  ao  being  our  natural  allies,  (1 
cast  no  censure  on  tlieir  conduct,  I  know  that  they  act  conscientiously,  and  I  presume 
that  they  speak  the  wishes  of  tlieir  constituents  ;)  I  sa>',  so  meagre  a  majority  plainly 
shows  what  is  the  sense  of  tlie  country,  as  to  a  change  in  its  Constitution.  And  can 
it  be  wise  to  effect  so  radical  a  chnni^re,  when  half  the  country  pronounces  it  to  be 
unwise  ?  When  tiiey  loudly  declare  that  tlie  change  will  subvert  the  rights,  prostrate 
the  mtcrests,  and  destroy  tlio  happiness  of  one  half  tlie  State  ?     What  must  be  our 
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dtaation,  if  we  adopt  such  a  measure  P  Can  we  ever  be  a  happy  and  tranquij  com- 
munity, while  one-half  its  members  conscientiously  believe,  liiat  the  change  we  shaJl 
have  made,  has  not  only  injured  their  interests,  but  destroyed  all  prospect  of  quiit 
and  happine^  ?  Surely  we  all  must  know,  that  no  country  ever  can  prosper  under 
such  cireumstances.  The  best,  the  only  efiectual  support  of  any  Government,  is  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  but  when  the  people  believe  themselves  oppressed  by 
the  Goremment,  what  prospect  can  there  be  of  Uieir  yielding  it  a  cordial  and  enduring 
support?  What  can  we  look  forward  to,  but  eternal  jealousies  and  animoeities  ?  Can 
any  wise  man,  however  wedded  he  may  be  to  his  own  theories,  can  any  good  man^ 
wish  to  see  the  Commonwealth  in  such  a  situation  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believed  it  unwise  to  call  this  Convention. 
I  do  not  say,  and  never  did  say,  that  our  Government  is  perfect  theoretically ;  that  it 
is  ahsDiutely  free  from  all  defects.  But  every  wise  Statesman,  in  judging  oi  a  system 
of  Government,  will  look  to  the  wliole  of  that  system.  He  will  form  his  estimate  of 
all  the  good  it  contains,  and  then  he  will  determine  whether  that  amount  of  practical 
good  does  not  overbalance  any  merely  theoretical  objections.  It  was  on  this  ground, 
that  1  was  opposed  to  the  call  of  a  Convention.  This  business  of  theoretical  perfec- 
tion, may  have  an  inviting  appearance ;  but  all  experience  proves,  that  absolute  per- 
fection is  unattainable — a  mere  ignis  fatuus — that  must  lead  to  disappointment,  and, 
ultimately,  to  misery,  and  public  convulsions.  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  were  supposed 
to  be  among  the  wisest  men  of  their  day,  and  they  esUtblished  Governments  on  what 
they  thought  a  system  of  absolute  perfection ;  but  what  has  become  of  Uiem  .**  Where 
are  all  the  ancient  Republics  i  They  are  gone,  and  in  their  room  has  come  tlie  most 
ftigfatful  despotism.  Wisdom  surely  dictates,  that  when  we  have  enjoyed  a  practical 
g6od  more  than  half  a  century,  we  should  not  give  it  up  for  what  theorists  may  re- 
oonuuend  to  as.  The  Government  of  Solon  did  not  last  even  during  his  life ;  the 
liberties  of  his  people  were  usurped  by  Pisistratus  during  his  own  life-time. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  object  of  some  gentiemen,  who  have  attended  Uiis  body, 
is  merely  to  prevent  any  thing  from  being  done.  That  is  not  my  case.  I  did  oppose 
the  calling  of  the  Convention ;  but  when  the  people  said  that  it  should  be  assembled, 
I  came  here  with  the  honest  intention  to  stick  to  what  was  good  in  the  Constitution, 
and  this  I  mean  to  do  as  long  as  possible.  The  genUeman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr. 
Randolph)  laid  down  a  rule  which,  1  think,  was  full  of  practical  wisdom.  He  asked, 
whether  we  will  reform  our  Government,  on  mere  Uieory?  And  he  said,  (and  so  1 
»y,)  "  no :  but  let  us  first  see  some  practical  evil ;  and  when  it  is  clearly  proved,  then 
kt  us  reform  our  Government  in  that  particular  respect  and  in  that  only."  I  have 
once  been  an  officer  under  the  Government  for  twenty  years — I  was  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  the  State  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  (and  it  I  ever  did,  I  certainly  did  not 
then  deserve  the  trust;)  but  the  situation  afforded  me  a  good  opportunity  to  judge, 
ftom  observation,  of  the  practical  effect  of  this  Government.  And  I  declare  to  God, 
that  in  the  whole  period  of  those  twenty  years,  I  knew  of  no  instance  of  oppression, 
or  injury  to  any  man's  rights  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Government.  It  is  not 
then  wonderful  that  I  should  part  from  it  with  reluctance. 

Permit  me  now  to  make  a  few  observations,  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield.  .x,  ».    r  ^x. 

1  was  always  of  opinion,  that  the  true  ground  of  representation  was  that  oi  tne 
Federal  number.  I  voted  in  favour  of  tiie  mixed  basis,  because  it  appeared  to  me 
that  it  micrht  have  the  effect  of  securing  the  rights  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealSi :  and  not  because  I  preferred  it.  The  other  mode  liad  my  decided  pre- 
ference. The  Federal  number  was  adopted  from  considerations  which  operate  in 
what  is  now  before  this  body.  It  was  not  adopted  on  grounds  of  compromise.  Look 
at  the  speeches  of  that  day :  look  at  the  number  of  the  Federalist  on  that  subject :  it 
wa«  fixed  upon  not  as  a  compromise,  but  as  being  in  itself  the  correct  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. Here  we  have  botii  property  and  persons  protected  :  and  here,  we  find, 
the  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  universal  suffrage  and  aristocratic 
Government.  ^   ,  ,  . 

It  was  the  ground  taken  by  gentiemen  from- the  North  (all  of  them  stronorly  preju- 
diced against  slavery,)  as  a  ground  which  afforded  a  just  protection  to  property.  1  he 
grinci^e  was  viewed  not  only  as-vital  to  the  Southern  States,  but  a^ a  fair  prmciple 
►r  ali:  Any  gentieman  who  will  look  at  tiie  debates  of  tiie  Y  ederal  ConvenUon,  wi  1 
«ad  full  evidlnce  that  it  was  not  a  compromise.  The  United  States  Government, 
though  in  many  features  of  it,  it  is  Federal,  is,  in  others  a  JV«/mm// Government. 
Representation  Is  one  of  tiiose  features.  In  its  representation,  it  is  National,  and  not 
Tejeral.  Its  representation  is  not  founded  upon  concessions  of  one  Slate  to  anoU.er 
Bute,  but  is  laid  as  a  correct  basis  for  the  whole.  1  he  mixed  basis,  as  proposed  by 
the  g^ntieman  from  Culpeper,  must  necessarily  be  fluctuatinjr  and  very  hard  to  re- 
duce  to  practice.  The  taxes  will  oiltm  differ  in  the  same  district  1  we  whole  basis 
must  be  eternallv  fluctuating,  and  will  require  to  be  re-adjusted  from  time  to  time. 
Bat  the  ratio  of  three-fiftha  of  tiie  slaves  furnishes  a  certain  criterion,  tiiat  is  easily 
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measured,  and  cannot  change.  Gentlemen  rei^eaent  this  propoatioii  at  JOi^itd,  ud 
fit  for  oilej>ortion  of  the  Commonwealth  onl v^ ;  but  this  k  nol  true.  We  do  noi  mr 
that  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  only  shaU  have  the  three-fifihs  added,  bat  that  ill 
tha  Commonwealth  shall ;  wherever  there  are  slaves,  there  the  princijtle  wiU  take 
effect ;  and  if,  as  has  been  very  ingeniously  represented,  it  be,  indeed,  probable,  that 
the  sUves  will  go  beyond  the  mountain  the  moment  tney  do  so,  the  tlVMt  gets  the 
power.  Indeed,  this  argument  of  theirs,  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,  to  be  /its  ^  siy 
or  else,  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  other  a^uments  adduced  by  them  in  hvmx  of  a 
white  basis.  If  the  slaves  shall  emigrate,  every  five  slaves  that  paaa  over  tha  nouA- 
tain,  give  them  additional  representation.  The  rule  is  general,  and  operateai£ike  on 
all. 

I  said,  we  had  arrived  at  an  awful  period  in  our  deliberations.  Tea,  Sir,  we  kaie 
reached  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  C^ntlemen  must  here  decide  f(Hr  themselvea ',  aad 
I  put  it  to  gentlemen  of  the  West,  whether  they  will  consent  to  form  an  estiielv 
new  Constitution  for  the  State  by  a  majority  of  one,  or  of  two,  or  of  five,  or  tan?  It 
is  an  awful  responsibility  ibr  them ;  and  all  the  ills  which  may  grow  out  of  it,  be  on 
their  heads !  I  say  this,  not  in  anger,  but  in  sorrow.  Some  of  my  dearest  frieiida  and 
nearest  rehitives,  reside  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  deprecate  the  calamity  wlttck  I 
behold  impending,  for  their  sakes,  as  much  as  my  own. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  Virginia.  I  believe,  abe  baa  fie- 
quently  saved  the  Union  ;  and  though  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  say,  that  ahe  is  retro- 

?^radinff  In  wealth  and  influence,  we  luive  this  proud  consolation,  that  if  we  Asm  re- 
used me  lures  and  boons  of  the  General  Government,  we  are  at  least  poor  on  princi- 
ple. Virginia  may  be  a  victim  to  her  honour,  but  I,  for  one,  hope  she  may  ba  poor 
forever,  if  she  can  only  become  rich  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  principles. 

Gentlemen  are  under  a  great  mistake,  if  they  impute  to  me  any  wish  for  eoBfiiiiDi» 
or  any  desire  that  we  may  make  a  change  that  shall  prove  unpalatable  to  the  paopla. 
But,  we,-  whose  districts  are  to  be  sacrificed,  have  an  miportant  duty  which  we  owa  ta 
our  constituents.  I  am  disjposed  to  conciliate.  I  wish  the  State  to  remain  vaitad. 
I  had  rather  be  the  citizen  or  a  great  Commonwealth  than  a  pett^  State.  But,  tkeit 
is  somethinfir  yet  better  than  union.  Oppression  is  worse  than  division.  I  am  naiy 
to  go  as  for  I!  ir  conciliation  as  any,  but  I  am  not  readv  to  offer  up  mj  country  as  tba 
sacrifice.  I  think  it  vastly  better,  that  fi«edom  should  be  preserved,  even  if  disaBiflp 
must  be  the  price.  I  speak,  Gt)d  knows,  with  affliction  at  my  heart.  But,  how  ii 
this  evil  to  be  averted  ?  Here  we  are  arrayed  a^^nst  each  other.  The  Wast  ad- 
vances its  demands,  and  they  say,  "  there  are  provisions  which  we  must  have.*'  Tha 
East  remonstrates,  and  says,  <*you  will  destroy  us."  To  every  comprodiisa  tbcit 
must  be  two  parties ;  but  do  we  hear  one  whisper,  aye,  so  much  as  one  low  voiet, 
that  talks  of  compromise  ?  No.  Gentlemen  stand  on  their  rights :  they  stand  perfiscdy 
stationary :  they  call  to  us  to  come  up  to  them :  but  that  we  never  can.  I  am  wiDiag 
to  adjust  the  difference.  Do  gentlemen  ask  how  ?  By  a  plan  which  shall  giv*."^ 
curitv  to  the  East,  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them  and  their  po8taritf> 
While  we  shape  our  course  towards  conciliation,  we  must  have  efiectual  secnri^- 
All  security  Scorn  equality  of  taxation,  is  purely  imaginary.  What  boots  it  to  us,tvt 
the  taxes  are  made  equal,  if  they  are  all  to  be  paid  by  one  part  of  the  State?  It 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  West,  to  pay  even  a  heavy  taxation,  if  the^  ara  to 
have  the  sole  distribution  of  the  money  raised.  The  only  possible  seettrHv,a  ^Jf"^ 
us  such  a  shore  in  the  administration  of  aflairs,  as  shall  ensure  a  good  and  just  wof* 
ernment  *,  as  will  secure  to  us  the  rights  which  we  believe  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
Liet  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  vote  I  mav  give  in  the  nnal  tssua,  I  it* 


^  tis 

not,  I  never  will  give  my  assent  to  any  system" which  will  jeopardize  t£e  nghtaof  aj 
constituents. 

Mr.  Monroe,  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee,  in  substance,  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman  :  The  House,  I  hope,  will  indulge  me  in  a  few  remarks.   I  ^i^P^ 

mise  to  be  very  concise.    My  faculties  of  debate,  always  humble,  have  been  i 

by  long  disuse  while  I  occupied  another  i      '      ' 
late  years,  been  yet  farther  weakened  by  _ 
moke  some  remarks  on  this  occasion.    They  i 

than  an  oration.  My  situation  is  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  as  it  relates  to  ray  oonstita* 
ents,  and  my  country.  When  I  retired  from  the  office  I  last  held,  it  was  with  tht 
expectation  that  that  retirement  would  be  permanent.  My  age  admonishsd  me  that 
it  was  welcome  and  becoming.  When  I  received  an  invitation  to  come  here,  (forth* 
seat  I  hold  was  not  sought  by  me,)  I  consented  with  regret,  for  oases  which  mustto 
obvious  to  all.  Yet  I  would  not  shrink  fi^m  the  call  of  my  fellow-dtisens,  and  at 
their  caU  J  came.    But  it  was  with  the  dii^osition  to  look  to  the  whole  ComaflB' 


»f  deWe,  always  humble,  have  been  impaiiaa 

ler  station  in  tne  public  service,  and  have,  d 

by  bodily  infirmity ;  yet  duty  impels  ma  to 

fhey  shall  be  but  few,  and  more  a  sentinital 
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vmlUi:  from  the  Fotomae  to  the  Roanokt,  fiom  the  monntaiiiB  to  the  ocean,  from 
Kanawha,  to  Monongalia,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Ohio ;  all  was  one  to  tne. 

I  ooald  have  been  content  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  left  one 
put  of  it,  where  1  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  Ufe,  for  another,  where  I  was  al- 
Biost  anlmown.  Its  cituens  kuidly  manifested  their  confidence,  and  1  came  with  a 
dinontion  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  I  consider  myself  as  their  servant, 
and  1  ecmsider  them,  as  baving  a  right  to  instmct  me.  If  they  should  think  fit  to  do 
io,  I  shall  either  obey  them  or  wimdraw  from  this  Assembly.  When  I  find  myself 
in  that  dilemma,  I  shall  do  so  without  a  word.  But  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  arrive. 
In  the  coofse  I  sfaaD  pursue  here,  I  shall  make  it  my  principle  to  look  to  the  Slate  at 
laiffe.  I  shall  look  abo,  to  the  divisions  and  to  the  state  of  acrimonious  feeling  which 
•i&ed,  Jong  before  the  calling  of  this  Convention,  and  which  I  consider  thisbody  as 
having  a  tendency  to  tranquiuze. 

My  idea  has  been,  that  it  will  be  wise  to  base  representation  on  the  white  popula* 
lion  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  to  place  an  adequate  check  on  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  in  the  Senate.  This  is  my  opinion.  By  basing  the  representation  on 
ths  white  population,  we  are  resting  on  principle  *,  on  a  principle  corresponding  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  with  the  Constitution;  tor,  our  Government  is  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  white  people.  We  shall  by  this  means  rest  on  fundamental  principles,  and  gratify 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  in  every  part  of  the  community.  Our  Constitution  rests 
on  that  basis. 

Xnd  by  whom  was  it  firamed  ?  By  the  most  enlightened  of  our  citizens ;  by  men 
who  have  given  proof  of  their  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  I 
wish  to  preserve  ite  important  features  and  to  alter  it  as  little  as  may  be,  consider* 
ing  that  it  was  the  first  of  our  Constitutions  ever  made  here,  and  will  be  an  example 
thfoiigfa  all  ara.  Where  do  we  find  a  free  Government  in  history,  except  in  Greece, 
to  a  certain  mgree  in  Carthage,  and  in  Rome  >  Every  where  eMe  we  find  only  bar- 
barism, and  all  mankind  kept  in  a  state  of  degradation.  With  this  example  before 
theoiy  these  men  framed  a  Constitution  better  than  had  ever  existed  before. 


By  reeting  representation  on  the  white  population,  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  we 
»  that  bodv  firee  firom  any  check  :  but  to  control  its  hasty  decision,  you  resort  to 
lenato,  and  therefore  I  thought  that  the  plan  of  the  mixed  basis,  ou^ht  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Senate.    For  my  pa?t,  I  am  reaoy  to  vote  for  it.     But  I  think  the  Fede« 


xal  nomber  liable  to  fiftwer  objections.  It  makes  our  system  correspond  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Government.     It  is  mor«  easy  of  execution,  and  it  is  not  against  principle. 

By  adopting  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  we  shall  tranquilize  the 
people,  and  if  we  adopt  the  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate,  I  hope  that  the  other  gentle- 
mea  wUl  meet  us  there. 

I  hope,  Shr,  that  this  will  be  done.  Why  do  men  enter  into  society  ?  What  are 
their  oojeets,  whether  rude  or  civilized  P  Is  it  not  for  the  protection  of  life,  liber- 
ty and  property  ?  Is  not  this  the  declaration  of  our  Constitution  and  of  all  the  Con- 
SititatioQS  since  adopted  throughout  the  United  States  ?  Is  there  any  other  motive 
Ibr  eoeiety,  whether  rude  or  civilized  ?  In  a  rude  stete,  the  protection  of  life  is  the 
principal  motive,  but  even  there,  property  also  is  a  motive.  What  kind  of  Govem- 
■aeot  do  we  find  prevailing  among  our  native  Indians  ?  They  are  not  governed  by 
written  compacts,  but  the  principal  chief  or  elder  as  he  is  called  by  them,  rules  over 
the  tribe,  and  they  submit ;  he  following  tlie  will  of  the  tribe. 

Look  at  civilized  society  :  is  the  obligation  to  submission  not  stronger  ?  Can  you 
separate  property  from  either  state  ?  There  is  a  difference,  however.  In  the  rude 
•tete  of  societjr  there  is  the  game — all  is  open  and  free  to  all — and  property  existe 
Qtdj  round  their  cabins.  But,  what  is  the  case  with  civilized  man  ?  There  roan 
vreeses  on  man — socie^  presses  on  society :  each  individual  must  have  someUiing  of 
lue  own  or  he  starves.  There  the  people  are  the  guardians,  and  they  must  protect 
pxuueity,  as  well  as  Ufe  and  liberty,  or  society  perishes. 

This  protection  is  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  the  adoption  of  the  white  basis 
crT  rcipreeentation  in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  and  I  hope  that  this  body  will  unite  in 
aotne  plan  that  may  correspond  to  the  general  views  of  the  community,  and  may  cor- 
vaapoad  with  our  relations  to  the  General  Government,  for  which  I  have  a  very  high 
reflpeet.  But,  I  know  the  duty  of  a  representative  to  his  constituents,  and,  1  hm>e, 
we  shall  all  draw  to  that  end— we  shall  gain  a  grand  object^-and  it  may  lead  to  what 
"Wfrn  cannot  toll.  I  would,  myself,  rather  have  a  representation  that  may  correspond 
to  the  Federal  number. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  it  will  be  best  to  keep  the  (qualification  of  voters  as  it 

'  luce  it  but  in  a  small  degree.    I  differ  from  that  opinion.    I 


I  at  present,  or  to  reduce  it  but  in  a  small  degree.    I  differ  from  that  opinion.    . 

tldnk  we  miist  modify  and  reduce  it.  Who  are  they  who  are  pressing  for  a  new  Con< 
etitation?  Those,  who  suppose  themselves  deprived  of  their  just  Right  of  Suffb^. 
Reduce  the  requisites  for  this,  and  you  carry  tranquillity  into  the  body  of  the  commu- 
niQr.  Oor  situation  in  reference  to  this  subject,  is  different  from  tHat  of  any  people 
iwiio  erer  existed  before  us.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  ancient  republics  ?    In 
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Greece^  Carthage,  and  Rome  ?  The  question  there  was,  whether  power  should  bo 
held  by  the  people  en  masse  ?  Whether  it  should  be  exercised  bylhe  people  in  a 
body  ?  Their  Governments  originated  with  a  prince  or  with  the  nobles.  They  bad 
always  gfreat  weight ;  and  the  contest  was  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  peo- 
ple originated  no  measure — they  heard  what  was  propost^d  by  the  prince,  but  they 
proposed  nothing.  In  Athens  they  had  what  has  been  called  a  free  Senate— and  as 
to  LacediBmon  it  was  the  same — ^the  same  thing  apphes  to  Rome,  and  in  &  degree  to 
Carthage ;  but  they  only  adopted  or  rejected  what  was  submitted  to  tliem.  The  peo- 
ple had  no  stake  in  the  property  of  the  State,  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  or 
the  ancient  nobility. 

But  our  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  have  no  privileged  orden. 
We  have  no  overgrown  wealthy  to  oppress  the  poor — and  they  cannot  do  it  if  we  fix 
the  grade  of  representation  on  a  moderate  scale.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  tlie  Senators,  all  are  servants  of  the  people.  The  property 
of  the  country  rests  on  the  people  alone.  Tlieretbre,  I  say,  our  situation  is  different 
from  that  of  all  who  ever  existed  before  us. 

I  would  adopt  a  plan  tliat  may  h  irmonize  tlie  feelings  of  the  community  on  the  nib- 
ject  of  Suffrage,  and  of  representation  in  the  popular  branch.  I  would  place  a  check 
m  the  other  branch. 

I  thought  it  ray  duty,  though  in  a  feeble  manner,  to  explain  these  views  to  tbs 
House — and  I  wish,  also,  that  my  sentiments  should  go  to  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  that  when  he  came  to  the  House  this  morning,  he  had  but 
little  expectation,  and  certainly  not  the  slightest  inclination,  to  take  any  part  in  thii 
debate.  He  had  not  felt  any  wish  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  » 
general  and  undefined  in  its  terms,  as  that  which  the  Conmiittee  would  soon  be  called 
upon  to  decide.  All  which  he  had  ever  seen  of  man,  and  all  the  informatwrn 
which  he  had  everbeen  able  to  acquire  in  the  science  of  politics,  combined  to  teach 
him,  that  no  good  ever  had,  and  that  no  possible  good  ever  could,  result  &om  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  mere  greneral  propositions,  in  order  to  eUcit  by  such  discussion  an 
agreed  basis,  which,  oy  mutual  consent,  might  be  adopted,  as  a  foundation  for  some 
unknoum  practical,  political  scheme.  All  such  schemes,  when  fully  developed  (ai^ 
developed  they  must  be  at  some  time  or  other,)  must  at  last  be  brought  to  the  tert  of 
experience  and  utility ;  and  as  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting  any  jo^ 
objection  to  any  useful  political  plan,  that  it  was  not  constructed  according  to  the  raoil 
nice  and  precise  rules  of  any  art,  so  nor  will  it  be  any  recommendation  of  any  other 
plan,  that  it  is  a  clear  svllogistic  deduction  from  any  supposed  general  truth.  If  th« 
details  of  any  intendea  scheme,  when  fairly  exhibited,  should  be  seen  to  be  mischie- 
vous, they  would  surely  be  rejected,  although  in  strict  accordance  with  the  agreed 
basis ;  and  if  believed  to  be  good,  they  would  infallibly  be  adopted,  although  at  war 
with,  and  contrary  to,  all  the  admitted  general  truths  announcea  by  such  basis.  Dii- 
cuss  whatever  general  proposition  you  please,  settle  whatever  general  basis  ?oa 
choose,  and  you  will  at  last  discover,  when  you  come  to  fix  the  details  of  the  plan, 
that  each  of  these  must  be  adjusted  by  a  regard  to  its  own  particular  merits,  and  W 
no  special  reference  to  any  general  rules.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  it  was  with 
much  re^et  he  had  seen  at  first,  the  course  and  direction  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Convention ;  and  he  had  then  almost  resolved,  to  say  not  one 
word  in  relation  to  the  matter  now  under  consideration,  until  it  should  assume  a  mors 
certain  and  defined  form  than  it  yet  presents.  But  the  discussion  had  now  proceeded 
so  far,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  an  economy  of  time,  to  extend  it  a  little  farther ;  and 
by  endeavoring  to  show,  not  the  truth  or  falsehood,  but  the  tendency  and  effipctof 
the  general  proposition,  so  as  to  bring  our  future,  if  not  our  present  labors,  to  a  mof* 
speedy  termination,  than  they  seem  at  present  likely  to  reach.  It  was  with  this  view 
he  would  ask  tlie  attention  of  tlie  Committee  to  a  few  remarks  which  he  proposed  to 
address  to  them,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  would  notice  some  of  those  they  had  just 
heard  from  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  who  had  but  just  now  taken  his 
seat 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  question  now  presented  to  us,  the  general  pro- 
position included  in  it  is;  what  is  the  proper  basis  whereon  to  erect  representation  in 
the  Legislative  Department  of  a  Government  designed  for  such  a  State  as  is  Virgi- 
nia ?  In  examining  this  question,  a  most  apt  enquiry  at  once  presents  itself  to  our 
consideration.  Upon  what  basis  is  such  representation  founded  now  ?  When  the 
venerable  member  from  Loudoun,  and  other  much  respected  gentlemen  on  every  side 
of  this  body,  unite  in  teUing  us,  that  the  existing  Constitution  of  Virginia  is  the  best 
the  world  has  ever  seen — wnen  the  experience  of  many  here  assure  us,  that  this  Go- 
vernment has  endured  for  more  than  half  a  century,  producing  as  much  of  good  as 
could  be  expected  to  result  from  any  Government — and  when  not  a  sohtary  witness 
has  appeared  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  single  mischief  as  its  effect — we  surely 
ought  to  examine  carefully  the  foundation  of  such  a  Government,  before  we  should 
wish  to  change  it    For  his  part,  he  was  free  to  declare,  that  he  would  not  compare 
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(he  knowledfe  derived  from  such  experience,  with  that  obtained  by  an  examination 
of  the  Tisions  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  the  theories  of  I^ocke  or  Sidney,  or  of  any  other 
mere  speculative  scheme  whatever. 

The  basis  of  representation  here,  was  established  more  than  two  centuries  since. 
It  rests  not  upon  a  prescription  of  fifly  odd  years  only,  as  his  firiend  from  Charlotte 
hadsQpposed,  but  it  traces  back  its  origin  to  a  period  much  beyond  the  independence 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  coeval  with  the  very  first  Legislative  Assembly  that 
e?er  convened  in  Virginia.  During  the  long  interval  that  has  since  elapsed,  repre- 
sentation itself  has  undergone  many  changes,  but  the  foundation  wherein  it  rests,  has 
ever  remained  the  same.  He  prayed  the  Committee,  therefore,  to  accompany  him  in 
the  enquiry  he  was  about  to  institute,  as  to  the  basis  whereon  this  ancient  scheme  of 
representation  was  erected. 

in  the  year  1619  or  1G20,  the  first  House  of  Burgesses  assembled  at  Jamestown. 
The  meml>ers  of  that  body  were  elected  by  the  different  plantations  as  they  were  then 
called,  or  as  we  should  now  denominate  them,  the  different  settlements,  then  exists 
ing  in  the  Colony.  The  early  settlers  had  establislied  themselves  in  different  societies, 
»loQg  the  margin  of  James  River,  from  its  mouth  to  near  this  spot. 

These  societies,  separated  either  by  wide  water  courses,  difficult  to  be  passed,  or 
by  thick  forests  dangerous  to  penetrate,  differed  widely  from  each  other,  in  tlie  num- 
bers of  their  population,  in  their  wealtli,  and  in  tlie  extent  of  the  territory  occupied 
br  them  :  but  each  was  entitled  to  representation,  and  each  sent  its  Burgess  to  the 
Grand  Assembly.  Variously  circmnstanced,  while  each  had  a  common  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  all,  each  had  also  a  particular  interest  peculiar  to  itself.  With  a  view 
of  enabling  each  to  promote  the  good  of  all,  ii^  that  mode  which  would  be  most  suit- 
tble  to  its  own  convenience  ;  and  with  a  view  of  enabling  all  to  advance  the  prospe- 
rity of  each,  by  any  means  not  inconsistent  with  the  common  good,  representation 
was  allowed  to  eveiy  society  then  existing ;  and  this,  without  havin|f  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation, or  the  wealth  of  any,  or  even  to  these  things  combined,  but  merely  to  the  pecu- 
liar interests  existing  in  the  different  societies,  occupying  the  undefined  space,  then 
termed  a  plantation  or  settlement.  The  basis  of  representation,  then,  was  the  inter- 
ests of  the  different  plantations ;  and  as  these  interests  were  various  and  pecuUar, 
each  interest  had  its  proper  representative,  whether  that  interest  concerned  many  or 
few  persons,  or  involved  much  or  little  wealth.  If  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  part, 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the  regard  of  the  whole,  tliat  interest  was  enti- 
tled to,  and  was  allowed  a  representative,  whether  the  population  of  the  plantation 
amounted  to  filly  or  to  five  hundred  persons,  or  whether  Uieu:  wealth  was  £  100  or 
£1,000. 

In  process  of  time,  the  different  settlements  became  extended  in  every  direction, 
and  were  so  brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  various  interests  then  existing 
in  the  Colony,  became  more  assimilated  and  consolidated  than  tliey  had  been  before ; 
but  still  a  diversity  of  particular  interests  existed.  The  wants  and  wishes  of  the  set- 
tlers in  Accomack,  must  have  been  very  different  from  those  of  the  persons  dwelling 
near  the  Falls  of  James  River,  and  the  pursuits  and  situation  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Point  Comfort,  must  have  been  very  unlike  those  of  persons  abiding  far  from  them, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water.  This  union  of  tlie  settlements,  had  superceded 
the  necessity  of  allowing  representation  to  each  of  what  had  been  the  diflerent  plan- 
tations ;  but  the  reason  for  allowing  representation  to  the  various  interests  exist- 
ing in  the  Colony,  still  remained  as  before.  The  abode  of  these  different  interests, 
had,  indeed,  been  much  enlarged  and  extended  ;  but  tlie  interests  themselves,  re- 
mained still  various.  In  this  state  of  things,  public  convenience  required  a  new  di- 
visbn  of  the  settled  ports  of  the  Colony  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1634,  it  was  divided, 
for  the  first  Ume,  into  eight  shires  or  counties,  as  they  were  afterwards  called.  These 
•hires,  our  history  and  laws  inform  us,  were  ver^  different  in  extent  of  territory,  in 
the  numbers  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  and  in  the  taxable  property  possessed  by 
these  inhabitants :  but  stiU  the  same  basis  of  representation  was  preserved.  Within 
each  of  these  shires,  a  particular  interest,  peculiar  to  itself,  was  supposed  to  exist ; 
and  to  that  peculiar  interest,  representation  was  allowed,  whatever  might  be  its  com- 
parative numbers,  or  wealth,  or  extent  of  territonr. 

Pursuing  the  examination  further,  you  will  find,  that  as  the  frontier  counties  ex- 
tended into  the  wilderness,  new  interests  sprung  up  in  each.  The  pioneers  and  ad- 
vanced guards  of  tlie  society,  must  have  had  very  many  wants,  and  wishes,  and  necessi- 
ties, di&rent  from  their  former  associates  in  the  same  county.  The  advance  of  the 
one,  in  exposing  them  to  new  perils  and  difficulties,  gave  peace  and  security  to  tliose 
they  left  behind;  and  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  York,  and  Isle  of^Wight,  and  Henrico,  must  have  been  very  different  from 
those  of  their  brethren  in  the  other  parts  of  these  counties,  resting,  as  tlie  latter  did, 
upon  the  interior  shires.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass,  tliat  within  the  same  county,  where 
at  first,  a  single  interest  only  existed,  two  different  interests  arose.  If  both  tliese  in- 
terests were  to  be  represented  by  those  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  t-A  o,  it  was  very 
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Mrtain,  that  one  of  these  two  would  be  neglected ;  and  hence  arose  the  necewlj  ferdi> 
Tiding  the  frontier  countiee,  by  such  lines,  as  might  allow  to  each  interest,  its  peeper 
representation.  In  this  manner,  ^e  went  on  regularly  dividing  the  frontier  coohUm, 
as  new  interests  sprung  up  in  each,  until  the  whole  territory  of  Virginia  was  tfans 
distributed. 

JJor  did  this  process  of  allowing  representation  to  every  peculiar  interest  in  the 
community  stop  here.  Whenever  an  interior  county  became  so  populous,  or  its  ter- 
ritory was  found  so  wide  spread,  as  to  justify  a  beUef,  either  that  <hflerenl  interests 
had  or  might  arise  within  it,  such  county  was  always  divided,  whensoever  a  diviaon 
of  it  was  asked  for — nay,  in  many  cases  where  neither  the  extent  of  territory, nor  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  so  great,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  different  intereiAs 
would  arise,  yet  if  the  county  was  found  intersected  by  wide  water-courses,  or  rapid 
torrents,  or  rugged  mountains,  or  if  any  other  cause  existed,  calculated  to  inteipooe 
permanent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free  and  frequent  intercourse  between  the  inhabi- 
'  tants  of  different  parts  of  the  same  county,  it  was  always  divided  upon  the  application 
of  either  part,  where  particular  convenience,  (which  must  alvrays  be  considered  as  its 
peculiar  interest,)  required  such  a  division. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Our  history  will  further  inform  us,  that  after  the  first  divieton  of 
the  State  into  shires  or  counties,  peculiar  interests  arose  within  the  bodies  of  some  of 
these  counties,  which  interests  were  not  of  a  character  to  justify  or  to  reqoire  the 
dismemberment  of  the  county,  in  order  to  provide  special  representation  of  them. 
When  such  interests  appeared,  they  were,  therefore,  incorporated,  and  by  their  sew- 
ral  charters  of  incorporation,  were  allowed  a  representation  different  from  that  whieh 
had  always  been  given  to  the  peculiar  interests  existing  in  the  counties  themselves-- 
such,  most  probably,  was  the  origin  of  the  representation  allowed  to  Jamestown, ani 
afterwards  to  that  which  was  certainly  allowed  to  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  to  the 
borough  of  Norfolk,  and  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  Neither  the  compi' 
lative  population  nor  wealth,  or  extent  of  either  of  these  corporations,  at  the  tioM 
IhMr  several  charters  were  obtained,  could  possibly  have  entitled  it  to  representation,  tf 
representation  had  then  been  erected  upon  either  of  these  bases.  But  the  intereiti  of 
navigation,  of  trade,  and  of  science,  which  were  believed  to  exist  in  these  corpora* 
tions,  were  each  important  to  the  community,  and  being  then  peculiar  to  tb^e 
interests,  were  respectively  allowed  a  representative,  as  all  other  interests  had  been 
before. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  representation  established  in  the  Colony  of  Vurginia  at  the 
moment  when  a  representative  Legislature  was  first  introduced  here ;  and  upon  thii 
basb  wta  every  thing  of  that  sort  afterwards  founded,  up  to  the  period  of  the  revoin- 
tion  of  1776.  It  rested  upon  the  peculiar  interests  existing  in  particular  districts,  the 
limits  of  which  districts  were  at  first  accidental,  but  were  afterwards  delineated  ind 
marked  out  by  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  within  them. 

When  the  Convention  who  formed  the  existing  Constitution  of  Virghiia  asMin- 
Ued,  they  found  representation  established  on  the  basis  just  stated  ;  and  being  de- 
sirous of  preserving  all  of  our  ancient  institutions  which  they  could  preserve,  coo* 
sistently  with  the  principles  of  the  new  Government  they  were  about  to  create,  they 
oontinued  to  each  county  and  corporation  then  existing,  the  same  right  of  represen- 
tation it  then  enjoyed.  No  departure  from  this  rule  occurred,  except  in  two  cases, 
and  these  exceptions  prove  st]:ongly  the  existence  of  the  rule  itself.  Jamestown, 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Cok>ny,  had  become  so  much  reduced  in  its  popolatiaD, 
that  it  was  inconceivable  that  any  peculiar  interest  could  abide  there ;  and  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  was  no  longer  the  peculiar  residence  of  most  of  the  soi- 
gnee in  Virginia,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  entitled  to  representation  on  that  aoooont 
Jamestown  and  the  College,  were,  therefore,  deprived  of  their  particula  repressnta* 
tion,  while  every  thing  else  was  preserved  as  it  had  before  stood ;  and  the  same  pow- 
er was  given  to  the  new  Legislatures,  which  had  always  been  exercised  by  the  <b^ 
mer,  of  dividing  the  existing  counties,  and  of  establishing  new  corporations,  when- 
ever, in  its  opinion,  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  conununlty,  and  the  peenlisT 
itttereet  of  any  part  of  it,  required  the  exercise  of  such  power. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  representation  in  Virginia  now.  This  basis  was  probably  p^ 
and  perfect  when  first  established,  and  would  yet  be  remded  in  the  same  light,  Mt 
ibr  a  single  circumstance,  to  which  none  here  probabfy  are  indisposed  to  apply  the 
]>roper  corrective.  That  circumstance  is  this :  In  the  original  distribution  of  tne  coon- 
ties,  lines  of  demarcation  were  necessarily  drawn,  within  which  limits  peculiar  inter 
ests  did  then  abide,  although  these  limits  circumscribed  in  some  instances  very  nar 
row  spaces.  The  Convention  of  1776,  acting  upon  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  chan^  any  thing  then  existing,  except  when  such  change  was  necessarr  to 
prevent  practical  mischieT,  had  re^d  to  the  existing  electoral  precincts ;  and  intenain( 
to  preMrve  to  each  precinct,  the  rights  of  re  presentation  it  then  had,  inserted  a  piovisi- 
m  their  Constitution,  that  each  county  should  continue  to  have  two  representatives. 
Tbe  object  was  wise  and  just  at  the  time.    But,  while  they  prodontly  proridtdibc 
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tin  probible  ease  of  new  interests  thereafW  to  spring  up  in  the  existing  counties, 
aa4,  therefore,  gave  to  the  Assembly  the  power  of  dividing  counties  and  of  creating 
corporations  at  their  will,  they  did  not  probably  foresee,  and  therefore  did  not  provide 
for  the  erent,  of  any  county  or  corporation  ceasing  to  be  the  abode  of  some  mterest 
peculiar  to  itself,  tlie  existence  of  which  peculiar  interest,  was  the  sole  cause  of  giv- 
ing to  such  county  or  corporation,  any  particular  representation  at  first.  In  provi£ng 
for  the  birth  of  future  peculiar  interests,  they  omitted  to  provide  for  the  extinction  (K 
•och  as  then  existed ;  and  while  the  Legislature,  by  this  Ccmstitution,  was  authorised 
to  give  representation  to  any  new  interest,  by  dividing  the  counties  or  creating  new 
corporations  within  which  it  might  appear,  the  mandate  of  the  Constitotion,  that  each 
of  the  existing  counties  should  have  two  representatives,  deprived  the  Legislature  of 
the  power  of  taking  from  such  counties,  any  portion  of  their  rights  of  representation, 
even  afler  the  cause  which  originally  gave  to  them  such  rights,  had  ceased  to  exist. 

In  consequence  cf  this  provision  in  the  Constitution,  it  has  occurred,  that  afler  some 
of  the  smaller  counties,  (Warwick  for  example)  have  ceased  to  be  the  abode  of  any 
iotereet  peculiar  to  its  inhabitants,  it  still  retains  a  right  of  representation  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Shenandoah,  the  largest  county  in  tlie  State  ;  nor  is  it  competent  to  the 
Legiiilature  to  remedy  this  inequality,  without  producing  much  greater  niischiefii  than 
tny  which  ever  have  or  ever  can  result  from  that  cause.  Because,  if  the  larger  coun- 
ties should  be  so  divided  and  cut  up,  as  give  to  their  respective  parts  equal  to  War- 
wick in  any  thing,  a  right  of  representation  equal  to  that  which  Warwick  now  enjoys, 
the  Legislative  body  must  become  much  too  numerous,  unwieldy,  and  expensive,  to 
be  any  longer  useful ;  and  the  people  of  many  of  the  sub-divisions  would  be  most 
grievoiisiy  opprc;ssed,  by  the  necessary  burthens  of  their  own  mere  municipal  police. 
Tbos  it  happens,  that  while  the  causes  for  allowing  equal  representation  to  all  the 
different  counties  in  the  State,  have  ceased  to  appW  m  many  instances,  and  while  the 
effiect  of  this  is  remedy  less  under  the  provisions  of'^the  existing  Constitution,  the  in- 
capacitv  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  the  proper  cure  for  this  confessed  evU,  lias  b»> 
come  toe  source  of  all  the  murmuring  and  complaint  we  liave  heard,  and  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  assembling  of  this  Convention.  It  is  not,  that  the  Kast  or  the  West,  the 
eis-raontane  or  ultra-montane  regions  of  the  State,  have  too  much  or  too  little  politi-  ■ 
cal  weight  in  the  Assembly — it  Is,  that  the  largest  counties  are  put  upon  a  par  with 
the  smallest;  that  Warwick  and  Loudoun,  Hiilifax  and  Alleghany,  are  equalized  in 
repTMientation.  This  is  the  inequality  complained  of,  and  this  is  the  inequality  which 
we  axe  atnt  hither  by  the  people  to  reduce  and  reconcile,  so  far  as  we  may  find  it 
practifcable  to  do  so. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  task,  the  work  to  be  performed  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
ealt  of  execution.  The  addition  of  a  single  line  to  the  provisions  existing  in  the 
present  Constitution  will  accomplish  it;  and  to  such  an  auldition,  hut  little  objection 
will  probably  be  urged.  Give  to  the  Legislature  tlie  discretionary  power  of  uniting 
any  of  the  present  electoral  districts,  witnin  which  no  peculiar  interest  is  believed  to 
exist,  to  other  contiguous  districts  having  similar  interests,  and  the  desired  object  will 
be  attained.  Then,  under  the  power  they  now  have,  of  dividing  the  larger  counties ; 
and  under  this  new  power  so  conferred  upon  them,  of  consolidating  the  smaller,  eve- 
ry desirable  and  practical  equality  will  be  at  once  accomplished.  The  whole  scheme 
<9r  representation  will  then  remain  upon  its  ancient,  undtered  basis,  and  can  be  ac- 
conmodsted  from  time  to  time  to  eveiy  future  condition  of  things,  without  changing 
anv  principle,  or  seeking  to  establish  any  new  foundation. 

Inkead  of  adopting  a  course  so  simple,  so  easy,  and  which,  in  all  probability ,  would 
be  so  satisfactory,  as  this,  it  seems  to  be  proposed,  to  apply  a  sponge  to  all  the  division 
lines  within  the  State,  and  to  make  a  perfect  tabula  rasa  of  the  whole  Common- 
wealth. When  this  u  done,  new  hues  must  be  drawn,  and  new  associations  created, 
in  the  estaUishment  of  which,  no  regard  is  to  be  had  (according  to  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee)  to  an^  thing  else  but  to  the  number  of  the  tree  white  population, 
existing  within  such  limits.  Such  an  idea,  he  believed,  never  entered  into  the  mind 
oT  a  single  man,  before  this  Convention  met,  and  will  not  now  be  regarded  without 
sunazement  and  dmost  consternation,  by  any  other  than  a  member  of  this  body. 

For  my  part,  said  Mr.  T.  1  will  cordially  unite  with  any ,  in  consolidating  the  smal- 
ler counties  every  where,  until  the  very  least  shall  assume  a  proper  size.  I  will  unite 
tlien  in  dividin*^  the  larger  counties,  wherever  it  is  desired,  until  the  largest  shall 
<:ease  to  be  considered  as  over-grown.  In  the  progress  of  this  work  of  equalization, 
however,  I  can  never  consent  to  regard  numbers  of  any  sort,  exduwody^  or  taxation 
OfT  property  of  any  kind  exelushfely,  or  any  thing  else  exdusivdy.  I  must  consider 
what  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  people  to  be  represented  require ;  and  in 
deciding  tins  question,  I  must  do,  what  every  wise  Statesman  ought  to  do:  I  think, 
I  must  regard  and  pass  in  review  before  me,  every  single  circumstance  which  exists, 
to  influence  any  part  of  the  State  materially.  ^ 

Let  me  ilhtsUate  my  views  of  this  subject,  by  an  example.    If  you  will  cast  your 
«je  over  the  map  of  Virginia,  you  will  see  on  its  extreme  Eastern  border,  a  little  pe- 
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ninsula,  containing  within  its  limits  not  a  fiftieth  poit  of  fte  t«rritoiy  of  popaklion. 
or  probably  of  the  wealth  of  the  State.     Suppose  this  territory,  and  population,  ind 
wealth,  reduced  to  any  thing  less  you  please,  but  still  remains  resoectable,  the  ataar 
tion  of  that  peninsula  would  yet  be  what  it  now  is.     It  would  still  be  contigno«8  to 
a  neighbouring  Slate,  washed  by  the  great  Atlantic  on  the  one  »de,  and  sspaiatod 
from  the  leet  of  the  State  on  the  other  by  a  great  bay,  wider  than  the  English  Chan- 
nel at  Dover,  or  than  the  Mediterranean  at  Uie  Straits  of  Gibraltar.    Thia  situation, 
yon  mn»t  perceive,  exposes  its  inhabitants  to  much  greater  perils  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  deprives  it  rf  all  hope  of 
aid  from  any  other  quarter,  even  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  need.    In  the  Revolution, 
and  during  the  late  war,  these  people  defended  themselves  by  their  own  means  iloae, 
receiving  no  particle  of  assistance  firom  any  other  portion  of  the  State.    Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  another  part,  in  not  erectmg  monnmefltsto 
mark  the  spots  where  rest  the  bones  of  tlie  brave  men  Who  fell  victims  to  the  disaasefl 
of  either  camp  or  climate,  no  tear  ought  to  bedew  the  cheek  of  the  gentleman  from 
Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  at  similar  ingratitude  here — no  Western  hero  is  there  interred, 
for  the  foot  of  no  Western  hero  ever  pressed  that  soil.    The  people  of  this  little  Wj 
ninsula  unaided,  have  maintained  and  defended  themselves  from  the  beginning,  wu 
Gontmue  to  do  so  to  the  end,  and  I  thank  God  that  they  are  able  so  to  do.    But  tbii  u 
not  all.    Our  history  will  inform  us,  that  the  people  of  this  peninsula,  are  the  deacen- 
dants  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Virginia.    Their  insular  situation  must  inform  ns,that 
the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  are  there  preserved  more  perfectly, 
probably,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  where  the  frequent  attrition  (tf  vanoBi 
associations,  has  long  since  blunted  and  smoothed  down  the  a^ritiet  and  shirp 
points  of  the  habits  of  antiquity — a  different  climate,  soil,  and  situation,  has  necee- 
sarily  yidded  various  productions,  and  invited  to  the  pursuit  of  occupations  theie, 
very  different  from  those  existing  elsewhere.    In  short,  all  these  divenritieB  hare 
created  an  interest  peculiar  in  that  section  of  the  country,  the  like  of  which  ii  to  be 
found  no  where  else.    Now,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  would  anj  woe 
Statesman,  in  adjusting  a  scheme  of  representation  for  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
ever  conceive  the  idea  of  allowing  no  representative  to  such  a  society  as  I  ^^  fjjj* 
cribed,  merely  because  their  numbers,  or  their  wealth,  did  not  rise  to  the  exact  height 
of  that  arbitrary  standard  of  number  or  property  which  he  had  fixed  ?    Would  cein- 
mon  prudence  justify  him  in  saying  to  such  a  people, "  It  is  true  an  ocean  ">Ik^ 
tween  us  >  it  is  true,  your  situation,  manners,  habits,  pursuits,  and  interests,  are  n- 
ferent  from  ours ;  it  is  true  you  are  contiguous  to  another  State,  where  iaxta-poatooa 
to  you  may  better  qualify  it  to  learn  the  true  nature  of  your  wants,  and  to  extend  to 
your  peculiar  interests,  more  protection  than  we  can ;  but  nevertheless  I  cannot  r^w* 
any  of  these  things.    My  rule  is,  that  in  allottincr  representation,  respect  ahouWbe 
had  to  the  nurawsr  of  free  white  inhabitants  exdusivdy ;  and  as  your  nAoral  lianti 
contain  not  a  sufficient  number  of  these,  no  representation  can  be  allowed  to  yw. 
and  you  can,  therefore,  have  no  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  all."     I  need  not  state  what  must  be  the  inevitaUe  result  of 
such  a  course.    Every  man  who  hears  me,  must  at  once  perceive  it. 

Mr.  T.  then  adverted  to  the  little  county  of  Warwick,  containinr,  »  he  ^i^ 
more  than  about  for^r  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  but  little  more  Sian  six  hundred 
white  inhabitanto.  He  said,  that  regarding  the  situation  of  that  coun^,  or  the  con- 
venience of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  scarcely  possible  tp  conceive,  that  any  inteieil 
could  there  exist  at  this  day,  which  was  not  common  to  the  ciicamjacent  contigoooi 
counties,  upon  the  principles  of  the  basis  of  representation  as  now  established ;  Wt^ 
fore,  this  county  could  not  be  con«dered  as  longer  entitled  to  a  separate  representa- 
tion. But,  suppose,  Sir,  said  he,  that  the  river  which  runs  through  this  little  cousty, 
precipitated  itself  in  its  course  over  such  a  cataract  as  that  ofNiagara.'  Does  not 
every  one  discern  in  such  a  circumstance,  a  cause  8uffi<nent  to  convert  the  inhatttiBtt 
of  that  county  into  a  body  of  manufacturers  ?  And  then  is  it  not  obvious,  that  loch 
an  mterest  would  require  a  separate  representation,  notwithstanding  the  limits  of  the 
county,  its  population  and  property  might  each  remain  not  greatS  than  they  aieat 
present?  Justice  and  policy  would  surely  require  this.  If  so,  it  is  perfectly  dear, 
that  the  existing  basis  is  the  true  basis  of  representation  ;  and,  that  in  the  aliotm«>* 
of  representation,  regard  should  be  had,  rather  to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the 
people,  than  to  their  actual  numbers,  or  wealth,  or  territory. 

But,  my  venerable  friend  from  Loudoun,  (I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentleman  for  the 
5"n  D  ^  <w  .the  phrase,  but  he  has  ever  been  royTriend)  has  said,  Uiat  the  prindpW 
ofall  Republican  Government  required,  that  representation  shonW  be  apportioned  a^ 
TOTding  to  numbers  alone,  and  should  be  founded  on  the  white  popidation  only.  Yet, 

l]T^  genUeman  hwnself  tells  us,  that  our  existing  Government  is  the  W  the 
world  has  ever  known  Is  not  thU  Government  a  Republican  Government?  Wm 
SS^R5!l!S.r  ^^.^'^^^^J  it,  wise  Republicans ?  And  is  it  not  founded  oa  die 
purtrt  B^pnbhcan  pimciples?   If  genUemen  contend  that  it  is  ziot  a  Republictt 
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GovennMBt,  what  am  we  to  infer  firom  that  eulocy  which  leprotents  it  to  be  the  best 
Oerennneiit  in  the  world  ?  Here  Mr.  T.  shewedtbe  inconsistency  of  the  argument 
urged  on  the  other  aide,  which,  while  it  conceded  that  the  present  was  not  only  a  Re- 
pijblican  Government,  bat  the  best  of  such  Governments,  yet  denied  to  such  a  Goy* 
•nraent  any  one  of  the  ingredients  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  Republic. 

He  next  releiTed  to  the  prgameutM  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  right  of  a  majority 
to  gorem  *,  cmteoding  that  a  radical  objection  to  all  such  arguments,  would  be  found 
in  the  argupients  themselves.  Gentlemen  contend,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  have 
an  indefeasible  right  to  rule  the  minority ;  and  having  established  this  proposition,  to 
their  own  satisftetion,  at  least,  they  immediately  undertake  to  define  who  are  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  by  their  own  definition  exclude  not  less  than  seven-eightljs  of  the  wnole 
popniatioa,  firom  the  enumeration  of  that  society,  the  majority  of  which,  derives  from 
eternal  and  immutable  justice,  a  supposed  right  to  rule  the  minority.  Gentlemen  as- 
sert, that  according  to  an  eternal  rule  of  right,  the  majority  must  govern,  and  then 
instantly  ezelode  £rom  the  enumeration,  all  except  free  whiie  persons ;  so  nsaking  the 
eternal  nilee  of  justice  and  reason,  to  depend,  not  upon  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion as  bond  or  nee,  but  upon  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  colour  of  their  skins  : 
and  pray,  Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  to  what  standard  are  we  to  refer  in  order  to  decide  the 
QOestion  of  colour,  which  is  considered  as  so  important  in  deducing  a  natural  right  ? 
The  native  inhabitants  of  Japan,  of  China,  of  Hindostan,  of  all  Anthem  Asia,  of 
£^yp^>  ^^  Moors  of  Africa,  the  Natives  of  the  Greek  Islands  generally,  together 
with  all  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the  orii^inal  inhabitants  of  America,  will  now  be 
embraced  within  this  supposed  rule,  that  deduces  the  ri^ht  of  a  majority  of  whites  to 
govern  any  society  fix>m  the  supposed  source  of  natural  law. 

If  gentlemen  had  said,  that  sound  policy  required,  that  in  Virginia,  negroes  and 
Kulattoes,  whether  bond  or  finee,  should  not  participate  in  the  active  exeicise  of  any 
political  power,  most  willingly  would  he  have  assented  to  such  a  proposition.  But 
when  the  qoestion  is  not,  who  shall  possess  and  exercise  political  power,  but  upon 
what  basis  on^ht  such  power  to  be  erected,  he  could  not  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
argoment,  which,  while  seeking  to  fix  population  merely  as  that  basis,  would  never* 
tbeless  disregard  all  other  than  the  6*00  white  population.  Domestic  daves  of  every 
aorty  whether  black  or  white,  may  be  excluded,  under  the  idea  that  they  ou^ht  not  to 
be  eonndered  as  persons,  bat  as  property  merely :  but  why  none  but  a  See  white 
person  sbonU  be  enumerated,  in  establishinfir  the  number  of  the  people  as  the  basis 
of  representation,  he  could  not  conceive.  Women,  minors,  even  aliens,  and  many 
otJiers  whom  none  propose  to  admit  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Right  of  Suf&age,  are 
all,  nevertheless,  to  be  counted,  (provided  they  be  white,)  in  forming  the  basis  of 
repreeentation :  but  none  others  are  to  be  computed,  although  they  be  firee,  virtuous, 
intelligent,  and  rich,  as  any  white  man,  in  the  whole  State.  Suppose,  said  Mr.  T.  a 
Hong  meichuit  was  to  come  hither  fi-om  Macao,  bringing  with  nim  numerous  con« 
nezions  and  much  wetdth;  or  suppose  some  convulsion  in  the  neighbouring  Republics 
of  the  South,  Mexico  for  example,  should  force  hither  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  ftee^  vuluous,  intelligent,  and  wealthy;  can  any  possible  reason  be  as* 
signed,  why  the  unmixed  descendants  of  such  emigrants,  natives  of  Virginia,  should 
be  excluded  firom  the  computation  of  numbers,  while  every  emigrant  from  any  part 
of  Europe,  even  before  he  becomes  a  citizen,  must  be  estimated  ?  Such  a  rule  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  principle  of  right,  or  to  any  maxim  of  sound  policy.  The  true 
rule  is,  that  in  a  representative  Government,  every  important  int^est  m  tiie  society 
should  have  its  particular  representative ;  and  that  in  the  election  of  such  a  repre- 
sentative, the  majority  of  persons  duly  qualified  according  to  law,  whose  peculiar  in- 
terest fa«  is  to  represent,  should  have  the  privilege  of  elecung  him — and  as,  in  defining 
the  society  so  to  be  represented,  it  must  be  measured  by  territorial  limits,  so  by  ap- 
portioning representation  to  the  different  electoral  precincts  of  the  State,  you  attam 
theffreat  desideratum  of  all  representative  Government. 

Mx.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  T.  capital  and  labour  are  the  two  great  elements  of  ths 
prosperity  of  every  State ;  each  of  these  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other, 
fcr  without  labour,  capital  would  be  worthless,  and  without  capital,  labour  would  be 
nseless.  But  although  thus  essential  to  each  other,  between  the  two  there  has  existed 
a  struggle  from  the  beginning,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  continue  to 
the  end  of  time.  To  reconcile  these  jarring  elements,  and  to  confine  each  within  its 
proper  sphere,  is  the  business  of  good  Government.  But  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
powers  of  Government,  if  too  much  influence  be  given  to  either  of  these  elements, 
miaehiefii  must  resuH  to  society.  If  too  much  weight  be  allowed  to  capital,  labour 
wiH  surely  be  oppressed,  and  it  too  much  influence  be  ffiven  to  labour,  capital  is  at 
once  en^mgered.  Oppressed  labour  seizes  power  to  redress  its  wrongs ;  capital  en- 
dangered, must  purchase  power  to  protect  its  riffhts.  Although  in  perpetual  conflict, 
it  passes  human  wisdom  to  separate  these  conmcting  forces.  You  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  separate  the  soul  firom  the  body  of  man,  and  to  preserve  his  existence,  as  to 
sepsnte  capital  from  labour,  and  to  preserye  society.    You  may  subject  either  yon 
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please  to  the  dominion  of  the  other,  bat  the  experiment  can  only  be  made  ^7 1^ 
■ort  of  revolution,  which  of  neceaeity  moat  end  in  anarchy  and  despotism.  All 
which  the  friend  of  free  Government  can  desire;  all  that  the  wisest  Statesman  can 
accomplish,  is  so  to  resolve  these  opposing  forces  into  a  third,  as  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  each,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  coeck,  restrain  and  balance  both.  This  re- 
sulting force  is  Government,  which,  when  deriving  its  power  from  both  capital  and 
labour,  will  receive  the  support  of  both. 

But  how  is  such  a  Government  to  be  constmcted  ?    Certainly  not  in  the  mode  sug- 
gested b^  the  venerable  member  from  XK>udoun,  as  that  which  he  prefers.   Hit  plan 
IS,  to  divide  the  Leffislative  Department  into  two  branches,  both  to  be  chosen  by  the 
same  electors ;  to  allow  to  numbers,  that  is  to  labour  exclusively,  representation  in  the 
more  numerous  branch,  which  is  to  be  elected  annually,  and  to  capital  and  nnmbeis 
combined,  representation  in  the  other  branch,  which  is  to  be  elected  quadrennially; 
and  so  to  check  and  balance  these  oppNosing  forces.    Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  obvious  at 
once,  that  two  bodies,  each  deriving  tneir  authority  from  the  same  common  source, 
can  never  check  each  other ;  but  Uiat  both  must  obey  the  direction  given  to  either 
by  the  power  from  which  they  both  proceed.^    Does  not  our  own  experience  too, 
inform  us,  that  a  Senate  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  sitting  up-etairs,  can 
never  restrain  the  power  of  a  House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  sitting  here?    The  Senate  may  sometimes  prevent  tlie  hasty  and 
incorrect  legislation  or  the  House  of  Delegates ;  they  may  dot  the  i*s  or  cross  the 
t*8,  or  correct  the  orthography  in  bills  which  have  passed  the  House,  (if  it  be  allowa- 
ble to  suppose  that  any  member  of  that  body  may  not  know  how  to  spell,)  butit 
never  has  and  never  can  arrest  any  deliberate  measure  which  the  House  is  (Uspoaed 
to  persist  in .    The  reason  of  thb  is  very  obvious.    The  Senate  is  elected  for  four  yeas 
in  the  large  divisions  of  our  territory,  wliile  the  Delegates  are  elected  annually,  by 
the  smaller  sub-divisions  of  these  lar^e  districts.    The  Delegates,  therefore)  under- 
stand and  represent  more  trulv  the  opinions  of  their  common  constituents  tlian  the 
Senators ;  and  whensoever  a  division  of  opinion  exists  between  tliem,  the  Delegates 
must  therefore  prevail.    I  do  not  know  the  fact,  but  I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  say- 
ing, that  the  case  has  never  occurred,  in  which  a  Senator,  voting  differently  Irom  toe 
Delegates  representing  the  different  counties  of  his  district,  upon  any  matter  of 
much  importance,  has  ever  been  re-elected.    What  security,  then,  can.property  find 
in  such  a  body  as  a  Senate,  against  the  attack  of  numbers,  represented  exclusively  in 
the  other  House ! 

But  suppose,  to  avoid  a  result  so  obvious  as  I  have  stated,  the  plan  should  be  some- 
what changed,  and  a  higher  property  qualification  should  b^  required  of  the  electms 
c£  the  Senate,  than  of  the  electors  of  the  Dele^tes,  the  case  would  not  be  cban^ 
materially.  The  ^rentleman  from  Brooke  would  immediately  proclaim  this  Utile  body 
to  be  a  band  of  ohgarchs— others  would  style  it  a  body  of  aristocrats,  and  many  would 
be  found  to  denounce  it  as  the  rotten  part  of  the  Grovemment,  which  ouffht  to  be  put 
down.  With  this  crv  of  mad-dog  uttered  against  it,  the  Senate  would  be  sent  forth 
to  the  people  as  an  object  of  their  scorn  and  hatred,  and  could  fiimish  little  protec- 
tion to  rights,  for  the  security  of  which  such  an  anomalous  institution  was  at  nrst  de- 
signed. 

In  every  society,  there  will  alwagrs  be  found  individuals,  who,  from  the  mere  fond- 
ness of  notorietv,  and  popularity,  will  oftentimes  neglect  their  own  interests,  and 
who  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  disregard  the  interests  of  their  constituents.  Such 
was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  formerly  in  France  :  and  in  the  conflicts  between  P«ni>i>' 
and  property,  which  must  take  place  in  every  election  of  Senators,  upon  this  basts  of 
numbers  and  property  combined,  the  result  must  be,  that  numbers  will  certainly  se- 
lect the  first  Mons'r  Egalite  who  presents  himself  as  the  professed  guardian  of  the 
ri^ts  of  property.  In  such  a  society  as  that  which  now  exists,  and  J  hope  ever  will 
exist  in  Virginia,  if  ever  a  separate  representation  is  allowed  to  persons  and  to  pro- 
perty, if  ever  thev  are  so  arrayed  against  each  other  by  Government  or  in  Govern- 
ment, we  may  talx  as  we  please  about  checks  and  balances,  but  it  is  a  delusion  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  smaller  can  ever  stop  the  progress  of  the  greater  power.  An  Almigh- 
ty hand  may  piirt  Dives  and  Lazarus  by  an  impassable  gulph,  but  the  Statesman} 
who  expects  to  keep  them  asunder,.deceives  himself;  the  struggle  for  power  will  and 
must  bnng  them  together  again,  and  although  Dives  may  remain  in  the  place  assign* 
ed  to  him,  Lazarus  cannot.  If  you  wish  to  secure  both  persons  and  property,  yoa 
must  not  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  their  natural  collisions  will  always  kindle.  In- 
stead of  dividing  them  in  action  any  where,  you  must  resolve  and  combine  their 
forces  every  wh^re.  Your  eflbrt  should  be  by  mingling  them  to  render  it  impossibie 
to  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  one  firom  that  of  the  other,  and  not  lo  arrange  them  ss 
as  that  each  should  be  separately  heard  and  understood.  You  can  only  accompli^ 
this  object  by  pursuing  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  by  arranging  representatks 
k!1!5*«  *K?  *".\?**^  *>f  <>"«  o""  ™  other,  but  upon  the  basis  of  interests,  coropi»- 
nenoing  both  withm  the  limits  of  some  certain  territory,  delineate  by  cocvenieBC*. 
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Let  me  illiistnte  this  in  another  way.  The  capital  and  labor  of  eyeiy  country 
most  be  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  either  agriculture,  conmierce,  or  manufactures. 
Here,  then,  are  three  great  interests  existing  in  every  community,  all  of  which  are 
so  useful  and  important  to  its  prosperity,  that  each  ought  to  be  represented,  to  the 
end  that  each  may  be  preserved  and  promoted.  Now,  from  what  cause  do  these  va- 
rious and  (Ustinct  interests  proceed  ?  It  is  from  local  circumstances  merely ;  from  the 
pecoUar  sitnatioo  of  the  spot  where  they  ejcist.  By  allowing  representation  to  terri- 
lory,  therefore,  yon  will  in  effect  give  representation  to  the  particular  interest  which 
inhabits  it.  Do  the  trans- Alleghany  people  ever  expect  to  become  commercial  ?  Tlie 
tlung  is  impossible.  They  may  cut  canals  wherever  they  live,  and  call  their  boat- 
men saJlofs  if  they  please,  but  Giod  and  nature  have  decreed  that  commerce  shall  ne- 
ver find  a  home  there.  It  must  abide  upon  navigable  waters,  made  so,  not  by  man, 
bat  by  Him  who  made  man.  The  interests  of  commerce,  therefore,  can  never  be 
represented  by  those  who  represent  that  section  of  the  country.  Do  the  people  of 
the  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  the  tide-water,  destitute  as  it  is  of  every  mineral  pro- 
duction, and  without  a  water-fall  of  a  single  foot,  expect  to  become  manufacturers  ? 
Such  an  expectation  would  be  equally  idle  on  their  part :  and  the  middle  region  of 
the  State,  must  ever  contain  what  it  now  does,  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Each  of  these  great  interests  ougJit  to  be  represented ;  and  the 
proportions  of  their  representation  will  always  be  found  well  measured,  by  the  capi- 
tal and  labor  employed  in  each,  and  these  again  by  the  total  population  contained 
within  the  respective  territories  wherein  they  exist 

Afain,  if  you  will  examine  the  territories  of  Virginia,  wherein  tlie  great  agricul- 
taral  interests  are  found,  I  mean  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  (for  my  topographical 

)  to  speak  of  that,)  you  will 
B,  the  Blue  Ridge  as  one  of 
I  its  apex,  a  line  drawn  from 
thenea  to  the  termination  of  the  tide-wider  regioh,~will  form  a  great  triangle,  witlun 
which,  a  slave-holding,  tobacco-planting  interest  predominates.  From  the  termina- '' 
tion  of  the  base  of  the  first  triangle,  the  North  Carolina  line  so  very  near  the  Atlan- 
tic, furnishes  the  base  of  a  second  great  triangle,  whose  apex  is  on  the  Potomac,  and 
within  which  is  to  be  found  a  slave-holding  cotton-planting  interest.  The  residue  of 
this  lower  country  will  comprehend  the  grain-growmg  interest.  Now  all  Uiese  three 
great  interests,  aUhough  agricultural,  are,  nevertheless,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
are  those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures ;  and  like  the  latter,  each  of 
the  former  interests  proceeds  from  local  circumstances,  easily  to  be  ascertained,  and 
cireumseribed  by  well-defined  geographical  lines.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  territory 
oeeopied  by  each  of  these  three  groat  agricultural  interests,  will  be  found  intersected 
ia  ail  directions  by  wide  water-courses,  cutling  off  and  preventing  all  intercourse  and 
association  between  those  who  may  chance  to  dwell  on  their  opposite  sides.  Conve- 
nieoce  will,  therefore,  require,  that  in  allowing  representation  to  each  of  these  great 
ft^rieultoral  interests,  regard  should  be  had  to  these  local  circumstances,  to  the  end 
that  the  responsibiUty  of  the  representative  may  be  secured.  Having  fixed  represen- 
tation upon  such  a  Msis  as  this,  in  graduating  and  apportioning  it  to  the  different  pre- 
cincts delineated  by  a  due  regaroto  the  convenience  of  their  inhabitants,  you  may 
then,  bat  not  until  then,  resort  to  numbers,  as  furnishing  the  scale  and  measure  by 
which  the  different  interests  abiding  within  these  precincts  may  be  ascertained  and 
compared.  But  in  resorting  to  numbers,  you  should  not  confine  yourself  to  white 
Buoioen  exclusively,  but  should  consider  every  other  circumstance  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  Such  was  the  course  pursued  in  re-arranging  tlie  Senatorial 
Districts  in  1816 ;  and  if  a  similar  course  was  pursued  upon  this  occasion,  it  would 
lead  to  a  conclusion  satisfiictoiy  and  agreeable  to  all. 

Bitr.  T.  said,  that  having  referred  to  this  Act  of  1816,  which  had  been  several  times 
iBentiooed  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  which,  as  he  believed,  was  not  understood 
generally,  it  might  be  well  for  him,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  passage  of  that  law, 
to  ipve  soms  account  of  its  history,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  estab- 

Doring  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  proposition  to  call  a  Convention  in  the  year 
1816,  it  was  frequently  said  that  the  Western  country  was  most  unequally  represented 
in  the  Senate;  and  that  this  inequality  being  created  by  the  existing  Constitution 
itself,  ooald  not  be  remedied  by  any  act  of  tlie  ordinary  Legislature.  This  idea  was 
new  to  him.  He  had  never  heard  it  suggested  before,  nor  had  he  any  confidence  in 
the  sogveation  then.  These  opinions  were  stated  by  him  in  the  debate,  coupled  by 
the  deviation,  that  he  had  entertained  little  doubt  it  was  competent  to  the  Legishi- 
tore,  to  arrange  the  Senatorial  districts,  whenever,  in  their  discretion,  they  saw  fit  to 
do  so ;  and,  that  this  had  been  done  several  times  already.  In  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  after  the  Convention  Bill  passed,  he  was  applied  to  by  one  of  the  mem- 
beie  firom  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  to  assist  in  an  effort  to  re-arran^  the  Senar 
torial  districts,  in  a  manner  more  equal  than  they  were  tlion  arranged.    To  this  appli- 
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cation,  he  yielded  a  ready  assent;  and  supported,  with  all  his  abilify,  the  moCkm  fat 
leaTe  to  bring^  in  such  a  bill.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke,^(Mr.  Doddridge,)  and  others,  upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  a  measure,  not  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution.  But,  after  a  warm  debate,  the  nK>tion  was  carried,  and  a 
Committee  was  appointed,  (of  which  he  was  one,)  to  bring  in  such  a  bill. 

He  said,  that  according  to  the  basis  of  taxation,  the  West  was  found  entitled  to 
■even  members,  and  a  small  fraction  over — according  to  the  basis  of  Federal  nnmbers, 
they  were  entitled  to  seven  members,  and  a  large  fraction  over — and  according  to  the 
basis  of  white  population,  they  were  entitled  to  nine  members,  and  a  small  liactk>n 
over — computing  according  to  the  Census  of  1810.    Then,  by  adding  all  these  nsuHs 
together,  and  dividing  by  mree,  it  was  found,  that  the  West  would  be  entitled  to  eight 
members,  and  a  fraction  over.     Believing  that  the  East,  which  would  be  entitled  to 
fifteen  members  and  a  fraction,  could  better  spare  tlie  fraction  than  the  West;  and 
being  entirely  averse  to  differing  with  his  Western  bretliren  concerning  a  fraction  of 
a  representative  merely,  for  his  part  he  willingly  assented  to  ^ve  up  this  fraction  to 
the  West,  who  thereupon  would  have  nine  Senators,  while  the  East  retained  fifteen —   , 
and  upon  a  perfect  understanding  of  these  proportions,  were  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  original  bill  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Brooke  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  that  I  o^red  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compute  slaves  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
Senators.  I  never  made  any  such  proposition,  or  wished  to  amend  the  bill  in  any  other 
Yfoj  whatever. 

[Mr.  Doddridge  said ,  that  he  had  not  meant  to  refer  to  this  bill.  His  reference  was 
to  tlie  bill  for  calling  a  Convention.  ] 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  he  was  satisfied,  that  the  gentleman  firom  Brooke  did  not  intend 
to  make  a  mis-statement,  but  it  was  certain  that  he  had  referred  to  the  Senatorial  bIB, 
not  only  in  his  speech  here  lately,  but  upon  several  other  occasions  both  here  and 
elsewhere.  Wlien  the  Senatorial  bill  was  to  be  adjusted  in  the  Committee,  it  was 
distinctly  understood  by  every  member,  that  the  proportions  between  the  West  and 
the  East  were  to  be  nine  and  fifteen ;  and  althouffn  firom  what  he  had  since  heard,  be 
thought  it  highly  probable,  that  afterwards,  while  adiusting  these  proportions  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  State,  gentlemen  might  have  had  regard  to  white  numbers  only, 
yet  if  they  did  so,  no  such  idea  was  ever  suggested  to  him,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House.  He  was  content  with  the  proportions  mentioned  and  agreed  upon,  and  for  his 
own  part,  was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  further  details  of  tnis  bill. 

In  conversation  with  the  friends  of  the  measure,  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the  West  was 
then  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Senate,  fully  proportioned  to  their  quota  of  the 
land-tax  paid  by  them,  if  they  wished  to  augment  tnis  representation,  they  ou^t  to 
have  a  re-assessment  of  the  lands,  and  so  to  enlarge  their  quota  of  this  tax.  This  sojf- 
gestion  was  readily  accepted  by  the  gentlemen  m>m  the  West,  favourable  to  the  bin, 
which,  therefore,  assumed  the  shape  it  now  wears,  of  a  bill  to  re-apportion  the  liaid- 
tax,  and  to  re-arrange  the  Senatorial  districts. 

Such  was  the  hhstoiy  of  this  law ;  and  he  had  hoped,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  it,  and*  the  general  satisniction  witn  which  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  induced  the  pursuit  of  a  similar  course  now.  The  people  of  the 
West  were  then  satisfied.  They  confessed,  that  they  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
nnec^ual  representation  in  the  lower  House;  and  when  the  inequality  of  representa- 
tion m  the  Senate  was  so  redressed,  they  expressed  their  entire  content  witn  the  ar- 
rangement made.  Let  but  a  similar  course  be  again  adopted,  and  it  will  terminate  in 
a  similar  result.  Add  but  a  single  line  to  George  Mason's  Constitution,  anthorising 
the  Legislature,  firom  time  to  time,  in  their  discretion,  to  deprive  counties  and  corpo- 
rations which  may  have  declined  too  much  in  population  or  in  wealth,  of  the  repre^ 
sentation  to  which  they  are  now  entiUed,  and  every  evU  of  unequal'  rqpresentaoon 
which  is  now  complained  of,  will  be  at  once  removed. 

But  the  genUeman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  has  told  us,  that  this  is  a  contest 
for  power  merely ;  that  disguise  it  as  we  might,  it  must  still  present  itself  as  a  qoes- 
tion  of  power.  If  this  be  so,  we  cannot  surrender  the  smallest  fraction,  without  an 
abasing  degradation.  The  power  we  now  possess,  we  are  well  content  to  share  with 
onr  brethren  of  the  West,  provided  they  can  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  right  we  should  do 
so.  But  if  the  power  is  demanded  by  tnem  mereljr  because  it  is  wanted ;  and  if  it  is 
expected,  that  the  East  must  yield  until  the  West  is  satisfied,  he  for  one  would  yieJd 
nothing  to  such  a  demand.  He  would  at  once  place  his  foot  on  the  spot  from  whence 
he  would  never  recede,  be  the  consequence  what  it  might.  To  a  spirit  of  just  com- 
promise he  was  prepared  to  yield  much,  but  to  a  strong  demand  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  T.  I  came  here  anxious  to  preserve  so  much  of  our  long^ 
tried  Constitution,  as  in  practice  had  been  found  good,  and  no  more.  I  came  heife 
prepu-ed  to  reform  at  once  ewery  part  of  it,  from  the  operation  of  which  any  practical 
mischief  had  been  found  to  result.  Nay,  I  am  willing  to  go  still  further,  and  am 
f  eady  to  provide  a  seasonable  remedy  for  any  probable  mischief,  which  may  be  rea- 
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fOBsbly  supposed  likely  to  reeult  hereafter.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  pull  down  the 
whole  venerated  fabric  to  its  foundation,  merely  to  build  up  another;  to  change 
every  thin^,  to  reform  every  thing,  and  to  alter  all.  Those  whom  I  represent  have 
no  such  wish  ae  thie^  nor  did  they  depute  me  to  co-operate  in  any  such  undertaking. 
They  had  heard  complaints  and  murmurs  at  different  times,  proceeding  from  different 
quarters,  that  the  existing  Gk>vemment  had  produced  mischievous  effects.  Such 
iDBchieui  they  have  never  felt  themselves,  but  believing  it  probable  that  they  might 
exist,  althoajra  unknown  to  them,  they  sent  me  hither  to  enquire  into  the  fact;  and 
when  it  shomd  be  seen  to  exist,  to  apply  to  the  evil  the  proper  corrective.  To  the  at^ 
tainooBnt  of  this  object,  I  will  honesUy  and  sincerely  co-operate  with  any.  But  when 
I  am  told,  that  the  question  to  be  discussed  and  decided  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere 
question  of  power;  that  the  West  want  that  which  the  East  have,  I  can  only  say  tluit 
such  a  question  can  never  be  decided  here.  Jurists  may  discuss  and  decide  questions 
of  Tight;  Statesmen  may  settle  and  adjust  matters  of  political  expediency;  but  there 
is  but  one  earthly  forum  to  which  ap  appeal  can  ever  oe  made  for  the  determinatioa 
of  a  mere  question  of  pK)wer ;  and  before  that  forum,  there  is  but  one  argument  which 
ever  can  produce  the  slightest  effect.  We  are  told,  that  in  former  times,  a  strong  de- 
mand was  made  upon  the  Crovemment  of  ancient  Sparta,  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion, that  if  the  demand  was  not  mnted,  the  demandant  would  come  and  take  it. 
The  laconic  answer  to  this  demand  was,  *  Come  and  take  it.'  The  demandant  came, 
but  did  not  obtain  that  which  he  meant  to  take. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  wished  to  make  some  observations  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  That  gentleman  had  said,  that  by  the  law  of 
February,  1817,  reforming  the  Senatorial  representation,  reference  was  had,  not  only 
to  white  population,  but  to  interests  and  other  circumstances,  from  an  examination  of 
which  it  resulted  that  the  West  were  entitled  to  eight  Senators  and  a  fraction,  and 
that  the  .East  yielded  that  fraction  to  the  West,  which  j^ve  them  nine  members.  Mr. 
D.  said,  he  would  not  rely  on  his  memory  and  oppose  it  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Norfolk,  but  he  would  appeal  to  facts  wmch  could  not  err,  whether  tiiey  were  tested 
by  Pike,  Crough,  or  Dil worth. 

The  Senatorial  bill  of  February,  1815,  was  based  on  the  Census  of  1810.  In  1810 
the  whole  white  population  was  551 XXM),  disregarding  the  fractions  of  a  thousand — of 
this  popuUition,  212,000  were  found  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Out  of  twenty-four 
-  members  of  the  Senate,  this  population  entitled  the  West  to  nine  members,  and  a 
large  finction  which  t^y  loxt;  so  that  the  Senatorial  arrangement  of  that  year  was 
regulated  by  white  population,  and  by  nothing  else.  By  the  law  of  1817,  it  required 
several  annnal  elections  to  tnye  the  West  their  nine  members.  These  members  did 
not  come  into  the  body  until  1^0.  The  Census  of  that  year  showed  that  at  that  pe- 
riod the  West  had  upwards  of  48,000  unrepresented.  Since  1810,  the  increase  of 
Western  population  has  been  nearly  107,000  and  of  the  Eastern  23,000,  leaving  West 
of  ikm  Bidee  upwards  of  88,000  souls  now  unrepresented  in  the  Senate. 

The  genBeman  fand  said  that  in  1817,  the  West  had  their  full  share  in  the  House  ef 
Delesates.  How  correct  that  statement  may  be,  will  appear  from  the  followuig  facts : 
In  1817,  there  were  ninety-nine  counties  and  four  towns  represented.  This  produced 
n  House  o€  two  hundred  and  two  members.  There  were  then  thirty-four  counties 
West  of  Uie  Ridse,  having  sixty-eight  members.  The  population  being  551,000  in- 
haXiitants,  and  &  number  of  members  two  hundred  and  two — the  Western  popula- 
tion beinsr  2l2fi00,  entitled  them  to  seventy-eight  and  a  half  members  instead  of  six- 
ly-eigbt,  Delng  a  deficient  of  ten  and  a  half  members,  which  being  added  to  the  East 
gave  that  quarter  of  the  State  an  advantage  on  a  divided  vote  of  twenty-one. 

There  was  as  tittle  accuracy  in  the  other  assertion,  that  the  West  were  satisfied 
with  the  Senatorial  arrangement,  declaring  it  to  be  one  that  justice  and  equity  re- 
<|aned.  So  far  from  this,  most  of  the  members  from  the  West  voted  against  the  Se- 
natocial  bill  Iq  all  its  stages,  and  never  agreed  to  accept  it  until  the  Convention  bill 
-which  went  to  the  Senate  was  lost 

The  ineqoafity  of  Western  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  has  increased 
flince  1817.  The  whole  white  population  is  now  G32/)00  of  Which  319,000  are  West 
erf"  the  Ridge.  Since  1817,  the  foUowing  counties  have  been  erected  in  tlie  West, 
▼iz:  Morgan,  Preston,  Alleghany,  Pocahontas,  Nicholas  and  Logan,  making  the 
'Western  counties  for^,  and  giving  to  the  West  eighty  votes  in  our  House  of  Delegates 
of  two  hundred  and  iourteen  members.  By  the  above  nuraberja,  the  West  are  enti- 
tled to  something  more  than  one  hundred  members  instead  of  eightv,  and  tlie  defici- 
c«icy  of  twenty  being  added  to  the  East,  gives  to  that  quarter  an  advantage  of  forty 
-votes. 

Mr.  Chafmian  Johnson  said,  he  was  sorry  there  was  some  misrepresentation  of  liis 
remarks,  by  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell.)  He  regretted  that  this 
flihouM  have  been  the  case,  as  he  believed  that  gentleman  was  disposed  to  consider 
-what  he  bad  said  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor.  He  did  say,  tliat  the  question  we 
iirere  oouudering  was  a 'contest  for  power.     He  had  said,  disguise  it  as  we  would. 
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Tiew  it  in  any  iispeot  we  could,  if  we  come  back  to  a  candid  consideration  of  itj  it  wa* 
a  question  ot  power  and  notJbdng  else.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  mtiBia- 
ting  that  this  was  a  lawless  controversy  for  power,  in  which  each  was  trying  to  get 
what  he  could,  per  faa  ant  nefas.  This  was  far  ftom  his  opinion,  and  his  reason  ror 
addressing  the  Couimittee,  was  to  show  that  in  uie  principles  of  either  party  this 
question  was  not  so  intensely  important  as  eitlier  imagined.  He  did  not  mean  tiiat 
either  party  contended  for  power  on  any  principles  but  those  which  they  could  justi- 
fy to  their  own  consciences  as  right,  but  tliis  question  of  representation  was  a  que»> 
tion  of  power,  although  certainly  all  the  business  of  the  Convention  was  not  of  that 
character.  Is  it  not  the  question  whether  you  will  give  tlie  power  of  represeqiation 
to  interest,  numbers  or  wealth?  To  any  or  all  of  them?  Is  it  not  the  question  whe- 
ther you  will  distribute  tlie  power  of  the  Government  among  the  elements  of  the 
Commonwealth  ?  No  matter  what  is  the  basis,  it  is  the  same.  He  did  think  that  his 
language  would  have  been  viewed  in  tliis  way,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Jt  would 
be  round  that  no  one  was  more  disposed  to  settle  the  question  of  power,  so  as  to  meet 
all  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  State,  than  he  was.  He  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  those  wishes,  but  he  would  come  as  near  as  possible,  for  it  was  his  sincere  de« 
sire  that  all  tilings  should  go  on  harmoniously.  He  should  vote  against  the  propom- 
tion  to  make  the  Federal  numbers  the  basis,  for  reasons  which  it  would  not  now  ba 
necessary  to  repeat,  if  what  he  had  said  was  remembered,  his  reasons  would  be 
known.  He  would  vote  against  it,  as  much  on  account  of  its  effect  on  the  people  he 
represented,  as  on  account  of  its  effect  on  the  whole  population.  He  should  consider 
as  satis&ctory ,  qualified  voters  for  both  branches.  If  he  could  not  choose — ^if  Federal 
numbers  sliould  be  preferred,  as  the  limitation  to  be  given  to  the  Senate  to  operalu  as 
a  check  on  the  House  of  Delegates,  he  should  have  very  little  to  re^t  on  aooooBft 
of  the  power  given  over  his  constituents  by  tliat  basis,  over  that  which  would  have 
been  given  by  the  basis  he  recommended.  A  single  remark  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  check  the  power  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  did  not  mean  to  refin*  to 
his  experience  there,  nor  to  resist  the  argument,  that  the  Senate  for  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  years  might  withstand  the  House,  but  Uiat  it  must  at  last  yield,  because  both 
branches  are  from  the  same  people.  He  would  say  nothing  farther  on  that  arffunent, 
except,  that  if  the  Federal  numbers  were  adopted  in  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Delegates  established  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  we  ought  to  suppoee  that 
each  should  concur  in  two  or  three  years  in  any  great  question.  U  oujjrht  to  be  kk 
He  thought  the  responsibility  of  the  representatives  was  a  sufficient  seconty  for  their 
continued  regard  to  the  public  interests.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for 
a  longrer  period  of  time,  and  that  circumstance  might  render  that  body  less  efficient 
as  a  check — ^but  the  member  of  the  House  goes  back  to  hii  own  constituent  body  an- 
nually;  so  that  when  you  give  the  white  basis  to  this  body,  you  establish  the  best  of 
all  checks.  He  had  thought  it  right  to  state  this  much)  he  should  not  attemot  fur- 
ther argument.  The  Committee  oujffht  not  to  indulge  him  an^  more,  as  he  had  anndy 
consumed  so  much  of  their  time.  He  would  not  sit  down  without  saying,  that  to  the 
bitter  sarcasms,  gratuitous  imputations  and  learned  jests  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Char^ 
lotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  he  hacf  no  plea  to  enter,  no  abswer  to  g^ve.  However  low  he 
mi^ht  stand  in  the  opinions  of  others,  and  they  could  not  estimate  him  lower  than  he 
estimated  himself,  yet  he  had  self-respect  enough  not  to  answer  that  gentleman,  and 
if  he  had  not,  respect  for  this  Comouttea  would  impose  silence  upon  him. 

Mr.  Mercer,  rose  to  corroborate  what  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Brooke, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Senate  Bill  in  1816.  The  basis  of  that  Bill  was  rested  on  the 
white  population,  and  ought  there  to  stand.  He  was  second  on  the  Committee,  sod 
owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  Chairman,  who  could  not  attend,  the  duties  of  Chair- 
man devolved  upon  him.  A  gentleman  from  Berkeley,  not  a  member  of  this  Conven- 
tion, was  the  one  who  collated  the  counties  to  form  the  basis.  He  had  heard  no  com* 
plaints.  Another  word  and  he  had  done.  The  genUeman  from  Norfolk,  had  said, 
that  in  the  original  formation  of  this  Grovemment,  regard  was  had  to  the  represents^ 
tion  of  interests,  and  that  the  old  House  of  Burgesses  was  composed  with  reference  to 
that  distribution  of  interests.  He  saw  no  evidence  in  the  topogranhical  or  other  cha* 
racter  of  the  country,  to  sustain  the  view  of  the  genUeman  mmi  Norfolk.  The  gen- 
tleman  from  Norfolk,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  divide  the  Commonwealth  into  a  number 
of  triangles,  to  shew  the  different  interests  into  which  the  State  was  divided.  He 
considered  these  interests  as  forming  a  basis  as  fluctuating  as  any  other  that  could  be 
determined. 

Cotton  was  of  recent  cultivation.  In  Loudoun,  where  there  were  fbrmerly  tobac- 
co fields  and  wheat- patches,  there  are  now  wheat-fields  and  tobacco-patches.  Tie 
plan,  therefore,  of  the  genUeman  from  Norfolk,  might  be  applioable  one  day,  and  aK 
'  together  inapplicable  a  few  years  hence.  Mr.  M.  made  some  other  observations  in 
reply,  but  we  did  not  correcUy  catch  their  unport  He  concluded  with  stating,  that 
the  counties  had  been  created  for  judicial,  not  for  legisUtive  purposes ;  and  all  sppfi- 
cations  to  divide  counties  were  founded  in  the  cOfficulty  of  going  to  the  courts  to 
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ttthough  h»  h^  been  m  th»  HaU  on  many  occasions,  when  ipplication.  of  thk^J 
^^  ■S?*^  ^f,**^?*?.^  ^  "^^^  *»««  '^o""  not  swpenede  that  of  the  free  whites 
Btr.  Ooke  said,  tfeat  if  he  WMJ|fre<^ly  infonned  in  the  ConsUtutional  History  of 
Virginia,  the  gentleman  from  NoHWk,  (&fr.  Taaewell)  had  been  singularly  infelicitone 
m  attempting  to  support,  by  a  reference  to  that  history,  his  theoryV  the  true  princi- 
ples of  repreeentaUon.  For  I  find,  said  Mr.  Cooke,  that  he^iSo,  has  his  theorus  of 
Gorermoent,  as  weU  as  the  wild  democrats  of  Middle  and  Western  Viivinia. 


even  from  Iba  first  establishinent  of  iefirialatiye  bodies  in  the  ^lony.  For  thispur^ 
poam,  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Colony  at  that  period  of  its  infimcy  when  the 
p<wuiatioa  was  dimrsed  in  detached  settlements,  or  plantations,  separated  from 
mch  other  by  «  mighty  waters"  and  impenetrable  forests.  He  next  assumes  it  as  a 
fret,  without  even  attempts  to  prove  it,  that  each  of  these  settlements  had  some  pe- 
culiar interest  fd  its  own— 1  mean  an  interest  variant  fit)m  that  of  its  neighbour  set- 
tfements.  He  alleges  that  a  separate  representation  was  given  to  each  of  these  set- 
tlements, isecaue  offAe  ezisUncs  of  these  separate  and  variant  interests :  That,  in  pro- 
eees  of  time,  when  the  settlements  were  enlarged  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  it  became  necessary  to  designate,  by  artificial  boundaries,  the  limits  of  theee 
separate  and  diattnet  interests :  That,  to  effect  this  purpose,  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
in  1634,  erected  thera  into  counties,  giving  to  each  county  an  equal  representation  in 
tfae  Hoose  o£  Burgesses.  And  thus  he  shows  that  his  favorite  theory  of  the  repre- 
•entatioB  o€  interests,  as  inierestSj  and  contradistinguished  fi^m  the  representation  of 
Bnabers,  was  the  theory  of  the  earliest  law-givers  of  the  Colony ;  and  he  asserts  that 
it  hais  remained,  to  the  present  day,  the  theory  of  representation  practically  adhered 
to  in  the  Constitution  or  Virginia,  and  so  is  entitled  to  prescriptive  respect. 

Now,  Sir,  I  apprehend  that  in  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  gentleman  has 
fidJeo  into  a  mistake  not  uncommon  with  theorists.  Instead  of  ccmforming  his  theory 
to  the  facts,  he  has  mide  his  fiu;ts  conform  to  his  theory. 

I  apiprehend  that  a  more  accurate  version  of  our  early  Constitutional  History  will 
•hew,  tint  if  any  principle  of  representation  has  been  adopted  in  Virginia,  it  is  sub- 
atantnlly,  the  priikBinle  which  is  recommended  in  the  Report  of  tlie  Select  Commit- 
tee—the  principle,  mt  in  apportioning  representation,  regard  should  be  hftd  to  the 
firee  white  population  exclusively. 

The  first  cJiuuDter  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  Virginia  is,  the  ordinance  of  the 
9Uh  of  July,  1621.  On  that  d^r.  **  the  Treasurer  and  company  of  adventurers  of  the 
city  of  London,  for  the  first  Colony  in  Virginia,"  passed  an  ordinance  establishing 
the  Constitation  of  the  Colony.  (\)  By  this  ordinance,  they  constituted  a  Generd 
Awembly,  to  consist  in  part,  of  Bureesses,  or  Representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
"  mkttkamts"  of  the  different  plantations,  or  settlements.  And,  as  there  were,  at 
that  time,  no  sbves  in  the  Colony,  the  firee  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  of  couiee 
the  hosts  sf  reptesentatum.  And  though  the  ordinance  did  not  direct,  that  the  free 
inhabitantB  should  be  equally  represented,  yet,  as  equal  representation,  where  there  is 
a  representation  of  the  pespje,  is  the  most  obvious,  and  natural  idea,it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  the  compaiiy  contemplated  a  repi'%sentation  substantially  e<|ual.  I  see  no  trace, 
in  this  first  iiij|Mrii  law  ot  Virginia,  of  the  repreaentation  of  mteresis,  and  no  evi- 
4saee,  any  wJSre,  that  there  were  any  peculiar,  separate  and  distinct  interests,  ap- 
partaining  to  tike  different  plantations  or  settlements.  Their  contiguity,  would  se^m 
to  eoatnSiet  the  idea ;  and,  in  ftot,  their  interests  were  homogeneous,  if  not  identi* 
fid. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  era  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colony,  we  find  the 
XemUemaafrora  Norfolk,  asserting,  that  in  1634,  when  the  forests,  which  had  consti- 
tnted,  for  a  tine,  the  natural  barriers  between,  and  limitB  of,  these  supposed  distinct 
JBliigssts,  had  disappeared,  and  the^  were  in  danger  of  being  blended  together,  arti« 
fiesal  limits  were  soostituted,  counties  erected,  and  two  Burgesses,  or  in  wisr  words^ 
mqmml  r^menUttumj  given  to  each  emetUy.  And  this  measure,  he  says,  was  adopted, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  separate  representation  of  these  distinct  and  separate  in- 
tmresu.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  singular  adaptation  of  \h%  facts  to  the  theory.  But,  Sir,  it 
luppens,  unfortunately  for  the  theory,  that  the  faeU  are  not  historically  true.  It  is 
true,  that  the  Colony  was  first  divided  into  counties  in  1634 ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that 
the  counties  were  created  with  any,  the  most  remote,  reference  to  representation^  at 
aU.  The  counties  were  created  for  two  avowed  purposes,  and  for  no  other.  I  tbean 
tbe  organization  of  the  military  force  of  the  Colony,  for  defence  against  the  Indians, 
— -»  the  administration  of  justice.  (2)    Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  representation  of 


<1)  8m  Heoinc'M  StatntM  at  Latge,  vol.  1,  p.  110. 
O)  See  Hmii^'t  Statotet  at  Urio,  vot  1,  p.  2^' 
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tiMM  countiet,  or  about  the  repjewjntation  of  wteresto,  or  «w  reprewateliwi  tt  .D. 
And  in  fiict,  the  counUee  were  not  represented  as  countiee,  till  the  year  1661 ;  dot 
Som'  Miy,  th^  smaUeet  canmawn  between  ^yimtuar  and  r^««rtiitow  appear  m  the 
l^iJatlve  Hietory  of  the  Colony,  tiU  1646.  It  is  trne,  that  m  the  ket  mentwmed 
yew-,  an  Act  waa  pawed,  declaring  that  not  more  than  fottr  representative,  ahwild  U 
Jent  fiom  each  cSunty,  except  ^mes  City  county,  which  was  allowed  ttx—beaidi. 
one  for  the  town.  (3)^  But,  iV  is  equaUy  true,  that  at  the  time  of,  and  afterthe  pas- 
nge  of  Uiat  Act,  thrf  parishes  also  were  allowed  to  send  repreienUUves  to  ttn  Legw- 
ktore,  whenever  they  thought  proper.  (4) 

It  was  not  unUl  1661,  as  1  have  said,  that  the  counties,  as  counties,  were  wpr^ 
'•ented  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed,  dechmng  m  ef- 
ftct,  that  the  House  of  Burgesses  should  consist  c£  two  representatives,  and  no  more, 
from  each  emaUy,  together  with  one  from  James  City, "  the  metropoUs  of  the  coiib- 
try."  And,  by  the  same  Act,  it  was  declared,  "  that  every  county  which  Aoald  Ja^ 
oat  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  people  it  with  one  hundred  tithable  persons, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  sending  an  additional  Burgess.  (5)  .        ,  ^ 

By  adverting  to  the  recital  of  that  Act,  you  will  fiiid  that  the  cause  asBigned  for 
the  reduction  and  equalizatum  of  the  representation  of  the  counties,  was  the  ea^cMS 
of  maintaining  the  great  number  of  Burgesses  sent  from  the  counties  and  jmvufttf. 
**  Whereas,  the  charge  of  assemblies  is  much  increased  by  the  great  number  of  Bui^ 

flOBOOfl  "  &c. 

Thiw  you  perceive.  Sir,  that  the  principle  of  refHresentation  ia  Virginia,  if  it  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  principle,  received  its  final  consummation,  its  last  fiiuah,  fiooa 
a  c3oIonial  Legislature  of  unlettered  tobacco-planterB  in  1661.  The  Constitntioo  rf 
Virginia,  which  is  gravely  declared,  even  on  tJiis  floor,  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
sages  and  patriots  of  1776,  ums  actually  formed  and  finished  in  1661 ,  and  km  never  simea 
been  madifitd,  in  this  great  and  leading  feature  of  the  representatian  of  the  peopU,  This 
whmrable  regulation— the  equal  representation  of  the  counties,  which  is  recommended 
to  our  love  and  veneration,  as  the  work  of  our  glorious  ancestors  in  1776,  was,  inftet, 
a  paltry  Colonial  regulation— a  device  to  save  money— a  matter  of  pounds,  ahiUiagi 
and  pence ! 

It  is  true,  that  the  men  of  76  did  not  alter  it  And  why  did  they  not  alter  hf 
Simply  because  thetf  could  not.  The  infant  Commonwealth  was  engaged,  as  I  had  oe- 
easion  to  remark  in  a  former  debate,  in  a  war,  in  which  its  very  existence  was  aft 
dake— in  a  war  which  required  the  united  direction  of  all  interests,  and  of  its  whole 
strength,  against  a  forei^  enemy.  The  sages  and  patriots  who  composed  the  Ceo- 
vention  of  1776,  were  wise  and  practical  men.  What  extreme  folly,  what  absohrte 
insanity,  would  it  have  been,  when  hostile  squadrons  were  riding  at  anchor  in  Hasp- 
ton  Roads,  to  say  to  the  smaller  counties,  exposed  by  their  position  to  the  full  opeia- 

summisr  m 


tion  of  all  the  seductions  and  all  the  threats  of  the  enemy,  '*  you 
part  ef  the  power  you  have  enjoyed  under  the  Kingly  Gooemment  for  one  hmdrtd  amd 
seventy  vears"  Sir,  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  76,  had  too  mneb  goodtense ; 
too  much  practical  wisdom— 4o  attempt  so  mad  and  ill-timed  a  reform,  lliey  said,  what 
tbey  were  obliged  to  say,  that  the  representation  of  the  counties  should  remain  as  it 


Thus,  Sir,  it  appears,  that  the  idea  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Norfolk,  that  the  i 
santation  of  interests,  as  interests,  contradistinguished  from  the  representatian  of 
Bumbers,  has  been  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony,  the  theoff  of  our  Govern* 
mant,  has  no  foundation  in  history ;  and  fhat  the  statement  of  facts  which  he 


to  support  his  theory,  is  altogether  erroneous.  That  the  Act  of  1661,  which 
lished  the  equal  representation  of  the  counties,  considered  at  this  day  as  the  higlieai 
'stretch  of  political  sagacity,  so  far  from  having  been  intended  to  establish  the  princi* 
pie  that  interests  and  not  numbers  should  be  thereaifter  represented,  or  amy  prioes^, 
was  a  mere  fiscal  regulation,  of  which  penurioosness,  and  not  politicaTinsdoai,  was 
the  author  and  source. 

In  fact.  Sir,  since  the  ordinance  of  1621,  no  principle  of  repreeentatioa,  iTssniii^ 
the  name  of  a  principle,  has  ever  been  actect  on.  We  are  assembled  here  to  de- 
clare what  the  principle  of  representation  Ought  to  fre,  and  shall  be,  in  all  time  to 
Gome. 

The  question  what  is  the  true  principle,  is  one  which  I  have  heretofore  discuaesd, 
and  shall  not  now  touch.  The  ^ntleman  from  Norfolk  says,  that  the  true  principle 
bv  which  to  regulate  the  apporUonment  of  political  power,  is  the  representatioii  of  ail 
the  different  interests  of  society — as  interests.  The  Bill  of  Bights  declares,  that  tbe 
true  principle  is  the  equal  representation  of  the  people.  I  am  content  to  real  the  qoss- 
tion  on  the  relative  weight  of  the  two  authoriues. 

OPi  Bee  Heiung*i  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  I,  p.  299. 

>S  g^  IJ^"*''  8t«*«to«  "t  Large,  vol.  1,  pafeii  411, 4SI.  and  paBim. 

(5)tto«Heiuiig*iBtatiiteaatLaise,Tol.8ipT99.  t««p«wn. 
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Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  reference  having  been  made  to  t^e  ColoniaL  Ck>vemoienty  to 
disprove  the  stateinent  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  he  would  read  an  extract  from 
the  histoiy  of  that  Government,  for  the  accuracy  of  iriiidi  he  would  vouch,  aa  hm 
to^tcreat  paina  to  ascertain  facta.  Mr.  Leigh  then  read  a  note  which  ia  appended  to 
the  Revised  Code,  first  volume,  page  38  *  It  appeared,  he  said,  that  Bacon,  a  rebel, 
was  the  first  who  adopted  the  notion  of  Universal  Suffi^igQ  in  the  conntrj,  and  that 
he  had  it  firom  ttie  soldiers  of  Cromweirs  army. 

He  stated,  that  the  substance  of  the  note  which  he  had  read,  was  confirmed  in  its 
aeeoracy  by  the  lato  Judge  Roane,  and  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner  of  dividing 
the  State  into  pluitM^doDaj  districts  and  hundreds,  all  founded  on  that  principle  of  in-, 
terest  which  the  gentleman  fix>m  Norfolk  had  alluded  to.  If  that  prmciple  was  not 
avowed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  principle. 

Again,  he  stated  that  the  College  of  William  and  Maiy  was  allowed  a  representar 
tire  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  It  was  represented  in  the  Conven- 
tkm  of  1775.  Why  was  this,  but  that  the  principle  of  the  interests  of  different 
branches  was  acted  on  in  the  apportionment  of  representation?  Here  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  learning  of  this  College,  which  had  been  until  lately  a  most  useful 
institation,  and  he  hopea  might  become  so  again.  He  considered  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Norfolk  had  been  frdlv  sustained  in  his  statements  and  views. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  he  had  not  learned  the  constitutional  history  of  Virginia  fixun 
the  wfUs  to  the  Reeised  Vode,  but  from  the  documentary  and  legislative  records  set 

*iU  to  thstmsofUieGolofiialGovenuaent,  for  which  thuCoiMtHationwatrabstit^  Ckvt. 

47.&14.  iamLsL^ltw.p.eO,l,4.  Rovd iMatrnetwrns  fin- the goo^rimMt ^ tM  Qfttmif, ibid, p, 67. 
76.  9  amrt,  «  &  9. 10.  11.  IS.  13.  14.  15.  23.  IM.  p.  69,  90, 1, 3.  5.  3  CktrL  $  6.  7.  &  ibid.  p.  109^ 
,^.^-By  tba  14Ui  section  of  the  Mcond  charter  and  the  8th  of  the  third,  the  power  of  eitobllshiiur  a  form 
ef  goveRttneot  and  magistracy  for  tbo  Colon  j,  was  vosted  in  the  oouncil  and  general  court  of  the  Vininia 
wwnwiiiiy  is  Eof land ;  which,  on  the  94th  Juiy,  16S1,  ordained  a  form  of  fOTenunent  accordingly ;  wbe/m^ 
by  Um  powen  of  the  Coloniai  fforenunent  were  vested  ia  a  gOTemor  and  council  of  state,  appointed  faf 
the  eooipanT  in  Eogland  and  houling  during  its  pleasure,  and  a  house  of  burgesses,  two  from  OTory  town, 
luoHlred  and  particular  plantation,  to  be  rcspectiTcly  chosen  by  the  inAdbUAnts  f  and  this  oonncil  of  stats 
and  hove  of  bargeases  formed  the  Colonial  legishUure,  called  the  General  Assembly.  The  Colonial 
flovvnament  was  directed  to  confotm,  in  legislation  and  jurisprudence,  to  the  English  govornmont  and 
Jawa  ^  and  it  was  pcorided,  that  no  law  or  ordinance  made  by  the  General  Assembly  ,sh<mld  be  valid,  ttft< 
leas  tatlfedlrf  the  general  court  of  the  company  in  England,  ni.d  returned  so  raufied  "o^'jjl  ■««• 
See  this  Camthtmham,  amd  tka  eomnd»si4m  and  iiutruetums  to  the  finiffwernar  under tt,  1  Hem.  ^atlar.p, 
110.  113. 114.  In  1«M,  the  cio%ni  suppressed  the  Virginia  oomimny  by  proclamation,  and  resamed  Ihs 
poveta  gaiUed  to  the  eompany ;  but  the  form  of  government  it  had  given  the  Colony,  renttamed  is  s«b- 
stsocs  UBchaitfed.  It  appears,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Colomal  government  was  amended  by  beoiys 
T-  and  iRstruclions  werenvon  by  George  H.  to  the  governor  Lord  Albemarle,  for  the  regulation  of  the  go- 
vemmeot  aecordhu  to  the  amended  constitution :  but  these  i>apers  aw  not  to  be  found.  The  IQng  always 
ntaned  the  oooiboi  over  the  Colonial  laws,  and  even  exercised  the  power  of  suspending  and  I^PmLm 
thess;  powers, often  exercised  capriciously,  always  complained  of  as  a  ^'J^^^;^^ ^^t^^^^^^ 
and  at  ^agth  ^signed  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revoluUon :  »oo  5i/«u  *t.  at  lor.  438.  This  royalpra- 
Togative^amort  important  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  Colomal  SO^l'^^^^^^^^^^^Z.T^^ 
-^.M  A*^  <»*.Kii.>»<wi  wThsu  1  n&w-  M.  at  lor.  9.  294.  It  seems  ^om  our  ancient  reeonts,  thatst  first, 
S^^TS^SlL  to^  hi-1^^.S  %^Zn,  whUe  they  were  represented,  nor  tU  esunS? 
saErATl^Wwea  wereX^led  from  them,  were  rosuicted  to  two  or  oj^  Jl«d  im«»er  of  burgewea. 
In  1645,  thTSomber  was  Umited  to  four  for  enrh  county  except  James  ^itj.  which  wwallowedW 
lieaides  one  for  Jamestown,  the  seat  of  government ;  1  Hen^^iA.  at  lor.  p.  m.  Afrflrwards,  1»^>^ 
pansfaes,  smI  then  sfi  parishea,  were  allowed  to  send  oiu  or  bw  burge»es ;  Ibid.  250.  977.  491.    In  1660, 


«T  of  hnraeBSiwasllmited  to  two  fo;  each  county  aod^one  for  Jamestown  in  James  Oft]r  ooro- 
ty.  with  fikTiSSCrto  every  oounty^at  would  lay  out  lOO  acres  of  Jtm  J,  wid  people  It  with  100 
SwL^«wfSm^27Wrf.  p.  90.  106.— Tlie  7th  article  of  the  present  constitution,  provides  that  the 

2EiitoSSbTjiS  iSrSov;  cited,  the  riJu  <tf  s^fi^  was  given  to  the  iniUWtaia^i  aftsrwasda,  it 
•MMMlv  fimai  were  allowed  to  vote  :  f  ifrid.  jr.  333.  4.  then  onZjf  Aetwefceycr*,-  Ibid.  p.  419.  thea 
iSfiirnvB^uTlbid.  p.  403.  475.  then  ^ffreeholdere  and  housekeepers,  who  i«W«!  ewiMraWs  /er  U- 
S/^a^Jfaal  then,  by  Bacon's  Uws,  aU  freemm  a-ain  :  Ibid.  356.  But  in  1CT7.  the  King  inatmcted 
«lie  'Oovemaa.  thai  the  roombeia  of  Assembly  shouldTie  electod  by  freeholders  eaftf  ,•  Ibid.  p.  495.  bi 
1084.  U  was  resolved,  that  aU  tenoMU  for  life  bad  an  undoubted  right  of  ^^fiuu:e ;  3  JWd.  96.  In  lOIlB, 
Sencfat  of  sufltage  was  confined  to  freeJwldere  (oxcludins  wom«?n,  infiuils  and  recusants  conrict)  resi- 
aentratbo  rc«»pective  counties  and  towns ;  Ibid.  p.  938.  In  1736,  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage  was  confined  to 
freeM^re  of  an  hundred  acrea  of  unsettled  land  or  twenty-live  acres  of  improved  hmd,  and  ail  freelMt. 
&e»  is  towM,  but  with  a  right  to  voto,  only  in  the  county  where  the  land  or  the  greater  part  of  it  lay  ; 
4  £hd  475, 6.  The  city  ofvVilliamsburg  and  tlie  borough  of  Norfolk  were  allowed  a  representative, 
by  their  charters,  by  which  the  right  of  m^myge  of  the  citizens  and  burghors  wm  '^^^^^ti^' "gS!! 
'    .    !__.• ' J  1— 1 r:  trJi  iWao  _  loo  ofkn     Umamn^m.ihnttWWT^a.A-eeneoroee.tmaimu 


^Urd,  somewhat  oiirowed  by  law  ;  kA.  1789,  p.  ISS.  267.  It  seems,  that  ^J^^^^fi'f.j^Sfl';;'^^^ 
md  sw^sttees,  might  voto  at  elections  ;  but  by  the  acts  of  that  year,  c.  4.  *  33.  F^.  1733.  p.  *«»  «>j»J 
iras^^S&^and  that  paiticuhir  action  of  the  act  was  not  ^^^^^^  i^oi^  tJie  rest  of  Hwas  bV 
md  pnd»mnoL  in  1794.  Edi.  1760.  p.  15.  noU  (a.)  EM.  1765$.  p.  103.  By  tho  ""^^^f  "®-^J» 
S%!SSS^ttnimprov«d  land,  necessirv  to  qualify  a  freehj^  ler  to  vote.  «^' ^"J^J  ^^^J^J^li 
ta Ssaot  was  sus^ded  until  the  royal  approbation  should  bo  signiflea,  »"d  roch  atjj^aion  wm 
^«ri^«L  ThWdinanoe  of  the  ^onvektion  of  1775, «tmdlng  ^^\'t±^'^''^l^^^^l^ 
!!Z!LrKr3ri776,  extended  the  right  of  miffro^  to  free  wSiUa  men,  inhabitants  of  FincasUeand  Wa^ 

.  ^'  <•  ^1  •*•!         ..:■»  *»r   land      • 


«M^  tn  tli«  ooantHv  «nSmi)ri^ld  Und  was  reduced  from  100  to  50  acres ;  the  legislature  cither  »- 
S^SfiSSn?®,  ^i^^,  ^Sfwithstanding.the  want  of  thereyal  a-^nt ;  oj,  PJ'h-J^^ 
S«ia7thZ  ^Is  the  lUciple  of  freehold  qualification  was  preserved,  a  chwige  m  to  the  quanUtj  sT 


d»t«g  that  while  ths  principle  of  freehold  quaUfication 
bod  was  ftnirp^*"^  with  the  cooatitation. 
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fiMth  at  length  in  "  Hening's  Statutes  at  Larffe.'*  I  am,  neyerdielMa,1}Bnkfb),  aid 
he,  to  the^ntleman  from  Cheater^eld,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  for  reading  the  tone  and  ekbo* 
'  rate  note  &>m  the  Revised  Code,  which  baa  refreshed  my  recollection  ofrandry  p•^ 
iioulars  which  I  pretermitted  in  the  sketch  that  1  gave  of  the  history  of  represeati- 
tion  in  Virginia,  because  I  did  not  consider  them  precisely  **  ^nuans  to  the  matter^' 
under  consideration.  I  am  yet  to  learn,  however,  in  what  pomt  or  MiUcohr  I  have 
misstated  the  historical  facts  which  I  undertook  to  state.  I  said,  and!  lepeit, that  the 
ordinance  of  1621  reeognized  the  free  "  vnhabUants''  of  the  Colony  as  the  baM  of  re- 
presentation, and  I  have  heard  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  statement  in  the  faiitofy 
that  has  been  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield. 

1  thaank  him,  however,  ^r  calling  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  historjr  of 
Suffrage  in  Virginia,  as  I  think  that  history  replete  witJi  valuable  and  interesting 
ftcts.  .  The  learned  gentleman.  Sir,  has  ventured  to  say  to  this  Committee,  that  the 
idea  qf  Universal  Sufi&ige  was  never  heard  in  Virginia,  till  it  was  started  in  En^laad 
by  those  crazy  enthusiasts,  the  ''^  agiUOjotSy^  in  the  time  of  Cromwell;  and  that  it  was 
through  them  introduced  into  the  Colony.  I  confess  that  1  heard  thisstatenMotmade 
with  no  small  surprise. 

What  is  the  meaning.  Sir,  of  the  phrase  <<  Universal  Suflrage,"  as  commonly  msd 
and  understood  by  intelligent  men  P  Does  it  mean  a  Right  of  Suffrage  beloogug  to, 
and  exercised  by,  all  the  men,  all  the  women,  and  all  the  children  of  the  couuniuii' 
ty?  Such  an  absurdity  never  entered  into  the  head,  even  of  ^*  a  r former,''  howerer 
''  hardened  his  heart  nughi  have  become  by  esperimenJdng  on  the  rights  of  flwn^  to  uar* 
tain  how  large  a  dose  ^  French  prinewles  might  be  administered  wUho^  cnumg  their 
destructwn:*  It  means  a  Right  of  Su&age  exercised  by  all  the  free  hmh  of  aeoinni» 
nity.  And  precisely  to  this  extent  was  flie  right  exennsed  in  the  Colony  of  Viriiiiii 
from  the  year  1621  till  the  year  1655.  The  ordinance  of  16S1  ■ecuredthe  IU^«f 
Suffirage  to  all  the  free  "  inhabitants"  of  the  Colony.  And  I  defy  the  gentkmui  ftm 
Chesterfield,  with  all  his  constitutional  lore,  to  show,  by  a  reference  to  the  legiitelif* 
lustory  of  the  Colony,  that  it  was  taken  away,  or  even  assailed,  before  the  psM^erf 
the  act  of  1655.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  declaring,  ^  that  all  bouse-keepeis, 
whether  freeholders,  leaseholders,  or  otherwise  tenants,  should  only  be  capaUe  toeloet 
Burgesses :  Provided,  that  this  word  house-keepers,  repeated  in  this  act,  extendsd  no 
further  than  to  one  person  in  a  family."  (1) 

And  here.  Sir,  we- have  presented  to  us,  the  curious  discrepancy  between  the  stiti- 
ment  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  and  the  real  ^tcta  of  the  case :  nrf 
not  discrepancy  only ,  but  absolute  contrariety.  His  statement  is,  that  UnivciMl  Srf 
fraffe  originated  m  England,  with  the  miUtaiy  «  agitators"  in  the  time  of  Cromwefl, 
and  was  thence,  and  at  that  period,  transplanteAito  VirginU,  where  H  was  befcit 
^™***?^:  ,  A"®  /^^  "»  "***  *^  ^^  existed  in  the  Colony  from  the  earhest  period 
of  Its  legisktive  history,  and  was  Jirst  assaiUd  in  the  tiine  of  the  "agitaton"  rf 
^'^^^S?"'  ^i?^'  *?  *®^»  was  at  the  height  of  hisnower  and  the  sovereSi  of  Vhii- 
ma.  Thus,  Su-,  these  crazy  "a^tators,"  these  English  republican  e^asiasls.3»- 
stroyed,  instead  of  introducing  Umvewal  Suflrage.  They  were  the  first  to  mtwdoc* 
rationahty  into  the  theretofore  irrational  reguktion  of  the  Right  of  Suffiaire.  I  ity  f»- 
tWHobty,  Su-,  because  I  am  no  advocate  for  Universal  Sufi&aira.  God  fo^d  that  1  ever 
should  be.  .  .  ^ 

The  act  of  1655  was  repealed,  however,  in  the  following  year.  Tlie  repealing  set 
declares,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  age,  that  it  is  concaved  to  <<  be  somethixtfWd 
and  unagreeable  to  reason,  that  any  persons  «hall  pay  equal  taxes,  and  yet  h»f»  •• 
votes  in  elections ;  and  that  so  much  of  the  act  for  cnoosinir  Burveseesbe  reneakdttf 
excludes /re«iii«i  from  votes."  (2)  *  i~-— » 

With  tibe  exception  of  this  interval  of  a  year.  Universal  Suffrage  prevailed  in  Vi^ 
gima,  from  lesa  toll  1670.  In  the  year  Ust  mentioned,  an  act  was  passed  dedaiiiff 
that  "  none  but  freeholders  and  house-keepers,  who  only  are  answerable  to  tht  pib- 
bc  for  their  levies,  should  thereafter  have  any  voice  in  the  elecUonof  any  ou- 
geues.  (3)  ThislimitaUonof  the  Rightof  SufiSrage  was  unpdatable  to  theeoioaii^ 
and  was  set  forth  as  on«  of  the  grievances  by  which  the  popular  insurrection  of  Vm 
was  justified.  I  call  it  a  popular  insurrection,  because  the  phrase  is  more  agreeable  to 
my  repubhcMj  notions  than  the  word  «  rebdUon;'  used  by  the  genUeman  from  Chie- 
terfield.  BtbOlumy  Sir !  then  what  were  the  men  of  1776,  but  rebels  against  the  rapi 
authority !  Nathamel  Bacon  was  a  rebel,  who,  perhaps,  wanted  only  a  wider  thsalre 
^  actoon  and  a  more  protracted  span  of  existence,  to  be  the  Washington  of  h»  ait. 

sl^  *u.,"'P"  *¥**^*  oppression,  and  a  democratic  LegisUture,  or  one  under  b 
control,  while  it  redressed  many  real  grievances,  repealed  the  limitation  of  Snifiag^ 


Q)  1*0  g«n>n«'i  Statates  at  Large,  rol.  1,  paM  419 

Sp^h^'^'^l^^'^tSnl^A^^'  hr^  ^     '^  repealmg  act  pri>cedes  the  act  ftpe^i^ 

(3)  8m  Honing't  Sutvtea  at  Lugo,  toI.  fi,  pago  960. 
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^  ,  in  1070.  HiB  dcnocnUio  code  was  repealed  in  its  torn,  in  1C77,  and  two  re- 
giineQlB  ef  Britiah  eoldieis  were  sent  by  his  moat  mcioua  Majesty,  Kin|r  Charles  II. 
whose  GoTemmeni  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  calls,  by  way  df  distinction,  "the" 
lawM  GrovemmenV'  to  disseminate  in  the  Colony  more  correct  fwtions  eoncernin|f 
eivil  and  politioal  liberty.  This  worthless  tyrant — the  mosi  worthless  that  ever  filled 
the  throne  of  Rngland-— did  not  condescend  to  ask  of  the  tremblin|r  Burgesses,  whom 
he  assembled  at  me  yeiy  mouths  of  his  cannon,  and  at  the  yery  point  or  his  bayonets, 
mlegUUuti^e  act  estaUiahiog  thejreehold  limitation  of  the  Ri^kt  qf  Suffrage  in  Firmia. 
He  orderect'his  Governor,  in  his  private  letter  of  instructions,  under  his  royal  hand, 
^  to  take  care  that  the  members  or  the  Assembly  should  thereafter  be  elected  by  yres- 
hoUMTS  omfy"  (4)  And  tkusy  Sir,  the  freehold  limitation  of  the  Kiffht  of  Suffrage  be- 
came the  law  tf  Virgmia;  and  so  it  has  remained  to  the  present  da^ :  Modl&d,  to 
he  sore,  firom  time  to  time,  by  subservient  Colonial  Assemblies,  m  regard  to  the 
qoantity  of  land  necessary  to  confer  the  rieht,  but  still  the  freehold  limitation.  And 
with  these  slight  modifications,  it  remains  3ie  law  and  the  Constitution  of  Virginia 
to  the  present  day.  It  was,  in  1677,  then,  and  not  in  177G,  that  this  boasted  regulation, 
the  acme  oi  political  wisdom,  became  a  part  Qf  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  It  was 
dif^ated  }afj  a  tyrant,  and  thrust  down  the  throats  of  thepeople  of  Virsiuia  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  And  this  is  the  principle  of  our  Constitution  wuich  we  are 
called  on  lo  venerate — ^to  bow  down  and  worship,  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  the 
instatations  formad  in  1776  by  the  sages  and  patriots  of  the  resolution,  Tlds  is  the  in- 
Btitatkm  wnich  is  the  great  safeguard  of  property,  and  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 
Sir,  I  hare  said  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,as  it  regards  this  great  and  vital 
provisicti,  was  matured  and  completed  in  1677.  The  Convention  of  1776  fomui  it 
astihlishnd  and  matnred,  and  the^  lefl  it  untouched.  And  why  did  they  leave  it  un- 
tsoehed  P  Were  they  in  love  with  the  meinory  of  its  author  ?  Or  were  tliey  true 
lepablioaBB,  as  they  vnquestionabljr  were  partial  to  aristocratic  distinctions  and  privi- 
ledffed  orders  ?  No,  Sir;  they  lefl  it  untouched^  because  they  dared  not  touch  it  It 
had  taken  deep  root,  and  could  not  be  torn  up  with  safety,  while  so  manjr  elements  of 
~        1  were  already  at  work,  and  threatened  to  add  the  horrors  of  a  civU  to  tlie  dan- 


gen  of  ujmreign  war. 

Mocoover,  the  poisonous  plant,  aristoeraey,  had  grown  up  and  flourished  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  ef  royalty.    A  privileged  class  had  been  created,  not  only  by  the 


MMrtos 


nt  of  exclusive  political  privileges,  but  by  extensive  grants  of  land  to  tlie 

fii-vocitas  of  the  Oown.  There  was,  therefore,  a  landedy  as  welt  as  a  political  aristo- 
ecaey.  it  was,  like  all  piivileged  classes,  tenacious  of  its  exclusive  privileges,  and 
like  sdl  wealthy  aristocracies,  proud  of  its  wealth.  To  a  class  like  this,  the  authors  of 
tiie  BiQ  of  Rights,  eennine  and  bold  republicans  as  they  were,  did  not  dare  to  sav,  in 
the  beat  of  a  war  vniieh  put  in  requisition  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
ecNintry,  '^Tonr  reign  slwll  cease— your  power  and  influence  are  at  an  end." 

Tbey  said,  witk  a  mournful  and  sententious  brevity, /<  The  Right  of  Suffrage  shall 
rsiein  as  at  present  exercised." 

This.  Sir,  is  a  true  histery  of  the  rise  and  progress,  and  unhappily,  of  the  present 
atete  or  the  Right  of  Snffirage  in  Virginia. 

Wb,  JLaigh  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  needed  not  to  inform  him  that 
he  httd  not  learned  the  history  of  Virginia  from  the  note  to  the  Revised  Code.  His 
ofajeet  had  been  merely  to  put  the  Committee  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  were 
)  elated.  The  jentleman  had  not  only  studied  out  of  a  different  svstem  of  law, 
leo  out  of  a  di£rent  system  of  general  history,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that 
b'b  insiirreetk>n,  ^Hiioh  grew  out  of  a  private  feud,  was  a  stand  in  defence  of  the 
I  of  man. 

i  qnestion  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  to  amend  the  resolntioDy 
whieh  moCkm  was  decided  in  the  rugative — Ayes  47,  Noes  49. 

Hooae  difficolty  occurring  in  the  count,  the  names  of  members  were  called  over ; 
but  as  the  vote  was  taken  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  rule  of  order  does  not  per- 
nait  the  yma  and  najrs  to  be  recorded  on  the  Journal.  We  have  obtained,  however, 
tlBe  following  list,  which  we  submit  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  readers. 

jS^e^^Memn.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod-  ^ 
mmXf  l>rOD]goole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tvler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason,  Trez- 
vmoty  Clatbome,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of^Haliftix,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison, 
Barbonr  of  Orange,  Stanard,  Holhday,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett, 
Bavbcrar  of  Cnlpeper.  Scott.  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby, 
Menais,  Taliaferro,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Joynes,  Bayly ^  Upshur,  and  Perrin.>-47. 

JiToea—Mtmn.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M^Ooj,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  MUler,  Baxter,  Monroe,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Opie,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donahwn,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  McMillan, 
CktfxapheU  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 

^4)  See  Hnung 't  Sututof  at  Larso,  ToL  9,  page  4S5. 
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« 
Laidley,  Sommen,  See,J>oddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 'Wibon,  Gaii|lidl 
of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  PieaBants,  Gordon,  Thompip^  and 
Masne.— 49. 

So  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rejected  the  propoaition  to  base  the  repreaenta- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  on  what  is  called  the  Federal  mtmbety  conoisting  of 
the  free  whites,  together  with  three-fifths  of  the  slavea. 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  NoviMBKR  17,  1829. 

Tlie  Convention  met  at  eleven  o^clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayw  bj  th»  JRer. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  when  the  Convention  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  to-moiv 
row  at  ten  o'clock,  (instead  of  eleven.)  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Stanard, 
and  advocated  by  the  mover  and  Mr.  Doddridge :  and  the  question  being  taken,  the 
House  appeared  equally  divided — ^Ayes  40,  Noes  40.  The  President  giving  his  casting 
vote  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Scott,  professing  his  earnest  desire  to  see  the  Convention  come  to  dome  com- 
promise of  the  opposing  parties,  and  believing  that  object  would  be  promoted  by 
passing  over  this  sulnect  until  something  should  have  been  determined  on  the  limits 
of  the  Rifi^ht  of  Suffrage,  made  a  motion  to  take  up  the  next  resolution  reported  bj 
the  Lemslative  Committee. 

Mr.  Mercer  opposed  Uie  motion,  and  desired  that  the  amendment  to  the  first  reso- 
lution should  first  be  finally  disposed  of  in  the  Committee.  He  referred  to  other  im- 
portant Questions  which  had  been  decided  by  small  majorities,  and  disclaimed  on  tfas 
part  of  the  majority  any  thing  like  an  uncompromising  spirit. 

Mr.  Doddridge  rose  to  notice  a  remark  of  Mr.  Scott,  on  what  had  ftllen  firom  Mr. 
Johnson.  He  understood  Mr.  J.  to  have  stated  it  as  his  understanding  of  the  first 
proposition,  in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  that  representation  was  to  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  qualified  ?oters ;  and  he  had  added  that  he  suj^posed  this  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  mover  of  that  resolution  in  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. Now  Mr.  D.  said,  that  he  had  himself  been  the  mover  of  it,  and  such  an  inter- 
pretation was  certainly  very  fiir  from  his  purpose.  He  had  never  intended  an^r  sueh 
thinff ;  nor,  so  far  as  be  knew,  had  such  an  interpretation  entered  into  the  mind  of 
the  Legislative  Committee.  His  doctrine,  and  his  desire  was,  that  representatioli 
should  Be  apportioned  according  to  the  entire  white  population.  If  this  was  settled, 
the  next  (question  would  be,  to  whom  should  the  elective  franchise  be  extended .'  and 
then  a  third  would  present  itself,  viz :  to  whom  should  the  Constitution  bo  finally 
submitted  for  adoption  or  reiection  ?  The  gentleman  had  added  a  word  of  cautioa, 
to  so  small  a  majority  as  to  tneir  undertaking  to  control  a  minority  so  numerous.  Ho 
admitted  that  the  majoritjr  here  was  numerically  but  little  larger  than  the  mmoritv  ; 
but  if  the  population  which  the  two  portions  of  the  House  represented  was  to  bo 
taken  into  view,  it  would  be  found  that  the  difference  was  far  greater.  The  gentle* 
man  had  said,  tnat  a  majority  so  small  ought  not  to  expect  to  carry  all  the  poiiits  it 
might  have  in  view ;  but  surely,  if  this  was  a  good  argument  to  a  majority,  the  argu- 
ment applied  with  still  greater  force  to  those  who  represented  a  comparatively  matSL 
minori^  of  the  free  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  the  gentleman  fit>m  Loudoun  seemed  averse  to  an^  thing  fiko 
oompromise.  The  gentleman  said,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  divinaHoa, 
and  therefore  could  not  tell  that  the  measure  which  they  were  pressing  would  fin^/ 
succeed. 

Mr.  Mercer  explaihed.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  had  inferred,  from  his  im- 
willingness  to  postpone  the  subject  of  the  basis  of  representation,  that  the  majotitf 
were  actuated  by  an  uncompromising  spirit.  ^  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  he  had  brought  no  such  charge  against  the  majority.  Mf- 
Mercer  then  said,  that  he  must  have  misunderstood  him.  ^  ^     ^,__ 

Mr.  Scott  resumed.  The  gentleman  says,  that  he  has  not  the  spirit  of  divinattet 
and  that  therefore  he  cannot  know  that  his  measure  will  succeed ;  but  on  that  priP»- 
ple^  no  compromise  can  ever  be  ef^ted,  because  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  wm 
SHceeed  uatil  it  is  first  proposed ;  and  so  unless  its  fiiends  have  the  spirit  of  divination, 
they  are  not  to  make  tne  experiment. 

The  gentleman  from  Brooke  savs,  that  though  their  majority  in  this  House  is  smaB* 
it  represents  a  large  majority  of  tne  people  of  the  State.  However  this  may  be,  I  •■ 
▼efy  sure  of  one  thinff :  and  that  is,  that  the  minority  in  this  House  represents  a  J^l* 
majority  of  the  fioeholders  of  Virginia.    There  are  at  least  four  fireebolderB  Eaot  m 
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the  Else  Bidg*»  to  thie^  an  the  West  of  it.  The  proportion  of  taz-pmiB,lBveii  of 
the  mMUett  tax,  down  to  a  nn^e  cent,  is  nearlv  the  same.  There  are  foar  tbonMad 
two  mEdred  tax-payers  East  <»  the  Ridge,  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  West  of  it. 
So  that  the  minority  rencesented  a  large  majority  of  those  who  owned  the  soil,  and 
bore  all  the  burdens  of  tne  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Mercer  rejdied.  He  had  certainly  nndersttfod  thft  gentleman  to  say,  that  the 
^ezperienoe  of  the  Committee  manifested  the  fiict,  thai  the  majority  was  actuated  by 
an  nncofmpromising  spirit:  and  to  such  a  remark,  it  was  certainly  pertinent  to  reply, 
that  he  ^d  not  know,  when  he  voted  for  his  own  proposition,  whether  it  would  be 
aocepifid  er  not  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  possessed  very  difierent  facts,  or 
else  proceeded  on  a  veiy  difierent  system  of  arithmetic  from  himself;  and  he  averred 
that  the  gentleman  was  totally  mistaken  in  the  statement  he  had  made.  If  the  gen- 
tleman confined  the  majority  to  those  beyond  the  Ridge,  he  miffht  i>erhaps  be  ri^ht; 
but  if  he  added  those  in  the  l^rge  counties  immediately  below  the  Btidge,  it  womd  be 
^Mmd,  that  a  large  majority  oTthe  tax-payers  of  the  State,  were  represented  by  a 
majority  on  this  floor.  In  support  of  tms  statement,  Mr.  M.  referred  to  two  tables 
^^i'th}ttng  the  number  of  tax-payers  in  the  counties,  and  insisted  that  from  those 
tables,  it  wenld  appear  that  the  white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  bore  to  the 
white  popnlation  Juist  of  the  Ridge,  the  same  proportion,  as  the  tax-payers  West,  did 
to  the  tax-payers  East ;  and  that  the  freeholders  of  twenty-five  acres  West  of  the 
Radge,  were  to  those  East  of  the  Ridge,  in  the  like  propc  'on.  The  persons  charged 
with  Und-tax  in  the  whole  State,  were  93,000;  of  the  ,  39,000  were  West  of  the 
Bidge,  and  63  East.  The  persons  who  paid  tax  on  moveable  property  in  the  whole 
State,  were  95,000;  of  whom,  40,000  resided  West  of  the  Ridge,  and  55,000  East  of 
it.  Of  the  white  population,  the  total  number  was  600,000;  of  whom,  260,000  were 
West  of  the  Ridge,  and  350,000  East  of  it.  Here,  then,  there  was  little  difierence  be- 
tween  the  three  ratios.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  had  argued  on  the  illusory 
idea,  that  the  distributi<m  of  property  was  difierent  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Ridge. 
Soeh  a  notion  was  entirely  unroun-led,  and  inconsistent  with  the  actual  state  of  Uie 
tact.  If  the  gentleman  would  add  those  in  &vour  of  a  new  Constitution,  who  Uve 
below  the  Ridge,  to  those  who  live  beyond  it,  he  would  find  that  there  was  a  large 
mioritr. 

Mr.  Stanaid  said,  that  if  it  was  regular  to  receive  the  statements  of  the^tleroen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House^  as  going  to  support  one  view  of  a  subject,  it  must  be 
mg^oJar  to  receive  statements  from  the  same  side,  when  bearing  in  an  opposite  direo- 
tion.  Now,  the  itatements  lust  given  by  the  gentleman  firom  Loudoun,  were  in  hoe- 
tili^  with  tibose  of  his  coaojutor  from  Augusta.  The  gentleman  insisted,  that  the 
ratio  of  freeholders  and  of  tax-payers  on  uie  two  sides  of  tlie  Rid^e,  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  white  population.  He  should  confront  this  assertion,  by  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  fix>m  Augusta.  According  to  the  gentleman  from  Au» 
raita,  the  fireeholders  firom  the  WeH,  were  to  those  in  the  East,  as  thirty-si^  to  fifly. 
SIX.  According  to  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  they  were  as  forty  to  fifty-three. 
The  gentleman  assertea  this,  in  total  disregard  to  a  consideration  which  all  knew 
oogfat  to  have  great  influence  on  the  calculation :  that  a  large  proportion  of  persons 
efaarged  with  hnd-tax  in  the  West,  are  non-residents  there,  and  live  either  in  Eastern 
Vhgmia,  or  without  the  boflnds  of  the  State.  If  due  allowance  were  made  for  this 
eircumstanoe,  the  proportion  would  not  be  thirty-six  to  fiHy-six,  but  thirtv-three  to 
fillv-eix ;  or  rather  thirty-three  to  fifly-nine,  if  the  three  taken  from  the  West  were 
to  be  added  to  the  East.  In  Richmond  alone,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  who  owned  freeholds  to  the  West  of  the  Ridge.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
confront  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  with  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Augusta. 

Mr.  Doddridge  enquired  whether  this  discussion  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Stanard  contended  that  it  was,  as  he  should  not  go  one  word  beyond  correcting 
Uie  misteke,  the  great  and  extravagant  mistake,  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun : 
mad  in  doing  so,  he  should  employ  Uie  statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Auffusta, 
only  as  a  means  of  giving  more  mrce  and  effect  to  the  correction.  The  gentleman 
from  Loudoun  had  affirmed,  that  the  ratio  of  the  white  population  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Ridge,  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  tax-payers  and  land-holders.  But 
what  aaid  the  tables  of  the  gentleman  fitom  Augusta  ? 

Mr.  S.  after  quoting  them  at  large,  Hated  the'  result  to  be  as  foUows : 

The  ratio  of  white  population  was  frfty-six  on  the  West,  to  six^-three  on  the 
East:  of  land-holders,  forty-six  West  to  seventy-three  East :  and  of  tax-payers,  fifly 
on  the  West  to  seventy  on  the  East. 

With  these  statements  staring  him  in  the  face,  the  gentleman  had  told  the  Com- 
mittee, without  reserve,  and  without  qualification,  that  the  ratios  were  neariy  the 
0Bnae.  He  had  k^  it  due  to  the  Committee,  and  to  the  public,  that  the  assertion 
•boold  not  go  unocnifronted  with  the  document. 
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■  J^.  Mercer  said,  in  reply,  that  he  owed  many  ^ligations  to  the  geatkiDin  from 
&ft^y^a.nui;  but  the  correction  of  his  fiicts,  was  not  one  of  the  noinber.  Jj/b  pro- 
tested against  this  mode  of  collating  his  remarks  with  the  calculations  made  bj  lAoUMr 
|rentleman.  He  was  responsible  for  his  own  statements  and  his  own  cakulationB, 
and  for  them  alone.  The  gentleman  from  flhigasta  wonld  be  the  last  to  require  his 
support.  The  tables  to  wl^h  th^^ntleman  had  referred,  went  upon  ths  estimated 
population  of  1829.  He  had  alreaiik  said,  that  he  repudiated  those  tables,  and  rejected* 
them  as  utterly  incorrect:  he  had  snown  how  grossly  erroneous  they  were,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  district,  and  he  certainly  was  not  bound  to  abide  by  tables  vbuh  he 
did  not  admit.  * 

Mr.  Stanard  replied,  that  the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  wluchbe 
had  quoted,  did  not  rest  on  the  computations  of  the  Auditor,  to  which  the  gentlemsn 
§com  Loudoun  now  referred.  The  computation  of  the  Auditor,  whether  aoconte  or 
inaccurate,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

Mr.  Mercer  replied,  that  the  gentleman's  explanation  was  wholly  unanswenble. 
The  tables  referred  to,  were  based  on  some  calculation  of  the  white  population,  as 
existing  in  1829.  He  reiected  these  calculations,  as  uncertain,  and  adhered  to  the 
Census  of  1820.  According  to  that  Census,  the  white  population  West  of  the  Ridge, 
amounted  to  250.000,  and  Uiat  East  of  the  Ridge,  to  368,000 ;  that  is,  they  were  m 
the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five.  . 

Mr.  Mercer  then  referred  to  the  list  of  county  taxes,  which  went  to  show,  ttat 
taxation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Ridge,  was  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  fifty-fire. 
Of  those  who  were  taxed  for  freeholds  of  twenty-five  acres  and  over,  39410  resided 
West  of  the  Ridge,  and  63,055  resided  East  of  it  He  would  Uy  the  paper  contain- 
ing these  calculations  on  the  Clerk's  table,  that  any  gentleman,  wishing  to  examine  it, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  doins  so.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know  where  all  the 
persons  resided,  who  were  charged  with  taxes  on  real  estate ;  nor  did  he  know  how 
many  persons  residing  East  of  the  Ridge,  owned  land  to  the  West  of  it;  but  he  had 
travelled  over  the  State  ten  times  as  much  as  the- gentleman  from  SpoUsylvania  had 
•ver  done,  and  he  claimed  to  know  as  much  of  the  condition  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  recalled  the  Convention  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  which  be  op- 
posed as  like^  still  farther  to  procrastinate  the  decision  of  the  Conventioo  on  toe 
questions  befin^  it :  he  then  proposed,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  bring  the  Houae  to 
KMne  result  in  part,  and  hasten  the  disposal  of  the  other  questions,  that  the  Couac^ 
tee  should  rise,  and  report  the  first  rest^ution  of  the  Legislative  Committee  to  the 
House ;  announcing  it  to  be  his  intention  subsequentlv  to  move,  that  the  whole  a 
the  residue  of  the  misiness  be  turned  over  tu  a  small  Select  Committee,  to  be  cboaea 
by  the  Convention  from  its  most  moderate  and  influential  members,  who  should  be 
<Aarged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  the  draft  of  a  Constitution.  With  this  unde^ 
standing,  he  moved  tlu&t  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  Leigh,  opposed  the  object  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  repetitioo  a 
9S1  the  difficulties  already  felt,  and  in  the  end  to  produce  greater  delay  than  the  pre- 
sent course. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  concurred  in  these  views,  but  was  in  favour  of  the  Committee's 
rising  and  reporting  the  first  resolution,  that  its  fate  might  be  decided  in  Coaventioo. 
And  the  subject  ofrepresentation  being  thus  disposed  or^  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  Convention  in  the  rest  of  their  discussions.  He  oould  not  fix  upon  his  conns  as 
to  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  till  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  as  to  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Leigh,  opposed  the  motion  to  rise,  and  wished  the  Committee  to  proceed  to 
the  question  of  Suffirage,  laying  the  resolution  now  under  consideration,  aside  fiir  tiie 
present. 

Mr.  Stanard,  took,  in  substance,  the  same  view,  and  earnestly  opposed  the  motion 
for  reporting  on  one  resolution  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  all  mtinqately  conaeded : 
this  he  contended,  to  be  wholly  without  precedent  in  Parhamentary  usage.  Besides, 
the  sense  of  the  resolution  to  be  reported  was  not  fij[ed :  The  gentleman  fron  Aa> 
gnsta,  understanding  it  to  apply  otdy  to  quaiyUd  voters — the  gentleman  from  Brooks 
understanding  it  as  referring  to  otf  the  tohiU  pomilatiion  whether  voters  or  not 
After  some  explanation  as  to  the  point  of  order, 

Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  rising  of  the  Ounmittee :  he  thought  the  two  great  and 
leading  subjects  of  Representation  and  the  Right  of  SuflQroge,  ought  to  be  considered 
in  connexion  vrith  each  other.  He  was  therefore  in  favour  of  Mr.  Scott's  propoaal, 
to  pass  over  the  first  for  the  present,  and  to  go  on  till  the  other  should  be  arrived  at  is 
oraer. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh*s  motion,  for  the  rising  of  the  Can* 
mittee,  and  decided  in  the  negative — ^Ayes  40— Noes  46. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  Committee  then  passed  by  th*  first  resolution  le- 
ported  by  Uie  Legislative  Committee,  (viz.  that  which  refers  to  the  Iwsis  of  represea- 
uuon,)  and  took  up  the  second  reeoluUon,  which  is  in  the  following  words : 

•  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC, 
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•* ItesoUfedyTbat  a  CeiMUB  of  tfad'jiopulation  of  the  Slate,  for  the  purpose  of  afttor- 
tionin^the  representatioB,  should  be  taken  in  the  vear  1831,  the  year  1845,  and  there- 
aller,  at  least  once  in  every  twenty  years." 

Mr.  Doddridge,  moved  to  amend  thW  resolution,  by  strikin|r  out  in  the  third  Une, 
all  after  the  word  ^  year,"  and  inserting  a  clause  to  make  the  whole  resolution  read^ 
.  **Rtsolvedy  That  a  Cenaos  of  the  population  <^the  ^te,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
portioning the  representation,  should  be  taken  in  the  year  1835,  and  at  least  eyery  ten 
years  thereafter,  if  the  Assembly  shall  deem  the  same  expedient;  and  that  a  new  ap- 
portionment of  representation  aiiall  be  made  after  each  Census,  if  the  state  df  tha 
poDulation  shall  have  been  so  changed  as  to  require  it.'* 

Mr.  Doddridge  explained  his  reasons  for  offering  the  amendment.  The  State  Cen* 
sns,  if  taken  at  the  periods  he  proposed,  would ^1  into  the  intervals  of  the  Genend 
Census  of  the  United  States,  and  would  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  that  enumeration; 
which  had,  in  some  cases,  been  made  in  a  very  loose  manner. 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested,  that  though  the  amendment  made  it  imperative  that  a  Cen- 
SQS  should  be  ts^Len,  as  the  basis  of  representation,  it  did  not  require  any  astestmaU 
to  accompany  it.  It  secured  to  the  West  all  the  benefits  of  increased  representation, 
but  did  not  require  a  corresponding  increase  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  requested  Mr.  Leigh  to  add  a  clause  to  supply  this  dei^sct :  which 
he  decUning, 

^  Mr.  Mercer,  moved  to  add  the  clause, "  and  an  assessment  thereof  made."  He  in- 
sisted that  the  duty  of  taking  the  Census  ought  not  to  be  left  discretionary,  but  should 
be  made  imperative  on  the  I^ffislature.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  of  having  the 
Census  taken  frequently,  ana  so  made  as  to  include  a  variety  of  statistical  infonna- 
tioir:  the  expense  would  be  but  smalL 

After  some  fiirther  conversation  between  Messrs.  Leigh,  Doddridge  and  Mercer, 
the  resolution  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause  wmch  leaves  it  discretionary 
with  the  Legislature ;  and,  after  some  farther  oppo«ition,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanard, 
the  resolution  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  passed  over  for  the  present,  to 
give  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  a  better  opportunity  of  digestin|r  his  proposition. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  resolution  reported 
by  the  Legislative  Committee,  in  the  words  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who 
now  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution :  Provided,  that  no  person  shall  vote  by 
Tirtoe  of  his  freehold  only,  unless  the  same  shall  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  at  least 
dollars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  be  reqtured  by  law : 
and  shall  be  extended,  first,  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
resident  therein,  above  the  a^  of  twenty-one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for 
nx  months,  or  who  has  acauired  by  marriage,  descent,  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  as- 
sessed to  the  value  of  not  less  than  dollars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such 
assessment  shall  be  required  by  law :  second,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee, 
in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be 
dollars :  third,  or  who  shall  own  and  have  possessed  a  leasehold  estate  with  the  evi- 
dence of  title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  which 
shall  be  unexpired,  of  the  annual  value,  or  rent  of  dollars :  fourth,  or  who  for 
twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within 
the  county,  city,  borouffh,  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who 
shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the 
preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same  :  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  Right 
of  Suffii^  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  fai  a 
pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  nor  by  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  offence  ;  nor  by  citizens 
bom  without  tlie  Commonwealth,  unless  they  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  two  years 
preceding  the  said  election,  in  the  county,  city,  liorough,  or  election  district,  where 
they  shall  offer  to  vote,  (the  mode  of  proving  such  previous  residence,  when  disputed, 
to  be  prescribed  by  law,)  and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of  the  quali- 
fications above  enumerated.'' 

Mr.  Leigh,  pointed  out  an  effect  which  he  presumed  was  not  seriously  intended, 
hot  which  would  arise  from  the  resolution,  as  it  now  stood.  According  to  the  proviso, 
no  freeholder  was  allowed  to  vote  unless  his  freehold  was  of  a  certain  value  (not  yet 
fixed  upon ;)  but,  according  to  a  subsequent  clause,  any  house-keeper  who  has  paid 
"  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,"  is  allowed  to  vote.  Suppose  the 
Tslue  of  tiie  freehold  be  fixed  at  any  given  sum,  say  twenty  dollars ;  and  suppose  a 
Ireeholder  owns  a  house  worth  nineteen  dollars ;  and  suppose,  farther,  that  in  that 
liouse,  there  resides  a  tenant  who  owns  a  single  horse  ;  the  result  will  be,  that  the 
landlord,  who  owns  the  house,  is  forbidden  to  vote,  while  the  tenant  who  pays  a  tax 
of  four  cents  on  his  horse,  is  admitted  to  the  polls.  Could  it  be  seriously  intended 
not  merely  to  abolish  the  freehold  qualification,  but  to  make  it  ti  less  qualification  than 
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the  payment  of  the  very  Btnallest  tax  ?    Taking  ib<br  granted,  that  this  could  not  be 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution,  ,.^     .  ■,  ..       u 

irfr.  Leigh,  moved  to  amend  it,  so  as  to  make  tlie  fourth  quahfication  read, "  or  wbo, 
for  twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  t  family, 
witliin  the  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  where  he  may  ofifer  to  vote,  and 
who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  «  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  tA« 
amount  of  witiiin  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same." 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  rose  simply  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  gentlerain  firom 
Chesterfield,  and  one  to  the  Committee.  I  beheve,  said  he,  that  1  shall  hMdl^r  be 
contradicted,  when  I  state  that  the  great  moving  cause,  which  led  to  this  Convention, 
has  been  the  regulation  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  After  all  tbe  out-cry  that  has  been 
raised  on  this  subject,  judge  my  surprise,  when  I  found  tliat  a  proposition  coining 
from  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  which  extends  tlie  Riglit  of  Suffrage  ahnost  ad 
indifinUumy  to  many  entire  classes  of  persons  witliin  the  Commonwealth,  contain«l 
a  blow  at  the  elective  franchise  of  the  freeholder,  the  present  sovereign  of  thii  land. 
We  are  met  to  extend  tlie  Ri^ht  of  Suffrage;  nobody  can  tell  how  far  under  the 
out-crv  that  it  is  too  much  restricted,  and  the  very  first  step  we  take,  is  to  restrict  it 


uuT'^' ^w».»  »w  .»»». —  « --  w. >  gentleme 

only  ffood  1  ever  knew  these  abstractions  to  do,  is  to  abstract  money  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  one  great  division  of  the  country,  to  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  another,  a  spe- 
cies of  abstraction  the  least  of  all  others  to  my  taste. 

Sur,  I  demand,  as  a  freeholder,  in  behalf  of  the  freeholders,  on  what  plea  yon  art 
to  put  them,  and  them  only,  to  the  ban  of  this  Convention  ^  Other  and  large  cl«^ 
<^  persons  are  selected  to  be  drawn  within  the  range  of  the  elective  privileee,  while 
the  poorer  classes  of  tlie  freeholders  are  to  be  disfiranchised.  So,  after  all,  this  gieai 
and  illustrious  Assembly  are  met  to  make  war  on  the  poorer  classes  of  thefreehoiden 
of  the  Commonwealth.  You  are  not  only  to  extend  rights,  but  you  are  to  take  away 
the  rights,  the  vested  rights,  of  a  larj^e  and  respectable,  however  they  may  be  ^P*^ 
class  of  your  fellow-citizens.  Sir,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the  treeholder  of 
his  rights,  however  trivial  in  the  view  of  assessors  or  patricians,  his  humble  shed  inay 
appear.  I  saw  this  measure  in  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  I  thought  I  «aw,  whw 
I  think  I  now  see,  (here  Mr.  R.  pointed  with  his  finger,)  a  snake  in  the  ^rass.  I  wul 
never  consent  to  be  the  agent  in  taking  away  from  any  man  the  Right  ot  Suffinge  ha 
now  enjoys. 

.  Mr.  Mercer  observed,  tliat  the  proviso  was  not  chargeable  upon  the  advocates  of 
the  Convention,  having  been  moved  in  the  Legislative  Committee  by  a  genUemtn, 
(Mr.  Green,)  who  had  always  opposed  it.  Mr.  M.  explained  the  object  ot  the  mover 
'  to  have  been  the  prevention  of  frauds,  but  thought  it  unnecessary,  as  by  a  subsequent 
clause,  paupers  were  excluded  from  the  polls ;  and  fraudulent  evasions  of  iht  Coo* 
stitution  must  be  left  to  be  remedied  by  tlie  I^effislature. 

Mr.  Lei^h,  consented  to  witlidraw  the  amendment  he  had  offered ;  but  announced 
his  intention  to  be,  after  the  resolution  should  have  been  made  as  perfect  as  was  la 
the  power  of  its  friends,  to  move  to  strike  out  the  whole,  and  substitute  another,  which 
he  read  in  his  place,  (and  which  went,  in  his  view,  to  extend  the  Right  of  Soft*?* 
to  such  tenants,  as  were  in  circumstances  to  vote  independently  of  tneir  landlordt.) 

Mr.  Mercer,  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  proviso,  fixing  a  value  to  the  freehold. 

Mr.  Green  said,  the  proviso  had  been  introduced  at  his  suggestion.  It  was  a  noto- 
rious fact,  that  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  there  were  bodies  of  land  not  worth 
a  cent  an  acre,  which  had  been  taken  up  by  speculators  with  a  prospect  of  impoong 
on  foreigners,  and  that  in  some  cases,  several  different  patents  had  been  issued  for 
the  same  land.  If  the  freehold  should  be  regulated  by  quantity  alone,  and  no  prescribed 
value  be  requifed,  it  was  manifest,  that  one  of  these  large  land-holders  would  be  ihw 
to  create  at  will,  as  many  freeholders  os  he  pleased.  Practices  of  that  sort  had,  in 
some  instances,  already  prevailed,  and  would,  doubtless,  again  be  resorted  to.  The 
Bole  purpose  of  the  proviso,  had  been  to  exclude  such  as  were  merely  nominal  free* 
holders,  Wlio  paid  no  taxes,  and  were  entitled  to  no  voice  in  the  CommmonweaBh. 
His  object  had  been  to  lay  down  such  a  plain  and  practical  rule  as  it  would  be  hard  to 
evade  by  fraud.  Gentlemen  from  tliat  part  of  the  country  confirmed  the  existence 
of  such  practices. 

Mr.  Stanard  said  he  should  vote  agrainst  expunging  tlie  proviso.  Not  because  he 
'  tliought  with  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  that  it  would  deprive  the  poor  freehol- 
>  der  of  the  Right  or  Suffrage,  but  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  and  giving  security 
to  his  right,  and  with  a  view  to  make  the  general  provision  operate  wi3i  some  degree 
of  equality.  It  would  make  that  which  was  not  a  real  limitation  in  tlie  Eastern  p>rt 
of  the  State,  to  be  a  real  limitation  in  the  Western  part  of  it.  No  one  could  cast  his 
5uL«^*J  ^i  W^^t®"^"  part  of  Virginia,  without  being  satisfied,  that  the  physical  con- 
diuon  of  the  country  was  such,  as  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  person,  at  ui  expense 
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not  exceeding  the  price  of  the  paper  on  which  a  deed  could  be  executed,  to  qualify 
himself  as  a  voter;  and  there  were  individuals  there  who  could  qualify  voters  by  the 
hundred.  The  quantity  of  land  on  tlie  Assessors'  books,  bore,  in  some  cases,  scarce 
any  relation  to  the  land  actually  in  the  county,  yet  deeds  could  be  given  for  these 
inutginnry  freeholds,  which  existed  no  where  but  on  paper,  to  almost  any  amount. 

The  average  valuation  of  all  tiie  lands,  in  some  of  the  counties,  was  Jess  than  five 
cents  an  acre,  good  and  bad.  Much  of  it  was  fit  only  for  lairs  for  wild  beasts.  It 
was  not  worth  one  mill  per  acre.  In  tliis  situation  of  things,  how  would  the  rule  ope- 
rate on  the  rights  of  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  State  ?  The  rule  gives  the  Right 
of  Su£&a£re^  not  to  value,  but  to  quantity.  In  the  West,  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
not  worth  fire  cents  in  all,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a  voter,  w*hile  in  the  East, 
the  smallest  quantity  of  land,  communicating  the  fame  privilege,  was  worth  from 
£ffy  to  one  hundred  dollars.  This,  surely,  was  great  inequahty ,  and  the  limitation  in 
the  proviso,  was  all  that  prevented  it.  He  understood  that  the  mountain  land,  West 
of  the  Ridge,  consisted,  for  the  most  part  of  rocks  and  shrubbery  of  no  conceiv- 
able value,  ^o  person  who  visited  it,  could  so  much  as  conjecture,  that  it  ever 
could  become  of  any  value,  unless  this  State  should  become  as  full  of  people  as 
China  is,  or  unless  the  mountains  contained  minerals  which  gave  them  a  value  that 
wa«  concealed  from  the  eye.  But,  to  provide  for  this  possibility,  when  deeds  were 
made,  the  title  was  conveyed  with  a  reservation  for  any  minerals  that  tlio  soil  might 
contain.  He  enquired  of  gentlemen,  whetlier  such  a  state  of  things  was  not  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  and  whether  it  did  not  imperiously  require,  that  some  amount 
should  be  fixed  as  the  value  of  the  freehold.  The  limitation  he  would  give,  would 
he  such  as  should  not  only  embrace  all  the  poor  freeholders  now  entitled  to  vote,  but 
should  confer  that  right  on  many  who  were  now  deprived  of  it.  Freeholds  of  tlie 
present  size,  if  situatc^d  near  a  town,  were  worth  more  tlian  he  would  require.  The 
proviso  went  to  extend  the  basis  of  representation,  yet  it  confined  the  Right  of  Suf- 
Kage  to  a  landed  quahfication,  while  it  excluded  freeholders  who  were  merely  no- 
minal. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  the  Gentleman  last  up,  appeared  to  labor  under  some  strange 
mistake,  in  relation  to  the  lands  and  the  soil  or  the  West.  He  underrated,  in  a 
surprising  manner  that  portion  of  the  handy  works  of  the  great  Creator.  Between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Ohio,  there  lay  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  of  which'  the 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  but  little  knowledge,  nor  did  he  seem  to  be  any  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  mountains  tlian  with  the  vallies  of  tliat  country.  The  gentlen^m 
had  represented  the  land,  as  belonging,  in  great  part,  to  individuals  who  lived  East 
of  the  Ridge,  and  had  said  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  soil  was  the  property  of 
owners  living  elsewhere.  The  gentleman  was  much  mistaken.  That  country  was 
surveyed  in  1795,  in  large  tracts  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  The 
number  of  owners  were  then  not  very  great.  V^iere  the  land  turned  out  not  to  be 
-valuable,  the  taxes  upon  it  were  not  paid,  and  th»  lands  had  become  forfeited  to  the 
Literary  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth :      The  owners,  therefore,  had  it  not  in  their 

Sower  to  make  such  batches  of  freeholders  as  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose. 
Ir.  M.  said,  he  happened  to  live  where  tliere  was  much  of  this  sort  of  land,  and  as 
to  what  had  been  represented  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green,)  as  so 
very  common  a  practice,  he  had  known  of  but  four  freeholders  having  been  created 
in  fourteen  years,  and  their  votes  had  been  pronounced  good  for  nothing,  because  the 
law  required  six  months  possession.  It  was  very  true  that  a  young  man  might  pur- 
chase the  right  to  vote  for  forty  or  fifty  dollars  ;  but  not  for  five  cents,  as  was  sup- 
posed, because  all  the  lands  not  fit  for  cultivation  had  been  forfeited  to  tne  Common- 
wealth. The  gentleman  in  one  breath,  had  represented  the  country  as  being  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  had  said  in  the  next,  that  it  was  not  worth  one  mill  an  acre.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  language  of  tlie  resolution  *,  he  had  not  come  to  the  Conven- 
tion to  take  away  the  Right  or  Suffrage  from  any  who  possessed  it,  but  to  extend  it, 
though  in  a  very  limited  degree.  He  should  vote  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  so  fiir  as 
taxes  went  as  a  rule  for  extending  the  Right  of  Suffrage :  a  small  amount  of  tax  was 
not  the  best  evidence  of  an  interest  in  the  community,  or  of  attachinent  to  it.  A 
mechanic,  bom  and  raised  in  Virginia,  would  scorn  to  go  to  the  mountains  to  buy  the 
Right  of  Suffirage.  A  father  having  four  or  five  sons,  while  he  gave  each  of  them 
a  plantotion,  would  keep  the  title  in  his  own  hands.  Many  of  tlie  most  respectable 
fimnersin  Virginia,  resided  on  land  that  was  not  yet  theirs,  but  which  they  expected 
to  get  a  title  for.  He  would  limit  the  Right  of  Suffrajre  to  all  who  now  possessed  it, 
and  to  such  heads  of  families  and  house-keepers  as  had  had  a  sufficient  residence, 
from  which  to  infer  their  attachment  to  the  State.  He  considered  residence,  as  much 
betterproofof  such  attachment  than  the  possession  of  property. 

Here  he  would  stop.  He  would  cover  all  who  lived  on  rented  land,  all  mechamcs 
and  mercantile  men  who  lived  in  rented  houses,  and  there  he  would  stop.  He  should 
rote  to  strike  out  the  proviso. 
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Mr.  Leigh  rose,  simply  to  state  the  reason  why  he  should  not  Yote  to  strike  ootthe 
proviso.  It  was  meant,  only  to  get  rid  of  the  objection  he  had  stated,  and  to  render 
the  first  provision  of  the  resolution  consistent  with  the  last.  To  the  last  he  was  lea^ 
dy  to  accede.  He  had  never  yet  seen  a  freeholder  who  was  a  pauper,  nor  had  he 
ever  heard  that  such  a  freeholder  existed  in  Virginia,  until  he  heard  it  from  the  jgen- 
tleman  from  Loudoun.  But  he  had  seen  many  house-keepers,  and  heads  of  families, 
who  owned  nothing  but  a  single  horse,  with  which  they  were  hauling  wood  Uiat  be- 
longed to  other  people.  They  resided  by  courtesy  on  land  they  did  not  ovn,  and 
who  received  pansh  aid.  He  remembered  about  thirty  or  forty  such,  who  U\«d  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what  a  house-keepex  and 
head  of  a  fiunily  was,  unless  it  was  a  man  who  lived  in  a  house  with  a  family.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  ^ntlemen  so  ready  to  place  all  persons  of  this  description  on  a  footr 
inff  with  the  freeholders. 

Sir.  Mercer  said,  that  the  purpose  which  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  wished 
to  accomplish,  could  not  be  attained.  Suppose  the  proviso  should  be  simered  to  stand, 
and  the  blank  it  contained  should  be  filled  with  one  dollar.  There  were  thonsands 
of  such  freeholds  near  the  Kanawha  river — or  supposing  the  blank  to  be  filled  with 
fifty  cents  for  fifty  acres.  The  Commissioner  would  enter  fitly  acres  in  his  book,  of 
the  average  value  of  four  cents.  There  would  be  no  security  a^punst  frand  in  such  a 
provision;  but,  if  fraud  was  so  strongly  to  be  apprehended,  the  Legislature  had  am- 
ple power  to  ffuard  against  it  in  any  manner  tliat  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Stanard  was  surprised,  that  tlie  gentleman  from  Loudoun  should  suppose,  thit 
a  sworn  Commissioner  would  put  down  laud  in  his  book  at  any  rate  the  owner  might 
desire.  Such  a  means  of  evading  the  law  did  not  apply  to  tJie  case.  The  persons 
who  appear  as  the  owners  of  freeholds,  were  often  but  the  transient  population  of  the 
day,  who  are  provided  with  a  freehold  for  the  occasion,  and  who  would  be  succeeded 
^  a  new  swarm,  whenever  the  sinister  purposes  of  a  canvasser  should  require  it. 
He  desired  to  enquire  of  the  crentleraan  from  Kanawha  (Mr.  Summers)  whether  such 
practices  did  not  exist,  and  whetiier  the  known  facility,  with  which  votes  might  thus  be 
obtained,  had  not  in  practice,  throughout  a  large  extent  of  the  Western  country,  bro- 
ken down  all  limitations  to  the  Right  of  Sufirage  ?  And  such  being  the  case,  whether 
all  enquiry  into  the  right  of  a  voter  to  vote,  must  not  be  made  at  3ie  hazard  of  losinf 
the  election.  He  hoped  the  proviso  would  remain,  and  that  the  blank  be  filled  with 
twenty-five  dollars.  He  would  ttJie  the  minimum  of  the  gen.tleman  from  Loudoun. 
He  should  prefer  fifty  dollars  but  would  be  content  with  twentj-five. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  it  was  painful  to  hun  to  be  obhged  again  to  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee, but  when  a  gentleman  questioned  the  facts  he  stated,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  protect  himself.  None  could  change  the  value  at  which  land  w9B  assessed,  but 
this  was  only  law,  it  was  not  the  Constitution.  Every  owner  had  a  right  to  have  bit 
land  assessed.  If  he  had  a  tract^orth  $  20,000  and  should  sell  part  of  the  land,  he 
could  not  be  made  to  pay  on  the  r^idue,  an  average  of  the  whole.  Mr.  M.  inaiited, 
that  a  man  who  bought  land  shoiSd  be  charged  with  a  tax  only  on  its  value.  If  he 
bought  a  fi-eehold  <3'  twenty-five  acres,  and  should  pay  tax  at  the  rate  of  two  cents, 
that  would  cover  the  sum  in  the  blank. 

Mr.  Stanard  reminded  the  gentleman  that  the  assessment  was  made  by  a  sworn 
officer. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Monongalia  enquired  of  the  Chair,  whether  it  would  be  m  order  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  tlie  proviso. 

The  Chair  rephed,  that  he  must  know  first  what  the  amendment  was,  and  then  he  •• 
should  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  could  be  admitted  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment now  pending. 

Mr.  Wilson  thereupon  read  his  resolution. 
^^*^f^^^^*  '^^^  ^^^'y  ^'®®  ^^*®  '"*^*  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  age 

I^®^^"**"*®  years,  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  Stote  two  vcan, 
•nd  m  the  county  where  he  proposes  to  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  tune  of 
offermg  such  vote ;  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  mihtia,  if  subject  to  military 
duty ;  and  who  shall  have  paid  all  levies  and  taxes  assessed  upon  him,  or  his  property, 
for  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  foi 
members  of  Uie  General  Assembly :  Prodded,  That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  who  is  a  pauper;  who  is  of  unsound  mind;  who  hsi 
been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime ;  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  land  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States;  and  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe  the  modeof  trymgand 
detenmmng  disputes,  concerning  the  said  quaUfications  of  voters,  whenever  the  right 
of  a  person  to  vote  shall  be  quesSoned." 

The  Chair  pronounced  the  resolution  to  be  m  order. 

^rw?"®  <^**«""»on  on  the  point  of  order, 

Mr  Sr^iT  ^*'"^?"**.^  to  withdraw  his  amendment  for  the  present 
^r^ZT^^^:.^lTT  i'  "^^  ^,«^.tleman  from  S,S»ttsylvania,  (Mr.  St«». 

J  required  &om  him  some  exphmaUon,  and  in  giving  it,  he^beg^d  to  be  permittsd 
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to  remaik,  that  he  -wsa  not  diqxMied  to  moke  war  either  upon  the  snuUl  or  the  large 
freeholder.  He  not  only  wished  to  preserve  the  Right  of  Sa^rage  to  all  who  now  eu- 
joj  it,  bat  to  extend  it  to  large  classes  who  are  now  deprived  ut'  this  important  riffht. 
The  im|>atatioii  of  frauds  upon  the  election  laws,  general  and  notorious  in  the  Wes- 
tern district,  is,  he  imagined,  the  result  of  misrepresentation  or  misapprehension. 
CilJad  upon  by  this  eWge  for  its  verification  or  denial,  he  had  subjected  his  memo- 
17  to  a  rigid  scmtiny ,  without  bein^  able  to  recollect  a  single  instance  of  a  fraud  of  this 
character,  within  his  own  observation.  Ue  then  appealed  to  the  rumors  of  the  coun- 
try, which  fiirnished  but  a  single  instance,  and  that  in  a  period  of  great  party  excite- 
ment, of  an  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  electors  by  deeds  made  expressly  with 
that  view;  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  grantees  gave  notoriety  to  the  attempt, 
and  may  have  induced  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  to  suppose  that  such  occur- 
rences were  common.  Mot  so,  Sir.  He  owed  it  to  that  quarter  of  the  State,  to  as- 
sure the  Committee,  from  information  entitled  to  his  full  confidence,  that  many,  very 
many  of  those  intended  to  be  made  voters  by  this  deed,  refused  to  exercise  the  right 
<m  a  ground  so  objectionable ;  and  that  the  commisioners  appointed  to  hold  a  very  im- 
portant election  in  which  their  political  character  had  been  consulted  in  their  appoint- 
meiit,  resisting  all  party  consideration,  decided  with  great  firnmess,  and  unanimity 
i^ainst  this  ftaudulent  attempt  to  increase  the  iireehold  list,  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  country. 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  afiirming  that  no  other  abuses  of  our  election 
laws  have  taken  place.  He  thou^t  it  probable  that  occurrences  of  this  sort  happen 
oooasionally,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  but  not  more  frequently  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former. 

To  him,  the  limitation  of  the  freehold  ri^ht  by  the  value  of  the  land,  was  very  ob- 
jsetionable.  It  adds  to  the  misfortunes  which  are  inseparable  from  the  cultivation  of 
poor  land,  the  serious  evil  of  political  disfranchisement ;  and  aggravates  the  misfor- 
tune in  no  alight  degree.  The  minimum  value  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Spottsylvania,  lessens,  but  does  not  remove  the  objection — the  average  value  of  the 
land  of  the  Western  district,  by  the  assessment  of  1817,  is  ninety-two  cents  per  acre, 
and  to  require  a  freehold  of  twenty-five  dollars  value,  will  be  to  require  more  than 
twenty-five  acres  of  the  average  land  of  the  country,  to  constitute  a  voter.  His 
Tiews  of  political  equality  and  justice  will  extend  the  same  rights  to  the  humblest 
cottage  01  the  mountain  side,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  most  splendid  mansions  of  the 
wealth/.  Permanent  common  interest,  however  small,  ouglit,  in  his  humble  judg- 
ment, to  be  invested  with  the  rights  of  protection,  and  placed  on  a  level  in  the  politi- 
cal iiwtitutions  of  the  country,  with  the  most  elevated  ranks  of  society. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  most  of  these  masses  of  unproductive  lands,  which  had  not 
pud  the  taxes,  were  forfeited  to  the  Literary  Fund,  and  thus  could  not  be  cut  up. 
He  went  into  his  own  views  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  stating  that  in  his  country 
there  were  a  great  many  lease-holders,  who  had  not  deeds  from  Uieir  fathers,  {>erhapey 
and  who  ought  to  have  the  Right  of  Sufirage.  There  were  also  many  mechanics  who 
were  heads  of  fiunilies,  and  £served  to  have  the  right.  He  said,  he  was  perfectly 
wiHing  to  give  the  Right  of  Sufirage  to  all  those  who  had  it  at  present,  and  to  heau 
of  fiumlies,  and  houschkeepen.    This  was  hb  idea  of  the  limitation  of  Suffirage. 

Tike  qaestion  was  then  put  on  striking  out  the  proviso,  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tire. — Ayes  63. 

So  the  provision  which  went  to  restrict  the  right  of  freehold  election  to  freeholds 
of  a  certain  value,  to  be  fixed  in  the  Constitution,  was  stricken  out  of  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  November  18,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tarlor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Massie  of  Nelson,  presented  the  following  memorial  from  the  citizens  of  that 
eoonty,  which,  on  his  motion,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Oonstitution : 

To  the  CkmveiUuni  of  Virginia: 

Tour  memorialbts  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  honorable  body,  that  it  was  with 
deep  concern  thev  received  the  intelligence,  that  a  proposition  to  make  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  appomting  Magistrates,  was  rejected  by  the  Judicial  Committee.    Your 
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memorialists  do  consider  the  present  mode  of  those  appointments  to  be  aristocntie  in 
its  features,  and  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  privileged  order  in  this  Common- 
wealth: tliat  a  body  siiuuld  be  established  in  this  Commonwealth,  with  seli-cre&^g 
powers,  appears  to  tliem  an  anomaly  of  most  alarming  tendency,  and  in  practice, 
well  calculated  to  dethrone  the  supremacy  of  the  people's  will.  It  must  be  known 
to  your  honorable  body,  as  it  is  known  to  your  memorialists,  that  the  present  mode  of 
appointing  those  officers,  is  well  calculated  to  place  the  Judicial  powers  of  the  conn- 
try,  as  well  as  the  destinies  and  well-being  of  the  counties,  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
families.  It  is  ^nowu,  that  the  County  Courts  have  been  invested,  in  this  Stale, 
with  the  extraordinary  powers  of  appointing  militia  officers — of  supplying  vacwacies 
in  tlieir  own  body — of  the  appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor — of  establishing  tnd 
changing  roads— of  levying  county  taxes  at  their  own  discretion^ — and  of  managing 
tlie  whole  county  police,  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  without  consulting 
the  supreme  will  of  the  people ;  Uieir  powers  are  great,  and  often  improperly  exer- 
cised, Decause  the  Courts  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  p^ple ;  in  foct,  they  are 
a  power  without  responsibility.  Your  memorialists  have  thought  proper  to  mike  this 
very  brief  statement,  in  order  to  call  tlie  attention  of  your  honorable  body,  particu- 
larly to  this  subject.  Thev,  therefore,  pray  that  some  mode  may  be  adopted  by  yon, 
which  will  take  away  a  self-creating  power  from  the  County  Courts— md  they  will 
ever  pray,  &c. 

{Here  follow  tJie  sigTuUures.) 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair : 

And  the  question  still  being  on  the  tliird  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
(which  relates  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage — see  proceedings  of  yesterday,) 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Monongalia,  offered  the  following  amendment,  by  way  of  snbstitate 
for  that  of  the  Legislative  Committee : 

"  Resolvedy  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  tJiis  Commonwealth,  of  the  tgs 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  this  State  two  jwrs, 
and  in  tlie  county  where  he  proposes  to  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  time  of 
offiering  such  vote  ;  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  tlie  militia,  if  subject  to  miKtiry 
duty ;  and  who  shaJl  have  paid  all  levies  and  taxes  assessed  upon  him,  or  liis  propergi 
for  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shaJi  have  a  right  to  vote  W 
members  of  the  General  Assembly :  Pracidcdf  That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  who  is  a  pauper;  who  is  of  unsound  mind;  who  has 
been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime ;  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  land  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  trying 
and  determining  disputes,  concerning  the  said  qualifications  of  voters,  whenever  the 
right  of  a  person  to  vote  shall  be  questioned." 

Mr.  Wilson  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, — As  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  propriety  of 
m^  presenting  at  this  time,  the  resolution  which  I  offered  yesterday,  but  subsequently 
withdrew,  I  now  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  the  foIlowW  suh* 
stitute  for  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  (  Here  Mr.  W7  read 
his  proposed  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  which  being  lepoxted 
by  tJie  Chair,  he  resumed,  in  substance,  as  follows :) 

•  It  must  be  evident.  Sir,  from  the  various  objections  which  on  yesterday  came  from 
every  quarter,  to  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  that  it  meets  the  viewi 
of  a  ver^  small  )>ortion  of  the  members  of  this  Convention.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  It  proper  to  rid  the  Committee  at  once,  of  the  labour  and  trouble  of  innnme- 
table  amendments  and  modifications  of  that  resolution,  by  placing  before  it  the  foh* 
ject  of  the  Right  of  Snffi^ge  on  its  broadest  ground.  I  wish  to  march  boldlv  np  to 
the  question  and  meet  it  at  once,  and  present  it  in  such  a  shape  that  there  will  be  no 
room  for  the  imputation  of  ambiguity  or  insincerity.  The  substitute  I  propose  ii 
■hort,  plain,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood.     This  proposition,  at  least,  is  not  hi* 

bleto '  *  ^         ^ *'    "- 

dolph 

Th^ .     , ^ „ ,  .. 

to  the  objection  raised  yesterday,  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  LeigbJ 
to  the  resolution  of  tlie  Legislative  Committee.  It  does  not  exclude  firam  the  poUi 
the  owners  of  small  freeholds,  whilst  It  admits  the  payer  of  a  four  cent  horse-tax, 
who,  although  he  might  even  be  a  lease-holder  under  one  of  thoee  small  freeholds, 
yet  would  be  entitled  to  a  vote,  whilst  his  landlord  is  excluded.  The  sobiAitate 
includes  both  these  classes.  Nor  is  it  open  to  the  objection  of  the  gentleman  bcm 
Charlotte,  TMr.  Randolph.)  It  aims  no  fatal  blow  at  the  rights  of  the  fireehoWeis, 
for  it  includes  them  all.  Nor  is  it  liable  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  gentJemaa 
from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  yesterday,  against  the  resolution  for  which  it  i« 
intended  to  be  a  substitute.  He  dwelt  strongly  and  truly  on  the  difficulties  attend 
ing  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  man's  property  per  annmuy  for  the  p^I^ 


)rt,  plain,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood.     Tins  proposition,  at  least,  is  not  w 
» to  the  imputation  uttered  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  JUb* 
Iph,)  of  beinf  <<  a  snake  in  the  mss.'* 
rhe  scheme  here  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  is  not  opM 
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pose  of  mMgnrmg  his  right  to  vote.  The  plan  now  proposed,  looks  not  to  proper^ 
as  the  lest  of  a  man's  attachment, to  the  community,  and,  therefore,  avoids  the  difS- 
coltieB  which  must  ever  attend  any  scheme  of  property  qualification.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted,  that  the  arbitrary  Umitation  of  the  Right  of  Sufirage  to  the  ownership  of 
any  fixed  number  of  acres  of  land,  is  absurd  and  unjust,  because  of  the  inequality  of 
the  value  of  land,  it  is,  therefore,  proposed,  that  the  property  of  the  citizen,  either 
real  or  personal,  or  both,  shall  be  valued,  and  his  right  to  vote  be  tested  by  tiiat  value. 
This  scheme  would  indeed  be  liable  to  great  objection,  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  . 
oarrying  it  into  execution,  and  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  the  valuers. 

T'wo  qualifications  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  every  person,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  lacerations  which  this  venerable  instrument  has  undergone,  in  tiie  course 
of  our  past  debates,  I  still  feel  disposed  to  take  my  text  from  it,  whenever  I  am  about 
to  discourse  upon  political  subjects,  and  matters  of  Grovernment. 

The  first  qualification  required  by  that  instrument  is,  that  the  man  shall  furnish 
sufficient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  with  the  community — and  se- 
condly, that  he  shall  fumbh  sufficient  evidence  of  attachment  to  the  community. 
In  other  words,  we  should  be  convinced  that  his  interests  and  his  afi*ections,  bind  him 
to  us,  before  we  admit  him  to  any  share  in  the  government  of  our  State.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  by  what  means  can  we  ascertain  where  liis  interests  and  attachments 
are  centred  ?  What  test  shall  we  apply  ?  What  requisites  shall  we  demand,  without 
which,  the  man  shall  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  tliis,  the  most  honorable  and 
precioas  of  his  natural  rights  ?  And,  here,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that,  notwith- 
standing- ail  the  ridicule  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  natural  rights  of  man,  by  cer- 
tain gentlemen }  notwithstanding  the  repeated  denial  of  their  existence,  except  in 
the  brains  of  moon-struck  reformers,  I  still  believe, that  Nature, or  Nature's  God  rather, 
has  conferred  certain  original  rights  upon  man  ;  and  among  these,  none  appears  to  me 
more  clear  and  undeniable,  than  the  right  of  appointing  our  own  agents.  And  this 
right  may  exist  apart  &om,  and  anterior  to,  any  regular,  social  compact.  The  fact  of 
my  having  authorised  a  certain  individual  to  transact  a  piece  of  business  for  me,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  social  compact  witli  him,  or  any  otlier  individual  of  my 
race.  But,  although  this  right  of  appointing  our  agents  exists  in  man  by  nature,  yet, 
when  ho  enters  into  society,  that  riffht  becomes  limited,  and  ought  to  be  controuled, 
b^  a  dae  regard  to  the  interests  of  uiat  society,  or  if  the  gentlemen  please — by  expe- 
diency. Private  and  individual  conveniency  must  yield  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
We  most  g^ve  up  a  portion  of  our  natural  liberty,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  social  union,  and  be  secured  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which 
are  not  surrendered,  and  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  does  not  require  us  to  sur- 
render. 

But,  Sir,  this  surrender  should  not  be  required  to  an  extent  greater  Uian  is  ne- 
cessary and  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  if  you  require  the 
citizen  to  yield  up  to  the  Government  a  larger  portion  of  his  natural  independence 
and  firee  agency,  than  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  community  at  large,  and  its 
members,  in  particular,  then.  Sir,  you  take  from  him  that,  for  which  you  render  him 
no  equivalent.  The  moment  you  say  to  the  citizen,  yield  to  the  Government  more 
of  yonr  natural  liberty  than  is  requisite  for  tlie  security  of  the  community,  ^ou  pass 
out  of  the  field  of  freedom,  and  enter  upon  the  domains  of  tyranny.  This,  1  con- 
ceive, to  be  the  true  rule.  And  the  application  of  it  will  produce  very  diffisrent 
results,  according  to  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  to  whom  it 
is  applied.  When  applied  to  the  corrupt  and  ignorant  Italian,  the  result  will  be  ab- 
solute monarchy.  When  applied  to  the  more  virtuous  and  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
England,  the  result  will  be,  a  limited  monarchy.  When  appned  to  the  intelligent, 
▼irtoooB  and  patriotic  peoi>le  of  Virginia,  the  result  will  be  a  free  representative  Re- 
poblic,  wherem  the  administrators  of  public  affairs  are  the  agents  of^the  people,  and 
chosen  by  those  of  the  people,  who  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  a  free  will,  a  ma- 
tured intellect,  and  an  mterest  in,  and  attachment  to,  the  community.  With  regard 
to  freedom  of  will,  and  maturity  of  intellect,  1  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  gentlemen 
do  not  already  perceive  the  propriety  of  excluding  women,  children,  paupers,  idiots, 
and  slaves,  fixmi  the  polls,  vain  will  be  any  attempt,  on  my  part,  to  convince  them  of 
it-  The  beams  of  the  noon-day  sun  will  be  useless  to  him,  who  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes 
against  the  light 

But,  I  recur  to  tlie  question,  what  is  the  proper  test  of  a  man's  interest  in,  and  at- 
taehment  to,  the  community.^  It  is  s(nswered,  tliat  property,  and  especially  landed 
property,  is  the  only  true  and  safe  test.  To  this  I  cannot  assent.  It  assumes,  that  a 
man  cannot  love  a  country,  or  take  an  interest  in  its  good  government,  unless  he 
crwns  a  portion  of  its  soil.  It  is  not  my  intention  here,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  freehold  Right  of  Suffrage.  That  duty  has  been  ably 
and  eloquently  performed  by  my  friend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke.)    Ue  has  shown^ 
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that  it  originated  in  despotism.    It  is  my  business  to  show,  that  it  is  absurd  ind  nnjoat 
in  its  nature.  .    -r  l 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  possession  of  property  is  the  only  test.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  secmily 
of  property  were  the  only  object  ol  Government,  there  might  be  some  truth  in  this 
assertion.  But,  when  we  know,  that  the  object  of  all  good  Govemmeiit,ii  to  protect 
the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment,  not  only  of  his  property,  but  also  of  his  life,lui  personju 
liberty,  his  limbs,  his  character,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  and  the  ^mnuit  of 
happiness ;  and  that  these  are  all  objects  of  equal,  and  some  of  them,  of  higher  im- 
portance than  property,  we  see,  at  once,  the  fallacy  of  the  test.  In  all  these, the  ii^ 
and  the  poor,  stand  on  a  level — ^they  are  all  equally  vduable  to  both— or,  rather,  the 
poor  are  more  interested  in  the  security  of  these  rights,  because  the  enjoymenl  m 
them  furnishes  to  the  poor  man  his  only  defence,  against  the  overweening  influence 
and  power,  which  wealth  confers  upon  the  rich,  and  which  we  know,  ire  too  often 
tyrannically  exercised.  Besides  this,  however  poor  a  man  may  be,  unless  he  be  tji 
absolute  pauper,  (and  paupers  are  excluded,)  he  yet  possesses  some  property;  and, 
Sir,  the  poor  man's  pittance  is  just  as  dear  to  him,  as  the  rich  man's  treasure, heoaose 
it  is  his  all ;  aye,  and  more  dear  to  him,  because  it  is  but  a  pittance,  and,  therefee, 
more  liabte  to  be  exhausted.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  have 
equal  virtue,  (and  tliis  I  imagine  will  not  be  denied,)  the  poor  man  must,  and  does  take 
as  jgreat  an  interest  in  the  ^od  government  of  the  country,  as  tha  rich  man. 

The  truth  is,  that  permanent  residence  is  the  best  evidence  of  attachment  to  the 
eommunity,  and  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  value  of  land  is  too  fluctuating,  and 
its  tenure  too  uncertain,  to  furnish  this  evidence.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  a  roan  loses 
his  land,  and  it  passes  into  other  hands,  that  other  persons  will  posseas  this  evidence, 
and  will  be  entitled  to  the  vote,  and  so  on  through  every  mutation  of  prop«rt3[»  ^ 
firom  this  it  would  seem,  that  the  Right  of  Sufirage  is  in  the  land,  and  not  in  the 
people !  Suppose  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  man  to^ay  possessed  of  a  fenn  upon 
which  he  resides  with  his  wife  and  children,  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  bekired 
friends  and  relatives.  Every  body  will  say,  he  is  entitled  to  the  Ri^ht  of  Suflftage. 
Well^  suppose  that  by  one  of  those  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  which  in  the  un- 
certainty of  human  affairs,  are  continually  occurring,  he  should  be  deprived  of  hia 
ferm  the  next  day ;  is  he  to  be  deprived  of  the  Ri^ht  of  SuflTrage .?  He  is  yet  virto- 
ous,  intelligent,  patriotic — ho  has  yet  in  this  State  his  residence,  his  family,  his  firiendf. 
his  all  that  is  lett  him.  Do  you  suppose  that  his  attachment  to  his  native  State,  and 
his  interest  in  its  welfare,  is  less  now  than  before  ?  Certainly  not.  Being  now  di^ 
prived  of  the  all-commanding  influence  of  wealth,  he  is  still  more  concerned  in  the 
procurement  of  equal  and  just  laws,  by  which  he,  and  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
nim,  shall  be  protected  from  oppression. 

Do  you  measure  a  man's  right  to  vote  by  the  valut  of  his  landed  properU  ?  How 
uncertain  and  unjust  a  test  will  this  also  be,  of  a  man's  attachment  and  intereet! 
Will  you  say  that  he  shall  own  real  estate  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  Mwai 
suggested  by  one  gentleman  ^  Surely,  we  all  know  that  a  piece  of  land  which  uui 
year  may  be  worth  twenty-five  dollars,  may,  by  some  of  those  causes  which  are  prj 
ducing  continual  changes  in  the  value  of  land  and  its  produce,  be  next  year  reduced 
&r  below  that  value.  And  yet  you  will  next  year  deprive  tlie  owner  of  his  vole,  Wr 
though  he  owns  precisely  the  same  land,  which  this  year  conferred  upon  him  the 
Right  of  Suffrage.  If  you  don't  do  this,  you  abandon  vour  principle  of  reguhtiitf 
the  elective  franchise  according  to  the  value  of  a  man  s  landed  property.  And  n 
you  do  this,  a  man  may  always  hold  the  same  tract  of  land ;  the  same  j>ortion  of  the 
■oil,  and  yet  have,  or  not  have  the  right  to  vote  according  to  the  variations  of  the 
price  of  his  land  and  its  produce  ! 

Upon  your  own  principles.  Sir,  this  standard  is  unjust.  You  propose  to  mcasnre  a 
man  s  right  to  vote,  by  the  value  of  his  land,  and  m  the  same  breath  you  give  te  a 
man  owning  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  land,  one  vote,  and  to  the  man  owmng 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  land,  no  more  than  one  vote !  Is  this  just  on 
your  own  plan  }  But,  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  disparity  of  fortune  is  greet, 
yet  the  interest  is  the  same ;  that  though  there  is  not  an  equality  of  interest,  yet  each 
has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  If  this  be  so,  then  you  do  not  measure  a 
man's  right  to  vote  by  the  quantum  of  his  interest ;  the  existence  of  an  intat^  0 
suflicient.  Agreed  then — he  who  has  no  property  in  the  State,  but  resides  here,  has 
his  family  here,  and  is  here  pursuing  some  business  to  procure  a  livelihood,  is  i«**^***J 
in  the  good  government  of  tlie  community.  A  man  may  own  twenty-five  dollan  woftn 
of  property  in  this  State,  and  yet  care  little  or  nothing  about  its  general  int««^ 
Yet,  a  man  who  has  not  property  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars,  but  who  has  aB  hia 
relatives,  friends,  and  associates  in  the  country— all  his  affections  concentrated  in  it» 
welfare,  would  be  deprived  of  his  vote,  and  it  would  be  given  to  the  other,  who  ha^ 
pens  to  own  as  much  property  as  amounts  to  twenty-five  dollars  in  value.  Such » 
the  result  of  your  real  property  qualification. 
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If  we  tdrert  to  moveable  property  as  the  basis  of  the  Ri^ht  of  Soffia^,  it  will  be 
evident  at  first  sight,  thai  the  same  objections  apply  to  it  with  accumulated  force  ;  for 
we  all  know,  that  personal  property  is,  if  possible,  more  uncertain  in  its  tenure,  and 
subject  to  greater  and  more  frequent  mutations  in  its  value,  than  landed  estate.  In 
iact^  whenever  you  attempt  to  prescribe  such  a  standard,  you  will  always  find  it  im- 
Decreet.  I  admit  that  no  perfect  rule  can  be  prescribed  on  the  subject :  but  I  confess, 
I  think  that  general  rule  too  imperfect  for  practical  application,  the  exceptions  to 
which,  are  more  nomeroas  than  the  cases  which  it  includes.  There  can  be  no  perfect 
standard :  but  I  think  at  the  same  time,  that  there  can  be  none  found  more  worthy  of 
adoption,  than  residence,  beuing  arms,  and  pajrin^g  taxes.  The  possession  of  pro- 
perij^  furnishes  not  an  exclusive,  but  a  probable  evidence  of  attachment  to  the  com- 
munity; and  my  proposition  includes  all  the  possessors  of  property  who  reside  here, 
and  I  presume,  gentlemen  do  not  intend,  to  permit  non-residents  to  vote,  because 
they  may  own  a  tract  of  land  here.  But,  some  period  of  residence  must  be  fixed*. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  every  bird  of  passage  that  flits  throuffh  our  State,  enjoy  the  Ri^ht 
of  Snfira|re.  What  shaU  that  term  of  residence  be .'  (^ntlemen  may  diner  in  opm- 
ion  on  this  subject ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  residence  in  the  State,  of  two  years 
duration,  does  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man's  present  intention  to  continue  a 
readent  of  Ihe  State,  so  fiur  as  outward  acts  can  furnish  such  evidence.  'If  gentle- 
men think  this  too  short  a  period,  let  them  amend  the  resolution  by  inserting  three, 
or  four  or  five  years  residence,  or  any  other  term,  provided  they  do  not  consume  too 
much  of  the  man's  life  in  ascertaining  his  intention  to  spend  his  life  amongst  us ;  and 
thus  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  voting,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  liis  earthly 
existence,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he  will  exercise  that  right  wisely,  during  the  rem- 
nant of  his  mortal  career.  All  I  think  necessary  in  this  case,  is,  that  we  should  be 
satisfied  of  his  present  intention  to  reside  with  us|  that  he  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  us ; 
and  fi>r  this,  1  deem  two  years  residence  in  the  State,  and  one  in  the  county,  suffi- 
deat.  When  you  have  a  man's  person  here,  you  will,  in  jTeneral,  have  his  property 
also ;  and  this,  together  with  every  thing  dear  to  him,  wul  bind  him  to  the  country, 
and  deeply  interest  him  in  its  wel&re.  I^t  me  put  a  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of 
illQstration.  Suppose  two  men  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  the  one,  carrying  witli  him 
merchandize  to  tne  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  other  goes  aboard  with 
nothing  but  his  wearing  apparel.  They  launch  into  the  ocean.  Storms  soon  succeed 
to  £dr  weather.  The  billows  threaten  to  swallow  up  the  ship  with  its  cargoes  and 
erew.  I  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  the  poor  man  in  this  hour  of  peril,  will  not  leel  him- 
self as  much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  as  the  rich  merchant.  It  is 
true,  he  has  not  the  same  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  but  his  life,  apd  his  present  all, 
is  at  stake ;  and  he  will  enter  into  eveir  scheme  and  make  every  exertion  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  ship  audits  contents,  with  as  much  ardour,  energy,  and  passion,  as  the 
owner  of  thousands.  How  is  it  possible,  that  the  interest  of  the  poor  sailor  in  such 
ease,  can  be  lees  than  that  of  the  wealthy  trader  ?  The  one  has  his  all  embarked — the 
ether  has  no  more. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted.  Sir,  that  men  are  as  much  influenced  by  hope 
and  expectation,  as  by  actual  fruition.  Anticipation  is  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  to  be 
superior  to  enjojrment.  If  so,  the  man  who  comes  into  this  State  poor,  but  with  the 
hope  and  expectation,  that  by  the  pursuit  of  some  profession  or  avocation,  learned  or 
mueamed,  ne  shall  support  his  family,  and  acquire  a  fortune ;  while  engaged  in  this 
ponuit,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  an  attachment  to,  and  an  interest  in  this  community, 
which  should  entitle  him  to  the  Right  of  Sufirage.  Although  he  has  no  property, 
yet  he  expects  to  gain  it.  He  would,  therefore,  have  a  strong  motive  to  promote  the 
good  government  of  the  State ;  and  this  arising  from  an  interest,  and  an  attachment, 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  owner  of  property.  He  would  be  anxious  to  liave  a  protec- 
tion for  whatever  property  he  might  acquire ;  and  this  he  would  know,  he  could  only 
have,  under  a  good  government  and  equal  laws. 

But,  Mr.-Cluirman,  not  only  does  the  present  limitation  of  the  Right  of  Sufirage  . 
prevent  the  increase  of  population  by  migration  from  other  States,  but  it  drives  f^m 
the  bosom  of  the  Ancient  Dominion,  many  of  her  most  valuable  sons.  It  may  not  - 
be  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  East,  but  it  is  a  fact  weU  known  to  those  from  the 
Western  pert  of  this  State,  that  many  valuable  citizens  have  left  their  native  State, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  facility  of  emigration,  presented  by  that  great  nver 
which  washes  the  greater  part  of  our  Western  border,  have  departed  to  those  splendid 
npoBB  of  the  West,  where,  in  addition  to  the  exuberant  fertihty  of  the  soil,  and 
otoor  physical  advantages,  they  can  enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen.  Yes,  Sir,  your 
Government  banishes  vast  numbers  of  our  young  men  to  the  Western  States,  where 
this  odious  restriction  does  not  exist.  Those  States,  in  general,  requira  little  more 
than  residence,  as  evidence  of  attachment  and  interest,  so  as  to  cntitie  persons  to  the 
Right  of  Sufirage.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  of  our  citizens,  virtuous,  mteUi- 
gent,  mduatrious  men,  forego  all  their  attachments  to  their  native  soil,  their  house, 
and  the  scenes  of  ^eir  youthful  sporte,  and  pass  away  into  some  of  those  Western 
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States,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  privilfM«|^a|ipertainimr  to  frj^jn.  ^^f,^_ 
tore,  not  by  purclise.  Although  a  freehold  may  be  cheaply  bought,  thqr^Mten  t» 
muchase  that  which  is  of  right  their  own.  iu^^A^  #y. 

Sir,  there  is  a  continnal,  and  an  exterminatmg  warftro,  earned  oaftrongijrt  ttai 
wide  extended  Commonwealth.    She  bleeds  at  every  p<««.    And  whs  «•«»  Pi- 
ties to  this  desolating  war?    It  is  the  Government  agamst  Y^^^V^^'^JS^!^ 
natural  war !    Every  member  of  the  commnmty  driven  out  from  us,  byttso^wy 
tion  of  an  unjust  ConsUtution,  is  as  much  lost  to  us,  as  if  the  »7«m*  « «««^  !*»» 
had  done  its  work  upon  him.    Yes,  Or,  it  is  acruel and eijenmnatmg wax.   I ^ 
of  Western  Virginia,  when  I  sav,  that  if  the  State  were  called  Uf»ii  ^  fanmh  «y^ 
allv  her  quota  of  troops  to  aid  the  General  Government  mresutmgtfcsattookcfin 
Europe  combined,  it  would  not  consume  our  strength,  nw  retard  ow  W'™'^"""^ 
than  do  the  restrictions  imposed  by  her  Uws  upon  the  Bjgfat  of  Suffiage.    M«y  • 
soldier  goes  to  the  battle-field  and  returns  again  to  his  home  with  its  oomlorti  sna 
endearments:  but  the  voluntary  exUe ;  he,  who  is  compeUod  for  w®*?*^"^- 
rend  asunder  all  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  native  oountry,  and  hke  tos  pdpui 
fathers  of  New-England,  seek  Kberty  in  a  distant  land,  never  retums.    BM  ^ 
known  respectable,  mtelligent,  virtuous  men ;  men  who  had  been  honoured  wiUistBS 
on  the  benches  of  our  County  Courts ;  to  whom  their  feUo w-citiiens  <^eerfiiUy  tm- 
fided  the  protection  of  their  rights  of  property,  and  their  fMrsoMl  rigWi,  wlio  wwi 
regarded  as  the  efficient  guardians  of  the  piUilic  peace  and  welfere^l  "^  •■™ 
such,  Sir,  prohibited  by  your  laws  from  exercising  the  Right  of  Suffiage.    "JJ* 
not  something  wrong  in  all  this?    I  have  seen  the  respectable  T^oMgmmti  as 
country^tlie  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  ftrmer,  of  mature  age,  of  "■•W"*^ 
perior  to  that  of  one  half  the  freeh<^ders,  and  gk>wiBg  with  a  P«tnotMmwhiefcwaiia 
make  them  laugh  at  death  in  defence  of  their  country :  I  haveaeensuchwjiWSBW* 
to  stand  back  from  the  poUs.  to  irive  way  to  the  owner  of  a  petty  freeholdyyly|iWM» 
forward,  saying  to  him  in  effect,  "  Away!    I  am  holier  than  *•"»•-*•*  "7^ 
ground,  upon  which  you  have  no  right  to  tread."    Ought  such  things  to  Ds#   *« 
for  the  good  of  our  country  that  such  things  should  be  ?    Surely  not  ,_,_ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  extend  my  remaj^  any  farther.  It  was  not  My"f^ 
tion  to  enter  into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  all  the  evils  of  the  prsseat syps"* 
Suffrage,  or  of  the  advantages  of  that  which  I  have  now  the  honour  te  «*■"* JJS 
Committee.  My  present  remarks  were  only  intended  to  onll  the  ■**••*"■? TZ 
Committee  to  the  phm  I  have  proposed.  It  is  a  broad  <me  I  admit  I*"?^^ 
project  to  gentlemen,  as  a  base  upon  which  they  may  build  thMr  scbemsaofMWK** 
It  is  open  to  amendment,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  requires  amendment  8mm  ts  »% 
I  submit  my  substitute  to  your  consideration.  «ri— .  w 

Mr.  Henderson  of  Loudoun,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr  *^"**»J2 
striking  out  the  words  <*  who  is  engaged  in  the  land  or  naval  servioe  of  the  Uaina 
States/'  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  the  following 


<Whoriiallbeai 


„ gallant  officers,  such  as  Thomas  vp  Catoeby  Jones  in  t^>"g^ 

Roger  Jones  in  the  hmd  service,  (both  from  his  own  district,)  fhwa  the  R^P^ff rjl 
frage ;  nor  would  he  exclude  the  subalterns,  and  soldiers,  Ac.  could  he  bshevs  tis» 
capable  of  an  independent  exercise  of  the  Right  ef  Suffirage. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  of  Mr.  Chiytor,  Mr.H<mderson  said  it  was  hismtsiili»» 
include  the  miUtia  as  well  when  fn  as  out  of  actual  service. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  accepted  this  amendmetit  as  a  modifies tioifi  of  his  own, 

Mr.  Henderson  addressed  the  Committee  'm  suMiort  of  the  substitQte  of  Mr.  rtjt 
son  as  amended.  He  expressed  the  grtlifioation  he  bad  feh  on  account  of  the  a 
in  which  the  interesting  question,  recently  under  the  consideration  of  the  Om 
had  been  debated  by  the  gentleman  fitnn  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,}  and  tiU  ^^ 
tleman  from  Hdnover,  (Mr.  Morris.)  He  remarked,  that  he  felt  pride  m  mataing«» 
tribute  of  his  acknowledgmenti  to  these  gentlemen,  distinguished  '^^.  ^"f^ 
ability  and  eloouence,  and  for  their  courteous  treatment  of  tmwe  who,  with  ■■*^ 
differed  from  them  in  opinion.  He  intimated  an  earnest  wish,  that  the  "■""•JjJJ^ 
might  mark  the  debate  about  to  obtain  upon  the  great  subject  now  before  the  bosf  • 

Mr.  H.  said,  before  I  proceed,  **"  r«k^—.«  4^  «^..ki^  *u^  r!««mmittM  nwa  ■» 
merits  of  the  question  under  co 
history  of  the  freehold  Suffiage  : 
years  since  the  assemblage  of  th 

met,  till  1677,  a  period  of  fif^-ei^_     , 

gle  year,  was  exercised  by  all  3ie  fnemen  of  the  Colony.    During  thei 
year,  it  was  limited  to  hous&4ceepen.    In  the  year  1677,  afier  the  deato  <«  *y 
Baoon,  the  freehold  Suffirage  was  first  introduced,  not  by  any  Act  of  the  LegiJ 
of  the  English  Parliament  or  of  the  people  of  either  country.    It  was  theefl 
of  regal  interposition  entirely,  as  has  been  most  ajrtly  and  foioibly  shown  by  m 
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1  fMMiek,  (Mr.  Cooke.)    Yo«,  Sb,  laid  Mr.  H.  it  was  the  pwcioiw  fruH 

•r  ilBifntI—.  Ctertee  IL  one  of  the  most  odioue  aikl_profligmte  tynuite  who  ever 
wteUed  the  Britbh  eoeptie,  tnnsmitted  to  Sir  WiUiam  Berkefiy,  then  Governor  of 
tke  CohpjfVk  instractioii,afiied  by  his  own  royal  hud,  oommanding  him  to  permit 
MM  eaeepi  frttihMtn,  to  exerciae  this  inestimable  privileffe.  JtS  eurioos  to  ob- 
MTfS  the  refilled  ^irit  of  tfianny  whioh  reigns  throngfaoot  uom  document  It  com- 
wmmdM  Sir  WilHam  not  topennit  the  Howe  of  Burgesses  to  meet  more  than  once  m 
IMS  ysMv;  to  limit  its  stsnons  to  fmrtem  dmus,  and  to  reduce  the  moderate  recom- 
pwas  lor  tksir  servwes,  whieh  the  fireemen  of  the  Colony  had  cheerfully  accorded  to 
their  ■epreseBtalifei.  It  is  obrioos,  Sir,  that  the  policy  and  aim  of  this  disgusting 
•diet  was  to  diiheiiffen  the  P^Me;  to  degrade  their  agents;  to  make  a  mockery  of 
their  hysiatinn.    A  fertni^  for  the  whole  business  of  a  new  and  risinc  Colony, 


theor  MfMiatioii.  A  nrtnigbt  tor  the  whole  busmeas  of  a  new  and  rising  Colony, 
ft;f  wmts  who  were  to  be  humbled  by  subsisting  upon  **  lom  mnd  ceorse  diet!"  I 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if,  in  the  ftce  of  these  striking  and  graphic  facts,  gentlemen  can 
aerer  with  the  hoary  mantle  of  anti^ty,  the  monopoly  which  I  aanul  ?    If  an  abuse 


Mr.  H.  stripped  the  argument  of  our  opponents  of  the  interest  which  it 
-1  the  preteaded  reMkdSmary  origin  of  this  usurpation,  I  respec^ully  invite 
iftlee  to  fcQow  me  in  the  impexfect  efibrt  which  I  shall  make  to  discuss  it 
OB  ilB  merits.  I  lay  down  these  principles  as  apphoable  to  the  subject  I  deem  them 
clear  as  dar ;  postulales  in  the  science  of  poliUcs:  First,  that  s^  eAe  mea  of  a  jooe^ 
«RS  mttkitdia  m  woiu  «a  frmmng  its  orgmmc  law;  secondly,  that  a  majority  of  these 
«Ma  has  a»  andoohted  right  to  decide  what  that  law  shall  be )  thirdly,  that  as  a 
asroyaiy-from  the  seeond  proposition,  this  majority  has  a  legitimate  authority  to  pre- 
lariba  ia4a  alall  eeerciss  the  Jhgkt  qf  St^age  in  the  ordmary  Ugidaden  of  the  society! 
aad,  Ibnrthly,  that  to  wtthhold  the  exercise  of  this  right  from  any  man  in  the  society, 
SBBiiiC  wkers  it  is  necessary  fsr  tke  common  0ood^  is  unjust  and  tyrannical.  I  do  not 
tfamk,  said  Mr.  H.  that  the  truth  of  these  principles,  or  either  of  them,  will  be  denied 
Wk  the  United  Slates,  saas  safy  m  Vtrgisda,  Let  as  proceed  to  apply  them  to  the 
aahject  of  Ike  ptesent  debate.  I  assume,  that  there  are  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
lOO^OM  MMi  hsfing  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  either  natives  of  the  State, 
mr  hainmff  raaiied  uerein  for  a  rsMonable  time,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay,  rateably 
arith  their  ftUow-eitixens,  its  taxes  in  peace,  and  to  fight,  by  their  sides,  in  war. 
Tha  real  namber  is  no  doubt  greater.  I  asnune  it  for  convenience.  I  fiuther  assume, 
'       ^  the  100,000, 40,000  ate  fteeholders,  and  60,000jBon-lreeholders.    This  expo- 

"*  one  hand,  you 

the  freemen  of 
Commonwealth 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  But,  im* 
peUed  by  a  sense  ca  duty  to  ray  constitnenti,  whoee  memorial  I  have  had  the  honor 
ia  present,  aad  by  a  sacred  regard  to  the  gieat  principles  involved  in  the  issues  of 
mm  dafa'beratioiis,  I  wiH  endeavor  to  prove  that  neither  the  lights  of  history,  the 
laaalla  of  comparison,  nor  the  inductions  of  reason,  demand,  at  our  hands,  the  tre- 
■MBdooB  smcrineee  which  gentlemen  desire  us  to  make. 

The  history  of  ancient  times,  Sir,  continued  Mr.  H.  will  give  us  very  little  aid  in 
tha  ikveloiNiient  of  this  subject,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  my  venerable  col- 
Isagoa,  (Btr.  Monroe.)  No  gentleman  will  point  us  to  any  nation  of  antiquity  except 
tha  GiacisB  and  Roman  Remiblics.  There  man  attained  to  greater  excellence  in  arts, 
m.  Bferalore,  and  in  arms,  tnan  under  institutions  less  firee.  Greece,  the  mention  of 
awakens  so  many  classic  asM>ciations,  and  the  memory  of  whose  recent 
'  '^    '  ....     Thesub- 


«Ht,  ^  the  100,000, 40,000  ate  fteeholders,  and  60,000  non^reeholders 
aitioa  of  the  sabieet  shows  at  once  its  importance.  Tes,  Sir,  on  the  < 
kaora  tha  pohtioaJ  power ;  the  political  life  and  death  of  three-fifths  of  t 
til*  Oonoionwealth ;  on  the  other,  the  order  and  stability  of  the  C 
ifnif     I  am  deeply  sensible  of  my  inahilitT  to  do  justice  to  such  a  the 


w«iB  nakas  the  heart  bleed  with  sympathy,  can  afford  us  no  material  aid. 

iia,b«t  iranatile  Athenian,  ei^^y  catching  the  strains  of  that  eloquence,  the  charm 

it  anaaaeding  ages,  and  deciding  by  acclamation,  in  proper  person,  great  q 


of  anaaaeding  ages,  and  deciding  by  acclamation,  in  proper  person,  great  questions  of 
IS  no  examine  lor  us.    Rome  laid  the  foundations  of  her  power  in 

Her  victorious  Generals,  laden  with 
chariot-wheels  the  Kings  of 

^ representative  Government 

-.^.»..  .»».  w.»  ^^ust,  fi^  a  ISif-civiliaed  people,  who  sported  in 

of  the  gladiator  wekermg  in  his  Wood,  while  he  bent  his  sinking  eye 

his  MtlTS  fills. 

Hie  aUa  aad  eloquent  gentleman  ftom  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  w/erred  us  the 

'^-r  d^,  is  tha  discossion  of  a  kindred  topic,  to  France  and  EngUuid.    Wenrera 

"   1  bv  that  aentleman,  to  take  warning  from  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the 


t  of  En^and  was  extolled  as  resting  on  liberty  and  hiw.    Law,  Sir,  is  to 

ha  §BmA  avary  wheia.  No  country  in  Europe  exhibiU  the  disgraceful  picture  of 
■tuyaili  iaaeome.  The  spiiH  of  the  age  fiahids  it  The  revolutiontty  honors  of 
iteMaMtaaaibafetaiiaiiiboldreUaf;  mdweareeameittypiaiDoniihednottoaat 
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them  over  airain.  Let  us  foUow  out  this  paraUel.  The  Kings,  Noble.  indPnertj  of 
France  for  ^succession  of  ages,  govemecf  the  people  by  an  oppression  so  intiAenbte, 
SiTth^y  JoSe  at  length,  in  their'  strength,  and  shook  o*  their  detested  tyrant,  a.  the 
lion  does  the  dew-Zrops  from  his  mane.     Grief  and  race,  drore  them  to  exc— 


revolting  to  humanity.    Now,  Sir,  what  is  this  but  social  confusion  and  mbery,^ 
duced  by  the  fniustice  and  cruelty  of  the  aristocrats  of  France  ?    Had  they  been 


We  seek  to  confer 


the  many  led  lo  social  convulsion,     iimt  «,  o*.  x  wa««  -v,  w|,^^.»  ^«--^,  r--^-- -^ 

effects;  or  do  not  relieve  the  people  of  Virginia,  because  the  oppresMon  of  tboee  of 
France  led  to  blood-shed.  To  this  logic,  I  cannot  subscnbe.  And,  after  aU,  what  is 
now  the  situation  of  that  beautiful  country .?  A  representation  of  the  peopJe;  the 
establbhment  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  a  free  press,  and  a  vastly  more  equal  divw^of 
property,  proclaim  that  with  great  temporary  evil,  much  lastmg  ffood  has  flowed  from 
the  revolution.  The  Jesuit  no  longer  tramples  on  the  man.  Happv  change  for  this 
eallant  people !  Let  not  the  brilliant  and  ravishing  description  which  Burke  give,  os 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  beguile  us  into  the  beUef  that  any  argument 
against  our  principles  can  be  founded  on  the  story  of  her  sorrovro,  or  of  tboee  of  her 
country.  Yoi  England,  said  Mr.  H.  I  have  great  respect.  She  is  crowned  with  too 
much  glory  not  to  awaken  our  admiration ;  and  has  too  much  m  common  with  w, 
not  to  attract  our  sympathies.  But  is  England,  in  truth,  a  land  of  liberty.^  Are  the 
people  happy .?    Is  her  Government  a  fit  model  for  our  imitation  ?    Do  not  those  who 

prodigal; 

more,  OI.    r — r '  .      ,     i_  --r     i^-j 

which  makes  life  itself  a  burden .'  A  single  ecclesiasUcal  character  in  Ireland  receiTee 
annually,  and  chiefly,  too,  from  those  who  differ  with  him  in  reUgious  belief,  more 
than  five  times  as  much  as  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Umted  State.,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  are  huddled,  like  beasts,  into  mnd-hntvpalf 
naked,  and  subsisting  on  potatoes,  often,  too  oflen,  scantily  supplied !  A  mui  dare, 
not  in  England,  unless  he  is  worth  £  100  a  year,  shoot  a  hare  on  his  own  land.  Yet 
England,  renowned  and  dreaded,  has  power  beyond  any  nation  over  which  the  wm 
holds  his  course ;  a  glory  which  Princes  and  Potentates  may  envy.  But  this  DOwer 
belongs  to  the  few ;  this  glory  is  the  property  of  her  leaders ;  and  she  owe.  a  <>«^^ 
four  mousand  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  From  such  a  union  of  wretobed- 
ness  and  splendour,  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Heaven  preserve  the  land  of  ny 
nativity!  ^ 

Let  us,  said  Mr.  H.  turn  our  eyes  towards  our  own  country.  Of  the  twen^-loar 
States  that  form  our  Federal  Family,  Virginia  alone  has  the  freehold  Suffrage  throng 
out.  In  North  Carolina,  freeholders  alone  vote  for  Senators;  but,  as  if  to  &^ne  nr 
this  political  sin,  she  permits  free  negroes  to  vote  for  members  of  the  "  Hoom  « 
Commons."  In  New-York,  also,  there  is  a  singular  anomaly;  for  the  free  n^gn 
there,  is  the  only  man  of  whom  the  freehold  quafification  is  required.  Every  other 
citizen,  without  pecuniary  qualification,  is  allowed  to  exercise  this  privilege,  so  ^^^ 
-  'to  freemen.  The  effect  is,  that,  of  twenty-four  States  spread  over  the  wide  bcMom  « 
jour  happy  country,  Virginia,  and  Virginia  alone ^  proscribes  and  brands ,  with  lOier 
politkai  opprobrium^  the  far  grealer  part  of  her  sons.  In  "Massachusetts,  New-Jensy 
and  Connecticut,  a  moderate  pecuniary  qualification  is  demanded;  and  in  Sontn 
Carolina,  a  tax  of  three  shillings  is  required.  In  the  other  nineteen  States,  no  peeo- 
niary  qualification  is  established,  although  some  two-thirds  of  them  impose  a.  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  exercise  of  Suffrage,  the  payment  of  such  taxes  as  may  be  auitmnd 
I  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Committee ;  to  the  American  world,  if  propoty  ■ 
not  as  safe,  and  social  or^er  as  effectually  sustained,  in  the  other  States  in  tins  UnKn, 
as  in  Virginia  ^  Look  to  South  Carolma,  to  Louisiana,  every  where  around  yoft- 
Ask  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  yesterday,  now  an  empire  in  herself,  if  property  i.  sw 
within  her  confines }  If  social  ordor  be  not  inviokite  ?  Her  population,  I  om^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  her  white  populatiod,  is  now  greater  than  that  of  the  renowned  ano 
once  powerful  Commonweuth  of  Virginia.  . 

After  all.  Sir,  what  is  required  of  the  voter  .*  Simply  the  capaci^  and  the  will  to 
choose  ffood  public  agents.  The  gentleman  from  Cnesterfield,  before  alluded  to,  in 
treating  t>y  anticipation,  the  question  now  under  debate,  denied  that  men  who  labcaed 
were  able  to  perform  this  duty ;  and  intimated,  that  even  he,  acute  and  accomplidied 
as  he  is,  was  so  engrossed  with  professional  pursuits,  as  not  to  leave  him  leisure  ftr 
the  study  of  political  science.  Surely  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  otbg^ 
classes  of  society ;  for,  by  the  fiat  of  an  overruling  Providence,  we  are  doomed  to  ean 
our  bread  by  toiling  in  our  several  vocations.  Shall  we  cast  the  Govemment,  ^^'^^ 
into  the  hands  of  me  idle  and  worthless  ?  Heaven  foriiid !  But,  it  doe.  not  i 
in  order  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  Right  of  SuflSage,  that  the  oitiien  be  a 
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of  political  Bcienee.  Were  it  otherwise,  how  many  yoten  would  you  have  ?  Sir,  the 
"  j»«u«oitrv"  are  competent  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  All  who  know  men.  and 
are  veraed  in  their  concerns,  in  the  yarious  walks  of  life,  are  aware  that  indiyiauals 
of  limited  education,  observe  character,  with  eyes  at  once  steady  and  clear;  unen- 
groaied  by  books,  wide  awake  to  the  world  around  them,  they  acquire  and  digest  that 
eveiy-day  knowledge,  that  prevailing  and  discriminating  common  sense,  which  ena- 
ble them  to  select  their  public  functionaries  with  judgment.  Sir,  we  have  a  very 
pretty  antithetical  line  written  by  a  sweet  poet  who  was  a  very  lazy  fellow,  "  Those 
who  think,  must  ^vem  those  who  toil :"  Nothing  is  so  apt  to  delude  a  man  and  ex- 
pose him  to  error  m  politics  as  poetry  and  metaphor.  They  lead  him  to  make  sense 
yield  to  sound,  principles  to  flourishes  of  rhetoric.  There  lived  in  the  last  age  ano- 
ther poetf  and  he  will  live  for  countless  ages  to  come.  He  invigorated  his  under- 
standin^r,  and  sharpened  his  perceptions  by  labor.  Tou  will  recognize,  in  this 
description,  the  low-bom  but  high-souled  and  enchanting  Burns.  He  Was  a  flax- 
breaker.  His  contemporary  and  acquaintance,  Alexander  Wilson,  to  whom  the  re- 
public of  science  owes  so  much  for  his  inimitable  work  on  ornithology,  was  n peasant 
too.  Yes,  Sir,  I  myself  have  seen  Horn,  a  weaver  by  day,  a  poet  at  night.  Benja- 
min Franklin  too,  was  of  the  peasant  class.  He  labored  hard  for  his  daily  bread. 
Gentlemen  abhor  abstractions.  Let  them  learn,  then,  from  those  illustrious  peasants 
this  ^radical  tntihy  that  moderate  labor  inspires  sound  sense.  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
lest  the  correctness  of  my  position,  by  inquiring  how  the  non-freeholders  in  our  sis- 
ter States  have  chosen  their  representatives  in  the  Federal  Confess,  as  compared 
with  the  wiser  freeholders  of  our  native  State.'  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina,  James 
JJoydof  Massachusetts,  Rufus  King  of  New  York,  William  Pinckney  of  Maryland, 
«Kai  mmltis  alOs,  were,  or  are  the  peers  of  the  first  talents  that  Virginia  has  sent  forth. 
And  now.  Sir,  are  not  Webster  and  M'Duffie,  and  Berrien,  witliout  nRming  others, 
additional  living  examples  of  the  truth  of  my  proposition  .'*  Such  facts  speak  volumes. 
It  were  a  most  ungracious  consumption  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  enlightened  and 
honorable  body,  to  attempt,  by  any  enlarged  scope  of  argument,  to  prove  that  a  man 
loves  his  birth-place  as  he  does  hu  mother,  with  an  ardor  that  no  time  can  eflace,  no 
circumstance  extinguish.  Sacred  love  of  country,  inefiable  attachment  to  the  natal 
spot,  art  thou  the  offiipring  of  a  churlish  interest;  or  can  gold  purchase  thee  f  Sir, 
the  landless  peasant  clings  to  the  rocky  clifis  on  whose  summit  he  sported  in  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  his  boyh<^,  as  the  ligaments  of  his  own  heart  bind  it  to  his  bosom. 
Awa7,  then,  with  the  idea  of  the  genUeman  from  Spottsylvanla,  (Mr.  Stanard)  that  a 
twenty-five  dollar  freeholder,  a  whole  Commonwealth  of  whom  Stephen  Qirard 
could  create  without  impairing  materially  his  resources,  has  a  stronger,  a  more  ele- 
vated, or  more  enduring  attachment  to  ms  country,  than  the  man  I  have  fiuntly  at- 
tempted to  describe. 

But,  continued  Mr.  H.  gentlemen  have  denied  the  propriety  of  permitting  a  man 
without  property  to  vote  equally  with  the  rich  man,  because  the  latter  brin^  mto  the 
common  stock  his  fortune,  as  well  as  all 'that  class  of  rights  strictl;^  denommated  per- 
sonal. In  the  first  place,  how  is  this  position  to  be  reconciled  with  the  concession, 
that  a  man  who  has  ^25  in  land  shall  vote  ?  If  one  man  have  $  100,000  and  another 
^25,  the  ratio  is  so  very  inconsiderable  as  to  withdraw  from  the  argument  of  my  op- 
ponents the  greater  part  of  its  force.  Examine  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  its  true 
Ughto.  A  man  without  property  stakes  his  hberty,  his  life,  his  reputation,  his  happi- 
ness, and  his  right  to  acquire  property.  While  we  surround  property  with  so  many 
hocea,  and  guard  it  with  so  much  solicitude,  shall  we  not  duly  appreciate  the  right 
to  acquire  it.'  Shall  we  not,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Napoleon,  preserve  for  it 
'^  the  open  theatre.'"  Again,  if  the  rich  man  brings  in  his  property,  does  he  not  cre- 
ate the  necessity  of  an  expensive  Government.'  It  is  mainly  for  his  property  that 
law  is  piled  upon  law  in  your  Statute  book,  and  that  the  onerous  labors  of  your  judici- 
ary ar^  demanded.  He,  too,  engrosses  the  honors  and  emoluments  incident  to  the 
operations  of  Government  It  is  rarely  that  you  incur  expense  in  making  or  admin- 
istering law  for  the  citizen  without  property,  and  still  more  rarely  does  ne  share  in 
those  mstinfuished  and  interesting  functions.  How  stands  the  account  in  war?  Are 
wars  wa^[ea  for  the  interest  of  the  poor.'  Do  their  passions  prompt  or  their  posses- 
sions invite  them.'  No,  Sir.  The  ambition  of  the  great  men  of^Rome  raised  her 
armies  to  invade  Britain ;  afler  over-running  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Island,  they  re- 
tnmed  to  enjoy  their  spoil,  leaving  the  highlands  unconouered.  The  poor  and  hardy 
Caledonians  boasted  tluit  their  gallantry  had  rolled  back  the  tide  of  battle ;  but  Gibbon 
aayv  more  truly,  that  the  proud  Eagle  of  Rome  scorned  to  perch  on  the  naked  lulls 
01  "  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood :"  Sir,  the  cottager  is  always  the  instm- 
ment  and  often  the  victim  of  war,  but  he  is  never  its  author,  and^ seldom  shares  its 
l^lory.  Let  not  wealth,  then,  complain  that  it  is  taxed  for  its  own  interest,  and  its 
own  protection  and  honor.  But,  Sir,  property,  as  has  been  well  said,  has  influence. 
It  coofeis  knowledge,  and  gives  faciUty  for  improving  the  virtues  of  the  heart  and  the 
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„  J  of  the  manner.  This  k  power,  conoentnted,  legitimate,  r^iiiitlaM  power,  «t«v 
_j  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Gentlemen  intimate,  that  the  enlarged  and  liberal  Suffrage  will  engender  tomnHaft 
elections,  and  impart  to  the  populace,  habits  of  dissipation.  Have  you  not  now  mirth 
and  irregularitjr  and  riot  at  your  elections  ?  What  real  evil  springs  ftom  this  eooroe? 
The  gentry  dnnk  wine  and  the  lower  classes  alcohol.  This  is  a  nibjeciof  regret,  but 
not  an  adequate  cause  for  disfranchising  the  one  or  the  other.  A  oelebnted  man  In 
England,  remised  that  it  was  better  me  Nobleman's  coaches  should  be  bespattered 
by  the  nuA)  than  that  the  people  should  be  made  slayes.  And  it  is  better  tMt  cuhi* 
Tated  taste  be  offended  here,  than  that  three-fifths  of  the  body  pditie  be  powetkaa. 
For  these  transient  incouYeniences,  a  perfect  remedy  may  be  round  in  tiro  creatkm 
of  moderate  election  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  one  small,  but  conspicuous  example  of  the  eorrectaasa  of 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  the  honor  to  maintain,  in  Virginia  itself;  and  gentlemen, 
justly  tenacious  of  the  character  of  our  ancient  Commonwealth,  ought  to  weich  H. 
Thehorough  of  Norfolk  is  entitled,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  delegate  in  the  lower  Honse 
of  oar  Legislature.  In  that  borough,  pot-boilers  and  meckanies^  who  hmv  mmd.  mm 
mprmUkmipi  are  invested  with  the  Right  of  Suf&age.  How,  Sir,  hare  ihej  ezar- 
dsed  it?    Look  at  their  representation  on  this  floor.     One  of  those  who  ezeinplified 


beir  political  fitness,  in  war  the  defence^  in  peace  the  ornament  of  the  State,  is  hen 
M>  longer.  It  is,  Sir ^  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  borough  oi  J^offoUt  has  been  re* 
presented  in  the  Legislature,  with  an  ability  and  oatriotism  which  do  honor  to  the 
city  itself,  while  it  is  a  Uving  and  conaUMt  proof  or  the  ci^iacity  of  the  non-fi^eebo^ 
ders  of  Norfolk.  And  are  not  the  non-fireeholders  of  the  county  of  FVedeiiek  as  eoan- 
petent  as  they  are  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  air  of  a  city  which  gives  fight  end  p«* 
rity  to  its  populace,  when  citizens  of^corresponding  grade  throughout  your  wide  ooai* 
fines  are  mvolved  in  darkness  or  steeped  in  impurity  ?  We  have  been  tan^t  to 
believe  that  the  multitude  in  cities  was  more  depraved  and  more  liable  to  pMtical 
delusion  than  that  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  country.    Allowing  than  to  be 


BO  worse  than  their  fellow-citizens  of  Norfolk,  time,  the  best  instractor,  i 
their  daim.  It  is  vain  to  contend  that  we  are  happy,  and,  therefore,  that  no  i 
ment  would  be  proper.  Suppose  the  State  were  governed  hj  an  absolute  moi 
whose  character  was  as  benign  as  that  of  a  Trajan  or  Antomne,  and  who  made  tbein 
happv  for  the  time,  would  not  the  citizens  assert  their  pUitical  rigku  as  the  sole  eeev* 
litjr  for  the  continuance  of  their  doil  immiaddesf  Would  they  be  content  to  held 
their  comfort,  and  peace,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  upon  oonrtosy  ?  If  not,  OQght 
the  vast  mass  of  citizens,  the  subject  of  our  present  debate^  to  remain  eoatait/W 
cause  not  actually  oppreitodf  Ought  thev  not  to  be  placed  m  a  predicament  whidi 
would  enable  them  to  guard  themselves  from  possible  oppression  f  But,  Qir,  I  rse- 
pectfhlly  insist  that  the  non-fireeholders  of  Virginia  have  been  poHtically  wronged,  and 
that  the]^  are  so  now.  Permit  me,  since  we  are  boldly  called  upon  to  pduit  out  a 
solitary  instance  of  misrule,  to  name  a  f#w,  simply  by  way  of  example.  Some  oC 
* *  '  >  doi 


them  will  demonstrate  the  injustice  done  to  those  who  do  not  vote;  all  of  them  i 

ftst  the  unsound  policy  of  the  representativee  of  those  who  do. 
This  is  an  invioious  task.    I  enter  upon  it  with  no  feelings  other  than  those  of  r** 
et  and  pain.    Professions  are  of  little  use.    I  will  proceed  with  the  argument.    la 


Set  and  pam.  rrotesstons  are  ot  utue  use.  i  will  proceed  witn  tne  argument,  ua 
ening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  6,  page  489,  and  in  the  same  book,  page  6S2,  may  b« 
found  two  Acts  of  Legishition,  which  will  serve  to  exemplify,  in  a  live^  manner,  tiw 
idea  which  I  advance.  I  will  notice,  briefly,  the  last  It  provides,  that  all  tfae  peopla 
^the  country  shall  perform  the  arduous  and  perilous  military  duties  incident  to  tseir 
ciroumstances,  except  certain  official  dignitaries,  and  owners  of  four  dowos.  The 
official  characters  were  compelled  to  furnish  arms  and  equipments  as  a  subetitnte  for 
their  personal  services ;  but  the  overseer  of  the  opulent  man  was  ndther  oempetted 
to  fight  nor  to  pay.  By  the  Act  of  1754,  to  be  found,  page  488,  two  jnsticiai  i  '  ' 
cause  to  be     * 


cause  to  be  seized  any  man  not  having  a  calling  or  support,  excef^  toUrs  mr  fmwinU 
misnted  or  bought,  have- him  dragged  before  them,  and  finally  decide  to  oonsigB  hoa 
or  not  to  all  the  hazards  and  sufferings  of  war.  If  this  was  right  in  the  general,  whgf 
except  voters,  or,  in  other  words,  freeholders  f  Why  except  servants,  Ms  jmspsity  jT 
tk^  flreeholdsrsf  Can  any  man  believe  so  gross  a  discrimination  would  havo  Men  * 
made,  if  these  freeholders  luul  not  held  all  the  power,  and  the  remainder  of  mmm^ 
been  a  nroeoribed  caste?  This  example  is  not  the  less  apt  or  illustrative,  becaiaes  it 
ooeurred  under  the  Colonial  Government 

Is  not  every  gentleman  somewhat  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  long  denial  of  ju» 
tioe  to  thoosanoB  of  citizens,  is  itself  evidence  of  misrule  ? 

The  manner  of  working  the  roads  of  Virginia  is  little  short  of  the  odioaa  asrse  «f 
France.  If  a  man  has  two  slaves,  he  is  exempt  fit>m  the  imposition,  while  hia  pair 
neighbor,  with  all  his  sons,  is  liable  to  it.  Imagine  a  wealthy  man,  often  Ibo  ease  'm 
^county  where  I  reode,  to  have  a  large  crop  to  carry  to  market,  and  a  ftaaily  ftr 
wnoee  aooonmodation  good  roads  are  essentiali  this  individual  has  u  negro  ami 
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hif  poor  neiciibor  has  nxsons,  who,  together  with  their  ftthar,  earn  their  duly  biMd 
br  thiur  daSj  labor.  Thia  man,  with  hia  aix  aona,  is  obliged  to  work  «pon  the  roMia 
along  aide  of  the  nx  aU^ea  of  hia  wealthy  neighbor.  T&  poor  man,in  the  iateriiiiy 
■ever  uaea  the  road. 

The  entire  oonnty  and  pariah  leyiea  are  raised  by  a  poll  or  capitation  tax.  In  the 
county  where  I  reside,  thia  charge,  for  the  fbor  yean  next  succeeding  the  laat  Cen-> 
aus,  was  $13^000,  more  than  our  whole  contribution  to  the  reyenue  of  the  8tate 

If  a  poor  man  owea  16  or  $20,  hia  creditor  may,  in  one  month,  aall  under  aeire 
&ciaa,  at  auction,  the  bed  en  which  his  sick  wife  languishes,  and  the  cow  that  aftirda 
alhnent  to  Ma  children.  Nothing  ii  spared.  Until  within  a  few  yean,  a  aaan  miffht 
own  laige  landed  estatea,or  valuable  stocks,  and  unleas  he  had  penwnal  utopeitt  ,Tua 
ereditor  might  aeize  his  person,  and  the  law  interposed,  and,  under  the  kindfy  meili- 
ties  of  the  prison  rules,  he  mignt  live  like  a  nabob.  Even  now,  if  he  chooaea  to  oon* 
vert  his  pnsoo  into  a  drawing-room,  he  may  employ  his  income  in  riot  and  luxury. 
I  submit  it  to  this  Committee,  to  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  who  do  not  conclusively  as- 
anae  that  to  be  wise  which  has  existed  Ions,  if  these  examplea  do  not  indicate  too 
fiiicibly  the  exceptumable  spirit  of  our  lemUtion  ?  I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  I  am  noup 
addr easing  gentlemen  elected  by  fireehclden.  I  appeal  to  their  candor  and  good 
aenae,  and  through  them,  to  the  liberal  and  dispassionate  citizena  of  Virffinia. 

Sir,  I  adL  if  the  state  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  country  is  not  a  reproadi  to  the  L#» 
gialature  ?  Truly,  we  add  the  "  law'a  delay''  to  the  '*  proud  man'a  contumely."  I  will 
not  eniai|^  on  tua  topic 

What  M  the  general  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  A  commerce  inftriar  l» 
that  of  the  little  State  of  Rhode  laland,  an  agriculture  languiahing,  the  mechanic  axta 
in  a  atate  of  depression  and  thrifUessness,  and  proviaion  made  ror  the  education  of 
about  one-ei|^th  of  the  children  annually  educated  by  the  small  State  of  Comieoti- 
out    Yes,  Sir,  and  they  are  not  half  so  well  educated. 

Aa  ftr  the  devdopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  throusfa  the  medittm 
of  a  system  of  improvement,  the  very  mention  of  the  subject  is  caktuated  to  inapir* 
aelaiicholy.  What,  Sir,  is  your  great  James  River  Canal  P  Between  one  and  two 
milHona  of  doDan  have  been  laviahed  on  it,  in  the  course  of  forty  years — some  thirty 
mflea  ara  completed !  and  the  people  of  the  State,  provoked  with  this  gross  absurdity  " 
and  waste,  look  on  the  whole  ent^rize  with  disgust 

Butf  if  then  he  a  Commonwealth  on  earth,  waeie  the  Right  of  Suffiage  is  AitlyS 
sod  lationaily  susceptible  of  a  most  liberal  enlargement,  it  is  that  of  Virginia.  Her 
peopia  are  habitually  steady  in  their  conduct;  the  mass  of  them  are  reflecting ;  and, 
nbel  them  who  may,  every  man  who  really  knows  the  state  of  aociety,  and  is  willing 
to  be  just  to  it,  will  attest  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  morality  and  virtue  are 
ipowing  aiaanjgBt  us.  Who  is  not  struck  with  the  teii^>erance  and  aohriety  of  the 
naiBc  generatioB,  compared  with  that  which  ia  pasmng  away?  Vice  and  crime,  I 
hMfy  affirm,  have^  within  ten  yearS)  rapidljr  diminiahed ;  individual  industry  and 
emjagy,  are  increasing.  Schools  are  multiplying,  and  religion  ia  diflusing  ita  genial 
iBce  over  the  hmd.  Over  this  picture,  rutfely  but  &iuifully  sketches,  I  rejoice 
flial  joj ;  and  while  I  cheerfully  admit  the  virtue  and  stability  of  the  fieehol- 
Ihe  middle  classes,  as  they  are  termed,  I  cannot  yield  my  judgment  to  the  dic- 
tum^ which  confinea  virtue  to  any  description  of  men.  The  gentleman  and  the  oot^ 
tager  too,  are  pure.  Yea,  Sir,  with  individual  exceptions,  all  deserve  to  share  in  the 
govemment  or  the  community,  that  rules  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  theatre  of  their 
jaya  and  aofxows,  that  emboeoma  the  ashea  of  their  &then,  and  unites  the  hopes  of 
the  eliildien  of  their  affectiona.  The  composition  and  circumstancea  d  the  eonety 
theoaaelvea,  invite  to  the  infranchiaement  of  the  people.  No  large  or  populoua  oitiee 
agttaia  or  corrupt  us :  few  foreignen  are  intermixed  with  us ;  our  pursuits,  for  the 
moat  part,  agricultural ;  an  extensive  territory  sparsely  peopled ;  and  a  respect  for 
esderi  for  the  character  of  the  Commonwealth  itsdf,  animating  all  claases  of  citiiens. 
Such  is  Virginia ;  such,  the  material  for  her  Stateamen  and  law-given.  Are  we  to 
mufinhead  rapine,  disoider,  disorffanization,  from  a  paternal  and  generous  course  ? 
Besides,  more  than  three-fiftha  of  Uie  inhabitanta,  comprehending  far  the  greatsgpart 
of  those  termed  in  European  countries  the  rabble,  are  slavea.  Thia  sinsle  eiicnm« 
staaoe,  is  encmffh  to  quiet  all  the  apprehensions  of  gentlemen.  It  cannot  oe  succeaa* 
IbUy  flOQtendcS,  that  a  community,  thus  chancterised  and  composed,  ii  not  to  be 
trusted  to  govern  itself;  that  its  powen  must  be  confided  to  the  chosen  fow.  FVom 
the  days  of  Hofaer,  to  this  day,  it  haa  been  conceded,  that  to  enalave  a  man,  was  to 
iBipair  his  worth ;  and,  that  to  clothe  him  with  the  privilegea  appropriate  to  his  nature, 
elevated  hia  sentimeats. 

If  it  were  <p}estioiiable,  whether  the  reasoning  I  employ  were  just  originally,  still 
half  the  foroe  of  the  conflicting  ar^rnment  is  taken  away  by  the  foot,  that  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  letains  the  odious  distinction  which  I  combat  If  the  freehold 
Soffiage  ezisied  in  the  other  States,  the  problem  would  exist  in  all  its  force  and  im- 
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terest ;  but,  when  it  is  abandoned  by  twenty-three  States,  to  retain  it  here,  were  in- 
sufierable.  The  humble  citizen  of  Virginia  cannot  pass  the  confines  of  Miryland, 
'  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  without  bein^  taunted  by  his  neicb- 
boura  with  his  vassal  condition.  The  borderer  on  North  Carolina  beholds,  amidst  tne 
most  perfect  social  order  and  security,  the  very  free  negro  exercising  that  priyilege 
which  is  withheld  fix»m  him.    This  is  calling  and  most  humiliating. 

Let  those  who  feel  solicitude,  and  who  does  not,  for  the  future  destiny  of  the  State, 
inspect,  with  a  Statesman's  eye,  its  diversified  population.  There  are  four  distinct 
classes — ^the  freeholder,  the  non-freeholder,  the  free  ne^ro,  and  the  slave.  Pause, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  exahune  this  interesting  subject.  Alay  not  occasions  arise  when 
the  common  weal  will  loudly  call  for  the  united  exertions  of  your  white  poDolatioa? 
A  large  part  of  them  have  aJready  poured  their  murmurs  into  your  ear.  Will  you 
deafen  it .'  I  adjure  you,  Sir,  I  adjure  this  Committee  to  bind  in  the  chords  of  com- 
mon affection,  the  whole  people,  and  to  treat  them  as  one  fiunily. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  condition  of  the  world  is  greatly  improved  and  ra- 
pidly improving.  All  virtuous  men  venerate  their  progenitors.  But,  how  was  it 
possible,  in  ancient  times,  to  diffuse  throuj^h  society  the  Knowledge  which  now  pre- 
vails .'  The  art  of  printing,  itself,  was  sufficient  to  change  the  &ce  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  certainly  changing  it.  The  mariner's  compass,  pwt-offices,  the  appUcatioD  of 
steam  in  facilitating  intercourse  amongst  men,  and  in  the  mutual  transmission  of  in- 
formation, are,  with  a  steady  pace,  pressing  us  on  in  the  career  of  mind.  These, 
with  many  ancillary  causes,  are  exalting  and  meliorating  the  species.  Why  shall  we 
alone,  lag  and  faulter  in  the  generous  race .''  Adopt  a  well-devised,  wise,  and  econo- 
mical system  of  education  for  all  classes,  and  all  will  be  capable  of  performing  the 
cardinal  duties  of  the  citizen,  will  be  worthy  to  become  depositories  of  political  power, 
and  all  will  love  with  filial  regard,  the  land  of  their  birth. 

After  all,  we  are  merely  co^unissioned  to  sketch,  for  the.  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  people,  the  plan  of  a  Constitution.  If  they  approve,  they  will  establish  it;  if, on 
the  contrary,  they  disapprove,  they  will  reject  it — and  then  our  work  will  teniunate. 
Why,  then,  do  gentlemen  attempt  to  alarm  us  t  Why  this  cry  of  separation,  intes- 
tine war,  and  all  the  horrors  that  eloquence  can  pamt,  or  ingenuity  conjore  up  ? 
^  Rather,  Sir,  let  us  be  calm,  and  endeavour  to  do  our  duty  in  a  spirit  of  conciUatioD 
and  harmony.  One  gentleman,  for  whom  I  entertain  great  esteem,  distinguished  bj 
his  talents  and  virtues,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  announced  to  us,  the  other  day,  that  we  were 
in  a  most  awful  situation,  that  clouds  and  darkness  hovered  over  us,  and  terrible  ea> 
lamities  beset  our  path.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  that  amiable  gentleman  upon  the 
tranquil  and  serene  aspect,  which  he  exmbited  to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  stonn  he 
rfdsed  or  fancied.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  sit  near  him,  and  marvelled  at  the  j>l8cidi^ 
<H  his  brow  in  a  scene  so  appalling.  Is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  rhetoric  in  thoie 
horrors .'  The  same  gentleman  informed  us  that  he  had  held  an  official  station  under 
the  Government  for  some  twenty  years,  and  that  things  had  flowed  on  with  wonder- 
ful smoothness  during  the  whole  time.  That  may  be,  Sir,  so  far  as  the  ffentleman  it 
concerned.  A  good  official  station  has  a  charming  effect  in  smoothing  uie  aspeiitief 
of  hfe,  and  importing  brighter  tints  to  the  scenes  around  one.  But,  it  does  not  follow, 
from  all  this,  that  the  people  are  content  with  their  disfhinchisement  I  wish  the 
worthy  gentleman  a  long  continuance  of  the  advantages  he  has  so  richly  mented; 
but  my  first  wish  is  for  my  country. 

Another  honourable  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  determination  c^  the  minority 
to  retain  its  power,  was  pleased  to  hold  to  us  of  the  West,  for  it  seems  I  loo ama 
Western  man,  the  language  which  Sparta  held  to  the  Persian  Monarch,  when  he  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  their  arms,  "  come  arid  take  them."  Sir,  here  are  no  Spif* 
tans,  no  Persians.  We  are  all  Virginians.  During  the  war  of  1812,  the  citiiens  » 
Norfolk  talked  to  Us  in  a  different  language.  They  then  said,  "  come  and  help  us. 
And  we  went;  and  ranging  ourselves  under  the  banner  of  his  gallant  townsman,  we 
bade  the  enemy  "  come  and  take  the  city."  Aye,  and  we  are  ready  to  repair  again  to 
his  succour.  In  fighting,  there  is  no  sectional  line,  no  exclusion.  WneneTer  the 
standard  of  freedom  of  Virginia,  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  unfurled,  in  the 
East  or  the  West,  the  North  or  the  South,  then  will  every  true-hearted  American  be 
found  to  fiice,  not  his  brothers,  but  the  foes  of  his  beloved  and  common  country.  'P^ 
mit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  humble  as  I  am,  to  make  a  passing  effort  to  relieve  this  lea^ 
ed  gentleman  from  a  distressing  state  of  perplexity  into  which  he  has  fallen.  <■• 
seems  to  apprehend,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discern  and  define  the  white  msBi 
with  any  sort  of  distinctness,  and  that  the  people  of  China  and  of  the  South  Amen* 
can  RepubUcs,  when  they  come  hither,  will  puzzle  our  modicum  of  physical  and  po> 
lifical  science  to  arrange  them.  This  is  a  most  embarrassing  question,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  if  the  learned  gentleman  will  concede  our  principle,  we  will  endeavour 
to  relieve  him  in  the  labour  of  its  application  ;  and  should  we  not  be  competent  to 
the  solution  of  this  matter  ourselves,  we  have  yet  a  resource  which  may  save  the  Rj* 
pul>lic.    We  will  caU  Dr.  MitcheU  into  consultation,  and  from  the  acumen  and  aw*- 
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tioii  wiiich  he  displayed  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  diiEculty  in  the  celebrated  c^ 
of  the  Almehouae  vs.  Alexander  Whisteloe,  he  will  doubtless  prescribe  with  effect.  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  queetion  who  is  white ;  but  how  shall  the  wrongs  of  the  * 
people  be  redretned.  Sixty  thmtsand  men,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  ask  their  fellow-men  to 
admit  them  to  an  equal  participation  in  their  political  rights  :  they  ask  in  the  spirit  of 
^  brotherhood,  but,  in  the  unquailing  voice  of  conscious  rectitude  and  firmness.  Every 
'  where  around  them  they  see  thoee  who  have  the  same  claims  with  themselves,  and 
Booe  other,  atanding  tip  and  givinor  assurance  that  they  are  men.  Shall  they,  they 
ikne,  bear  the  stamp  of  political  viuina^e  ^ 

The  Conunittee  assenting,  the  resolution  respecting  the  Right  of  Suffrage  was,  for 
the  present,  laid  aside,  and 

Mr.  H.  having  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Pleasants  asked  as  a  favour  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  resolution  now  under  consideration  might  be  laid  aside  lon^  enough  to  aiford 
him  an  opportunity  of  {W'esenting  to  this  body  a  proposition  of  his  own,  which  he 
o&red  as  the  basis  of  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Pleasaots  then  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  fourth  resolution  of  the 
Committee: 

The  original  resolution  reads, 

"RBMoloedf  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  of  this  State  ought  to  be 
meither  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  the  classification  of  its  members  changed." 

The  amendment  pr<^M)8e8  to  strike  out  all  aller  the  words  '^  Resolved,  That"  and 
to  Insert  as  follows : 

''  representation  in  the  Senate  shall  be  based  on  the  whole  number  of  free 

persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  indians 
dot  taxed,  and  adding  to  the  aforesaid  number  of  fi-ee  persons,  three-fiilhs  of  all  other 
persons ;  and  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  a  number  not  exceeding  ,  and  its  term 

ef  service  and  classification  remain  as  at  present." 

In  supporting  the  amendment,  Mr.  Pl£asants  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

I  have  risen  to  make  the  motion  iust  now  intimated  to  the  Committee — which 
motion,  I  had  hoped  some  other  member  would  have  made.  I  had  hoped  some  gen- 
tleman of  standing  in  this  body,  some  gentleman  of  standing  in  the  community,  and 
of  weight  of  character,  would  have  risen  to  make  some  such  motion  j  but  1  have 
been  so  far  disappointed.  I  will  then  present  the  proposition,  under  tlie  hope  that  it 
may  tend  to  brinf  about  a  reconciliation,  and  lead  to  those  concessions,  which  are  so 
daormble,  and  which  many  gentlemen  think  absolutely  necessary  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  oor  proceedings. 

The  district  I  represent,  has  received  the  notice  of  several  gentlemen,  in  the 
coarse  of  this  debate.  It  is  what  I  fully  expected,  and  what  I  am  very  glad  to  see. 
Hie  respectable  and  intelligent  people  whom  I  represent,  (I  hope  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  term  them  so,  for  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth^  have  put  themselves  in  Uiat  point 
of  Tiew  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  stand  before  this  body.  I  have  heard  it  fre- 
f^ntly  insinuated  here,  that  the  people  are  in  the  dark,  and  are  therefore  not  compe- 
tent to  decide  on  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  occupied  our  attention  so  long: 
that  they  want  more  light,  more  information ,  and  that  they  ought  to  receive  it.  Sir,  tlus 
is  all  well :  the  people  will  receive  with  thankfulness,  all  the  information  which  may 
bagiven  them.  But,  I  have  never  been  disappointed  in  the  expectation  that  thej 
wHT always  come  to  correct  conclusions  if  left  to  themselves,  and  not  misled  in  tlieir 
jadgpnent  by  some  who  have  more  influence  than  is  wholesome  for  this  Common- 
we2th..  In  saying  this,  I  have  no  particular  reference  to  the  present  juncture,  nor  do 
I  point  the  remark  at  any  individuals.  I  have  given  the  most  profound  attention  to 
the  discassions  which  have  taken  place.  The  various  subjects  which  have  come  be- 
finne  us  have  been  most  ably  handled.  The  best  talents  of  the  State,  talents  which  I 
have  often  witnessed  and  long  admired,  have  been  employed  upon  them.  The  coun- 
try bas  been  illuminated,  and  I  have  myself  been  greatly  profited.  An  intense  inter- 
etit  has  been  excited  every  where,  but  my  district  has  not  changed  its  position  as  far 
as  I  am  informed.  The  majority  of  the  little  countjr  in  which  1  live,  has,  it  is  true, 
been  against  the  opinions  of  the  majoritj^  of  the  district,  but  they  have  honoured  me 

iHth  a  seat  here.    It  *  "   ""  '*■"" 

spect  and  confidence  ^ 

the  remembrance  of  1 j ._, 

more  singularly  situated,  not  only  as  it  regards  the  geographical  position  of  my  dis- 
trict, but  m  some  other  respects,  than  many  other  ffentlemen.  I  did  not  go  through 
my  district,  nor  did  I  know  the  sense  of  the  people,  till  Uie  day  of  the  election.  I 
heaid  that  my  name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate,  and  I  hastened  to  promul- 
gate my  lenUments,  in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  manner.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
mat  the  subject  was  fully  canvassed.  A  gentleman  who  is  particularly  conversant 
with  the  finances  of  the  Grovernraent,  and  who  is  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  matters  relating  to  it,  Uboured  with  his  utmost  energy  to  produce  an  impression 

40 


opuuons  of  the  majority  of  the  district,  but  they  have  iionourea  me 

It  is  an  honour  which  I  duly  appreciate,  and  a  proof  of  their  re- 

nce  which  I  can  never  forget.     I  should  be  a  villain,  if  I  could  wipe 

>  of  it  from  my  heart.     No,  Sir— it  will  be  there  when  I  die.     I  am 
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contrary  to  that  which  the  people  entertained,  but  without  8ucce«.    He  eXMted  him 
uUnost  ability,  but  his  efforts  did  not  succeed.  ,    j.  .  .  .        ,  ^    .^         ui      - 

GenUemen  have  made  their  appeal  to  the  Albemarle  district,  and  to  ito  jKwtow  in 
relation  to  this  question.  I  felt  the  full  force  of  their  appeal,  and  had  I  thought  they 
were  wrong,  and  could  I  consent  to  violate  the  known  will  of  a  majority  of  my  dis- 
trict, I  would  have  yielded  to  that  appeal.  But  my  attachment  to  numbers,  and  to 
the  principle  tliat  the  majority  who  are  bound  to  fight  and  to  pay,  ought  to  have  tbe 
power  to  vote,  was  not  for  one  second  shaken.  I  concluded  the  appeal  to  be  m  part 
directed  to  myself,  from  what  an  honorable  member  from  Chesterfield  Mid,  m  rdation 
to  a  certain  letter  which  he  had  seen.  My  disposition  was  to  do  all  1  could  for  the 
■ecuritv  of  the  slave  property  in  consistency  with  my  view  on  the  great  prmcaplM  of 
Republican  Government.  The  district  I  represent,  is  deeply  interested  m  whate^ei 
touches  that  property,  as  it  probably  contains  as  many  slaves  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, as  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  And  I  should  be  the  very  worst  of  men,  if 
I  could  voluntarily  jeopardize  such  an  interest.  It  had  been  my  opinion,  that  som* 
standard  for  taxation  might  be  taken  fironi  the  relative  value  of  land ;  and  ttiat  the  one 
property  should  not  be  taxed  save  in  a.given  ratio  to  tiie  otiier  j  but  on  this  pomt,  1 
have  found  myself  in  a  very  smaU  minority.  I  did  believe  tiiat  the  thing  mi^ht  be 
made  practicable,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the  vioUUon  of 
the  Constitution,  instanter.  But,  as  the  project  was  disapproved  m  the  LegulaUve 
Committee,  I  do  not  know  tiiat  I  shall  offer  it  here.  In  the  proposition  I  now 
advance,  1  am  convinced,  that  I  go  beyond  the  opinions  of  my  consUtuents,  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  Convention  is  alnrast 
equally  divided.  Gentiemen  ask  us  whether  we  will  press  measures  with  so  amalJ  m 
majority  ?  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  must  we  do.?  Can  they  expect  us  to  deoert 
our  own  principles,  and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  a  majority  of  our  consUtuenta?  ^^i^t 
we  be  willing  to  yield  to  a  minority  ?  Sir,  such  an  expectation  cannot,  and  ought  not 
to  prevail.  The  venerable  gentieman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  gave  us  most 
parental  and  conciliatory  counsel,  and  expressed  his  own  predilections  m  &vour  of 


proposed  the  Federal  number,  because  it  is  most  simple,  Eest  known,  and  the  i 
easHy  reduced  to  practice.  But  if  gentiemen  prefer  introducing  in  the  Senate,  the 
principle  of  a  mixed  basis  of  representation,  I  am  perfectiy  ready  to  modify  it  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Nicholas  observed,  that  as  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  afibrding  hie 
highly  esteemed  friend  firom  Goochland  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  resolution,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  state,  that  he  was  influenced  in  giving  that  vote  by  a  spirit  of 
courtesy,  and  by  a  wish  to  gratify  that  gentieman.  But,  as  his  propoeition  goes  ahead 
of  the  discussion,  and  refers  to  a  resolution  which  will  come  on  hereafter,  it  would  be 
improper  to  take  it  up  at  this  time.  There  were  considerations  connected  with 
the  proposition,  which  he  wished  to  weigh  in  his  own  mind ;  he,  therefore,  moved  that 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentieman  from  Goochland,  be  for  the  present  passed 
over. 

Mr.  Pleasants  seconded  the  motion,  and  stated  that,  as  his  resolution  was  cloeely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  basis  of  representation  before  the  Convention,  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  submit  it,  whilst  that  subiect  was  undisposed  of.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  tiiat  his  resolution  might  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed.  The  Chairman 
took  the  question:  Shall  the  resolution  be  passed  over  for  the  present.^  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Pleasants  then  moved  that  the  subject,  the  consideration  of  which  bad  been 
suspended,  should  be  resumed  ;  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  after  requesting  the  Chairman  to  report  tiie  amendment,  spoke,  in 
substance,  as  follows : 

My  sentiments,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  so  difierent  from  those  just  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  upon  this  interesting  subject,  and  my 
district  is  80  much  opposed  to  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  that  I  feel  it  an 
imperious  duty  to  submit  to  the  Convention  my  views  on  it.  The  amendment  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  advancing  boldly  to  the  question,  and  proposes,  what  I  con- 
ceive, amounts  essentially  to  Umversal  Suffrage.  There  cannot  be  a  more  fit  occasion 
to  enquire,  what  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  Suffrage,  than  when  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
that  right  to  almost  every  man  in  the  country.  I  find  myself,  Mr.  Chainnan,  placed 
in  a  new  attitude.  If  we  are  to  take  tiie  sentiments  of  myself,  and  those  with  whom 
.  I  act,  firom  the  representations  of  the  gentieman  from  Loudoun,  we  should  be  iaduced 
to  suppose,  that  we  are  not  only  inimical  to  the  whole  class  of  the  poor  in  this  coan« 
try,  but  to  Republican  institutions  in  general.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  profeasionB  of 
my  principles.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  though  in  the  different  political 
scenes  and  vicissitudes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  my  fdtaalion  may 
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kave  been  humble  and  obecure :  though  I  have  not  filled  hifirh  stations,  I  hare  not 
stood  by  with  apathy  as  to  passing  events.  I  have  always  ta^en  a  deep  interest  in 
them,  and  have  not  been  mactive.  It  is  true  that  1  have  served  as  a  private,  but 
have  feh  as  much  zeal,  as  others  who  were  more  elevated.  I  had  supposed  that  from 
my  boyhood,  I  was  engaged  in  defending  free  principles,  by  fighting  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  moet  distinguished  patriots  of  the  land ;  but  now  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  endeavor  to  take  our  weapons  out  of  our  hands,  to  defeat  us  with  them. 
This  poUcv  of  attempting  to  alienate  the  people  from  their  fi-iends,  is  as  old  as  the 
days  of  .£aop.  We  are  told  in  one  of  his  fables,  that  certain  shepherds  had  their 
flocks  protected  hy  their  watch-do^,  who  proved  faithful  sentinels,  and  resisted  every 
effort  of  the  wolves  to  break  into  ue  fold.  Baffled  in  their  attempts,  the  wolves  per- 
suaded the  shepherds  that  it  was  an  useless  expense  and  trouble  to  maintain  these 
&ithfiii  sentinels,  and  made  solemn  promises,  that  if  thev  would  dismiss  them,  thev 
wbould  sustain  no  injury.  Deluded  by  these  assurances,  the  shepherds  complied  witu 
the  request,  but  the  consequence  was,  that  the  wolves  broke  into  the  fold  and 
destroyed  all  the  flock.  But  such  policy  will  not  be  effectual  in  this  country ;  the 
people  are  intelligent ;  they  know  who  are  their  friends,  and  they  will  never  abandon 
them. 

The  gentleman  firom  Loudoun  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  when  on  a  former  oc- 
casion 1  depicted  the  evils  which  would  result  from  an  attempt  to  force  a  Constitution 
upon  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  which  they  believed  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous 
to  them,  and  that  by  a  meagre  majority,  and  stated  that  the  consequences  might  be 
mwful,  that  I  could  not  be  in  earnest,  because  mv  countenance,  at  the  time,  expressed 
no  strong  emotion,  but  was  placid  and  unmoved.  But  that  gentleman  is  yet  to  learn 
that  a  placid  coontenance  is  not  incompatible  with  firmness  of  purpose ;  and  I  trust 
that  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  I  owe  my  constituents,  1  shall  not  flinch  from 
the  assertion  of  their  rights,  but  be  as  firm  and  immoveable,  as  any  gentleman,  with 
whatever  fervor  of  manner,  he  may  support  his  opinions. 

I  cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  promise  the  Committee  to  gratify  them  with  the  ffreat 
variety  of  topics  and  illustrations,  which  the  talents  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun 
has  enabled  nim  to  lay  before  them.  It  shall  be  my  humble  endeavour  to  discuss  the 
question  before  the  (Jommittee.  I  shall  not  doubt  tlie  sincerity  of  the  gentleman's 
opinions,  though  he  would  appear  to  question  mine.  [Mr.  Henderson  here  stated, 
that  he  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman,  but  only  whether  under  momen- 
tary excitement,  he  might  not  have  expressed,  what  in  calmer  moments  he  would 
have  repudiated.] 

Bir.  Nicholas  observed,  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  be  understood  to  have 
spoken  under  excitement,  when  a  placidity  of  countenance  at  the  moment  was  attri- 
buted to  him,  incompatible  with  the  feelings  he  expressed.  He  continued— I  received 
with  pleasure  the  assurances  of  good  will,  and  good  feelings  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Loudoun,  and  cordialfy  reciprocate  tnem.  He  said  he  should  disdain  him- 
self, if  he  sufiered  difference  of  sentmient  on  public  subjects  to  inspire  him  with  ill 
will  to  any  gentleman.  It  was  not  his  habit.  Every  thing  which  had  occurred  in 
hii  intercourse  with  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  during  their  short  acquaintance, 
had  impressed  him  with  far  different  feelings. 

Mr.  N.  said,  he  should  proceed  to  discuss  what  was  the  real  question  before  the 
CoDunittee,  stripped  of  those  extraneous  considerations,  which  do  not  bear  upon  it,  and 
which  are  rather  calculated  to  mislead,  than  to  enlighten.  This  subiect  hos  received 
frcrai  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  anxious  consideration ;  not  only  since  it  has  been  agitated 
in  this  Convention,  but  wbibt  during  the  canvass,  which  preceded  the  elections,  it 
was  discussed  in  the  public  prints,  in  speeches  to  Uie  people,  and  in  the  addresses  of 
various  gentlemen  who  were  called  on  to  declare  their  sentiments.  Amongst  the  ar- 
guioents  relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  a  ver3r  extended  Suffrage,  one  of  the  moet 
Bdlactotts,  is,  that  which  attempts  to  found  tlie  right  upon  principles  of  natural  equa-, 
lity.  This  pre-supposes  that  Suffrage  is  derived  from  nature.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
clearer,  than  that  Suffrage  is  a  conventional,  and  not  a  natural  right.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  (if  such  state  ever  existed  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets,)  ev|ryman 
acts  for  himself,  and  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  will  contribute  to  his  happiness.  When 
he  enters  into  the  social  state,  which  he  is  compelled  to  do,  to  guard  himself  agiunst 
violence,  and  to  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  he  ^ves 
up  to  the  society  the  powers  of  Government,  and  surrenders  to  it,  so  much  ot  his 
natural  rights  as  are  essential  to  secure  to  him  such  portion  of  those  nghU  which  he 
retains,  or  such  other  rights  as  grow  out  of  the  new  relations  m  which  he  is  placed. 

In  the  rudiments  of  society,  and  whilst  the  people  are  few,  the  making  laws  and 
the  decision  on  the  most  important  concerns,  such,  for  instance,  as  war  and  peace, 
were  exercised  by  the  body  of  the  people  in  tlieir  collective  capacity.  Such  was  the 
ancient  republic  of  Athens,  and  «Drae  of  the  other  Grecian  States,  and  such  is  said  to 
be  the  little  republic  of  St.  Marino.  When  the  community  became  large,  it  was 
foand  impracticable  to  exercise  their  sovereignty  in  their  primary  Assembhes.    These 
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were  too  numerous  for  deliberation,  and  were  too  much  underAe  control  M'lToleBj 
passions,  and  too  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  eeductions  ofartfiilmen,whofWterod 
Uie  people  only  to  destroy  them.     It  was  found  absolutely  necesaaiy,  to  entniat  the 
making  of  laws  and  the  management  of  the  public  aflSadrs  to  agents,  or  deputies, 
and  t?is  gave  rise  to  representation.    The  power  of  voting  for  these  agents  or  dewir 
ties  constitutes  the  Right  of  Suffrage.     This  plain  exposition  of  the jmp  and  for- 
mation of  society,  incontestibly  shows  that  both  Representation  and  Sui&igswe  k^ 
cial  institutions.    It  proves  that  it  is  a  solecism  to  insist,  that  it  is  proper  to  wfor  btck 
to  a  state  of  nature,  for  principles  to  regulate  rights  which  never  existed  m  it-whiia 
could  only  exist  after  mankind  abandoned  it,  rather  than  by  a  correct  estwarteof 
those  relations,  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  society,  of  which,  both  ^•P'?"!!^^ 
tion  and  Suffrage  are  the  offspring.    It  has  been  attempted  to  sustain  ahnoet  unhnnted 
suffrage,  (I  know  not  whether  in  the  Committee,  as  1  did  not  come  in  '™^^J™'^ 
genUeman  from  Loudoun  had  been  speaking  some  time,  but  certainly  ebewbew,)  by 
reference  to  tiiose  general  phrases  in  the  BiS  of  Rights,  which  declare,  "*1»^^"^ 
are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent."     But  the  same  section  of  the  ftU  ot 
Rights  plainly  discriminates  between  the  state  of  nature,  and  the  social  state,  and  ad- 
mits the  modification  which  natural  rights  may  receive  by  entering  into  soaety.   it 
is  true  it  speaks  of  inherent  rights,  of  which  men,  when  they  enter  into  socw^ 
"  cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity  }'*  "  namely,  the  enjoymew 
of  life  and  Uberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  proper^,  wid  pawl- 
ing and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."     But  it  is  most  obvious  that  this  last  claiiae 
does  not  comprehend  suffrage,  or  representation,  or  any  fiuicied  rights  growing  OTtof 
them ;  first,  because  these  are  not  natural  rights ;  and  next,  if  they  were,  as  "iec»o* 
last  referred  to  enumerates  the  rights  which  a  man  in  a  social  state  cmum^  •'*•'■■?> 
and  that  enumeration  has  nothing  to  do  with  suffrage  or  representation,  it  J^^J^^ 
candour  be  admitted,  that  these  subjects  are  surrendered  (so  tar  as  the  Bill  of  Vigtn 
is  concerned)  to  the  regulation  of  society.    These  considerations,  Mr.  Chairman,  ajh 
pear  to  me  clearly  to  prove,  that  in  deciding  upon  suffrage,  we  are  decidmff  a  qaei- 
tion  of  expediency  and  poUcy,  and  that  we  ought  so  to  regulate  it,  as  will  De«t  P«^ 
mote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  society.     Our  opponents  have  the^l»dT«la^ 
forded  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  we  contend  for,  by  "^JJ^^^J 
schemes  of  suffira^e  which  profess  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  ngw, 
though  those  restrictions  (in  my  humble  judgment)  are  totally  inadequate  andiHOBOiT. 
I  have  reflected  much  on  this  subject,  because  every  one  must  have  anticipated, 
that  it  would  be,  save  one,  the  most  important  which  could  employ  the  delibentKHH 
of  this  assembly,  and  that  with  the  one  alluded  to,  it  had  the  most  intimate  connexion. 
In  forming  my  opinion,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  tiiat  the  rule  laid  down  in  onr  Bill « 
Rights,  is  the  true  one  on  this  subject.    And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  joja 
moat  heartily  in  the  eulogiums  which  have  been  so  repeatedly  pronounced  hr  t» 
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faith.  It  is  much,  however,  to  be  deplored,  that  whilst  'these  gentieinen  Wf"^ 
adoration  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  its  authors,  they  should  in  the  same  hfeath  deny 
that  thev  understood  their  own  principles,  and  assert,  that  in  the  formation  ®f  *?][^ 
essential  part  of  the  Constitution,  they  were  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  ^ ^^'^ 
What  then,  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  authors  of  our  Constitution  on  this  »«*3^' 
It  is,  "that  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  wim, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  Right  of  Suffrage."  Every  gut  of  thtf 
definition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  highly  important.  First,  there  must  be  "  sufficieat  en- 
dence,"  and  next,  it  nmst  be  the  evidence  "  of  permanent,  common  intere*  mtn, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community."  Now,  I  contend  that  this  sufficient  eridenw  of 
common,  permanent  interest,  b  only  to  be  found  in  a  lasting  ownership  of  the  soil  «• 
the  country. 

This  kind  of  property  is  durable,  it  is  indestructible;  and  the  man  who  acquireajOr 
is  the  proprietor  or  it,  connects  his  fete  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  with  the  ^^^^ 
of  tiie  country.  No  other  species  of  property  has  the  same  qualities,  or  affords  fl» 
same  evidence.  Personal  property  is  fluctuating — it  is  frequentiy  invisible,  as  weUai 
intangible — it  can  be  removed,  and  can  be  enjoyed  as  well  in  one  society  as  anotijf- 
What  evidence  of  permanent  interest  and  attachment,  is  afforded  by  the  ownef«i»P 
of  horses,  catUe,  or  slaves?  Can  it  retard  or  impede  the  removal  from  the  State, » 
times  of  difficulty  or  danger  impending  over  it  ?  What  security  is  the  ownefslBii « 
Bank  or  other  stocks,  or  m  the  funded  debt?  None.  A  man  may  transfer  thilfcgf 
of  property  in  a  few  moments,  teke  his  seat  in  the  stage,  or  embark  in  the  Bte*!*^*** 
and  he  out  of  tlie  State  in  one  day,  carrying  with  him  all  he  possesses. 

Ihe  sauie  objection  applies  to  admitting  persoifs  who  have  only  a  tempofiff »" 
!fjl  *!*"  f  soil:  besides,  tiiat  tiiese  temporary  interests  give  a  control  to  o*«*» 
over  tiie  votes  of  Uie  holder,  just  as  certainly,  as  that "  a  ctmitol  over  a  iwo'a  i"*^ 
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fence,  is  always  a  control  oyer  his  will/*  In  vain  do  gentlemen  refer  to  the  ezampU 
of  other  States.  ~  Here  we  have  a  safe  rule  laid  down,  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, whom  gentlemen  unite  in  canonizing,  and  tested  and  approved  by  the  experience 
of  more  than  half  a  centory.  Sir,  I  always  thought  I  was  a  republican,  but  gentle- 
men would  argue  me  out  oi  my  belief.  1  have  always  supposed,  that  our  R^[^ht  of 
Snffiage  was  so  constructed,  as  to  protect  both  persons  and  property.  God  forbid 
that  1  should  wish  to  exclude  any,  who  I  can  be  convinced  ought  to  be  admitted,  or 
that  I  would  oppress  any  portion  of  mj  feUow-citizens.  My  principles  would  lead 
me  to  admit  all  1  could,  consistently  with  what  I  believe  the  welfare  of  socie^  re- 
quiree.  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  non-freeholder;  but  I  must  vote  for  that  rule,  which 
by  securing  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  society ,  secures  those  inestimable  blessings 
to  every  member  of  it.  I  do  not  deny  to  the  advocates  of  greatly  extended  sufiinge, 
either  in  this  House  or  out  of  it,  perfect  rectitude  and  sincerity  of  motive.  Enthusiasm 
is  always  sincere — but  that  truth  does  not  at  all  mitigate  the  evils  and  desolations, 
which  it  has  often  inflicted  on  mankind. 

Sir,  I  know  it  has  become  fashionable  to  represent  those  who  are  opposed  to  many 
of  the  innovations  which  are  contemplated,  as  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Whether 
I  am  their  firiend,  I  shall  endeavor  to  mani^st  by  my  acts,  and  not  by  my  professions. 
No  denunciations  have  any  terror  for  me.  They  will  pass  by  me  ''  like  the  idle  wind 
which  I  regard  not."  There  is  what  I  consider  a  very  strong  and  decisive  argument 
in  fiivor  of  the  rule  I  lay  down,  for  suffirage  to  be  drawn  from  the  act  of  the  nramen 
of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  contemporaneous  with  it.  It  is  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  deckres  *'  that  the  Right  of  Sufiiia^e  in  the  election  of  members  of 
both  Houses,  shall  remain  as  exercised  at  present.  Now,  the  freehold  suf&age  was 
then  the  established  mode.  The  framers  of  your  Constitution  declare  to  you  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  that  the  rule  which  they  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  to 
sttflrage,  could  only  be  complied  with,  by  requiring  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil. 
Here  then,  is  contemporaneous  exposition  always  deemed  the  best.  Nay,  more,  here 
is  a  declaration  of  these  wise  men  who  framed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  to  what  they 
intended  in  it.  Will  gentlemen  contend,  afVer  their  splendid  eulogiums  on  them, 
that  they  did  not  undentand  their  own  words  and  intentions,  but  that  the  men  of  the 
present  day,  are  better  expositors  of  both.'  But  the  intelligent  gentleman  fii>m  Frede- 
rick, endeavours  to  obviate  the  force  of  this  argument,  by  insisting  that  this  part  of 
the  Constitution  is  not  to  have  the  same  authonty  as  other  parts,  because  the  framers 
of  the  Government  did  not,  for  the  first  time,  establish  the  rule  of  suffirage,  but  merely 
left  it  as  they  found  it.  This  may  be  specious,  but  in  mv  poor  judgment,  is  not  solid. 
The  framers  of  our  Gevernment  were  employed  in  establishing  a  system  adapted  to 
the  changes  produced  by  the  revolution.  It  was  not  incumbent  on  them  to  change 
every  thing.  It  was  only  wise  and  proper  to  abolish  such  parts  of  our  former  system, 
as  were  irreconcileable  with  the  repubbcan  form  we  were  about  to  carnr  into  effect. 
Thus,  we  find  in  several  parts  of  the  Constitution,  portions  of  the  old  institutions 
were  retained.  But  they  were  retained  upon  due  consideration,  and  by  adoption  be- 
came just  as  much  the  act  of  the  framers  of  the  Government,  as  the  ports  which  were 
created  by  them.  If  the  framers  of  the  Crovemment  had  said  the  sufirage  should  be 
conferred  on  the  fireeholder,  it  would  be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  m  every  sense,  it 
was  a  rule  established  by  them.  Now,  can  it  make  any  difference,  except  in  mere 
form,  that  a  phraseology  is  used,  which  retains  the  rule  of  suffrage  which  had  pre- 
viously existed.  But  the  same  gentleman  contends,  that  the  retention  of  the  Ri^t 
of  SuSrage,  as  theretofore  exercised,  resulted  probably  either  firom  the  Constitution 
being  made  in  haste  and  amid  the  noise  of  hostile  cannon,  or  that  it  was  a  sacrifice 
nmde  to  propitiate,  or  rather  to  avoid  the  alienation  of  the  freeholders.  Both  these 
hypotheses  appear  to  me  to  be  incorrect.  As  to  the  Constitution  being  the  result  of 
hasty  or  timid  councils,  the  gentleman  fitmi  Chesterfield,  TMr.  Giles,)  in  a  former 
debate,  has  clearly  shown,  on  the  best  evidence,  it  was  not  me  case.  And  as  to  this 
provision  being  an  oblation  to  the  freeholders,  I  find  no  trace  in  the  Constitution 
Itself,  in- the  history  of  the  times,  or  even  in  any  tradition  which  has  come  down  to 
OS,  to  justify  the  idea.  I  believe  that  at  the  period  spoken  of,  there  was  such  a  devo- 
tion to  country,  such  a  love  of  liberty,  and  such  disinterestedn'ess,  that  the  Convention 
might,  with  perfect  safety,  have  made  any  arrangement  which  they  believed  would 
contribute  to  sustain  free  principles.  But  they  were  wise  and  practical  statesmen, 
and  they  knew  and  felt,  that  they  had  established  a  rule  which  was  perfectly  com- 
pAible  with  republican  institutions.  The  force  of  the  argument  derived  from  their 
authority,  as  well  as  firom  the  experience  under  it,  remains  complete  and  unimpaired. 
GrenUemen  argue  this  question  as  if  it  was  one  between  the  Satraps,  (the  existence  of 
whom  they  choose  to  suppose)  and  the  poor  of  the  land.  Instead  of  making  war 
npott  the  middling  or  even  the  poorer  classes,  we  believe  we  are  defending  theur  best 
interests.  We  go  not  for  the  interests  of  wealth,  when  we  say,  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  an  Interest  in  the  soil  is  the  best  evidence  of  permanent  attachment.  This  idea 
of  an  aristocracy  of  freeholders,  is  not  only  incorrect  but  ludicrous.    Art  we  con- 
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tendinff  for  giving  wealth  in  the  distribution  of  euffirage,  a  weight  in  proportion  to  its 
extent?  The  answer  is,  that  a  freeholder,  whose  farm  is  worth  fifly  dollars,  has  as 
available  a  sufirage  as  one  who  has  land  worth  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Ai« 
we  for  fixing  a  h^h  property  qualification  ?  We  reply,  that  it  appears  firom  this  debate, 
that  a  man  can  get  a  fireehofd  m  almost  any  countV  m  the  State  for  fifty  dollars,  and 
in  some  (indeed  many)  for  twenty-five  dollars,  or  for  a  smaller  sum.  And  yet  we  are 
gravely  told,  that  these  fireeholds,  accessible  as  they  are  to  the  industry  and  exertions 
of  all,  constitute  an  odious  aristocracy.  Sir,  we  do  not  even  require  that  these  free- 
holds should  be  productive,  (as  many  of  them  are  not)  of  one  cent  of  revenue.  Sir, 
the  beauty  of  this  system,  its  repubhcan  feature,  is,  that  the  humblest  freeholder  is 
put  on  a  footing  with  the  richest  man  in  the  State.  It  was  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  report  of  me  Legislative  Committee  proposed  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  violatioa 
of  our  Constitutional  principles  on  this  subject,  by  requiring  that  in  addition  to  tJm 
quantity  of  acres  required  by  law,  there  should  be  a  tax  to  a  certain  amount  paid.  I 
voted  against  this  restriction,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  stricken  out  by  a  large  majority. 
I  am  for  depriving  no  man  of  a  vote,  now  entitled  to  it.  I  care  not  whether  a  man  s 
freehold  be  productive  or  otherwise.  It  is  his  all,  and  is  as  dear  to  him,  as  the  freehold 
of  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres  is  to  its  proprietor.  But  it  is  said,  that  every  man 
who  pays  a  tax  ought  to  vote — now^  what  evidence  of  interest  in  the  community,  is 
furnished  by  the  payment  of  four  cents  upon  a  horse,  or  paying  a  poor  rate  and 
ceunty  levy  ?  Is  it  even  the  semblance  of  testimony,  that  the  person  paying  it,  in- 
tends to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth  ?  It  is  also  contended  that  service  m  the  militia, 
is  a  proper  and  valid  claim  to  a  vote»  It  is  said  the  non-freeholder  fights  your  battles — 
but  does  not  the  freeholder  do  so  too  ?  And  does  he  not  do  another  thing,  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  non-freeholder  ?  War  cannot  be  carried  on  by  men  alone :  yon  require 
Inunitions  of  war,  provisions  and  every  thing  necessary  to  equip  and  sustam  an  armv. 
Without  these,  numbers  are  of  no  avail,  indeed  injurious.  Your  army  would  soon  be 
disorganized  without  them.  In  time  of  peape,  the  militia  service  which  is  common 
to  freeholder  and  nonr freeholder,  is  light,  if  not  nominal.  In  time  of  war,  you  draw 
heavily  on  the  property  of  the  countiy,  and  then  the  freeholder  is  not  only  boond  to 
fight,  but  to  pay.  We  have  a  strong  example  of  this  during  the  last  war.  During 
that  war,  Virginia  was  thrown  very  much  upon  her 'own  resources,  and  having  found 
that  the  keeping  very  large  bodies  of  inilitia  in  the  field,  was  very  harassing  to  the 
people,  very  expensive,  and  not  very  efficient,  the  Assembly  determined  on  raising 
ten  Uiousand  men  for  the  defence  or  the  State.  The  law  provided,  that  the  expenses 
of  these  troops  should  be  assessed  on  the  property  of  the  country,  and  it  would  have 
fallen  with  great  and  oppressive  weight  on  the  land  and  slave-owners.  Happily,  the 
.intervention  of  peace  saved  the  country  firom  the  severe  burthens,  to  which  the  pro- 
perty-holders would  have  been  subjected.  But  it  serves  to  show,  what  ever  will  be 
the  case,  when  we  are  exposed  to  me  calamities  incident  to  war. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  stated,  that  he  knows  of  no  particular  virtoe  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  that  we  should  select  the  owners  as  the  sole  depositories  of  politieal 
power.  Ail  professions  are  on  a  par  in  his  estimation.  I  do  not  pretend  that  great 
virtues  may  not  be  found  in  all  theprofessions  and  walks  of  life.  But  I  do  beneve^ 
if  there  are  any  chosen  people  of  God,  they  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  If  them 
he  virtue  to  be  found  any  where,  it  would  be  amongst  the  middling  farmers,  who  oom- 
Hlitute  the  yeomanry,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  country.  Sir,  they  are  men  of  mo- 
derate desires,  they  have  to  labor  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  support  of  their  &mi- 
lies ;  their  wishes  are  bounded  by  the  limits  of  their  small  possessions ;  they  are  not 
harassed  by  envy,  by  the  love  of'^show  and  splendor,  nor  agitated  by  the  restless  and 
insatiable  passion  of  ambition.  When  they  lay  their  heads  at  night  upon  their  juOows 
under  the  consciousness  of  having  spent  the  day  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to 
their  families,  they  enjoy  a  sweeter  sleep  under  their  humble  roofs,  than  frequendj 
do  those  who  repose  in  gilded  palaces.  Amid  the  same  description  of  persona,  I 
should  look  for  independence  of  character.     It  is  a  fact,  that  our  voters  are  less  ex- 

red  to  influence  and  intrigue,  than  any,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States.  A  xnan  may 
popular'  enough  to  be  elected  himself,  but  he  cannot  dictate  to  the  voters  to  elect 
any  other.  A  man  who  would  attempt  this  would  be  apt  to  be  insulted^  and  I  have 
known  illustrious  examples  of  some  of  the  most  popular  men ;  aye,  Sir.  m  the  zsnitk 
of  their  popularity,  who  could  not  control  an  election  in  favour  of  another.  Do  yOK 
ever  hear  in  this  State  of  a  man  being  called,  as  in  some  of  the  States,  the  partaen 
of  some  great  name  ?  A  Livingston  man,  or  a  Clinton  man  for  example  ?  Ask  one 
of  our  freeholders  whose  man  he  is,  he  will  tell  you  he  is  his  own  man.  These  i 
know  that  their  land  is  their  own,  that  they  are  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  that  ace 

the  principles  of  the  common  law,  their  house  is  their  castle,  and  that  no 

invade  either,  with  impunity.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  auf  pg 
perty  which  attaches  a  man  so  much  to  the  country  as  the  land  ?  There  is  none.  nSiB 
attachment  to  his  home^  is  connected  with  the  best  sympathies  of  the  human  hueiL 
It  is  the  place  of  his  boyish  sports,  the  birth  place  of'^his  children;  and  oontaiw  IIm 
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booe«  of  his  ancestois.    He  will  love  bis  country  which  contains  a  home  so  dear  to 
him,  and  defend  that  country  at  the  hazard  of  iiis  life. 

There  is  one  con^deration  which  shows  the  propriety  of  making  land  the  basis  of 
political  power.  It  is,  that  the  land,  has  always  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be, 
the  principal  source  from  which  all  your  taxes  are  derived.  The  freeholders,  if  they 
are  an  aristocracy,  are  the  most  lenient  aristocrats  who  ever  existed.  From  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Republic,  and  long  before;1and-holder8,  who  are  the  largest  slave-hol- 
ders too,  have  paid  your  principal  taxes.  We  have  parted  with  the  customs  to  the 
General  (Government,  and  the  only  other  sources  of  revenue  of  any  great  extent, 
are  your  lands  and  negroes.  The  freeholders  too^pay  a  large  share  of  tne  other  taxes, 
sucn  as  taxes  on  licenses,  horses  and  carriages.  You  can  never  expect  to  see  a  capi- 
taitioa  tax,  nor  an  incpme  tax.  They  both  are  odious  in  their  charaeler;  the  first  is 
yerj  unjust,  and  the  second  must  be  attended  with  such  inquisitorial  powers  to  your 
oiScers,  and  be  so  easily  eluded  by  fr^ud,  that  it  will  not  be  attempted.  They  tried  it 
in  England,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  overturning  the  ministry  which  introduced  it. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  the  freehold  system  is,  that  it  keeps  the  Grovemment  in 
the  hands  of  the  middling  classes.  So  far  from  being  aristocratic,  it  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  aristocracy.  It  places  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  guard  both  property  and  persons  against  oppression.  The  idea  of  aristocracy 
is  absurd.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  aristocracy  of  fifty  dollar,  or  twenty-five  dollar 
freeholders  ?  In  the  hands  of  these  freeholders,  personal  rights  are  just  as  secure  as 
the  rights  of  property.  Many  of  the  non-freehojders  are  the  sons  of  freeholders. 
Would  they  support  measures  which  would  oppress  their  own  sons .'  Besides,  have 
not  the  flrreat  body  of  the  freeholders  such  perfect  identity  of  condition  with  the  non- 
freehol£rs,  that  they  could  pass  no  law  for  the  regulation  of  personal  rights  which 
would  not  equally  anect  them  as  well  as  the  non-freeholders..  To  those  who  take  a 
superficial  view  of  things,  it  might  appear  that  placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
men,  without  regard  to  their  condition,  would  advance  the  cause  of  liberty.  Many 
will  tell  you,  Sir,  that  they  would  do  this  to  counteract  the  influence  of  wealth  in 
spciety. 

But  these  men,  many  of  whom  are  ardent  friends  of  liberty,  are  unconsciousljt 
laboring  to  undermine  the  cause  of  which  they  mean  k>  be  the  strenuous  advocates.\ 
As  lonf  as  political  power  is  placed  as  it  now  is  in  Vimnia,  in  the  hands  of  the  mid-  ^ 
dJing  classes,  who,  tnough  not  rich,  are  yet  sufiiciently  so,  to  secure  their  indepen- 
dence, you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  wealth.  But  place  power  in  the  hands  of  tnose 
who  have  none,  or  a  very  trivial  stake  in  the  community,  and  you  expose  the  poor 
and  dependent  to  the  influence  and  seductions  of  wealth.  The  extreme  rich,  ana  the  / 
extreme  poor,  if  not  natural  allies,  will  become  so  in  fact.  The  rich  will  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  latter  will  become  subservient  to  the  ambition  of  the* 
rich.  Tou  hear  nothing  of  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  freeholders.  No  man  is 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  it.  But  extend  the  Right  of  Sufira^e  to  every  man  depen- 
dent, as  wen  as  independent,  and  you  immediately  open  the  flood-gates  of  corruption. 
You  will  undermine  the  public  and  private  virtue  of  your  people,  and  this  your 
boasted  Republic,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  and  defended  at  the 
hazard  of  tneir  lives,  will  share  the  fate  of  all  those  which  have  preceded  it,  whose 
gradual  decline,  and  final  extinction,  it  has  been  the  melancholy  task  of  history  to 
record. 

BAr.  Chairman,  the  revolution  of  France  has  been  frequently  invoked  into  this  de- 
bate, by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ;  but  I  cannot  see  to  what  useful  purpose  of 
argument  they  have  applied  it.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  thin^  very  inviting  in 
the  progress  or  termination  of  that  revolution,  from  which  we  can  infer  the  propriety 
of  a  hasU^,  inconsiderate  and  radical  change  of  our  institutions.  The  French,  I  be- 
lisfve^  had  cause  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  ancient  Government.  During 
that  revolution,  though  young,  I  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  what  I  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  people  resisting  oppression.  But  the  excesses  of  that  revolution, 
hare  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  any  thing  which  has  happened 
in  modem  times.  Those  excesses  have  served  to  rivet  the  chains  of  despotism  in  all 
the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Those  who  set  the  revolution  in  motion,  were  many  of 
them,  I  have  no  doubt,  virtuous  and  enlightened  men.  But  they  were  more  of  phi* 
losophers  and  theorists,  than  practical  statesmen.  They  enlightened  the  minds  of^the 
people.  They  pointed  out  the  oppressioTls  and  tyranny  under  which  they  sufifered. 
They  raised  a  storm,  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  direct,  and  of  whicn^  they  be- 
came the  victims.  They  devised  schemes  of  Government,  which  were  either  not 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times,  or  which  the  people  were  incapable  of  living  under. 
Thi^  did  not  know  how  fr<ee  Grovernments  would  work :  meanwhile,  there  arose  fac- 
tioOL  to  which  revolutions  not  unfrequently  give  birth,  consisting  of  men  who  had 
nothmg  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain — men  dissolute  and  depraved — ^who,  under 
the  mask  of  patriotism,  were  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power.  Those 
persons  collecting  round  them  all  the  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  aided  by  the  mobs  of 
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Paris,  began  by  pushing  reyolutionary  principles  to  an  extreme,  which  those  who 
commenced  the  work  of  reformation  never  contemplated ;  and  because  they  wonld 
not  sanction  the  crimes  which  were  perpetrated  by  tne  mountain  and  other  factions, 
they  were  brout;htto  the  g^uillotine.  Every  man  must  recollect  with  horror,  the  bloody 
scenes,  which  took  place  in  France,  when  no  age,  no  sex,  no  virtues  were  safe  firom 
the  infuriated  monsters  who  perpetrated  crimes  under  the  profaned  name  of  liberty. 
I  mention  not  these  things  in  derogation  of  the  cause  of  fx»edonL.  I  should  rejouse 
to  see  free  institutions  established  m  every  country  which  wSed  to  be  free.  But  what 
was  the  result?  After  spilling  oceans  of  blood,  France  flew  to  the  arms  of  despotism 
as  a  refuge  from  crimes  and  miseries  inflicted  under  the  abused  name  of  liberty — and 
where  is  she  now?  Restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  same  odious  dynasty,  to  escape 
which,  she  suffered  so  long  and  so  cruelly.  The  misfortunes  she  has  undergone, 
have  strengthened  what  is  called  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  by  uniting  all  the  despots 
of  the  world,  in  a  crusade  against  liberty,  and  rendermg  desperate  the  friends  of 
liberal  principles  in  every  part  of  Europe.  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject,  and 
should  not  have  said  thus  much,  but  that  the  example  of  France  has  been  so  often 
quoted  on  us.  Our  lot  in  this  Ck>mmonwealth  is  a  happy  one,  if  we  would  but  be 
content  with  it  Our  institutions  are  free,  ne  man  is  oppressed,  and  every  man  is  se- 
cure in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  honest  industry.  Our  Government  has  no 
taint  of  monarchy,  or  aristocracy,  and  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country.    Wliat  can  a  people  want  more ! 


however,  on  the  changes  of  oppression  and  misrule,  which  the  gentleman  has  brougiit 
against  the  existing  Government.  The  gentleman  must  have  been  hard  pressed  Ibr 
fiicts  to  illustrate  his  opinion,  when  he  hfu  resorted  to  a  period  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  year  1656,  to  quote  an  insulated  provision  in  the  Statute  Book,  to  shew  oppreasion 
in  the  freeholders.  I  allude  to  the  exemption  of  voters  and  overseers  from  miUtia 
services.  This  law  remained  in  force  only  a  few  years — we  hear  of  no  instance  of 
complaint  against  it — and  we  do  not  know  but  it  originated  in  sound  poUcy,  whidh 
might  have  required,  that  in  the  then  state  of  infancy  of  the  Colony,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  and  trembling  for  their  existence,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  keep  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  employed  in  raising  the 
means  of  subsistence,  whilst  others  were  engaged  in  guarding  tne  frontiers,  or  re- 
pelling incursions. 

The  other  specifications  of  supposed  abuses,  appear  to  me  unimportant  in  their 
chvacter,  and  susceptible  of  easy  answers.  But  1  nave  already  trespassed  too  long 
on  the  indulgence  or  the  Committee,  and  will  conclude  with  observing,  that  when  the 
talented  genUeman  from  Loudoun,  after  the  other  side  have  been  so  long  called  on, 
to  point  out  any  abuses  which  have  existed  under  this  Government,  has  only  been 
able  to  find  such  as  he  has  enumerated,  it  amounts  to  the  highest  eulogium,  which  can 
be  pronounced  on  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  moved  that  when  the  Convention  adjourned,  it  adjourn  to' meet  aft 
eleven  o'clock;  which  motion  gave  rise  to  a  desultory  debate,  in  whicn  Messrs.  Leigh, 
Mercer,  Stanard,  Doddridge  and  Nicholas  took  part,  and  winch  resuhed  in  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  by  a  large  majority ;  and  then,  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  mo- 
tion, the  House  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  November  19,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Bilr 
Ta^or  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  House  went  again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair: 

And  the  question  being  on  the  following  amendment  of  Mr.  Wilson,  as  modified  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Henderson : 

"  ResoVoedy  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  ig» 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and 
in  the  county  where  he  proposes  to  vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  time  of  ofierinr 
such  vote :  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  mihtia,  if  subject  to  miUtaiy  duty ;  and 
who  shall  have  paid  all  levies  and  taxes  assessed  upon  him,  or  his  property,  for  me  ysw 
preceding  that  m  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  membeo  sf 


\A-  ^  uiHuiiuuB  cnme ,  or  wno  snau  oe  a  non-comnussionea  omcer  or  pn»«»« 

soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  th» 
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Gonimonwealth ;  and  the  Le^latare  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  trying  and  deter- 
wintng  disputes  concerning  the  said  qualifications  of  voters,  whenever  the  riaht  of 
a  person  to  vote  shall  be  questioned."  ®^ 

The  Chairman  rose  to  put  tlie  question,  when 

Mr.  Tbezva^bt  of  Southampton  took  the  floor  in  opposition  to  its  passage. 
Mr.  T.  said,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  h«¥e  said  any  thing  upon  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  ^jpmmittee,  nor  had  he  expected  to  have  said  any  thing  upon 
any  other  subject  which  might  be  discussed  in  the  Convention;  but  as  tlie  proposed 
amendment,  the  question  under  debate,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  was  about  to 
be  submitted  without  any  other  discussion  than  that  which  it  received  yesterday,  he 
felt  himself  impelled  to  submit  a  few  remarks— remarks  of  course,  which  could  not  be 
ih©  result  of  any  previous  preparation,  and  which  necessarily  must  b«  desultory  in 
their  character.  What  was  the  question  under  consideration  ?  The  object  of  the 
amendment  was  to  abolish  the  present  modification  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  and  to 
ttxbstitate  in  its  place,  one  entirely  new  to  us.  When  a  people  undertake  to  make  a 
change  in  their  political  institutions,  affecting  the  foundation  of  Government,  it 
behoves  them  to  proceed  witli  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection.  We  should 
recollect  that  we  are  about  to  introduce  an  experiment  which  is  to  operate  upon  the 
affections,  prejudices,  and  long-established  habits  of  the  community,  and  the  conse- 
qaences  cannot  be  distinctly  foreseen  or  foretold.  A  numerous  population,  falling 
not  much  short  of  a  million,  cannot  at  once  throw  ofi*  their  old  usages  and  customs, 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  an  entirely  new  order  of  things,  radically  different 
from  that  under  which  they  had  lived  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  without  incurring  tlie 
risk  of  many  and  great  evils.  This  Government  had  existed  for  more  than  filly 
jean,  and  under  it,  the  people  had  enjoyed  happiness  and  contentment.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  occasional  clamors  arising* from  local  causes  and  prejudices,  and  not 
from  any  real  defects  in  the  form  of  Government ;  and  he  hoped  tnis  amendment 
,  i^ronld  not  be  adopted  to  allay  such  complaints.  In  tliat  part  of  the  State  in  which 
he  resided,  he  had  not  heard  of  any  serious  complaint  touching  the  Right  of  Suffirage. 
The  people  there,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  were  satisfied ;  why  then  adopt  this  new 
qualification  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  which  in  his  poor  opinion,  would  put  to  hazard 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  even  endanger  the  hberties  of^  the  people  ? 
We  are  called  upon  to  substitute  for  the  Freehold  Suffrage,  that  which,  if  it  be  not 
Universal  Suffirage,  falls  but  little  short  of  it.  It  is  proposed  that  those  who  are 
twentj-one  years  of  age,  who  bear  arms,  and  have  resided  twelve  months  in  the 
county  in  which  they  propose  to  vote,  should  have  this  right,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  amounted  in  effect,  to  what  he  called  Universal  Suffrage.  He  was  told  by  } 
one  gentleman,  (to  the  oarrectness  of  whose  statistics  he  did  not,  however,  feel  him-  ^ 
self  bound  to  subscribe.,)  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  add  to  the  number 
of  voters  in  the  State  more  than  60,000,  the  present  number  being  somewhat  mor# 
than  40,000.  Thus,  the  power  of  the  Government  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  the  40,000,  who  have  the  deigpest  interest  at  stake,  to  the  60,000,  who  have  coml 
saratively  but  little  interest.  It  is  no  idle  chimera  of  the  brain,  that  the  possession  or 
hind  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to,  the  community.  Much  had  been  already  said  by  gentlemen  on  both 
aides,  demonstrating  the  powerful  influence  of  local  attachment  upon  the  conduct  of 
man,  and  he  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  how  that  pnssion  could  be  more  effec- 
toally  brought  into  action,  than  by  a  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  spot  which  he  could  emphatically  call  his  home.  It  was  upon  this  foundation 
he  wished  to  place  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  This  was  the  best  general  standard  which 
eould  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  persons  to  be  invested 
with  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  were  such  persons  as  could  be,  consistenthr  with  tlie 
■afetv  and  well-being  of  tlie  community,  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of^  tliat  right. 
Much  had  been  said  in  the  discussion  yesterday,  of  the  o])pression  and  impolicy 
resulting  from  an  adherence  to  the  present  restricted  Suffrage,  which  he  presumed 
^vras  intended  to  produce  some  eflTect  upon  public  opinion,  for  he  could  not  suppose  it 
Dvos  intended  as  a  serious  argument  addifessed  to  this  Committee. 

Among  other  things,  we  had  been  seriously  told  by  one  ^ntleman,  that  many  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  non-freeholders,  labouring  under  a  sense  of  the 
^leat  injustice  done  them  in  withhdding  this  Right  of  Suffrage,  were  known  to 
abandon  their  native  State,  and  to  emigrate  to  other  States  in  the  Union  where  Suf- 
frage was  Universal,  that  thereby  they  might  enjoy  that  most  invaluable  nght.    Tins 
^«rw  a  mere  figment  of  the  fancy.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  tliat  to  obtain  the  quaUfa- 
eailion  of  a  voter,  the  expenditure  of  a  trifle  in  amount,  would  be  all  that  was  neces- 
mmry.    Yet,  we  are  told  that  the  persecuted  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  are  migra- 
ting to^ayiar  parts  of  the  Union,  to  avoid  this  odious  principle,  and  doing  this  at  an 
«3Bpen«b  iM>,  much  beyond  what  would  be  required  to  make  them  freeholders.     Gen- 
00men  deal  in  fimciiul  suggestions.  .He  would  venture  to  hazard  the  opmion,  that 
no  man  that  ever  lived  in  that  portion  of  tlie  State  from  which  he  came,  wu  ever 
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known  to  fly  to  other  comitriM  to  avoid  that  or  any  other  kind  of  political  oppranon. 
The  Mlea  wa»  a  new  one,  and  he  hoped  it  had  sprang  from  the  finiitAil  imagination  of 
the  irentleman.  Let  those  who  indulge  in  these  fancies,  enquire  of  such  Virginians 
as  may  have  emigrated  to  other  States,  what  their  opinions  f^e  upon  this  subject 


^ _.j  profbundest  "  . 

•o  completely  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  as  some  gentlemen  had  been  pleased  to 
represent;  and  if  she  had  suffered  any  deterioration,  it  did  not  result  so  much  from 
her  own  co^cils  as  from  those  of  another  Government,  which  in  many  respects 
•zeicises  a  controul  over  her  destinies.  Is  it  because  she,  in  common  with  the  other 
Southern  States,  is  labouring  under  a  deplorable  commercial  depression,  that  we  lit 
called  upon  to  abandon  the^  old  and  established  order  of  things,  and  look  for  an 
improvement  of  our  condition  from  the  future  councils  of  the  State  Government? 
We  may  pull  down  this  Cfovemment  under  this  vain  expectation,  but  he  entertained 
serious  iipprehensions  that  we  could  not  build  up  another  which  could  long  endure. 
No,  Sir;  tne 'condition  in  wUch  we  find  ourselves,  has  not  arisen  from,  nor  can  itbs 
improved  by,  the  poKcy  of  the  State  Grovernment,  in  the  regulation  of  her  intent] 
and  domestic  concerns.  It  could  not  be  effected  by  the  inicoduction  of  Univeml 
SoflSrage,  as  intended  by  the  proposition  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Monozigalia;  for  since, 
so  few  would  be  exclnded,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  calling  it  Uttiversa].  Hs 
indulged  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  Committee  was  not  prepared  to  ndofi  this  htAi 
i/moi^on — he  ^would  say  this  dangerous  experiment,  fraught  in  his  opinion,  with 
mischief  inconceivable.    He  said  that  he  had  listened  with  much  attention  to  the 

Sintleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  who  addressed  the  Committee  yesterday, 
e  had  expected  that  that  gentleman  would  have  furnished  some  strong  and  eoncla- 
sive  arguments  in  support  of  that  side  c^  this  question  which  he  had  espoused — h« 
had  been  much  disappointed,  not  because  the  gentleman  did  not  possess  the  re^uisHt 
talents  and  ingenm^r  to  sustain  himself  with  ability  in  the  maintennce  of  any 
opinions  he  might  aovance,  but  he  was  disposed  to  ascribe  his  disappointmeat  to  tht 
fact,  that  the  sulyect  did  not  admit  of  more  conclusive  arguments.  This  Committes 
no  doubt  wonld  look  at  the  facts  according  to  that  gentleman*s  own  statement,  unin- 
floenced  by  bis  eloquent  efiusions.  And  what  are  Sbose  fiicts  f  To  substitute  for  tbs 
freeholder,  a  class  of  sixty  thousand  people,  who  are  to  controul  the  operations  of  t 
€rovemment,  in  the  correct  and  judicious  administration  of  which  the  forty  thousand 
freeholders,  with  the  whole  land  of  the  Coiomonwealtli  in  their  handa,  and  of  couiw 
possessed  of  all  other  species  of  property,  in  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  that  heU 
by  the  non-freeholders.  In  other  words,  the  great  landed  interest  is  to  be  placed  is 
the  keeping  of  a  majority  of  twenty  thousand,  who  have  no  direct  and  immediits 
connection  with  it,  and  who  even  as  it  regards  all  other  property,  have  an  interest 
infinitely  short  of  that  which  tlie  freeholders  poseeas.  If  this  principle  were  iutn>- 
duced  in  a  Grovernment  administered  without  the  intervention  of  public  agents,  K 
would  be^  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pure  democracy ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
whether,  if  introduced  in  our  Government,  it  will  not  end  in  ruinous  consequences. 
Gentlemen  who  advocate  this  extraordinary  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  are 
compelled  to  admit  the  necessity  of  fixing  upon  some  limitation.  Upon  their  own 
principlee,  they  exclude  three-fourths  of  the  white  population  from  the  pooessien  of 
•ny  political  power.  According  to  their  own  favourite  theory,  we  do  not  violate  any 
existing  riffhts  by  depositing  this  power  where  it  can  be  safel^  lodged,  in  the  bands  of 
the  freeholders— -he  said  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  a  proposition  extending  the  Riffct 
of  Suffrage,  but  it  should  rest  upon,  or  be  closely  and  intimately  connected  witk,  tbe 
ownership  of  land— that  interest  must  be  considered  in  any  extension  of  the  Right  «f 
puflrage  which  would  meet  with  his  support. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  rests  the  claim  of  non-fi^bolderu  to  the  Right  «f  , 
BufiSragu,  upon  the  military  services  which  they  are  called  upon  to  render  to  tie 
oountiy.  An  apt  replv  has  been  already  given  to  this  pretension.  FreehoMeri  tre 
called  upon  to  render  like  military  services,  and  in  addition  thereto,  are  required  lo  fu- 
nish  the  «  sinews  of  war."  They  fight  by  the  side  of  non-freeholders  in  their  eoan- 
^*s  battles,  and  almost  exclusively  funush  the  pecuniary  means  of  sustaining  tke 
Government  in  peace,  as  well  as  war.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  detain  the 
Committee  longer,  in  discussing  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  expose  the  extravagance 
of  the  scheme  presented  by  the  proposition  under  consideration.  He  would  not  refw 
to  pesnng  events  of  the  day,  in  support  of  what  he  was  about  to  say,  but  he  woaW 
remmd  gentlemen  that  history  did  not  furnish  an  example  of  a  Government  founded 
upon  Universal  Suffrage,  that  had  not  degenerated  to  a  den»otism.  „ 

A  compuison  had  been  made  between  the  other  States  of  this  Union  and  this  j 
mrte,  much  io  the  .disparagement  of  Virginia.     It  was  not  his  intention  to  ht»« 
puBoo  any  encomiums  upon  his  native  State.    K  did  not  become  him  to  deal  inefopty 
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•r  rabrtantial  compllinente  on  her  institntkmB  or  her  people.  It  shouM  be  left  to 
others  leu  interested,  to  ptss  judgment  upon  these  matters— but  he  tnisted  he  ahooU 
be  excused  in  expressing  the  opinion,  that  in  most  respects  she  could  bear  m  compa- 
rison with  sny  ot  her  sister  States.  In  what  is  she  deficient?  In  what  respect  is 
she  behind  them?  A{e  her  people  deficient  in  patriotism?  Are  thej  wanting  in 
Chose  rirtues  which  ennoble  man  ?  Is  sheinferior  to  any  of  the  States  in  moial  du^ 
racter  ?  In  all  these  respects,  he  would  say  she  stood  pre-eminently  high.  With  all 
the  supposed  defects  in  her  character,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  it  for  that 
of  any  other  eoontzy — not  even  for  that  of  the  land  of  steady  habits.  Passing  in 
review  the  whole  Union,  from  Maine  to  its  most  Southern  border,  no  cause  of  mor- 
tification would  result  from  the  comparison.    Has  she  not  produced  a  long  line  of. 


institations  which  it  seeroa  we  are  resolved  shall  give  place  to  a  new  order  of  things ; 
so  fiur  at  least;  as  that  can  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  oiSered  by  th* 
gentleman  from  Monongalia. 

We  have  been  referred  to  France,  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  and  have  beea 
told  that  the  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  and  priesthood,  had  brought  on  the 
revolution  In  tlmt  country.  We  have  no  nobles  here,  neither  have  we  any  priesthood 
practising  oppression  upon  the  people.  He  was  sure  that  no  oppressions  of^that  kind 
were  practised  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State.  He  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  he  had  always  believed  the 
people  of  that  region  of  the  State  to  be  an  hooMt.  virtuous,  and  intelligent  race  of 
men,  and  as  little  disposed  as  any  people  upon  eartn,  to  submit  to  the  sort  of  oppres- 
sion spc^en  of  Inr  that  ^ntleman.  It  b  true  that  these  oppressions  did  exist  in  that 
country,  and  did  give  nse  to  that  revolution  which  was  attended  with  such  horran 
and  waste  of  hnman  life.  Bat,  Sir,  this  veiy  principle — this  Universal  Suffirage,  lutfl  its 
full  share  in  bringing  upon  that  devoted  coantry,the  calamities  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

He  was  sensible  that  his  observations  were  of  an  extremely  desultory  character. 
He  had  appeaved  before  the  Committee  as  he  had  before  stated,  unexpectedly  to  him- 
self^ and  his  principal  object  was  to  occupy  a  small  portion  of  its  time,  that  others 
who  he  knew  could  do  greater  justice  to  tne  subject,  might  have  am  opportunity  of 
submitting  their  views.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  detained  the  Committee  so  long. 
lie  hopea  the  Committee  would  reject  the  proposition  under  consideration.  If,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  could  be  modified  or  amended,  so  as  to  accord  with  his  views,  ho 
would  vote  for  it.*  otherwise,  he  could  not.  He  was  not  disposed  to  trust  to  specula- 
tive theories.  He  begged  leave,  however,  before  he  resumed  his  seat,  to  ask  the 
Conunittee  to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  our  popular  elections  were  conducted, 
and  he  would  appeal  to  them  if  we  were  not  placed  in  an  enviable  situation  in  that 
respect,  compared  to  the  condition  of  those  States  in  the  Union  where  Soflivge  was 
more  extended  than  in  this.  We  hear  nothing  of  those  commotions  in  this  Stats 
which  fi^quently  occur  at  the  elections  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  when 
Universal  Suffrage,  or  something  approaching  nearly  to  it,  prevails.  He  had  been 
fi»r  many  vears  ^miliar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  elections  in  this  State  had  been 
conducted,  as  he  supposed  every  other  member  of  this  bod^  had  been,  and  had  no 
donbt  he  should  be  sustained  by  all,  when  he  said  that  Virginia  in  this  respect  would 
bear  an  honorable  comparison  with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  No  popular  elections 
were  conducted  with  more  respect  ror  the  laws,  or  could  be  conducted  with  more 
regard  to  decorum.  If  we  add  sixty  thousand  to  the  number  of  voters,  we  must 
necessarily  change  the  mode  oC  voting.  He  was  attached  to  the  viva  voce  manner 
of  voting,  because  it  was  the  most  honest  and  manly  mode.  Extend  the  Right  of 
Suffirage,  and  yon  must  resort  to  the  ballot-box :  otlierwise,  tliese  voters  cannot  act 
independently — they  must  have  the  means  of  concealing  their  votes.  That  change, 
as  simple  as  it  might  appear  to  some,  in  his  estimation,  would  let  ui  a  flood  of  fraud 
and  corruption  which  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  every  thing  like  honesty  and 
independence  in  our  elections. 

Mr.  Doddridge  proposed  that  in  taking  the  vote,  the  names  of  the  Committee 
should  be  called  over. 

The  Chair  in  Veply ,  remarked,  that  it  was  not  strictly  in  order,  in  Conumttee  of  ths 
Whole,  to  call  over  names.  He  begged  to  make  the  suggestion,  that  the  divisions  on 
questions  in  Committee  were  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  comparisons  of  views; 
and  when  the  names  are  announced,  such  is  the  pride  of  opinion,  that  members  might 
be  inclined  aflerwards  to  adhere  io  opinions,  which  they  might  have  been  disoosed  to 
chmge,  but  for  their  premature  committal  before  the  public  eye.  He  merely  mads 
the  soCKstion.    The  Committee  might  take  it  for  what  it  was  worth. 

TheChairman  rose  to  put  the  question,  when  Mr.  Ba¥LY  addressed  the  Chair: 

Mr.  Chairmany— Before  you  put  the  question  on  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  express 
my  opinion  in  &Tor  of  extending  the  Right  of  SuflBrage,  which  is  now  under  consi- 
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deration.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  apologizing,  when  I  consider  it  ^.^  my.^H^.Jf 
addr^  this  Committee,  and  I  shall  not  do  it  now.  I  will  say,  that  although  1  did  m- 
tend  to  soeak  on  the  proposition  now  under  discussion,  at  some  other  time,  and  ex- 
acted that  other  gentlemen  would  have  occupied  your  attention  on  this  day;  yet,  as 
Sie  question  is  al^ut  to  be  taken,  and  aa,iny  consUtuenta  ^f*^?"g  ^^%^^«»^^"* 
the  call  for  this  Convention,  for  the  express  wish  of  having  ^lie  Right  of  S^Brage  ex- 
tended, I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  them,  to  give  the  reasons  why  1  shall  vote  lor  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Monongalia.  ^   ,     ^        "       .  ,,    .    _i. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  people  of  Accomacl  peUUoned  the  General  Assemblv  to  caU 
a  Convention,  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  other  persons  than  fii»eholde«,aiid 
to  redress  grievances  existing  under  the  Constitution.  At  that  time,  very  few  fre©- 
holders,  in  the  other  four  counties,  which  I  represent  in  part,  wished  for  such  a  mea- 
sure.  But  at  this  Ume,  with  Uie  great  change  of  public  opinion  Uiat  hja  taken  pJaca 
in  these  counties,  and  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  oT 
Accomack,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  but  a  very  large  majority  of  the  freeholderB  of  tlie 
district,  are  in  fevor  of  extending  the  Right  of  Sulfrage  to  others  than  land-holdere. 

When  I  was  elected  to  this  Convention,  I  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  infanaa 
myself  of  the  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  existing  ConstituUon,  wluch  the 
D^ple  in  every  part  of  the  State  demanded,  and  to  correct  these  evils  in  the  new 
ConsUtution.  And  when  I  shall  frankly  state  to  this  Committee  some  of  the  ffpeat 
amendments  in  the  Constitution,  which  my  constituents  wish  us  to  make,  and  as  1 
most  cordially  unite  with  them,  in  the  hope,  that  tliose  improvements  will  be  made, 
I  am  not  to  be  considered  a  leveller,  a  revolutionist,  or  a  radical  reformer :  such  a 
character  doesjiot  belong  to  me,  it  is  far  from  me.  A  sense  of  duty  points  to  me,  to 
pursue  that  course,  which  will  lead  to  the  correction  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  e  very- 
part  of  the  State;  which  I  hope  and  expect,  will  be  so  amended  by  the  Constitution 
we  shall  submit  to  the  people,  that  they  will  cheerfully  ratifjr  it. 

If  I  thought  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
property,  or  would  put  power  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  would  in  any  manner  abuse 
ft,  I  wojild  not  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  would  give  it  my  most  decided  disapproba- 
tion. It  may  be  dangerous,  perhaps,  where  the  non-freeholders  are  destitute  of  pro- 
perty and  principle.  Such  is  not  the  character  nor  condition  of  the  people  amoni^ 
whom  I  live,  who  were  among  the  first  to  favor  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suf- 
frage, and  are  now  so  unanimous  for  it.  It  may  be,  that  tlie  peculiar  situation  of  that 
people ;  the  difficulty  for  all  to  acquire  a  freehold,  and  tlie  denial  of  that  right,  to  those 
who  have  a  freehold  less  than  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  may  be  a  great  cause  ia 
creating  that  unanimity,  wliich  at  tliis  time  exists  among  them  upon  this  question. 
They  have  not  the  facilities  of  acquiring  freeholds,  that  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  voters,  where  there  ia  so  much  waste  and  useless 
land.  If  a  man  could  by  law  vote  in  the  county  where  he  resides,  upon  the  reqoisite 
freehold,  situated  in  any  other  county  in  the  State,  he  might  purchase  a  freehold  in 
the  West,  where  the  rocks  and  mountains  cover  half  their  counties,  for  one  or  two 
dollars. 

Penned  up  in  a  peninsula,  every  one  who  wishes  to  obtun  a  vote,  cannot  realixa 
that  blessing  under  the  present  system,  however  much  he  may  prize  the  privileee, 
whatever  may  be  his  standing  or  even  his  means.  The  territory  is  sniall,  and  tho 
tracts  of  twenty-five  acres,  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  quaUfication,  are  not 
easily  to  be  obtained  at  any  price ;  but,  although  tlie  qualification  of  electors  are  thus 
confmed  to  the  soil,  the  respectability  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  exclusively  derived 
from  that  source.  I  have  never  believed,  that  the  qualification  ought  to  depend  on 
the  right  in  the  soil.  No  such  principle  is  believed  to  be  correct  among  the  people 
with  whom  I  live.  They  do  not  draw  their  subsistence  solely  from  the  land.  A  great 
proportion  of  them  are  worthy  mechanics,  and  many  earn  their  bread  by  ploa^un|r 
the  ocean.  It  is  not  easy  for  such  men,  on  their  first  entering  into  life,  to  lay  up  S  or 
$300,  to  purchase  the  requisite  freehold,  to  qualify  them  to  vote.  However  easily 
wat  miffht  be  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  having  vast  mountains  of  worthleas 
land,  where  fifty  acres  may  be  acquired  by  a  week's  labour,  enterprize  and  induMiy 
cannot  always  be  so  soon  rewarded  in  a  dense  population,  where  land  is  in  great  de- 
^  mand,  and  is  of  high  value.  I  have  never  considered  the  possession^  of  a  freehold,  as 
the  best  evidence  and  tost  of  permanent  and  common  interest  with,  and  attachment 
to,  the  community.  I  believe,  that  many  situations  and  circumstances  in  life  frimish 
tests  as  certain. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  "  that  election  of  members  to  the  General  Assembly 
ought  to  be  fVee,  and  that  all  men  having  sufficient 'evidence  of  permanent  commoa 
interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  Right  of  Sufiraffe.*'  And 
yet  so  much  has  "been  said  on  the  necessity  of  disfiranchising  the  soldier !  No  such  ne- 
cessity applies  to  the  Eastern  Shore.  There  it  is  considered  the  sacred  duty  of  all  to 
protect  their  country  against  any  invading  enemy.  During  the  two  wars  in  which 
this  oountry  has  been  engaged,  there  were  no  exempts,  nor  was  there  one  exan^iIeQf 
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VDj  man  shrinkiiig  firom  his  duty ;  all  rashed  to  the  post  of  danger  the  moment  the 
alarm  was  given,  poor  and  rich.  The  moet  aged  was  fbund  quite  as  ready  as  the 
young.  No  man  was  then  disqualified  from  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  free- 
nolder;  for,  all  showed  that  they  had  a  common  mterest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
community. 

ft  is  said,  that  the  soldier  cannot  he  trusted— the  militia-man  cannot  be  trusted, 
without  he  has  a  freehold.    This  Is  a  doctrine  which  ought  not  to  be  entertained. 
Compare  these  objectiozis--Ha  more  ^triotic  band  of  men  never  entered  the  army  of 
"        "    "^  *  ^  his  side  at 

valor  is  well 
rejoice  that  he  has  not 
forsaken  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  for  they  never  have  forsaken  him.  But,  Sir, 
the  independence  of  the  country  being  obtained,  they  disband  themselves  and  return 
home  in  beggary :  and  these  men  who  have  saved  the  Constitution  of  their  country, 
by  that  very  Constitution,  are  expelled  from  the  polls  to  make  way  for  some  old  tory: 
they  have  no  right  to  be  there,  because  they  have  shewn  no  pemument  interest  in,  and 
tUtachment  to,  the  community.  Sir,  this  scene  has  occurred  in  every  old  county  in 
the  State,  and  in  many  is  yearly  witnessed.  Such  things  roused  the  people  to  com- 
plain^ and  induced  them  to  vote  for  a  Convention — I  mean  the  freeholders.  The^ 
cannot,  Ihey  will  not  believe,  that  such  aged  and  virtuous  men  ought  not  to  portici* 
pate  in  the  elective  franchise,  under  the  very  Government  that  their  valor  established. 
Is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Monon^aUa,  a  project  of  the  non-free- 
holders? No,  Sir;  it  is  the  wish  of  the  freeholders  themselves,  to  restore  to  the  non- 
freeholders  those  rights  which  they  ought  always  to  have  had.  If  21,896  to  16,637, 
SVes  any  ejcpreasion  of  their  wiU,  they  have  said  that  they  are  desirous  to  abandon 
e  distinction  they  now  hold. 

If  this  Government  belongs  to  the  freeholders,  it  is  they  who  ray  we  are  willing  to 
part  with  this  exclusive  power,  and  share  it  with  our  brethren.  The  freeholders  po«- 
eeseing  the  Government,  and  the  sovereignty  being  in  the  people,  and  the  freeholders  ^ 
desire  that  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  shall  be  admitted  to  participate  in  political 
power — ^what  good  reason  can,  or  has  been  assigned  for  this  Convention  to  oppose 
that  desire?  It  is  not  the  non-freeholders  merely:  it  is  the  freeholders  themselves, 
who  complain  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  I  have  never  heard  tlie  non-freeholders 
half  so  loud  to  call  for  this  Convention,  as  the  freeholders  tliemselves. 

It  was  from  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the  county  of  Accomack,  and  from 
tiio0e  who  reside  near  the  Maryland  line,  that  the  demand  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suf> 
frage  was  most  earnest.  Many  of  the  freeholders  have  cut  up  their  farms  already 
into  small  tenements,  to  give  to  their  sons  the  right  of  voting ;  so  that  they  can  lop 
off  no  more,  without  depriving  themselves  of  that  privilege.  And  those  who  reside 
in  the  north  of  the  county,  having  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  trading  to  their  town,  they  become  acquainted  with  their  institutions, 
and  they  see  how  the  extended  Right  of  Sufirage  operates  there,  and  finding  no  evil 
resulting  from  it,  consequently  they  are  anxious  for  the  change  in  their  own  State. 

Farms  are  divided  and  sub-divided  so  oflen,  that  even  that  cannot  be  further  done  ^ 
to  any  advantage,  so  as  to  leave  a  support  to  a  family  practising  the  ^eatest  industry 
and  frugality.  The  farm  being  now  so  small  that  it  can  only  be  ^iven  to  one  son, 
and  generally  the  first  bom,  he  remains  at  home  with  his  father — cultivates  the  land- 
supports  him  in  his  old  age — and  at  his  death  inherits  the  freehold.  The  other  sons 
are  sent  from  home,  generally  to  the  towns  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  to  learn 
useful  mechanical  trades;  they  return,  they  will  not  leave  the  view  of  the  smoke  of 
their  &ther*s  dwelling ;  the  oM  man,  perl^ps,  can  cut  eff  an  acre  of  land  from  his  ht- 
tle  farm,  or  purchase  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  which  is  erected  a  ship  yard  or  a 
blacksmith  shop— these  young  men  enter  with  great  skill  and  industry  on  their  trades, 
and  very  soon  marry :  these  useful  mechanics,  having  returned  to  your  State,  full 
of  patriotic  love  for  this  Commonwealth,  and  as  much  attached  to  her  mterests  as  the 
freeholder.  Yet,  you  are  going  to  say  to  tliem,  in  the  Constitution  you  are  now 
making,  "  Young  man,  you  have  returned  to  your  country,  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  your  useful  profession,  you  are  raising  up  a  family  of  great  promise  to  the  welfare 
of  Virginia,  but  ypu  get  your  Uving  by  throwing  tlie  broad-axe,  the  sledge-hammer, 
or  the  saw,  you  cannot  be  trusted,  you  have  not  that  attachment  to  your  country  as 
your  oldest  brother,  who  has  remained  at  home,  and  followed  the  plough-handles;  he 
nmst  be  trusted  to  vote  for  himself  and  you." 

Gentlemen  say  the  non-freeholdem  do  not  wish  this  privilege  to  be  extended  to 
them.  I  know  of  no  such  description  of  men ;  and  if  there  be  many  of  that  opinion 
in  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  tney  are  fit  subjects  for  a  King.  A  free  man  who  is 
willing  to  be  governed  by  laws,  and  voluntarily  prefers  to  relinquish  to  otlier  men  the 
authority  to  elect  the  Lawgiver,  is  a  slave  already,  and  he  is  not  a  fit  member  of  a 
Republic. 
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Mach  has  b^n  said  about  eanfbsion  at  elections.  I  do  not  believe,  if  we  extend 
the  Right  of  Safl&age  as  &r  as  any  of  as  wish,  that  there  is  danger  on  this  score.  Our 
people  are  not  of  that  riotous  character.  I  have  never  seen  any  confunon  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  I  live,  at  elections.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any 
confbsion  in  any  part  <^  Vir^nia  at  elections.  But  reject  this  propomtion,  and  let  the 
old  restrictions  and  disqualihcations  continue,  and  you  will  not  be  long  without  con- 
fusion, and  great  confusion,  at  the  polls,  and  from  the  ]>olls.  You  must  show  a  dis- 
position to  redress  the  evils  of  which  the  people  complain,  or  you  must  expect  that 
their  complaints  will  assume  a  louder  tone.  But  suppose  th#  people  shall  ever  be- 
come corrupt,  and  their  own  worst  enemies  at  elections,  (I  entertain  no  fear  that 
they  ever  will,)  and  that  riot  and  bloodshed  should  be  the  consequence.  There  it  a 
remedy  for  this,  and  a  simple  one :  it  is  to  lay  off  the  counties  into  small  eleotonl  dis- 
trictB,  and  you  prevent  aJl  danger  of  riot;  Ound  as  a  gentleman  near  me  suggest^,)  let 
the  elections  be  held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  districts,  and  that  will  prevent  urge 
collections  of  people  at  one  place,  and  consequently  prevent  confusion.  No,  Sir,  there 
is  no  such  danger.  Have  your  people  ever  shown  a  disposition  for  insuiiection  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  deposition  among  them  to  riot  and  insuirection? 
Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  disposition  among  them  to  rise  in  arms  against  the 
General  Grovemment .'  although  at  times  they  have  been  so  much  excited  against  the 
administration  of  that  Goverpment.  They  can  be  trusted ;  they  may  with  the  utmost 
safety,  even  if  vou  extend  to  them  the  utmost  limits  of  the  elective  power,  be  trusted. 

My  worthy  n-iend  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  (and  I  use  that  expression  only 
in  reference  to  old  and  tried  friends,)  tells  us  about  revolutionary  France,  and  tlie 
evils  which  grew  out  of  it,  in  that  country.  Much  good  has  resulted  to  the  people 
from  that  revolution.  Why,  Sir,  it  may  liave  happened,  that  the  heads  of  one  or  two 
contemptible  nobles  may  have  fallen  into  the  sack  of  the  executioner,  broogbt  on  by 
their  own  vices  and  treason,  but  nobody  lamented  their  fate.  The  people  were  boona 
down  in  chains,  which  the  Government  refused,  not  only  to  knock  off,  but  to  slacken : 
they  were  broken  and  torn  asunder ;  and  like  the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  desolated  all 
around.  But,  is  that  the  state  of  things  here?  Is  there  any  monarch,  or  rich  noble- 
man,  to  throw  his  gold  among  the  people  at  our  elections,  to  promote  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  riot  ?  "Lei  us  not  take  for  our  guide  facts  recorded  by  pensioned  authors 
during  the  French  revolution,  and  pretend  that  what  has  happened  to  that  country 
and  its  institutions,  will  happen  to  our  institutions,  but  rather  take  for  authority  tlie 
Whigs  of  this  country.  Jefferson  saw  the  scenes  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  he  was  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France.  Was  he  the  enemy  of  Uni- 
versal Suffirage?  No,  Sir ;  on  the  contrary,  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  lie  was  at- 
tached to  it,  even  unto  death. 

Did  the  sight  of  the  scenes  of  that  revolution,  even  under  Robespierre,  cure  the 
venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  he  also  was  Minister  to  Fnncs, 
from  his  attachment  to  the  ri^rhts  of  man?  He  has  told  you  that  there  b  nothing  to 
fear  from  extending  Suffirage  in  this  country.  Ours  are  a  different  kind  of  people,  and 
on  them  I  place  alfmy  coimdence.  They  will  not  break  out  in  mobs  of  sangumary 
violence :  they  only  ask  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  for  this  purpose  the  amendment 
is  ofiered.  I  am  desirous  to  know  why  it  is  ^at  certain  parts  ot  the  Commonwealth 
adjacent  to  other  States  where  Suffrage  is  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  are  all  in  &vov 
of  this  great  change  ?  I  mean  the  freeholders  in  those  districts.  You  see  the  Soutb- 
West  part  of  the  State  which  joins  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  North- West  whieh 
joins  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  North-East  which  joins  Maryland,  all  anxious 
for  this  change.  Can  it  be,  that  all  the  wisdom  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  State  ?  TIm 
people  of  tlu»e  parts  of  the  State  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  witnessed  and  know 
now  this  thing  operates  upon  their  neighbours;  and  are,  with  very,  few  exceptions^^ 
favor  of  extending  this  right  to  freemen.  The  result  of  the  trial  is  conclusive.  W« 
are  not  making  an  experiment,  we  are  following  those  already  made.  Tea,  the  expe- 
riment is  not  to  be  made ;  the  plan  has  been  tried  by  other  States ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  their  population  and  prosperity  has  most  rapidly  increased,  ai^d  they  prove  thai 
man  can  govern  himself. 

The  question  of  Internal  Improvement  in  this  State,  has  somehow  got  into  this  de- 
bate— ^how,  I  do  not  comprehend  exactly.    I  am  in  favor  of  Internal  ^provementto 
a  limited  extent,  with  the  aid  only  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  that  purpose }  and  roy 
main  reason  for  having  gone  with  the  West  on  the  subject  of  their  roads  and  divisiMi 
of  counties,  has  been  my  pride — ^yes,  Sir,  my  pride  as  a  Virginian.     I  believe  it  M 
our  interest  and  duty  to  hold  out  and  to  give  every  inducement  to  emigrants  flrom  tbie 
Northern  States  and  from  Europe,  to  settle  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  retain  our 
own  population  at  home.     We  nave  seen  Virginia  fall  from  being  the  first  State  of 
the  Umon,  to  that  of  the  third ;  and  without  great  exertions  on  our  part,  she  will  fall 
still  lower.     I  look  to  the  West  as  my  hope,  to  see  her  maintain  her  present  statioa 
in  thMe  States.     Extend  the  elective  franchise,  make  your  system  of  GovemnMBt 
literal  and  republican,  and  you  will  fill  Western  Virginia  with  inhabitanti,  and  all 
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parts  of  joor  State  with  a  more  dense  population.  The  Right  of  Sufiage  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  freeholders  ezclnsivelj.  Will  any  one  ffive  roe  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  required  of  a  voter  ibr  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  same 
requisite  is  not  demanded  of  those  who  fill  the  hi^h  departments  of  the  State  ?  Your 
Generals,  your  GovernorSjyour  Judges,  your  Treasurer)  your  Auditor,  are  not  re- 
quired to  t>e  freeholders.  They  are  not  required  to  possess  this  emblem  of  '<  perma- 
nent, common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community."  That  evidence  b 
exacted  alone  from  the  native  bom  citizen,  the  honest  planter,  when  he  goee  to  the 
polls.  So  also  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  President,  the  Senators,  the  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Judge8,'and  all  others  from  them  downward  are  placed  in  office,  vnth- 
out  enquiring  whether  tbey  are  freeholders  or  not.  Can  any  man  give  a  plausible 
reason,  why  a  man  is  fit  to  fill  all  those  hi^h  offices,  and  not  fit  to  come  to  tne  polls .' 
If  yaa  can  trust  men  in  all  high  office  without  an  interest  in  the  soil,  why  cannot 
you  trust  a  voter  also,  without  that  interest  in  the  land?  I  will  not  reply  to  epithets 
that  ffentJemen  have  used  on  both  sides — such  as  aristocrat,  republican,  &c.l  may 
be  called  either :  those  who  know  me  best,  are  republicans  by  acts  and  deeds,  and  nof 
by  words.  They  have  confided  their  interest  to  me,  and,  I  trust,  it  will  not  be  abused. 
Make  a  Constitution  that  the  people  will  gladly  approve — ^redress  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of  by  the  old  Constitution,  and  vou  may  call  it  aristocracy,  oligarchy  and 
every  thing  but  a  Republic ;  yet  the  people  will  ratify  it. 

In  Virginia,  epithets  have  lost  their  power :  I  will  vote  for  such  a  Constitution  as 
my  constituents  wish ;  nor  will  I  concede  to  my  friend  from  Richmond  (Mr.  Nicho- 
las,) that  he  and  those  who  are  with  him  on  this  question,  are  the  exclusive  friends 
of  the  people;  I  know  of  no  act  they  have  done,  which  entitles  them  to  use  the 
shraseolo^,  "  JFe  the  friends  of  the  people.**  If  his  friend  meant,  that  they  were  the 
^ends  oithe  freeholders,  he  will  find  mat  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  are  in  fiivor 
ief  this  change ;  and  if  he  meant  that  they  were  the  friends  of  the  non-fireeholdersj  I 
•uspeet  that  the  friendship  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  ffentleman  has  told  you,  that  he  was  Attorney  General  for  twenty  years.  Was 
this  said  to  give  his  opinions  greater  weight  with  tlie  community  ?  I  Know  the  gen- 
tleman was  Attorney  Genenu,  and  Virginia  never  had  a  better ;  and  I  know  also, 
that  1  aided  to  put  lum  there.  At  the  a^e  of  twenty-two,  I  voted  for  the  gentleman, 
(who  was  then  about  the  same  age,)  and  I  have  never  repented  for  so  doing,  because 
I  have  never  had  cause  for  such  repentance.  At  that  time,  I  knew  him  only  from 
report,  which  was  strong  in  his  favor ;  a  young  man  of  great  expectations  to  them 
woo  knew  him ;  but  I  had  a  stronger  reason ;  he  was  the  son  of  that  old  revolutionary 
and  genuine  Whi^,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Treasurer  of  Virginia ;  and  a  scion  from 
that  pure  stock,  nught  safely  be  trusted  in  any  station  he  desired,  for  he  would  honor 
it.  1  cannot  admit  that  he  and  those  who  act  with  him  on  this  question,  are  the  only 
fiiends  of  the  people ;  if  so,  why  did  he  cease  to  be  the  agent,  the  officer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  I  will  not  sa;^  servant,  I  dislike  the  word  ?  I  trust  my  friend 
will  excuse  me,  if  I  recommend  to  mm  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  his  speech  rela- 
ting to  Bank  stock,  lest  his  firiends,  the  people,  enquire  what  ofiice  he  now  holds.* 

Another  idea  the  gentleman  suggested — perhaps  I  mistake  him — I  hope  I  do — I  Jake 
no  notes.  He  told  me  Committee,  I  think,  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  men, 
who  hold  Bank  stock ;  that  the  man  who  holds  Bank  stock,  is  not  to  he  trusted  like  a 
man  who  stands  upon  the  soil.  Sir,  in  that  opinion  I  agree.  Tes,  Sir,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman — ^the  Bank  stock-man  may  sell  out  to-day  and  begone  to-morrow ;  and  a  man 
who  stands  on  his  own  land,  is  more  entitled  to  confidence,  than  he  whose  estate  is  in 
Bank  stock ;  a  Bank  stock-man  is  not  a  Virginia  man.  The  Bank  stock-man  now,  is  not 
like  the  Bank  stock-man  when  the  old  Constitution  was  made.  The  people,  at  that 
time,  when  they  went  to  the  Treasury,  of  which  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  held  the  key, 
received  hard  money  and  gold,  and  would  be  content  even  with  cut  money,  bits  and 
liAlf  bits.  There  was  then  in  the  Treasury  the  old  English  guinea,  and  the  Spanish 
doubloon,  half  joes  and  pistoles.  But  now  they  are  all  gone,  and  with  them,  the 
^Iden  American  Eagle,  with  all  its  brood,  has  taken  flight  to  a  distant  land.  Go 
now  to  the  Treasury,  and  what  do  you  ffet?  To  be  sure  me  paper  currency  is  good 
now,  but  few  there  are  who  know  now  long  it  will  be  good. 

Virginia  before  has  had  a  paper  currency ;  the  old  continental  paper  money  was 
good,  when  first  issued ;  and  although  it  fell  to  nothing,  the  people  even  now  keep  it, 
Tenerate,  and  revere  it,  and  think  it  a  great  blessing  that  it  was  made,  and  so  it  was : 
for  it  carried  this  Commonwealth  triumphantly  through  the  revolution,  and  thus  ren- 
dered a  blessmg  on  the  country.  Not  so  with  all  the  Bank  paper— ^c  paper  money  of 
the  present  day  ;  for,  some  Bank  paper  has  become  so  worthless,  as  to  be  of  no  oUier 
uiie  than  to  be  given  to  the  children. 

*  Mr.  NiefiolM  w  Prwident  of  tho  Fannoni'  Bank  of  Virginia.  The  money  of  the  Treasury  is  kept 
in  that  Aiok  and  in  the  Bank  of  Virginia. 
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I  know  the  time  has  been  when  the  people  of  the  United  Statet  might  be  caught 
by  names,  and,  if  my  friend  from  Richmond  will  take  it  in  good  humour,  I  would  re- 
quest him  and  his  associates,  if  ever  they  should  happen  to  be  put  upon  a  Central 
Committee,  and  should  send  printed  tickets  to  some  remote  parts  of  the  State  upon 
the  supposition  tliat  the  people  oould  not  write,  not  to  head  the  tickets  the  "  People's 
Ticket,"  the  "  American  System,"  "  Internal  Improvements,"  "  Rail  Roads;"  for  it 
will  give  their  friends  trouble  to  cut  such  trash  oS.    For,  I  can  assure  him,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  State,  this  will  be  absolutely  necessary.     Such  titles  are  mere  chaflT. 
The  people  are  not  now  to  be  deceived  by  names  any  longer,  nor  prevailed  on  to  agree 
to  a  restriction  of  the  Right  of  Suffi-agre  to  the  freehold.    Yoa  may  christen  the  new 
Constitution  by  whatever  name  you  will ;  if  you  do  not  liberally  extend  the  Right  of 
Suffrage,  and  reform  other  great  abuses  which  has  got  into  tlie  Government  under 
the  M  Constitution,  they  will  not  vote  for  the  new  Constitution,  but  will  have 
another  Convention,  which  will  do  what  this  Convention  ought  to  do. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  is  the  personal  labour  exacted  of  the  non-freehol- 
ders, in  niaking  and  repairing  the  roads  of  the  Common wealtli.  My  constituents  do 
not  of  themselves  complain  of  tlie  labour,  for  it  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  county :  Uie 
roads  there  are  kept  in  repair  by  one  day's  labour  in  the  year,  and  are  the  best  roads 
in  the  State ;  but  their  complaint  is  of  the  principle.  You  exclude  them  from  the 
polls,  and  you  compel  them  to  labour  on  the  road,  agiunst  the  wish  of  21,696  freehol- 
ders, who  voted  for  a  call  of  this  Convention,  to  16,(>37,  who  voted  to  continue  this 
oppressive  system ;  and  if  you  send  a  Constitution  to  the  people  with  such  oppression 
not  redressed,  how  longj  do  you  expect  the  people  will  suffer  them  to  remain  so  ?  Yon 
have  to  insert  a  clause  m  the  Constitution  you  are  now  making,  providing  fbr^  the 
mode  and  power  of  future  amendments.  Ailer  that,  is  it  expected  that  this  odious 
restriction  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  will  remain  in  the  Constitution  three  years  ?  And 
if  you  do  not  enffraft  such  a  provision  as  to  amendments,  you  will  have  another  Con- 
vention in  less  than  three  years.  Sir,  is  it  not  wise — is  it  not  politic — to  give  up  some- 
thing to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people — and  if  you  please  so  to  call  it,  even 
to  their  prejudices  and  ignorance  ?  And  he  is  an  unwise  statesman  who  does  not  con- 
fult  even  the  preiudices  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  are  here  for  that  very 
purpose  to  consult  tlieir  wishes  and  opinions,  and  make  a  Constitution  accordin^jr* 
It  is  not  expected  that  we  can  make  tne  best  Constitution  that  can  be  made,  but  it  is 
expected  that'we  shall  make  such  a  one  as  our  constituents  wish,  and  is  suited  to  the 
times  and  to  them,  to  the  end  that  they  shall  be  nrosperous  and  happy  under  it.  We 
have  only  to  make  the  changes  which  are  asked  for  by  our  sovereigns,*  the  people,  and 
they  will  be  grateful,  and  we  shall  be  honoured  with  their  approbation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  very  gre^it  desire  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Monoo- 
galia  should  prevail.  It  will  be  like  oil  thrown  on  the  troubled  ocean.  It  will  calm 
3ie  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  which  is  now  so  alarming.  I  hope  this  debate  will 
be  extended.  I  wish  to  hear  what  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  State  think  and 
wish  upon  this  subject.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  Committee,  who  are  not  accns* 
tomed  to  speak,  but  have  the  strongest  intellect.  I  think  it  is  their  duty  to  cast  light 
upon  this  question,  and  state  particularly  tlie  wishes  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
live.  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  this  duty,  although  not  to  my  satisfitction.  1 
have  heard  eloquence,  and  great  eloquence  in  this  House.  But  there  is  in  this  As- 
sembly, another  class  of  members,  besides  tJie  eloquent  speakers.  I  refer  to  the 
silent  members,  who,  I  believe,  know  more  what  tlie  people  wish  upon  this  occasion, 
and  feel  more  for  what  the  people  complain  of,  than  tlie  eloquent  gentlemen  who  have 
80  often  occupied  the  floor.  To  them  I  look  wi'Ji  hope,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  lo^  in 
vain.     I  re^t  my  desire  that  the  debate  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  under  the  present  state  of  things  he  would  not  vote  for  this 
amendment.  He  would  not  say  he  would  not  vote  for  it  under  another  state  of  things. 
It  would  depend  upon  what  basis  of  Representation  would  be  adopted.  If  the  white 
population  should  be  taken,  he  would  be  willing  to  restrict  the  Right  of  Suffrage ;  but 
if  the  basis  of  property  be  taken,  then  he  would  be  willing  to  extend  the  right  of  voting 
to  more  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  that  influence  of  wealth  which  might  be 
infhsed  into  our  system.  He  made  this  remark  to  obviate  any  cliarge  of  inconsistency 
which  might  be  hereafter  brought  against  him. 

Mr.  Scott  asked,  what  would  be  Uie  condition  of  any  who  have  the  qualification,  if 
they  have  not  paid  theur  tax.  If  he  who  has  the  property,  and  is  assessed,  should  be 
returned  on  the  pay  books  as  delinquent,  will  he  not  be  entitled  to  vote.'  If  the  man 
who  is  not  assessed  in  any  property  may  vote,  will  not  the  man  who  is  assessed,  but 
who  has  not  paid  his  tax,  be  entitled  to  his  vote.' 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  it  was  his  intention  to  include  those  who  were  not  assessed  for  any 
tax,  provided  they  were  not  subject  to  any  of  the  disquahfications  which  were  spect- 
fied.  But  as  to  the  man  who  has  proper^,  and  is  fairly  assessed,  yet  refuses  to  pay, 
he  evinces  such  a  disregard  for  the  coidmunity ,  that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  fi:om  the 
privilege  of  giving  his  vote. 
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Ml..  MoROAir  of  Monongalia,  then  loee  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  question  be  pat  to  the  Conmittee,  I  wish  to  submit  a 
few  remarks  in  favor  <^the  adoption  of  the  amencbnent  now  under  consideration. 

The  subject  ia  very  properly  deemed  by  eveir  member  of  this  body,  one  of  grreat 
importance.  It  involvea  the  vovereign  rights  of  the  people — ^ri^hts  too,  which  when 
restrained,  ought  to  be  restrained  wim  great  care.  We  are'told  by  able  writers  on  the 
subjeet,  thai  the  ri^t  of  voting  in  the  appointment  of  Legislators,  is  a  sovereign  right, 
and  one  of  the  first  miportance  m  free  Governments.  It  is  a  sovereign  right,  and  must 
be  so  considered  here.  I  presume  then,  Sir,  that  it  can  only  be  abridged  so  ftir  as  shall 
be  necessaiy  ibr  the  public  safety  and  the  public  good.  And  our  inquiry  is,  how  far  can 
this  right  be  safely  extended  ?  or  what  is  a  proper  restraint  upon  it?  We  all  agree 
that  gw)d  Government  depends  very  much  upon  the  determination  of  this  question. 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  the  very  best  form  of  Uovemment  for  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness  and  safety,  is  dictated  by  the  natural  love  of  liberty  and  equality,  implanted 
in  ever]^  human  heart;  and  in  eveiy  act  of  mine  upon  this  floor,  I  shall  be  gmded  by 
this  notion.  I  shall  pursue  that  course  which  I  think  best  calculated  to  secure  the  en- 
iofmBnt  of  theffreatest  possible  portion  of  the  rights  of  man  to  the  people  of  this  Com- 
BKmwealth.  CK»vemment  is,  or  ouf  ht  to  be  instituted,  not  fer  the  restraint  of  those 
rifffats,  but  for  their  security  and  enhrgement.  We  are  not  to  look  for  man  by  him- 
SMf  in  the  forest,  but  in  society,  where  he  can  only  be  found.  He  is  a  social  being 
bv  nature — he  was  made  to  live  in  society,  and  cannot  live  without  it.  In  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  ([which,  however,  I  do  not  presume  to  put  in  competition  with  the 
judgment  of  tins  body,)  society  may  be  so  ordered  as  to  enable  man  to  enjoy  all  his 
natural  rights,  in  a  much  more  penect  and  ample  manner,  than  he  can  possibly  do 
«iftne,  in  the  unbroken  forest. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  propose  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  endeavor  to  argue  from  facts  to  conclusions,  and  not  by  mere  declama- 
''tion,  as  I  think  was  the  course  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Wilson.)  It  is  from  fiicts  we  are  to  look  for  cor- 
rect conclusions,  and  I  know  of  no  better  course  of  reasoning  on  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, than  to  look  into  fects  and  circumstances  connected  with  other  Governments, 
similar  to  those  in  our  own,  and  the  effects,  and  to  conclude  that  similar  facts  and  cir- 
cunurtaaces  here,  would  produce  similar  effects. 

The  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  on  yesterday,  from  his 
course  of  declamation,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  non-freeholders  could  not  love  , 
Virginia.  His  princi|nl  argument  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  the  holder  of  Bank  stock 
in  &is  city  might  go  to  the  office,  transfer  his  stock,  and  in  a  few  hours  have  himself 
conveyed  to  the  SUite  of  Maryland.  I  pray  you.  Sir,  cannot  the  land-holder  do  the 
Mune^  by  going  to  another  office,  (the  clerk's  office,)  and  there  transfer  his  land  ? 
This  sovereign  right  never  con,  or  ought  to  depend  upon  the  ease  or  facility  of  the 
mere  alienation  ofproperty.    No,  Sir,  it  must  depend  upon  higher  considerations. 

The  gentleman  across  the  way,  (Mr.  Trezvant,)  seems  alarmed  at  the  amendment, 
because  it  contains  what  he  calls  Uniotrsal  Snj^age,  I  would  call  it  General  Suffitige. 
It  ie  possible,  however,  that  his  objections  have  been  induced  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance wiUi  the  improper  exercise  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  by  free  negroes  in  the  elec- 
tioiiB  in  North  Carolina.  I  believe  the  gentleman  resides  near  that  State.  Or,  per- 
haps his  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  which  he  has  given  the  Committee,  that 
scene  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  raised  in  Virginia,  who  removed  to  some  of  the 
Western  States,  where  the  Suffrage  may  be  said  to  be  general,  resided  there  several 
yesrs,  <^gun  saw  the  gentleman,  and  told  him  that  he  still  loved  Virginia:  ergo,  the 
Aight  <n  Suffrage  as  fixed  by  the- Constitution  of  Virginia,  is  the  very  best  in  the 
ymvMi  1  This  may  be  a  conclusive  argument  with  that  gentleman;  it  is  not  with  me. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  argument,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  to  the  Committee,  that 
I  bad  the  honor  a  few  days  ago  of^laying  upon  the  table  a  scheme  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Right  of  Suffiage,  differing  somewmit  from  the  one  now  under  consideration.  It 
requires  the  citizenship  of  every  free  white  man,  and  one  year's  residence  in  his 
coonfy,  city,  or  borough,  and  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  levies,  levied  upon  him  the 
two  years  next  precemng  the  one  m  which  he  proposes  to  vote ;  and  also,  that  a  tax  of 
twes^-five  cents  shall  be  levied  on  every  free  white  man,  to  be  collected  and  paid 
into  the  public  treasury.  All  such  citizens,  having  so  paid  their  taxes,  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote.  It  also  requires  that  a  portion  of  the  property-taxes  equal  to  the  whole 
amoant  of  Uie  taxes  so  required  to  be  collected  and  paid  in,  shall  be  set  apart,  and 
tliese  two  sums  annually  appropriated  and  vested  in  the  permanent  Literary  Fund, 
Ibr  purposes  of  education.  The  amendment  now  under  consideration  requires  two 
weaxs*  residence  in  the  State,  and  one  in  the  county,  city,  or  borough,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  all  texes  and  levies,  levied  on  all  such  free  white  men  within  the  year  next 
preceding  the  time  of  election,  as  a  qualification.  It  requires  no  specific  tax  to  be  le- 
vied, bat  the  psyment  of  those  which  shall  be  levied.    This  amendment  meets  my  ap- 
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probation  as  fViUv  as  my  own,  except  as  to  the  subject  of  education.    It  is,  perhapt,  o 

qrrpS*:M"cL^-:rt^n^^^^         cc^^de^uonthjo^ 

my  sSieWwhich  relates  to  educaUon.    I  have  seen  ^^""^MpP^^fon  alr^  ex- 
S^aeed  by  several  gentlemen  (in  the  discussion  of  another  question)  to  the  e^lish- 
Si^of  a^yV-t^"^  *>f  9eneral\nstruction,  and  I  pre«une  it  would  »>•  ^«*^«JK 
mv  views  on  the  conwderation  of  the  Committee.    We  luive  heard  expressed  the 
SLild  objections  of  the  genUeman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr  I^igh^  the  ^^ 
from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  and  other  genUenwn  too,  Sir;  which  ^^^^^ 
iectionsseem  to  be.  that  some  system  may  be  adopted  to  tax  the  people  of  the  East, 
CSe  edu^W  the  children  of  the  l^est    IbeU^y^  Sir,  1  am  notmisr^enm 
saying  that  at  least  two  of  these  genUemen  were  educated  at  Wilham  «d  Mair,  im 
inslitStion  which  had  authority,  and  did  tax  the  buck^ns,  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
beavers  and  otters  taken  by  the  Western  hunters,  throurfi  the  ^f^"™  ^J.  ™^ 
vevors'  fees.    Yet  they  fear  that  the  East  will  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wert. 
1  will,  however,  state  to  the  Committee,  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  documei^ 
to  be  relied  on,  that  the  pkn  which  I  had  the  honor  of  proposing,  (if  adopted,)  would 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  furnish  the  means  of  giving  five  veais  edu^tiim  tojMre^ 
free  white  chUd,  bom  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vurgmia:  and  as  weU,  Sir,  ^  thoM^ 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Old  Dominion,  as  to  those  of  the  West.   Yes,  Sur,  to  all !    And 
whatever  other  genUemen  may  think  upon  this  subject,  I  think  even  that  would  ren- 
der more  substantial  benefit  to  the  people,  than  all  we  have  done;  Cmdeed,  we  ba?e 
done  nothing,)  I  may  say,  more  than  all  we  can  now  possibly  expect  to  do.     Jfut  il 
must  be  abandoned  tor  the  present.  ,      , .        i.  /•  •  j 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  question  before  us,  and  as  I  have  before  sud, 
I  will  endeavour  to  argue  from  fiusts  to  conclusions. 

The  proposition  now  under  consideration,  justifies  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Government;  and  I  believe,  it  wUl  be  found  to  be  aristocratical  in  ito  principles.    If 
you  agree  that  an  aristocracy  is  properly  defined  to  be  a  Government  of  the  few  over  the 
Jnany*  and  that  tiiose  few  hold  their  authority  by  virtue  of  their  estates,  I  can  prove 
that  our  Government  is  an  aristocracy,  or  at  least  aristocratical  in  its  nftiwe  mnd  mm- 
ciples.    If  it  shall  be  found,  that  the  powers  of  the  Government  are  in  the  hunds  of  toe 
few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many,  and  these  few  are  to  be  ascertained  and  known  ttj 
the  estates  they  hold,  surely  it  must  be  aristocratical  in  its  nature.    And  I  Tentnre  to 
say,  that  such  is  the  situation  of  the  Government  of  Virginia,  at  this  time. 
—     In  1828,  when  the  election  was  before  the  people,  to  determine  whether  they  wooM 
call  this  Convention  or  not,  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thir^-three  votes 
were  given,  and  returned  from  the  whole  Stote,  (20,275  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  aad 
18,258  West.)    And  here.  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  correct  some  of  the  very  errone- 
ous calculations  of  the  gentleman  firom  Spotteylvania,  made  a  few  days  ago,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  upon  the  basis  of  Representation.     The  gentleman's  calcu- 
lations were  taken  from  the  argument  of  the  gentieman  fix)m  Augusta,  whose  argu- 
ment was  founded  upon  documents  furnished  by  the  Auditor,  known  by  every  per- 
son here  to  be  inaccurate,  fallacious,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.    These  docaQenls 
purport  to  exhibit  the  number  of  freehold-estotes  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  will 
authorise  voters.    It  must  be  recollected,  that  they  included  all  such  estates,  whether 
held  by  men,  women,  children,  foreigners,  or  even  free  negroes,  if  any  such  persons 
have  freeholds.    But  not  only  so,  each  person's  freehold  in  every  county  is  counted ; 
so  that  the  same  man  is  counted  once  for  his  freehold,  or  freeholds,  in  each  county. 
Many  men  are  counted  three,  four,  and  five  times,  and  some,  perhaps,  oftener.    It  is 
very  common,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  SUte,  for  genUemen  to  have  free- 
holds in  many  counties,  but  not  so  firequent  in  the  West.   But  this  is  not  all.  In  eeveial 
of  the  Western  counties,  a  few  years  ago,  laree  ouantities  of  lands  were  retrnited  delin- 
quent for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  sold.    Most  of  these  lands  now  belon|(  to  the 
Literary  Fund.    They  do  not  appear  on  the  commissioners*  books ;  and,  conseqiuently, 
were  not  reported  by  the  Auditor.    These  documente  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  I  can 
assure  you. 

I  give  you  better  proof:  1  offer  you  the  fireeholders  themselves  when  called  to  the 
polls,  and  not  at  one  time,  but  several  times,  when  all  felt  an  interest,  and  when 
nearly  all  attended.  I  offer  you  the  list  of  votes  from  all  the  counties,  cities,  end  bo- 
roughs, both  fimm  the  East  and  firom  the  West  It  is  known  that  every  voter  did  not 
attend,  but  more,  I  presume,  were  prevented  from  attending  in  the  West,  then  in  the 
East.  There  were  circumstances  m  that  country  to  prevent  their  attendance,  whiA 
did  not  operate  here.  In  some  of  the  large  counties,  where  there  were  no  disttnct 
elections,  some  were  prevented  from  attending  the  polls  by  intervening  moantaiBe 
and  water-courses;  and  even  where  there  were  distncts,  all  who  fiuled  to  attend  on 
the  first  day,  were  compelled  afterwards  to  go  to  the  court-houses;  fiir  the  law  only  le- 

auired  the  polls  to  be  kept  open  after  the  first  day,  at  the  court-houses  doiuif ' 

days.    Those  difficulties  were  not  much  felt  in  tlus  part  of  the  State. 
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I  can  Mrare  yoa,  that  the  yotas  were  taken,  and  the  polla  examined  with  great  care, 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  vote  of  any  non-fireeholder,  ever  reached  the  EzecutiTe 
Chamber.  The  judges  onalified  to  take  votee  and  purge  the  polls  were  vigilant,  and 
performed  their  dut^  with  the  utmost  strictness,  so  fiir  as  I  have  been  informed.  In- 
deed, thej  were,  of  all  men  in  the  Conunonwealth,  the  last  to  permit  improper  votes 
to  be  coonted ;  for  it  most  be  recollected  that  these  gentlemen,  (the  county  court 
cltfriES,  sheiiffii  and  commisBionerB  of  the  revenue,)  had  but  httle  feeling  or  desire  for 
the  forauition  of  a  Convention.    Thej  did  their  duty  fullj  and  amply. 

The  number  of  fieehold-voters  in  the  State,  may  be  estimated  at  45,000,  and  not 
more.  I  ahaU  consider  them  as  of  that  number.  From  the  free  white  population  of 
1880,  and  the  hypothetical  increase  since  that  time,  there  are  now  in  the  State  more 
than  140,000  fi-ee  white  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  ace.  Deduct  from  this  number 
the  Toters,  and  ^u  find  95,000  free  white  men  ezcluaed  from  the  polls.  But,  Sir, 
deduct  from  this  last  number,  5, 10,  or  if  you  please,  15^000  for  paupers  and  others 
who  ought  to  be  excluded,  and  you  still  have  80,000 ;  leaving  the  Government  in  the 
hands  <»  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  people.  I  am  then  justified  in  saying  that 
the  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few;  that  it  b  held  and  exercised  by  that  few, 
who  hold  it  by  virtue  of  their  freehold  estates.  I  ask  you,  now  Sir,  if  our  Govern- 
ment be  not  to  some  extent  aristocratical  in  its  form.'  It  is  so  considered  by  some 
men  of  great  wisdom,  and  I  believe  generally  by  the  people  of  the  other  States  of 
tins  Umon.  Are  we  to  close  our  eyes  to  these  fiicts.'  or  are  we  to  consider  ihc-,a  as 
having  some  influence  on  our  deliberations?    Sir,  we  ou^ht  io  consider  them. 

When  I  use  thb  argument  to  prove  the  aristocratical  prmciples  of  our  Government, 
I  do  it  with  doe  respect  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  members  of  this  bodjr,  and  bIkk  with 
doe  respect  to  the  neeholders  who  sent  me  here;  whose  opinions  and  interests  I  wish 
te  represent  Bat,  Sir,  firom  these  focti,  J  must  contend  that  the  Right  of  Sufirage 
ought  greatly  to  be  extended.  The  freehold  Sufl&age  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
pmle;  and  I  may  well  say,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  people  of  aU  these  United 
States.  Is  it  not  unwise  to  contend  for  a  principle  so  much  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  ? 

1  shall  now  attempt  to  shew  that  the  freehold  Riflrht  of  Suffrage  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  American  people.  In  doing  this,  I  wHl  introduce.  Tor  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee,  a  (reneral  analysis  of  the  regulations  on  the  Right  of  Suffrage  in 
ettch  of  the  States  of  Uiis  Union,  which  will  develop  some  curious  foots,  and  correct 
KHue  improper  impressions  made  on  the  public  mind  on  this  subject  And  although 
it  may  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  the  Committee,  yet  some  valuable  lessons  and 
correct  conclusions  mav  be  drawn  from  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  provisions  in 
the  several  States  on  this  subject  I  know  that  the  Constitutions  of  other  States  will 
not  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  to  convince  the  Committee  of  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  principle  for  which  I  contend,  nor,  indeed,  do  I  presume  they  will  have 
much  weight  nere.  But,  Sir,  these  Constitutions  are  looked  to  by  the  people,  and  are 
respected  oy  them.  They  will  have  some  weight,  in  shewing  that  the  principle  of 
Oeineral  Suffinu^  is  neither  new  nor  dangerous. 

Iproeeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  twelve  slave-holding  States,  as  they  are  called : 
Jmsttmri. — Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who 
shall  have  resided  one  jear  in  the  State,  and  three  months  in  the  county  or  district, 
shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  voter,  except  soldiers,  seamen  or  marines. 

Alabama. — ^Every  male  person  of  the  age  of  21  years,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county,  city  or 
town,  three  months,  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector,  except  soldiers,  seamen  or 


MitMaip^. — ^Every  free  white  male  person  of  the  age  of  21  years,  being  a  citizen 
of  Um  Umted  States,  and  having  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  the  last  six  months 
in  the  county,  city,  or  town,  where  he  offers  to  vote,  being  enrolled  in  the  militia,  (if 
not  exempted,)  or  having  paid  a  State  or  county  tax,  shall  m  deemed  a  qualified  voter. 

X«0KmaiM.— Every  fi^  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  at  the  time 
bein^,  hath  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  and  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he  offers 
to  vota,  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who,  in  the  last  six  months,  has 

Cid  a  State  tax,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector ;  and  ev^ry  such  citizen  who  shall 
▼e  porchased  lands  from  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  right  of  voting,  when  he 
flball  nave  the  other  qualifications  of  age  and  residence. 

KaHuehf. — ^Every  fi«e  male  citizen,  (negroes,  mulattoes,  and  indians,  excepted,) 
who  at  the  time  hAng,  h^  attained  to  the  age  of  21  years,  and  resided  in  the  State 
two  years,  and  the  county  or  town  he  offers  to  vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tioa,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector. 

TenneMtte. — Every  free  man  of  the  age  of  21  jrears  and  upwards,  possessing  a  free- 
Isold  in  the  county  wherein  he  may  vote,  and  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  State ;  and 
^^BTY  Cne  man  being  an  inhabitant  of  any  one  county  in  the  State  six  months,  imme- 
difUeiy  preceding  the  day  of  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
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Gtorgia,^The  electors  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  eitaens  and 
inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  shall  have  attained  the  a^e  of  21  years,  and  have  paid  all 
taxes  which  may  have  been  required  of  them,  and  which  they  may  have  had  an  op- 

Eortanity  of  paying  a^eeable  to  law  for  the  year  preceding  the  election,  and  who  shall 
ave  resided  six  monuis  within  the  county. 

StnUk  Carolina. — By  the  old  Constitution,  the  Right  of  Suffirage  v^as  ooofined  to  firea 
white  males  21  years  of  age,  possessed  of  freeholds  in  60  acres  of  land,  or  town  Jots, 
and  such  of  them  as  paid  two  shillings  sterling  of  taxes  the  year  before  the  election. 
Bnt  by  the  amended  Constitution: 

Every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twentv-one  years,  (paupers  and  soldierB  of  tha 
United  States  excepted,^  being  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  having  resided  therein  tw* 
years  previous  to  tne  election,  and  who  hath  a  freehold  of  fii^  acres  of  land,  or  a 
town  lot,  of  which  he  hath  been  seised  or  possessed  six  months  before  the  election  ; 
or  not  having  stu^  freehold  or  town  loty  hatn  been  a  resident  in  the  election  district  in 
which  he  oiiers  to  vote,  six  months  before  the  election,  shall  have  a  riflht  to  vote. 

Jiortk  Carolina, — All  free  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  been  possessed 
of  a  freehold  estate  in  fifty  acres  of  land  for  six  months,  and  having  resided  twelve 
months  in  the  county,  mav  vote  for  Senators — and  all  free  men  of  tlM  age  of  twen^- 
one,  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  any  one  county  twelve  months,  and  shall  hava 
paid  public  taxes,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Commons.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in 
towiis  having  separate  representation. 

Maryland. — By  her  old  Constitution,  all  free  mtn  above  twenty-one  years  of  aga. 
having  freeholds  of  fifly  acres  of  land,  or  thirty  pounds  value  of  any  propertv,  uid 
havinff  resided  one  year  in  any  one  county,  were  authorised  to  vote.  But  by  the 
amendment  of  18(^,  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  State  (and  no  others)  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  one  vear  in  anj  countr,  or  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  or  Annapolis  before  the  election,  shall  have  the  Right  of  Sufiage. 

Delaware. — Every  white  free  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  havingresided 
in  the  State  two  years  next  before  the  election,  and  within  that  time  paid  a  State  or 
county  tax  which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  six  months  before  the  eleetioay 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector ;  and  the  scms  of  those  so  qualified,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  twentv-two,  may  vote  without  having  paid  a  tax. 
Virginia  we  know  is  fireehofd. 

From  the  Constitutions  of  these  twelve  slave-holding  States,  the  various  fi^ Is  will 
be  discovered,  that  six  of  them  require  fixed  times  of  age  and  residence  of  their  male 
citizens,  as  the  only  qualifications  of  electors;  four  require  the  payment  of  some  kind 
of  taxes  in  addition  to  a^j^  and  residence ;  and  only  two  require  a  freehold  qualifica- 
tion :  these  two  are  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  in  the  Senate. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  in  giving  a  full  analysis  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
non-slave-holding  States,  but  will  merely  submit  this  statement,  shewing  that  six  of 
them  require  age  and  residence  as  qualifications,  and  that  the  other  six  require  the 
payment  of  some  kind  of  taxes. 

States  which  require  particular  terms  of  age  and  residence  as  qnalificatione  of 
electors : 

Slave-holding.  J^on-dac^'holdimg. 

Missouri,  Illinob, 

Alabama,  Indiana, 

Kentucky,  Maine, 

Tennessee,  New  Hampshire, 

South  Carolina,  Vermont, 

Maryland— 6.  Rhode  Island--6. 

States  which  require  the  payment  of  taxes  in  addition  to  age  and  residence: 
Mississippi,  Ohio, 

Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 

Georgia,  Massachusetts, 

Delaware — I.  Connecticut, 

New  Jersey, 
New  YoA— ^. 
States  which  require  freehold  estates  in  addition  to  age  and  residence : 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina— 2 

12  li 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  presented  for  your  consideration  twelve  States  of  this  Union,  fai 
which  the  Right  of  Sufirage  is  extended  generally,  to  all  the  free  white  male  citiiena 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Some  of  them,  but  not  all,  have  excluded  paupers,  aoldicn 
and  seamen ;  and  some  have  not  even  excluded  free  negroes.  Six  of  them,  Hke  Vir- 
gmia,  hold  sUves,  and  six  do  not.  I  have  also  presented  yott  with  ten  Stales,  which 
require  the  payment  of  taxes  in  addition  ta  the  qualifications  of  i^  and  r" '^ 
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Ibur  of  them  slave-bolding,  and  six  not  Sooth  Carolina,  Maryland,  Mamachuaettfl 
and  New  York,  have  changed  their  former  Coostitalions'  in  this  particular,  and  hay« 
abandoned  the  freehold  qimlification,  except  as  to  free  negroes,  in  New  York.  Th« 
Constitution  of  thai  State  authorises  fr^e  negroes,  being  male  citizens  of  that  State, 
g£  full  age,  who  hold  estates  of  freehold ,  of  the  raloe  of  $  250,  clear  of  debts  and  i»- 
combrances,  and  who  shall  have  paid  taxes  on  their  estates,  to  vote.  But.  I  ha^a 
heard  that  the  Legislature  refused  to  tax  these  freeholds,  and  thereby  depnved  the 
owners  of  voting.  There  is  an  express  provision  in  the  Constitotion,  tl»t  no  free 
negro's  real  estate  under  the  value  of  $faOj  shall  be  taxed ;  so  that  no  man  is  taxed 
in  that  State  without  representation.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  these  facts,  X 
may  conclude  that  the  freehold  Right  of  Sufira^e  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present  age,  and  the  Republican  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

If  any  confidence  can  be  placed  m  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (and  I  presume 
there  can  be  some)  so  fiir  as  example  and  precedent  taken  from  them  can  have  any 
influence  on  our  deliberations,  that  influence  is  in  favour  of  an  extension,  even  be* 
yond  the  amendment  of  my  colleague.  The  example  of  these  States  has  a  vsr^ ' 
powerful  influence  on  the  people  of  Virginia,  I  am  well  assured.  My  residence  le 
near  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio ;  and  I  see  and  know  the  influ^ce  of  those  States,  and 
their  institutions,  over  the  people  of  the  Western  part  of  this  State.  They  see  and 
know  the  benefits  of  General  Simrage  on  society — they  approve,  they  desired  a  change. 
And,  Sir,  look  around  you ;  and  you  find  members  on  tms  floor  from  the  Tennessee 
line,  around  to  that  of  Maryland,  who  advocate  the  same  principles  for  which  1  coo- 
tend.    But  to  the  South,  on  the  North  Carolina  line,  we  meet  with  opposition. 

The  gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Trezvant,)  has  told  us  that  every  Republican 
Government  in  the  world,  where  Universal  Suffrage  was  instituted,  has  gone  to  ruin 
and  perdition.  Now,  Sir,  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  name  the  GovemmMit  to 
which  he  refers  us,  that  we  may  know  the  force  of  his  precedents.  I  shew  him 
twelve  Republican  Governments  where  suJQ&age,  although  not  Unhersalf  is  very 
general,  which  have  not  yet  gone  to  ruin. 

[Here  Mr.  Trezvant  remaned  that  his  reference  was  to  the  ancient  Republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  where  Suffra^  became  Universal.] 

Then,  Mr.  Churman,  the  ^enUeman's  cases  are  not  in  pmnt,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  having  any  mfluence  on  the  question.  It  is  not  necessary  to  die- 
cuss  them.  They  wero  either  democratic  or  very  imperfect  Republics,  and  their  his- 
tory shews  that  they  are  not  examples  for  us.  ovtj  we  must  look  to  our  lister  States, 
whose  hlstoxy  we  know,  and- whose  example  we  feel.  They  sustain  us :  and  we  are 
sustained  in  our  principles  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  our 
own  country — men  whose  names  \nU  go  down  to  posterity  when  many  of  us  will  be 
forgotten.  We  are  not  contending  for  a  wild  and  untried  scheme.  No !  It  is  one 
foimded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  must  characterize 
ev«py  good  Republican  Grovemment  which  now  is,  or  which  ever  can  be. 

But  there  is  another  objection.  Those  who  pay  no  taxes  are  unworthy  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting.  It  must  be  observed  that  taxes  may  be  imposed  in  various  ways, 
and  services  may  be  reouired  instead  of  the  payment  of  money,  for  the  support  of 
Government.  Every  thing  contributed  for  the  support  of  any  branch  of  the  affidrs 
or  concerns  of  Government,  may  be  legitimately  considered  as  part  of  the  taxes ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  the  taxes  and  services  imposed  on  the  people  of  Viiffinia, 
have  been  so  arranged,  thst  the  firreatest  burthens  have  been  put  upon  those  who  do 
not  vote.  Yes,  Sir,  I  say  that  those  who  do  not  vote,  are  burthened  greatly  bejond 
whet  is  riffht,  and  even  more  than  is  generally  imagined.  On  a  former  occasion  I 
atten^tea^to  shew,  and  did  shew,  that  such  is  the  fact. 

This  scheme  of  taxation  is  effected  by  authorising  those  one  hundred  and  nine  little 
Oo>vemments  spread  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  State,  (the  county,  city  and 
borough  court,)  to  levy  taxes  to  any  amount.  It  is  true  they  levy  on  voters,  as  well 
MB  those  who  are  not ;  but  it  is  a  capitation  tax,  and  very  frequently  far  exceeds  the 
■s^hole  revenue  levied  upon  all  the  property  of  the  counties,  hook  to  all  the  items  of 
county  taxes  and  county  services — mihtary  duty — labour  on  the  public  roads— county 
levies  ibr  various  purposes— -poor  levies,  (the  poor  supporting  the  poor,)  and  patrols 
in  the  counties.  Add  all  these  little  items  together,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
niake  lar^  sums — that  they  are  very  important  contributions  to  the  Government, 
and  hi^y  necessary  for  its  good  being.  The  voters  pay  in  general  the  same ;  but 
the  number  of  those  who  do  not  vote,  so  far  exceeds  them,  that  the  whole  contnbu^ 
tion  of  the  non-voters,  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  voters. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  told  that  wealth  and  political  power  could  not  be  divorced; 
thatt  capital  andkbour  could  not  be  separated ;  and  that  labour  mnst  be  represented. 
Tet,^,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  find  that  labour  is  only  to  be  represented  by  the 
votes  of  fitekoUUabaurers  ;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  control  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  if  possible.  It  is  not  for  me,  however^ 
x#ooficile  these  inoonsistenciee  in  gentlemen's  arguments*    I  hesitate  not  to  aayi  that 
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thoM  lUty  or  eighty  thousand  peisons,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  Right  of 
Suffirage,  constitate  the  great  mass  of  actual  productive  labourers  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  shall  have  a  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich^  and  that 
the  right  of  property  will  be  destroyed,  if  the  amendment  be  adopted.  It  is  not  so, 
and  no  man  can  or  ought  to  believe  it.  If  the  people  of  the  East,  West  or  South, 
have  given  us  examples  worthy  of  our  imitation,  we  can  fear  no  such  thing.  There 
has  been  no  instance  of  war  upon  property  in  any  of  our  sister  States.  It  is  just  as 
secure  in  them  as  in  Virginia.  There  is  more  of  it  in  the  North — greater  estates,  and 
perhaps  more  of  them  than  here.  There  is  a  greater  distance  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  yet  the  poor  is  in  a  better  condition  than  they  are  with  us.  Sir,  we  can 
find  notmnff  like  physical  rapine  in  any  of  the  States  where  General  Suffirage  has  been 
adopted!  All  live  m  peace,  happiness,  prosperity  and  tranquillity,  and  every  man  if 
secure  in  his  own  person  and  property,  under  his  own  roof. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  General  Suffirage  has  a  tendency  to  bring  together  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  that  the  one  will  have  means,  and  be  able  to  buy  up  the  other,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  This  argument  always  comes  from  those 
who  advocate  the  power  of  the  few  over  the  many.  Y  es.  Sir,  from  the  real  aristocracy 
of  the  country.  It  is  an  argument  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  treatises  of  theoretical 
writers,  who  support  aristocracies.  The  object  is  to  alann  the  people  with  fear  that 
the  poor  will  be  bought,  and  made  engines  of  their  own  ruin.  U  is  only  for  purposes 
of  aurm,  and  is  not  true.  If  the  Constitution  shall  require  of  electors,  the  payment 
of  ^  small  tax  just  before  elections,  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  an  improper  influence, 
if  there  can  be  candidates  corrupt  enough  to  buy,  having  the  means  to  buy,  and  voters 
base  enough  to  sell  their  votes.  But  Tknow  of  no  case  of  corruption,  in  any  oT  the 
States,  having  such  a  qualification.  Cases  of  mere  suspicion,  pernaps,  have  ooeuncd. 
If  the  payment  of  taxes  be  made  a  qualification,  they  ou^t  not  to  be  required  imme- 
diately before  the  election,  but  some  one  or  two  vears  preceding,  at  a  time  when  they 
cannot  be  paid  with  a  view  to  any  particukr  election.  But,  Sir,  I  would  not  tax  a 
man  merely  to  qualify  him  to  vote,  although  it  may  be  proper,  in  this  way,  to  require 
a  man  jusUy  and  honestly  to  Miy  Uie  pubuc  demands.  All  firee  men  ought  to  vote, 
'because  they  are  free  men.    Then  they  will  act  independently.    " 


because  they  are  free  men.    Then  they  will  act  independently.    Such  i         

ver  be  purchased  by  the  cash  of  candidates,  or  the  power  of  demagogues.  No,  the 
poor  wfll  be  as  independent  in  their  opinions,  as  the  greatest  land-ho&ers  of  the  Sftate. 
There  is  one  other  argument  which  ought  to  have  some  influence  on  this  qoestioB. 
It  is  one  of  delicacy,  and  I  will  say  but  little  upon  the  subject  of  this  argument ;  how- 
ever, I  will  say  something.  We  find  that  all  the  slave-holding  States  South  of  us, 
deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  all  the  firee  white  men  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent, as  Grovemment  could  make  them :  and  why  .^  Sir,  it  is  known  that  all  the 
slave-holding  States  are  fiist  approaching  a  crisb  truly  alarming:  a  time  when  firee- 
men  will  be  needed — ^when  every  man  must  be  at  his  post.  Do  we  not  see  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  society  ^  Yes,  all  see,  all  feel,  and  all  lament  the  approach  ov  the 
crisis  before  us.  It  must  be  in  the  contemplation  of  gentlemen,  who  presume  to  look 
upon  the  progress  of  events,  that  the  time  is  not  fiir  distant,  when  not  only  Viiginiay 
bat  all  the  Southern  States,  must  be  essentially  military;  and  will  have  military  Go- 
vernments! It  will  be  so !  We  are  going  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  fitst  as  tune 
can  move.  The  youth  will  not  only  be  taught  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  they  will 
be  trained  to  arms — ^they  must  be  found  at  every  moment  in  arms — they  must  be 
ready  to  serve  their  country  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  of  danger.  Is  it  not  wise  now,  to 
call  together  at  least  every  firee  white  human  being,  and  umte  them  in  the  same  cooh 
mon  interest  and  Grovemment.^  Surely  it  is.  Let  us  ^ve  no  reason  fi>r  any  to  stand 
back,  or  refiise  their  service  in  the  common  cause  of  uieir  country.  These  constde- 
rations  had  their  influence  on  the  Southern  States,  when  forming  their  ConstitutioiiSy 
I  doubt  not;  and  ought  to  have  great  influence  wiUi  us. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  are  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  tnm  General 
Suffiage  ?  I  have  been  unable  to  find  them.  It  is  true,  we  have  been  told  that  it  pro- 
duces mobs,  confiision,  and  turmoil  at  the  poUs.  Turn  your  eyes  upon  all  the  States 
of  this  Union,  and  let  me  ask  for  the  evidence  of  these  mobs  and  turmoils  ?  Look  to 
the  South,  and  have  you  heard  of  them .'  No !  Look  to  the  West,  and  do  you  find 
them  there  ?  No !  Look  to  the  North,  and  do  you  see  them  even  there  ?  No !  Thej 
are  no  where  to  be  fiMind  except  in  large  towns  a|^d  cities,  where  it  is  perfectly  wA 
known,  that  restraint  on  the  Right  of  Sufl&age,  has  no  influence  over  them  whnteTW. 

Where  many  thousands  of  persons  are  brought  together  upon  election  days,  tiiers 
will  be  disputes,  and  sometimes  turmoils.  But  no  danger  to  the  public  safety  need  be 
apprehended  in  mere  disputes  in  the  choice  of  public  officers.  These  dilutee  tmlj 
serve  to  show  that  the  body  politic  is  in  a  good  and  healthy  condition ;  that  it  bM 
energy  and  power.    It  is  not  Uke  the  cold  cahn  of  perfect  aristocracy  or  deMpottsn, 

j*^t^^  7®"  ^"^  express  opinions  on  the  public  affiurs.  No,  Sir ;  all  are  at  UbertTt 
and  au  are  free  to  discuss  the  affiurs  of  Government    I  fear  not  mobs  or  tonnoils  m 
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Tirginia;  and  none  who  are  it  all  coDTenant  with  alectiona  in  Pennfyhraiila  and  oCh«r 
Staiea,  where  Suflfrage  is  genera],  can  fear  them.  Those  Statee  are  generally  divided 
in  small  election  dislricts,  to  that  few  persons  are  brought  together.  Why  not  do  as 
they  haTO?  Our  counties  may  be  districted;  and  even  a  lees  number  of  persons 
brought  to  the  poUs  at  a  muffle  place,  than  now  is,  under  the  existing  Constitution. 
This  iM  the  best  remedy  against  mobs  or  turmoils. 

I  must  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  telling  you,  that  from  the  &cti 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  Committee,  we  may  rafel^  arffue  that  there  is  no  danger 
^rapine  or  robbery  by  the  poor  upon  the  rich ;  nor  of  mobs,  turmoils,  ruin  or  despo- 
tism; nor  indeed,  <»  the  (Government  getting  in  the  hands  or  demagogues.  I  have  a 
•anguine  hope  that  the  Convention  wfll  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  generally ;  that 
the  people  will  accept  it,  and  that  if  it  shall  at  any  time  be  found  inconvenient  or  im- 
proper, that  they  will  change  it.  Several  States,  as  I  have  said,  have  abandoned  the 
freeiiQld  Soffiage,  and  all  are  doing  well ;  all  are  happy  and  prosperous.  Virginia  can 
do  the  same,  and  the  effects  will  be  similar. 

I  beg  the  Committee  not  to  consider  that  we  advocate  a  mere  wild  and  untried 
scheme.  But  on  the  contrary  be  assured,  that  we  in  good  fidth,  advocate  what  we 
deem  to  be  the  sacred  rights  of  the  people.  We  do  it  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfiue  of  our  country. 

Bfr.  ¥rilson  now  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  to  require  that  the  taxes  ahoiild 
have  been  demanded  of  the  voter  before  he  was  rejected  for  not  having  paid  them. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative :    Ayes  37,  Noes  53. 

(Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  voting  in  uie  negative.) 

So  Che  amendment  of  Bilr.  Wilson  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  then  offered  the  following  amendment  as  a  subsCitnto  for 
the  3d  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee : 

1.  Rsmfhedf  That  all  persons  now  by  law  possessed  of  the  Right  of  SuAaee,  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  Uie  corn- 
muni^,  and  have  the  Right  of  Suffirage. 

2.  AtsoUDedf  That  all  free  white  males  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  bom  within  this 
Commonwealth,  and  resident  therein,  have  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common 
interest  with,  and  attachment  to  the  community,  and  have  the  Right  of  Suffiage. 

3.  RuobMd,  That  eveir  free  white  male  of  twenty-one  years  of  a^,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  not  included  in  the  two  preceding  resolutions,  who  is  now  a  resident, 
or  who  may  hereafter  become  a  resident  within  this  Commonwealth,  who  is  desirous 
of  having  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  in  open  court,  in  the 
coontf  in  which  he  resides,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  make  a  declaration  of  his 
intentions  to  become  a  i>ennanent  resident  in  this  State :  and  if  such  person  shall, 
twelve  months  after  making  such  declaration,  solemnly  promise  to  submit  to,  and  sup- 
port the  Government  of  £is  Commonwealth,  such  person,  shall  be  considered  as 
naving  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  and 
shall  have  the  Right  of  Suffirage. 

4.  Resolved f  That  all  persons,  except  such  as  shall  have  rendered  important  services 
to  their  country ;  all  persona  of  unsound  mind,  and  all  persons  convicted  of  axnr  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor  against  this  Commonwealth,  possessing  whatever  qualincation 
they  may,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  Right  of  SiuSrage  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

Bim.  Campbell  then  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman^ — If  I  had  been  asked  what  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  would 
have  first  demanded  and  occupied  the  attention  of  this  Convention,  I  would  have  an- 
swered in  accordance  with  reason^  as  I  think  that  the  first  question  to  be  discussed  is, 
ibAo  AaU.  ht  a  eitixen  of  this  Commonwealth  f  The  next  question,  embracing  the  very 
basis  of  Government,  would  have  he/en;  what  ekaUhe  theprwileges  ajidduHetqfaeiiixem 
qftkis  CommomwedUk  f  On  these  two  questions,  as  I  think,  Sir,  depends  the  whole  sys- 
tam  of  Government.  These  questions  correctly  decided,  and  the  frame  of  our  Go- 
vernment would  have  been  reared.  I  would  cdl  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  Sir, 
to  the  propriety  of  the  term  citizen ;  I  need  not  inform  you,  Sir^  nor  any  gentleman 
preeent,  that  the  term  inhabitant,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  term  cUixen,  £very  citizen 
IS  an  inhabitant,  but  every  inhabitant  is  not  a  citizen  of  Virginia.  They  are  not  con- 
Tertibie  terms.  In  Great  Britain,  every  person  is  a  subject  of  the  Kin^.  Every  per- 
son from  the  Duke  of  York,  down  to  the  most  obscure  native  of  the  British  Isles,  is  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  so  in  all  Monarchical  Govern- 
ments. We  have  repudiated  that  term  in  these  United  SUtes,  and  we  have  conse- 
crated the  term  citizen.  But,  Sir,  thoUj|rh  we  admire  the  term,  and  in  a  sort  of  com- 
plinkentary  way,  address  all  men  as  citizen,  we  do  not  in  factjrecognize  all  men  as 
citizen.  In  Virginia,  we  have  comparatively  few  citizens.  What,  let  me  ask,  Sir, 
does  the  term  fiurly  import?  A  citizen  is  a  ireeman.  who  has  a  voice  in  the  Govern- 
ment tinder  which  he  hves,  who  has  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  the  councils  of  his 
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eonntiT,  by  hii  sg«nt,  or  rapreeentatiye.  No  disfiranoliiied  man  is  a  citizen.  H«  may 
be  an  mhamtant,  alien,  or  what  you  please^  but  without  a  vote  he  cannot  be  a  citizen. 
But,  Sir,  I  haye  lon^  thought,  and  I  am  more  fully  convinced  from  the  debates 
which  I  hare  heard  in  this  House,  that  the  science  of  politics,  and  the  science  of  Go- 
yemment,  are  yet  in  proffress.  We  have  not  yet  attained  to  perfection.  Verj  far 
from  it,  sir.  Man  in  societv,  is  capable  of  much  greater  enjoyment  than  any  Govern- 
ment on  earth  has  as  yet  afforded  him.  I  allude.  Sir,  to  the  social  enjoyments,  which 
directly,  or  indirectly,  flow  from  Government,  and  which  every  ^ood  and  wise  Go* 
Temment  ought  to  aim  at  producing.  The  Constitution  of  Virginia,  is  the  result  of 
all  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  nearly  six  thousand  years.  Tes,  Sir,  the  pre- 
•ent  Omstitntion  ¥ras  the  result  of  all  the  improvements  in  the  science  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world;  peifBd  or  imperfeety  it  was  the  beet  the  world  ever 
at,w,  till  the  year  1776.  But  how  much  more  li^ht  have  we  attained  in  the  science 
of  politios  since  i  So  much  at  least,  as  to  authorise  us  to  say,  that  that  instrument  is 
by  no  means  perfect. 

Bat,  Sir,  the  great  error  of  mankind,  and  the  common  error  of  all  ages,  has  been, 
to  soppose  that  all  reformations  are  perfect,  or  so  nearly,  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no 
amendment.  It  is  equally  true  in  religion  and  politics.  We  have  had  both  sorts  of 
xeforms.  After  many  ages  of  darkness  and  suoerstition,  two  men  arose  called  Re> 
IbnnerB ;  and  they  achieved  what  has  been  caned  a  great  reformation.  But  while 
Luther  and  Calvin  effected  much,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  real  refcmnation, 
their  successors  and  admirers  considered  their  work  perfect,  and  pushed  their  enqui- 
ries no  fitfther.  Since  then.  Sir,  during  an  interval  of  three  hunored  ^ears,  their  ad* 
herents  have  not  advanced  an  inch.  So  in  politics.  Some  fiily  or  sixty  jeaca  afo, 
many  distinguished  men,  deservedly  called  reformists,  arose  in  the  poUtical  world. 
They  carried  their  views  of  reform  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  not  only  laid  the 
foundation,  but  actually  accomplished  Or-^ery  great  reformation  in  Government. 
Those  illustrious  fiithers  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  founders  of  these  Repub* 

\  lies,  are  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  man. 

j  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  ti^se  sages,  great  and  wise,  and  good,  as  they 


;  were,  could  have  perfectly  emerged  out  of  Uie  political  darkness  and  errors,  < 
^  crated  by  the  prescriptions  of  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world  for  thousands  c^j 

We  are  wont  to  admire  antiquity,  and  to  venerate  long  established  usages.  We 
think  oar  ancestors  were  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  Many  <^  the  ancient  sagee  at> 
lained  reputation,  merely  because  they  advanced  a  little  beyond  the  ordinarv  stature 
ef  their  times.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Socrates,  ami  mudiU  aUis,  were  men  of  only  or^ 
binary  statore,  but  they  lived  amongst  pigtmts,  Tet  these  men,  famous  as  they  were, 
and  still  are,  were  but  pigmies  compared  with  myriads  in  after  times.    Bat,  Sir, 

Pifmiet  though  perched  on  Alpa,  are  pigmies  ftill ; 
And  pyramidi,  are  pyramidi,  though  pl«:ed  in  vales. 

I  do  not  sa^  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  were  not  great  men,  but  I  do  say,  that 
light  and  science  are  progressing,  and  that  many  of  mose  reputed  great,  are  not 
worthy  of  the  admiration  bestowM  upon  them.  They  owe  their  fame  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  The  greatest  of  these  sages,  statesmen,  and  orators,  have  been  Ikr 
surpassed  by  the  modems.  It  was  well  for  the  reputation  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
that  they  lived  so  long  before  the  days  of  Sheridan  and  Burke. 

The  science  of  politics  and  Government  is  as  well  understood  in  this  age  as  in  any 
former  age  of  the  world.  I  would  say  better  understood.  Tes,  Sir,  and!  would  tmy 
more,  better  understood  in  these  United  States,  than  in  any  other  country  upon  the 
ftce  of  the  earth.  But  though  our  present  Constitution  was  the  best  prodoctioQ  of 
nearly  six  thousand  ^ears,  experience  and  the  progress  of  political  light  have  dis- 
covered some  defects  in  it. 

I  did  expect,  and  did  promise  mvself,  that  Virginia  would  at  this  time  present  to  the 
world  a  model,  the  best  model  of  Government  the  world  ever  sa^.  When  I  heard  of 
the  talent  which  was  to  be  assembled  here,  and  which  I  now  see  convened  around 
me,  I  thought  myself  warranted  in  expecting  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  our  de- 
liberations. All  eyes  have  been  turned  to  Virginia:  all  these  United  States  are  look- 
ing with  intense  interest  to  Virginia.  She  owes  it  to  herself,  to  the  whole  United 
States,  to  the  world,  not  to  disappoint  the  general  expectation.  WiB  the  Ancient  Do- 
minion respect  herself,  and  reahze  the  hopes  of  her  friends?  I  am,  Sir,  beginning  to 
despair,  and  to  fear  that  we  are  again  to  prove  that  retrogression  rather  than  proffrts- 
sum  is  the  common  characteristic  of  man. 

Some  call  every  attempt  at  reformation,  and  every  new  suggestion,  a  new?  tktiorj. 
With  them,  the  reformist  is  a  theorist,  and  his  amendments  are  mere  theories.  I  am 
no  friend  to  mere  theories,  but  all  reformations  and  all  improvements  are  first  theories. 
I  cannot  call  every  effort  to  ameliorate  the  political  condition  of  man  a  mere  theoiy» 
•  visionary  theory.    And  yet,  Sir,  I  am  no  friend  to  new  theories ;  but  remembeiiBg 
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MM  I  dOf  that  we  owe  all  our  improvements  which  have  raised  the  present  above  all 
past  ages,  to  mere  theories,  as  some  gentlemen  please  to  call  them,  I  cannot  disparage 
theories  in  the  gross.  Tes,  Sir,  printing  itself,  this  art  which  has  revolutionized,  and 
IB  revolutionizing  the  world,  as  well  as  all  the  American  systems  of  Government, 
were  once  but  wicre  theories, 

I  have  no  new  theory  now  to  offer;  I  only  wish  to  see  the  principles  already  defined, 
understood,  and  canonized,  carried  out  to  their  proper  extent.  I  think  we  are  prepared 
for  notlnnjg  more;  we  can  reasonably  ask  for  no  more  at  present.  But  I  am  very  far 
firom  thinking  that  the  social  compact  has  yet  been  perfected,  or  that  society  is  yet 
prepared  for  the  best  poanble  political  institutions.  That  Government  is  best  for  any 
people  that  is  best  adapted  to  their  views,  wants,  wishes,  and  even  prejudices :  Not 
that  which  is  best  administered,  but  that  which  best  suits  itself  to  the  ^rreat  mass  of 
society.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  overlooked  bv  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  founders  of  this  Government.  They  declared  Uie  principles,  the  just  and 
righteous  principles  of  the  social  compact;  and  progressed  so  far  in  the  application  as 
the^  supposed  the  then  existing  state  of  society  required  and  permitted.  But  fore- 
seem^  that  changes  would  take  place,  and  that  the  human  mina  was  progressing  and 
would  progress,  they  revised,  and  most  prudently  advised,  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
fendamental  princiines :  Not  to  change  those  principles  as  one  gentleman,  (Mr.  Giles,) 
aked,  but  to  purge  and  reform  our  institutions  by  bringing  them  up  near  to  the  un- 
ehangeable  pnnciples;  by  a  continual  approximation  to  the  cardinal  principles  which 
they  propounded.  Amon^  all  the  great  political  truths  which  these  sages  declared, 
not  one  is  more  jui^  or  evident  than  this;  **Tha.t  no  free  Government,  or  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people,  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice, 
jDodenition,  temperance,  frugality  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles. " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  based  the  resolutions  which  I  have  had  tlie  honor  to  submit, 
npon  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  6th  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And,  Sir,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  I  am  more  attached  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  than  I  was  before  the 
late  discussion  commenced.  I  have  seen  that  this  instrument  has  been  our  palladium, 
and  the  only  bulwark  against  the  demolition  of  our  republican  citadel,  and  the  de- 
fltmetion  of  the  Republican  character  of  our  Government.  Nothing  has  now  saved  us 
firoDi  the  estabUshmentj  the  canonization  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  an  aristoc- 
racy, but  this  same  Bill  of  Rights.  Have  not  the  efforts  of  all  the  gentlemen  anti-re- 
ibrmlsts  been  directed  in  lome  way  or  other  against  the  letter  of  this  instrument? 
Some  have  oppu^ed  it  one  way,  and  some  another.  But  all  who  have  plead  the 
mixed  basis  and  the  freehold  qualification,  have  found  it  in  their  way,  and  have  made 
it  in  whole,  or  in  part,  a  dead  letter.  Whether  they  intended  it  or  not.  such  has  been 
the  effect  of  all  tlwir  criticisms  upon  it.  And,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  add,  if  those  gen- 
tlemen had  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  and  at  this  time  carried  the  taxation  basis y  upon 
their  constructions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  would  it  not  be  possible  some  fitly  years 
hence  upon  a  more  liberal  construction,  and  with  the  precedent  of  these  proceedings 
before  another  Convention,  to  originate  a  legalized  aristocracy  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term .'  Yes,  Sir,  if  in  the  short  period  ofjifiy-four  years,  so  great  a  departure 
fi-om  the  principles  developed  and  prescribed  by  the  framers  of  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion, should  have  been  completed  as  the  basing  of  this  Government  on  wealth,  on 
wealth.  Sir,  I  repeat,  disguise  it  as  gentlemen  may,  fifly-four  years  more,  and  another 
Convention  following  such  examples,  and  such  interpretations,  and  we  would  have 
an  oligarchy  in  propria  forma,  a  by-law  established  nobility.  Seeing  the  warfare 
which  has  been  waged  against  this  now  more  than  ever  dear  to  me  instrument,  and 
seeing  the  barrier  which  it  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  encroachments  upon  our  free 
institations,  I  shall  vote  for  its  being  perpetually  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
conntry. 

£  was  glad  on  yesterday  morning,  to  hear  the  erentleman  from  Henrico,  (Mr.  Nicho- 
las,)  bemn  his  speech  with  the  doctrine  of  this  section  of  that  instrument ;  not. 
Sir,  with  the  implication  which  he  made  of  that  doctrine.  According  to  his  interpre- 
tation, no  man  has  any  attachment  to  the  community  or  country,  but  a  freeholder. 
You  will  observe.  Sir,  that  I  have,  in  the  resolutions  before  you,  only  developed  the 
fp^nmg  of  the  6th  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  the  plain  English  interpretation  of 
the  woMS.  If  a  single  idea,  not  founded  on  the  fairest  and  most  just  interpretation  of 
these  words,  is  found  in  any  one  of  those  resolutions,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  retained. 
Some  gentlemen  allege,  that  in  the  year  1776,  the  words  common  iriterest  witA,  and  at- 
iacJ^nent  to,  the  community,  meant  neither  less  nor  more  than  a  freeholder.  Accord- 
ing to  what  dictionary  or  mode  of  interpretation,  this  meaning  is  made  out,  I  have  not 
as  yet  learned.  Words  may  be  used  in  an  appropriated  sense,  I  own ;  but  some  proof 
of  this  appropriated  sense  must  be  produced;  as  yet,  I  have  not  heard  any  authority 
other  than  assertion.  Please  observe  that  the  words  "  common  interest''  do  not  mean 
efual  interest.  That  they  do  not,  the  single  fact  of  the  inequality  of  the  freeholds  from 
tiTdJity-five  to  one  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  in  value,  unquestionably  indicates,  dnimum  interest  adaufs  oT  the 
greatest  variety  in  the  extent  and  value  of  that  interest.  One  gentleman  had  spoken 
of  the  interest  which  one  man  might  have  in  a  sliip  which  had  a  valuable  cargo  aboard, 
and  another  who  had  only  his  person.  They  botli  had  a  common  interest,  it  was  tone ; 
but  he  might  have  mven  to  the  figure  a  greater  extent,  and  suppoeed  that  many  in^ 
viduals  might  have  nad  different  stakes  embarked  on  the  same  bottom.  Besides  their 
own  persons,  they  might  have  a  great  diversity  of  interests,  and  thou^  dispropov- 
tioned  in  value,  equally  interesting  them  all  in  the  safety  of  the  ship.  No  two  inter- 
ests are  precisely  equal,  yet  all  have  a  common  interest.  But  it  is  said  that  t)us  com* 
mon  interest  must  iflso  be  a  permanent  interest.  This  further  defines  the  nitore  of 
this  common  interest.  This  restrictive  term  denotes  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  tranmcBtin* 
terest.  But  still  this  word  permanent  is  onlv  comparative  and  neceesarily  linuted. 
The  various  interests  which  we  found  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  are  as  permanent 
as  the  voyage  firom  port  to  port.  It  may  be  a  long  voya^  or  a  short  voyage.  So  it 
may  be,  ana  so  ofiten  is  the  journey  of  human  life.  Chir  mterests  in  the  State  are  as 
transient  and  as  uncertain  as  our.  lives.  We  all  have  a  common  interest  in  the  State, 
but  how  permanent  or  how  transient  that  interest  may  be ,  cannot  be  defined .  Besides,  it 
may  in  any  given  instance,  be  more  transient  than  our  lives.  He  who  has  a  fireehold  of 
any  given  extent,  may  either  sell  or  spend  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  if  we  make  his 
tenure  of  that  estate  the  test  of  his  permanent  interest  in  the  State,  we  have  fixed 
upon  as  great  an  uncertainty  as  can  be  well  conceived.  It  is  a  very  precarious  |>ef- 
roanency ,  as  uncertain  as  me  tenure  of  life,  and  not  necessarily  of  longer  duration 
than  any  other  man's  interest  in  society.  The  landlord  and  the  tenant  may  have,  as 
^  as  lawor  reason  can  determine,  the  same  permanency  of  interest. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  mentioned  in  this  article,  to  which  I  presooM 
this  permanent,  common  interest  b  subordinate,  and  to  which  it  stands  rather  in  ikm 
relation  of  means  to  end.  This  is  comprehended  in  the  word  aitackmenl.  This  is 
the  desideratum.  Attachment  to  the  community  is  the  best  guarantee,  and  indeed 
the  only  guarantee.  A  person  may  possess  the  property  of  a  freehold  without  the 
attachment,  and  the  attachment  without  the  property.  No  man  can  intentionally,  by 
his  vote,  injure  that  community  to  which  be  is  attached.  And  as  property  in  thte 
earth  was  supposed,  and  iustly  suppoeed,  in  most  instances,  to  attach  persons  to  tbs 
community,  it  has  been  selected  as  one  proof,  (and  it  is  but  one,)  and  not  the  strongest 
proof  of  such  attachment  Nativity  is  a  stronger,  a  much  stronger,  and  a  more  invari- 
able evidence  of  attachment  to  a  community,  than  wealth  or  any  other  consideration.  It 
is  upon  this  incontrovertible  fact,  which  I  presume  no  person  will  impugn,  that  I  bass 
my  second  resolution.  My  first  embraces  all  the  present  voters  in  Virginia.  And, 
taking  for  panted  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  makes  atUuhment  to  the  conununity,  tbe 
great  consideration  which  qualifies  an  elector,  I  contend  tliat  it  is  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  this  article  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  every  fxee  white  male  of  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  bom  within  this  Commonwealth.  The  reason  why  I  fix  upon  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  rather  than  tieenty-oMf  is  to  meet  a  fastidious  objection,  which 
I  nad  anticipated  as  possible  to  be  presented  upon  a  very  literal  interpretation  of  th^ 
text.  It  might  be  said,  and  with  some  plausibihty  too,  that  a  young  man  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  has,  by  no  act  of  his  life,  afforded  any  evidence  of  permanent,  comr 
mon  interest  with,  or  attachment  to,  the  community,  who  has  just  arrived  at  tne  ags 
of  twenty-one,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  till  that  moment,  been  under  the  guardian  and 
oompulsoiT  authority  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  His  living  one  year  afUr  he  has 
become  a  free  a^ent,  destrojrs  that  objection,  and,  in  addition  to  hie  nativity,  afibrds 
all  necessary  evidence  of  his  attachment  to  the  community.  This  b  the  ntiomaU  ii 
the  second  resolution. 

To  fortify  or  illustrate  this  position,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove  that  nativify  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  attachment  to  any  conmiunity,  I  deem,  at  this  time,  a  wofk  of  su- 
pererogation. I  feel  no  disposition  to  repeat  arguments  already  offered  on  this  and 
other  topics  connected  with  it.  Afler  the  very  rble  argument  of  the  gentlanan  froiP 
Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  which,  like  a  tornado,  lefl  nothing  behind  it,  I  think  sack 
an  effort  on  my  part  altogether  superfluous.  True,  Sir,  one  gentleman  ftom  Soi^ 
ampton,  (Mr.  Trezvant,)  colled  it  ^^  empty  declamation,**  but  I  would  like  to  see  kin 
or  any  other  gentleman  attempt  by  a  &ir  analysis  to  prove  it  declamatory,  and  nit 
argumentative.  I  do  think  tliat  no  gentleman  can  refute  the  arguments  of  tbe  cca- 
tleman  from  Loudoun.  They  carri^  irresistible  conviction  to  my  mind;  and  I  IMk 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  or  defend  them,  until  they  have  at  least  been  fbnnaBjr  «•> 
sailed.    The  memorials  laid  upon  that  table,  sufficiently  argue  this  question. 

My  third  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  respect  to  anoUier  dass  of  inhabitanlali 
this  Commonwealth.  And  the  only  difficulty,  as  indeed,  the  only  question  of  aairii 
consideration,  which  occurs  in  settling  who  shall  be  citizens  of  this  T^niiiinriiiwMiil. 
is,  what  shall  be  required  of  those  not  natives  of  Virginia,  nor  embraced  in  th«  fM- 
sent  Uws  conferring  the  Right  of  Suffirage  ?  You  see,  I  prefer  residence  and  a  msmI 
qtioiifiauion,  to  a  pecuniary  or  property  qualification.    The  payment  of  any  §iv«i  tUL 
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imposed  on  the  porchasin^  of  a  piece  of  land,  does  not  present  to  my  understanding, 
■ccoidingto  mj  views  of  human  nature,  such  evidence  of  common  interest  with 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  as  that  submitted,  and  it  certainly  does  not  pre- 
sent such  temptations  to  corruption,  or  to  that  bujring  of  vdtes  of  which  some  gen- 
tlemen speak,  as  the  fixing  of  a  certain  amount  of  tax  as  the  qualifying  considerauon. 
Where  were  is  no  price  proposed,  there  is  no  temptation  offered,  and  therefore,  cor- 
mption  is  rendered  as  impossible  as  the  freehold  can  be  supposed  to  make  it.  If  we 
dc«re  to  see  men  act  a  dignified  part,  we  must  treat  them  according  to  the  dignity  of 
homan  nature.  If  you  pat  the  tax  at  one  dollar,  you  make  the  price  of  a  thousand 
▼otes  only  a  thousand  dollars.  But,  according  to  the  principle  of  this  resolution, 
every  improper  incentive  is  removed  out  of  the  way.  A  person  who  becomes  an  in- 
habitant of  this  State,  and  who  desires  to  become  a  citizen,  a  permanent  resident,  not 
upon  the  excitement  of  an  election  immediately  approaching,  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ate/y  goes  to  the  eonrt  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  and  declares  his  intention 
of  oecoming  a  permanent  resident.  Twelve  months  afterwards,  he  returns  to  the 
same  court,  and  promises  to  submit  to,  and  support  the  Government  of,  this  Com- 
monwealth. Now,  I  ask,  is  not  this  the  strongest  evidence  which  the  native  of  any 
other  State  can  give  of  his  attachment  to,  and  of  his  feeling  a  common  interest  with, 
the  community  ?  I  think  it  must  appear  so  to  all,  except  them  who  think  that  virtue, 
intellieence  and  patriotism,  spring  up  out  of  the  soil,  and  ^row  like  mushrooms  upon 
its  snmce,  after  a  person  has  paid  a  stipulated  price  for  it.  But  in  these  United  States, 
tiie  principle -embraced  in  this  resolution  is  regarded  as  a  higher  proof  of  attachment 
to  the  conmranity,  than  the  purchase  of  any  amount  of  real  estate.  When  a  foreigner 
from  any  other  coimtry  expatriates  himself,  and  desires  to  become  a  citizen  of  these 
United  8taie8j  the  purchasing  of  no  amount  of  real  or  personal  estate,  will  prove  his 
iitacbment  to  the  country,  lie  must,  if  he  will  become  a  citizen,  go  into  court  and 
make  a  solemn  renunciation  of  every  foreign  Prince  and  Potentate,  of  all  allegiance 
to  any  fbretgn  Government,  and  promise  to  submit  to  and  support  the  Constitution  of 
*■ United  States,    lids,  in  tne  estimation  of  the  good  and  wise  framers  of  our 


State  and  Federal  Governments,  is  the  highest  proof  of  attachment  to,  and  of  feeling 
a  common  interest  vrith,  the  communitjr,  which  can  be  afforded.  Now,  although  I 
would  not  require  all  the  same  formalities,  I  contend  that  the  principle  of  the  Uiird 
resolution  warrants  us  to  entertain  more  confidence  in  the  person  who  thus  becomes 
a  eitixen,  than  the  mere  possession  of  any  freehold.  For,  unless  gentlemen  will  argue 
tiuit  moral  qualities  are  in  the  soil,  and  spring  up  in  a  man's  mind  from  the  ownership 
of  ity  they  cannot,  I  presume,  prefer  it  to  Uie  plan  proposed  upon  any  principle  im- 
plied in,  or  derivable  from,  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  second  and  third  resolutions,  I 
eondnde  fit>m  these  and  other  considerations,  are  equitably  based  upon  the  sixth  < 
section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

One  word  upon  die  fourth  resolution,  and  I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject.  I 
eannot  consent  to  disfiranchise  all  paiipers.  Ingratitude  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
•giunst  Heaven  and  num.  If  then.  Sir,  any  pauper  shall  have  rendered  any  impor- 
tant service  to  his  country ;  if  he  shall  have  fought  her  battles,  and  his  virtues  have 
made  him  a  pauper,  it  would  be  as  cruel,  as  ungrateful,  as  it  would  be  impolitic,  ia 
dislHuichise  him.  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent ;  it  would  evince  a  destitution  of  the 
BoUect  minciple  which  can  digni^  a  man,  or  exalt  a  nation. 

This,  mr.  Chairman,  is  the  whole  rationale  of  the  scheme  proposed.  I  was  not  so 
studfoiis  of  the  terms,  as  of  a  clear  development  of  the  principle.  But,  I  will  be  told 
hy  I>r.  Expedient,  that  however  reasonable,  or  however  just,  and  however  accordant 
wifb  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  meaning  of  our  fundamental  principles  of  the 
■ocial  compact,  it  is  not  expedient.  I  never  liked  this  doctrine  of  expediency.  Its 
gnad-fkihet  was  a  Jesuit.  It  was  the  popular  doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Dominions  of 
Bm  Homan  Hierarchy.  It  kindled  all  the  fires,  heated  the  furnace,  and  prepared  the 
red-liot  Queers  of  the  Holy  Inqui^tion.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
his  Oouft,  on  -the  doctrine  of  expediency,  established  Episcopacy  in  England,  Pres- 
brteiianism  in  Scotland,  Popery  in  Canada,  and  Paganism  in  the  East  Indies.  Yes, 
Sir,  it  was  expedient  to  lay  a  capitation  tax  upon  the  worshippers  of  Juggernaut,  just 
mm  the  Turks  levied  a  capitation  tax  upon  tne  pilgrims  who  went  to  visit  the  Holy 
Sopolohre.  This,  Sir,  I  believe,  furnished  the  first  model,  and  is  the  tnie  origin  of 
the  Virginia  "  poll-tax."  This  doctrine  of  expediency  is  an  off-set  against  all  reason, 
sTgament,  and  principle  too.  It  was  not  expedient  for  England  to  let  France  govern 
liiinlf  It  was  not  expedient  to  permit  any  other  sort  of  Government  to  be  erected 
BO  near  the  British  Throne,  ton  tnat  which  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  English 
IdEoBsrefay.  Thus,  the  flame  of  war  spreads  over  Europe,  and  England,  from  her 
iggard  to  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  made  Buonaparte  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
nmd,  she  permitted  Fiance  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  would 
oot,  in  all  human  probability,  have  transcended  the  ancient  limits  of  France.  But, 
flhe  made  him  acquainted  with  his  own  military  prowess,  and  forced  him  to  extend 
ii^  0^sptr6  vk  the  year  1813,  over  64,000,000  of  human  beings.    But,  Sir,  it  would  be 
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endless  to  detail  the  enonnities  which  have  been  perpetrated,  the  Mood  that  has  been 
shed,  the  havoc  of  human  life  which  has  been  made,  in  obedience  to  the  suggettionfl 
of  this  popular  doctrine  of  expediency.  It  has  invaded  and  destrojed  every  right  of 
man.  rardon  me,  Sir,  for  mentioning  the  rights  of  man.  For  it  would  seem,  that 
man  has  no  rights  but  what  the  different  Governments  in  the  worid  please  to  bestow 
upon  him.  His  rights  in  Russia,  Turkey,  France  and  England,  are  yotX  what  the 
Crovemments  please  to  bestow  upon  him.  Believe  this  who  may,  I  cannoi.  He  has, 
in  my  judgment,  certain  inherent  and  inalienable  rights,  of  which  he  cannot  be 
divested  with  impunit]r.  Amongst  those  is  the  right  of  a  voice  in  the  Govenunent, 
to  which  he  is  to  submit. 

But  I  am  told  that  Universal  Suffrage,  (I  am  no  advocate  for  Universal  Sofihige,)  or 
more  correctly  General  Suffira«e,  was  the  invention  of  the  age  of  the  Lord  Protector 
Cromwell^-that  it  sprung  up  ror  the  first  time,  during  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
It  is  called  novel  doctrine.  Were  it  so,  that  would  not  prove  it  false.  Steambo^  are 
a  novel  inventioiXj  and  many  other  useful  arts  are  comparative  novelties.  The  new 
race  of  men  which  modem  science  has  created  and  made,  is  a  new  inventioii.  I 
mean  the  wooden,  brazen  and  iron  men,  which  neither  eat,  drink,  sleep,  nor  get  tired; 
which  are  adults  without  beinff  infants,  full  grown  men  as  soon  as  bom.  Tbeee  new 
men,  these  novelties,  are  likefy  to  be  a  very  useful  race ;  fi>r  when  inspired  bv  atesmy 
they  are  as  rational  as  our  black  population.  England  has  two  hundred  millions  ef 
them,  and  these  United  States  have  more  than  ten  millions  of  them.  They  aie  aH 
revolutionists  and  will  as  certainly  revolutionize  the  world  as  ever  did  the  art  of  printiBg-, 
or  any  conquering  invader.  They  are  all  novel  too.  No  prophetic  eve,  nor  prophetie 
pen,  can  describe  their  progress,  or  foretell  their  destiny.  AH  novelties  are  not  fic- 
tions. But,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  general  historic  accuracy  of  cnentlemen  on  th« 
other  side,  they  have  mistaken  the  date  of  the  origin  of  General  Soffiage.  It  is  mot* 
ancient  than  the  British,  the  Roman,  the  Grecian,  or  the  Persian  Governments.  It  is 
now  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  vears  old.  I  have  heard  gentle- 
men quote  the  Mosaic  history  on  this  floor.  It  will  be  no  sin,  I  hope,  for  me  to  quote 
the  same  authority.  Now,  Sir,  if  gentlemen  will  look  into  the  Exodus  of  Israel, 
they  will  find  that  the  Virginia  Constitution  was  not  the  first  written.  Constitatioo, 
nor  the  General  Suffrage  flie  invention  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Cromwell,  Sir,  was  a 
prodimous  genius,  but  Uiis  he  did  not  invent.  When  Israel  became  a  Conunonweshii, 
and,  Su*,  they  were  a  Commonwealth,  and  were  so  denominated  two  thousand  yens 
ago  by  a  very  high  authority^  I  say  when  Israel  became  a  Cammtmwetitk,  they  re- 
ceived a  Constitution  from  him  who  led  them  through  the  Red  Sea.  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  The  God  of  Israd 
first  proposed  a  social  compact.  It  was  called  in  Hebrew  Beritk,  in  Greek  Dimtkeke, 
in  Latin  ConstihOio,  in  Scotch  Covenant,  after  the  manner  of  the  "  S<denm  Leam 
and  Covenant."  It  is  precisely  equivalent  to  our  English  word  CoiueitvtMm.  TTiis 
was  written^  and  it  is  the  oldest  written  document  upon  earth.  After  it  was  written, 
it  was  submitted  to  every  man  upon  the  mueter  roll  of  Israel.  Their  vote  was  re- 
quired and  they  voted  for  its  adoption  as  their  national  compact.  So  old.  Sir,  and  so 
venerable  is  the  origin  of  General  Sufirage. 

It  is  no  novel  doctrine  in  this  country.  My  colleague  and  firiend  fVom  Monongmlls, 
(Mr.  Morgan,)  this  morning,  presented  us  with  the  historjr  of  General  Suffiraffte  in 
these  United  States.  He  \m»  anticipated  my  remarks  on  this  topic.  It  is  enovgn  fat 
me  to  observe,  that  no  less  than  hair  the  States  in  this  Union,  mive  totelly  discarded 
the  property  qualification  of  electors.  And  half  of  these,  Sir,  are  slave  SUtss.  And 
it  has  appeared  too.  Sir,  that  so  fiir  firom  impairing  the  safety  of  property  or  the  pio- 
gress  of  improvement,  or  the  peace  and  happiness  of  these  States,  it  has  contributed 
to  tlie  prosperity  of  all  of  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Southampton,  (Mr.  Trexvant,)  mfbrmed  us,  that  aH  luslory 
shewed,  that  in  all  Governments  where  General  Suffrage  prevailed,  a  miHtaiy  despo- 
tism ensued,  and  ultimately  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  desti9>yed.  I  know  set. 
Sir,  whence  this  gentleman  has  derived  his  historic  information,  but  one  thing  I  wm 
venture  to  affirm,  that  he  can  shew  no  one  instance  of  the  practice  of  Genem  Srf 
froge  issuing  in  a  despotism,  civil  or  military,  where  the  Government  was  nyi  isflirfis 
tire.  Such  an  instance  will  be  necessary,  if  not  to  sustain  his  position,  at  lessl  to 
give  it  any  application  to  the  question  now  before  the  Committee. 
'  But,  Sir,  what  was  the  overthrow  of  every  Government  that  has  hitherto  fclleniaio 
ruins?  And  many  Governments  have  been  subverted;  many  great  empires  htif 
gone  to  perdition.  When  the  real,  the  troe  cause  is  ascertained,  the  cause  which  sH 
history  developes,  it  will  appear  that  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  man  was  tlis  ssis 


.       ^     ^  ,       ^-    , 1  of  every  < 

tinct  m  the  worid.  Search  the  annak  of  all  time,  and  not  an  instanee  can  be  f 

trary  to  this  fkct.    No  Government  which  has  paid  a  due  regard  to  the  ngfcts  of  •» 
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liM  ever  been  subverted.  Where  are  all  the  anoient  em^ree  of  tbe  world  ?  The 
Egyptian,  AasYtian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman  ?  All,  all,  Sir,  dilapidated,  all  gone  to 
rum.  And  wnat  was  the  canse  ?  Either  they  were  not  founded  on  a  iuat  regard  of 
•ociid  rights,  or  ceased  justly  to  regard  man  according  to  his  nature.  Their  perdition 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  beacon,  a  caveat  to  us.  I  said  upon  another  occasion,  that  every 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  true  philosophy  of  man  was  dangerous.  The 
illustratioa  which  I  used  has  beeii-.perverted  by  the  gentleman  firomSpottsylvania. 
I  did  not  say  that  the  laws  and  rules  of  mathematical  science  were  to  be  applied  to 
eivil  Govenunent,  but  that  there  was  as  much  certainty,  as  much  truth  in  morals,  in 
politics  too,  as  in  mathematics.  It  is  not  always  so  perceptible,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
just  as  certain,  and  as  unchangeable.  And,  Sir^  however  slow,  however  gradual,  the 
departure  fitnn  coirect  and  mndamental  principles,  if  persisted  in,  if  continued,  it 
must  result  in  very  great  and'&tal  enormities. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear,  the  other  day,  the  eloquent  gentleman  fiom  Charlotte,  (Mr. 
Bandolpby)  protest  against  his  majes^  King  JiumberSf  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
revolt  nrom  his  government,  and  to  migrate  from  his  dominions.  Elinor  Numbers, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  all  this  country.  General  Jackson,  the 
President  of  these  United  States,  is  only  the  representative,  the  laiefid  npresentative 
of  King  Numbers.  And,  whither,  Sir,  can  that  gentleman  fly  from  the  government 
of  this  King  ?  In  the  North,  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  ne  can  find 
no  other  monarch.  Except  he  cross  the  ocean,  he  can  put  himself  under  no  other 
King.  And  whenever  he  may  please  to  expatriate  himself,  he  will  find  beyond  the 
dominions  of  King  Numbers,  there  is  no  other  monarch,  save  Kinff  Cy^er,  I^ing[^. 
Blood,  King  Sword,  or  King  Purse.  And,  Sir,  permit  me  to  add,  mere  is  none  ot  / 
iboae  so  uagast  as  our  King.  I  love  King  Numbers ;  I  wish  to  live,  and  I  hope  to, 
die,  under  uie  government  of  this  majestic  personage.  He  is.  Sir,  a  wise,  benevolent] 
patxiotio  and  powerful  prince — the  most  dignified  personage  under  the  canopy  of 
iieaven. 

I  heard  that  snne  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  pleasure  too,  refer  to  a  saying  of 
the  immortal  Bacon.  Twice  he  alluded  to  it ;  twice  he  spoke  of  the  great  innovator, 
time.  I  did  wish  to  hear  him  quote  the  whole  sentence,  and  apply  it.  Lord  Bacon 
said,  (I  think  1  give  it  in  his  own  words) — **  Maximus  innovator  tempus;  Quidni  igitur 
iempus  trnkemurf  Why  then,  says  he,  can  we  not  imitate  time,  tne  greatest  of  all 
innoratoffs  ?  The  Romans  long  ago  learned  this  lesson.  Their  moralists  taught  it  to 
their  children^''  Tempera  -muiantur,  et  nos  jnutamur  in  ilUs"  Why,  then,  Sir,  cannot 
.    we  lecun  to  imitate  time  ? 

I  am  ^lad,  Sir,  to  find  myself  associated  with  many  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  who 
are  indued  with  the  spirit  of  this  age,  who  have  not  only  grown  up  vnder  this  age. 
but  grown  up  toith  it.  They  are  wiUing  to  leom  what  time,  the  great  teacher,  ana 
the  greatest  revolutionist,  teacheth.  And,  Sir,  she  is  an  eloquent  preceptor.  These 
genUeraen,  Sir,  who  feel  the  current  of  time,  who  are  in  heart,  in  unison,  with  this 
age,  have  no  idea  of  making  Chinese  shoes  for  American  feet;  or  of  constructing  a 
new  bedstead  after  the  manner  of  Procrustes,  for  men  of  American  stature. 

Bat,  Sir,  there  is  one  most  august  tribunal  to  which  we  must  all  bow.  Time  will 
make  us  aU  do  homa^  before  it.  This,  I  need  not  inform  }rou,  is  the  tribunal  of 
putbUe  opinion.  This  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in  all  this  extensive  country.  No  sen- 
timent is  canonical  in  this  country,  which  this  tribunal  reprobates.  All  our  acts , 
mtost  be  nidged  by  it,  and  I  rejoice  to  live  in  a  countr)^  in  which  this  is  the  supreme 
law — and  in  which  no  political  maxim  can  prevail  wmch  does  not  quadrate  at  all  an- 
ises with  the  dicta  of  tnis  tribunal. 

I  am  assured,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  body  to  make  this  land 
one  day,  the  hi^ppiest  land  on  the  earth — to  infuse  into  our  institutions,  such  principles 
«B  would  elevate,  enlighten,  and  happify  this  community,  greaUy  beyond  any  thmff 
yet  experienced  on  this  continent  T  mean  to  say.  Sir,  that  from  the  lights  which 
concentrate  their  influences  upon  us — ^fix>m  the  wisdom  and  talent  assembled  here, 
we  have  every  &cihty  for  carrying  to  a  much  ^eater  extent  improvements  into  the 
flocial  compaet  Were  this  assembly  fiir  infenor  to  what  it  is,  such  a  result  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  Standing  as  we  do,  upon  the  shoulders  of  all  former  Con- 
▼entioDS,  and  bein^  furnished  with  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  an- 
eient  and  modem  Umes,  much  is  reasonably  expected  firom  us.  But  I  fear  these  mono- 
sgrllablee  mau  and  thine,  are  about  to  frustrate  all  attempts  at  a  thorough  amelioration 
A  oar  condition. 

I  did  hope  that  we  would  feel  a  little  more  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  im- 
provament  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  than  to  put  forth  all  our  energies  in  a  contest 
aboat  mere  local  interests,  which  a  few  years  will  chan^  in  defiance  of  all  our  e& 
iorta.  Tea,  Sir ;  a  few  years  will  settle  all  these  questions  about  winey  and  tAmsy. 
But  should  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  society  have  been  taken  into  con- 
mderation  ahoula  the  adaptation  of  our  political  institutions  to  the  actual  condition 
and  cimumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  tne  conuiunity  have  engrossed  our  attention 
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or  entered  into  our  hearts,  I  doubt  not  but  we  could  have  endeared  our  memory  to  fha^ 
latest  posterity.  To  mention  only  one  instance ;  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  quite 
practical  now  to  giye  birth  to  a  system  of  education,  which  in  twenty  years  from  this 
day  would  render  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  be  bom  in  this  Commonwealth  and  to 
lire  to  manhood,  without  receiving  a  good  education,  and  that  too.  Sir,  without  the 
laying  any  tax  after  that  day  for  the  support  of  such  a  system.  I  have  understood, 
8ir,  and  fiom  ffood  authori^  too,  that  in  some  paHs  of  Massachusetts,  pai^culariy  in 
the  environs  of  Boston,  anr  child,  without  the  contribution  of  a  single  cent,  may  re- 
eeiye  not  only  a  good  English,  but  a  classical  education.  Such  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  common  school  system  has  been  carried  in  that  enlightened  community. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  now  bless  Virginia  with  a  social  compact  wbkh 
would,  in  the  jnadual  promss  of  time,  deyelop  and  improve  the  intollectual  and 
moral  powers  of  every  member  of  the  community,  and  contribute  to  the  political  ^ood 
of  the  whole  CommonwMlth.  Is  not  such  an  object  worthy  of  such  a  Conventioii  f 
And  would  not  the  origination  of  such  a  splendid  scheme  carry  down,  for  a  thoosind 
generations,  the  grateful  admiration  of  our  services  ?  But,  if  we  exhaust  our  energies 
on  these  little  localities,  time,  the  great  innovator,  will  break  our  arrangements  to 
pieces:  For  it  is  decreed,  that  every  system  of  €k>vemment  not  based  upon  the  true 
philosophy  of  man — not  adapted  to  public  opinion,  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  shall  &11 
into  ruins. 

But,  Sir,  one  gentleman,  (Mr.  Bandolph,)  referred  us  to  the  ^«a£  mm,  wMch  the 
present  system  in  Virginia  had  produced.  We  doubt  it  not.  Sir.  I  have  lived  in  a 
country  in  which  there  were  many  great  men :  VMy  learned  and  veiy  powerful  men. 
But  how  were  they  created,  Sir  ?  For  one  noble  Lord,  there  were  ten  thousand  U^o- 
ble  paupers,  and  for  one  great  scholar,  there  were  ten  thousand  ignOTanmsee.  That 
is  the  secret,  Sir.  I  never  wish  to  see  this  mode  of  making  grMt  men  introduced 
into  this  Commonwealth.  I  trust,  Sir,  we  will  rather  strive  to  make  many  middling 
men,  than  a  few  great  or  noble  men.  When  we  adopt  the  En^iah  way  of  mdanir 
great  men,  we  wul  soon  adopt  the  English  way  of  speaking  to  u^m.  I  hvn  heara 
of  but  one  **  nobU  friend"  in  this  Committee,  as  yet;  but.  Sir,  it  is  a  conta^ioiis  qmit. 
There  are  many  sorts  of  great  men.  It  is  not  necessary  to  create  them  m  advene* 
of  the  demands  of  society.  Peculiar  crises  call  them  into  beinsr.  This  sort  of  grcei 
men,  has  always  been  the  creature  of  circumstances.  One  of  uiem  was  once  round 
on  Mount  Horeb,  another  on  the  way  to  Damascus— one  at  Mount  Veraon,  and 
another  was  found  in  the  county  of  Hanover,  with  a  fishing  rod  in  his  hand.  The 
Island  of  Corsica  produced  one,  when  he  was  wanted.  There  is  no  oocasiGii  to  de- 
vise any  plan  for  creating  this  sort  of  rreat  men.  But,  Sir,  under  a  proper  •3^sftenaef 
Government,  we  should  l>e  able  to  mmtiply  other  sorts  of  great  men  a  hundred  fisM, 
and  we  should  not  fail  to  derive  benefits  of  every  sort,  intellectual,  mcnral,  and  political^ 
incomparably  surpassing  any  sacrifice  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  in  commenciBg 
such  a  system. 

One  word  more.  Sir,  and  I  will  not  further  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  Coib- 
mittee.  The  scheme  which  is  contemplated  in  these  resolutions,  is  not  only,  I  thinlr, 
adapted  to  the  general  ffood  of  the  whole  State,  but  especially  to  the  E^aston  p«rt  of 
it.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Aibemarle,  (Mr. 
€rordon,)  it  was  founded  on  a  correct  Knowledge  of  man.  When  we  dkifranchiaeoBe 
class  of  men,  or  deprive  them  of  their  politictS  and  natural  rights,  to  secure  any  p«o» 
perty  or  privilege  we  possess,  we  endanger  that  very  property  and  thoee  very  pnri- 
leges,  more  by  such  disfHnohisements,  than  we  protect  them.  We  give  an  invidioae 
chanicter  to  those  intoresis  and  privileges,  and  we  create  antipathies  against  ounehree. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  hate,  and  to  attempt  to  impair  and  destroy,  that  whech 
is  held  at  his  expense,  and  which  degrades  him  m  his  own  estimation.  For  the  safety) 
then,  and  preservation  of  those  very  interests,  I  would  conceive  this  extensioii  of  «» 
Right  of  Sufirage  indispensable.  If  the  extension  sought  for  in  these  leeelutioM, 
can  be  obtained,  I  am  not  tenacious  of  the  words  or  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  eoofflit. 
I  chose  thus  to  develop  the  principle.  I  aimed  at  no  more,  than  to  shew,  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  addressed  the  Coa^ 
mittee  at  this  time ;  but  on  the  failure  of  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  gentleman  finoBi 
Monongalia,  (Mr.  Wilson,)  I  thought  it  expedient  to  make  another  experimanc  Had 
it  been  ray  object  to  do  more  than  to  expose  the  principle,  I  should  have,  in  a  more 
syllogistic  form,  fortified  and  defended  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based.  But,  evea 
in  this,  I  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  anticipated  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  pi^ 
ceded  me. 

The  question  being  then  taken,  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  very  large  majeeityt 
eleven  only  rising  in  the  affirmative: 

Mr.  Scott  then  gave  notice  that  in  case  the  resolution  ofifered  by  Mr.  Flineantaj-irr 
torday  shall  be  rejected,  he  will  move  the  following: 

JUa^»€d,  That  m  the  apportionment  of  representalion  in  the  Honee  of  Dekntas^ 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively,  and  in  the  Senate  to  «bx»» 
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Ckm  ezdnairdy :  That  the  Houne  of  DelegaiM  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  mem* 
hers ;  and  the  Senate  of  ibrty-ei^ht :  That  the  Senate  shall  have  the  same  Legishk 
tive  powers  in  all  respects  as  the  House  of  Delegates — and  all  appointments  to  office, 
wliich  by  the  Constitution  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislatiire| 
ffhall  be  made  by  a  concurrent  vote. 

liie  Committee  then  rose  and  the  House  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  NoTxnxB  20,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  i^ayer  by  the  Rer.  Bilr. 
TaFior,  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  Amherst,  ofiered  the  following  re8pluti<m : 

JRestUved,  That  during  the  remainder  of  the  ses^n  of  this  Convention,  the  22d  rule 
thereof  shall  be  observed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole ,  and  that  <  <  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Clerk  hereafter  to  keep  a  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  eiid  Committee^  and  to 
insert  in  such  Journal,  if  they  can  be  ascertained,  all  the  proceedings  heretomre  had 
therein." 

Mr.  Wilson  called  for  the  reading  of  the  22drule. 

The  22d  rule  is  as  follows: 

*'  Any  member  on  his  motion  made  for  that  purpose^  on  being  seconded,  provided 
8eve«i  or  the  members  present  be  in  fovor  of  tne  motion,  shall  have  a  ri^t  to  have 
the  Ayes  and  Noes  taken  upon  the  determination  of  any  question,  provided  he  shall 
^ve  notice  of  his  intention  to  call  the  Ayes  and  Noes,  before  the  question  be  put,  and 
m  su(^  ease  the  Hcnise  shall  not  divide,  or  be  counted  on  the  question,  but  the  names 
of  tke  members  shdl  be  called  over  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ayes  and  Noes  shall  be 
respectively  entered  on  the  Journal,  and  the  question  shall  be  decided  as  a  majority 
of  votes  shall  thereupcm  appear:  provided  that  after  the  Ayes  and  Noes  shall  be  sepa- 
rately taken,  and  before  they  are  counted,  or  entered  on  the  Journal,  the  Secretary 
■hall  read  over  the  names  cST  tboee  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  of  those  who 
Toted  in  the  negative;  and  any  member  shall  have  liberty  at  such  reading  to  correct 
may  mistake  which  may  have  been  committed  in  listing  bis  name,  laither  m  the  affir- 
jBstive  or  negative." 

In  sapportmff  the  resolution,  Mr.  T.  observed,  that  it  might  hove  been  foreseen,  and 
must  DOW  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  whole  of  the  important  business  of  this  Conven- 
tion would  be  d<me  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  tiie  Conyention,  as  such,  having 
little  left  foe  it  to  do  but  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
wokd  embody  tham  in  a  regular  form.  If  then  the  privilege  of  recording  his  vote  was 
tmportuit  to  a  Delegate  any  where,  it  was  eminently  so  here ;  for,  the  Committee  was 
nothing  else  but  the  Convention  in  another  form.  The  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
would  be  productive  of  an  economy  of  time.  All  the  members  came  charged  with 
jMMne  grievance  his  constituents  desired  to  have  redressed.  If  they  were  allowed  the 
Oflportunity  of  satisfyinj^  their  constituents,  that  they  had  made  an  attempt  to  discharge 
tie  dutf  entrusted  to  them  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  Tepeating  their  motions  to  that  offset,  in  the  Convention :  the  District  having  seen 
the  course  pursued  by  their  Delegate,  would  be  satisfied,  and  much  time  would  be 
snved.  Such  a  measure  was  not  unsupported  by  precedents.  A  similar  regulation 
Jsad  been  adopted  in  the  Federal  Convention,  when  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  frsmed :  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were  recorded,  and  a  regular  Journal  kept  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Another  precedent  was  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
ih^  New  Toiic  Convention,  in  1830.  He  hoped  that  gentlemen,  who  professed  to 
laope  evtry  thinff  from  a  re-action  in  the  public  mind,  would  ofier  no  opposition  to  a 
proposal  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  opposed  to  the  resolution.  He  had  supposed  that  if^ere  was  any 
hody  of  law  in  the  world  approved  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  and^together  un- 
exceptionable, it  was  the  body  of  Parliamentary  Law.  The  Committee  of  flie  Whole 
mras  one  of  the  most  viduable  institutions  ever  devised  for  focilitatmg  the  business  of 
sk  deliberative'  body.  It  gave  opportunity  for  fiill,  fair  and  free  discussion,  untram- 
jneOed  by  the  forms  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  definitive  action  of  a  Legislative 
Asseiiil^.  Tet  here,  sud  Mr.  Lei^^,  we  have  a  proposition  to  abolish  all  distinction 
between  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  House  in  its  Conventional  capaci^. 
Ice  ^hd  will  be  to  make  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Convention — ^the  only  re- 
^i^miw^ing  (hfierence  will  be  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the  one  is  called  a  Chairman, 
«i>d  the  other  a  President  I  differ  entirely  m>m  the  gentleman's  view  of  the  matter. 
1  hold  that  there  is  a  great  and  essential  diffisrence  between  the  two,  and  in  that  dif^ 

^ >  it  is  that  the  excellence  uid  advantage  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  entirely 

But  there  is  precedent  for  it.    The  gentleman  has  quoted  two,  but  the  first 
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i^them  is  no  preeedent  at  all ;  for  the  Conyention  of  '87  voted  not  by  membera,  bat 
by  States,  and  it  was  necessair  to  declare,  which  States  were  for,  and  which  were 
against  any  proposition,  in  order  to  determine  the  question.  It  is  true  that  such  a  rule 
was  adopted  by  the  Conyention  of  New  York,  which  sat  at  Albany  in  1820.  Why,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  there  was  in  that  Convention  such  bidding  in 
the  auction  of  popularity,  as  never  was  known  on  earth  before.  It  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  there  in  order  to  record  the  bids,  but  here  there  is  no  biding  that  I 


know  of,  and  if  there  shall  be  any,  there  can  be  no  need  of  recording  it ;  for  the  opi- 
nions we  deliver  here,  are  as  well  known  by  the  public,  as  if  they  were  recorded  on 
<mr  Journal. 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  the  gentleman  irom  Chesterfield,  had  not  been  very  happy 
in  his  appeal  to  experience ;  he  had  said  that  no  such  example  could  be  furniaheo. 
There  have  been  many  deliberative  bodies,  they  are  of  ancient  origin ;  but  there  have 
been  only  a  few  Conventions,  and  they  belong  to  modem  times.  We  have  adduced 
the  experience  of  two  of  these  Conventions;  whether  the  same  expedient  be  resorted 
to  in  the  others  which  have  been  holden,  I  cannot  tell :  but  it  is  ver3rprobable.  But, 
how  has  the  gentleman  succeeded  in  shewing,  that  the  case  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion was  so  entirely  dissimilar,  as  to  furnish  no  precedent  for  this  body  ?  The  ffentle- 
man  says,  it  is  because  the  votes  there  taken,  were  given,  not  by  individuals,  bat  by 
States.  But,  surely  there  was  no  more  need  to  recora  the  votes  on  that  account,  than 
if  they  had  been  given  by  individuals.  I  can  see  no  distinction  whatever,  in  princi- 
ple; we  may  just  as  well  record  our  votes,  as  they  recorded  theirs,  llie  experience 
we  have  already  had  in  this  Convention,  proves  the  utility  of  the  plan;  for  we  haye 
already  been  compelled  to  resort  to  it.  We  have  been  greatly  crowded  by  company, 
who  liave  almost  mingled  themselves  with  the  members.  This  may  be  the  ca«e  again, 
and  we  may  be  again  compelled  to  take  the  same  course.  It  occupies  little  more  time 
to  recKvd  the  names  than  it  does  to  call  them,  and  surely  we  have  not  shewn  ouTBcIyeB 
penurious  of  time.  As  to  the  auction  of  popularity ,  of  which  the  gentleman  spoke,  I 
nave  nothing  to  say,  because  he  has  disclaimed  any  personal  allusion.  Whether  he  is 
right  in  his  opinion  of  the  New  York  Convention  m  this  respect,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
have  read  the  Journal  of  their  Debates,  and  I  did  not  perceive  the  evidence  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  thought  their  proceeding  were  such  as  did  honour  to  the  State, 
and  1  consider  them  well  worthy  of  our  imitetion. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  judging  from  appearances  as  to  what  the  gentleman's  object 
was,  he  thought  he  had  taken  a  very  round-about  way  to  get  at  it :  his  more  direct 
and  obvious  course  would  have  been  to  move  at  once  to  abrogate  the  Conmiittee  of 
the  Whole.  His  resolution  did  that  in  effect;  for,  why  have  any  Committee  <^  the 
Whole,  if  its  proceedings  are  to  be  attended  with  the  same  formau^,  and  to  have  the 
aame  effect  as  those  of  the  original  body  ?  The  gentleman  had  better  march  Bp  at 
once,  fairly,  to  his  object.  He  has  quoted  precedents,  said  Mr.  S.,  and  what  are  they  ? 
He  ventures  to  suppose  that  the  precedents  in  the  Conventions  of  all  the  States  ara 
in  his  fiivour :  it  is  a  bold  supposition.  Tet  it  is  a  little  extraordinary,  that  that  gen- 
tleman has  contented  himself  with  supposing,  and  has  forborne  to  examine.  ThM 
will  appear  strange  to  any  one  who  knows  with  what  accuracy  that  goitlenian  fur- 
nishes information,  and  what  pains  he  takes  to  be  exact  in  all  bis  facts.  If,  indeed, 
the  gentleman  has  examined,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  there  have  been  thirty  Con- 
ventions in  this  country,  which  have  had  the  same  service  to  perform  as  this ;  and  yat 
out  of  that  whole  number,  there  have  been  but  two  which  have  so  much  as  thongbtof 
recording  their  nroceedings  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  One  law  seems  to  have  go- 
verned bodies  or  that  kind,  ever  since  they  existed,  and  I  am  not  in  fiivour  of  any  m- 
novation.  It  is  a  measure  likely  to  end  in  no  good,  and  there  is  not  the  least  shadow 
of  necessity  for  it. 

The  question  being  now  about  to  be  put, 

Mr.  (iordon  demuided  that  it  should  be  taken  by  Yeas  and  Nays.  It  was  acoor- 
dingly  so  taken,  when  the  Yeas  and  Nays  stood  as  follows : 

Ayta — ^Messrs.  Goods,  Anderson,  Cofiinan,  Williamson,  M*Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Baxte?,  Mercer,  EEenderson,  Cooke,  Opie,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Georffe, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oriee^, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddndge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilaooi 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Gordon,  Thompson  and  Joynes — 39. 

Kota — Messrs.  Monroe,  {Prea't.)  Jones,  iioigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Oieater- 
field,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  HarnaoB, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Imller,  Mason,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Lftiflk 
of  Halifkx,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Barbour  of  Orange,  Stenard,  HolUday,  P«>w<^ 
Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  CulpeMr, 
Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Grigsby,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Mesne,  OUa- 
fem>.  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin—Sl. 

So  the  House  refiised  to  rescind  the  rale  as  proposed,  and  to  record  their  proceed- 
ings  in  Connnittee  of  the  Whole. 
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The  CoiiT«iitioii  then  proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  and  went  into  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair;  and  the  question  still  beiuf  on  the 
third  resolation  reported  by  the  Legislatiye  Committee^  and  amended  by  the  Conyen- 
tion,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Rig:ht  of  Suffira^  shall  continne  to  be  exercised  by  all  who 
now  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution ;  and  shall  be  extended,  1st,  to  erery 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  resident  therein,  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yeais^^Jwho  owns,  and  has  posseased  for  six  months,  or  who  has  acquired 
by  marriaff^,  descent  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  assessed  to  the  value  of  not  lew  than 
dollars,  ibr  the  pajnnent  of  taxes^  if  such  assessment  shall  be  required  br 
law ;  2d,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  m  fee,  in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  land, 
the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be  dollaxs ;  3d,  or  who  shall  own,  and  have 

possessed  a  leasehold  estate,  with  the  evidence  of  title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally 
not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  which  shall  be  unexpired,  of  the  annual  value  or 
rent  of  dollars ;  4th,  or  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a 

boiise-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  election  dis- 
trict, where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  pi^ecedinff  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same: 
Provided,  nevertheUss,  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  not  be  exercised  bv  any  person 
of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  m  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer)  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine^  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,,  nor  by  any  person  convicted  of 
any  infamous  offence ;  nor  by  citizens  born  without  the  Commonwealth,  unless  thev 
shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years  immediately  precedin|f  the  election  at  which 
they  shall  ofkr  to  vote,  and  two  years  preceding  the  said  election,  in  the  county,  city, 
borough  or  election  di^rict,  where  they  shall  o&r  to  vote,  (the  mode  of  proving  such 
previous  residence,  when  disputed,  to  be  prescribed  by  law),  and  shall  poMeas,  more- 
over, some  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  above  enumerated." 

Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  oat  all  after 
the  words  "  Resolved,  that,"  and  inserting  the  following  as  a  nubetitute : 

"  Every  male  citizen  of  the  Commonw^lth,  resident  therein  (otlwr  than  free  ne- 
Cioea  and  mulattoes,)  aged  21  jears  and  upwards,  qualified  to  exercise  the  Bight  of 
Soffrage  by  the  existing  Constitution  and  laws, — 

And  eveiy  such  citizen  being  possessed,  or  whose  tenant  fiv  years,  at  will  and  at 
muffennce,  is  possessed,  of  land  of^the  assessed  value  of  dollars,  and  having  an 

estate  of  fireehold  therein, — 

And  every  such  citizen  being  possessed,  as  tenant  in  common,  joint-tenant  or  co- 
parcener, dran  interest  in  or  ^are  of  land,  and  having  an  estate  of  fireehold  therein, 
mch  interest  or  share  being  of  the  value  of  dcHlars^ — 

And  every  snch  citizen,  oeing  entitled  to  a  reversion,  or  vested  remainder  in  fee, 
expectant  on  any  estate  for  life,  or  lives  in  land  of  the  assessed  value  of  dollars^ — 
And  every  such  citizen,  being  possessed  of  a  leasehold  estate  in  land,  claiming  un- 
der a  lease,  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  lessee,  absolutely,  or  upon  ^yment  of  a 
fine,  or  per^mance  of  other  condition,  the  yearly  value  of  such  land  being 
dollars^ — 

Each  and  every  such  citizen,  unless  his  title  shall  have  come  to  him  by  descent, 
devise,  marriage  or  marriage  settlement,  having  been  so  possessed  or  eiititled  for  six 


And  no  other  persons. 

Shall  be  qualiftdd  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  coonty,  dty, 
or  borough,  respectively,  wherein  the  land  lieth : — 

JPronitd,  That  no  i>erson  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  more  than  once,  or  at  more  places 
tkan  one,  in  any  election ; — 

Andy  promded,  That  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  in  the 
Imnd  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  qualified  to  vote ; — 

jJAdjjtramded,  That  the  Legislature  may,  by  law.  deprive  any  persons  of  the  Rij^t 
of  Suffrage,  fi>r  crimes,  whereof  they  shall  or  may  be  convicted.' 

The  amendment  having  been  read,  and  the  question  upon  it  propounded  ftom  the 
C^uur,  Mr.  Leigh  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect — 

Mr.  Chairman,— It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  in  submitting  this  propodtion,  and  m  the 
enmest  endeavour  I  am  going  to  make  to  explain  the  principle  it  is  founded  on,  to 
matntsin  it  as  the  wisest  and  surest  foundation  of  a  Representative  Republic,  and  par- 
tibolarly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  thus  to  recommend 
it  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Committee,  I  am  taking  a  task  upon  myseU, 
utterly  nugatory,  as  well  as  Uborious  and  ungracious.  For,  it  seems,  pUinl^  ^^^^^f 
to  be  the  jeneral  opinion,  that  any  effort  to  preserve  a  landed  qualification  of  toe 
Ri^ht  of  Suffrage  must  faU-  Yet,  if  it  shaU  fail,  the  principal  reason  of  its  Mure,  I 
am  persuaded,  will  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  oi>inion  that  it  certainly  wiU  fiul, 
rmthoT  than  that  it  ought  to  fiiil.  It  happens  in  most  political  questions  and  controveraes 
in  o<ir  day  and  nation,  that  the  first  exertion  of  men's  minds  is  to  ascertain  which  way 
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the  majority  is,  mnd  if  that  point  can  be  ascertained,  it  generally  in  iact  (and  in  tlie 
opinion  of  many,  riffhtly  too)  sways  and  determines  the  majority.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  the  landed  qualification  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage    '      ' 


^  ^  _    stands  approred  in  my 

^.nent,  by  principle  and  experience,  andihe  more  I  have  reflected  and  the  more 

i  have  observed  upon  the  subject,  the  more  strongly  approved ;  and  a  departure  from 
it  is  condemned,  in  my  view  of  thin^,  by  the  experience  of  the  other  States  of  tbk 
Union.    In  almost  every  instance,  m  which  our  sister  States  have  broken  up  old 
foundations,  and  departed  from  the  landed  qualification  of  Suffiage,  they  have  nro- 
ceeded  eventually  and  instantaneously,  to  Universal  Suffrage — I  say,  instantaneously — 
for  speaking  in  regard  to  the  life  of  a  nation,  the  transition  is  instantaneons.    States 
never  go  upward,  in  affairs  of  this  kind---their  course  is  always  downwaxd--tliA 
downward  course  b  easy, the  downward  tendency  constant;  and  downtown  they  n^^ 
to  those  extremes  of  democracy,  which  have  always  ended,  and'will  always  end,  in 
licence  and  anarchy,  and  thence,  by  inevitable  consequence,  in  despotism.    The  nist 
wish  of  my  heart  is  for  a  practical,  regular,  stable.  Republican   Government;  to 
which,  in  my  apprehension,  violent  extremes  of  all  kinds  are  equally  dangerous  and 
hostile.    And  perceiving  (as  I  do  but  too  clearly  for  my  own  peace  of  mmd)  that  if 
we  too  depart  from  the  landed  qualification  of  Suffrag^,  we  shall,  not  stop  short  of 
Universal  Suffirage,  in  the  end— believing,  indeed,  that  it  is  Universal  Suffiraffe,  in  ef> 
feet,  to  which  the  views  of  many  gentlemen  obviously  tend — and  feeling  the  naost 
anxious  tbrebodings  of  danger  to  afi  regular  Government,  firom  the  admission  of  the 
~>rinciple  into  our  mstitutions — I  am,  therefore,  desirous  to  extend  the  Right  of  8nf- 

of  the  r    '  •" 


,;^j  only  to  tliose  who  are  within  the  equity  of  the  original  principle  of  the  freehold 

quuification,  on  which  the  founders  of  our  Government  placed  it. 

When  my  friend  from  Augusta  (Mr.  Johnson)  gave  the  Committee  his  intetprela* 
tion  of  the  first  resolution  of  tne  Legislative  Committee,  and  endeavoured  to  shew  im, 
that  the  proposal  to  apportion  the  representation  according  to  the  wlute  population 
only,  was  tantamount  to,  and  really  meant,  an  apportionment  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  qualified  voters ;  and  then  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  scheme 
of  apportioning  the  representation,  thus  expounded  and  understood,  before  it  was  vet 
determined  who  should  be  the  qualified  voters,  I  saw  at  once,  and  wondered  he  did 
not  see,  that  that  argument  went  beyond  and  beside  the  purpose  for  which  he  used 
It — ^that  it  would  chiefly  affect  the  question  concerning  the  qualification  of  the  Right 
of  Suffrage — ^that,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  and  a  very  few  others,  all  those  who 
are  for  apportioning  representation  according  to  white  population  only,  if  that  should 
be  understood  to  mean  according  to  the  quuified  voters,  would  be  intent  on  making 
every  white  man  a  qualified  voter.  That  this  was  the  effect  of  the  argument,  soon 
appeared  firom  the  sentiments  avowed  by  one  of  his  own  colleagues  (Mr.  M'Coy). 
The  gentleman  from  Augusta  has  thus  lent  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  nrinciple  of 
Universal  Suffrage;  which,  I  am  sure,  he  deprecates  as  earnestly  as  I  do.  He  has 
borne  a  main  part  in  bringing  us  into  this  fearful  strait  between  ScyUa  and  CJutrybdiM; 
and.  confidently  trusting  that  the  Siren*s  voice  cannot  lure  him  to  the  fiital  shore.  I 
implore  him  to  lend  me  his  aid,  now — or  rather,  to  put  his  own  strong  and  skilnil 
hand  to  the  helm,  and,  if  possible,  save  us  firom  being  dashed  against  the  impending 
rock  of  destruction.  Our  hopes  of  avoiding  the  whirlpool  which  threatens  to  mgulpE 
alljimust  rest  on  others. 

There  is.  Sir,  one  feature  in  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  this 
subject,  so  strikingly  unjust^  I  may  say,  so  glaringly  absurd,  that  I  can  hardly  think 
it  was  intended;  but  I  mentioned  it  here,  some  days  agOj  and  no  friend  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  resolution,  has  proposed  any  amendment  m  its  details  in  this  particular. 
Observe,  Sir— tlie  resolution  provides,  that  the  owners  of  the  smaller  fireehold  estates 
in  land,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  unless  their  land  be  of  a  certain  assessed  vaJne, 
though  the  owners  must  pay  some  land  tax,  no  matter  how  trivial  the  value  of  their 
land  may  be ;  but,  if  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  shall  reside  on  one  of  these 
small  fireeholds,as  tenant  of  the  owner  or  by  his  permission,  paying  anv  revenne  tax, 
of  what  kind  or  how  trivial  soever,  such  house-keeper  and  head^  a  nmily  shall  be 
aUowed  to  vote,  though  his  Umdlord  shall  not.  Can  this  be  right?  Can  it  posstUr 
be  intended.'  I  must  still  think,  that  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  inaccuracy  in  the  details 
of  the  resolution,  which  will  be,  as  it  easily  mav  be,  corrected :  and  I  mention  it  now 
again,  as  I  did  before,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  or  shewing  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be 
against  indulging  in  an  intemperate  ze4l  for  innovation,  miscalled  reform,  lest  we  mn 
into  gross  inconsistencies,  and  produce  new  and  greater  inconveniences  or  wrongs 
than  those  we  propose  to  remedy. 

Permit  me  now.  Sir,  to  explain  succinctly  my  own  proposition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  propose,  that  all  who  now  enjoy  the  Right  of  8ufia|^,  shall  oos- 
tinue  to  exercise  it.  According  to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  law* 
on  this  subject,  it  is  land,  a  freehold  estate  in  land,  of  a  certain  quantity,  without  regard 
to  Its  quality  or  value,  which  ascertains  the  right  of  the  owner  to  vote.*    We  sra  told, 

uK^ilu^^  ft»eboM  V»M««»tfoBof  Sufti^e  in  Virginia,  tee  Bar.  Code,  rcLhe.SL^9-' 
«  Brtty  m.to  «U««»  of  Uu.  d»m»oow«ath,  si^twwityHHi^Sii,  (other  tto 
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tfiat  these  regnlationfl  operate  very  unequaQy ;  for  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
land  is  worth  ten,  twenty,  fiflj  doUars  per  acre,  while  in  other  parts,  and  often  in  the 
same  county,  it  is  worth  less  than  a  dollar  per  acre.    And  this  is  very  true.    Again 
we  are  told,  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  there  are  large  tracts  of  barren  land,  and 
in  the  Western  country,  particularly,  vast  bodies  of  mountainous  land  unfit  for  culti- 
vation ;  that  these  lands  aSbrd  the  holders  of  them  the  means  of  creating  freeholders 
and  voters,  pro  re  iiate,  to  answer  occasional  electioneering  purposes ;  and  that  this  is 
a  shameful  and  intolerable  abuse.     And,  since  the  meetingof  tins  Convention,  I  have 
heard  the  existence  of  this  abuse,  in  some  parts  of  Uie  Western  country,  to  a  very 
enormous  extent,  asserted  by  a  delegate  from  that  quarter  of  the  State ;  but  to  my 
great  satisfaction  (thoog-h,  considering  from  whom  the  first  information  came,  roucb 
to  my  surprise)  I  have  since  heard  the  fact  of  such  abuses  being  either  frequent,  or 
carried  to  any  great  extent,  strenuously  denied,  on  this  floor,  by  another  gentleman 
fiom  the  nine  quarter.     Some  abuses  of  the  kind,  I  doubt  not,  there  have  been,  in 
the  West  and  in  the  East  too ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  cannot  buttliink,  that  they  must 
hive  been  very  rare.     For,  the  provision  of  the  election  law,  which  requires  that  the 
title  in  the  land,  unless  derivea  by  marriage,  descent  or  devise,  shall  have  been  ac- 
quired  six  months  before  the  owner  of  it  presents  himself  at  the  polls  to  vote,  which 
was  intended  to  prevent  such  abuses,  must,  in  practice,  have  proved  generally  efiec» 
tual  to  prevent  mem;  since  it  cannot  often  happen,  that  the  person  who  desires  to 
make  a  voter  hj  making  a  freeholder,  does  or  can  foresee  the  want  of  the  vote  so  long 
before  the  election  at  which  it  is  to  be  given.    Such  abuses  too,  are  in  their  nature, 
▼erj  open  to  detection,  and  eas^  to  be  exposed.    Although,  therefore,  I  am  sensible, 
that  the  existing  regulation  of  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  does  operate  unequally,  by 
reason  of  the  inequalities  in  the   value  of  lands— and  although  it  may  be   liable 
(for  what  regulation  is  not  liable.^  to  some  abuse — ^yet  I  am  very  sure,  that  it 
brings  to  the  polls,  the  great  bodjr  of  the  settled  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
free,  allodial  cultivators  of  the  soil  for  their  own  use ;  and  admits  but  few,  very  few 
others.     Imperfections  there  may  be  in  the  present  regulation — but  imperfections 
which  ought  not  to  condemn  it — such  imperfections  as  are  incident  to  all  general 
negulations,  and  indeed  to  all  human  institutions;  such  as  perhaps,  it  would  be  hardly 
poesible  to  avoid.    Besides,  Sir,  I  hold  that  there  is  a  wide  diflTerence  between  the  re- 
Tumi  in  the  first  instance,  to  confer  a  r!  *lit,  which  ought  not  to  be  conferred,  and  the 
faking'  away  a  right,  which  has  been  already  conferred  and  lon^  enjoyed,  because  in 
iostice  and  good  policy  it  ought  originally  to  have  been  withheld.    If  I  had  found  the 
Right  of  Suffivge  extended  ever  so  far  beyond  what  I  consider  the  proper  point,  how- 
eyer  I  might  have  lamented  it,  I  should  have  hesitated  long  before  I  touched  it.     Im- 
perious necessity  only  should  have  induced  roe  to  assent  to  new  restrictions.    There 
IS  no  such  necessity  here.    Thoujrh  a  freehold  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land  in  Jeffer- 
son, may  be  worth  five  hundred  dollars,  while  the  like  quantity  of  land  on  the  sandy 
ridges  of  the  East  or  in  the  broken  mountainous  districto  of  the  West,  may  not  exceed  in 
▼alue  fif\y  or  even  twenty  dollars,  still  the  owner  of  the  one,  cultivating  it  for  his 
maintenance,  has  a  common  interest  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  other,  and  is  affected 
by  whatever  affects  the  general  interests  of  the  State  or  the  local  interests  of  his  own 
eounty.     I  have  explained  my  views  on  this  |)oint  the  more  fully,  because  I  know 
there  are  some  gentlemen  who  differ  with  me  in  opinion  concerning  it,  while  they 
eoncur  with  me  as  to  the  general  principle  of  a  landed  qualification. 

In  the  next  place,  I  propose  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  &11  freeholders  of 
land,  which  though  not  equal  in  quantity  to  that  now  required  as  a  qualification,  is 
yet  equal  in  value  to  tlie  average  <^  the  smaller  freeholds  which  now  constitute  the 
qualification.    A  man  may  be  the  owner  of  one  or  two  acres  of  land,  with  a  mill, 

l»ttoe»,  or  nek  as  have  refiiMd  to  give  aflturanea  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth.}  being  poMeiwed, 
or  whose  tenaot  for  jean,  at  will,  or  at  sufferance,  is  possessed,  of  twenty -five  acres  ofland,  with  a  house, 
the  aaperficial  content  or  the  foundation  whereof  is  twelve  feet  square,  or  eoual  to  that  quantity,  and  a 
pianratkm  thereon,  or  fifty  acres  of  unimproved  land,  or  a  lot  or  part  of  lot  of  land  in  a  city  or  town  efltal>- 
IMied  br  act  of  General  Assembly,  with  a  bouse  thereon  of  the  like  superficial  content  or  quantity,  having, 
in  mach  land,  an  estate  of  freehoki  at  the  least,  and  unless  the  title  shall  have  come  to  him  by  descent,  do- 

-      •      •  -    ■  •  ' "^ ,shall 


▼Me,  marriage,  or  marriage  settlement,  haviitf  been  so  possessed  six  months,  and  no  other  person,  s 
be  qoalified  to  vote  for  delegates  to  serve  in  General  Assembly,  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough  respec- 
tireiy,  in  which  the  land  lieth.  tf  the  fifty  acres  of  land,  being  one  entire  parcel,  lie  in  several  coun- 
ties, the  bolder  shall  vote  in  that  county  wherein  the  greater  part  of  the  land  lieth,  only ;  and,  if  the 
twenty-five  acres  of  land,  behig  one  entire  parcel,  be  in  several  counties,  the  holder  shall  vote  in  that 
eoonty  wherein  the  house  stan^Bth,  only.  In  right  of  land  holden  by  parceners,  ioint  tenants  or  tenant* 
in  eoounoo,  but  one  vote  shall  be  given  by  all  the  holders  capable  of  voting,  who  may  be  present,  and 
agree  to  vote  for  the  aame  ouididate,  or  candidates,  unless  the  quantity  of  land,  in  case  partition  had  been 
"    thereof,  be  auflicient  to  entitle  every  holder  present  to  vote  separately,  or  unless  some  one  or  more 


wealth,  ihall  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  Right  of  SnifVage  therein,  except  citisens  thereof  employed 
abroad  m  the  service  of  the  UnUod  Sutet,  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  whose  foreign  reaidenco  is  oe- 
caeioned  by  aiKh  •ervice.'* 
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taniwiT,  or  other  fixtures  upon  it,  eqoil  or  fiur  exceeding  in  value,  maaj  traetvof  fif^ 
scree  of  unimproTed  land,  or  of  twenty-five  acree  with  a  email  dweUtng  honee  rnxm 
them.     I  would  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  freeholders  of  this  claee ;  to  all  free- 
boldere  of  land  of  a  certain  aaeeeeed  value ;  say,  fifty  dollars,  or  if  yon  please,  twenty- 
five  dollars— I  am  not  particular  about  the  sum  with  which  the  blank  shall  be  filled. 
Then,  Sir,  I  propose  to  extend  the  right,  to  all  parceners,  joint  tenanto  and  tenants  in 
eonunon,  of  lands  of  such  an  assessed  value,  that  the  share  of  each  shall  be  equal  in 
value,  no  matter  how  small  in  quantity^  to  the  value  of  the  small  fireebolds  held  in 
severalty,  which  I  have  just  now  descnbed.    I  propose  to  extend  the  r^t,  fiuther, 
to  all  remainder-men  and  reversioners  in  fee,  expectant  on  estates  for  lire  or  lives,  so 
that  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  be  such  that  the  estate  in  remainder  or  reveinoa 
may  be  fidrly  estimated  at  an  equal  value  with  that  of  the  small  fi-eeholds  held  in  pos- 
session.   I  know  that  the  value  of  such  interests  depends  on  the  complement  or  du- 
ration of  life  of  the  tenant  in  possession ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  here  for  the  acco- 
lacy  which  would  be  proper  in  making  a  bargain ;  and  a  general  rule  may  be  easily 
laid  down,  which  will  answer  the  present  purpose;  as  if  we  should  estimate  the  lite 
estate  equal  to  one-third,  and  the  remainder  in  fee  equal  to  two- thirds,  of  the  whole 
fee-simple  value  of  the  land,  and  regulate  the  extent  of  this  particular  qualification 
accordingly.    Lastly,  I  propose  to  give  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  all  tenants  for  veaiv, 
heading  under  leases  renewable  at  their  own  option,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  om 
performance  of  other  condition.    These  are  estates  for  years,  only  m  name ;  they  arft , 
in  truth,  fixed,  permanent  and  independent  interests.    Such  leases  are  generaUy  pur^ 
chased  £w  a  consideration  presently  paid ;  and  only  a  ground-rent,  very  small  and 
very  &r  short  of  the  annual  value  of  tne  property,  is  reserved.    Such  lessees  are  little, 
if  at  all,  dependent  on  the  favour  of  their  landlords.    But  I  would  require,  that  the 
property  should  be  of  a  given  value;  if  estimated  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
fee-simple,  it  should  be  sc»newhat  greater  than  the  assessed  value  of  the  small  free- 
holds ;  if  estimated  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  rent  reserved,  that  should  be  very 
small.    I  am  at  present  regardless  of  details,  being  only  desirous  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  propose  to  regulate  the  Right  of  Suffif&|^,  which  is,  to  require  some 
certain,  fixed,  permanent,  independent  interest  in  lanc^  as  the  qualification  of  the 
▼oter.    And  to  any  extent  to  which  this  principle  can  in  reason  be  carried,  to  that 
extent  I  am  willing  to  go :  but,  to  go  farther-T-to  depart,  in  any  degree,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  substantial  and  permanent  landed  qualification — this  is  idiat,  in  my  opinion, 
the  tme  theory  of  pure  Republican  €k»vemment,  and  all  experience  of  the  practical 
operation  of  political  institutions,  at  home  and  in  our  sister  States,  far  fiom  dictating 
to  be  done,  warn  us  not  to  do. 

The  Legislative  Committee  proposes  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffivge,  to  every 
leaseholder  of  a  term  orinnally  not  less  than  five  vears,  yielding  an  annual  rent  of  a 
certain  amount,  though  but  a  month  or  a  week  of  the  term  shall  be  left  unexpired 
when  the  lessee  shaU  present  himself  at  the  polls ;  and  to  every  person,  who  for 
twelve  months  next  prcM^ing,  has  been  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  family,  within 
the  countv  or  town  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed 
with,  and  shall  have  paid,  a  revenue  tax,  of  any  kind,  on  anv  subject,  or  to  any 
emount.  As  to  these  housekeepers  and  heads  of  fiunilies,  which  the  proposition  dis- 
tinguishes from  termors  of  five  years,  as  well  as  firom  freehold  owners  of  land,  they 
oasust  be  persons  resident  on  the  lands  of  others — ^they  must  be  either  tenants  from 
jrear  to  year,  paying  rent— or  tenants  at  the  will  of  others,  on  whose  bounty  they  axe 
dependent  for  a  home  and  a  shelter — or  squatters,  who  have  trespassed  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  lands  of  others.  These  last,  to  be  sure,  may  be  independent  of  the 
owners  of  the  land,  and  ready  enough,  ouite  too  ready,  to  set  them  at  defiance ;  and 
they,  I  hope,  are  not  within  the  intent,  though  they  are  within  the  words,  of  the  new 
regulation  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  which  Sie  Legidative  Committee  has  proposed 
4o  us.  But  what  wm  be  the  condition  of  the  tenant  at  will,  who  b  indexed  to  the 
mere  bounty  of  his  landlord,  for  the  shelter  that  covers  his  head  ?  or  of  the  tenant 
<ftora  year  to  ytai,  or  of  the  termor  of  a  five  years  lease,  rendering  a  rent  quarterijr, 
^alAyearly  or  yearly,  equal  to  the  full  annual  value  of  the  land  ?  is  it  expected,  is  it 
really  believed,  that  men  in  this  situation,  will  or  can  vote  without  any  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  their  landlords?  that  the  tenant,  when  he  goes  to  give  his  vote,  will  have  no 
care  to  conciliate  the  favor,  or  to  avoid  tlie  resentment,  of  the  man,  who  may  issue 
Jus  distress  warrant  whenever  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  take  the  bed  on  which  his 
etck  wife  is  lying,  or  tlie  cradle  from  his  new-bom  child  ?  Sir,  the  landlord  holds  snch 
«  tenant  by  the  very  strings  of  his  heart.  He  has  the  power,  with  the  slightest 
twitch,  to  drag  him  to  the  polb,  and  to  dictate  liis  vote.  Not  the  pusillanimity  only, 
hst  the  very  virtues  of  the  man,  may  serve  to  ensure  his  dependence,  and  implicit 
ehedience  to  the  master-power  which  constrains  his  will.  U  the  landlord  be  indul- 
^•■**"d  kind— if  with  power  to  exact  his  due  by  summary  process  of  distress^  he 
yet  forbears  to  do  so,  out  of  a  kind  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  tenant,  or  a  geneioos 
•yrapraiy  with  any  misfortunes  which  have  befiOlen  him,  he  binds  the  tenant  to  him 
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farf  firror :  if  there  bemtitade  in  the  hmnan  heart,  rach  a  tenant  will  reepeot  the 
wiihee  of  each  a  hmdlord ;  and  the  case  will  be  nure  indeed,  in  which  he  will  hesitate 
to  give  his  vote  at  the  polk,  according  to  the  landlord's  desire  or  suggestion,  or  his 
di^iteet  hint.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hard  and  rigorous  landlord  may  address  his 
dictation  to  the  distresses  or  fears  of  his  tenant ;  and  may,  in  general,  command  his 
▼ote,  by  the  terror  of  a  constable  at  his  door,  with  a  distress  warrant  in  his  hand. 
The  poor  man,  who  loves  his  wile  and  children,  will  look  to  their  welfare  and  con^ 
Ibrt  as  the  first  object  of  his  care,  and  will  find  in  the  pride  of  political  independence, 
no  consolation  for  the  misery  in  which  it  majr  involve  them.  Thus  It  is.  Sir,  that  all 
extremes  approach.  This  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  profeieedlv  (and,  I  will 
not  doubt,  sincerely)  designed  to  raise  the  poor  to  a  level  with  the  rich  m  political 
power,  wul  only  increase  the  power  of  the  rich :  fi>r,  it  may  safelv  be  affirmed,  as  a 
general  consequence  of  the  prmciple,  that,  to  five  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  tenants 
at  will,  the  mere  dependents  on  the  bounty  of  the  rich,  or  to  tenants  firom  year  to 
year,  or  to  your  termors  of  Bvo  jears,  rendering  a  full  rent,  b,  in  effect,  to  nve  the 
Jandlord  as  many  votes,  in  addition  to  his  own,  as  he  has  tenants.  We  higre  ul  heard 
cf  the  interest  m  landlords  of  England  in  their  counties — an  interest  transferrible  at 
their  pleasure,  which  is  continuaffy  influencing,  and  often  determining,  the  fitte  of 
elections.  What  is  it  ?  how  acquired  ?  and  how  exerted  ?  The  explanation  is  very 
ample.  The  great  landholder  lets  to  his  tenant  a  petty  forty  shilling  freehold,  which 
qna&fies  lam.  to  vote  in  elections ;  and  with  this,  he  leases  to  him  a  farm  for  a  term 
c^  years,  at  a  foil  rent  of  £50^  JSlOO,  or  JS500,  with  a  clause  of  re-entry,  and  the 
legal  power  to  di8train,«for  rent  m  arrear.  Such  a  tenant  is  expected  to  give  his  vote, 
whenever  he  abaJl  be  called  upon,  according  to  his  landlord's  will  and  pleasure,  just 
as  mnch  as  he  is  expected  to  pay  his  rent  when  due ;  and  the  vote,  is  given,  as  cer- 
tainly, I  doubt  not  nr  more  certainly,  than  the  rent  is  paid ;  it  being  the  only  part  of 
the  consideration,  which  the  tenant  fijQds  no  trouble  in  paying.  I  shall  be  told,  no 
doubt,  as  I  have  been  ofien  told,  that  toe  may  rely  on  the  political  virtue  of  this  peo- 
ple, as  a  complete  safeguard  against  the  exertion,  or  even  the  existence,  of  any  such 
mfloenee  of  the  landlord  over  his  tenant.  The  virtue  of  the  people  is  resorted  to  to 
solve  all  difficulties.  To  me  it  seems  passing  strange,  that  an  argument  should  be 
drawn  frmn  the  present  existence  of  political  virtue,  against  the  system,  under  which 
that  viitne  has  grown  up  and  attained  its  utmost  strength,  and  in  favor  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple, the  obvious  tendency  of  which  is,  to  expose  that  virtue  to  temptation  and  cor- 
ruption. And,  with  regard  to  that  political  influence,  which  a  landlord  may  acquire 
civer  his  tenan^  by  kindness,  indulgence  and  fiivor,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  virtues 
both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  far  from  tending  to  counteract  such  an  influence|l^ 
have  a  tendency  to  beget,  to  foster  and  confirm  it.  I  own,  that,  at  this  time,  and 
perhaps  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come,  it  is  not  probable,  that  any  landlord  will 
dare  to  exercise  a  political  influence  over  his  tenant,  by  a  rigorous  exertion  of  the 
powers  which  such  a  creditor  has  over  such  a  debtor ;  but  the  time  may  come,  the 
time  sooner  or  later  will  surely  come,  when,  in  the  agitation  of  those  violent  political 
contests,  which  certainly  no  man  hopes  or  believes  to  be  impossible  or  improbable  in 
this  Commonwealth,  and  which  are  so  peculiarly  calculatea  to  excite  the  passions  of 
naen,  and  to  make  them  regardless  of  the  political  morality  of  the  means  by  which 
party  purposes  can  be  accomplished,  we  may  expect  to  see  landlords  exerting  their 
influence  ever  their  tenants,  m  whatever  way  such  an  influence  may  be  most  effec- 
tnally  exerted.  Let  there  be  one  succefwful  example  of  the  kind,  and  there  will  soon 
be  imitation  enough ;  and  the  exertion  of  this  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence, 
which  viewed  at  a  distance  and  in  the  abstract,  is  an  object  of  just  abomination,  will 
aeon  come  to  be  regarded,  as  natural,  fair  and  lentimate.  What  expedient  will  then 
be  resorted  toto  preserve  the  tenant's  independence,  and  exempt  him,  as  a  voter  at 
tieie  polls,  from  the  influence  of  his  landlord  ?  Sir,  I  have  heard  it  hinted  already — 
not  yet  indeed  openly  upon  this  floor — but  it  has  been  hinted,  that  the  remedy  is 
quite  obvious  and  easy— only  abolish  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  distrain  for  rent  in 
mirear.  Suppose  it  shall  be  adopted^-as  in  my  conscience  I  believe  it  will  be.  and 
that  at  no  distant  day — ^what  tiien  ?  Would  the  genius  of  reform  also  deny  the  land- 
lord his  action  of  debt  to  recover  his  rent,  and  his  execution  to  enforce  the  judgment  ? 
Shall  all  daoses  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent,  inserted  in  anjr  lease,  be  de- 
clared null  and  void  by  statute  ?  The  very  suggestion  of  the  poesibihty  of  such  ex- 
pedients to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suf> 
mge,  is  the  strongest  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the  principle  itself,  since  it  serves 
to  shew,  that  the  adoption  of  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights  of 
landed  property.  .    .      , 

It  may  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  I,  who  maintain,  that  property  is  justly  en- 
titled to  representation — ^that,  being  inert  in  itself,  to  take  from  it  all  influence  in  the 
Ckyvemment,  would  be  to  make  it,  not  an  object  of  the  most  jealous  care  (as  it  ought 
to  be),  but  an  object  of  plunder— that  I  should,  nevertheless,  reject  the  proposed  ex-  , 
tension  of  the  Right  of  Soflurage,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  increase  the  poUtical 
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influence  of  the  fee-eimple  ownen  of  land.  And,  to  my  kno^edge,  there  are  eomd 
to  whom  the  proj^osed  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffiraffe  is  recommended,  precisely 
by  the  consideration  which  I  have  been  urging  as  a  vitiu  objection  to  it — ^namely,  that 
it  will  increase  the  political  influence  of  the  landholder.  Sir,  1  am  for  giving  pro- 
perty a  fair,  just,  direct  influence  in  the  Gk>yemment— an  influence  little  (if  at  all) 
Uable  to  abuse — an  influence,  which  promotes,  instead  of  undermining,  pubUc  virtue; 
an  influence,  which'  obviates  the  poesibility  of  corruption — ^that  kind  of  influence, 
which  it  has  hitherto  had  in  this  Commonwealth^  and  which  has  contributed,  above 
all  things,  to  the  preservation  of  poUtical  purity  in  the  community  at  large,  and  in 
the  adminintration  of  public  afiidrs.  But,  regarding  public  virtue  as  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  a  Republic,  as  the  vital  spirit  which  animates  healthfhl  liberty,  and 
makes  her  the  parent  of  every  blessing  and  the  dearest  object  of  our  affections,  1 
shall  be  the  last  man  to  give  property  that  kind  of  influence  which  can  work  only  by 
corruption ;  an  influence,  winch  will  corrupt  alike  the  citizen  by  whom  it  shall  be  ex- 
ercised, and  the  citizen  on  whom  it  shall  be  exerted. 

Sir,  Uiese  house-keepers  and  termors  of  five  years,  stand  in  a  relation  towards  tbeir 
landlords,  to  which  the  influence  of  the  one,  and  the  dependence  of  the  other,  aire, 
in  my  opinion,  almost  inseparably  incident;  and,  therefore,  they  are  the  last  daas  of 
men  (except  paupers)  who  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  polls. 

I  am.  Sir,  tor  retaining,  unchanged  and  unimpaired,  the  prinapU  of  the  freehold 
qualification  of  the  Riffht  of  Sufirage,  as  established  by  the  existing  Constitution  and 
laws,  only  extending  ue  riffht  to  such  as  come  within  the  reason  on  which  the  piin- 
ciple  itself  was  established  bjr  our  forefathers.  Shall  I  be  again  told,  that  the  Con- 
vention  of  1776  found  this  principle  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Colonial  Govenunent, 
and  preserved  it  unaltered — ^that  it  was  copied  firom  the  institutions  of  England — that 
it  was  in  truth  dictated  to  us,  ori|pnally,  by  King  Charles  II.  in  1667 — and  that,  its 
origin  and  its  history  stamp  upon  it,  indelibly,  the  odious  character  of  aristocracy  ? 
Whence  did  we  derive  the  institution  of  jury-trial  ?  Whence  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative Government  itself.'  Did  we  copy  them  from  the  Repubhc  of  Rome,  or  the 
democracy  of  Athens.'  Were  they  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle,  or  of  Plato, 
or  of  Tully .'  Are  gentlemen  prepareato  abolisn  the  institution  of  jury-trial,  and  the 
principle  of  representative  Government  itself,  merely  because  they  are  (as  undoubt- 
edly they  are)  of  English  ori^n .'  Are  they  prepared  to  draw  the  very  blood  fitxn  our 
veins,  because  that  too  is  derived  from  Bntish  ancestors  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  abro- 
gate the  whole  body  of  the  Common  Law,  because  it  is  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
^ind  ? — ^that  Common  Law,  which  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  to  this  land,  and 
Claimed  and  enjoyed  as  their  birthright — that  Common  Law,  the  genius  of  whM^  if 
found  standing  by  the  side  of  hberty,  wherever  liberty  is  found  upon  the  globe,  her 
oompanion  and  her  handmaid.  As  to  the  fireehold  qualification  having  been  dictated 
to  the  Colonial  Government  of  Virginia,  by  a  royal  mandate  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  I  do  not  question  the  fact ;  nor  have  I  the  least  doubt,  that  it  was  a  hifh-handed  ar- 
bitrary measure,  transcending  the  lawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and  essa^in^  to 
usurp  powers,  Which  the  Constitution  of  the  Colonial  Government  (such  as  it  was) 
vested  in  the  whole  Lemslature :  but  it  is  not  true,  that  the  freehold  qualification  m 
Suffirage  was  established  in  the  Colony,  by  force  of  Uie  royal  mandate ;  it  was  estab- 
lished and  regulated  by  the  only  competent  authority — ^by  an  act  of  the  whole  Lesis- 
lature.    He  who  attributes  this  measure  to  the  personal  interference  of  Charles,  has 

E'ven  very  httle  attention  to  the  character  or  history  of  that  scoundrel  King  (as  hs 
0  been  justly  called.)  It  was  only  a  measure  ot  that  reign — a  measure  of  the 
minister,  whoever  he  was,  that  was  charged  with  the  care  of  Colonial  afihirs — and  it 
was  intended,  as  it  certainly  was  calculated,  to  give  stability  and  dignity  to  the  CcJo- 
nial  Government.  The  King  himself,  intent  omy  on  sensual  mtifications,  pleasure 
and  ease,  hardly  bestowed  a  serious  tliou^ht  on  the  condition  of  his  subjects  at  home, 
much  less  on  the  political  institutions  of  his  distant  Colonies.  But  this  freehold  quali- 
fication of  Suffrage  in  Vijngrinia,  was  a  measure  of  Charles's  reign !  So  was  the  act, 
which  is  now  the  great  safeguard  of  personal  freedom,  in  England  and  America — the 
act  which  secured  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus!  I  hope,  Sir,  we  shall 
hear  no  more  declamation  on  this  subject — no  more  addresses  to  our  prejudices :  I 
hope  we  shall  discuss  the  merits  of  the  freehold  qualification  of  Suffrage,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  political  expediency,  or  (if  gentlemen  please)  of  political  justice,  or  natoral 
riffht,  without  the  least  consideration  of  the  Colonial  or  Engtish  or  regal  soureey  fiem 
which  it  was  originally  derived. 

In  the  various  discussions  I  have  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  qualificaticm  of  the 
Right  of  Suffirage,  as  well  before  as  since  the  meeting  of  this  Convention,  I  have  un- 
derstood those  who  are  opposed  to  the  freehold  qiudification,  to  contend,  that  the 
Right  of  Suffiraffe  belongs,  ofnatwrdL  right ^  to  all  men  who  are  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  bound  to  contribute  to  its  support,  and  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  Sta^, 
Now,  Sir,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  incapable  of  conceiving  any  natural  right — (a  right, 
^  distinct  firom,  antecedent  to,  independent  of,  social  conventional  kw— a  right  inhownt 
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IB  man,  derired  fiom  the  Imw  of  natiin,  and  with  which  h«  is  indued  by  the  God  of 
nature)-— which  is  not  common  to  eveiy  human  being.  Take  the  definitlbn  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Bights :  **  All  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  have  certun  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  thejr  enter  into  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, they  cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity ;  namely,  the  en- 
jcyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
porsoing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.*'  It  is  manifest,  these  rights  belong  not 
only  to  every  man  who  pays  public  taxes  and  bears  arms,  but  also  to  every  woman  and 
child  in  the  community.  Again ;  natural  rights  are  rights  inherent  in  man,  vested 
in  lata  before  he  enters  into  society,  distinct  from  and  mdependent  of  social  institu- 
tions. CSan  there  be  a  greater  contradiction  in  terms,  than  to  say  that  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  i»  one  of  these  natural  rights,  pertaining  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature?— the 
Bight  c£  SufiTrage,  which  supposes  a  state  of  society — which  can  never  be  exercised, 
which  can  have  no  value,  no  effect^  and  no  imaginable  ideal  existence,  till  society  is 
fonned  and  regulated  by  laws,  nor  mdeed  till  it  has  attained  to  a  very  hieh  decree  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  The  fiiends  of  Universal  or  ([as  it  is  now  the  &shion  to 
oJl  it)  General  Snfiaffe,  are  themselves  obliged  to  admit,  that  it  is  not  a  natural 
right — ^that  it  is  a  merdv  conventional  right :  tor,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  pen,  they 
exclude  £rom  the  polls  ail  women  without  exception,  that  is,  about  half  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  then,  all  minors,  that  is  about  half  of  the  male  sex ;  and  then,  all  paupers 
and  convicts — so  that  this  right,  which  gentlemen  claim  as  one  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man  (and  if  so  common,  to  all  mankind),  they  themselves  propose  to  confine  toless 
than  a  fourth  of  the  people.  We  all  agree,  then,  that  the  Right  of  Suffiage  is  a  sub* 
ject  of  conventional  regulation — we  ail  agree,  that  some  limitation  of.it,  and  a  very 
extensive  limitation  too,  b  just  and  necessary.  The  question  is,  what  qualification  is 
the  most  just,  the  most  pcditic,  the  best  suited  to  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  Represen- 
tative Republic,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  Common- 
wealth ?  The  question  between  us,  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  And  believing,  as 
I  do  most  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  landed  freehold  qualification  is  preferable, 
&r  preferable,  to  any  other  that  can  be  devised,  I  am  bound  to  maintain  it  with  the 
utmost  exertion  of  my  poor  ability. 

GrenUemen  say,  it  is  imperfect — that  there  are  lazy,  idle,  drunken,  vitious  men, 
who  hold  fireehoids  which  may  entitle  them  to  vote,  while  their  next  neighbour,  though 
ever  so  industrious,  honest  and  intelligent,  may  be  excluded  from  tiie  polls,  because 
be  owns  no  freehold — that  the  man  who  owns  a  freehold  to-day,  and  sells  it  to-mor« 
row,  is  in  aU  likelihood  equally  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  political 
power  after  he  has  made  tUe  sale  as  before,  and  that  the  purchaser  can  hardly  be 
deemed  more  worthy,  the  day  after  than  he  was  the  day  before  he  made  the  acquisi- 
tion— that,  surely,  intelligence,  or  independence,  or  toy  of  the  social  virtues,  cannot, 
with  truth^  be  ascribed  to  aJl  the  fireeholders,  or  denied  to  all  the  non-freeholders; 
and  I  admit  all  this.  It  has  been  said  too,  that  there  are  freeholders  who  are  paupers ; 
but  that  I  cannot  conceive  the  poesilnlity  of  But  I  admit,  tliat  the  fireehold  qualifica^ 
tk»n  is  imperfect.  What  then.'  1  still  say— and  I  appeal  to  every  man  who  hears 
me.  whether  or  no  I  say  the  truth — that,  m  Virginia,  the  great  mass  of  intelligence 
ana  virtue  resid^  in  that  stout  and  generous  yeomanry,  the  freeholders  of  this  land; 
that  to  them  belongs  not  only  all  the  real  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  almost 
■11  of  the  personal  property  also ;  that  they  are  the  class,  who  feed,  who  clothe,  who 
edncate  all  classes;  who  Ih>1^  the  greatest  stake  in  society ;  who  are  the  onl;^  persons 
who  have  any  stake  that  may  not  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye ',  who,  therefore,  have,  and  actually  take,  the  deepest  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
mre.  They  alone  support  Government,  constantly  in  peace,  as  well  as  occasionally 
in  war — they  fight  as  well  as  pay — and  they  feed  and  clotlie  and  pay  all  who  do 
fi|^ii.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  mix,  a  great  deal,  in  the  society  of  these  freeholder*— 
aye,  Sir,  with  the  very  poorest  of  them.  I  think  I  know  the  character  of  our  poor 
neeholder  perfectly.  Look  at  him — modest,  unobtrusive,  and  unassuminff,  in  his 
manners  and  deportment,  almost  to  humility,  the  idea  has  never  entered  into  nis  head, 
that  he  is  a  nobleman — the  limb  of  a  great  aristocracy :  on  the  contrary,  the  first  im- 


pression of  a  stranger  would  be,  that  he  is  not  sensible  of  his  dignity  as  a  fireeman. 
Bat  try  him— go  to  his  house,  and  you  will  find  him,  and  especially  his  wife,  hospi- 
table to  the  utmost  of  their  means — trust  him,  and  you  will  find  him  proudly  faithful 


to  his  tnist — appeal  to  him  in  any  distress  that  may  befall  you ;  you  will  find  his  heort 
warm  with  generous  Sjrmpathy,  and  his  hand  ready  to  aid  you — Do  him  a  service  or  a 
kindness,  he  will  remember  it  to  the  Utost  hour  of  his  life ;  and  if  ever  opportunity 
occurs,  he  will  pay  it  back  to  you,  or  after  your  death,  to  your  children,  with  interest — 
let  any  one  wrong  him;  he  knows  as  well  as  the  wisest,  how  to  seek  and  obtain  re- 
dreas-4nsult  him,  and  he  will  fight  you.  I  copy  the  portrait,  Sir,  from  the  picture  of 
the  (Hiffinal  painted  on  my  own  heart  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  higher  degree  of  vir- 
tue, pubhc  or  private,  than  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  freeholders  of  Virginia.  Has 
one  man  of  them  all  ever  been  bribed  Tor  his  Tote  ?  has  any  gentleman  ever  heard  of 
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a  siiiffle  instance  ?  The  w^th  of  this  Commonwealth  cannot  hribe  the  freeholders 
of  tSt  little  despised  county  of  Warwick,  so  often  referred  to,  on  account  of  iU  size. 
as  the  opprobrium  of  the  existing  Constitution.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  freehold 
hmded  qualification— though  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  as  1  willingly  own  it  is  notr- 
though,  like  all  other  general  regulations,  it  may  admit  some  to  the  polls,  who,  if  re- 
gard could  be  had  to  their  individual  character,  ought  to  be  excluded,  and  excludes 
some,  whom,  regarding  individual  merit,  all  woull  be  willing  to  admit-is  still,  in 
Virginia  at  least,  if  not  in  all  Republican  States,  the  preferable  qualification  of  Suf- 
frage—the best  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  cUus  most  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  political  powers  of  the  State.  .  «     .  -nr     n 

No  general  regulation  on  the  subject,  can  be  exempt  from  imperfection.  We  au 
(I  belieire— I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it)  concur  as  to  the  qualifications  of  sex  and  age- 
that  all  women  and  all  minors,  without  exception,  ought  to  be  excluded  finom  the 
polls.  T^,  1  presume,  no  man  entertains  the  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  sin^  wo- 
man, that  there  are  not  many,  very  man^  women,  fully  equal  to  the  most  mentorious 
of  the  other  sex,  in  intelligence,  in  public  spirit,  and  ever^  other  quality  that  consti- 
tutes a  good  citizen.  I  have  known  women.  Sir,  who  possessed,  not  only  the  gentler 
virtues  of  their  sex,  and  passive  fortitude  (in  which,  i  think,  they  generally  surpasi 
men),  but  such  active  courage,  as  might  shame  many  of  the  stronger  sex.  Is  that  a 
perfect  rule,  which  excludes  all  women,  the  firm  and  wise,  as  well  as  the  silly  and  the 
Tain?  As  to  the  qualification  of  age.  we  all  concur  in  admitting  to  the  polls,  the  most 
imbecile  of  mankmd — ^men  in  the  last  exU'smity  of  dotage — men  of  an  v  degree  of 
mental  weakness  short  of  legal  incapacity  to  manage  their  own  afiiurs — while  we  ex- 
clude all  youths  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  whatever  be  their  attainments  or  their 
merits.  Considered^  then,  in  reference  to  individuals,  gentlemen  must  perceive,  tliat 
even  these  qualifications  of  sex  and  age,  which  as  yet  no  statesman  surely  has  e-ver 
doubted  the  propriety  of,  are  imperfect. 

Let  us  not  waste  our  labour  in  a  vain  search  after  unattainable  perfection  in  our 
political  institutions.  If,  in  regulating  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  we  can  find  a  rule  which 
will  exclude  the  fewest  of  those  who  ought  to  be  admitt^,  and  admit  the  fewest  of 
those  who  on  any  account  ought  to  be  excluded,  with  that  rule  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tent And  I  shall  forever  maintain,  that  (in  this  Commonwealth  particularly)  the 
freehold  qualification  is  that  rule. 

It  is,  I  suppose  without  question,  the  object  of  us  all,  to  establish  a  wise,  just,  patri- 
otic, Repubhcan  Government  And,  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  I  in- 
sut,  that  to  ensure  wisdom  in  the  Government,  and  a  strict  observance  of  justice,  and 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  we  ought  to  vest  the  Kigfat 
of  Dufifrage  (the  fountain,  in  our  system,  of  all  political  power)  in  that  class  <^  men, 
in  whom  we  find,  generally,  the  greatest  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation; 
in  that  class  of  men,  who,  holding  the  property  of  the  State,  are  the  most  interested 
in  the  administration  of  justice ;  in  that  class  or  men,  whose  own  interests  are  the  most 
completely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  this  is  the  class 
of  freeholders. 

Now,  Sir,  is  the  freehold  qualification  contrary  to  any  sound  principle  of  Repohli- 
can  Government.'  Gentlemen  insist  that  it  is — and  they  appeal  to  thtt  Bill  of  RigfatSy 
in  which  it  is  declared,  that  <<  all  men,  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  com- 
nion  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  Right  of  Suffrage.** 
We  acknowledge  the  principle,  in  its  utmost  extentr--but  we  tell  them,  that  it  is  only 
the  general  abstract  pnnciple,  and  that  the  <|ue8tion  is  as  to  its  application  in  practice— 
what  is  the  sufficient  evidence  of  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  com- 
munity, which  ought  to  be  reouired  as  the  qualification  of  Sufiiage?  We  tell  them, 
that  the  very  men,  who  bid  aown  the  abstract  principle,  did,  at  the  very  same  time, 
in  their  practical  application  of  it,  require  a  freehold  in  land,  as  the  qualincation.  The 
only  answer  they  give  us,  is,  simplv,  to  repeat  the  principle :  relying  on  the  authority 
of  tne  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  principle,  which  nobody  disputes,  and  reiectin^  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Constitution,  framed  by  the  same  men,  as  to  the  practical  application  of  it, 
which  is  the  point  in  debate,  the^  eternally  repeat  the  principle.  Now,  I  affirm,  as 
the  Convention  of  1776  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,  that  a  freehold,  or  other  certain, 
permanent,  independent  interest,  in  land,  is  the  best  and  the  only  sufficient  evidence 
of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community. 

For,  I  think  it  may  safelv  be  assumed,  that  not  only  all  the  land  of  the  country  is 
owned  by  the  freeholders,  but  at  least  nineteen  twentieths  (I  believe  the  proporlioD  is 
much  greater^  of  the  visible,  taxable,  personal  property  also  is  owned  by  them.  Sup- 
pose one  of  these  men  purposes  to  sell  his  land,  and  migrate  to  the  West;  still  he  m 
mtereeted  in  whatever  affiscts  the  general  weal  of  Virginia,  to  the  last  moment  he 
holds  the  land,  since  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  interest  in  its  value.  But  mere 
personal  property  has  no  locality.  Slaves  without  land  to  work  them  on,  are  more 
™J^1«  in  the  South  Western  SUtes  than  here.  Money,  Bank  stock,  stock  in  the 
pubbo  funds,  are  of  eqiial  value  eyeiy  where :  the  owners  of  tfacb  property  (H  If  with  i», 
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1  F617  tmall  part  ci  the  national  wealth)  have  not,  by  reason  of  such  ownership,  any 
common  interest  with  or  attachment  to  our  community,  in  any  sense  of  the  words. 

I  shall  forever  contend,  that  those  who  must  bear  the  burden  of  puyin^  taxes,  ought 

to  have  the  power  of  layim^  them.     Is  it  right,  that  the  land-holders  of  Virginia,  who 

must  pay  almost  the  whow  revenue  of  the  State,  as  well  that  raised  on  land,  as  that 

raised  on  personal  property,  should  be  taxed  by  those  who  pay  little  or  nothmg,  and 

I         who  by  no  contrivance  can  be  raad9  to  contribate  more  ? 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  is  very  obvious,  and  yet  seems  to  have 
,  alto^ther  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  deny  the  propriety  of  the  freehold  quali- 
I  fication.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  three  several  classes  of  political  inter- 
ests. One  is  the  interest  she  has,  in  common  with  all  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union, 
in  relation  to  Gyrelen  nations ;  this  is  confided  to  the  Federal  Government.  Anc^er 
is,  the  interest  of  Virginia,  in  relation  to  the  Union,  and  to  the  several  States  which 
compose  it;  this  is  confided,  pardv  to  the  Federal,  and  partly  to  the  State,  Crovem- 
meot  In  regard  to  both  these  classes  of  interests,  every  citizen  of  Virginia  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  the  same  common  interest.  But,  as  to  the  other  class,  the  local  inter- 
ests of  the  several  parts  of  the  State  in  relation  to  each  other — which  are  confided  ex- 
clusively to  the  State  Groverament — which  are  continually  brought  home  to  every 
man — ^Tdefy  Uie  wit  of  man  to  discover  any  evidence,  or  devise  any  cause,  of  commu- 
nitv  of  interest  with  or  attachment  to  any  particular  county,  other  than  the  ownership 
of  land  in  it.  What  is  the  bond,  which  attaches  the  resident  of  the  county  of  Ches- 
terfield, who  has  only  a  slave,  or  a  horse,  or  a  gainful  trade,  to  the  peculiar  interests 
of  that  county,  more  than  those  of  Henrico.'  What  is  his  community  of  interest 
with  the  people  of  Chesterfield,  for  whose  representative  he  is  to  vote  ?  I  pray  gen- 
tlemen to  tell  me;  to  tax  their  ingenuity,  to  exercise  their  invention,  or  their  imagi- 
oation,  and  point  it  out  to  me,  if  uiev  can.    There  is  none ;  none  conceivable. 

There  are  those  who  afi*ect  to  think,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  citizen  being  bom  in 
the  State,  is  enough  to  attach  him  fi3rever  to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
even  of  the  particular  county  in  which  he  is  bom ;  and  that  birth,  therefore,  with  ac- 
tual residence  and  mature  age,  is  a  sufiicient  qualification  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 
I  wish  I  could  think  this  reasoning  well  fbunded  in  fact.    For  my  own  part — though 
I  have  never  avowed  the  sentiment  without  exciting  a  smile — I  yield  all  pretensions 
to  plulosophy,  and  I  am  proud  to  own,  that  I  cherish  a  narrow  attachment  for  the  spot 
of  earth  where  I  was  bom,  and  where  sleep  in  peace  the  ashes  of  my  parents,  and  of 
jJl  the  dead  whom  I  have  loved  and  honoured  in  my  youth ;  and  a  grateful  afiTection 
lor  the  people  among  whom  I  was  bred,  and  from  whom,  from  my  childhood  to  this 
hoar,  I  have  been  experiencing  continual  kindness.    Would  to  Crod,  this  sentiment 
WMM  general !    But  we  see  men,  every  day,  leaving  this  their  native  land,  and  mi- 
grating to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  West,  without  a  single  pang  at  the  sepora- 
tion  mnn  the  home  and  the  firienda  of  thbir  youth,  and  with  no'  concern  but  that 
which,  springs  firom  the  thought  of  their  being  obliged  to  pay  for  the  land  they  have 
boaeht  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  freehold  owners  of  the  land,  being  owners  also  of  the  great  mass  of  visi- 
ble taxable  personalty,  have  a  community  of  interest,  of  which  they  never  can  divest 
themselves,  with  ever]^  other  class  of  the  communi^,  the  other  classes  have  no  ne- 
cessary community  of  interest  with  them.    Retain  the  powers  of  Government  in  the 
^^nAm  of  the  freeholders;  and  they  can  never  adopt  any  course  of  measures,  or  im- 
pose any  public  burdens,  which  will  not  afifect  themselves  equally  or  more  than  the 
no<n'fi*eehc^ders.    Place  the  Grovemment  in  other  hands  than  theirs;  and  thev  may 
be  j^ound  to  dust  and  ashes  by  those  who  have  no  fellow-feeling  for  them.    All  men, 
w^e  are  told^  are.  l^  nature  equally  free ;  and  thence  it  is  inferred,  that  every  man  is 
equally  entitled,  in  a  political  way,  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  others.    The  direct 
contrary  is  the  true  inference— tKat  every  man  is  best  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  own. 
ThMM  pnociole  intended  to  operate  as  a  protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals  from  the 
poiprer  of  oUiers,  and  expressly  so  applied  by  those  who  declared  it,  is  converted  into 
a  pnMM<sip\e  of  power  over  otheri|i    Sir,  these  manifold  perversions  of  the  plain  words 
and  mUaple  elementary  troths  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  I  daily  hear,  are,  to  my  ap- 
pr«iie0£Mon,  the  most  alarming  symptom  of  the  times:  they  jeopard  the  very  principle 
of  P!rO|P*^ '  ^^  portend  senous  clanger  to  all  regular  Government. 

Bat  it  is  contended,  that  the  freehold  qualification  is  an  odious  system  of  exclusion; 
md  ewexy  word  we  have  heard  on  the  subject  here — and  all  the  reasoning  of  that  fa- 
2K7xa0  Daemorial,  which  was  presented  to  us  at  the  commencement  of  our  session,  and 
vlilcla  taaa  been  so  much  lauded — proceed  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  trae  cha- 
acTter  of  the  principle.  A  stranger  unacquainted  with  our  institutions,  and  relying  for 
rj/^yg-xn^ttion  concerning  them  on  Uie  language  of  our  reformers,  would  conclude,  that 
je  fV^^**°^r»  constitute  a  separate  and  higher  rank  in  our  society,  and  the  non-firee- 
alder*  ^^  inferiour  degraded  caste,  from  which  the  one  can  never  rise,  nor  the  other 
^ga^s^id  ^  that  the  freeholder  can  never  part  with  his  qualification  and  cease  to  enjoy 
le  Bi^^*  ®^  SuflBrage,  nor  the  non-freeholder  acquire  it.    Yet,  in  troth,  there  is  not 
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ih^  least  refltraint  on  the  alienation  of  freehold  lands  in  Virginia;  and  erenr  ftrtliing's 
worth  of  real  estate  is  open  to  the  &ir  and  honest  acquisition  of  all.    No  law  secnres 
Uie  possession  of  the  sou  to  luxury  and  idleness,  or  denies  it  to  honest  labour  and  per- 
severing industry.   An  odious  system  of  exclusion !  where  every  man  may  acquire  free- 
hold estate  in  land  enough  to  confer  the  Rifht  of  Sufirage  for  mty  doUars.   There  is  not 
a  county  in  the  State  (unless,  perhaps,  the  county  of  Jefferson^  where  a  sufficient 
freehold  may  not  be  bought  for  fifty  dollars ;  in  many  counties,  it  may  be  bought  for 
twenty,  in  many  fi>r  five  dollars.    No  honest  industrious  citizen  is  excluded,  who 
chooses  to  gain  admission ;  no,  none  but  the  veriest  paupers  and  drones  in  the  com- 
munity, whom  all  ame  upon  excluding.    An  interest  in  the  soil  is  only  required, be- 
cause it  affords  the  best  and  only  certam  general  test  of  community  of  interest  with 
the  great  body  of  the  State,    it  was,  then,  with  surprise,  inefiable  surprise,  thil  I 
heard  the  information  which  the  gentleman  firom  Monongalia  (Mi,  Wilson)  gave  the 
Ck>aunittee  the  other  day — that  in  his  part  of  the  country,  men  of  the  higbeet  merit, 
"  of  civic  virtue  and  literary  talent,"  debarred  by  the  requisition  of  the  fireuiold  aualifi- 
cation  from  exercising  the  invaluable  Ri^t  of  Suffiv^,  and  disgusted  witn  tins 
«  odious  exclusion,"  this  degradation  fi^m  Uie  rank  of  citizens,  were  seen  to  absmdon 
their  nativ^land,  and  seek  **  in  the  free  Ststes."  that  equality  with  others  which  oar 
institutions  stemlv  deny  them.    I  should  be  glad  to  know  m  the  gentleman,  what  a 
sufficient  freehold  to  give  the  Right  of  Snfifrage,  would  cost  in  the  county  of  Monon- 
galia ?    I  suppose  it  might  be  bought  for  ten  dollars ;  twenty  dollars  woiud  be  a  large 
estimate.    And  if  these  gentlemen  of  "  civic  virtue  and  literary  talent"  felt,  so  veiy 
acutely,  the  evil  and  degradation  of  their  exclusion  from  the  polls--4f  an  «ttmchment 
to  this  State  formed  any  ingredient  in  their  **  civic  virtue" — ^iftfaeir  taste  for  literatoie 
had  not  spurned  the  vulgu-  processes  of  calculation — tliejr  would  have  conoadered, 
that  the  expense  of  the  first  hundred  miles  of  travel,  in  their  emigration  to  "  the  free 
States,"  would  have  sufficed  to  purchase  a  freehold  at  home,  and  this  invahiable  Right 
of  Suffiage  into  the  bargain.    The  very  faciUty,  with  which,  for  the  riigbteat  or  Mt 
no  reason,  these  non-fireeholders  abandon  the  State,  of  which  we  have  now,  firom  one 
of  their  advocates,  the  most  authentic  information,  is  conduaive  proof  to  my  mind, 
that  it  is  wise  to  exclude  them  firom  the  polls—precisely,  because  it  evinces,  that  they 
have  no  permanent  common  interest  with  or  attachment  to  the  community. 

Hie  war  of  epithets  too,  winch  I  hoped  had  spent  its  rage  in  the  debate  upon  the  qiiM- 
tion  of  the  basis  of  Representation,  has  been  renewed  upon  this  question  of  the  quahficar 
tion  of  Suffrage.    The  freehold  qualification  is  a  remnant,  a  shred,  a  taint  of  arialociie|r, 
which  we  ought  carefully  to  expurgate  from  our  poUtical  institutions !    Any  person  m 
at  full  liberty  to  think  me  an  aristocrat— aye,  and  to  call  me  so,  if  be  pleases— provktod 
it  is  not  done  with  design  to  insult  me :    I  have  no  office  to  gain  v  no  office,  no  emolv- 
ment,  no  political  fiune  or  consequence  to  lose— nau^t  is  never  in  danger— pditieal 
proscription  cannot  harm  me.    I  shall  still  enjoy  the  personal  confidence  of  tne  rai- 
erous  people,  whom  it  is  my  pride  to  represent  here— 1  shall  still  enjoy  the  affeetioos 
of  all  those  whose  rejorard  is  at  all  necessary  to  my  happiness  in  life— these  I  can  only 
forfeit  by  departing  from  the  course  (I  wish  I  were  sure  I  could  persist  in  it)  of  Tiztae 
and  honour :  and  as  loyalty  of  personal  attachment  is  with  me  a  ruling  motive  and 
principle  of  action,  so  I  look  to  it  as  my  principal  solace  and  support.    I,  ther^fon, 
trust,  that  I  shall  have  the  fortitude  to  bear  any  pofittcal  odium  that  can  be  heaped 
upon  my  head  ;  and  the  courage  to  face  any  clamour  that  can  be  raised,  however  fierce 
and  loud.    To  constitute  the  jushunet  Unaeem  propositi  virum,  it  is  not  more  nee  esesfy 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  miUusinsUmUstiframdfitiUi  that  be  aboald 
be  capable  of  beholding,  unmoved,  the  eivhtm  ardor  prawi  juhtntium*    The  freebeM 
qualification  is  aristocratical !    Was  Patrick  Henry  an  aristocrat  ?  was  George  Ifasosi  f 
was  Edmund  Pendleton  ?  was  Spencer  Roane?    Were  all  the  great  and  good  aaen  in 
Virginia,  since  the  revolution,  who  have,  so  steadily,  so  anxiously  adhered  ie  this 
principle,  aristocrats  ?    Has  Virghiia  herself  been  aristocratical  for  these  fil^r-^bar 
years  past  ?    Is  this  blasphemy  of  our  glorious  forefathers  to  be  endured  ?     I  ondw- 
stand  the  term  *^  aristocracy,"  to  describe  political  power  vested  in  a  pfjrticnlar  etdsr 
of  men,  either  designated  by  birth,  or  by  election  for  life,  which,  by  toe  Cooatilatise 
of  the  State,  is  unafienably  vested  in  them,  and  in  which  no  other  (nder  of  OMn  m  ^e 
community,  can,  by  any  act  of  their  own,  participate.    Generally,  in  finnnmniiBts 
where  orders  of  nobility  are  admitted,  the  rank  and  the  political  power  incident  to  k, 
are  descendible.    But  what  is  the  condition  of  this  nobility  of  ours — this  ari0tiouaiBB 
body  of  freeholders  ?    The  freeholder  sells  his  land  to  the  plebeian'  non-fieehokler :  &e 
plebeian  is  exalted  to  the  patrician  order,  and,  eodemiUUH,  the  patrician  descend*  into 
the  plebeian;  and  these  ups  and  downs  are  continually  going  on.    Even  gentlemeB's 
termors  for  years,  and  boose-keepers,  are  nobility  too,  if  emoying  the  Right  el*  Saf- 
frage  ffives  the  patent  of  nobihty;  but,  in  their  case,  the  Umdlord  has  only  to  moj 
u  ^^' '  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^^  patent  of  nobility  is  revoked,  but  they  are  tamed  out  of 
houw  and  home.    To  call  the  fteehoW  qualification  aristocratical,  tf  not  a  wilfiil  i  ' 
of  words,  unpfaes  a  ooolhsion  Of  ideas. 
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But  if  this  institiition  is  not  an  aristocracy,  it  is  an  oligarchy— the  Goreniment  of 
a  few  (far  that,  I  beUeve  is  the  meaning  of  the  word^ — ^the  number  of  freeholders  does 
not  amount  to  a  moiety  of  Uie  free  white  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  full  age, 
who  contribute  to  the  pubfic  revenue !     I  know  who  it  was  that  first  said  it— and  I 
know  how  little  logic  can  avail  to  refute  faith — but  if  undeniable  facf    * 
tue  in  argument,  our  opponents  have  been  at  the  pains  to  collect  su( 
mon  reason,  not  sustained  by  faith,  will  hardly  be  able  to  resist.    The 
the  Auditor,  for  '^  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  co 
charged  with  a  State  tax  for  the  year  1828" — and,  for  '<  a  statement  c 
persons,  charsed  on  the  land  books  of  1828,  with  texes  on  a  quantity 
than  twenty-five  acres,  or  on  a  lot  or  part  of  a  lot  in  town."    These  i 
been  laid  before  us.*    The  first  ascertains  the  number  of  taz-payerf , 
proposed  by  some  to  extend  the  Right  of  Sufi&age ;  the  other  ascertains  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  the  number  of  fi'eehold  estates  of  the  extent  which  gives  the  Right  of 
Snffivge.     And  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  freeholds  is  ninety-two  thousand  eij^ht 
hundred  and  fifty-six — and  the  number  of  tax-payers  only  ninety-five  thousand  ave 
hundred  and  ninety-three.    There  ought  to  be  a  deduction  fivm  tne  number  of  free- 
holds, on  abcount  of  the  double,  or  rather  the  manifold  charges  of  the  same  land  on 
the  commissionerB*  books  of  the  Western  counties,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
patente  that  have  been  issued  for  the  same  tracts :  my  friend  from  Spottsylvania  (Mr. 
Dtanard)  thinks  this  deduction  oueht  to  be  ten  thousand — which  will  leave  the  number 
of  fireeholders  about  eighth-two  thousand.    The  deductions  of  femes  covert  and  mi- 
nors are  to  be  made  equally  from  both  lists.    It  is  apparent  the  number  of  freeholders 
is  to  that  of  the  tax-payers  (which,  of  course,  includes  all  the  freeholders)  more  than 
eight  to  ten.    And,  then,  we  have  an  oUgarchy — a  GcvemmeiU  of  a  few — vested  in 
more  than  eifht-tenths  of  the  people  * 

I  have  no  doubt  myself,  that  a  great  many  of  the  tax-payers,  who  are  not  also  free- 
holders, are  the  adult  sons  of  freeholders,  not  yet  married  and  setUed  in  life ;  because 
whoever  owns  a  horse,  pajrs  a  revenue  tax ;  and,  among  that  class  of  people  in  Vir- 
ginia, who,  in  my  part  of  the  State,  are  called  good-livers,  the  first  present,  which  a 
athsfr  maKes  to  his  son,  when  he  pute  on  the  toga  mrilis,  is  a  horse ;  which  horse 
makes  that  son  chargeable  with  a  Stete  tax.    And,  gentlemen  ask,  why  are  the  sons  of 
freeholders — those  sons,  who  are  to  inherit  the  lands  of  their  fathers — ^those  sons,  who 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  soil  with  their  fathers — why  are  they  excluded  from 
the  polb  ?    1  believe,  there  would  be  little  or  no  practical  difference,  in  the  mere  re- 
sult of  elections,  between  the  admission  and  the  exclusion  of  them.    But  suppose 
them  admitted :  the  sons  would  either  vote  with  their  father,  or  against  him.    If  they 
dKnild  vote  with  him  (as  it  is  to  be  expected  they  generally  would)  the  result  would 
only  be,  to  give  the  father  as  many  votes,  in  addition  to  his  own,  as  he  has  sons  of  full 
mge.     If  th^  should  vote  against  him  (and  a  puppy  scoundrel  son  may  take  a  pride 
in  Toting  a^nst  his  father)  then  they  would  only  countervail  their  father's  vote,  and 
stifle  his  voice  in  the  Government — which  can  only  be  justified  by  that  very  peculiar 
trait  inf  the  natural  history  of  man,  which  is  found  m  this  country,  (such  is  Uie  march 
of  mmd),  though  never  imagined  to  exist  in  any  other  age  or  nation  under  heaven ; 
mBtnely,  that  the  son  is,  of  course,  wiser  than  his  father.    Has  it  come  to  this  pass  f 
Are  the  sons  of  this  land  to  be  teught,  that  they  cannot  safely  trust  the  political  pow- 
ers of  the  State,  to  their  own  fathers  ?    Not  only  are  all  sentiments  of  generous  chi- 
Tahy  to  be  decried,  renounced,  banished  from  our  society — not  only  is  the  order  of 
pfirate  gentleman  to  be  abolished,  as  aristocratic  and  odious — but  even  filial  piety  is 
to  be  diiMSouiaged  as  incompatible  with  civil  liberty.    What  manner  of  democracy  is 
this  which  tei^es  these  doctrines  of  impiety  and  abomination  f    Not  that  democracy 
wrhich  eur  fothers  loved  and  cherished — no.  Sir ;  but  a  siren  democracy — gifted  with 
the  -voiee  of  the  charmer,  indeed,  and  with  face  and  breast  of  maiden  beauty,  but  de- 
elining  into  a  foul  and  soaly  serpent  armed  with  mortal  sting.    Procul !  O  Proeul! 
Sooner  would  I  embrace  monarchy  at  once,  in  any  form,  than  democracy  of  that 
fiuniijy  which  is  sure  after  years  of  crime  and  blood  and  horror,  to  engender  military 
damptisni. 

We  are  luged  to  abolish  the  freehold  qualification  of  SufTraffe,  in  order  (as  we  are 
Igrm^ely  UM)  to  subvert  the  lowland  oligarchy— the  lowland  aristocracy— the  aris- 
toeraoy  of  wealth !  And  of  the  existence  of  this  aristocracy  of  wealth,  there  stands 
Col-  William  Alien  of  Surry,  the  living  example  and  proof!  Truly,  Sir,  but  for  him, 
I  apprehend  gentlemen  would  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  an  instence  to 
tlMtir  pnrpoee.  That  gentleman  inherited  a  large  estate  from  his  ancestors,  and  in- 
■trsiiil  of  sqiuaDdering  it  away,  he  has  kept  it  together,  and  improved  his  fortune ; 
<i^liicla,  in  wy  opinion,  is  proof  of  good  sense  and  virtue  too.  He  owns  some  thou- 
~  I  of  acres  ofland,and  certainly  a  large  number  of  slaves — eight  hundred,  I  think  we 
told  at  the  oemmeneement  of  our  session,  bat  now  (wonderful  increase)  twelve 
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hundred-^-and  he  has  a  park  stocked  with  deer— and  he  imdoubtedlj  drinks,  or  rmtlier 

fives  his  guests  to  drink,  the  oldest  and  best  wine  in  Virginia.  Long  may  he  Uto,  say 
,  to  enjoy  it  all !  Because  there  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  wealthy  individuals  among 
us,  it  seems  to  be  supposed,  that  the  great  body  of  our  freeholders  are  opulent.  Gen- 
tlemen take  no  note  of  Col.  Allen's  poor  neighbors.  The  wealtlnr  freeholders !  Would 
to  heaven,  they  were  wealth jf !  I  am  sorry  to  know,  wiUi  perfect  certainty,  that  the 
reverse  is  the  true  state  of  their  condition  ;  it  is  mockery  to  taunt  them  with  their  over- 
grown wealth.  The  statute  of  descents  is  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  the  possible 
growth  of  aristocracy.  This  talk  of  the  lowland  aristocracy — ^the  landed  aristociacy — 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth — is  downright  slang. 

Gentlemen  have  advanced  one  argument  against  the  freehold  qoalificalion,  wlncliy 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  recurred  to  it,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  have  pressed  it  upon  us,  I  suppose  they  think  irrefragable— a  sort  of  «-- 
gumentum  ad  homintm^  or  reiu€iio  ad  ahsurdMm,  which  they  seem  to  think  it  impos- 
sible to  escape  from  or  resist — an  argument,  therefore,  which  it  is  my  busaness  to  state 
and  meet  fairly  and  directly.  Indeed,  to  some  it  might  seem  uncourteons,  and  to 
others  ^eer  recreancy,  if  I  were  to  decline  it.  Tlie  argument  is  this — Grentlemen 
say  to  us»  if  you  contend,  tiiat,  in  framing  a  Republican  Constitution  of  Government 
for  the  State,  a  freehold  landed  qualification  of  Suffrage  is  wise  and  proper,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  property  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
public  affairs,  why  do  you  not  carry  the  principle  out  to  all  its  consequences  and  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  allowing  one  vote  to  the  man  that  owns  ten  acres  of  land  (for  in- 
stance,) allow  ten  votes  to  the  owner  of  a  hundred,  and  fifty  to  the  owner  of  five  hun- 
dred acres,  and  so  on  ^  Will  you  pretend,  that  this  would  be  right .^  or  that  it  would 
be  compatible  with  the  true  principles  of  a  Representative  Repubuc  ?  I  answer,  with- 
out hesitation,  no.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  argument,  if  of  fince  to  condemn  the 
freehold  qualification,  concludes  against  a  property  qualification  of  Suffrage  of  any 
kind;  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  every  man,  who  is  not  for  Umvarsal  8u& 
frage  in  the  utmost  latitude  ever  heard  o£  In  the  next  place,  I  by  no  means  allow. 
with  respect  to  any  moral  or  political  principle  whatever,  that  because  it  would  end 
in  vice  or  folly  if  pushed  to  extremes,  it  is  therefore  vitious  and  unwise,  when  ap- 
plied with  moderation  and  caution ;  for  I  doubt,  whether  there  is  a  single  nKMnl  or  po- 
litical truth,  however  generally  admitted  and  acted  upon  by  men,  that  might  not  be 
condemned  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning.  Then,  Sir,  we  have  never  contended, 
that  an  ttndue  influence  in  the  Gt)vernment  should  be  allowed  to  property,  but  that 
due  regard  8nd  consideration  should  be  had  to  the  interests  of  property,  and  only  eo 
much  weight  allowed  to  it  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Gk>vemment,  as  will  suffice  for 
its  preservation  and  sec^rity ;  and  the  fair  state  of  the  question  is,  whether,  in  ina8th)|r 
on  the  freehold  qualification,  we  ask  more  than  political  prudence  dictates?  Now, 
Sir,  the  owner  of  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  may  safely  trust  the  , 
owner  of  a  hundred  acres,  or  often,  witli  an  equal  share  of  power  over  property,  and 
especially  over  taxation ;  in  other  words,  with  an  equal  vote  at  the  polls,  beeaose  the 
owner  of  the  smaller  property,  has  a  common  interest  with  the  owner  of  the  larver; 
he  must  feel  precisely  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  every  public  measure,  which  amcta 
the  owners  of  real  estate,  either  beneficially  or  injuriously;  and  as  the  modicum  or  the 
poorer  freeholder,  and  the  broader  lands  of  his  more  opulent  neighbour,  are  equally 
dear  to  the  respective  proprietors,  each  will  unite  with  tne  other  to  promote  or  defend 
the  interest  of  all.     If  the  poor  freeholder  contributes  less,  his  means  of  contribution  are 

^  less ;  the  burden  is  proportioned  to  the  ability ;  and  the  more  opulent  freeholder  finds 
ample  security  in  the  self-love  of  the  poo/^r,  and  the  poorer  in  that  of  the  more  opu- 
lent.    All  we  desire  is,  to  place  the  political  power  of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of*  those 

,  who  have  a  community  of  interest  in  whatever  befals  the  State,  whether  of  weel  or 
woe. 

Comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  condition  of  Virginia,  who  has  so  long 
and  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to  her  freehold  qualification  of  Suffrage,  and  that  of  o«r 
sister  States,  who  have  adopted  more  liberal  principles,  in  this  particular;  and,  an 
painting  the  portrait  of  Virginia,  gentlemen  seem  to  have  thought  that  nothing  hat 
shade  is  necessary  to  a  likeness,  and  in  the  portraits  of  our  sister  States,  nothin|r  hot 
liirht.  Where,  they  ask,  are  our  arts,  our  literature,  our  manufactures,  our  oomio^ree  ? 
What  is  the  state  of  our  agriculture  ?  What  has  become  of  our  political  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  the  Union  ?  Whither,  in  the  language  of  Henry^  whither  has  the  Gemua  of 
Virginia  fled .'  As  to  arts  (if  gentlemen  mean  the  fine  arts)  and  literature,  I  grant  we 
have  a  very  moderate  share  indeed  of  the  one,  and  none  of  the  othei^-^mt,  yiHstahmt 
owing  to  my  ignorance,  or  to  my  national  vaiuty ,  or  national  prejudiees,  I  hare  nerer 
been  sensible  of  any  great  superiority  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  other  States  in  theae 
respects,  while  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  very  great  inferiority  of  us  all  to  the  natkms 
of  Europe,  though  none  of  them  enjoy,  and  not  one  (I  belieye)  is  capable  of  enjoying, 
the  blessing  of  Republican  Government  in  any  form.  Gentiemen  will  hardly,  upon 
reflection,  unpute  onr  defecU  in  arU  and  in  letten,  to  the  freehold  ifta^GmMiaa  of 
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SufEnge.    And  how  any  man  can  impute  the  low  state  of  oar  manv&ctoreg,  and  ihm 
decay  of  our  trade,  to  any  measares  or  to  any  neglect  of  the  State  Goyemment,  I  am 
whofly  at  a  loie  to  imagine ;  since  tlie  interests  of  commerce  belong  ezclnsirely  to  the 
Federal  Government ;  and  it  has  assmned  the  care  of  manufactures  also— but  I  do  not 
mean  to  discuss  the  justice  or  the  policjr  of  that  system  of  measures.    But  that  which 
seems  to  me,  the  oddest  of  all  the  oddities  and  novelties  which  I  have  heard  advanced 
on  this  floor,  is  the  opinion,  that  the  languishing  condition  of  our  agriculture,  is  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  that  great  interest  by  the  State  Government,  and  that  ne«lect  im^ 
putable  to  the  circumstance  of  all  poUtical  power  beinff  vested  in  the  allodiafcultiva- 
tors  of  the  soil.    For  my  own  part,  I  only  wish  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  would  unite 
with  the  State  Government,  in  leaving  manufactures  and  commerce  and  agriculture 
to  their  natural  course—but  this  no  wise  concerns  our  present  question;  and,  I  say 
again,  I  shall  not  enter  into  that  field.    But,  say  gentlemen,  Virginia  ^as  declined, 
and  is  declining — she  was  once  the  first  State  in  the  Union — n6W  Bhelias  sttnk  to  be 
the  third,  and  will  soon  sink  lower  in  the  scale— New  York  has  taken  the  lead  of  her. 
I  envy  not  the  pre-eminence  of  New  York,  or  of  any  other  State,  in  population  or  in 
weidth.    Do  gentlemen  really  believe,  that  it  is  owing  to  any  diversity  in  the  prind* 
pies  of  the  State  Governments  of  the  two  States,  that  New  York  has  advanced  to  be 
the  first  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  Virginia,  firom  being  the  first,  is  now  the  third, 
in  wealth  and  population  ?    Virginia  ceded  away  her  Kentucky,  to  form  a  new  State ; 
and  New  York  has  retained  h^r  Genessee— there  lies  the  whole  secret.    The  conduct 
of  both  States  was  determined  by  a  just  regard  to  the  geographical  situation  of  their 
original  territoi^ ;  and  I  am  well  content,  tnat  Virginia  did  make  the  cession,  and  that 
New  York  retamed  her  territory.    The  truth  is,  that  so  long  as  new  and  fertile  lands 
remain  to  be  settled  in  the  Western  States,  the  old  States  never  can  advance  in 
population,  as  rapidly  as  they  otherwise  would;  and  of  all  the  old  States,  none  has 
eontriboted  more  to  the  peopling  of  the  new  States,  than  Vireinia — I  dare  to  say^  not 
one  so  much.    This  is  the  reason  of  what  ffentlemen  call  Uie  decline  of  Virginia. 
Her  Government  could  not  by  any  conceiviQile  means  have  prevented  it ;  nor  if  it 
pould,  ought  it  to  have  done  so.     Virginia,  in  common  with  most  of  the  old  StateS| 
must  of  necessity  forego,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  advantages  of  a  fiill  population ; 
and  may,  meanwhile,  content  herself  with  an  exemption  from  the  evils  incident  to  a 
State  of  a  crowded  population.    Is  Virginia  inferiour  to  any  of  her  nster  States,  in 
social  peace  and  happiness,  in  intelli^nce,  in  the  virtues  of  private  life,  in  political 
pority,  in  national  character?    No,  Sir — ^I  say,  proudly  and  confidently,  no.    I  riiall 
not  vaunt  of  her  superiority — ^but  I  acknowledge  no  inferiority.    I  have  been  happy 
to  observe,  that  if  she  has,  at  times,  been  an  object  of  some  jealousy  in  other  States, 
she  has  still  always  enjoyed  the  respect  of  them  all.    And  I  shall  add  (what  is  pecu- 
liarly pertinent  to  the  present  debate)  that  she  has  been  chiefly  respected  for  the  even 
tenor  of  her  system,  and  the  steadiness  and  probity  of  her  character  and  her  course;  - 
which  the  most  sagacious  Statesmen  of  other  States— I  say  it  with  the  most  perfect 
eonvietion,  or  rather  the  most  certain  knowledge — have  attributed,  mainly,  to  this  very 
principle  of  the  freehold  qualification  of  Sufiflr^,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abolish. 
And,  Sir,  the  only  point  of  comparison  between  the  condition  of  Virginia  and  that 
of  any  of  our  sister  States,  which  is  at  all  pertinent  to  the  present  question^  is  the 
comparison  of  the  practical  effects  of  Universal  or  General  Suffrage  in  those  States 
in  which  it  has  been  adopted,  with  those  of  the  freehold  qualification  of  Sufirage  in 
Virginia :  a  point  on  which  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  my  thoughts  with  per- 
feet  fireedom.    I  take  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  concerns  the  happiness  of  our  sister 
States — ^Dot  so  deep,  indeed,  as  that  I  feel  for  my  own  State,  to  which  I  owe  and 
cherish  the  most  perfect  allegiance  of  mind  and  heart — ^but  yet  a  deep  and  sincere 
interest.    I  am  the  last  man  to  take  pleasure  in  finding  fault  with  their  institutions, 
much  less  with  the  political  character  or  conduct  of  their  citizens ;  to  think  hardly 
coneeming  them,  or  to  speak  unkindly.    I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  inconsistent 
with  these  sentiments,  it  I  say,  as  I  must  say  to  this  Committee,  that  I  have  never 
conversed  with  any  observant  reflecting  man^^ho  has  migrated  firom  Virginia  to  a 
land  where  Univenal  or  General  Suflra^e  prevails,  who  has  not  earnestly  deprecated 
the  abandonment  of  the  fireehold  quali&ation  in  this  his  native  State ;  and  that  I 
have  never  known  any  Virginian,  that  had  witnessed  an  election  campaign,  or  even 
a  single  scene  of  contested  election,  in  New  York>  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  or  Ken- 
tucky, however  he  may  have  been  smitten  with  a  passion  fbr  rdform  iii  this  particuhir 
before  he  left  home,  who  did  not  return  completely  cured  of  it.    Neither  does  the 
passion  ever  recur.    [Hire  a  member  said  aloud— <<  It  is  like  the  small  pox.*'l    Yes^ 
Sir— it  is  like  the  small  pox  in  that  respeci-^ut  there  is  this  difierence,  that  distance 
seems.neeeasaiy  to  the  communication  of  the  Universal  Suflmge  fever— a  near  ez» 
poswe  to  ity  in  its  utnKtst  intensity,  generally  proves  a  cure  and  an  antidote.    A  dose 
obasrvalioa  of  the  pfactical  worki^  of  the  principle  of  Uiiiversal  Suffirage,  has 
nurely  if  ever  fiuled  to  prodoce  dis^ist,  reprobation,  deprecation.    Shall  we  Warn 
wJMioiii  firom  the  great.State  of  New  York,  and  profit  by  her  experience  and  exam- 
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At  ?  Her  6zampk|  Sir,  is  a  beacon  to  warn,  not  a  guide  to  direct  I  wiH  not  aar— 
lor  I  do  not  think— that  the  scenes  which  but  yesterday  were  exhibited  in  the  elec ' 
tions  held  in  the  cit^  of  New  York — the  open  attack  on  the  very  principle  of  pro- 
perty, and  on  the  principles  of  all  reflnular  Government,  which  excited  serioos  alarm 
there— that  these  scenes  affi>rd  any  i&r  criterion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  body  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  But,  Sir,  they  afford  abundant  evidence,  to  my 
mind,  that  the  poison  has  begun  to  work  y  and  they  afford  us  a  lesson  and  a  warning, 
by  which  we  snail  profit  if  we  ase  wise,  never  to  administer  a^  drop  of  that  same 
poison  to  our  own  body  politic.  As  to  our  sister  Maryland,  the  practical  operation  of  her 
Universal  Sufiiaffe,  Ss  more  open  to  our  observation,  from  her  nearer  neighbourhood; 
and  I  shall  say,  uiat  it  was  the  actual  view  of  it  there,  that  first  cured  me  of  that 
plausible  and  tempting  but  deluding  philosophy  (so  called)  which  most  men  imlube 
in  their  youth,  and  which  teaches  that  civil  hberty  is  so  good,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  it — that  no  intemperance  can  disturb  ita 
healthful  action.  I  received,  very  recentlv,  by  the  mail^  a  newspaper  printed  at 
Cumberland  in  that  State,  with  a  note, on  the  margin,  caUing  my  attention  to  an  ad- 
verttsement  of  nine  hundred  and  fort^  acres  of  land,  for  sale  oy  a  constable,  to  satisfy 
a  judgment  rendered  by  a  single  justice  of  the  peace ',  and  with  this  remark — "•  St^ 
the  effect  of  Universal  Suffrage.  Neither  do  1  doubt,  in  the  least,  that  the  principle 
tends,  in  its  practical  ooeration,  to  indifference  and  unconcern  for  the  righte  of  pro- 
perty, and  especially  m  real  property.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  thoae  who 
nolo  no  property,  have  a  full  share  of  the  Government  on  which  tne  security  of  pro- 
perty depends  ?  In  manv,  perhaps,  in  most  of  the  States,  where  the  principle  of  Uni- 
Terml,  or  General,  or  Extended,  or  Free  Suffrage  ^call  it  by  which  name  yoa  please) 
prevails,,  I  observe,  the  ballot  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  method  of  votSi^  dvm 
voce,  on  the  avowed  principle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  roter  to  sive  hia  vota 
with  independence,  oiat  he  should  be  allowed  to  vote  secretly.  Now,  &e  introduc- 
tion of  the  ballot,  as  part  of  the  system  and  proper  acoompaniment  of  Universal 
Sufih^^e,  is  a  plain  di^inct  acknowledgement,  mat  the  Right  of  Sufirage  is  extended 
too  fkr — eztonoed  to  men  who  cannot  be  expected  to  eive  In  independent  vote,  openly, 
in  the  fiice  of  day — ^to  men  liable  to  the  influence  of  others,  and  desirous  to  conciliato 
their  favour,  or  to  avoid  their  resentment.  And  this  method  of  preservinff  the  spirtt 
of  political  independence,  by  substituting  the  ballot  for  the  public  poSl  and  vcas  eees 
vote,  I  fuUy  ex^pected  to  near  proposed  to  us,  as  part  of  our  plan  of  reform.  It  is  a 
vary  odd  expedient  for  cherishing  the  political  independence  of  the  citizen,  to  take 
awar  all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  it ;  as  if  pohticaJ  independence  were  not  a  virtaa 
of  the  mind,  and,  like  all  other  virtues  and  Acuities,  sure  to  be  invigorated  by  exer-' 
cise,  and  to  wane  and  be  extinguished  by  inaction.  One  remariL  more,  before  I  leave 
this  topic — ^I  pray  gentlemen  to  observe,  how  generally  the  introduction  of  UniTefSBl 
Suffrage  has  been  followed  by  the  caucus  system  of  nomination — I  know  the  name 
of  caucus  has  recently  been  discarded,  and  that  caucuses,  now  a  days,  are  conven- 
tions, but  the  only  difference  is  the  name— caucuses  or  conventions  to  make  a  regular 
nomination  of  candidates,  to  discipline  parties,  to  whip  in  all  who  hope  a  share  ctftbe 
kaves  and  fishes  in  their  turn,  and  to  whip  out  all  wno  show  a  disposition  to  rebel 
aj^nst  "regular  nomination."  They  cheat  the  people  with  the  shew  of  popular  elec- 
tion ;  the  etective  body,  in  fact,  is  the  caucus.  Where  there  is  a  people  capable  of 
being  drilled,  there  will  not  be  wanting  leaders  to  drill  them.  Tne  freeholdera  of 
Virginia  require  no  caucus  or  convention,  to  direct  them  how  they  are  to  vote — 4hey 
require  no  drilling,  and  would  submit  to  none— they  want  no  balfot-box  to  hide  their 
votes  firom  their  neighbours,  and  to  screen  them  from  the  indignation  of  others — they 
feel  their  independence,  and  it  coste  them  no  effort  to  exercise  it  on  all  occasions. 

Gentlemen  tell  roe,  however,  that  men  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
Universal  Sufl^age,  can  never  be  induced  to  forego  it^-tliat  the  &rmers  of  Pennsyl- 
yania  and  Maryland,  are  not  to  be  tempted  by  tlie  offer  of  the  most  beneficial  leases, 
to  migrate  hither ;  and  our  landhdders  can  get  no  tenants,  because  the  reoaisitioii  of 
the  freehold  qualification  debars  such  ^nante  from  the  invaloaUe  privil^e  of  Suffbge. 
If  this  is  meant  as  an  argumentative  deduction  from  the  supposed  operation  of  poGti- 
eal  causes,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it :  but  if  intended  as  the  assertion  of  a  noatter  of 
fiuit,  I  must  say,  that  I  am  incredulous.  Let  gentlemen  name  a  single  instance^  in 
which  any  man  has  been  prevented  fiom  migrann^  to  Virginia,  by  any  ooasideiation 
of  the  laws  regulating  Suffiage.  I  should  Sd  cunoos  to  see  such  a  man — $x  tnn  I 
am  that  I  shovud  see  the  most  thoroogh  brisd  philosopher  of  modem  times,  or  at  leasl 
a  sample  of  the  ntraost  extreme  of  political  fkhaticiam.  The  true  reason,  I  aapnJiaiMl, 
why  tne  fimners  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  do  not  turn  their  attentioii  to  tfas 
beneficial  leases  which  ooort  them  in  Virginia,  is,  that  if  they  find  it  prodent  to  mi-^ 
grate  at  all,  they  know  very  well  whither  to  go.  to  procure  knd,  and  the  best  land, 
upon  the  easiest  terms,  in  absolttto  property,  which  they  may  enjoy  during  life,  and 
leave  to  their  ohUdren.  If  the  good  people  who  dwell  on  our  northern  bordar,  hopa 
advantagaofUiis  kind  fhmi  the  pcopoiedrefi)nn,  I  fear  that  hope  wiU  be  diMpjiM 
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It  IB  remarkaUe— I  inentieii  it  for  the  cnriosibr-of  the  Aet— that,  if  tnj  eriJ,  pbysi. 
cal  or  mond,  arise  in  any  of  the  States  south  of  us,  it  never  takes  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, or  taints  the  southern  breeze ;  whereas  if  any  plafue  originate  in  the  Norths  it  is 
sure  to  spread  to  the  South  and  to  invade  us  sooner  or  uter :  £e  influepza — the  small- 
pox— the  varioloid — ^the  Hessian  fly — the  Circuit  Court  system — Universal  Suffirmge— 
all  come  from  the  North— and  they  always  eross  above  the  fidls  of  the  great  rivers : 
below,  it  seemsy  the  broad  expanse  of  waters  interposing,  effectually  arrests  their 
progress. 

I  thought  before  the  Convention  met,  that  I  was  already  familiar  with  the  utmost 
extravagance  <^  theoretical  pohtics ;  but  I  have  heard  one  proposition  advanced  on 
this  floor,  which  is  absolutely  new  to  me— namely,  that  none  but  those  who  are  al* 
lowed  the  exercise  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  are  citizens— that  all  who  are  denied  that 
rifi-ht,  are,  in  every  just  political  view,  slaves.  Whence  1  learn,  that  our  mothers, 
wives  and  dau^ters  are  not  and  never  can  be  citizens ;  and  that  our  sons  never  be* 
come  citizens  till  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  acquire  the  legal  qua^ 
Kfication  of  Suffivge,  whatever  it  may  be.  For  my  own  ^art,  I  fondly  imagine,  thai 
the  mother  who  bore  me  was  a  free  woman  and  a  Virginian  citizen — that  my  wife, 
and  my  children — male  and  female,  are  free  bom  citizens  of  Virginia — and  that  I 
myself  enjoyed  exactlv  the  same  civil  liberty  before  I  attained  to  tuU  age  as  I  have 
ever  done  smce — in  short,  that  civil  liberty,  much  more  citizenship,  depends  not  at 
aU  on  the  right  to  exercise  political  powers.  Neither  shall  I  render  any  thanks,  (for 
I  feel  no  graUtude)  to  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  correct  my  errors  in  these 
points,  ft  is,  indeed,  a  great  blessing — it  is  the  first  and  the  highest  of  social  bless- 
ings— to  live  under  a  regular,  flree,  lUpresentative  Republican  Uovemment;  to  be- 
long to  m  society,  fitted  to  enjoy,  capable  ef  enjoying,  such  a  Government;  but  neither 
the  blessinjr  itself,  nor  any  happiness  which  it  can  confer  upon  any  individual,  de- 
pends on  the  right  of  that  individual  to  exercise,  in  his  own  person,  the  Right  of  Suf- 
frage. The  blessing  of  f^ee  Government,  and  all  the  happiness  that  can  flow  fhmi 
at,  IS  best  secured  to  each  individual,  by  the  wisest  general  regulation  of  that  right, 
whether  such  regulation  admits  him  or  excludes  him.  And  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, gentlemen  will  see,  upon  a  little  reflection,  the  general  opinions  and  feelings  of 
men  concur  with  perfect  unanimity :  for  no  one  ever  heard  of  any  vendor  of  land 
demanding  any  consideration  for  the  surrender  of  his  Right  of  Sunrage  in  making 
the  alienation,  or  of  any  purchasers  advancing  a  cent  more  in  the  price  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  right;  and  though  I  have  known  many  to  buy  freeholds,  in  order  to  en- 
title themselves  to  receive  the  votes  of  others,  I  have  never  known  anv  man  to  buy 
land,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  right  to  vote,  however  tnvial  the  cost 
would  be. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  people,  that  the  great  bodv  of  the  freeholders  themselves, 
are  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to  abolish  the  freehold  qnalification — that  the  desire 
to  reform  the  Constitution  in  this  respect,  was  the  ruling  motive  which  led  to  the 
ealline  of  this  Convention.  Willing  the  freeholders  may  be,  and  I  believe  are,  to  ex- 
tend Uie  Right  of  Suffirage.  as  I  propose  to  extend  it,  to  all  who  come  within  the  rea-  . 
eon  of  the  principle  of  freenold  qualification — ^but,  that  they  are  willing  to  abolish  the 
principle  itself,  1  never  can  believe.  The  vote  in  &vour  of  calling  a  Convention, 
^▼en  by  the  freeholders  in  this  cismontane  part  of  the  State,  I  am  sure  was  dictated 
Ey  no  such  motive.  I  do  know  that  many,  very  many  of  them,  were  cheated  into  a 
belief  that  the  freehold  (qualification  was  in  no  danger;  and  I  heard  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  as  sagacious  a  man  as  any  in  Virginia,  declare,  that  he  gave  his  vote 
fiM*  a  Convention,  in  the  firm  beHef  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  about  the 
Right  of  Suffrage,  and  confirm  and  establish  the  fireehold  qualification  forever.  He 
was  sincere,  but  he  was  deluded. 

I  HtUe  expected.  Sir,  after  what  passed  in  this  Committee,  in  the  debate  upon  the 
ooe^on  of  the  basis  of  Representation,  to  see  the  attempt  renewed,  in  this  ]3ace,  to 
disoredit  the  Convention  of  1776,  and  the  Constitution  it  framed  for  the  State,  by  re> 
fisrence  to  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed— but  we  have  been 
a^ain  told,  that  that  illustrious  body  was  in  a  state  of  too  much  hurry  and  alarm  to 
execute  with  due  deliberation  a  work  so  important ;  that  the  enemy  was  at  their  door; 
and  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon  resounding  in  their  ears;  that  other  and  more  pressing 
aflSurs  occupied  their  attention ;  and  that,  therefore,  (as  gentlemen  would  have  us  in- 
fer) they  were  content  to  leave  the  qualification  of  the  Right  of  Suffivge  as  they 
foond  it  in  the  Colonial  Government,  rather  than  devote  the  necessary  time  to  im- 
prove it.  It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  no  part  of  this  representation  is  justified, 
m  pmnt  of  frict,  by  the  truth  of  history ;  and  I  shall  not.  repeat  what  has  been  better 
wd  by  other  gentlemen.  I  have  always  thought,  and  shall  forever  think,  that  the 
eircnmstances  in  which  the  Convention  of  1776  were  pbu^ed,  were  the  most  profMtioos 
imaginable  to  the  work  that  body  had  to  perform ;  precisely  the  circumstances  best 
calcukted  to  repress  the  spirit  of^fkction,  and  to  kindle  every  spi^  of  patriotism ;  to 
•tinndate  pdlitieal  wisdom  to  its  utmost  exeitioii,  to  ferce  men  to  look  otiFf  to  praetioal 
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tfood,  to  •tifle  all  propenai^  to  the  Tainspeonktioiitof  theoiyytiid  toenforeeon  tliem 
the  observance  of  the  leasona  of  .experience.  But  I  find  my  sentunents  on  this  aub- 
ject  expressed  so  exactly,  so  clearly,  and  so  forcibly,  by  another  and  a  far  wiser  man 
than  ever  I  hope  to  be,  that  I  shalf  borrow  his  language — and  I  do  so  the  rather,  be- 
cause, very  probably,  it  was  the  source  from  which  mv  own  sentiments  were  origi- 
nally  derived.  The  writer  of  the  69th  number  of  the  f^eralist— I  know  not  which 
of  the  three  it  was— speaking  of  a  celebrated  scheme  of  Constitution-mending,  by 
which  it  was  proposed,  *'  that  whenever  any  two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, shall  concur  in  opinion,  each  by  the  voices  of  two-thirds  of  their  whole  number, 
that  a  Convention  is  necessary  for  altering  the  Constitution  or  correcting  the  breaches 
of  it,  a  Convention  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose" — sajrs :  "  It  may  be  considered  as 
an  objection  iiUierent  in  the  principle,  that  as  every  appeal  to  the  people  would  carry 
an  implication  of  some  defect  in  the  Government,  nrequent  appeals  would  in  great 
msAsure  deprive  the  Government  of  that  veneration  which  time  bestows  on  eveiy 
thing,  and  without  which  perhaps  the  wisest  and  fireest  Governments  would  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  stabiUty.  If  it  be  true,  that  all  Governments  rest  on  opinion,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  strength  of  opinion  in  each  individual,  and  its  practical  influence 
on  his  conduct,  depend  much  on  the  number  which  he  supposes  to  have  entertained 
the  same  opinion.  The  reason  of  man,  like  man  himself,  is  timid  and  cautious,  when 
left  alone;  and  acquires  firmness  and  confidence,  in  proportion  to  the  number  with 
which  it  is  associated.  When  the  examples,  which  fortify  opinion,  are  anamt  as  well 
as  ituffMTdatf,  they  are  known  to  have  a  double  efiect  In  a  nation  of  philosophers, 
this  Qonsideration  ought  to  be  disregarded.  A  reverence  for  the  laws,  would  be  suf- 
ficiently inculcated  by  the  voice  of  an  enlightened  reason.  But  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers is  as  little  to  be  expected,  as  the  philosophical  race  of  Kings  wished  tot  by  Plato. 
And  in  every  other  nation,  the  most  rational  Government  will  not  find  it  a  superflu- 
ous advantage  to  have  the  prejudices  of  the  community  on  its  side.  The  danger  of 
disturbing  the  pubUc  tranquilhty  by  interesting  too  strongly  the  public  passions,  is  a 
still  more  serious  objection  against  a  firequent  reference  of  Constitutioiud  questions, 
to  the  decision  of  the  whole  society.  Notwithstanding  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  revisions  of  our  established  forms  of  Government,  and  which  does  so  much  hoooor 
to  the  virtue  and  intellig^ence  of  the  people  of  America,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
experiments  are  of  too  ticklish  a  nature  to  be  unnecessarily  multiplied.  We  are  to 
recollect,  that  all  the  existing  Constitutions  were  formed  m  the  midst  of  a  danger 
which  repressed  the  passions  most  unfriendly  to  order  and  concord ;  of  an  enthusiastic 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  patriotic  leaders,  which  stifled  the  ordinary  diversitj 
•f  opinions  on  ffreat  national  questions ;  of  a  universal  ardor  for  new  and  opposite 
forms,  produced  hv  a  universal  resentment  and  indignation  against  the  ancient  Go- 
Temment;  and  wnilst  no  spirit  of  perty,  connected  with  the  Ganges  to  be  made,  or 
the  abuses  to  be  refbrmed,  could  mingle  its  leaven  in  the  operation.  The  future  situ- 
ations in  which  we  must  expect  to  b«  usually  placed,  do  not  present  any  equivalent 
security  against  the  danger  which  is  apprehended."  Now,  I  pray  gentlemen  to  hear- 
.  ken  to  th^  words  of  wisdom,  and  to  weigh  them  well.  As  to  that  veneration  for 
ancient  institutions,  which  has  hitherto  constituted  the  great  moral  force  of  our  Go- 
vernment, and  sufficed  alone  to  execute  the  laws ;  all  that  is  gone — forever  gone— 
extinguished  by  the  agitation  which  produced  this  Convention.  Our  children  will 
hardly  comprehend  the  sentiment.  Then,  let  gentlemen,  if  they  can  bear  to  do  so, 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  Convention  of  1776  and  this  body.  That  Conven- 
tion, after  full  and  free  debate,  adopted  the  Constitution  it  fVamed,  by  an  unanimous 
vote.  This  Convention  is  torn  by  dissensions,  and  divided  by  parties  marked  by  geo- 
graphical lines— incited  by  mutual  opposition  to  the  extremes  of  political  animosity — 
engaged  (in  the  opinion  of  one  party  at  least)  in  a  mere  contest  for  power ;  such  a  con- 
test, as  in  any  other  country  on  earth,  and,  but  for  a  sense  of  the  controlling  influence 
of  the  GeuMid  Government,  in  this  country  too,  would  and  could  only  be  decided  by 
the  sword.  No  good  that  we  can  now  accompliish,  can  ever  compensate  for  the  mis- 
chief which  this  contest  has  already  engendered,  and  entailed  upon  the  State. 

I  am  not  casting  censure  on  others — ^1  take  to  myself  my  full  share  of  blame  fi>r  the 
heats,  which  the  collision  of  interests  and  opinions  have  produced  in  this  assembly — 
my  heart  rises  above  all  petty  personal  resentments  and  party  views,  and  feels  only 
for  the  woes  of  my  country.  Though  I  shall  continue  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  of  ray 
power,  all  unreasonable  demands  fiSm  the  West,  I  do  not  feel — whatever  others  may 
think  of  me — I  do  not,  I  cannot  feel  (heaven  forbid  that  I  should !)  any  hostility  to  my 
fellow-citizens  of  that  part  of  the  country,  any  disregard  of  their  just  rights,  any  in- 
difierence  for  their  happiness.  Gentlemen  who  have  any  knowledge  of  me,  must 
know,  that  these  sentiments  are  not  uttered  for  the  occasion,  to  serve  a  purpose  here. 
In  the  paper  I  addressed  to  my  countrymen  in  1824  (commonly  called  The  SybstituU) 
after  having  exhibited  the  state  of  the  existing  representation  in  the  Legislature,  and 
uewed  that  the  representation  of  the  Western  counties,  compared  even  with  that  of 
ttM£;asteaiODanties^  was  excessive}  I  said :  "The  Wegiem  cowUies  have  at  presMt 
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about  one-fourth  of  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Dele^tes.  Comparing  the 
population  of  these  counties  (about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred) 
with  that  of  the  Commonwealth  (about  one  miUion  and  fifty  thousand)  it  is  plain,  tliat 
no  phm  can  be  devised  for  equalizing  the  Representation,  which  will  not  reduce  their 
proportion  to  something  less  than  a  aecenth.  He  who  thinks,  that  the  people  of  those 
counties  ought  to  consent  to  sueh  a  diminution  of  their  weight  in  the  Legislature,  has 
no  fellow-feeling  for  them:  he  who  thinks  that  they  ever  u»//,  counts  the  heart  of  man 
for  nothing,  in  his  pohtical  speculations.  The  schemes  of  equalization,  which  would 
work  such  consequences,  could  only  be  imposed  on  them  by  force.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  principle,  on  which  the  Western  people  might  consent  to  such  equalization;  one, 
on  which  they  would  lose  none  of  their  rel]^tive  strengUi  in  the  Legislature.  If,  in 
apportioning  the  Representation,  the  alaoe  population,  so  inconsiderable  in  the  Western 
counties,  so  large  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern,  shall  be  wholly  disregarded,  the  Western 
counties  will  perhaps  as  eagerly  embrace,  as  the  Middle  and  Eastern  will  strenuouBly 
resist,  this  blessing  of  equality.  And  let  the  attempt  be  made  when  it  will,  this  ques- 
tion, (which  seems  to  be  the  very  dsBmon  of  discord,)  will  be  sure  to  rise  up  to  con- 
found our  peace.  In  the  apprehension  of  this  meeting,  the  very  agitation  of  Uiis 
•iilject  is  <»lcu]ated  to  do  great  mischief.  It  is  a  searching  blast,  which  will  find  every 
weak  part  of  the  body  poutic.  And  we  implore  those,  who  are  prosecuting  this  de- 
sign, to  beware,  lest,  while  they  mean  only  an  equitable  arran|rement  of  the  Repre- 
aentation,  thev  be  not  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the  integrity  or  the  Commonwealth. 
For,  we  feel  the  roost  painful  conviction,  that  the  actual  attempt  to  execute  the  design, 
will  array  in  direct  opposition,  all  the  conflicting  Interests  of  the  State,  growing  out 
of  natural  diversities  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  out  of  the  moral  diversities  ot  our 
population ;  and  wake  into  action,  all  the  latent  causes  of  civil  contention,  which  good 
men  should  wish,  and  wise  men  should  labour,  by  all  means,  to  allay."  The  same 
sentiments  I  entertained  then,  I  entertain  still.  Did  ray  fears  magnify  the  danger? 
The  evil  has  now  come  upon  us  in  a  form  more  aggravated — the  storm  is  raging  with 
jrreater  violence— than  even  my  anxious  mind  foreboded. 

But,  upon  this  question  of  the  qualification  of  Sufihige,  I  do  not  discern  any  reason 
Ibr  difference  of  opinion  among  us,  growing  out  of  diversity  of  local  interests.  And  I 
implore  gentlemen  to  pause  in  their  adventurous  career  of  experimental  reform ;  to 
preserve  every  part  of  our  ancient  institutions,  which  they  cannot  alter  with  any  cer- 
tain assurance  of  amendment;  and,  especially,  to  leave  us  unimpaired  the  essential 
principle  of  the  freehold  qualification,  if  the  state  shall  make  a  lalse  step  here — par- 
tieulaiiy,  here — that  step  she  can  never  hope  to  retrace,  any  more  than  we  can  recal 
tlfte  hour  which  has  passed  awav  and  brought  us  so  much  nearer  to  the  grave. 

After  Mr.  Leigh  had  concluded  his  speech,  a  short  explanation  took  place  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Doddridge,  on  a  point  of  law  involved  in  the  amendment  -,  when  Mr. 
I>.  moved  that  the  Committee  rise. 

It  rose  accordingly,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  November  21, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oonrtnev  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Convention  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Powell  in  the  Chair,  and  the  question  being  on  the  amendment  ofiered  b^  Mr.  Leigh 
of  Chesterfield  to  the  third  resolution  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee  : 

Mr.  Doddridge,  (who,  having  moved  for  the  rising  ot  the  Committee  yesterday, 
'mnMy  h^  Parliamentary  usage,  entitled  to  the  floor,)  signified  his  intention  of  yielding 
that  privilege  to  the  member  from  Amherst,  (Mr.  Thompson,)  but  previously  gave 
notice,  that  should  the  amendment  now  before  the  Committee  (Mr.  Leigh's)  be  re- 
joeCed,  he  should  offer  the  following  amendment  to  the  third  resolution— viz : 

Third  reaolation,  second  and  third  lines—from  the  word  "  resolution,"  strike  out  to 
the  word  ''  provided,"  in  the  twenty-third  line,  and  insert : 

"  And  shall  be  extended  to  every  firee  white  male  citizen,  aged  twenty-one  vears  or 
upwards,  w1m>  shall  have  resided  at  least  one  whole  year  in  the  county,  city,  borough 
or  district,  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  voting; 
aad  who,  daring  that  period,  shall  have  actually  paid  a  revenue  tax  IcgalJv  asrossed-- 
And  to  every  free  white  male  citizen,  aged  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  who  shall 
have  actuaUy  reoided  at  least  one  whole  year  in  the  county,  city,  borough  or  district, 
where  he  offers  to  vote ;  and  who,  for  the  period  of  six  months  at  least,  shaU  have 
hoea  aa  house-keeper  therein." 
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Mr.  ^outbov  of  Amhersti  ftddressed  the  Committee  at  foDowi  : 

Mr.  Chairman :  The  gentleman  from  Brooke,  who  by  Parliamentary  ^iMe,  wwm 
entitled  to  the  floor  this  morning,  having  for  the  present  waved  his  right,  I  rise  to 
solicit  for  a  short  time  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  whilst  I  endeavour,  in  my 
poor  manner,  to  dischar^  an  obligation  of  datjTy  which  I  owe  to  the  constituents  in 
part  represented  by  me  m  this  Convention.  It  is,  as  you  well  know  from  personal 
experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  painful  and  embarrassing  duty.  I  would  to  God  it  had 
been  committed  to  other  and  abler  hands.  When  I  consider  the  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  me,  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  our  delibetations, 
and  the  weighty  responsibility  that  rests  on  each  and  every  one  of  us,  in  ccmnection 
with  the  humihty  or  my  own  pretensions,  I  almost  shrink  from  the  tuk  that  lies  be- 
fore me :  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  I  am  the  representative  in 
part  of  many  thousand  free-men,  who  spontaneously,  and  without  any  8olicitati<m  of 
mine,  haveclothed  me  with  this  high,  dehcate  and  responsible  trust,  all  personal  conside- 
rations vanish,  and  1  resolve  fearlessly  to  speak  their  sentiments  on  this  floor,  regardless 
of  all  the  sarcasm,  wit,  ridicule  and  even  derision,  with  which  principles  they  hold 
dear  and  sacred,  have  been  asrailed  in  the  progress  of  the  debates  of  this  Convention. 
Had  not  imperious  duty,  in  my  humble  estimation,  forbidden  silence,  my  lips  had 
been  sealed,  hermeticaUy  sealed,  during  the  session  of  this  august  Assembly.  But  I 
should  forever  despise  myself,  if  whihti  am  the  representative  of  freemen,  I  conld 
sit  by  in  silence  and  hear  the  sacred  and  unalienable  rights  of  man  derided,  and 
should  tamely  shrink  fix>m  their  defence,  under  the  influence  of  any  unmanly  lear  of 
criticism,  or  of  any  personal  consequences  whatever. 

I  feel  that  I  shall  need  much  of  the  polite  attention  and  kind  indulgence  of  thk 
Comniittee  to  sustain  me  in  the  task  I  have  imposed  on  myself;  and  the  wonted  mmg- 
nanimity  and  courtesy  of  a  Virginia  Assembly,  I  am  sure,  will  always  accord  it  to  m 
member  of  its  body,  so  long  as  that  member  shall  merit  it,  by  courtesy  and  deoomm 
on  his  part.  Like  an  honorable  gentleman^  who  addressed  you  on  a  former  day,  of 
this  Convention,  I  too  may  discudm  any  mtetition  of  entering  the  lists  to  break  a 
lance,  with  the  redoubtable  knighti  who  have  contended  for  victory  on  this  arena.  I 
have  neither  the  prowess  to  iinpel,  the  stren^  to  sustain,  nor  the  panoply  to  protect 
me  in  so  unequal  a  conflict,  lii  common  with  this  Committee,  I  have  participated  is 
the  deUght  of  listening  to  the  luminous  and  eloquent  arguments  o£  gentlemen  who 
have  addressed  you  on  this  and  other  questions.  And  after  so  long  rioting  on  tlio 
rich  banquet  they  have  spread  before  us,  I  but  the  more  remt  that  I  have  nothing 
but  the  homeliest  fare  to  ofier  in  return.  I  lament  my  inability  to  reciprocate  liffht 
for  light— I  have  the  consolation,  however,  to  know  that  the  same  spirit  which 
prompted  to  the  offering  of  the  widow's  mite,  has  dictated  this  poor  attempt  of  mine; 
and  I  therefore  trust,  that  my  offering,  however  humble,  will  meet  a  similar  &J^, 
from  the  benignity  of  this  Committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  somewhat  regret  that  in  the 
order  of  debate,  it  is  my  lot  to  follow  the  talented  and  eloquent  gentleman  from  Ches- 
terfield. I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose,  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances^ 
that  I  could  interest  this  enlightened  Committee  by  any  view  I  could  present  of  a 
subject,  much  less  when  preceded  in  the  debate  by  that  gentleman.  Believe  me.  Sir, 
1  have  not  the  vanity  to  contest  with  him  the  palm  of  victory  in  the  fields  of  rhetoric, 
of  erudition,  or  of  wit.  No,  Sir.  As  to  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  leave  him 
the  undisputed  victor  of  the  field.  I  do  mean,  however,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
to  question  many  of  his  facts,  or  rather  assumptions,  and  the  conclusions  he  has  ad- 
duced from  the  facts  assumed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  scruple  not  m  limine  to  avow  that  I  am  one  of  thoM  visiomm 
politicians  who  advocate  General  Suffrage,  what  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  term  Om- 
wtmI  Suffiage.  And,  in  this  avowal,  I  believe  1  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  lug9 
majority  of  my  constituents.  What  I  mean  by  General  Suffrage,  is  the  eztension  of 
that  inestimable  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  all  public  flmctionaries,  made  ^igi- 
ble  by  the  people  to  all  white  freemen  of  the  a^  of  twenty-one  years  and  apwarSk 
who  are  citizens  by  birth  or  residence  for  a  certain  time,  and  who  have  discharged  all 
the  burthens  personal,  including  militia  duties,  and  pecuniary,  such  as  taxes,  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  excluding  such  as  are  rendered  infruoMMis  by 
the  commission  of  crime.  In  other  words,  I  wish  to  establish  a  qualification  that  is 
personal,  and  respects  age  and  residence,  and  to  abolish  forever  the  freehold  qoahfi- 
cation,  which  to  me  has  always  appeared  an  invidious  and  anti-repuhhoan  teat,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  I  did  not  come  here  to  vote  Ibf  the 
disfranchisement  of  one  human  being  qualified  to  vote  under  the  old  ConstitotioB, 
but  to  aid  in  the  enfiran<Uiisement  of  all  who  come  within  the  foregoing  dewriptioB. 
I  came  here  to  contribute  my  feeble  aid  in  the  great  cause  of  wm-mekold  emandpa- 
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of  freehold  qnalification,  mmonggi  the  moet  strenuous  of  whom,  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield,  has  proved  himself,  bj  the  argument  which  he  yester&y  addressed  to 
this  Committee.  1  am  willing  to  rest  this  argument  upon  the  authority  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  upon  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  or  upon  ex- 
peiiMMse,  which,  visitnumf  as  I  am^  I  consider  more  valuable  than  volumes  of  specu- 
ktion  and  the<Nry.  It  is  with  me  peifectly  indifferent,  whether  this  rijgrht  be  regarded 
as  a  natural,  a  social,  a  civil,  or  a  political  one ;  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive,  sa- 
tis&ctorily  at  leest  to  myself,  is  the  same. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  argument,  I  must  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  few 
general  observations  suggested  by  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 
nress  my  sorprise  and  regret  at  some  of  the  principles  avowed  by  gentlemen  on  this 
floor,  and  the  change  which  public  sentiment  seems  to  have  undergone  in  this  ancient 
Commonwealth.  In  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  Government  has  no  principles. 
The  idea  of  patriotism  and  virtue  even  are  exploded,  and  self-love  and  self-interest 
are  the  only  sprin|[8  of  human  action.  The  rights  of  men  are  a  mere  chimera  of  dis- 
tempered imaginations,  and  in  this  debate  have  been  made  the  theme  of  ridicule  and 
derision,  rather  than  eulogy.  Against  this,  I  solemnly  protest  There  was  a  time 
when  tius  would  not  have  been  endured,  when  such  language  would  have  been  of- 
fensive to  republican  ears.  In  the  whole  progress  of  this  debate,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jeffsrson,  the  great  ApCMBtle  of  liberty,  has  never  once  been  invoked,  nor  has  one  ap- 
peal been  made  to  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  whose  immortal  work,  in  the 
darkest  days  of  our  revolution,  served  as  a  political  decalogue  and  operated  as  a  talis- 
man to  lead  our  armies  to  victory.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  honorable  to  pro- 
fem  the  ftith  of  these  great  fathers  of  the  church,  when  it  was  perilous  to  be  a  sceptic, 
when  the  name  of  Fox  was  venerated,  and  the  principles  of  Burke  abhorred — but  the 
sentiment  of  the  Latin  poet  quoted  in  this  debate  are  but  too  true, "  tempora  muton- 
tur"  ^bc.  rendered  into  English, 

**  M011  obai^  with  mannera,  manners  chanfe  with  olimof, 
"  Tenett  with  bookg  and  principles  with  times." 

Then,  the  authority  of  the  sage  of  Monticello  would  have  stood  against  the  world ; 
now,  there  are  "  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence."  Then,  was  Burke  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  human  rights  and  the  Ibmest  defender  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy—' 
but  now,  Burke,  Filmer,  and  Hobbes,  judging  from  their  arguments,  have  become  the 
text  books  of  our  statesmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  of  political  faith  and  political  church— it  recalls  to 
my  mind  an  observation  I  have  oflen  made,  and  no  doubt  has  often  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  every  member  of  this  Committee — and  that  is  the  great  similarity  in  the 
conduct  of  the  votaries  of  religion  and  politics.  In  these  days,  you  find  no  atheist 
and  few  professed  deists,  but  Sow  many  practical  ones.?  men  who,  whilst  they  yield 
a  sort  of  historical  belief  or  assent  to  divine  truths,  live  in  the  open  and  daily 
disregard  of  them,  and  utterly  refuse  all  practical  obedience.  They  cannot  impose 
npon  themselves  that  forbearance,  self-denuil,  and  humility  enjoined  by  the  author  of 
that  religion — their  pride  and  their  manhood  revolt  at  that  text,  which  informs  them 
tl^t  they  must  emulate  the  aimplicity  of  infant  innocence  ere  they  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  large  class  of  our  politicians,  who, 
w^st  they  have  not  the  bold  daring  to  deny  the  great  principles  of  our  political  faith, 
whilst  they  profess  to  keep  that  fiuUi,  they  refuse  all  practical  obedience.  They  say 
the  theory  is  very  good— but  the  pride  of  intellect  and  of  wealth,  that  inherent  love 
of  distinction  in  man,  that  overwhelming  self-love,  and  that  pharasaical  spirit  which 
induces  frail  man  to  plume  himself  on  his  own  supposed  pertections,  and  to  congra- 
tulate lumself  on  the  infirmities  of  his  fellow-man— revolt  at  that  political  equality 
taught  us  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  our  forefathers.  I  like  not  their  theoretical 
repubticanism.  I  care  not  for  professions  unless  the  precept  and  the  practice  corres- 
pond—as 1  will  iud^  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  as  1  will  judge  the  christian  by  his  works, 
so  I  win  judge  the  professor  of  republicanism  by  his  practice. 

Let  u^now,  Mr.  Chairman,  return  to  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration— 
the  Right  of  Snflfeige— I  shall  bestow  but  little  time  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  it  w  a  natural,  social,  civil,  or  poUUcal  rightr-for  the  inquiry  is  rather 
curioue  than  useful.  What  boots  it,  if  it  be  a  valuable  right,  whether  it  be  the  one  or 
the  other  ?  Nor  shall  I,  like  other  genUemen  have  done,  resort  to  any  labonous  inquiry 
into  the  question,  whether  a  state  of  nature  ever  in  fact  existed?  I  leave  this  task 
where  those  gentlemen  have  lefl  it,  who  have  endeavoured  by  most  metaphysical  ar- 
maments to  prove  it  a  creature  of  abstracUon.  This,  however,  I  will  say,  that  whe- 
Qier  tt  ever  did  or  could  exist  or  not,  it  is  as  fair  and  necessary  to  suppose  its  exis- 
tence, and  to  assume  it  as  a  postulate  on  which  to  bottom  a  political  deduction,  as  for 
the  mathematician  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  straight  line  on  a  point,  as  a  postulate 
on  which  to  found  his  demonstrations ;  nor  are  maxuns  m  poliUcs  less  useful  m  prac- 
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ttcal  results  to  the  statesmaii,  than  are  the  aziomata  and  postulate  to  the  practical 
geometrician. 

What,  then,  is  the  Right  of  Suffrage  ?  Not  what  gentlemen  seem  to  understand  H, 
in  its  technical  and  conhned  sense,  the  right  to  vote  for  public  funetionariee  only,  in 
a  regular  organized  Government:  in  its  enlarged  sense,  it  is  the  right  by  which  man 
first  si*;niri('s  his  will  to  become  a  member  of  Government  of  the  social  compact — the 
means"  by  which  that  same  man  gives  expression  to  his  ¥rill  in  the  formation  of  that 
compact,  his  consent  to,  or  his  veto  upon,  measures  of  the  Gkivemment  in  legislatioa 
in  a  pure  democracy,  as  at  Athens,  and  in  others  of  the  ancient  republics,  and  some 
of  the  modem,  or  the  right  of  voting  for  public  functionaries  as  above  mentioned, 
in  a  Representative  Democracy  such  as  ours,  where  the  people  do  by  their  agents 
what  they  could  not  conveniently  or  even  possibly  do  in  person.  This  being  its  delt- 
nition  then,  is  it  a  natural  right?  I  understand  natural  rights  to  mean  such  as  apper- 
tain to  man  in  a  state  of  nature ;  this  appertained  to  him  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  it 
was  by  its  exercise  in  that  state  that  he  agreed  to  relinquish  the  natural  state  and  enter 
into  society — But,  say  the  gentlemen,  such  a  state  never  existed — the  consequence  mi 
that  man  has  no  natural  ri^its,  if  my  definition  of  natural  rights  be  correctr--but  the 
gentlemen  admit  he  has  natural  rights,  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the 
means  of  acquiring  and  enjoying  property.  Sufirage  is  tne  substratum,  the  paramonnt 
right  upon  which  all  these  rest  for  protection,  preservation,  and  safety.  This  right, 
as  has  been  very  properljr  said,  has  its  origin  in  every  human  being,  when  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  discretion :  it  is  inherent,  and  appertains  to  him  in  ri^t  of  his  existence; 
his  person  is  the  title  deed,  unless  it  be  those  on  whom  the  same  natural  law  has  pro- 
nounced judgment  of  disability,  or  those  who  have  forfeited  it  by  crime  or  profligacjr; 
and  one  other  class  in  this  country  who  must  be  the  victims  of  necessity,  that  can 
never  be  urged  as  an  example  for  disfranchising  the  white  man.  It  is  said  not  to  be 
a  natural  right,  because  we  curtail,  restrict,  and  confine  it,  as  before  said ;  that  it  Is 
forfeitable,  and  that  our  exceptions  include  more  than  our  rule.  Life,  liberty,  dbe. 
are  curtailed,  restricted,  and  forfeitable,  and  subjected  to  exceptions,  yet  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  natural  rights.  Natural  rights  may  be  transplanted  into  the  eocia],  civil, 
and  political  state,  yet  they  are  still  natural  rights.  A  distinguished  statesman  hmm 
informed  us  that  most  of  our  civil  rights  have  natural  rights  to  rest  upon — nor  do  I 
think  I  should  be  far  wrong,  were  I  to  assert  that  all  our  important  rights,  whether 
civil,  social,  or  political,  are,  properly  speaking,  natural  rights.  The  exceptions,  we 
all  admit  to  the  universalitv  of  the  right,  by  which  the  gentlemen  endeavour  to  over- 
throw the  rule  itself,  I  shall  notice  a  little  farther  on.  But  suppose  it  be  not  a  natara] 
right,  it  must  be  one  of  the  other  three,  and  I  care  not  which~-why  should  a  majon^ 
of  freeholders  have  it  in  exclusion  of  a  minonty  of  non-freeholders  ?  If  the  non-free- 
holders were  consulted,  and  upon  the  score  of  expediency  voluntarily  made  the  ear- 
render,  there  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint  on  tneir  pail — but  it  is  claimed  of  them 
as  a  right.  Have  they  ever  been  consulted  ?  No.  Do  you  purpose  to  consult  them  ? 
No.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  minority  of  one  class  have  taken  possession  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  a  majority,  not  by  the  consent  of  that  majority,  but  by  consent  amon^ 
themselves,  or  by  accident,  or  bv  jure  divino  I  suppose,  and  now  claim  to  hold  the 
possession  against  the  right.  Have  not  Uie  majority  as  much  right  to  exclude  the 
minority  as  Uie  minoritv  the  majority .'  Tea,  more.  But  we  claim  for  the  poor  »o 
right  to  exclude  the  rich,  for  the  manv  no  right  to  exclude  the  f^w;  we  daim  onlj 
equality  '    * '-*^  * '"  ^  '^  -    "   — ^  ^ .l- -i_i-^  -i« 1?.__-,.^ i_j-  -«. 
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deduction  of  principles  from  tliat  paramount  source,  right  reason f  upon  experience^ 

and  expediency,  the  gentlemen's  own  grounds. 

By  the  way,  I  woiUd  ask  if  it  be  a  question  of  expediency,  why  is  the  non-free- 
holder not  permitted  to  pass  upon  the  Question  by  his  vote  ?  Wh^  will  you  deoT  to 
him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  if  he  must  be  disfranchised  ?  W|^ 
is  it,  that  Virginia  has  presented  the  fint  instance  of  a  Convention  called  to  form  a 
Constitution  without  condultin^  the  non-freeholder,  any  more  than  your  free  negroesy 
and  without  allowing  him  any  voice  in  the  election  of  delegates  that  compose  that 
Convention  ?  And  why  is  it,  ihat  you  purpose  to  carry  the  injustice  still  nrther  hy 
submitting  this  Constitution  to  the  ratification  of  freeholders  only  ?  If  expediency  he 
the  plea,  and  it  be  true,  and  has  been  true  for  more  than  half  a  century,  why  shoaM 
gentlemen  now  labor  so  hard  to  prove  it  ?  Are  these  arguments  to  convince  the  free- 
holders they  ought  to  hold  on,  or  to  reconcile  the  proscnbed  to  their  fate  ?  The  olrjeeC, 
Sir,  is  to  induce  the  freeholder  to  hold  on,  not  to  convince  or  to  reconcile  the  aoa- 
freeholder ;  for  believe  me,  Sir,  that  were  impossible ;  you  cannot  convince  a  freemaa 
m  this  country  that  his  neighbour  has  more  political  rights  than  himself,  and  that  it  m 
expedient  for  him  to  be  guilty  of  committing  the  suicidal  folly  of  surrenderiitf  ap  aO 
^imJ  .  ^  "^^^  *''^  **"•  ^^*  *"<*  kee^ng  of  others— You  will  find  imBy  nsa 
wilhng  to  admit,  that  theur  neighbours  are  Sx^lt  of  exerdsiBg  the  rights  of  «w- 
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reignty,  but  none  that  will  ascribe  that  incapacity  to  themeelTee— «nd  I  oongratulate 
the  country  upon  the  march  of  liberal  principles^  that  the  freeholders  themselyes  are 


ii< 


prepared  to  surrender  these  pretensions.  This  is  a  freehold  Convention,  and  I  be- 
Aeve  that  a  large  majority  of  the  constituent  body  have  decided  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  freehold  test — unless  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  rejudge  their 
justice— should  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  induce  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  which 
God  forbid !  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  the  proposition  affirming  the  right  of  General  8\d- 
frage  could  be  sustained  upon  the  principles  of  reason  ana  common  sense,  la  it  not 
so  ?  Does  it  not  command  the  assent  of  every  unprejudiced  and  unsophisticated  mind 
as  almost  a  self^vident  truth  ?  Is  it  not  the  affirmation  of  a  principle  written  by  the 

Sen  of  nature  upon  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  whose  spirit  is  not  bowed  down 
J  oppression  and  pditical  degradation  ?  Who  doubts  the  proposition  when  it  is  an- 
nounced ?  Not  the  great  bodv  of  the  people,  in  whom  of  risht  the  sovereignty  resides, 
whose  polar  star  is  right,  and  not  expediency.  None  but  Uiose  statesmen  who  make 
human  rights  any  thm^  or  nothing  to  suit  tneir  varying  ideas  of  expediency,  which 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  pretext  for  every  atrocity,  the  tyrant's  plea,  and  the  Jesuit's 
watchword.  But  why  need  I  detain  the  Committee-  in  discussiDg  principles  derived 
from  reason  and  common  sense,  which,  more  than  half  a  century  afo,  were  deduced 
by  our  fbre&thers,  and  so  happily  expressed  in  our  Bill  of  Bights  ?  Here  is  a  text  that 
no  commentary  can  illustrate,  written  in  characters  so  legible,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  and  in  terms  so  simple,  so  intelligible,  and  so  consonant  to  the  love  of  equal 
liberty  implanted  in  our  hearts,  that  it  **  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men."  1o  this  text  let  us  appeal  for  the  evidence  of  that  Right  of  Suffrage  for  which 
I  contend ;  a  **  right  inestimable  to  firemen,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only."  The 
iirst  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  reads  thus :  <*  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter 
into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity, 
namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  with  the  means  of  acquiring,  and  pos- 
sessing property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."  The  second 
declaras,  '*  that  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequentl]^  derived  from,  the  people :  that 
magistrates  are  their  trustees,  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them."  The 
thM  declares  the  end  and  object  of  Government  to  be,  "  the  common  benefit,  pro- 
tection and  security,  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community,"  and  affirms  the  right  of  a 
majority,  "  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal."  Ilie  sixth  affirms,  that  "  elections  ou^ht  to  be  free, 
and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  mterest  with, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  Right  of  Sufl&age." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  plain  man,  who  were  entitled  to  vote  under 
these  provisions,  would  he  answer  land-owners  only,  or  such  persons  as  I  have  here- 
toibre  described,  including  the  great  body  of  the  people,  a  majority  at  least  .^  He 
certainly  would  not  answer  freeholders ;  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  unless 
indeed,  he  should  chance  to  take  the  advice  of  counsel,  who  like  Doctor  Doubtjr,  finds 
doubts  in  every  thing ;  then  perhaps  a  doubt  would  be  suggested ;  but  to  understand 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  requires  not  tne  aid  of  counsel,  or  statesman,  nor  of  wise,  nor 
learned  men :  it  is  intelligible  to  the  most  uninteUigent  above  the  grade  of  rum  com- 
pos mentis;  and  well  .it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  so.  If  only  the  wise  and  the 
Isamed  were  capable  of  comi»rehending  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  free  Government, 
euch  a  Government  could  never  have  existed,  and  if  it  had,  would  necessarily  have 
been  of  short  duration.  But  when  we  quote  the  Bill  of  Rights  upon  our  opponents,  they 
^  not  flatly  deny  its  force  and  authority,  but  explain  it  away  by  the  Constitution. 
They  say  their  authors  are  the  same  men,  and  that  they  have  given  a  contemporaneous 
and  practical  exposition  in  the  one,  of  what  they  meant  by  the  other,  in  establishing 
Freenold  Suffrage  in  the  Constitution.  A  conclusive  answer  to  this  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  arguments  of  more  than  one  gentleman,  that  has  preceded  me  in  the 
debate. 

The  circumstances  in  which  our  forefathers  were  placed,  and  under  which  they 
acted,  would  have  rendered  it  very  unwise  and  impolitic  to  carry  out  at  that  time  to 
their  fhU  results  all  the  principles  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  had  not  the 
time,  had  it  been  wise  to  do  so.  They  acted  in  haste,  and  it  was  then  more  than  pro- 
blematical what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  struggle  they  had  just  embarked  in.  Why 
ahonld  they  then  create  division  at  home,  by  oisturbinff  the  settled  order  of  things, 
when  harmony  was  so  essential  to  the  success  of  tneir  great  enterprise?  They 
thought  it  wise  to  leave  the  perfection  of  their  work  for  more  auspicious  times ;  this 
we  are  told  by  the  immortal  Jefferson,  and  as  every  one  must  infer  from  the  instru- 
ment itself.  Is  this  not  proved  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  passed  onlj^  three 
days  after  the  Constitution,  by  which  we  adopted  for  a  system  of  distributive  justice 
the  common  law  of  England  and  the  statutes  made  in  aid  thereof,  up  to  the  fourth 
year  of  James  the  let  ?  By  this,  we  had  engrafted  upon  our  code  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture, of  entails  and  the  institutions  of  the  hierarchy.    Might  not  the  same  reasons 
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BOW  aanffned  for  adhering  to  the  freehold  test,  have  heen  uiwed  against  our  aUtnte  oft 
diatributiona,  the  atatute  for  docking  entails,  and  the  act  of  retigious  toleration,  tho 
work  of  the  inunortal  Jefferson  ?  1^  the  same  causes,  that  we  assign  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  freehold  SuflBraffe  in  part,  want  of  time  for  reflection  and  deliberation,  must 
be  ascribed  another  impenection  or  inconsistency  in  the  Constitotion ;  a  faflnre  to 
prescribe  any  qualification  whatever  for  your  Governor,  your  Judges,  your  Maj[ia- 
^tes,  your  Militia  officers,  &c.  Now,  is  it  not  absurd  to  say,  that  before  a  man  can 
Tote  for  his  neighbor,  to  represent  him  in  the  Assembly,  he  must  furnish  as  a  test  of 
his  independence  or  patriotism,  the  possession  of  his  fS^  acrea?  yet  no  test  other  of 
property,  residence,  or  citizenship,  is  required  of  your  Governor ;  for  aught  the  Con- 
stitution contains,  your  highest  Executive,  your  highest  JudiciaJ,  and  your  higheift 
Military  officers  may  be  aliens.  This  surely  proves  the  imperfect  character  of  the  in- 
strument, and  the  cause  of  that  imperfection,  as  before  assigned ;  but  it  proves  also 
another  tning;  it  proves  the  absurdity  and  inutility  of  the  freehold  test.  If  you  can 
trust  your  Governor  to  execute  vour  laws,  and  to  temper  them  by  the  high  prerogae 
tive  of  mercy,  in  the  exercise  or  the  pardoning  power ;  if  you  can  trust  your  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  to  your  Jud^ ;  the  defence  of  your  homes  and  your  fire-sides 
to  Muitary  commanders  and  militia-men,  though  they  possess  not  one  acre  of  land, 
and  though  they  be  as  poor  as  Lazarus  ;^  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  is  it  that 
you  cannot  trust  a  citizen  without  fifry  acres  of  land  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  vote  in  the 
election  of  public  frmctionaries? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  flxmi  Chesterfield,  and  by  other 
gentlemen,  that  we  derive  a  rule  from  the  law  of  nature  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  ro- 
tation to  Suffirage,  that  is  in  its  terms  universal,  and  that  we  ourselves  abandon  it,  and 
thereby  prove  its  fidlacy :  the  females,  including  one  half  of  the  population,  are  dis- 
franchised at  one  fell  swoop ;  minors,  convicts,  paupers,  slaves,  oc.,  which  togetiieVy 
compose  a  large  majority  or  every  community :  and  hence  they  argue,  that  as  our  rule, 
if  carried  out  to  its  extreme  results,  will  not  work  weU,  it  must  be  erroneous. 
For  this  argument,  I  have  a  short  answer ;  it  will  not  do  to  test  anv  rule  by  extreme 
cases.  I  presume  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  assign  a  reason  ior  the  exceptions. 
In  this  the  gentleman  and  myself  would  doubtless  agree.  He  has  himself  veiy  hap- 
pily assigned  the  reason  for  excluding  females ;  and  could  assign  reasons  as  satiafric- 
tory  fbr  die  other  exceptions.  In  the  foregoing  exceptions  we  are  all  agreed.  I  do  not 
understand  any  of  those  excepted  classes,  as  now  complainings  nor  that  any  member  of 
the  Committee  wishes  to  include  tiiem.  Why  then  lug  their  claims  into  this  debate  ? 
For  what  purpose  do  the  gentlemen  so  generously  step  forward  to  their  relief,  who 
seek  no  relief,  and  for  whom  none  is  intended  by  either  party .'  I  can  tell  you.  Sir ; 
the  gentlemen  seek  by  argument  to  elevate  their  rights,  in  oraer  to  disparage  ours.  I 
object  to  this  change  of  issue ;  the  question  is  now  oetween  freeholder  and  non-free- 
holder; to  which  contest  these  others  are  no  parties.  I  insist  upon  a  comparison  of 
our  titles  in  this  our  writ  of  right,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  figure  fit>m  that 
profession  of  which  I  am  an  humble  member.  In  this  form  of  action,  and  not  as  an 
ejectment,  neither  party  can  rely  upon  the  weakness  of  his  adversary's  title,  provided 
it  be  better  than  his  own ;  it  is  sunply  as  before  stated,  a  comparison  of  titles ;  this  I 
insist  to  be  the  law  of  this  case.  If  the  freeholder  and  non-fi^eholder  have  usurped 
the  rights  of  other  classes,  it  is  no  reason  in  the  mouth  of  the  freeholder,  against  an 
e<^ual  division  of  the  spoil.  I  have  always  heard  that  honour  was  observed  among 
thieves  and  robbers.  1  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  this  much,  to  shew  that  the 
exclusion  of  females,  &c.  had  not  legitimately  the  least  connexion  with  this  question. 
If  it  be  a  ^ood  argument,  carried  out  to  its  results,  it  would  justify  any  man  to  make  a 
slave  of  ms  neighbour,  provided  that  neighbour  happened  to  be  tne  owner  of  a  slave. 
The  argument  of  the  kidnapper  would  be  this,  to  his  enslaved  captive ;  "  you.  Sir, 
held  a  fellow-creature  in  bondage,  because  you  thought  it  expedient  to  do  so.  I  have 
the  same  right  to  enslave  you,  and  I  think  it  expedient  to  do  so.  Ijustify  myself  by 
your  own  example.  I  try  you  by  your  own  rule."  So  with  Uie  freeholders,  when 
they  are  challenged  to  shew  a  better  title  than  the  non-freeholder,  they  resort  to  the 
plea  of  expediency;  that  it  is  expedient  they  should  have  the  power,  and  that  as  fe- 
males, Ax:.,  are  excluded  by  mutual  consent,  ergo,  we  the  freeholders  will  exclude  the 
non-freeholders,  because  they  concurred  in  the  exclusion  of  females,  minors.  Sic.  In 
what  does  the  case  just  supposed,  differ  from  this.'  So  we  find  that  tkear  arguments 
will  not  abide  the  test  of  Ming  carried  to  their  extreme  results.  And  this  is  not  the 
only  argument  of  the  gentlemen,  obnoxious  to  the  same  criticism.  In  the  discusaioa 
of  the  question  of  Representation ,  they  contended  for  the  mixed  basis :  we  replied,  that 
it  was  inadmissible,  that  it  was  anti-republican,  to  give  out  politick  power,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  voter ;  and  that  if  it  was  just,  to  give  one  district  weight  im 
proportion  to  its  wealth,  it  was  equally  so  to  divide  power  among  citizens  of  the  same 
county  in  the  same  ratio,  and  so  it  is :  but  of  this  argument  they  complained  as  being 
nnftir,  and  founded  on  extremes,  which  they  said  was  an  unfiiir  mode  of  treating  their 
proposition.    And  this  reminds  me  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  first  and  last  argu- 
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ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield.  In  the  argument  of  the  question  of  Re* 
presentation,  we  contended  that  the  fears  of  the  East  were  unfounded ;  for,  that  all  the 
country  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  sea-shore,  was  sbve-holding;  that  it  therefore 
had  a  common  interest,  and  would  always  have  the  power,  as  it  now  had ;  that  al- 
thou(rh  the  Valley  had  not  as  many  slaves  as  the  East,  yet  taking  the  ratio  between  the 
tytliiu>lee  and  slave-owners;  it  appeared  that  the  slave  property  was  more  generally  dif- 
Uised  there,  than  in  the  East ;  there  were  more  small  slave-holders ;  and  that  the  owner 
of  one  slave  was  as  safe  a  depository  of  power,  as  the  owner  of  one  thousand ;  inasmuch 
as  the  tax  on  that  one  would  he  as  onerous  to  him,  as  the  tax  on  the  one  thousand  would 
be  to  their  owner;  and  would  nudie  him  as  vigilant  to  ffuard  and  protect  that  rk^t.  This 
argument,  then,  firom  our  side  of  the  question  was  wnoUy  repudiated,  and  ill  remem- 
ber r^htly,  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield ;  yet  on  yesterday  he  used  that  very 
identical  argument  to  prove  that  Col.  Allen's  poor  neighbour  owning  but  one  idave 
was  as  safe  a  political  partner  for  the  Colonel,  as  though  he  owned  one  uousand  slaves, 
and  asBurned  the  very  identical  reasons  heretofore  assigned  by  the  fHendsof  the  white 
basis.  JBut,  other  discrepancies  exist  in  the  ar^ments  which  could  not  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  this  Committee.  They  complain,  that  b^  extendinir  SufiSn^y^oa 
au^ent  the  power  of  the  rich ;  a  singular  complaint  coming  from  the  fiien£  of^  re- 
stricted Suffirage,  and  most  generally,  if  not  always,  used  by  the  rich  themselves. 
They  say  that  tenants  are  not  to  be  trusted,  because  they  will  vote  for  their  landlords, 
or  as  they  direct ;  the  poor  will  vote  for  the  rich,  or  as  they  direct ;  yet  these  very  same 
gentlemen  claim  power  in  Representation,  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 
rich.  They  disguise  the  effect  of  the  claim  by  telhng  us,  they  claim  it  not  for  indi- 
viduals, nor  counties,  but  for  sections  of  country ;  and  that  the  effect  of  it  is,  to  ascribe 
power  to  the  poor,  in  right  of  their  vicinity  to  wealth,  for  its  protection ;  in  other  words, 
to  give  them  all  equal  portions  of  this  surplus  power  reserved  on  the  score  of  wealth, 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  their  rich  neighbours.  If  this  be  so,  why  should  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield  and  his  associates,  fear  the  subserviency  of  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord,  or  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  ?  If  they  hold  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord 
and  the  rich,  they  must  either  yield  to  the  views  of  those  persons,  or  set  up  for  them- 
selves; if  they  set  up  for  themselves  and  disregard  the  wisnesof  the  propers-holder^ 
they  would  prove  unfaithful  trustees,  and  the  object  of  property  Representation  would 
be  defeated ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  prove  subservient,  then  only  could  the 
object  of  protection  be  accomplished  by  the  means  of  proper^  Representation ;  and 
the^^ntJeman  should,  therefore,  not  complain,  of  this  eSSect  or  universal  or  extended 
Sufmge,  But  again :  the  gentleman,  on  yesterday,  objected  to  tenants  being  voters, 
because,  said  he,  the  landlord  held  tnem  by  their  very  heart-strings ;  could  distrain 
Qpon  them,  sell  their  last  cow,  and  even  the  cradle  on  which  their  infimts  reposed. 
If  the  gentleman's  argument  be  a  ffood  one,  I  think  it  will  prove  too  much.  I  think 
it  will  prove  that  his  nvouiite  freehold  test,  is  not  quite  so  good  a  one  as  he  seems  to 
think,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  ownership  of  land,  that  by  enchantment  or 
magic  converts  frail  erring  man,  into  an  infidlible  and  impeccable  being.  I  think  all 
the  tests,  except  those  of  age  and  residence,  will  be  founcl  too  imperfect  to  act  upon. 
A  moral  test  no  man  would  advocate,  neither  a  religious;  an  independence  test 
founded  on  the  possession  of  property  is  equally  Utopian,  equally  unjust,  and  equally 
&llacious ;  no  man  contends  tnat  Uie  land  is  a  test  ofpatriotism ;  and  even  if  it  were, 
should  it,  therefore,  be  established  as  the  test  of  Suffrage  ?  I  presume  there  are  ae 
many  decrees  in  patriotism  as  there  are  men;  and  as  there  are  degrees  in  any  other 
virtue.  Every  man  is  more  or  less  a  patriot,  if  patriotism  means  love  of  country. 
A  man  that  loves  not  hb  country,  is  a  monster ;  such  a  one  as  I  have  never  yet  seen, 
though  such  have  lived,  and  live  to  infamy  on  the  page  of  history,  as  Benedict  Arnold, 
and  a  very  few  such.  The  love  of  country  is  formed  in  the  heart  of  man  in  child- 
hood, in  youth,  and  does  not,  as  seems  to  be  supposed,  grow  out  of  the  self-love  and 
self-interest  of  mature  years;  it  springs  from  the  affections  and  the  associations  of 
childhood  and  youth,  before  the  sordid  and  selfish  cares  of  manhood  have  taken  pos- 
session  of  the  heart.  Did  the  patriotism  of  Aristides,  of  Marcellus,  and  of  other  gretl 
names  that  might  be  mentioned,  rest  upon  the  fireehold;  were  they  less  patriots  in 
exile,  than  the  ungrateful  men  that  bani&ed  them.'    I  humbly  answer  no. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield, 
for  the  exclusion  of  tenants,  operate  in  equal  degree  to  exclude  his  own  favorite  firee- 
h<dders  ?  will  it  not  furnish  a  good  reason  for  excluding  every  man  that  is  indebted, 
and  for  putting  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor  class  of  the  community? 
And  if  this  be  the  rule  of  exclusion,  how  many  of  the  fireeholders,  think  you,  will  be 
excluded  ?  1  venture  to  affirm  at  least  one  half  or  three-fourths :  is  there  not  that 
proportion  indebted  to  their  neighbours,  their  merchants,  to  the  Banks,  &c.,  by  ac- 
count, by  bond,  and  by  trust  deed,  or  otherwise ;  and  will  not  a  debt  have  the  same 
influence  upon  a  freeholder,  as  upon  a  tenant  or  other  non-freeholders  ?  Indebtedness 
is,  in  substance,  the  reason  assigned  for  excluding  the  tenant ;  and  can  it  be  a  matter 
of  ai^  importance  what  sort  of  debt  it  be,  whether  it  be  for  rent  or  any  other  con- 
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■idmtion;  whathM  it  be  collectable  by  dietreaB-warrant,  or  by  fieri  facias,  whether 
the  cow  or  the  cradle  be  sold  by  the  constable,  the  sheriff;  or  a  trustee  or  marshal,  or 
whether  the  person  indebted  be  turned  out  of  possession  by  notice,  to  quit  if  a  tenant, 
or  by  a  habere  facias  possessionemy  or  aennam  if  a  mortgaged  freeholder  ?  I,  therefore, 
conclude,  the  gentleman's  own  rule,  tried  by  his  own  argumento,  would  include  aa 
much  too  many  voters  as  it  would  exclude,  improperly,  tried  by  our  arguments.  The 
gentleman's  argument  has  evidently  on  several  occasions  varied  with  itself.  This  has 
not  been  the  fiiult  of  the  gentleman's  ingenuity  or  ability,  but  the  &ult  of  the  princi- 
plee  he  advocates;  his  premises  are  wrong ;  "  ne  has  laboured  under  a  cause  too  light 
to  carry  him,  and  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  him." 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  has  said  Universal  Suffrage  originated  in  Crom- 
well's army.  He  has  been  well  answered  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr. 
Cooke.)  Did  the  gentleman,  when  he  made  this  assertion,  forget  the  fwrt  democra- 
cies of  antiquity,  where  all  voted  and  legislated  in  propria  persona  ;  did  he  forget 
those  of  more  modem  date,  but  still  more  ancient  than  the  ace  of  Cromwell  ?  J  mean 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  Their  Suffrage  was  more  universal  than  it  ever  was  before  or 
■inoe :  every  male  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  was  allowed  to  vote,  and  I  take  it  upoa 
me  to  say,  that  no  evil  there  resulted  from  this  extended  Suffia^. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  his  argument  in  favor  of  property  Representa- 
tion, warned  us  against  the  white  basis,  equiJ  Representation.  He  said  it  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  subversion  of  our  free  Government  and  to  despotism.  He  cited 
as  examples,  GreecjD,  Rome,  and  all  the  ancient  Republics,  and  held  up  to  ns  the 
English  GU>vernment  as  an  example  in  many  respects  worthy  of  our  imitation.  He 
yesterday  predicted  that  the  same  effect  must  necessarily  result  from  Uniyer»]  Suf- 
firage,  but  ustead  of  again  vouching  the  ancient  republics  to  sustain  him  in  this  pro- 
phecv,  I  think  he  said  these  Republics  furnished  no  light  for  our  guidance,  but  that 
England  was  the  country  we  must  look  to  for  our  analogies  and  for  lessons  of  instrac- 
tion  and  experience,  it  being  the  only  Representetive  Government  bearing  a  real 
similitude  to  ours,  in  the  world,  or  tliat  ever  existed.  Then  all  free  Governments 
have  perished  by  these  formidable  foes  of  liberty :  equal  Representation,  and  Univer- 
sal Suffiaffe.  How  do  the  gentlemen  account  for  the  fall  of  despotisms  ?  thev  too, 
have  perished,  and  free  Governmente  established  on  their  ruins.  Did  Universal  Suf- 
frage, and  equal  Representation,  produce  these  efi*ecte  too  ?  if  so,  they  have  done  as 
much  good  as  evil,  and  deserve  not  such  utter  reprobation.  But  the  truth  is,  gentle- 
men have  been  misled ;  they  knew  only  the  historic  fact,  that  Governmente  free  and 
•despotic  have  perished,  have  shared  the  fate  of  every  thing  mortal,  have  obeyed  that 
jpnsat  law,  which  sooner,  or  later,  consigns  to  the  tomb,  man,  and  all  the  works  of 
man;  but  the  remote  and  hidden  causes,  that  produced  these  eifecte,  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  mere  matter  of  speculation.  The  ancient  or  the  modem  Republics, 
sre  surely  incapable  of  teaching  us  any  lessons  of  instruction,  or  of  furnishing  any 
beacons  for  our  warning ;  they  are  not  cases  in  point ;  there  is  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  pure  democracies  of  antiquity,  and  the  Representetive  democracies  of  the 
United  Stetes.  Here  was  made  the  first  experiment  of  that  form  of  Government,  and 
ours  ^ire  the  only  Representetive  democracies  that  ever  existed.  Had  the  Republics 
«f  Rome  and  Greece,  been  based  as  ours,  upon  the  Representetive  principle,  their 
liberties  might  have  been  immortal ;  for,  if  that  attribute  can,  without  immety,  be  as- 
cribed to  any  Government,  it  must  be  to  a  Govemment  like  ours.  I  fondly  trost  ours 
will  be  immortal.  For  tins  Representetive  principle  we  are  indebted  to  Enoland,  and 
she  borrowed  it  from  the  woods  of  Germany ;  but  in  borrowing  this  part  of  her  Go- 
vernment, we  discarded  her  monarchy,  and  her  aristocracy ,  infusingr  instead,  the  pure 
democratic  spirit  into  our  institutions.  Greece  and  Rome  have  furnished  us  models  of 
architecture,  stetuary,  poetry,  and  painting,  but  not  of  Government.  It  would  be  as 
just  to  compare  their  beautiful  temples  to  our  steam-boate,  cotton-gins,  and  printing 
presses,  as  to  compare  our  institutions  of  Government  with  theirs;  thev  are  as 
dissimilar.  They,  therefore,  can  shed  no  li^ht  on  our  deliberations,  much  less,  Mr. 
Chairman,  than  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  who  have  recently  esteblished  a  free 
Constitution  of  Government,  and  laws.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many  wo- 
fessions  of  patriotism,  and  love  of  country.  I  doubt  not  their  sincerity,  but  I  smU 
make  none  myself,  after  telling  you  that  the  man  who  loves  not  his  county,  is  a  mon- 
ster in  human  shape. 

Nor  shall  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  join  in  the  war  of  epithete,  so  much  compUiaed  of  by 
the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  and  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania.  I  submit 
it  to  the  candour  of  this  Committee  to  decide,  who  cast  the  first  stone,  and  wheitbsr 
if  aristocrat  and  monarchist,  be  obnoxious  epithete ;  whether  visionaries,  abetraot  tbeo- 
riste,  demagogues,  bidders  at  the  shrine  of^popularity,  slang,  dec.,  be  not  entitled  to 
the  same  appellation.  I  submit  it  to  the  candour  of  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield, 
whetiier  in  his  xeal,  he  has  not  been  betrayed  into  the  same  fiiult,  which  he  has  il»- 
puted  to  our  side.  For  one  example  among  others,  that  might  be  enumerated,  of  m* 
temperate  seal  and  harsh  epithet,  we  had  asserted  the  chdms  of  the  sons  of  fieehoMeis 
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to  the  Riffht  of  Suffrage.  lie  replies,  tliat  if  they  are  permitted  to  vote,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  son  will  vote  with,  or  differently  from  his  father— if  with  his  tather, 
the  man  with  four  sons  will  have  five  votes — if  tliey  vote  differently  from  the  father) 
these  four  sons,  will  be  four  scoundrels  and  puppies.  Surely  the  gentleman's  reflec- 
tions cannot  sanction  now  such  opinions ;  if  they  do,  I  would  ask  him  at  what  age 
may  a  son,  a  freeholder,  ever  vote  independently,  without  meriting  the  epithet  of 
looundrel  and  puppy;  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  sentiment  expressed  by  one,  who 
has  so  strenuously  contended  for  the  independence  of  voters ! 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  the  eulogy  he  has  paid  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  State:  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  respectable  body  of  men.  I  have 
cause  to  respect,  and  love  them — it  was  their  partiality,  undeserved  I  am  sure  on  my 
part,  that  sent  me  here — I  am  sure  they  will  not  consider  me  as  disparaging  their 
claims,  when  I  sajr,  that  the  non-freeholders  are  a  respectable  body  of  men.  There 
are  virtuous  and  vicious  amongst  both  classes.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
told  by  a  very  philosophic  poet,  and  I  think  truly, 

*'  Virtuouj  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 
**  Few  in  the  extrcmo,  but  all  in  tlie  degree." 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  member  from  Chesterfield  in  the  compliment  he  has  paid 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  so  much  lauded  freeholders,  by  supposing  them  to  have  been 
cheated  out  of  their  votes  in  calling  this  Convention,  or  in  the  elections  to  tliis  body, 
or  cheated  into  sentiments  so  hostile  to  their  true  interests.  After  attributing  to  them 
the  suicidal  folly  of  calling  this  Convention,  not  in  terms,  but  by  tlie  tenor  of  all  his 
armimentfi,  it  was  indeed  the  most  charitable  suj>position,  as  to  them,  to  suppose  them 
to  have  been  misguided.  The  people  in  my  district;  I  venture  to  say,  were  not  cheated ; 
I  cannot  say  how  it  was  in  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  what  the  ballot  boxes  (or  Pandora's,  if  it  better  please 
the  gentleman),  and  the  constable's  advertisement  sent  by  some  anonymous  corres- 
pondent from  5laryland,  have  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  debate.  The  gentleman 
Fery  confidently  expresses  his  preference  for  the  rica  voce  election,  reprobates  the 
mode  of  voting  by  ballot,  then  gratuitously  assumes  tiiis  latter  mode  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  extended  Suffrage,  and  by  tills  assumption  he  readily  justifies 
his  reprobation  of  the  cause  of  this  consequence.  I  agree  with  him  in  preferring  the 
t»t>a  voce  mode  of  voting,  but  I  am  not  prepared  so  confidently,  as  he  seems  to  be,  to 
pronounce  an  anathema  upon  the  other.  We  should,  at  least,  pause  and  reflect  well 
before  we  condemn  a  practice  adopted  bv  many  of  our  sister  republics,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  rnfbrmed  to  the  contrary,  witli  goon  effect;  a  practice,  the  adoption  of  which  is 
now  advocated  by  some  of  the  Whigs  of  England,  as  the  very  best  guaranty  of  inde- 
pendence in  voters — but  I  do  not  mean  to  ar^ue  this  question  at  this  time;  it  would 
be  travelling  out  of  the  record — all  I  intended  to  say  was,  that  there  was  no  aflinity 
between  the  question  of  the  extension  of  Suffi-age  and  the  mode  of  voting. 

And  as  little,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  there  between  the  Maryland  advertisement  and 
OuB  question:  the  gentleman  did  not  even  attempt  to  shew  how  the  supposed  cause 
produced  the  supposed  effect.  If  Universal  Suffrage  produced  the  passage  of  the  law, 
tliat  subjected  land,  however  large  the  tract,  to  the  payment  of  its  owner  s  debts,  how- 
ever small,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  an  eulogy  on  universal  Suffrage.  It  proves  that 
the  voters,  instead  of  being  lawless  free-booters,  are  lovers  of  justice.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  it  not  be  that  this  correspondent  is  the  debtor  and  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
that  it  is  because  he  is  made  to  feel  the  operation  of  a  wholesome  law,  that  he  feels 
no  very  good  opinion  of  it.'  According  to  Iludibras, 

"  A  thief  ne*er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
**  With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

Bat  we  are  told,  if  tlie  Right  of  Suffrage  be  extended,  the  rights  of  property  will  be 
invaded :  we  shall  have  an  agrarian  law,  tumults,  confusion,  civil  discord,  and  finally 
Ssspotiam.  The  only  answer  I  have  to  make  to  arguments  so  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  in  these  United  States,  is,  tliat  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four 
flwter  Republics,  many  of  them  situated  precisely  as  we  are  in  relation  to  slave  popula- 
taoo,  have  this  Free  Suffrage,  called  by  the  gentleman  Universal,  and  none  of  tliese 
results  have  happened,  or  are  likely  to  happen  there,  so  far  as  we  are  informed.  Vir- 
Ania  and  North  Carolina  are  the  only  States  that  adhere  to  the  freehold  test,  and  the 
EiJUer  only  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  What  length  of  time  the  gentleman  re- 
^aires  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  lugubrious  prophecies,  he  has  not  informed  us.  Believe 
B»e,  Sir,  it  is  all  speculation  and  theory,  against  the  rights  of  man,  and  we  have  this 
ndvant^,  if  we  are  theorists  and  speculators,  we  speculate  and  theorise  in  favour  of 
egoal  rights,  and  our  theories  and  vagaries  have  been  reduced  to  successful  operation. 
*Aey  have  been  called  on,  and  cannot  ^'uw  one  case  in  point:  on  the  contrary,  we 
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can  triarophanUy  point  to  the  example  of  twentjr-two  Republkfl,  oar  siatert  in  tins 
great  confederacy  of  States.  I  have  now  a  gentleman  in  my  eye,  who  haa  informed 
me,  that  he  owna  a  larse  real  estate  in  Ohio,  and  that  no  where  are  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty more  secure.  His  language  was,  *<  that  a  twig  could  not  be  cut  from  his  pre- 
mises, without  exposing  the  transgressor  to  reparation  in  damaaes."  During  the  ses- 
sion of  this  Convention,  I  have  conversed  with  a  distinguished  functionary  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  he  informs  me,  that  in  that  State,  the 
Legislature  is  in  the  hands  of  the  non-property  holder ',  and  that  so  far  firom  their 
havmg  any  oppressive  taxation  of  property,  tlieur  civil  list  is  actually  defrayed  by  a 
capitation  or  poll-tax.  During  the  past  summer,  I  was  informed  by  a  citizen  of  Ala^ 
bama,  that  a  part  of  that  State,  which  owned  least  property  and  fewest  slaves,  wielded 
the  power  of  Legislation — situated  as  to  slave  propeitv,  as  the  East  of  this  State  is  to 
the  West,  and  yet  that  no  abuse  had  intervened,  and  that  none  was  aoprehended. 
Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  States  North,  West,  East  and  South  of  us,  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  of  the  evils  pourtrayed  in  such  glowing  colours  by  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  this  question.  Liberty  and  law,  equality  and  Justice,  peace,  proq>erity 
and  good  order,  reign  throughout  their  borders ;  with  those  few  exceptions  of  nopular 
excitement,  incident  to,  and  inseparable  from,  all  free  Governments  under  the  son. 
Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  little  temporary  excesses  of  a  free  people  must  be  borne :  it  is  the 
evil  inseparable  from  the  good ;  there  is  no  human  good  without  its  alloy  of  evil.  I 
prefer  even  tlie  hurricanes  arid  the  tempests  of  liberty,  to  the  calm  of  despotism. 

And  is  Virginia  less  6t  for  free  Government  than  her  sister  States  ?  Would  the 
same  causes  produce  different  effects  here  ?  In  my  poor  judgment,  we  are  better 
situated  to  adopt  the  principle  of  extended  Suffirage  tLan  the  free  StaiM,  according  to 
the  gentlemen  s  own  theories.  The  presence  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
slaves  entitled  to  no  poUtical  power,  and  excluding  perhaps  as  many  of  that  claaa  de- 
nominated by  the  gentiei^an  from  Chesterfield  as  peasantry,  at  once  diminishes  the 
number  of  dangerous  voters  by  that  amount,  dangerous  in  the  estimation  of  othen, 
not  in  mine.  In  addition  to  ths,  we  have  no  overgrown  cities — ^no  overgrown  raano- 
&ctory  establishments.  With  a  population  proverbial  for  their  attachment  to  law,  or- 
der, and  public  tranquillity,  I  boldly  say,  if  any  State  in  this  Union  can  adopt  Free 
Suffrage  with  safety,  Virginia  is  that  State.  The  extension  of  the  right  does  not  en- 
danger Uie  tranquillity  of  election — as  the  experience  of  the  Elastem  States  has  oo»- 
clusively  proven — and  if  we  adopt  it,  and  pursue  the  policy  now  in  process,  of  estab- 
lishing precinct  or  separate  elections,  we  disarm  these  primary  aseembhes  of  any  duft- 
gerous  tendencies  to  excess,  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have. 

Have  not  the  non-freeholders  of  the  United  States,  shewn  their  capacity  for  setf- 
frovemment  in  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  ?  and  your  Presidents,  £rom  Wash- 
ington down  to  the  present  incumbent?  I  say  the  present  incumbent,  becaiMe  whajt- 
ever  be  my  opinions  of  him,  he  was  the  choice  of  Virginia.  Are  the  delecatiaiis  im 
Congress  firom  other  States  less  talented  and  respected  than  our  own.'  rmean  no 
disparagement,  when  I  say  no.  And  can  a  non-freeholder  vote  discreetly  for  a  Fede- 
ral and  not  for  a  State  officer.'  Look  to  the  New  York  Convention  of  1893,  the  fiut 
fruits  of  this  General  Sufirage,  which  numbered  among  its  members,  Kent,  ^peneer^ 
Lansin^f  Rufus  Kin^f  Sairford,  and  many  others,  though  less  known  to  fame,  not  the 
less  entitled  to  distinction.  Here  we  have  seen  a  body  of  men  elected  by  Genral 
Sufirage ;  a  comparison  with  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  whatever  be  the  omnioas 
of  others  to  the  contrary,  would  not  disparage  this  freehold  Convention  of  osam, 
talented  as  I  am  willing  to  admit  it  to  be.  Lo<3l  too,  to  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  the  Le- 
gislative Halls  of  New  York :  you  behold  a  blaze  of  talents,  a  conatellation  of  gieel 
men,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  non-freeholders  are  told  they  are  contending  fS>r  a  shado^w  i  e 

right,  if  extended  to  them,  would  be  of  no  great  importance — that  under  the  <Ad  etafte 

of  things,  every  thing  has  gone  on  well — we  have  lived  happily,  and  that  their  ooaa- 

plaints  are  unfounded,  and  their  grievances  imaginary.     We  are  told,  the  ownen  cT 

,  the  country  should  govern  the  country :  that  the  freeholders  are  the  safiMt  depoeito- 


thus  holds  his  liber^  at  the  will  of  another,  is  already  half  a  slave.  Because  the 
freeholders  have  not  been  hung  up  without  a  Judge  or  Jury — because  they  have 
allowed  their  civil  rights,  the  gentlemen  say  they  have  not  been  injured.  Free  ne- 
groes are  allowed  all  their  civH  rights;  the  non-freeholden  no  more :  and  here  I  would 
recall  to  mind  a  very  proper  distinction  heretofore  taken  by  the  gentleman  fiem 
Orange.  (Mr.  Barbour,)  between  civil  and  poUtical  righU.  Civil  ri^hU  may  be,  H^— 
are,  and  have  been,  respected  and  secure  under  the  veriest  despotism :  and  be 
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tiM  right  be  idea],  existing  only  in  the  fancy  of  men,  eqnally  so  are  many  of  the  pos- 
•eosions  men  hold  deare8tr--libert7  itself,  reputation,  ^ir  fame,  all  dearer  than  life,  and 
the  invasion  of  which  inflicts  the  deepest  wound  on  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
^XMeessors.  But  I  have  shewn  sufficient  injury  done  to  the  non-freeholders,  by  simply 
announcing,  that  a  Convention  has  been  called  and  members  delegated  to  it,  without 
consulting  them  any  more  than  if  they  were  slaves  or  free  negroes — an  example,  so 
fiff  as  I  am  informed,  never  before  set  m  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answering  the  arguments  of  gentlemen,  I  have,  in  some  mea- 
sure, anticipated  the  grounds  of  expediency  and  experience,  to  which  1  promised  to 
appeal  in  toe  commencement  of  mv  remarks :  1  intended,  however,  to  have  carried 
out  ray  remarks  on  these  two  brancnes  of  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
such  views  as  I  had  not  presented  in  answerinir  the  arguments  of  gentlemen,  who  had 
appealed  to  expediency  and  experience.  I  had  intended  to  endeavor  to  shew  the  be- 
neficent efiects  of  extending  Suffiajre,  by  allaying  discord  and  discontent,  restoring 
harmony  and  j^ood  feeling  among  alTclasses  and  conditions.  I  intended  to  shew  its 
moral  and  pohtical  tendencies,  and  amongst  these  its  direct  influence  and  operation — 
to  elevate  tne  character  of  the  enfranchised ;  but  finding  my  strength  exhausted,  and 
my  voice  fidling,  I  wUl  detain  the  Committee  with  but  a  few  more  remarks  in  con- 
clusion. 

We  are  told  there  is  a  great  crisis  in  our  aflairs,  big  with  danger  to  the  peace,  safety 
and  integrity  of  the  State.  I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  nor  the  moral  courage  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  have  admonished  us  of  these  dangers ;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
taith  in  these  predictions — I  am  not  perturbed  by  the  alarms  that  have  been  sounded : 
the  danffen  so  much  dreaded  by  gentlemen,  are  the  creatures  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions :  that  bloody  sword  which  has  been  brandished  over  our  heads  by  the  gentleman 
-from  Hanover,  reeking  with  the  best  blood  of  the  land,  has  inspired  no  terror,  in  my 
mind ;  beeaose  i  trust  that  his  sword,  and  that  of  every  true  Virginian,  like  the  noble 
Roman's  sword,  "  for  their  friends  have  only  leaden  points,"  and  that  itiey  will  never 
be  formidable  except  to  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  trust  that  ere  the  time 
ahall  arrive  to  onriieathe  a  sword  to  shed  each  other's  blood,  *'  consideration  will,  like 
an  angel,  come  to  save  us  from  the  obloquy."  Is  it  possible  that  Virginia,  of  all  the 
States  in  this  Union,  the  birth-place  of  sons  whose  sires  were  foremost  in  the  revolu- 
tionary straggle,  has  not  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  to  reform  her  fundamental 
law  without  violent  revolution  and  blood-shed — to  perform  quietly,  and  without  tu- 
mult, an  act  of  sovereignty,  which  even  the  Cherokee  Indians  can  perform  without 
violence ;  for,  they  late^  established  for  themselves  a  Constitution  for  their  govern- 
ment.'* For  one  moment  to  suppose  separation,  disunion,  or  dismemberment  possible, 
is  to  pronounce  a  Ubel  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  our  constituents.  Be- 
lieve me.  Sir,  it  would  be  beyond  our  power  to  produce  such  a  result,  were  each  of  us 
to  return  to  our  constituents,  and  exert  our  utmost  powers  to  bring  about  so  calamitous 
a  oonsommation.  In  vain  would  be  all  our  puny  efforts  to  adtate  into  a  tempest  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  They  would  remain,  in  despite  of  all  our  efforts,  as  tran- 
quil as  the  jgreat  ocean,  when  it  is  unruffled  by  the  storm — that  ocean,  whose  awful 
Bubliaiity,  the  people  in  their  sovereign  power  and  grandeur,  so  much  resemble. 

Let  us,  then,  banish  from  our  minds,  and  from  our  deliberations,  all  intemperate 
^B^ings.  Let  us  practice  towards  each  other  the  republican  virtues  of  temperance, 
moderation  and  fbroearance,  maintaining  our  opinions  always  with  firmness,  but  with 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  others — ^feelinff  the  fortiter  in  re,  but  practising  the  sua- 
Titer  m  modo — eschewing  violence,  and  cultivating  harmony  and  good  feeling — for, 
<iepend  upon  it,  that  as  much  wisdom  and  worth  as  I  admit  to  be  concentered  m  this 
bodv,  there  is  yet  more  in  the  community  we  represent.  The  eyes  and  the  thoughts 
of  that  coonminity  are  now  directed  towards  this  ancient  metropolis,  the  seat  of  our 
deSbetations — a  community,  in  whom  dwells  an  abiding  sense  of  justice,  and  a  deep- 
rooted  loyaky  to  social  order  and  law:  and  that  community  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
who  thmws  the  first  firebrand  into  the  fair  temple  of  our  political  liberty,  and  saps  the 
deep  foundations  of  our  ancient  and  beloved  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Thompson  having  resumed  his  seat, 

Mr.  Doddridge  took  the  floor,  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  am  forced  to  meet  the  question  of  Suffrage  at  a  period  of  our  dis- 
euasions  when  I  did  pot  expect  it.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  friends  of  reform 
had  determined  to  adjust  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly  first  In  this  they  have  met  with  difficulties  which  they  have  been  unable 
to  overcome.  My  own  opinion  was,  that  this  basis  in  both  Houses  ouffht  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  same  resolution,  and  such  was  my  first  proposition.  That  proposition 
was  divided  at  the  suggestion  of  those  who  thought  otherwise,  to  enable  them  to  su^ 
tain  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  some  other  in  the  Senate.  A  dif- 
ferent basis  in  the  Senate  was  claimed  on  two  grounds :  first,  to  protect  the  owners 
of  slaves  firom  oppressive  taxation  on  that  species  of  property,  and  secondly,  to  pre- 
•erro  the  tHlefh>mb^aff*ected  by  any  species  of  Legislation.    The  present  views 
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of  a  majority  are  Bufliftiently  known,  but  it  is  uncertain  whe^er  the  Senate  wifl  not 
be  placed  on  a  worse  ground  than  this  Contention  found  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Should  thai  be  the  case,  the  greatest  end  for  which  the  people  called  us  together  will 
have  failed,  and  in  this  state  of  things  the  question  of  Suffrage  is  press^,  and  we 
are  impelled,  while  considering  it,  to  act,  in  some  decree,  as  if  the  very  worst  ttiat 
can  happen  to  the  people  in  adjusting  representation,  had  actually  happened.  Thus 
situated,  Universal  Suffrage  would  be  rendered  acceptable  to  thousands,  who  never 
dreamed  of  its  introduction.  The  proposition  of  my  colleague,  from  Monongalia,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  tested,  because  of  the  existing  uncertainty  of  the  real  stooikI  oa 
which  we  stand.  Should  a  slave,  with  a  white,  Representation  be  introduced  into 
the  Senate  ;  or  an  exclusive  Representation  of  taxation,  or  of  property,  there  will  be 
a  necessity  to  array  all  that  the  denounced  Kins  Numbers,  can  command.  The 
amendment  of  my  colleague  fell  but  little  short  of  Universal  Suffrage.  It  reqoired 
the  payment  of  taxes  if  assessed,  but  did  not  require  their  assessment.  It  ezGiiided 
paupers,  soldiers,  persons  adjudged  infamous,  and  oil  such  as'had  not  resided  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  furnish  evidence  of  permanent  attachment  to  the  comnronity.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  ratio,  both  acquired  and  lost  friends  to  Suffrage,  on  the  rejection  of 
my  colleague's  amendment.  The  rejection  of  the  resolutions  of  my  colleague  finom 
Brooke,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  did  not,  subtantially,  di^r  from  Wky 
other  colleague's  amendment,  except  in  the  facilities  proposed  for  a  foreigner  to  nc- 

quire  Suffrage  without  an  oath,  and  tlie  exclusion  of  a  native  until  twenty-two  y* 

of  age.  In  tliese  particulars,  1  would  have  proposed  a  small  alteration  to  remore, 
haps,  but  a  seeming  objection ;  but  that  the  fate  of  these  resolutions  had  already  I 
decided,  and  that  oecision,  according  to  known  rules,  governing  a  Committee  ef  tbe 
Whole,  as  well  as  the  House,  stands  as  their  judgment,  until  reversed  in  the  Hooee. 
So  far  as  the  propositions  of  my  other  colleague  from  Monongalia,  have  reWimn  to 
Suffrage,  thev  are  in  like  manner  disposed  of.  That  in  relation  to  education  k^  in- 
deed, untoucned.  That  most  important  subiect  may  find  another  place  in  our  delihei 
rations,  or  if  not,  it  will  remain  a  subject  of  legislation,  and  may  form  an  impontanl 
adjunct  to  the  Literary  Fund. 

The  question  of  extending  Suffinge  in  the  manner  proposed  l^  all  way  ooQeeniesiy 
although  at  rest  in  this  Committee,  will  remain  open  for  decision  in  the  Uosse,wlHiie 
I  hope  it  will  be  renewed  by  them,  or  some  of  them,  when  every  vote  may  be 
before  our  constituents,  and  the  world. 

I  will,  in  my  turn,  offer  an  amendment,  presenting  Suf&age  in  another 
quite  BO  extended,  yet  fklling  but  little  short  of  the  plans  already  discussed.  My  plan 
is  to  leave  the  present  ri^ht  untouched,  and  to  extend  it  to  aii  those,  whether  oee- 
holders  or  not,  to  whom  Government  looks  for  support,  whether  by  revenne  taxes  or 
county  levies ;  by  impositions  payable  in  money  or  to  be  discharged  by  iaboor.  To  go 
farther  than  this,  would  be  to  trench  on  the  decisions  of  the  Committee ;  and  to  atc^ 
short  of  it,  would  be  disobedience  to  the  well  known  wishes  of  my  constitnenta. 

Mr.  Chairman :  In  support  of  the  principles  asserted  by  the  amMidment  now  nmlm 
consideration,  I  need  not  detain  tlie  Committee  long.  My  constitnents  have  been  so 
f\illy  heard,  and  their  rights  and  interests  so  ably  defended  by  each  of  my  <soUee§ftaee, 
that  I  have,  indeed,  little  more  to  do,  than  to  implore  the  Committee,  to  bear  in  their 
recollections,  the  able,  and  as  I  think,  unanswerable,  arguments  of  each  ef  them,  wtkile 
I  endeavour,  briefly  to  arrange  and  ^ss  in  review  the  principal  topics  tondwd  in  %ham 
debate,  as  well  by  them  as  ouiers.  The  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  the  resolatkMSs 
of  my  colleagues,  have  settled  the  principle,  so  far  as  the  Committee  are  oosoemed, 
that  Suffrage  shall  not  be  extended  to  those  not  taxed,  and  they  have  settled  nolfain|^ 
furtlier.  My  effort  now,  is  to  extend  it  to  all  such  as  are  tajved.  TbJM  I  kooer,  nt 
least,  to  be  conformable  to  the  wish  of  the  whole  body  of  my  constitnents.  My  col- 
leagues are  equally  certain  that  tlie  public  wish  is  to  go  farUier.  Having  been  'umrj 
generally  from  home  tlie  last  five  years,  my  information  is  less  exact  then  tbein,  bnt 
1  have  no  doubt  they  are  correct,  and  therefore  voted  with  them  for  the  exteaskm 
they  desired. 

1  admit,  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  ofifots  one  valnrfila  ex- 
tension of  Sufmi^e :  I  mean  that  which  embraces  freeholders  now  excluded, 
are  the  holders  of  less  than  twenty -five  acres  of  land,  and  of  lots  in  towns 
dwelling  houses,  where  the  value  shall  come  up  to  tlie  amount  required 
freeholoers  are  numerous,  and  the  estates  of  many  of  them  worth  more  then  i 
to  purchase  an  hundred  freeholds  at  the  prices  at  which  Suffrage  has  be«i  esChsHted 
in  this  debate.  The  other  class  embraced  by  his  proposition,  are  temiora,  in  n  leigal 
sense  only.  They  are  virtually  fVeeholders,  and  are  so  eonmdersd  by  the  gmtleaiiBn 
himself  Leases  of  the  description  proposed  to  be  provided  for,  are  unknown  in  to* 
West,  and  perhaps,  are  onl^  to  be  found  in  or  near  Noriblk,  so  that  the  efiiftelft  ^ike 
provision  in  their  favor  will  be  botli  limited  and  local.  If  Suffrage  is  not  to  b*  ex- 
tended farther  than  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  proposes,  this  Convention  nagla 
as  well  not  have  been  called,  if  its  principal  ol^t  was,  what  the  genttsnan  fiom 
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Charlotte  (Mr.  Randolph)  affirms  it  to  have  been— -the  externum  of  the  RigM  of  A(/w 
fm^.  The  extenuion  of  Suffinge,  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cbe«ter&ld,  is 
not  that  which  has  been  called  for  by  public  opinion.  It  is  not  such  an  extension  of 
that  priTilege  as  was  claimed  from  1606  to  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  that  for  which  a 
majority  of  freeholders  voted  in  1828,  when  thejr  spoke  this  body  into  existence.  A 
brief  review  of  the  Legislative  proceedings  which  led  to  the  present  Convention, 
wUl  not  only  prove  the  objects  for  which  we  have  been  convened,  but  that  their 
publicity  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  almost  incredible  that  in  calling  this  Convmi- 
tion  any  portion  of  freeholders  who  voted  for  it  could  have  been  cheated  out  of  theit 
votes,  as  has  been  alleged,  or  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
be  attempted  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffirage. 

^^19.  entering  into  this  review,  I  wish  to  ^et  rid  of  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  present  debate.  That  difficulty  arises  from  tha 
sensitiveness  of  gentlemen  at  the  use  of  the  terms  aristocracy  and  ohgarehy.  By  tha 
use  of  these  terms,  1  have  never  meant  an  application  of  them  to  the  hearte,  ^ungs, 
or  characters  of  those  opposed  to  me  ;  but  to  the  tendency  and  effects  of  the  piinci- 
plee  they  maintain.  I  have  never  meant  them  as  personal,  or  as  offensive  or  abosiTa . 
epithets.  The  term  aristocrat  has  been  applied  to  me  nearly  all  my  life,  and  I  never 
took  personal  offence,  because,  I  knew  none  was  intended  by  those  who  used  it; 
They  supposed  my  political  principles  to  be  aristocratical,  in  which  I  knew  they 
were  honesUy  misteken.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  says,  he  has  so  far  for* 
gotten  lus  Greek  as  not  to  remember  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  that  lanffoage, 
and  he  only  knows  their  meaning  in  good  old  English,  and  not  the  modem  diideot  of 
that  tongue.  1  wiU^  in  that  dialect,  explain  my  meaning  of  both  terms.  They  are 
in  &ct  synonymous.  Each  of  these  terms  is  descriptive  of  a  Government  whose 
powers  are  vested  in  a  minority.  A  Government  thus  described,  is  contradistin- 
roished  from  a  monarchy,  or  Grovemment  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  from  a  pure 
demoeraey,  or  Government  in  the  hands  of  every  man.  By  Government  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  we  do  not  mean  a  small  select  few.  Few  and  many,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Chester6eld  sa^s,  are  relative  terms.  In  their  just  sense  they  are  eqniva* 
iMit  with  tlie  terms  majority  and  min<mty.  In  this  sense  I  use  them.  A  Govern- 
ment to  be  an  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  is  not  necessarily  one  in  which  power  is  ac- 
quired by  descent  or  by  patent  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  terms,  and  if  I 
am  correct,  to  constitute  a  statesman  an  aristocrat  or  an  oligarch,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  ho  should  be  one  of  those  holding  and  exercising  the  powers  of  the  few  over  the 
many — of  the  minority  over  the  majority.  And  I  maintain,  and  before  I  sit  down 
wiU  attempt  to  prove,  that  our  opponente  are  not  only  sustainiit^  in  this  Convention 
the  powers,  wishes  and  principles  of  a  minority  over  those  of^a  majprity,  but  the 
power  of  the  mimnity  of  a  minority  over  the  majority.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
proposed  review  of  Legislative  proceedings  leading  to  the  call  of  this  body. 

In  the  session  of  1806,  after  many  preceding  efforte,  a  resolution,  recjuiring  the 
sheriflb  to  take  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  at  their  next  election,  on  calhng  a  Con- 
vantien,  pamed  the  House  of  Delegates.  In  the  Senate  it  was  postponed  indefinitely. 
At  that  period  we  were  so  divided  into  political  parties,  and  such  was  the  heat  and 
animosity  prevailinffy  that  prudent  men  on  every  side  feared  the  call  of  a  Convention. 
We  were  not  qnali&d  for  cool  and  dispassionate  discussion.  The  causes  of  our  divi- 
none  were  (^  a  temporary  character,  uid  we  all  hoped  to  survive  them  with' their  e^ 
hctm.  We  hoped  to  see  the  tranquillity  of  the  present  4iour.  But  we  would  not  re- 
ject the  resolution,  lest  it  might  be  inferred  that  we  acknowledged  no  defecte  to  exist, 
«ff,  at  least,  none  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  authorise  its  adoption.  The  subject, 
mofeover,  had  not  been  sufficiently  canvassed  to  elicit  public  opinion,  and  in  that 
state  of  things,  the  measure  was  calculated  to  excite,  rather  than  quiet  the  pnUie 
mbad.  A  preamble  assigning  those  reasons  as  the  grounds  of  it  was  drawn  up,  con- 
dviding  with  a  resolution  of  postponement.  I  now  see  before  me  two  Judges  of  the 
Cienerai  Court,  not  members  of  this  body,  and  another  gentleman  who  is  a  member, 
all  of  whom  were  partakers  of  these  councils,  and,  if  the  cariosity  of  any  one  should 
be  excited,  he  can  satisfy  it  by  inspecting  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  that  day.  In 
the  yeoi  1814,  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Delegates  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority  of 
votes.  On  that  occasion  those  in  the  aflumative  represented  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  people.  As  that  bill  was  reported,  it  had  the  following  preamble,  viz: 
<'  Wheieae,  it  is  represented  to  the  present  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  that  many 
good  citizens  desire  various  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  this  Steto ;  among 
4ke  most  impmrtanl  is  tJte  extension  of  the  Right  of  Sugrage,  and  equalizaU&n  ef  Rqfro- 
nmktHim,  muL  a  dinUnutum  of  the  numbers  of  members  elected  w  fmrsuamce  of  the  fro- 
semi  Imos  and  CansUtution  of  this  ComrnomDeaUhj'  ^.  The  words  descnbing  the 
caiwee  of  discontent  were  stricken  from  the  preamble  before  the  question  on  the  pae- 
sage  was  taken.  This  was  done  to  avoid  any  legislative  commitment  of  members,  as 
to  the  causes  of  complaint  or  necessity  of  redress.  Although  that  bill  did  not  pass^ 
and  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  Journals,  a  printed  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  cleske  of- 
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f&ce.'  '  By  this  meaflore,  it  is  made  manifest,  as  wel]  as  by  the  resohitioi]  of  1806,  and 
til  the  intervening  efforts,  that  the  people  had  settled  upon-  freehold  Sofiage  as  one 
of  the  eviki  demanding  redress.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  of  1815,  by  those  repre* 
senting  a  minority  of  the  people,  increased  the  public  discontent,  and  led  first  to 
a  meetmg  of  a  political  character  at  Winchester,  and  afler  that  to  the  assemblage  at 
Staunton,  called  the  Staunton  Convention,  of  1816.  The  memorial  of  that  body,  to* 
gether  with  numerous  petitions,  were  referred  to  a  committee  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  1816.  Their  report  underwent  a  tedious  discussion.  The  bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  contained  a  provision  looking  to  the  same  object  with  that  of  1815,  but  the 
objects  were  more  particularly  described  in  the  bill  of  1816,  viz :  **  To  call  a  Conven- 
tion to  equalize  the  representation  of  the  free  white  people  of  this  State,  in  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assemblj^ — ^to  equalize  taxation — to  extend  the  Right  of  Suf- 
frage to  all  persons  having  sufficient  evidence  of  a  permanent  common  interest  with, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  and  provide  for  such  future  amendments  in  the 
Constitution  of  State  as  experience  shall  suggest  to  be  necessary."* 

Here  the  complaints  are  specified,  and  the  redress  suggested--"  to  equalize  the  re- 
presentation," of  whom  ?  **  the  fi^e  white  people ;"  and  not  of  white  people  and  ne- 
groes, nor  of  white  people  and  taxes.  Again,  where  is  their  representation  to  be 
equahzed?  and  the  answer  is  '*  in  both  Houses  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,",  and  not  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  alone.  The  Convention  of  1825;  at  Staunton,  need  not  be 
mentioned.  Their  memorial  was  the  subject  of  the  most  laboured  debates  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  that  year,  and  in  both  Houses  in  the  two  years  fiiUowing,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  prayer  of  it  was  granted.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  question 
of  Suffrage  is  one  amon^  others  which  has  agitated  the  public  mind  incessantJv  since 
the  year  1806;  and  after  it  has  undergone  so  many  discussions  in  the  General  Aasem* 
bly — in  the  newsiNipers  and  at  the  Hustings,  where  it  was  made  a  test,  is  it  not  paying 
a  miserable  compliment  to  the  judgments  or  recollections  of  our  fiveholding-consti- 
tuents  to  suppose  them  ignorant  in  the  spring  of  1828,  when  they  voted  for  mis  Coin- 
vention,  that  the  contemplated  extension  of  Sufirage  would  be  among  the  most  pro- 
minent of  its  measures  ?  1  will  not  say  how  this  may  have  been  elsewhere,  but  I  wiQ 
fearlessly  affirm,  that  my  constituents  were  not  imposed  (m,  and  that  no  man  was  ca- 
pable of  practbing  such  an  imposition  in  my  district.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to 
ask,  whether  after  this  reviewr,  it  is  fair  to  deny,  that  thtfre^iolders  of  this  State^hate, 
infacty  decided  the  question  under  consideration^  and  that  ire,  ourselves^  are  caUed  here 
by  their  authority  to  execute  their  judgment. 

While  on  the  question  of  Suffrage,  permit  me  to  follow  the  example  of  others,  by 
bringing  to  view,  as  connected  wim  it,  the  principal  questions  in  dispute,  and  to  caiA 
from  the  consideration  of  it  all  such  matters  as  we  a^e  about  The  remarks  I  in- 
tend to  offer  on  this  head  will  serve  to  shew,  and  I  thmk  to  demonstrate  what  I  pro- 
mised to  prove,  that  our  opponents  here  are  but  the  representatives  of  a  minorify  of 
a  minority. 

In  determining,  then,  who  are,  according  to  all  our  principles,  tiie  only  safe  depoai- 
tohes  of  political  power,  whether  we  commence  with  the  fau  of  Adam — ^whether  we 
draw  our  maxims  from  the  savage,  the  natural  or  the  social  state  of  man— bjr  whait- 
ever  path  we  have  travelled  in  our  researches  or  reasonings,  we  have  all  arrived  at 
the  following  results — We  all  agree  to  exclude  the  other  sex — We  all  concur  in  ex- 
cluding infants,  those  under  miutary  bondage  in  actual  service — those  rendered  in&- 
mous  by  their  crimes,  and  those  of  unsound  mind.  Who  then  are  they  whom  we  mil 
agree  to  be  fit  and  capable  depositories  of  power  f  They  are  males  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards — of  sottnd  mind,  not  infamous,  nor  subject  to  another  man*a 
will — ^that  IS,  freemen.  So  ftu*  we  are  all  agreed,  from  whatever  reasoning  we  may 
have  arrived  at  this  agreement.  Questions  of  policy^  however,  present  themsehres 
for  our  decision,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  we  require  citizenship  and  residence  for  m 
certain  time,  but  those  opposed  to  us  require  in  addition  to  age,  citizenship  and  resi- 
dence, an  ownership  of  part  of  the  soil  of  the  State,  believing  tiiat  nothing  less  than 
this  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  interest  and  attachment  to  it.  In  this  we  difier, 
and  this  presents  the  great  question  of  policy  on  which  we  are  so  seriously  divided. 
The  gentieman  from  Chesterfield  said,  very  significantiy,  the  other  day,  that  he  knew 
who  he  was  who  had  asserted  that  the  non-freeholders  were  a  majori^  over  the  firee- 
holding  chiss  of  the  community.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  alluded,  but  1  will  ear 
that  the  non-freeholders  in  the  Western  country  are  to  the  freeholders  a  muoiri^  <m 
about  three  to  two.  I  have  understood  that  a  census  of  population  was  lat^  tueA 
in  the  county  of  Frederick,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  about  two  thon- 
sand  five  hundred  non-freeholders  in  that  single  county,  excluded  from  Suffiage,  and 
who  would  be  otherwise  safe  depositories  of  power  under  all  our  principles,  and  f 
cannot  doubt  that  they  are  a  majority  throughout  the  State.  We  perfectly  agree  aft 
to  those  who  are  the  depositories  of  every  scintilla  of  power,  but  differ  only  in  tkm 

^  ♦  8m  Journal  of  House  of  Delecatot  of  1816,  pag*  !«>• 
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evidence  of  attachment  to  the  community  that  such  ought  to  poesese  before  we  admit 
him  to  participate  in  its  exercise.  On  our  part  we  agree  that  this  evidence  ought  to 
be  afforded,  but  we  insist  that  residence,  birth,  business,  choice  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, furnish  this  evidence,  with  satisfactory  certainty.  If  I  am  right  in  be- 
lieving the  non-fireeholders  to  be  a  majority  of  the  qualified  depositories  of  power, 
then  I  must  be  right  in  charging  those  opposed  to  us  with  supporting  the  pretensions 
of  a  minority  to  govern  a  majority.     But  the  proof  does  not  stop  here. 

I  have  understood  that  the  freehold  vote  on  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention, 
was  a  very  full  one.  From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  firom  con- 
versations with  members  of  this  Convention,  and  of  the  last  House  of  Delegates,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  about  one-seventh  part  of  those  qualified  to  vote  did 
not  exercise  that  right  on  that  occasion.  If  I  am  right  in  this  estimate,  the  numbers 
of  qualified  voters  under  the  present  laws  will  be  ascertained  thus : 

They  who  voted  for  a  Convention  were,  21,893 

And  they  who  voted  against  it,  16,887 

Making,  38,780 

To  this  number  add  one-seventh,  not  voting,  5,640 

Maldng  the  number  of  voters,  44,320 

If  this  be  true,  and  if  none  but  ireeholdenTought  to  vote,  then  gentlemen  are  here 
sustaining  the  pretensions  of  a  minority  of  those,  who  alone  ought  to  be  entitled.  Add 
to  the  number  who  voted  against  a  Convention  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  one  seventh  jpart  of  that  number,  and  we  have  nineteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twentj^-nine  Ireeholders,  who  are  opposed  to  reform,  and  if  all  the  free- 
hplders  are  but  a  nunority  of  qualified  persons,  tnen  it  is  manifest  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Chesterfield  and  those  who  act  with  him,  are  exerting  themselves  here  to  carry 
into  effect  the  principles  of  a  minority  of  a  minority — a  minorUy  of  the  freeholders 
who  are  a  minority  qf  tkt  lahole  ;  and  the  intentions  of  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  men  alone,  if  carried  out  into  the  form  of  a  Constitution  will  result 
in  eatablisning  the  will  of  that  handful  as  the  Government  of  this  whole  people.  This 
win  be  an  oligarchy.  Nor  less  will  their  will  be  efiectueJ  to  rule  and  control  the  com- 
munity, if  it  should  frecaU  to  prevent  those  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  which 
are  required  bj  the  majority.  This  latter  consequence,  I  fear,  is  but  too  probable, 
and  should  this  be  the  result  of  our  labours,  the  effects  will  be  deplorable. 

The  gentleman  from  Southampton,  (Mr.  Trezvant,)  joining  in  self-commendation 
of  our  public  morals,  attributes  their  purity  to  our  Constitution  and  laws;  urging,  thai 
Governments  have  a  tendency  to  form  and  correct  public  opinion.  That  legislation 
has  this  efi*ect,  is  a  political  truth — it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  however,  but  only  half. 

The  law-giver,  to  be  wise,  must  regard  public  opinion.  "Wise  laws,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, spriiLg  out  of  that  opinion  and  conform  to  it.  While  public  opinion  acts  on  the 
fegi^ator,  Iiis  hiws  act  back  on  that  opinion  and  assist  to  enlighten  and  control  it. 
Thus,  kguslation  and  public  opinion  mutually  act  on  each  other  as  moral  cause  and 
effect  Tbis  consideration  suggests  the  ^uty  of  Government  to  consult  the  will  and 
feelings  of  the  people  under  every  aspect  and  every  change — a  duty  so  well  defined, 
and  so  ably  enforced  by  mi^  worthy  colleague  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Campbell,)  that  I 
have  only  to  beg  the  Committee  to  bear  his  argument  on  this  topic  in  mind.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  add  to  it. 

Having  shewn  how  man^  persons  are  entitled  to  Suffrage  at  present,  I  will  proceed 
Uy  enquire  what  number  will  be  added  to  them  by  extendmg  the  privilege  to  all  per- 
sons paying  a  revenue  tax,  and  how  many  more,  if  those  subject  to  levies  and  not 
taxes  were  embraced.  Those  charged  with  land  tax  are  ninety-two  thousand — From 
this  whole  number  are  deducted,  first,  all  females ;  second,  all  male  minors,  and  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind  ;  third,  all  foreigners )  and  fourth,  all  fireeholders  holding  real 
estates  less  than  that  which  at  present  confers  the  right  These  deductions  leave,  as 
I  suppose,  the  number  I  have  already  stated  as  that  of  the  oualified  voters,  viz  :  forty- 
four  thousand  three  himdred  and  twenty — The  number  ot  persons  paying  taxes  on 
personal  property  are  ninety-five  thousand ;  of  these,  I  may  say,  each  person  paying  a 
land  tax  is  one,  and  therefore,  deducting  the  qualified  voters  from  those  paying  a  pro- 
perty tax,  there  will  remain  about  fifty-one  thousand ;  but  to  ascertain  what  portion 
of  these  will  be  admitted  to  Sufirage  by  my  present  proposition,  I  have  had  examm^ 
tions  made  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  ninety-five  thousand  are  females,  and 
find  them  to  be  one-ninth  of  the  whole,  and  supposing  that  male  minors  and  persons 
labouring  under  diisabilities,  may  amount  to  as  large  a  proportion  as  all  females  of 
every  description,  (which  b  allowing  too  much,)  I  arrive  at  the  result  in  the  following 
nannex:  • 
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ffiiinb^  of  peiBonB  paying  taxes  on  personal  property  as  stat^  in  the  Commia- 
sioners'  books,  9C,85G 

Deduct  for  females  of  all  descriptions  one-ninth,  10,(^ 

Ditto  for  infant  males  and  others,  10,lwO 

Ditto  all  those  now  entitled  to  vote,  as  freeholders,  and 
also  on  the  property  list,  44,320 
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30^ 
This  would  leave  thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  to  whom,  by 
my  present  proposition,  I  would,  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  By  thb  ad<UtioQ 
the  number  of  voters  will  be  augmented  to  seventy-foiur  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fiitv-six.  Should  this  proposition  prevail,  it  vrill  encourage  me  to  propose  its  further 
enhu-gement  to  all  persons  subject  to  levies,  or  other  county  impositions  payable  in 
money  or  labour.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of 
males  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  who  are  subject  to  road  laws  and  levies.  From  militia 
returns,  and  from  unperfectlists  of  titheables  in  our  power,  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate 
-  them  at  about  twenty-two  thousand.  These  added  to  the  thirty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  who  pay  a  property  tax,  make  a  total  of  fifly-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  men,  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  of  sound  mind,  and  therefore  safe  de- 
positories of  political  power,  who  are  wholly  disfranchised  in  Virginia  ;  others  make 
this  number  greater,  but  I  am  sure  my  calculation  is  within  bounds.  The  class,  thus 
excluded,  have  been  claiming  tlieir  rights  ever  since  180G.  They  have  not  been  noisy 
and  troublesome,  because  they  depended  on  their  fireeholding  brethren,  whose  honor- 
able  exertions  in  their  favour  have  been  incessant.  The  excluded  classes  were  told 
from  every  quarter  to  be  patient,  and  the  freeholders,  their  neighbours,  would  deal 
liberally  with  them.  When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  law  of  1827,  whether  a  Con- 
vention should  be  called  or  not,  they  were  excluded,  as  they  had  been  on  the  passa^ 
of  that  law.  They  were  again  excluded  from  tlie  polls  when  the  members  of  this 
body  were  elected,  because  those  who  made  the  law  of  last  session  were,  like  our- 
selves, the  agents  of  freeholders.  Last  June  these  people  were  assured  that  this  Con- 
vention would  moke  full  provision  for  them  :  this  they  believed  and  rested  in  quiet.  A 
majority  of  freeholders  ore  here  ready  by  their  delegates  to  redeem  every  pledge : 
they  are  manacled,  however,  by  the  law  which  scaled  their  power  by  the  census  of 
1810.  Instead  of  relieving  the  majority  of  qualified  persons,  members  of  this  body, 
representing  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  freeholders,  are  ten- 
dering to  us  with  an  unrelenting  hand,  Uieir  ratios  of  representation  in  three  forms — 
first,  white  persons  and  taxation;  second,  the  Federal  number,  and  third,  taxatioQ 
alone  in  the  Senate,  as  if  determined  on  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  one  house  at  least. 
I  have  shewn,  that  the  freeholding  class  qualified  to  vote  by  the  present  laws  are  to 
the  number  of  qualified  persons  as  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty,  to 
fifly-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  of  the  former  number,  twenty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  voted  for  relief:  to  these  are  to  be  added 
one-seventh  of  their  number,  who  omitted  to  vote,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  making  twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty  freeholders  on  the  side 
of  the  non-freeholders,  and  of  course,  against  every  basis  except  the  free  white  popu- 
lation. To  come  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  popular  strength,  I  think  it  fair  to  add 
to  the  excluded  classes,  the  freeholders  who  votea  for  this  Convention  and  their  j>ro- 
portion  of  qualified  voters  who  did  not  vote :  this  will  present  us  with  an  astonisliiii^ 
state  of  things ;  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  freeholders,  oppos- 
ing the  will  of  twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty  of  their  own  class,  and  of  fifly-two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty -six  qualified  persons,  not  of  their  class ;  that  is, 
nineteen  thousand  tliree  hundred  and  twenty -nine  men,  against  seventy-seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifly,  and  (owing  to  uie  injustice  o?  tiie  law  under  which  w© 
are  acting)  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Here  we  behold  that  oligarchy  we  depre- 
cate !  After  the  rise  of  this  Convention,  if  nothing  be  done  for  their  relief,  this  lar^ 
proscribed  class  will  not  again  be  lulled  to  sleep — tlieir  eyes  are  on  us  at  this  moment — 
not  a  paragraph  in  the  Gazettes  escapes  them — they  will  discover  in  these,  that  lliey 
have  no  attachment  to  their  country  in  common  with  a  freeholder.  They  will  read 
in  the  speeches  of  members,  that  their  allegiance  is  that  of  the  heart,  that  there  is 
another  allegiance  which  is  the  creature  of  reason.  Afler  all  this,  sliouid  this  country- 
be  again  involved  in  war,  how  can  these  oppressed,  excluded,  disgraced  men,  be  en- 
trusted to  bear  arms  in  its  defence  ?  When  tlie  gentleman  assures  us,  that  the  alle- 
E'ance  he  bears  the  Commonwealth  is  that  of  the  heart,  I  believe  him — not  because 
>  declares  it,  I  know  it  by  comparing  him  with  myself,  and  such  as  I  am,  I  suppose 
every  other  member  to  be.  Rely  upon  it,  all  those  to  whom  Government  looks  foe 
support,  eitlier  of  general  or  county  administration,  in  peace  or  in  war,  owe  it  the  al- 
legiance of  the  heart,  or  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  witli  its  defence  ;  and  thus  al- 
legiance ought  not  to  be  worn  down  by  that  oppression  wliich  breaks  tlie  heart. 
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I  iunra  alwaji  consicfored  our  syitom  of  making  and  repairing  public  roads  as  pecu- 
liarly oppressive.  Farmers  and  others  in  tlie  West,  who  employ  white  labour,  feel  it 
in  the  wages  they  axe  compelled  to  give.  lu  some  places  a  poor  man  walks  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  with  his  spade,  axe,  or  mattock,  to  work  on  roads.  In  many  places,  ten 
and  twenty  days  in  the  year  are  required,  and  this  from  journeymen,  who  have  not 
yet  acquired  stock  enough  to  commence  for  themselves — from  labourers  and  others 
who  have  no  property  in  the  world,  i  had  hopes,  that  aAer  reforming  Representa- 
tion, one  of  the  first  measures  of  legislation  would  be,  to  abolish  our  present  road 
laws,  and  with  them  every  species  of  poll-tax;  until  then,  I  have  no  hope  to  see  this 
great  evil  cared.  I  have  witnessed  so  many  abortive  efforts  to  put  down  these 
oppressive  regulations,  that  until  Representation  is  reformed,  1  never  hope  for  a  suc- 
cessful one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  expressions  of  alarm  for  our  divisions. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  without.  When  I  before  spoke  of  numbers,  I  meant 
any  thing*  else  than  a  threat  of  forty-two  thousand  bayonets.  I  said  that  if  our  hopes 
were  to  appease  the  anxiety  of  so  many  men,  these  hopes  would  be  fatally  blasted  by 
a  rejection  of  their  just  claims,  and  to  urge,  that  soon,  very  soon,  these  claims  must 
prevail.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  but  one  gentlemen,  (Gov.  Giles,)  considered  me  as 
uttering  a  threat,  and  that  but  one  other  gentlemen,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  looked  on  my 
language  as  uncourteous.  Many  expressions  escape  us  in  the  heat  of  debate  which 
our  own  reflections  would  chasten.  Of  this  description,  was  the  figure  of  the  bloody 
aword  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris,)  and  the  declaration  of  the 
|rentleman  fi^  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  that  a  Government  in  the  hands  of  a  ma- 
jority of  numbers,  would  be  such  an  oppressive  and  insupportable  tyranny,  as  no  man 
0MT  did  or  would  submit,  to.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  tliis  State,  I 
bepe,  and  yet  it  wiU  soon  be  ruled  by  numbers.  To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  to  such  an  event,  I  will  communicate  an  advice  once  given  to  myself,  by 
Major  Jackson  of  Fhiladelphia,  who  1  was  told,  was  the  last  surviving  member  of 
General  Washington's  military  family.  Speaking  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  an 
acquisition  likely  to  produce  a  division  of  toe  Union  of  these  States  in  time,  the  gen- 
tleman 1  havc^mentioned,  cautioned  me  in  a  low  voice  thus  :  "  when  any  man  speaks 
of  a  division  of  these  States,  as  a  thing  desirable  or  possible,  he  does  more  than  com- 
mit an  error."  And  I  can  assure  gentlemen  here,  that  when  they  speak  of  a  division 
of  this  State,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  they  do  *^  more  than  commit  an  error." 

We  are  told  fi^m  several  quarters,  that  if  Sufirage  be  extended,  the  purity  of  our 
elections  will  be  destroyed,  and  timiult  and  riot  take  place  of  peace  and  order.  The 
gentleman  fi-om  Chesterfield,  almost  questions  the  words  of  my  colleagues,  when 
speaking  of  matters  within  their  own  knowledge.  They  bad  said  that  their  consti- 
tuents were  well  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  General  Suffrage,  in  the  States  on 
oar  border,  and  that  they  nevertheless  desired  that  privilege  extended  here  as  far  as 
we  propose.  That  gentleman  declares,  he  never  heard  of  one  Virginian,  who  had 
ever  seen  an  election  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  Kentucky,  who  was  not  cured,  for- 
OTer  cured,  of  a  desire  to  see  Suffrage  extended,  or  the  ballot  introduced.  I ,  in  my  place, 
am  bound  to  confirm  what  mv  coUea^es  have  declared.  My  experience  is  not  sreat ; 
indeed,  I  never  saw  many  elections  in  Pennsylvania,  and  none  m  Ohio ;  those  1  saw 
in  Pennsylvania  were  on  the  border  of  Virginia,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
of  Virginia  origin,  having  been  inhabitants  of  our  county  of  Vohioghany,  so  gallantly 
given  away  by  the  wisdom  of  the  men  of  1776.  I  never  saw  there,  a  more  riotous  elec- 
tion, than  that  of  17U9,  in  this  city,  when  one  of  the  candidates  for  Congress,  was  a 
Kntbman  now  a  member  of  this  House,  and  the  other,  the  father  of  another  mem- 
r ;  he  was  personated  on  that  occasion,  by  a  third  member  of  this  Convention,  who, 
since  then,  held  for  twenty  years,  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  during  all  which 
time,  he  says,  the  whole  (ioveriunent  went  on  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman, — The  effort  we  are  making  is  one,  the  object  of  which,  is  to  reform 
OQT  Constitution,  on  our  own  principles,  and  to  give  practical  efi*ect  to  those  declared 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  What  we  contemplate  is  not  a  revolution.  The  Government 
■a  an  elective  Republic,  and  we  mean  to  leave  it  so.  Yet  we  are  warned  of  the  dan- 
Mrs  and  horrors  of  revolution.  Revolutions,  it  is  said,  never  stop  at  the  objects  first 
bad  in  view,  but  the  ball  once  set  in  motion,  goes  downward  on  the  road  to  anarw 
chj  or  despotism,  and  never  stops.  One  false  step  can  never  be  recalled ;  the  descent 
to  min  is  eiuT,  but  to  return,  dkacult,  if  not  impossible  :  hoc  opus,  hiclahor  est.  Could 
wa  ferget  where  we  are,  and  hsten  to  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  in  opposition,  we 
riMrald  forget  the  business  we  are  engaged  in ;  we  should  imagine  we  were  listening 
to  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution.  All  the  horrors  of  that  volcano  are  set  before 
lu,  as  if  in  our  madness,  we  were  ready  to  plunge  into  it.  We  are  likened  to  the 
impious  priests  of  France  in  the  last  age;  we  are  called  fanatics,  dreamers,  and  even 
drivellers,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city :  the  history  of  tlie  ancient  Republics  is  invoked 
to  alann  us:  at  one  time  it  is  said,  that  each  of  these  perished  when  Suffrage  was  made 
genendy  and  GovemmenU  established  on  the  rights  of  numbers.    With  much  more 
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troth  we  are  affain  told,  that  these  Republics  with  all  their  temporary  Goyemiiianto^ 
have  fallen,  without  leaving  in  their  hUtories  any  thing  for  our  instruction:  the  truth 
is,  that  neither  in  antiquity,  nor  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  fall  of  Rome,  were  there 
any  Grovernments  formed  on  our  model ;  not  one.  Before  ours,  there  never  existed 
one  Grovernment  in  the  world  in  which  the  whole  power  was  vested  in  the  people, 
and  exercised  by  them  through  their  Representatives;  in  which,  powers  were  divided 
between  separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  magistracy,  and  in  which  no  nobility  or  privi- 
leged order  existed.  It  is  in  vain,  thereiore,  that  we  are  incessantly  lectured  like 
school-boys  about  the  Republics  of  Greece,  Sparta,  Lacedemon,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage. In  our  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  Virginia  sense  of  it,  neither  of  these  was  a 
RepubUc ;  they  have  perished  indeed,  as  all  others  of  the  same  age  have  done ;  some 
by  war  and  conquest,  some  by  one  cause,  and  some  by  another.  Perhaps,  among  the 
inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  there  is  one  by  which  all  Governments  like  the  men 
composing  them,  are  to  have  a  beginning,  a  maturity,  and  an  end. 

Gentlemen  who  oppose  us,  continually  turn  our  attention  to  England,  as  the  ooon- 
try  whose  history  is  replete  with  instruction,  and  from  whose  Constitution  and  laws, 
we  have  borrowed  the  trial  by  jury,  habeas  cor^us^  and  the  scheme  of  Representation 
itself.  I  concur  with  the  gentlemen  in  theur  appeals  to  this  source  of  informa- 
tion. I  believe  with  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  us,  that  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land is  the  best  that  could  exist  for  that  people ;  it  would  not  do  for  us.  We  hsTe 
dispensed  with  kinf ,  nobihty,  and  hierarchy ;  we  Mve  no  use  for  these  estaUiah- 
ments.  I  do  not  beueve  the  English  people  could  be  governed  by  our  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  I  am  the  more  proud  of  them  and  my  country,  in  proportion  as  i  em 
satisfied  that  no  people  on  earth,  ourselves  excepted,  could  sustain  oar  free  institu- 
tions. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  elective  system  of  England,  in  her  common 
law,  in  her  charters,  and  customs,  we  are  to  look  ror  the  sources  from  which  we  and 
our  ancestors  have  extracted  our  best  principles.  Thus  fiir  I  do  most  heartily  ooneor 
with  the  gentlemen  from  Chesterfield,  from  Richmond,  and  firom  Oran^. 

Bu^  the  ball  of  revolution,  once  set  in  motion,  roUs  down  to  anarchy  ust,  and  then 
to  despotism !    It  never  returns !    And  is  it  really  so  ?    Permit  me  to  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  some  of  the  civil  revolutions  of  England,  (Vor  there  have 
been  several,)  in  which  the  ball  of  revolution  ascended^  and  stopped  at  the  point  de- 
sired ;  and  the  fruits  of  which,  are  now  the  boast,  both  of  that  country  and  of  this.    On 
what  does  the  Englishman  pride  himself,  when  contrasting  his  condition,  with  that  of 
the  subject  of  any  other  countrjr  ?    The  answer  readily  occurs ;  the  great  and  leeeer 
charters  of  English  liberties ;  jury  trial,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  common  law,  the 
Right  of  Sufiiage ;  in  short,  the  Englishman  rejoices  in  his  civil  and  religious  libertiee ; 
in  a  Government  of  laws.    Among  all  hif  blessings,  he  is  in  the  hSaiX  of  naminc 
fnagna  eharta  as  the  first :  when  ancThow  was  that  charter  obtained  ?    It  was  obtained 
by  revolutian  at  Runny  Meade.    A  majority  of  the  Barons  demanded  of  King  Jolm 
a  charter  of  privileges  and  liberties,  as  English  subjects :  the  King  refused,  and  thin 
majority  of  Barons  armed  themselves,  {for  numbers  ruled  there.)     The  King  wrofte  to 
them,  to  know,  what  were  these  hberties  and  privileges  about  which  thejr  were  eo 
anxious.    The  Barons  answered,  that  the  privileges  they  demanded  were  granted  by 
the  King's  father.    From  this  answer  it  is  suppled,  that  the  ^at  charter  had  Grit 
been  granted  by  King  Henry  the  third.    This  fact  is  not  certain  however,  nor  is  it 
important:  the  King  signed  certain  articles  of  agreement,  promising  a  charter  oC  tlie 
rights  demanded,  which  the  Barons  had  drawn  up  in  mnritmg,  as  we  propose  to  do  : 
he  engaged  to  meet  them  on  a  certain  day,  in  July,  1215,  to  give  full  effect  to  tbls 
agreement.    Instead  of  performing  what  he  had  promissd  to  do  in  good  £uth,  tls^ 
King  interposed  a  difficulty ;  that  difficulty  was  not  a  ratio  of  freemen  and  viUauaa, 
of  men  and  taxes,  or  of  federal  numbers.    He  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  phced  laia 
kingdom  under  his  protection,  ofiTering  himself  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  i 
when  the  day  arrived,  instead  of  performing  his  engagement,  he  informed  the  Bi 
of  his  intentions,  and  that  his  kingdom  being  now  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pet^,  they  < 
not  touch  it  without  impious,  (if  IrecoUect  we  have  heard  this  word  here,)  hands.    XW 
Barons,  on  receipt  of  this  evasive  answer,  attacked  and  carried  several  of  the  Kin^'n 
castles ;  and,  as  tne  Pope  could  give  no  assistance,  and  St.  Peter  came  not  to  daina  &m 
heritage,  the  King  and  his  mmaritu  had  to  yield  to  a  majcriiy  of  Barons.    The  cfaar^ 
ter  was  signed  and  sealed,  and  with  the  agreement  which  preceded  it,  is  preeerre^  in 
the  tower  of  London  to  this  dav.    This  charter  is  a  body  of  what  we  would  novr  cnll 
common  law,  of  family  law.    The  ladies  of  that  day  were  as  efiectually  repreeented 
by  those  Barons,  as  tliey  of  the  present,  are  by  us.    Theur  rights  of  dower ;  of  qonnm- 
tme ;  of  protection  dunng  minority  against  disparaging  marriages,  are  enfrnced  ;  not 
granted,  for  they  had  existed  from  time  immemorisT. 

This  fflorious  civil  revolution,  was  effected  in  two  or  three  short  months,  in  Um 
year  1215.  Between  that  year,  and  the  year,  1688,  several  revolutions  occurrMi  and 
were  attended  with  the  same  happy  results,  the  consequences  of  which,  wec^n  fi«« 
quent  renewak  of  the  great,  and  Uie  additions  of  the  lesoer  charter,  and  the  < 
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suptr  atrttts.  In  each  of  these  reyohitions  the  ball  was  n^ed  up,  and,  at  the  end  of 
each,  the  rights  of  the  people  who  rolled  it,  acquired  additional  strength. 

I  pass  on  to  the  well-known  revolution  of  1688.  Until  this  time,  England  had 
never  known  the  blessingB  of  an  independent  Judiciary.  The  tenure  quamdm  bene 
St  gesserit,  had  never  been  inserted  in  but  one  commission.  Great  as  was  the  value 
placed  by  our  Whig  ancestors  in  1688,  on  their  charters,  their  laws,  their  jury  trial, 
and  their  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  they  looked  upon  these  rights  and  privileges,  as  in 
some  degree  of  danger,  so  long  as  the  Judges  were  dependent  on  the  Kinf  or  his 
ministry.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  said  the 'other  day,  that  when  the  King 
is  weak  and  proHigate,  the  rights  of  the  people  gain  ground.  William  was  weak  at 
least :  his  mlmg  desire  was  to  insert  in  the  act  ot  settlement,  a  provision  limiting  the 
succession  to  the  heirs  of  his  kins-woman,  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover :  he  was 
too  weak  to  perceive  that  his  Parliament  were  determined  to  do  this  at  dl  events ; 
that  no  other  course  could  consist  with  their  policy.  The  Parliament  practised  on 
the  Kind's  weakness,  and  as  a  consideration  for  the  settlement  of  the  Crown,  ex- 
torted his  concession,  that  the  Judees  of  England  should  hold  their  commissions 
dtimng  good  behamour.  Unfortunate^  for  ScoUand  and  Ireland,  this  provision  was 
omitted  in  each  of  their  acts  of  union  with  England,  and  the  effects  of  Judicial  de* 
pendence  and  independence,  have  been  manifested  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  our  own 
days.  A  great  effort,  common  to  the  Whigs  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was 
made  at  \&  same  time.  The  object  was  Parhamentary  reform.  The  necessity  of  re- 
form was  manifest.  The  means  proposed  were  orderly  and  constitutional.  (Govern- 
ment endeavored  to  suppress  the  United  Irish  in  Ireland,  the  friends  of  reform  in 
Scotland,  and  corresponding  societies  in  Liondon.  In  conflicts  between  Government 
and  people,  considerable  excesses  happened  in  each  kingdom.  The  laws  of  Ireland 
differ  from  those  of  Scotland,  and  tiie  laws  of  each  from  those  of  En^rland ;  I  mean 
those  relating  to  crimes  and  punishments :  the  greatest  difference  was  m  the-  Fonuns, 
before  which  the  subjects  of  each  kingdom  were  brought  for  trial.  The  Englishman, 
was  brought  before  independent  Judges ;  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  before  Judges 
amenable  to  the  Kin^  and  his  ministers.  The  Irishman  suffered  death ;  the  Scotch- 
man banishment ;  while  the  Englishman  was  acquitted  and  meted  as  a  patriot.  En- 
glishmen were  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  concession  of  WiUiam ;  the  Judges  were 
not  secure  firom  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  this  defect,  at  length,  was  remedied  by 
■tatate,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  George's.  Here  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
four  or  five  civil  revolutions,  if  our  present  effort  may  be  called  one.  All  these  hap- 
pened in  our  mother  country.  Before  the  first,  the  Government  of  that  country  was 
a  feudal  monarchy,  a  despotism ;  since  the  last,  it  b  a  free  limited  monarchy.  These 
civil  revolutions  have  made  that  Government  such,  that  it  is  receiving  every  day  the 
warm  and  reiterated  plaudits  of  our  opponents  on  this  floor.  From  the  last  of  these 
revolutions,  we  have  copied  our  independent  Judiciary ;  and,  although,  I  will  aid  to 
create  more  responsibility  there,  I  pray,  that  we,  and  our  posterity  to  remotest  time, 
may  never  be  weak  enough  to  part  with  this  surest,  greatest,  sheetpsnchor  of  every 
free  State. 

Bir.  Chairman,  what  do  we  hear  on  this  occasion,  more  than  the  alarming  predic- 
tions, melancholy  forebodings,  and  evil  auguries  usual  on  every  question  of  re- 
form ?  When  were  men  in  power  ready  for  inform  ?  When  did  they  yield  power 
except  to  force  or  fear  ?  We  have  Uved  to  see  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland,  after 
the  failure  of  many  attempts  to  accomplish  that  measure.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
nons,  piinisterB  answered  according  to  custom ;  sometimes,  that  the  country  was  at 
war  with  France,  or  the  whole  Continent;  sometimes,  the  Christian  religion  was  in 
dan^r ;  and  at  others,  that  reform  would  jeopardize  both  Church  and  State.  Their 
predictions  were  never  more  fearful  and  gloomy,  than  on  the  eve  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. They  were  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  justice,  with 
those  of  our  opponents  here.  The  CathoUcs  are  emancipated,  and  England  has 
gained  strength  by  that  act  of  justice.  By  a  similar  act  of  political  emancipation, 
V  irginia  wilfincrease  her  strength  and  happiness,  notwithstanding  the  forebodings  of 
men  about  to  part  with  power. 

Permit  me  to  ask,  if  all  civil  revolutions  go  downward,  and  necessarily  tend  to  an- 
archy and  despotism,  what  do  gentlemen  make  of  that  of  1776  ?  Perhaps,  there  are 
those  who  thmk  us  anarchists  at  the  present  moment. 

History  does  not  present  us  with  the  arguments  of  King  John  and  his  minority,  in 
1215 ;  these  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  revolutionary 
transactions  before  that  of  1688.  With  the  Tory  arguments  of  that  time,  we  are  well 
acquainted.  The  exclusive  friends  of  the  old  (Constitution  of  England,  treated  all  in- 
novation as  dangerous,  and  as  tending  to  destroy  the  ro^al  prerogative.  There  was 
a  respectable  party  opposed  to  that  revolution,  when  it  took  place,  and  many  an 
honest  Englishman  is  of  that  opinion  at  the  present  day.  There  always  was,  and 
there  always  will  be,  a  strong  party  in  every  country  opposed  to  reform,  however  ne- 
cessary, and  however  apparent  that  necessity,  and  their  intentions  are  generally 
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honest,  and  their  views  patriotic.    Between  the  contending  parties  on  such 
time  is  the  judge,  and  experience  the  arbiter. 

Mr.  Chairman,— I  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Chair  and  Comnuttee, 
fested  in  their  attention  to  my  remarks  on  this  trying  occasion. 

Mr.  Stanard  offered,  by  way  of  conciliation  and  compromise,  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Lei^h : 

^*  And  every  such  citizen  who  shall  be  a  lessee  of  a  tenement  of  the  yeariy  valao 
of  dollars,  for  a  term  of  or  more  years,  by  deed  duly  recorded  three  months 

before  tlie  time  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  of  which  lease  at  least  years  ihftll 

be  unexpired  at  the  time  he  offers  to  vote. 

"  And  every  such  citizen  who  shall  within  one  year  before  he  may  offer  to  voie, 
have  a  tax  or  taxes  to  the  amount  of  assessed  on  property,  whether  real  or 

personal  owned  by  him,  and  shall  have  actually  paid  such  tax  or  taxes  at  least  three 
mouths  before  he  shall  so  offer  to  vote." 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  called  for  a  division  of  the  question,  and  it  was  divided  aocordin^j. 

Mr.  Johnson  suggested,  that  if  tlie  present  amendment  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
supercede  that  part  of  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment  which  admits  termors  with  leases  re- 
newable at  pleasure.  He  pointed  out  as  an  objection  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Leigh*a 
amendment,  that  leases  of  the  description  he  has  mentioned,  instead  of  being  as  now 
confined  to  Norfblk,  would  be  multipUed  every  where,  and  so  drawn  as  to  confer  the 
Right  of  Suffrage,  and  yet  not  to  extend  beyond  a  single  year  or  other  limited  tenn : 
this  could  easily  be  effected  by  making  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  le«M 
BO  large  that  no  tenant  could  pav  it. 

Mr.  Nicholas  felt  embarrassed  in  voting  for  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment  before  Um 
blanks  were  filled.     He  thought  Mr.  Leigh's  more  safe. 

Afler  some  desultory  conversation  on  Uie  details  of  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment : 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  regret  at  the  present  course,  and  his  preference  to  hiKwm 
the  resolutions  of  the  Legislative  Committee  taken  up  and  decided  on  in  their  order. 
The  present  amendments  applied  to  the  first  three  resolutions— he  wished  to  aee  the 
fourth  taken  up,  which  related  to  house-keepers. 

The  Question  was  now  put  on  the  first  member  of  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  Tiz : 

**  And  every  such  citizen  who  shall  be  a  lessee  of  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  vehie 
of  dollars,  for  a  term  of  or  more  years,  by  deed  dnly  recorded  three 

months  before  the  time  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  of  which  lease  at  least  yeert 

shall  be  unexpired  at  tlie  time  he  offers  to  vote ;"  and  decided  in  the  negative :  Ayes 
*S7f  Noes  52.     So  the  first  clause  of  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  tlie  second  part  of  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  Mr. 
Johnson  expressed  his  decided  predilection  for  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Leigh  (alight^ 
modified) — but  expressed  his  willingness  to  vote  for  Mr.  Stanard's  proposition,  if  it 
should  prove  the  best  that  can  be  got.  He  declared  himself  tlie  advocate  of  a  landed 
basis  for  tlie  Right  of  Suffrage — which  he  pressed  as  a  ground  on  which  both  pertiee 
might  meet. 

Mr.  Monroe  then  said :  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  rise  to  address  the  Committee 
at  tliis  late  hour ;  but,  as  I  presume  the  House  will  take  a  vote  on  the  question  to-day. 
1  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  it.  Having  stated,  in  an  early  stage  of  this  debate,  that  1 
thought  that  the  lUght  of  Suffrage  might  be  extended  beyond  the  limit  preaciibed  b^ 
the  present  Constitution,  and  with  advantage  to  every  class  in  the  eommonity,  it  m 
my  desire  to  show  to  what  extent,  I  think  it  may  be  carried,  and  within  what  hnut  H 
should  be  confined.  I  feel  bound  to  do  this  in  explanation  of  my  own  conduct,  and 
that  my  principles  may  be  understood  by  my  fellow-citizens.     I  will  be  very  brief. 

By  the  resolution  as  reported  from  tne  Legrislative  Committee,  as  well  as  by  th« 
amendments  to  it,  which  have  been  proposed,  the  Right  of  Sufiraffe  is  secured  to  all 
who  now  enjoy  it.  This  is  perfectly  right,  and  if  any  individual  holds  a  freehold  in- 
terest which  has  come  to  him  by  descent,  devise,  marriage,  or  marriage  settlement,  or 
by  reversion  of  a  voter,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  very  moderate,  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  is  to  be  extended  to  him  also :  and  by  another  amendment  which  is  now  be> 
fore  the  Committee,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  right  to  lessees.  I  confess,  that  ander 
certain  modifications,  I  stiall  readily  af  ree  to  this.  But  my  object  is  to  oonfine  die 
elective  franchise  to  an  interest  in  land :  to  some  interest  of  moderatj  vahie  in  the 
territorjr  of  the  Commonwealth.  What  is  our  country  ?  is  it  any  thing  more  than 
our  territory  ?  and  why  are  we  attached  to  it  .^  is  it  not  the  effect  of  our  residence  in 
'  it,  either  as  tlie  land  of  our  nativity  or  the  country  of  our  choice  ?  Our  adopted  coun- 
try ?  And  of  our  attachment  to  its  institutions.^  And  what  excites  and  is  the  beet oti- 
dence  of  such  attachment  ?  Some  hold  in  the  territory  itself;  some  interest  in  ^s 
soil :  something  tliat  we  own,  not  as  passengers  or  voyagers,  who  have  no  properly 
in  the  State,  and  nothing  to  bind  them  to  it.  The  object  is  to  give  firmness  and  per- 
roanencv  to  our  attachment.  And  these  are  Uie  best  means  by  which  it  may  be  eo* 
compUahed.    Mere  transient  passengers  may  be  foreigners.    As  to  the  dtnens  of 
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other  States  of  the  Ujtion,  I  conader  them  tm  citizens  of  Virginia,  and  so  identified 
with  08,  that  they  may  be  rehed  on  in  that  character.  Bot  our  country  is  an  aaylnm 
for  the  oppressed  of  idl  countries ;  they  fly  to  us  from  all  regions  of  the  -globe,  parti- 
ciUarly  from  Great  Britain ;  and  more  especially  from  Ireland — they  fly  to  xmi  from 
poverty  and  oppression.  I  am  willing  to  receive  them;  but  I  consider  those  people 
as  very  different  from  ours ;  and  as  they  are  not  fit  to  be  at  once  admitted  to  equal 
political  rights  among  us,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  sove- 
reignty, nor  get  hold  upon  the  Grovernment  till  they  have  been  rendered  fit  for  it  by 
the  acquirement  of  diflerent  feelings  and  principles. 

Oars  is  a  Government  of  the  people  :  it  may  properly  be  called  self-government.  I 
wish  it  may  be  preserved  forever  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Our  revolution  was 
prosecuted  on  those  principles,  and  all  the  Constitutions  which  have  been  adopted  in 
this  country  are  founded  on  the  same  basis.  But  the  whole  system  is  as  yet  an  ex- 
periment ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  sucha  Government  can  be  maintained ;  and 
that  it  may,  in  our  Union,  I  have  no  doubt,  l^ut  wise  provisions,  as  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Right  of  Suffiraffe,  and  the  powers  of  Government,  are  indispensable  for  its 
preservation.  We  ought  to  profit  by  the  examples  of  every  other  nation ;  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  history  of  other  Repubhcs,  and  see  the  causes  which  led  to  their  over- 
throw. When  we  find  that  the  most  important  and  democratical  among  them  have 
been  soon  overthrown,  we  ought  to  guard  against  the  causes  which  led  to  their  down- 
fidl.  We  have  come  here  that  we  may  prepare  a  form  of  Government  for  our  native 
State.  The  experience  of  all  the  other  States  and  our  own  experience  are  before  us. 
But  the  experiment  is  still  in  operation,  and  nothing  can  be  considered  as  conclusive, 
especially  in  the  new  States,  which  are  of  such  recent  establishment.  Of  .the  eflect 
prodaced  by  the  original  or^nization,  in  the  other  States,  and  by  the  changes  they 
nave  severally  made  in  it,  mflerent  reports  are  given  in  tins  House,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  diflerent  parties  in  each  State,  which  proves,  that  the  exi>eriment  is  still  de- 
pending and  its  result  unknown.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  integri^  of 
sentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  this  House.  I  can  see  great  cause  tot  a 
diflerence  of  opinion  between  them.  It  is  very  natural  that  those  on  the  one  side 
should  feel  a  stiong  inclination  to  give  the  greatest  possible  extent  to  the  rights  of 
every  citixen,  whaitover  may  be  his  circumstances.  It  is  equally  natural  that  doubts 
should  be  felt  on  the  other  side,  when  the  experience  of  other  Governments  has  ad- 
monished them  of  danger. 

There  are  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  regard  to  Govern- 
ment !  The  first  commenced  with  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Republics  and  terminated 
with  them.  The  second  commenced  at  3ie  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  with 
the  Governments  that  were  established  on  its  ruins,  and  comprises  their  career  to  the 
present  time.  The  third  and  last,  commenced  with  the  discovery  of  this  hemisphere, 
the  emi^tion  of  our  ancestors,  to  this  section,  with  their  colonial  state,  the  revolu- 
tion which  followed,  and  the  Governments  founded  on  its  principles.  Each  of  these 
epochs,  is  marked  by  characters,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grovemments  of  the  two 
first,  warn  us  of  dangers  which  we  should  always  have  in  view.  Athens  and  Lace- 
diemon  are  the  best  specimens  among  the  Greeks — ^Carthage  and  Rome  are  the  only 
others  worth  constdering.  And  first  let  us  look  at  the  state  of  Atliens.  There  we 
find  the  people  en  masse  in  one  great  assembly,  possessed  of  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  certain  modifications.  The  Government  and  sovereignty  were  united 
in  them ;  but  the  people  could  originate  nothing.  A  Senate  must  propose  all  that 
was  done — and  that  Senate  consisted  of  the  wealthy.  The  Government  had  com^ 
meooed  with  nobiUty  and  a  Prince,  and  so  it  continued  till  Solon  formed  the  Govern- 
ment and  instituted  a  Senate.  This  State  consisted,  therefore,  of  two  classes,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  And  as  was  truly  observed  by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  (Mr. 
Nicholas,)  it  lasted  but  ten  years,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Pisistratus,  who  de- 
ceived the  people. 

Lacedsmon  was  under  two  Kings  and  a  Senate  who  held  their  places  for  life. 
This  Government  lasted  longer.  And  why.?  The  lands  were  divided  equally;  the 
people  fed  together,  Kings,  Senators  and  people  at  the  same  tables.  This  had  a  ten- 
dency^ to  connect  them  together ;  ^t  the  same  time  all  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions was  prohibited.  The  bonds  were  close  j  and  the  Government  was  never  oyer- 
thrown  until  these  bonds  were  first  broken.  Commerce  introduced  war  and  acquired 
plunder,  whereby  the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed.  But  would  any  body 
think  of  introducing  such  a  Government  here  ? 

The  Bune  remarks  apply,  in  substance,  to  Carthage  and  to  Rome.  Mj  idea  is,  that 
the  causes  which  overthrew  all  these  Governments  are  so  many  warmngs  for  us  to 

giofit  by.     Of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  second  epoch,  and  of  the  diflerences 
etween  ours  and  both,  by  which  we  were  placed  on  more  advantageous  ground  than 
either,  I  cannot  now  enter  into. 

I  think  if  the  Right  of  Suflrage  should  be  so  extended  as  I  have  suggested,  I  can 
see  in  that  event  no  remaining  cause  of  variance.    All  who  wish  to  enjoy  it  can  pro- 
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core  it  by  a  few  months'  labour,  and  if  pablic  virtne  and  the  apiertl  abhorrence  of 
cormption  ehall  prevail,  as  I  hope  and  believe  thej  will,  we  shol  have  those  who  en- 
joy the  right,  BO  nearly  on  a  level  with  those  who  do  not,  that  their  influence  will 
operate  to  tranquillize  the  whole  mtm  of  society,  and  induce  the  poor  man  to  use  ex- 
ertions which  will  soon  obtain  for  him  the  right  of  voting. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  shew  to  the  Committee  how  &r  I  wished  the  right  should 
be  extended,  and  where  we  ought  to  stop :  I  think  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to  go 
&rther. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  believed  he  was  not  singular  in  the  opinion  he  was  about  to 
express,  (though  he  might  be  the  only  member  of  the  Convention,  bv  whom  it  was 
uttered,)  of  sincere  gratification,  on  finding  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat,  was  in  favour  of  what  he  (Mr.  R.)  conceivedto  be  the  only  safe  ground,  in 
this  Commonwealth,  for  the  Right  of  Sufirage — he  meant  terra  firma :  litenlly  jinna: 
The  land.  The  moment,  said  he,  you  ouit  the  land,  (I  mean  no  pun,)  that  moment 
you  will  find  yourselves  at  sea:  and  iimhout  compass — without  land-mark  or  polar 
star.  I  said  tnat  I  considered  it  the  only  safe  foundation  m  this  Commoitwealth. 
For  whom  are  we  to  vaake  a  Constitution?  For  Holland  f  For  Venice,  (where  there  is 
no  land  ?)  For  a  country,  where  the  land  is  monopolized  bv  a  few.^  where  it  is  locked 
up  not  only  by  entails,  (I  do  not  mean  such  as  the  English  law  would  laugh  at,)  but 
by  marriage  settlements,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  people,  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  the  possession  of  it:  but  for  a  people  emphatically  agricultural;  where  land  is 
in  plenty,  and  where  it  is  accessible  to  every  exertion  of  honest  industry.  I  vrill  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  one-half  the  time  had  been  spent  in  honest  labour,  which  has  been 
spent  in  murmuring  and  getting  up  petitions,  that  the  mgners  might  be  invested  with 
that  right,  all-important  at  muster-rolls,  at  cross-roads,  and  in  this  Convention,  yet 
not  worth  three  months*  labour,  the  right  would  have  been  possesMd  and  exerciiied 
long  ago. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  discussion ;  I  rose  merely  to  express  my  extreme  satis&ctiony 
that  the  genueman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  is  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  abide 
in  the  land. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield,  as  proposed  to  be  modified  by 
the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  is  one  which  I  do  not  exactly  understand.  So  far 
as  it  depends  on  a  landed  <^ualification,  (which  is  the  great  principle  of  our  present 
Government,)  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  firom  Onesterfield,  appears  to  be  onhf 
an  equitable  modification  of  it,  and  to  retain  the  great  stable,  solid  qualification  of  Iso^ 
which  I  view  as  the  only  sufiicient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  in,  and 
attachment  to,  the  Commonwealth. 

I  had  thought,  that  the  experience  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  United  States, 
had  read  us  such  lessons  on  the  subject!  of  personal  security,  that  we  never  shook! 
think  of  leaving  real.  As  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  measure  foo- 
posed  by  the  gentleman  firom  Spottsylvania,  I  respectfblly  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  Committee  rose  accordingly,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  November  23, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church. 
The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  letter  firom  Bir.  Taliaferro : 

RICHMOND,  23d  November,  1829. 
Sm, — A  domestic  occurrence,  which  threatens  the  most  serious  family  affliction, 
demands  my  immediate  presence  at  home.  In  obejring  this  call,  my  first  object  is  to 
provide,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for  the  future  execution  of  the  important  trust 
with  which  I  am  now  charged ;  and  as  I  do  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  oono- 
der  it  safb  and  proper,  that  the  District,  in  whose  delegation  I  am  associated,  shoold 
be  left  by  me  without  its  entire  representation,  my  design  is  to  resign.  I  therefore, 
beg  leave,  through  you,  to  announce  to  the  Convention,  that  my  right  to  a  seat  in 
that  Assembly  is  hereby  vacated :  My  colleagues  will  proceed  at  once  to  execute  tks 
function  which  the  Act  of  Assembly,  in  sudi  a  case,  devolves  on  them.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  very  many  considerations  combine  to  excite  in  me  fillings  «  deep 
regret  at  the  necessity  1  am  under  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  Convention — and  to 
add,  that  no  considerations,  certainly  none  personal  to  myself,  could  prevail  on  me  to 
do  so,  unless  the  power  existed  to  supply  my  place  without  possible  embarrassment 
to  my  constituents,  fit>m  my  resignation.  1  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  feelings,  dose 
this  communication,  and  not  express  the  cordial  hope,  that  the  result  <£  the  wtuk  in 
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which  you  are  #ngwd.  may  unite,  in  hannonioiia  accord,  the  aflbctkms  and  intereets 
of  all  the  citixens  o^iis  Commonwealth ;  and  that,  with  sentiments,  Sir,  of  the  moet 
profound  respect  for  you,  and  for  the  body  in  which  you  preside,  I  am  your  friend  and 
feUow-citizen, 

JOHN  TALIAFERRO. 
TiuhimofrohU  Jamks  Mohboe, 

FrcndaU  of  the  Ckmoention. 

The  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Neale  then  roee  and  signified  to  the  Convention  that  the  remaining  Delegates 
from  the  District  to  which  Mr.  TaUaferro  belonged,  had  selected  as  a  suitable  person 
to  fill  his  place,  John  Coalter,  Esq.  of  Stafford  county,  (one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.) 

The  Convention  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
ToweH  in  the  Chair,  and  the  question  bein^^  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stanard  to  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment  of  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee.   [See  Saturdjqr's  pirooeedings.] 

Mr.  Mokboe  then  addressed  me  Committee  in  nearly  the  following  terms : 

Mr.  Chairman, — On  Saturday,  I  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  a  few 
moments  in  explaining  my  views  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Sui^ 
frage,  but  as  it  was  neair  the  hour  of  adjournment,  I  was  unwilling  to  prolong  my  re- 
marks. There  are  some  ideas  which  I  did  not  then  state,  and  which  I  beg  leave  now 
to  explain.  I  stated  it  to  be  my  view^  that  the  Right  of  Suffrage  sliould  be  confined 
so  as  in  some  form  to  be  connected  with  the  soil — ^it  was  m^  idea  that  those  who  en- 
joyed it  ought  to  possess  some  interest  in  society,  and  to  have  a  home :  at  the  sam« 
time  I  wished  to  see  the  interest  limited  as  much  as  possible,  and  made  as  moderate 
as  prudence  would  allow.  My  reasons  for  desiring  that  the  elective  firanchise  should 
be  connected  with  the  soU,  were  then  stated,  and  need  not  now  be  repeated.  My 
reasons  for  wishing  to  make  that  interest  as  moderate  as  practicable,  I  wish  now  more 
fully  to  explain. 

I  observed,  that  in  fijdng  a  Constitution  fi>r  the  State,  either  by  the  amendment  of 
the  old  one  or  the  adoption  of  a  new,  we  ouffht  to  profit  by  the  examples  of  other  Go- 
vernments, and  particularly  of  the  ancient  Republics,  as  furnishing  us  with  a  warn- 
ing of  the  dangers  to  which  free  €k>vemment8  are  exposed,  but  that  none  of  them 
cooJd  present  to  us  such  an  example  as  we  oUjOfht  to  fi>llow :  but  as  a  warning,  it  may 
be  rery  profitable  that  we  should  keep  them  m  view.  Here  the  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  people :  ours  may  truly  be  called  a  ^stem  of  self-government:  and  my  object 
is,  to  preserve  it  in  their  hands  forever,  it  is  with  that  view,  I  would  look  at  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

I  remarked  that  there  were  three  great  epochs  in  history,  as  it  respected  Govern- 
ment. The  first  of  them  commenced  with  the  ancient  Republics,  and  ended  with 
their  overthrow.  The  second,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
establishment  of  those  GovemmentB  which  were  erected  on  its  ruins.  The  third  and 
last  commenced  with  the  discovery  of  this  hemisphere :  the  emigration  to  it  by  our 
ancestors,  the  Governments  which  were  formed  in  our  colonial  state,  and  afVer  our 
revolutionary  struggle,  with  the  Governments  which  were  formed  on  the  principles 
of  the  revolution.  I  gave  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  so  fiu-  as  relates  to  the  first 
period,  viz :  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  RepubUcs. 

'Whatare  the  characteristic  features  of  those  Gk>vemments,  and  what  the  warning  they 
hold  out  to  us  ?  The  people  who  settled  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  rude 
in  their  condition  and  character :  their  Governments  were  monarchical,  accompanied 
^rith  an  order  of  nobility.  In  all  the  great  powers,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
the  Government  was  despotic;  and  in  England  herself,  Uberty  had,  through  a  long 
•pace,  no  solid  basis  on  wnich  to  rest.  The  efibrt  there  was  to  avoid  despotism ;  and 
the  moet  that  the  friends  of  liberty  aspired  to,  and  contended  for,  was  to  rescue  the 
people  from  slavery,  and  acquire  for  them  some  hold  in  the  system.  A  representa- 
tjum  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  all  that  they  sought,  and  all  that  they  ob- 
tamed.  I  will  not  go  into  fiuther  details.  From  such  a  Government,  what  example 
as  affiirded,  which  we  ought  to  imitate  ?  It  was  during  this  struggle  that  our  anoes- 
tofs  fled  from  persecution — and  settled  on  this  Continent,  under  charters  from  the 
Crown,  which  charters  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  Colonies  and  the  pa^ 
rent  country.  In  all  these  Colonial  Governments,  the  power  was  in  the  people :  the 
Governor  was  the  agent  of  the  King.    Hie  powers  were  limited.    Every  prcmosition 

originated  with  the  people there  was  a  negative  in  the  Crown.    This  was  the  only 

check  upon  their  autnority.  There  was  no  nobility  or  prince.  The  revolution  trans- 
ferred the  whole  power  to  the  people.  There  were  no  privileged  orders  j  nor  was  the 
Oovemment  hereditary.  It  consbted  of  a  House  of  Burgesses,  a  Council,  and  a  Go- 
vernor. Every  proposition  originated  with  the  people,  under  our  Colonial  Govem- 
ment;  and,  thereforei  liberal  and  firee  principles  were  inculcated,  which  were  made 
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perfect  by  our  revolution.  The  whole  Government,  in  all  its  branthee,  m  now  that 
of  the  people :  every  proposition  may  be  said  to  originate  from  iJMm ;  for,  when  check* 
on  the  most  popular  branch  are  provided,  as  by  the  Senate,  for  example,  oir  the  House 
of  Delegates,  they  are  formed  by  representatives  of  the  people,  and  intended  to  give 
greater  stability  and  permanence  to  their  Grovernment.  Such  a  condition,  theretore, 
as  the  rich  and  poor,  and  such  a  struggle  between  them,  as  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  Athens,  and  prostrated  the  power  of  the  people,  did  not  and  does  not  exist 
here  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  the  ancient  Kepubhcs,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Athens,  the  people  possessed  the  whole  power:  the  sovereignty  and  the  Government 
were  united  in  them:  with  us  it  is  different.  The  soverei^ty  is  in  the  people, 
but  the  exercise  of  Crovernment  is  in  their  representatives.  Every  voter  partakes  a 
share  of  the  sovereignty ;  and  thus  the  Right  <k  Sufirage  is  the  basis  of  our  system  of 
Government.  And  hence  the  necessity  tor  caution  how  we  extend  the  right  to  suck 
as  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  community.  When  we  see  that  the  representa- 
tives are  so  numerous,  and  that  the  voters  constitute  so  great  a  mass,  we  have  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  never  can  pass  laws  in  favor  of  one  class  of  society  to  the  injury  of 
another  class. 

Many  reasons  urge  us  in  looking  to  self-government,  to  cause  this  Right  of  Suf- 
frage to  draw  as  near  as  possible  every  class  in  society  togetlier.  But  it  should  be 
connected  with  an  interest  in  the  soil.  I  wish  to  see  no  distinction,  order,  nor  any 
thing  like  rank  introduced  amon^  us.  Let  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Let  a 
majority  rule.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  and  of  entail  are  gone,  and  what  is  tlM 
tendency  of  such  a  state  of  tlungs  ?  The  father  brings  up  his  sons,  in  his  own  prinei- 
ples  and  habits,  and  when  he  dies  he  divides  his  estate  among  them  -jivrifh^  dies  in- 
testate, the  law  of  descents  comes  in  and  divides  it  for  him.  His  sons  Jive  withoat 
labour,  and  thus  in  two  or  three  generations  the  largest  estates  become  subdivided 
until  the  owners  become  reduced  into  one  mass;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society  be- 
comes nearly  the  same.  Does  not  this  present  a  reason  why  the  Right  of  Suiira^ 
should  be  connected  in  some  degree  witJi  the  soil  ?  But  let  the  test  be  made  as  mo- 
derate as  it  can  be.  Here  we  see  none  of  those  causes  which  overthrew  the  ancient 
Republics.  The  bases  of  our  society  are  different  from  theirs.  Our  interests  are  more 
combined.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  more  connected  with  each  other.  Here  are 
no  great  divisions  of  rich  and  poor  existing  distinct  fr(Mn  each  other,  and  engaged  ia 
perpetual  conflicts.  For  these  reasons,  F  should  like  to  see  the  Rjgfat  oi  Suffrage 
connected  with  the  soil,  but  to  an  extent  as  moderate  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on' Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  ne- 
^tive— rAyes  41,  Noea  44. 

^essrs.  Madiison,  Monroe,  and  Marshall,  voted  in  the  affirmative.) 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  ne 
live — ^Ayes  37,  Noes  51. 

^e — Mr.  Monroe.    Jioes — Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall. 

Mr.  Cooke  then  offered  the  following  amendment : 

Strike  out  from  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  all  after  the  i  .  ^ 
'<  Resolved,  that"  and  insert:  *'  the  election  of  all  Executive,  Legislative,  or  other 
functionaries,  in  this  Commonwealth,  whose  election  shall  be  submitted  directir 
to  the  people,  by  tlie  provisions  of  any  new  Constitution,  or  amendment  of  the  da, 
to  be  framed  by  the  Convention  now  assembled,  shall  be : 

"  All  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
upwards,  and  resident  in  the  county,  city,  borough  or  other  electoral  district,  where 
they  shall  respectively  offer  to  vote,  at  the  time  o?  any  election  ;  exce[^ 

<*  That  citizens  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  the  United  States,  but  withoat  the 
limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  not  enjoy  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  unless  they  ehaU 
have  resided  therein  for  years  immediately  preceding  the  election  at  whieli 

they  shall  respectively  offer  to  vote ;  and  immediately  preceding  such  else- 

tion  in  the  county,  city,  borough  or  otlier  electoral  district,  where  tiiey  ^lall  reqiee- 
tively  offer  to  vote :  the  mode  of  proving  such  residence  to  be  prescribed  by  law: 

<'  That  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  enjoy  the  right  until,  im 
addition  to  the  qualification  of  residence  required  by  the  next  preceding  clause,  tbey 
shall  have  respectivelv  acquired  by  marriage,  by  descent  or  purchase,  a  freehold  estate 
in  land  of  the  assessed  value  of  dullars,  situated  within  the  ConimonwealtlB^ 

(the  title  to  which  shall  have  been  evidenced  by  a  recorded  deed,  or  will,  and  shall  have 
been  in  nossession  of  the  same  for  the  space  of  before  any  election  at  whicla 

they  shall  respectively  offer  to  vote ;  the  mode  of  proving  the  previous  reaideBce  n». 
quired  by  this  clause  to  be  prescribed  by  law.} 

"  That  no  person  shall  exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage  at  any  election  unless  he  sheH 
have  paid  a  State,  county,  or  corporation  tax,  imposed  on  him  by  law,  and  legally  4ie. 
manded  of  him,  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  such  election  :  the  mo^e 
OI  pioving  or  disproving  such  payment,  if  disputed,  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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"  That  no  peraon  convicted  of  any  infkmous  offence ,  shall,  at  any  election  thereafler, 
enjoy  or  exercise  the  Right  of  Suftrage;  the  enuoierulion  of  such  offences  to  be  made 
by  law. 

"  That  the  Right  of  Saffrage  shall  not  be  enjoyed  or  exercised,  by  any  pauper— (the 
definition  of  the  term  paoper  to  be  made  by  law :) 

"  Bf  any  person  who  shall  have  been  declared,  by  a  lawAil  tribunal,  to  be  of  unsomid 
mind,  daring  the  continoance  of  such  disability;  or, 

«*  By  any  non-conmoissioned  officer,  or  private  soldier,  seaman  or  marine,  in  the  rego<* 
br  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth." 

(The  preceding  is  the  shape  which  Mr.  Cooke's  proposition  assumed,  after  being 
modified  by  subsequent  amendments.) 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  the  Convention  was  now  in  the  eighth  week  of  its  session,  and 
had  decided  almost  nothing.  He  added,  that  notwitlistanding  the  ability  with  which 
the  various  subjects  had  been  discussed,  it  was  quite  apparent  tliat  the  Committee  was 
absolutely  surfeited  with  discussion  and  debate.  It  would  ill  become  him,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  trespaM  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Committee,  by  what  was 
commonly  called  a  **  set  speech."  Nothing  was  farther  from  his  purpose.  Indeed , 
if  the  views  comprehended  in  the  amendment  he  had  just  offered  on  the  subject  of 
Soffraee,  had  been  presented  by  any  other  member,  he  should  have  contented  him* 
self,  atler  a  discussion  so  protracted,  with  giving  a  silent  vote  in  their  support. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  he  deemed  it  nis  duty  to  explain  and  support  those 
views,  but  wouU  endeavor  to  do  it  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible.    He  hoped  it 
would  not  be  considered  a  departure  from  this  plan  of  brevity,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  two  amendments  yesterday  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania, 
(Mr.  Stanard,)  as  he  should  in  explainmg  the  reasons  which  induced  nim  to  vote 
against  both  of  the  amendments  alluded  to,  present  at  the  same  time  tlie  grounds  (^ 
hisprelerence  for  those  which  he  had  had  the  honour  himself  to  submit. 
The  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  bad  proposed  to  extend  the  Right  of  Sufirage  to 
IsL  **  Every  such  citizen  as  shall  be  a  lessee  of  a  tenement  of  the  vearly  value  of 
dollars,  for  a  term  of  or  more  years,  by  a  deed  duly  recorded 

three  months  before  the  time  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  of  toJiich  lease  at  least 
years  shall  be  wuxpired  tU  the  time  he  afers  to  t>ole.'*     And 

2d.  **  Every  sucn  citizen  as  shall,  within  one  year  l>efore  he  may  offer  to  vote,  have 
a  tax  or  taxes  to  the  amount  of  assessed  on  property,  whether  real  or  per- 

sonal, owned  by  him,  and  shall  have  actually  paid  such  tax  or  taxes  at  least  three 
months  before  he  shall  so  offer  to  vote."  . 

Now,  Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  am  opposed  to  both  of  tliese  modifications  of  the  Right  of 
Suffra^,  because  of  the  fluctuating  and  mutable  character  of  the  qualification  they 
presenbe.  I  am  opposed  to  the  first,  hecau^e  it  confers  the  right  on  a  lessee  in  1829, 
and  deprives  him  of  it  in  1830.  In  1829,  his  lease  has  two  years  to  nm,  and  he  is  a 
voter:  he  enioys  a  share  in  the  sorereigTtty  of  die  covntry:  in  1830,  it  has  but  one  year 
to  run,  and  he  is  disfranchised,  and  yet  he  is  the  same  man — possesses  the  same  nioral 
and  intelleotual  qualities — the  same  love  of  country — the  same  stake  in  the  commu- 
nity— the  same  **  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to, 
the  community'* — in  short,  the  same  fitness  to  exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  He  has  done  no  act  to  change  his  relation  to  the  comnmnity  in 
any  respect,  and  yet  he  finds  himself  degraded  from  the  rank  of  one  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  country,  and  a  member  of  a  disfranchised  class.  Sir,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
miiid,  that  in  forming  a  Constitution  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  mere  machines — with  those  "  men  of  wood  and  brass  and  iron,"  to  which  the 
g^tlenian  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Campbell)  the  other  day  so  forcibly  alluded ;  but  with 
sentient  beings,  whose  feelings  must  be  consulted  and  respected.  And  in  this  view 
I  woald  ask,  whether  the  free  and  high-spirited  people  of  Virginia  would  submit,  with  ' 
patience,  to  a  regfulation  Bn  arbitraiy  and  capricious  in  its  character !  Would  not  its 
enforcement  produce  disaffection,  if  not  turmoil  and  confusion,  in  the  class  of  |>er- 
soos  subjected  to  its  operation  ?  I  apprehend  that  such  consequences  would  inevita- 
blv  flow  from  the  enforcement  of  a  rule  not  only  fluctuating,  but  in  ilself  unjust  and 
aiiNtrary. 

The  same  principle  of  mutability  pervades  and  vitiates  the  other  qualification  pro- 
posed by  the  gentlenian  from  Spottsylvania.  He  proposes  that  the  qualification  shall 
eoiUBst  m  the  payment  of «  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  Government,  in  the  shape  of 
an  assessed  tax  on  property,  real  or  personal,  owned  by  the  voter,  and  that  the  right 
to  vote  shall  cease  when  the  tax  shall  be  either  abolished  or  reduced  in  amount  below 
tkat  certain  and  specified  sum.  There  are,  incident  to  this  qualification,  two  principles 
ef  motability  or  aestmction,  one  extrinsic,  the  other  essejitial  and  inherent.  Although 
veeommended  as  a  part  of  \\\%  fundamental  law  of  the  country  ^  which  of  course  should 
not  be  changeable  by  ordio^  legislation,  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed,  at  any  moment, 
by  the  whim,  or  caprice,  or  settled  policy,  if  you  please,  of  the  Legislative  bodies. 
And  this  too,  on  the  colourable  and  popular  pretext  of  diminishing  the  burthens  of 
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Ilie  Government,  by  the  abolition  or  redaction  of  the  taxe«.    Yoo  pot  the  tULy  for  «x- 
wnple,  the  payment  of  which  ie  to  confer  the  right  of  voting,  at  twelve  and  one-haJf 
cents,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion  of  which  this  piovinon  forma 
a  port,  there  happens  to  be  a  tax  on  horses  of  twelve  and  one  half  cents  a  head.    A 
Legislature  is  cnosen,  in  which  there  is  found  a  majority  of  members,  who  honestly 
and  deliberately  think,  that  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  cannot  safely  be  entrusted 
with  a  participation  in  political  power— that  the  good  order,  and  well-being  of  the 
community,  require  them  to  be  disfiranchised.    A  Legislature  composed  of  sock  ma- 
terials, has  only  to  abolish  the  tax  on  horses,  and  it  disfranchises  aft  once  all  thom 
poorer  citizens,  who  have  beasts  of  the  plough,  but  neither  land  nor  slaves.    And 
this,  too,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  popular  pretext  of  diminishing  the  burthens  of  Govera- 
ment.    Nay,  Sir,  the  tax  on  horses,  may  become,  in  the  course  of  events,  wboUy  un- 
necessary ;  for,  one  of  tlie  great  objects  of  our  assembUng  here,  is  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  Government,  and  dispense  with  as  many  taxes  as  possible.    But  by  sdopt^ 
mg  the  resolution  in  question,  you  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  perform  one  of  the  most  beneficent  functions  of  a  Government^  the  diminution  of 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  without,  by  the  same  act,  disfranchising  a  considerable 
part  of  them.    Can  a  Constitutional  provision,  which  involves  smm  consequencosy 
recommend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Virginia? 

But  I  have  said  that  tlftre  is,  in  tlte  qualification  which  I  am  now  consideiinr,  % 
principle  of  mutabihty  essential  and  inherent.  I.  alluded  to  the  provision  which  niULeB 
the  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  and  unchangeable  sum  of  money  ^  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
the  qualification  of  the  voter.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  few  thinjra  are  more 
unsteady  in  their  value  than  money,  and  that  a  worse  standard  could  scazcel^^  be  fband, 
by  which  to  measure  and  apportion  pdUtical  power. 

If  we  look  back  into  the  history  of  other  ages,  and  nations,  we  shall  find  that,  in 
England,  the  value  of  silver  decreased  between  1670  and  1640,  seventy-five  per  cen- 
tum. So  that  forty  shUUngs^  in  1640,  would  command  do  more  labour,  woiuld  pur- 
chase no  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  ten  shillings  in  1570. 

We  shall  find  that  the  perpetual  rents,  reserved  in  money  some  centuries  affo,  heve 
become,  by  reason  of  its  diminished  value,  a  mere  nominal  incumbrance  on  Oie  lend 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  tenant,  while  those  retained  in  conij  have  preserved  their  proper 
proportion  to  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  land  :  That  in  the  same  manner  the  Nteiins, 
or  commutation  of  tythes  m  kind  for  a  fixed  sum  of  moneys  payable  annually,  eetab- 
lished  by  contracts,  made  some  centuries  ago,  by  the  church,  and  the  pioprieton  of 
particular  tracts  of  land  in  England,  has  become  a  mere  nominal  incumltfaDce  on  land 
•o  situ:ited. 

^  But  we  need  not  resort,  for  instruction ,  to  the  history  of  remote  ages  or  distant  na- 
tions. We  have  seen,  in  our  own  times,  and  in  our  own  country,  a  still  more  forcible 
illustration  of  the  unsteadiness  and  mutability  of  that  standard  by  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  measure  political  power,  and  distribute  it  among  the  people.  Between 
the  vear  1812  and  the  year  1817  the  dollar  depreciated,  in  Virgrinia,  sixty-six  per  cent. 
so  that  a  dollar  would  command  in  1817  no  more  labour  and  no  more  ef  the  necessn- 
ries  of  hfe  than  thirty-three  cents  would  command  in  1812.  But  a  still  more  strikini^ 
illustration  is  seen  in  the  iiict,  that  since  1817  the  dollar  has  risen  in  value  two  ihtn- 
dred  per  cent. — so  that  thirty-three  cents,  at  present,  will  command  as  much  labonr, 
and  as  great  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  ol  life,  as  one  hundred  would  have  cem- 
mandedor  purchased  m  1817. 

The  scheme  of  qualifications  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit,  posscests  mt 
least,  the  negative  merit  of  being  free  from  these  objectionable  features.    It  will  ke 

Serceived  that  the  proposed  amendment  of,  or  substitute  for,  the  resokitioB  o£  the 
elect  Committee,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  or  postulate  that  all  the  Aee  white 
male  citizens  in  the  Commonwealth  of  mature  age,  have,  prima  fade^  a  light  to  « 
voice  in  the  Government.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  by  which  this  proposiljen 
has  been  sustained,  in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  an  analapoes  maS^ 
iect  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that  those  arguments  lia?e  not 
been  answered,  and  the  belief  that  they  are  unanswerable. 

But  those  who  believe  in  the  original  universality  of  this  right,  insist,  at  the  wmmsm 
time,  for  reasons  which  have  been  given  again  and  again,  that  the  msjority  of  the  mnln 
adults,  or  members  of  the  community,  have  a  rieht  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  fendaDeatal 
law,  by  which  certain  classes  or  descriptions  of  persons  shall  be  excluded  horn  tfin 
exercise  of  the  right.  That  the  majority  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  ffood  order,  emn- 
being  and  safety  of  the  community,  require  such  exclusion.  In  conronnity  with  tli&e 
view  of  the  subject,  I  have  submitted  to  the  Committee,  a  series  of  disquahficsiionny 
to  which  I  now  be^  leave,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  to  call  its  attention. 

The  first  disqualification  includes  all  cithcens  bom  in  the  United  States,  bet  witkomt 
the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  until  they  shall  have  manifested,  by  e  resMeeen  oT 
•ome  duration,  an  intention  to  reside  permanently  among  us ;  until  they  shall  ^wn 
•flbrded  by  residence  at  least,  evidence  of  *•  permanent  comnion  intercet  wiA,  — ^ 
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rttichmftnt  to,  the  commanity."  This  disqaalification  attaches  great,  and  I  think  de- 
senred  importance,  to  the  feeling  of  love  for  the  natal  soil.  I  £all  not  attempt,  Sir, 
to  prove  to  this  Assembly,  tktU  mem  love  their  country^ 

The  second  dis<^ualificatioB  is  hot  another  exemplification  of  the  same  principle.  It 
soppoees  that  foreigners,  though  naturalized,  want  the  attadtmrnt  of  the  heart  which  is 
felt  by  the  natiTes  of  the  country,  and  should  be  required  to  bind  tliemselves  to  the 
eommunity  by  the  acquisition  <»  loMd—b^^  the  factitious  tie  of  inlerestf  before  they 
•kaU  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  sovereign  power. 

^ismng  by  the  disqualification  of  persons  convicted  of  infamous  ofiences,  because 
they  have  shewn  by  theur  conduct,  that  they  are  not  merely  indifferent,  but  hostile  to 
the  oommonity  in  which  they  live— of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  because  of  their  in- 
capacity to  exercise  the  right^r-of  paupers,  because  of  their  dependent  condition,  and 
eonaequent  want  of  free  agency,  and  of  their  want  of  interest  in  the  well-being  of  a 
commonity  in  which  they  nav<e  no  stake,  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  tha 
only  one  which  remains. 

it  is  that  which  denies  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  those  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
to  the  Government  or  the  local  authorities,  the  taxes  and  levies  imposed  on  them  by 
kw.  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I  attach  to  this  disqualification,  great  practical  importance. 
I  need  not  tell  those  whom  I  address,  that  there  are  many  citizens  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  I  fear,  not  a  few  freeholders,  who  are  regularly  returned  delinquf^nt  by 
the  collecting  officers,  and  whose  delinquency  arises  not  so  much  from  their  want  of 
ability  to  pay,  as  from  their  utter  wortblessness.  Where  the  public  contributions  are 
■o  light  and  trifling  in  amount  as  those  demanded  by  our  Government,  it  may  bo 
■aielv  assumed  as  mgenerol  prtndpley  that  those  who  do  not  pay  them,  are  idle  and 
worUiIess.  And,  ikfaAy  the  class  of  delinquents  indvdes  a  great  proportion  of  th« 
babitoal  dmnkards  and  idle  vagabonds  who  are  a  dead  weight,  and  worse  than  a  dead 
weight,  on  the  country  which  supports  them.  The  practical  effect  of  this  disqualifica- 
tion,  then,  is  to  deny  political  power  to  those  who  constitute,  in  fact,  *'  the  rabble" 
of  this  and  every  country. 

In  this  exposition  of  ray  views,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  studiously  brief;  and 
I  regret  that  a  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  me  to  trespass,  even  as  long  as  I  have, 
OB  me  valuable  time  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  p.  p.  Bakbour  then  addressed  the  Committee  in  nearly  the  following  terms: 

I  shall  certainly  eraolate  the  example  set  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick 
(Mr.  Cooke)  in  brevi^  at  least.  I  have  no  idea  of  ffoing  into  any  set  speech ;  I  am 
muAs&ed  the  temper  of  the  Committee  is  not  now  such  as  to«endure  it,  if  it  has  bieen  at 
any  time.  As  I  am  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme,  I  shall  vote  under 
an  ntterly  different  view  of  it  from  that  which  has  been  taken  by  the  gentleman ;  and 
flinoe  he  nas  seen  proper  to  impute  very  grave  charges  to  those  who  insist  that  the 
Ri||htof  Suffrage  shall  be  connected  with  the  soil,  I  shall  present  to  the  Committee, 
and  to  the  pablic,  two  or  three  of  the  reasons  which  influence  the  vote  I  shall  give, 

I  throw  out,  in  the  mean  while,  as  a  mere  suggestion  to  the  gentleman  from  Frede- 
rick, the  enquiry,  whether  his  resolutions  will  not  conflict  with  some  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  formed  any  clear 
opinion  as  to  this  bearing  of  the  subject,  but  I  tlirow  out  the  enquiry,  as  one  that  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  declares,  <<  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizen* 
in  the  several  States.'* 

How  far  the  distinction  which  the  gentleman  proposes  to  make  between  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  Virginia  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  sister  States,  consists  with  the  ob- 
Benranee  of  this  Constitutional  principle,  presents  a  subject  for  enquiry :  but  to  tha 
queation  before  us. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  discussing  the  enquiry,  in  what  proportion  power  shall 
Im  divided,  among  the  TOdy  politic?  and  the  question  now  before  us  is,  of  whom  does 
this  body  pofitic  consist  ?  who  constitute  the  body  politic  of  the  State  of  Virginia  ?  It 
10  hardly  necesMtfy  to  enter  on  the  enquiry  now  as  to  the  power  of  this  body  to  declare, 
^who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  All  agree  that  we  pos- 
mmm  soch  power,  in  its  utmost  latitude ;  the  only  limitation  upon  its  exercise  is  the  con- 
nderation,  what  is  just.'  what  is  proper? 

Bfy  purpose  is  to  put,  if  possible,  the  vessel  of  Stote  at  a  sure  anchorage ;  such  aa 
diall  enable  her  to  outride  the  political  storms,  which  all  history  combines  to  prove, 
win  ever  continue  to  agitate  the  great  ocean  of  human  affairs.  My  purpose  is  to  lay 
the  feflmdations  of  the  Government  on  a  permanent  basis,  such  as  shall  endure  the 
nhoeks  of  time.  I  wish  to  sanction  no  unjust  exclusion  of  any  portion  of  the  commu- 
Dity.  I  seek  to  divide  the  State  into  no  castes  or  classes.  Qod  forbid  !  Such  a  design 
'  uras  utterhr  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution :  but  I  want  to  establish 
•CNind  and  eqnitable  criteria  to  determine  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  enjoy  the  elec- 
tire  fimoehise,  and  thereby  exercise  a  control  in  the  Grovemment. 

1m  not  sooM  landed  quafification  the  best  surety  for  such  a  permanent  intereet  in  the 
commiinity  aa  jnatly  entitles  any  citizen  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  ?    In  answer  to 
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this  Inquiry,  I  might  derive  an  argument  from  the  gentleman  from  Fred«^  hliOMlf : 
for,  when  he  cornea  to  provide  for  tlie  exercise  of  Uie  right  by  aliens,  he  himself  pro- 
poses to  exact  a  landed  qualification,  as  the  only  adequate  security.     He  then  thmks 
the  soil  presents  the  only  solid  foundation :  that  a  right  in  the  soil  presents  the  best 
and  surest  evidence  of  a  permanent  common  intereBl  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
community,  none  will  dispute.    Other  things  may  indicate  an  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity, but  whether  they  indicate  that  degree  of  permanency  in  that  interest  which  is 
required  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  may  weU  admit  of  dispute.     The  distinction  between 
any  and  every  other  qualification,  and  that  derived  Irom  an  interest  in  tlie  soil,  is  as 
broad  as  the  KcUptic.     As  to  all  other  property,  it  is  transient  and  perishable  in  its 
nature :  it  has  no  local  habitation,  and  scarce  a  name.    It  is  with  us  to-day,  it  is  with 
another  to-morrow.     It  pertains  not  to  one  person,  or  to  one  State,  but  may  be  sud 
to  belong  to  the  Universe  at  large.     Does  the  immense  personal  wealth  of  Stephen 
Girard  iSelong  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania?     No,  Sir.    It  may  be  at  New  York  to- 
day, and  at  Charleston  to-morrow.     Permanence  is  an  attribute  whidi  has  nothing 
to  do  with  personal  property.    It  belong  to  landed  property  alone.     Landed  estate 
has  another  advantage :  it  is  visible,  tangible,  immovable ;  the  man  who  owns  personal 
property  may  be  benefitted  or  injured  by  the  operations  of  your  Government,  but  thtt 
man  who  owns  the  soil,  must  be  benefitted  or  injured  by  tliem.     If  called  to  reculata 
the  affairs  of  your  household  (and  the  principles  of  right  reason  which  appljr  to  a 
household,  apply  in  their  degree  to  the  body  politic.)  would  you  invite  those  who  sojourn 
upon  your  estate  for  a  week  or  a  month,  or  would  you  ask  such  as  were  memben  of 
your  household,  and  were  personally  connected  witli  the  interests  of  your  farm  ?  While 
1  am  disposed,  like  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe.)  to  adhere  to  the  ooil^ 
I  am  willing  to  go  to  every  reasonable  lenglh  in  extending  the  Kigfat  of  Suffira^e  un- 
d«r  that  sole  mcmification.     I  would  not  confine  it  to  freeholders  alone:  I  would  go 
to  tlie  reversioner,  and  to  the  lessee :  all  I  ask  is  for  some  indication  from  an  interest 
in  the  soil,  that  the  voter  has  some  sort  of  permanent  interest  in  the  well-being  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Common wealtli. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick  objects  to  admit  the  lessee  on  the  ground  that  hia 
lease  is  to  be  valued,  and  that  tliat  value  is  mutable. 

[Here  Mr.  Cooke  rose  to  explain.  He  said  tlie  gentleman  from  Oran^  had  sUgktlj 
misapprehended  his  meaning.  He  had  objected  to  the  clause  respecting  the  leasee, 
because  it  gave  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  such  lessee  so  long  as  his  lease  luid  yet  a  cer- 
tain time  to  run,  and  then  took  it  away  from  him.  when  the  period  for  which  lie  held 
it  approached  within  a  cert^n  distance  of  its  termination.  If  it  was  just  to  ooater  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  on  tlie  ground  of  tlie  lease,  it  certainly  was  unjust  to  take  it  away 
from  the  lessee  until  the  lease  was  expired.] 

Mr.  Barbour  replied,  that  he  had  understood  that  to  be  one  ground  of  the  gentle- 
man's  objection,  and  he  would  now  proceed  to  answer  it  Did  not  the  genUeman 
perceive  that  his  argument  turned  in  a  circle  ?  that  it  immediately  recoiled  upon  him  ? 
Did  he  not  see  that  the  argument  in  its  utmost  extent  miffht  be  turned  against  himself? 
Did  not  the  ^ntleman  himself  lay  down  requirements  wmich  extended  retrospectively 
from  the  period  of  voting  ?  and  according  to  which  a  man  who  voted  last  vear,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  tliis?  and  so  the  Right  of  Suffrage  would  be  as  un- 
settled as  a  pendulum .'  Let  him  look  at  his  own  resolutions ;  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons must  have  dwelt  for  two  years  within  the  county  before  they  were  admitted  to 
rote :  so,  that  one  year  before  the  election  they  would  lose  that  privilege.  Id  otbcr 
parts  of  the  resolutions,  voters  were  required  to  have  paid  taxes  for  a  certain  time  pre- 
vious to  voting :  the  same  objection  applied  in  that  case.  Take  the  case  of  the  free- 
holder:  while  he  continued  to  own  the  land,  he  was  permitted  to  vote,  hut  the  mo- 
ment it  passed  out  of  his  possession,  tlie  privilege  went  with  it.  The  same  objeeiioa 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  minor,  who  could  vote  this  year,  though  he  oooid  not  lut. 
The  gentleman  must  certainly  abandon  this  argument. 

But,  I  am  told  tliat  to  insist  upon  connecting  the  Ri^ht  of  Suffrage,  with  an  inter* 
est  in  the  soil,  is  aristocracy ;  rank  aristocracy.  Sir,  this  is  a  grave  uiarge, and  I  sfasU 
certainly  be  the  last  to  advocate  any  measure,  against  which  such  a  charge  will  jo*ttr 
lie.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  presented  to  the  Convention,  some  happy  il- 
lustrations on  this  term  aristocracy.  According  to  the  idea  he  so  forcibly  iUustrsted, 
if  you  are  about  to  make  an  aristocracv,  you  must  create  a  certain  class  in  the  oosd- 
munity,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  not 
only  peculiar  to  them,  but  which  continue  to  be  theirs,  under  all  changes  of  circnm- 
stances :  which  adhere  to  their  persons  an^  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  Thus,  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  a  class  of  persons  separate  and  distinct  fion  all 
other  subjects,  with  privileges,  which  they  possess  by  hereditary  descent,  «*®*J*  * 
few,  who,  from  time  to  time  are  added  to  the  class  by  patent  frwn  the  Crown.    Th* 
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pofftKNifiitheson?  Must  a  man  who  owns  a  freehold  to-daj,  own  it  forever?  Does  not 
this  interest  in  the  soil  pass  from  hand  to  hand  ?  is  it  not  actual!/  changing  every  day 
and  hoar  ?  Besides  all  the  mutations  which  it  suffers  from  buying  and  seUng,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  another  and  a  more  serious  cause  of  change ;  that  which  arises  from  its  parti- 
tion amonff  the  descendants  of  those  who  possess  it.  This  operation  is  continually 
widening  Uie  foundation  on  which  freehold  Sufirage  rests.  Thus  the  dreaded  aris- 
tocracy IS  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  the  moment  any  man  purchases  the  land 
of  his  neighbour,  behold !  a  new  aristocrat !  What  propriety  can  there  be  in  apply- 
ing  th«  term  aristocracy  to  a  body  of  individuals,  whose  claim  to  power  ib  based  on  a 
foundation  as  floctuatiiig  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ?  a  body  of  men,  into  which,  a  man 
may  enter  to-day,  and  out  of  which  he  may  pass  again  to-morrow  ?  To  make  the  two 
eases  alike,  it  should  first  be  shewn,  that  the  aristocracy  in  England  can  sell  at  plea- 
rare  their  patents  of  nobility,  and  that  any  commoner  may  become  a  noble,  wfio  is 
rich  enough  to  pay  the  market  price.  But  every  body  knows,  that  no  man  in  Eng- 
land can  enter  this  privileged  order,  but  by  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  King,  and 
that  a  man  who  has  once  been  admitted,  cannot  lose  his  privileges,  but  by  a  process 
of  law.  Has  the  Ck>mmittee,  asked  Mr.  B.,  turned  its  attention  to  our  law-parcenaiy  ? 
Here  is  an  individual  who  owns  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  v  he  has  a  fiimily  of  six 
children  *,  the  first  descent  divides  this  tract  into  six  parts.  Suppose  each  of  his  chil- 
dren should  have  as  many  children  as  his  father  had,  tlien  the  second  descent  divides 
the  tract  into  thirty-six  parts ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  a  third  descent  would  break 
it  down  into  two  hundred  and  sixteen  portions.  Where  then  is  the  danger  of  a  landed 
aristocracy  ^  when  but  the  third  link  in  the  chain  of  descent  breaks  up  by  a  mere  opera* 
tion  of  law,  the  largest  estate,  into  portions,  too  small  to  support  a  ftmiily  p  Unless 
with  every  new  apportionment,  there  is  bequeathed  such  an  energy  of  character,  as 
enables  each  descendant  to  add  largely  to  his  patrimony,  the  poslerity  of  the  most  n»r- 
midable  aristocrat  must  inevitably  come  to  poverty.  Of  the  trutli  of  which  assertion, 
the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  Virginia  will  furnish  abundant  proof  to  every 
man.  The  territory  of  the  State  contains  about  sixty-five  thousand  square  miles, 
each  mile  oontaininff  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  c£  land.  A  process  of  aritlimetic 
will  speedily  show,  Uiat  there  is  soil  enough  in  Virginia,  to  give  a  fifly  acre  freehold 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons,  after  first  supplying  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  State.  Yet,  genllemen  are  alarmed  at  tne  prospect  of  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy. So  for  is  the  community  from  such  a  danger,  that  to  base  the  Right  of  Suf^ 
inge  on  a  landed  qualification,  (considering  tlie  area  of  the  State,  the  ease  of  trans- 
miUation,  and  the  inevitable  effect  of  partition,)  is  to  place  that  privilegfe  on  a  basis 
perpetually  extending,  and  to  make  it  tiie  property  of  no  man  or  set  of  men.  Such 
a  provision  doee  not  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  merchants,  to  farmers,  or  to  pro- 
fessional men;  it  gives  it  to  whoever  may  hold  the  land;  to  whoever  may  purchase 
the  land;  and,  wIk>  is  disposed  to  gratify  his  ambition  to  be  an  aristocrat,  at  me  small 
expense  required  to  possess  himself  of  a  freehold.  It  places  the  elective  firanchise 
wUhin  the  reach  of  every  man  in  the  community,  who  possesses  ordinary  industry 
end  economy.  From  such  an  arrangement,  no  danger  can  arise  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Ims  danger  being  removed,  I  ask,  whether  the  possession  of  land  will  not  be  con- 
fcssed,  lo  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  a  man's  permanent  interest  in  the  well  being 
ef  the  community.  Every  man  who  has  remained  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, without  possessing  himself  of  some  interest  in  its  soil,  gives  reason  to 
doubt  whether  he  intends  to  stay  among  us,  and  whether  he  is  dispoe^d  to  identify  his 
interest  with  ours.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  acquire  sufficient  land  to  entitle  a  man  to  vote, 
and  the  privilege  of  voting  is  in  its  nature  so  far  beyond  all  price,  that  the  presumption 
is  a  fair  one,  tlut  he,  who  acquires  no  freehold,  either  underrates  that  privilege,  or 
doee  not  mean  to  become  permanently  a  citizen  among  us.  But,  we  are  told  that 
under  the  present  Constitution,  many  valuable  citizens  of  great  talents  and  virtue, 
are  excluded  firom  the  polls.  It  may  be  so ;  but  what  line  can  possibly  be  drawn, 
which  will  not  leave  excluded  some  angles  of  the  State  ?  No  regulation  can  be  adopt- 
ed, under  which  some  cases  of  hardship  will  not  possibly  occur.  Is  it  not  a  hard  case. 
that  a  young  man,  who  lacks  twenty-four  hours  of  bein^  of  age,  should  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  voting,  for  the  want  of  those  twenty-four  hours,  especially  if  he  he 
eometlnng  of^a  precose  and  fi)rward  youth  ?  Such  an  argument  will  not  do,  unless 
gentlemen  can  ^ew  it  to  be  possible  for  imperfect  and  fallible  men,  to  moke  rules 
which  shall  be  beyond  all  imperfection:  to  sliew,  that  tlie  rule  we  propose,  will  be  at^ 
tended  with  some  inconvenience,  is  only  to  shew,  that  our  rule  is  human,  and  is  like 
ell  other  rules,  that  have  men  for  tlieir  authors.  As  to  the  case  of  those  citizens,  who 
own  such  vast  amounts  of  personal  property,  as  have  been  represented  by  gentlemen, 
and  whose  exclusion  firom  the  polls  has  drawn  forth  so  much  commiseration,  if,  with 
all  their  wealth,  they  are  unwilling  to  purchase  one  poor  fif\y  acre  tract  of  land,  their 
ease  certainly  receives  little  commiseration  of  mine :  their  exclusion  is  their  own  fault, 
their  thqromn^  remain  intangible  to  our  taxation,  and  if  they  will  not  tulijeot  the 
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price  of  one  poor  freehold,  to  the  retch  of  the  Govemmeiit,  they  deeerre  to  bar* 
neitlier  part  nor  lot  in  its  control. 

Mr.  Leigh  next  addressed  the  Ck>mmittee.  According  to  mj  understanding  of  the 
resolutions  now  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  FredericK,  a  man  who  has  never  been 
assessed  with  a  tax  of  any  sort,  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote ;  but  the  man  who  has  been 
assessed  with  a  tax,  and  has  not  paid  it,  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  polls  \  It  oomoi 
then  to  this,  that  those  "  drunken  vagBdrands,"  against  whom  the  gentleman  mani- 
fests so  earnest  a  zeal,  are  only  to  be  excluded,  if  they  chance  to  have  properly 
enough  on  which  to  be  assessed ;  but  such  vagabonds  as  have  no  property,  and  whom 
no  man  would  ever  think  of  taxing,  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  favour.    They  i — '• 


have  a  right  to  vote.  If  I  had  used  such  a  phrase,  it  would  doubtless,  have  been  at- 
tributed to  my  aristocratical  prejudices ;  it  would  immediately  have  been  imputed  to 
my  political  creed.  But  I  submit  to  the  Committee,  whether  a  man  who  has  some 
property  and  some  means  of  subsistence,  or  a  man  wuo  has  none  at  all,  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  **  vagabond,"  and  to  belong  to ''  the  rabble ;"  yes,  Sir,  to  "  the  rabble.'*  It  is  a 
proper  phraSe.  and  it  is  a  phrase  too,  used  by  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  contend  that  the  possession  of  property  is  a  security  affainst  vice, 
I  know  better,  and  sorry  I  am  that  I  do ;  but  this  I  say,  if  you  look  at  uie  state  of 
mankind  with  a  view  to  determine  who  is  the  most  likely  to  become  base  and  unde- 
serving; to  become  drunken  vagabonds,  and  a  part  of  the  rabble,  you  will  be  con- 
strained to  confess,  that  those  who  have  some  property,  are  at  least  more  apt  to  he  vir^ 
tuous,  than  those  who  have  none.  Tou  will  be  almost  sure  to  find,  among  those 
without  property,  no  industr^r  and  no  economy ;  and  if  you  then  look  to  those  who  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  decree  of  vice,  you  will  find  them  to  consist  of  persons  precisely  of 
this  description.  I  thxow  out  these  objections  to  the  details  of  the  gentleman's  plan, 
that  it  may  the  better  be  compared  with  the  amendment  I  proposed.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined,  that  the  gentleman  seriously  intends  such  consequences  to  result  mna 
his  measure.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  on  tiie  question  of  a  landed  qualification  aa 
the  basis  for  the  elective  franchise.  On  that  subject  hope  is  winged,  and  ready  to 
take  its  departure.  I  feel  it  dying  in  my  heart.  This  very  morning,  I  heard  the 
venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  insist  on  connecting  that  privi- 
lege with  me  soil,  and  I  then  saw  him  vote  in  &vour  of  a  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man firom  Spottsylvania,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dispense  with  all  landed  qualifi- 
cation whatever.  Afier  tliis  I  can  hope  for  nothing  more ;  far  less,  can  I  expect  that 
my  shoulders  will  be  broad  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  such  a  cause.  I  considtt 
that  question  as  at  an  end.  Whether  I  shall  ever  revive,  depends  upon  circumstan- 
'  ces ;  but  I  never  shall  abandon  it,  while  one  scintilla  of  hope  is  left  me. 

There  is  one  consideration,  which  I  consider  of  much  more  importance,  than  the 
question  of  freehold  qualification :  whether  the  voter  is  to  possess  a  fieehold  or  not,  ia 
comparatively  of  litUe  consequence.  But  gentlemen  insist,  that  every  form  uf  a 
landed  qualification,  amounts  to  an  exclusion  of  all  who  do  not  possess  it,  and  they 

Xe  on  a  similar  assumption  as  to  all  other  qualifications.  Sir,  this  is  no  exoloaion 
tever,  of  any  man,  who,  according  to  the  gentlemen  themselves,  would  be  enti- 
tled to  vote ;  (for,  they  themselves  advocate  a  permanent  exclusion  of  all  females  and 
coloured  persons.)  When  gentlemen  talk  of  the  bxclusion  of  any  free  wMte  man, 
from  the  privilege  of  voting,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  meaning.  Is  there  a 
free  white  man  m  all  Virginia,  who  may  not  obtain  the  right  to  vote  ?  If  he  has  bia 
health,  and  is  industrious,  he  may  compass  enough  to  purdiase  ten  or  twenty,  or  even 
fiftv  acres  of  land,  which  is  the  roost  that  any  one  thinks  of  requiring  as  a  freehold. 
Who  then  is  excluded .'  Those  only,  who  are  too  lazy  to  earn,  or  wlra  do  not  think 
proper  to  acquire  it.  ^  'There  is  not  a  man  who  may  not  acquire  even  the  oualificatioii 
demanded  by  the  existing  Constitution.  He  may  possess  it  at  pleasure,  if  he  is  an  in- 
dustrious man.  Far  less  is  he  prevented  from  acouiring  the  reduced  qualification, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  new  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,— I  do  not  agree  in  the  position,  that  no  man  who  is  not  qualified  to 
TOte  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  not  a  member  of  the  body  peptic.  I 
insist,  that  the  wife  and  the  daughters  of  such  voter,  are  members  of  the  body  politic 
They  are  not  the  slaves  of  their  husbands  or  their  fathers;  they  are  free-Mum  citi- 
sens  of  this  Commonwealth.  God  forbid  they  should  be  otherwise !  It  is  not  a  ne- 
•essary  qualification  of  a  citizen  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  vote ;  it  would  be  most 
absurd  to  exclude  from  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  every  female,  and  every  minor  in 
the  community. 

We  hear  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  constantly  speaking  of  the  Right  of  Sufinge, 
as  being  of  inestimable  value;  the  dearest  right  of  fireemen ;  dear  as  life  itself,  £e. 
1  have  heard  this  language  all  my  life,  and  I  once  thought,  ^it  was  when  I  was  firesh 
firom  schooU  that  1  understood  it ;  but  latterly  I  have  ceased  to  understand  it,  and  I 
cannot  recall  the  ideas  I  once  had  on  this  subject  It  is  certainly  a  most  invaluable  privi- 
lege to  live  under  a  Government  fireely  elected  by  the  most  virtuous  portion  of  the 
oonmnuity;  to  Ure  finder  mlecs,  who  can  pass  no  act  injurious  to  me,  that  will  not 
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be  equally  iidorioofl  to  tbemeelree,  and  more  so.  But,  b  tiie  privile^  that  I  indirU 
dually  should  vote  for  them  an  invaluable  privilege,  when  I  ean  purchase  it  for  fifty 
doUara?  I  ask  gentlemen  to  reflect  upon  this  view  of  the  subject.  When  a  young 
m^  is  twenty  years  old  and  six  months,  is  this  privilege  a  whit  less  inestimable,  than 
after  he  is  of  age  ?  But  I  go  farther,  and  I  ask,  is  the  blessiiur  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment confined  to  the  men  who  live  under  it?  does  it  not  betong  to  the  women  also? 
do  they  not  enjoy  the  free  benefit  of  it  ?  The  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessing 
doee  not  then  depend  on  our  exercising  the  Right  of  Suffiaffe,  but  it  ccmsistB  in  this, 
that  those  govern,  who  themselves  hold  property,  and  that  they  caiuaot  injure  others, 
without  in  the  same  deme  injuring  themselves;  that  those  govern  the  community 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  the  whole  community,  and  pay  all  its  burdens.  This 
is  the  privile^,  and  it  is  a  privilege  indeed.  Does  any  man  beUeve,  I  oonsidev  it  an 
invaluable  pnvilege  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  General  AssemMy  ?  Without  th* 
least  disrespect  for  that  body,  I  may  say,  that  I  consider  this,  as  a  matter  of  no  mo* 
ment.  I  do  not  regard  him  alone  as  my  Representative.  I  put  my  confidence  in  tha 
great  body  of  the  Legislature  as  a  whole ;  as  the  body  which  in  its  collective  capacity 
protects  my  rights  and  gives  roe  mj^  share  of  the  general  liberty  and  safety.  Tna 
only  benefit  they  are  to  me,  consists  in  this ',  that  they  protect  all  the  happtnees  which 
I  succeed  in  carving  out  for  myself.  But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  invaluable 
nrivileffe,  unless  I  vote,  1  enjoy  no  share  in  the  i)oIitical  sovereifirnty  of  the  communib^. 
I<ow,  ul  vote  against  a  candidate  who  succeeds  in  his  election,  I  am  worse  off  than  if  I 
had  not  voted,  because  I  see  others  share  in  the  Government,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  m^  wishes  and  efforts.  I  wish  in  conclusion,  distinctly  to  say,  that  the  advanta^ 
I  derive  from  a  firee  Grovemment  consists  in  this,  that  the  Government  is  admims* 
tared  by  those  who  have  a  common  interest  with  me,  and  that  1  cannot  be  iniared 
unless  others  are,  and  amonff  those,  the  rulers  themselves.  If  I  am  protected,  that  ia 
all  I  desire.  Mr.  L.  concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction,  that  to  insist  upon  a 
landed  qualification  for  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  involved  no  exdusion  of  any  man ; 
established  no  order  of  nobility,  but  was  simply  a  provision,  that  those  who  were  in 
general  the  most  fit  to  rule  should  exercise  the  powers  of  Government. 

Bfr.  Stanard  said  that  he  should  reply  to  Mr  Cooke's  criticism  on  his  amendment, 
if  this  was  the  proper  time  to  do  it ;  but  the  amendment  having  been  rejected^  could 
not  now  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Monroe  now  explained, — ^I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  an  explanation  of 
the  ground  on  which  I  save  the  vote  that  has  been  remarked  upon  by  my  veiy  worthy 
fiiend  from  Chesterfield,  for  whom  I  feel  great  respect  and  regard.  1  am  for  adhering 
to  an  interest  in  the  territory.  I  am  for  providing  some  tie  which  shall  connect  the 
▼oter  with  the  soil.  Perhaps  I  did  not  distinctly  understand  the  proposition  of  my 
fiiend  fitmi  SpottsylVania,  but  I  viewed  it  in  this  light:  that  the  person  who  had  been 
assessed  to  a  certain  amdunt  which  was  left  blank,  and  who  had  paid  his  assessment, 
•honld  be  admitted  to  vote.  My  idea  was,  that  if  he  was  taxed,  he  must  of  course  ba 
a  resident :  and  if  taxed  to  the  extent  which  I  expected,  (and  it  was  my  view  that  tha 
tax  should  be  made  to  exceed  the  value  of  a  freehold  or  a  lease,)  it  woiud  enjoin  upon 
him  an  obiiffation  to  purchase  or  lease  real  proper^.  I  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  a 
liold  upon  the  land,  not  in  the  least.  The  proposition  is  still  beforo  the  House,  £o4 
after  all  the  amendments  should  have  been  proposed  and  passed  upon,  the  result  of 
the  whole  proposition  would  still  be  in  our  power.  It  was  my  purpose  to  take  a  de- 
liberate view  of  the  proposition  as  it  should  appear  in  its  last  stage,  and  then  to  vote 
lor  or  against  it  as  mv  bNBst  judgment  should  dictate.  1  never  meant  to  abandon  soma 
hold  upon  the  land,  but  to  give  security  by  it  to  our  system  of  Grovemment.  I  am 
lor  giving  permanence,  if  possible,  to  a  system  of  self-government.  But  you  eo 
afloat,  the  moment  you  put  the  Right  of  Suffirage  in  the  liAuds  of  a  transient  popula- 
tton.  Ton  ean  have  no  security.  Go  to  Great  Britain,  I  name  that  country  because 
its  history  and  condition  are  most  acceptable  and  best  known  by  us.  Put  the  Go- 
vefbment  thera  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  they  would  immediately  behead  the 
King  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Nobihty,  and  throw  every  thing  into  confusion :  the 
reason  is,  they  aro  incompetent  to  sel^eovemment.  But  we  aro  competent.  We 
are  alto^ther  in  a  different  situation.  The  fireneral  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  our 
people  inspires  me  with  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  svstem.  Still, 
let  us  be  on  our  guard  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  on  which  the  sova* 
imgnty  rests,  which  is  in  the  people. 

AU  the  officers  of  the  Government,  though  many  of  them  are  not  elected  immedi- 
ately by  the  people,  aro  their  Representatives,  since  they  derive  thehr  appointments 
firom  the  people,  by  the  agency  of  those  whom  the  people  do  elect.  My  object  is  to 
connect  the  faght  of  SuSage  with  the  territory. 

The  Chair  now  said  that  the  romarks  of  Mr.  Cooke  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Stanard  had  been  permitted,  not  as  a  discussion  of  that  amendment  after  it  had  been 
jeji^ted,  but  aa  a  part  of  hia  argumant  intended  to  bear  on  hia  own  amendment 
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Mr.  Leiffh  gave  an  aararaiioe  of  his  pereonal  regard  and  respect  for  Mr.  »Jw«>«f 
andexp^Sd^b«ti8fiiCtionatle«nmgthat  he  stSl  adhered  to  a  luided  qualificaUoB 

%""«  uJ^n  urged  thie  farther  objection  to  Mr.  CcH.ke'.  ""^^^^^^^^J"' *|«^^^^ 
would  be  to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  pereone  like  wme  m  ^V^ST^Nlrln^  wK^ 
burg,  who  were  the  mere  factors  for  the  manufacturing  houses  of  thp  Norland  who 
bad  not  only  nocommon  interest  with  the  people  of  Virginia,  but  *; ^^^^f^J^^ 
hosUle  to  tfieirs.  It  would  admit  every  man  who  owns  a  horse :  and  «^«r«  ^«*T™;. 
bers  in  his  own  county  who  owned  nothing  else,  livmg  by  charity  ^^.^^.^^ 
others  and  wholly  devoted  to  their  will  in  every  thing  that  was  not  direcUy  dwhonest. 
AU  these  would  give  the  votes  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their  benefactors. 

Mfc  Campbell  in  reply  to  Mr.  Monroe,  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  twelve  SUtes  cf 
the  Union,  nothing  more  is  rehired  of  a  voter  than  rewdence  and  the  payment  oT 
taxes.  No  condition  of  the  ancient  Governments  had  been  analogous  to  this,  aDd 
therefore  their  downfall  waa  no  warning  against  it.  As  to  the  case  of  procuung  a 
freehold,  no  man  with  due  respect  to  himself  and  his  rights,  would  stoop  to  purcHa*© 
what  he  had  a  right  to  demand.  .  .       ,      ,        i  *  -^    au-«  «.« 

Mr.  Cooke  replied  to  Mr.  Leigh,  whose  criticism  he  thought  more  witty  ^^^ 
did.  He  wished  to  sweep  off  all,  who  from  moral  degradaUon,  were  mcapable  of  an 
upright  and  proper  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  His  amendment  would  oot 
admit  vagabonds  without  any  property,  while  it  admitted  vagabonds  who  nominalty 
had  some;  because  it  excluded  all  who  did  not  comply  with  county  levies;  now  tba 
rabble  of  whom  Mr.  Leigh  had  spoken,  were  all  included  in  the  poll-tax;  and  if  re- 
turned delinquent,  all  these  would  be  excluded. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Barbour,  he  thought  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  word 
"  rights'^  and  the  terms  "  privileges  and  immunities."  The  elective  franchise  was  in- 
cluded in  the  former  term,  but  not  in  the  latter;  and,  therefore,  the  amendment  would 
not  contradict  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Leigh  observed  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  said,  and  repeated  three  tiroes  that  whicb 
he  had  said  was  more  witty  than  candid.  He  desired  that  Mr.  Cooke  would  have  the 
goodness  to  recall  that  word  tmcandid. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  Chairman  interposed,  and  remarked  tint 
he  had  not  understood  Mr.  Cfooke  as  imputing  any  intentional  misrepresentatMm  to 
.   Mr.  Leigh,  otherwise  he  should  have  stopped  him. 

Mr.  Leigh  repeated  his  call  on  Mr.  Cooke,  to  recall  the  word. 
Mr.  Co<3ce  said,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  saying,  with  the  ntOMst 
frankness,  what  was  preciselv  the  fact,  that  he  had  not  imputed,  or  intended  to  impute, 
to  Mr.  Leigh,  any  intentional  misrepresentation.  He  added ,  that  he  wondered  greatly 
at  the  excitability  manifested  by  Mr.  Leigh,  since  nothing  that  he  had  said  oonld  be 
fidrly  construed  into  an  intention  on  his  part,  to  wound  Mr.  Leigh's  feelings ;  which, 
in  fiict,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  doing  That  he  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  Mr.  Leigh's  remarks,  made  in  tlie  ardour  of  debate,  had,  in  their  eflfect,  preeentcd 
an  unfair  view  of  his  (Mr.  Cooke's)  proposition.  Deliberate  or  intentional  un&imeoi, 
he  had  not  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that,  personally,  he  was  satisfied.  But  he  had  appealed  to  Mr. 
Cooke  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  say,  whether  the  interpretation  put  by  him  (Mr. 
Leigh)  on  his  (Mr.  Cooke's)  proposition  was  not  correct;  to  which  Mr.  Cooke  had 
nodded  assent.  After  that  he  thought  it  was  rather  singular,  that  Mr.  Cooke  shoula 
impute  to  his  argument  any  want  of  candour. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied,  that  the  proposition  which  his  assent  to,  or  dissent  firom,  waa 
asked  by  Mr.  Leigh,  was  simply  this— tliat  Mr.  Cooke's  scheme  of  qualification,  ad- 
mitted persons  to  vote  who  had  no  taxable  property,  and  excluded  from  Siiiliraga 
those  who  had  taxable  property,  and  failed  to  pay  Uie  taxes  assessed  on  it.  To  the 
eorrectness  of  that  construction  of  his  proposition,  Mr.  C.  had  nodded  assent. 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  objected  to  tliat  part  of  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  which  had  re- 
lation to  aliens ;  he  moved  to  strike  out  that  clause.  He  briefly  explained  his  objec- 
tions to  it,  as  goin^  farther  than  the  laws  relating  to  aliens  go,  respecting  real  estate. 
Mr.  Cooke  modified  his  amendment,  by  inserting  the  wo^s,  "  if  acquired  hy  pur- 
ehase"— (requiring  the  deed  to  be  recorded,  when  the  fireehold  was  acquired  by  p«»- 
ehase.) 

Mr.  Joynes  expressed  an  objection  to  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  as  ^ng  to  adnui 
the  poorest  man  m  the  coUnty,  while  the  richest  might  be  excluded,  if  the  pdl-taz 
should  ever  be  repeated. 

The  question  being  put  on  striking  out,  it  passed  in  the  negative,  without  a  conat 
Mr.  Coalter,  afler  an  apology,  referring  to  his  recent  occupation  of  a  eeat,  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  cutting  down  the  venerable  tree  planted  by  oor  fiuelathers 
and  planting  another  in  its  stead ;  he  would  endeavour  to  strike  one  blow  fiir  Vir- 
ginim,  and  bear  down  on  the  enemy;  by  whom  he  meant  the  passions  and  prejodieai 
of  members,  his  own  included.    To  pluck  up  the  tree,  would  be  the  sin  of  mtm 
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only ;  for  Eve,  looked  on  with  deep  anxiety  clutching^  her  child  to  her  boeora. 
He  expressed  his  decided  approbation  of  the  present  form  of  Government,  as  the  best 
in  thft  world,  under  which  the  people  had  lived  contented  and  happy.  He  reflected 
on  41  injtutice  of  the  friends  of  Internal  improvement  laying  the  burden  on  those 
who  had  no  person^  interest  in  the  object,  and  imposing  a  lasting  mortgage  on  the 
lands  of  tiie  SUte. 

Mr.  C&mpbell  thought  the  gentleman's  alarm  about  the  axe  imaginary ;  it  was  only 
a  pruning  knife  to  lop  off  a  few  aristocratical  branches.  * 

Mr.  Cooke  fartlier  modified  liis  amendment  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Joynes,  so  tm 
to  include  any  State,  county,  or  corporation  tax. 

In  this  fi>rm  the  question  was  taken  upon  its  adoption  and  negatived. — Aye943, 
Noes  49. 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  the  amendment  he  had  referred  to  on  Saturday,  and 
which  is  in  tliese  words  : 

"  And  siiail  be  extended  to  every  free  white  male  citizen,  aged  twenty-one  years  or 
upwards ;  who  shall  have  resided  at  least  two  years  in  the  county,  city,  borough,  or 
district,  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  voting,  and 
who,  during  that  period,  shall  have  actually  paid  a  revenue  tax  legally  assessed; 
and  to  everv  free  white  male  citizen,  aged  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  who  shall 
have  actually  resided,  at  least  two  years  m  the  county,  city,  borough  or  district,  where 
he  offers  to  vote,  and  who,  for  the  period  of  six  months  at  least,  shall  have  been  an 
house-keeper  therein, and  shall  actually  have  paid  a  State,  county,  or  corporation  tax." 
Mr.  Mercer  wished  to  know  why  ^lr.  D.  desired  to  strike  out  the  first  and  second 
class  of  persons  included  in  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Doddridge  replied,  because  the  generahty  of  his  proposition  covered  them  all, 
provided  they  paid  taxes. 

Mr.  Mercer  stated  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  proposition.  The  gentleman  from 
Brooke  himself  had  agreed  that  all  who  now  have  the  Risht  of  Suffrsge  should  retain 
it.  Was  it  his  object  to  make  the  right  U>  vote  to  depend  on  the  miyment  of  a  tax  ? 
In  eight  States  of  the  Union  there  is  no  tax  whatever  imposed.  Even  within  sight 
of  this  Capitol,  there  is  a  gentleman  who  has  an  estate  worth  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  but  who  has  no  right  to  vote  because  there  is  no  tax  imposed  on  his  property. 
Why  were  such  per3i»ns  to  be  excluded  ?  He  was  in  fuvor  of  comprehendincr  all 
those  whom  that  gentleman  intended  to  include ;  but  he  would  not  vote  to  exclude 
those  who  held  by  exactly  the  same  tenure,  but  who  were  denied  tiie  right  to  vote  be- 
eaoiie  they  were  not  taxed.  The  gentleman  from  Brooke  himself,  insisted  that  there 
■bouid  be  a  sutficieut  evidence  of  permanent  conmitm  interest.  He  moved  to  amend 
the  proposition  to  amend,  by  inserting  the  amendment  in  the  fourteenth  line,  ai\er 
the  word  "  dollars" — the  effect  would  be  to  leave  the  first  and  second  classes  un- 
touched. 

The  Chiir  decided  that  the  amendment  was  not  in  order ;  but 

Mr.  Doddridge  having  accepted  tlie  proposition,  modified  his  amendment  accord- 

it.  Joynes  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding  the  words  ''  and  who  shall 
have  actually  paid  a  State,  corporation,  or  county  tax." 

Mr.  DoddridgM  accepted  the  amenduient  as  a  modification  of  hijs  amendment. 
Mr.  Mason  asked  for  a  division  of  the  question ;  and. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out,  which,  aAer  an  unsuccessful  motion 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  that  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  the  names  of  members  should  bo 
called  over,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  inserting  the  words  moved  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  and 
clecided  in  the  negative. — Ayes  44,  Noes  48. 

Mr.  Mercer  tlien  moved  to  fill  the  blank  occasioned  b^trikin^  out,  with  the  fouKh 
<dass  of  persons  included  in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  in  tlie  following 
vrords : 

**  Or  who  for  twelve  ninths  next  preceding  has  been  a  house-keeper,  and  head  of 
m.  family  within  tlie  county,  borough,  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote, 
and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth 
iprithin  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same." 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  would  not  presume  to  violate  the  rule  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  others,  of  abstaining  from  govpg  into  the  merits  of  the  general  question. 
Xhere  was  one  view  which  he  wished  to  take :  while  gentlemen  on  one  side  represent 
tiie  acouisition  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  as  to  be  gained  with  the  greatest  facility,  they 
9e«med  to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  exclusion  of  others  from  its  exercise. 
If  it  were  so  easy  to  acquire  a  qualification,  and  it  was  of  such  importance,  why  could 
XM>t  (action  purchase  the  freehold  ?  According  to  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr. 
P.  P.  Barbour,)  the  multiplication  of  the  square  miles  in  Sie  State  by  the  acres,  gave  suf- 
fieieat  quanti^  of  land  to  every  individual  in  the  State,  and  left  a  considerable  surplus. 
He  eompated  that  putting  the  value  of  the  freehold,  as  estimated  by  gentlemen,  j^ 
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woald  take  a  capital  of  three  millions  of  doUan  to  supply  the  sixty  thousand  now  ex- 
cluded with  the  qualification.    Ifc  then  reviewed  the  proposition  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  denying  that  the  land  qualification  was  necessary.    The  people  whoJjred 
in  a  shepherd  state,  had  other  property  besides  land,  and  that  was  considered  qmn  nm 
permanent  and  essential  as  land.     Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  dicect  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  England  ?    is  not  the  fixed  capital  in  that  country  as  important  as  land? 
Is  it  not  here  in  the  low-land  country,  where  labor  is  capital  and  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  weelth  of  the  country  ?    Implements  of  trade  are  essential,  and  eveiy  one 
will  thus  perceive,  tiiat  other  property  is  as  essential  as  land.    If  tliia  principle  be 
true,  what  becomes  of  the  foundation  of  the  argument,  which  rests  on  the  duralHlitj 
of  hmd?    The  right  is  not  founded  on  the  land,  but  the  relation  in  which  the  pto- 
prietor  stands  to  It    And  so  it  is  with  other  capital.     It  is  the  relation  of  the  proprietor 
to  it ;  as  it  is  between  the  freeholder  and  the  soil.    Personal  property  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  title  to  it  is  as  good,  as  that  of  the 
land-owner  to  the  land.    By  shutting  out  the  sixty  thousand  firee  whites  who  lack  the 
qualification  of  land,  we  shut  out  not  only  the  majority  now,  but  the  increase  of  thnt 
majority.    He  referred  to  the  time,  when  tenants  for  life  were  every  where  to  be 
found ;  when  all  that  part  which  was  now  called  the  back-woods  and  the  part  where 
he  Uved,  were  cultivated  by  tenants  for  life.    The  practice  had  been  disoontinuedy  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  the  independence  of  the  tenants,  and  so  completely  had  this 
class  disappeared,  that  in  twenty  years,  he  bad  known  but  two  instances  of  tenants 
for  life.     Suppose,* men  of  fortune  found  it  to  their  interest  to  divert  part  of  their  capi- 
tal from  manufiu^tures  to  land,  would  it  not  be  better  to  introduce  the  tenantry-syetem 
again,  and  to  supercede  slave-labor?    In  his  part  of  the  country,  tenantnr  ior  veers 
had  superceded  slavery.     Grentlemen  imagined  that  sixty  thousand  non-freehouleiv, 
might  be  easily  converted  into  freeholders.    He  requested  them  to  look  at  the  conee- 
quences  of  this.   -Suppose  sixty  thousand  persons  purchased  freeholds  of  fifty  doUen 
each ;  three  millions  would  thus  be  expended  merely  for  the  Right  of  Snf&age. 

He  took  a  view  of  the  different  value  of  land  in  different  sections  of  the  oonntiy, 
and  resisted  the  idea,  that  a  qualification  could  at  any  time  be  purchased  at  a  nDode- 
rate  price.  In  the  district  he  represented,  the  non-freeholders  greatly  outntunber  the 
f^reeholders,  and  he  supposed,  that  all  tlie  non-freeholders  there,  desired  to  purchase 
a  freehold  each,  and  takmff  this  for  his  basis,  be  asserted,  that  it  would  take  ten  nulliooe 
to  purchase  freeholds  for  Uie  non-freeholders,  in  order  to  give  them  the  qualification 
to  vote.  Tou  would  make  all  these  men  farmers.  He  repeated,  that  the  basis  of  the 
qualification,  was  not  the  land,  but  the  relation  in  which  the  owner  stood  to  hie  land. 

He  adverted  to  the  assertion  of  genUemen,  that  this  question  which  we  are  now 
settling,  was  of  limited  importance,  only  embracing  the  Commonwealth.  It  wee  Ibr- 
ffotteu  that  the  United  States  had  a  representation  from  this  State,  which  would  be  eA 
lected  by  our  measures,  and  which  taxes  our  productions,  to  the  amount  of  six  timee 
our  whole  State  revenue.  He  did  not  believe,  that  his  venerable  friend  and  coUeagiaey 
(Mr.  Monroe,)  intended  to  exclude  house-keepers,  who  have  an  interest  in  the  eofl. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the  vrords  **  and 
who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonweehiiy 
within  the  preceding  year,"  the  words  "  not  less  than  cents." 

But  his  motion  was  negatived. — Ayes  42,  Noes  51. 

Mr.  Leigh  again  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  letting  a  tenant  vote  who  paid  a 
ten  cent  tax,  end  excluding  his  landlord,  because  his  fireehold  did  not  come  np  to  the 
value  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Mercer  acknowledged  this,  but  reserved  that  for  another  time,  when  the  whtole 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  to  revise.  He  pressed  the  question ;  and  it 
was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  qMrmative.-^Aje9  53,  Noes  not  counted. 

That  whole  resolution,  as  tmended,  will  now  read : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Ri^ht  of  Suffrage  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who 
now  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution:  and  shall  be  extended,  lot,  to  ewerf 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident  therein,  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for  six  months,  or  who  has  acqoirad 
by  marriage,  descent,  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  assessed  to  the  value  of  not  leee 
than  dollars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  shall  be  required  bw 

law :  2d,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  ku»«, 
the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be  dollars  :  3d,  or  who  for  twelve  nwaths 

next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  fkmily  within  the  coonty,  city, 
borough,  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  «•- 
sessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding 
and  actually  paid  the  same  :    Provided^  nevertheless,  That  the  Right  of  Sufl9rege 
not  be  exercised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a 
eommissioned  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  *" 
nor  bjr  any  person  convicted  of  any  miamous  offence ;  nor  by  oitixene  bora 
^e  oommonweahh,  unless  they  shall  have  redded  therein  for  five  yeeni 
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pracedin^  the  election  at  which  thej  ihaU  offer  to  vote,  and  two  yean  preceding  the 
■aid  electton,  in  the  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  where  they  shall  offer 
to  Tote,  (the  mode  of  proving  such  previous  residence,  when  <hsputed,  to  be  pre- 
■cn^fMl  by  law,)  and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications 
above  enumerated." 
The  Committee  then  rose  and  the  House  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  NovxMBEB  24, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglass,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the 
Chair,  and  the  question  bein^  on  the  third  resolution  reported  to  the  Convention  by 
the  Legislative  Committee,  viz: 

'*  B^olcedf  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who  now 
enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution :  and  shall  be  extended,  Ist,  to  every  free 
white  m^  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident  therein,  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for  six  months,  or  who  has  acouired  by  mar- 
riage, descent,  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  assessed  to  the  value  of  not  less  than 
doUars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  shall  be  required  by  law:  2d,  or 
who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed 
value  of  which  shall  be  dollars :  3d,  or  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding, 

has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head^f  a  family  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  elec- 
tion district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid 
the  same :  Provided,  ruverUieless,  That  the  Right  of  Sufirage  shall  not  be  exercised  by 
any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  nor  by  any  person  con- 
victed of  any  infamous  offence;  nor  by  citizens  bom  without  the  Commonwealth,  un- 
less thev  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  election 
at  whicn  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  two  years  preceding  the  said  election,  in  the 
county,  city,  borough  or  election  distrtot,  where  they  shall,  offer  to  vote,  (the  mode  of 
proving  such  previous  residence,  when  disputed,  to  be  prescribed  by  law,)  and  shall 
possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  above  enumerated." 

Mr.  Summers  of  Kanawha,  offered  the  following  amendment,  (applj^ing  to  the  third 
class  of  voters  added)  being  the  same  he  had  o&red  in  the  Legislative  Committee, 
with  a  slight  modification,  substituting  occupancy  for  possession : 

**  Or  who  shall  own  and  be  himselfin  actual  occupation  of  a  lease-hold  estate,  with 
the  evidence  of  title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  yearS)  and  one  of 
wkiA  dtail  be  unexpired^  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  dollars." 

The  amendment  was  very  briefly  explained  by  the  mover,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Oaytor. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leigh, 

Mr.  Summers  farther  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  to  confine  the  occupancy  to 
the  termor  himself,  and  not  extend  it  to  hb  tenant. 

Mr.  Henderson  of  Loudoun,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  out  after 
the  words  "  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,"  the  words  whicn  immedi- 
atdv  follow,  viz :  "  aaid  one  of  which  shall  he  unexpired^ 

The  motion  prevailed,  Ayes  48--(Mr.  Marshall  was  observed  to  vote  for  it,  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe  against  it.)  So  the  words  requiring  one  year  of  the  lease 
to  remain  unexpired,  were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "  five"  (in  the  original  length  of  the  lease) 
■with  a  view  to  insert  a  longer  period. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  as  tending  to  benefit  the  tenure  of 
ieaee-hold  property,  by  encouraging  long  leases. 

Mr.  Johnson  wished  first  to  know  how  the  blank  was  to  be  filled. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  meant  to  insert  ten,  instead  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Claytor  said,  he  should  then  move  to  fill  the  blank  with  three  mstead  of  five. 

Mr.  Leigh  then  varied  his  motion,  so  as  to  strike  out,  and  insert  ten.  The  motion 
•wwi  negatived. 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  strike  out  five  and  insert  three. 

Mr.  Scott  called  for  a  division  of  the  question ;  and  then  the  question  bemg  put  on 
striking  out  five,  it  was  negatived.  ,  «.        i       j 

So  the  term  oi  five  years  as  the  original  length  of  the  lease,  was  left  unaltered. 

Mr.  Tyier  asked,  and  obtained  a  re-consideratbn  of  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  on- 
expired  term  of  one  year;  but  the  vote  being  again  taken,  the  striking  out  was  again 
carried— Ayes  45,  Noei*  44. 
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Mr  Wilson  moved  to  amend  the  Mnendroent  of  Mr.  Suromen,  by  rtrikiiig  ont  tba 
words  ™  pS?  to  the  lease)  "  of  the  annual  Tolut  or  rent  of  «Wter,. 

Ire^'rtTotw^'^-'p^Tol- Mr.  Summers',  amendment  a.  «B.nded.  and  c«^ 
'•^Ir.''lli"gTi:ow''moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  after  the  word  «  J*"^' 0"  «r.re»es 
to  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  revenue  withm  ^«  P'or ''k"«J!?^N^  « 
amouJof  ■"     But  the  moUon  was  negatived— Ayes  43,  ftoes  44. 

Mr  Sumard  Oien  moved  to  insert,  (in  U.e  same  place,  and  in  reference  to  the  •«• 
Bubiect.  namely,  the  tax  paid,)  the  words  "by a  «"^  <™ ?'«V""<!' <^*f  *? *f'" .„t -!«. 

Mr  Mercer  explained  5ie  e«rect  of  tl.is  amendment  to  be,  to  exclude  the  t«nantwU« 
pays  a  tax  on  hii  house,  the  merchant  who  pays  a  tax  on  his  hcence,  or  m  riavcHem- 
Dlover  on  the  slaves  he  hires.  . ,   .     ^        ..  «  ,       _  .  ^» 

^  ^r.Stanard  thought  differently:  when  the  tenant  paid  the  tax  it  formed  «^ 
tlie  rent.    The  amendment  would  exclude  mountebanks,  pedlars,  &c.    1ho«j  who 
had  not  some  litUe  modicum  of  property  hung  loosely  on  ^»«^y- ,     ..  ^.  ,    ,  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Moore  opposed  the  amendment,  as  leadmg  to  disputes  at  elccUoni,  and  aRw- 

ward  as  to  the  votes  to  be  adinUt<?d.  4t.    t>-  u*  ^rG.,fiV.-^»«  «ir*rv 

Mr  Green  said,  Uie  resolution  as  it  stood,  would  give  the  Right  of  Suflrage  to  eTerr 

man  who  sues  out  a  writ,  with  or  without  cause  of  acUon,  tor  there  Is  a  tax  on  aU 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Stanard  was  negatived— Ayes  41,  Noes  48. 
(Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  against  it.) 

Mr.  Stanard,  (to  avoid  disputes  about  votes,)  varied  his  amendment,  oo  aa  to  TtmM^ 
"  by  a  tax  on  property  chiirged  to  him  on  the  CJomniissioners'  books.  ^ 

Mr.  S.  explained  his  object  to  be,  to  exclude  all  who  paid  tax  on  theur  profewion  or 
trade  merely.  It  was  untair  that  Uie  raechauic,  who  sells  Uie  work  of  his  own  bmnO^ 
should  be  excluded,  and  the  merchant,  who  sells  foreign  goods,  admitted  to  vote. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  of  all  books,  printed  or  in  MS.,  the  Onimissioners   books  wers 

the  most  inaccurate.     Besides,  this  would  be  fixing  the  Right  of  Suffrage  on  a  vana- 

ble  mode  of  taxation,  liable  to  continual  change.  ,     -.   .  i^ 

Mr.  Leitfh  had  never  heard  Uie  Commissioners*  books  charged  with  inaccimcy  oe- 

fore.     As  to  tlie  tax  on  merchants'  licenses,  it  was  not  the  merchant  who  paid  tliero, 

but  the  consumers.  ^,      ,  ..    .       u  a  *l«^ 

Mr.  Mercer  replied,  thot  he  had  known  thft  same  tract  of  land  to  be  cbarged  Wrm 
times  over,  on  the  Commissioner's  book,  and  never  to  ite  right  owner  in  either  ca»o. 
Many  merchants  would  be  glad  if  the  fact  was  as  stated  by  Mr.  S.,  and  lawyew  too. 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Stanaru's  amendment,  and  tlie  votes  stood— Aye« 
47  Noes  46. 

(Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall  for  it,  Mr.  Monroe  against  it )  . 

The  Chair  voting  in  the  negative,  produced  a  tie>.and  of  course  the  motion  ^^^^J^ 
Mr.  Summers,  arter  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  there  was  now,  as  ho  hoped,  m 
fintU  end  to  Uie  freefiold  Right  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia,  moved  the  following  amout- 
ment:  .       .•^_;_a 

"  Or  who  having  resided  two  years  in  tlie  county,  city,  town  or  election  oisinc*, 
should  have  been  assessed  with,  and  paid  to  the  Commonwealth  any  part  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  preceding  year." 

The  amendment  was  to  be  inserted  immediately  before  the  proviso. 
Mr.  Stanard  enquired  whether  this  was  not,  in  substance,  the  same  provision,  whicii 
had  been  three  times  rejected  already.?  u'  i.  i.  j 

The  Chair  thereupon  compared  the  present  amendment  with  all  those  whichJhail 
been  rejected;  and  then  announced, that  though  this  proposition  had  been  rejected, rt 
had  always,  heretofore,  been  in  connexion  with  some  other  proposition,  and  had  never, 
until  now,  been  presented  specifically,  and  alone;  it  was  therefore  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson  strongly  objected  to  Uiis  amendment,  as  ffoin^  in  effect  to  pat  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Ri^ht  of  Suffrage,  within  the  control,  and  at  flie  discretion  of  the  Legi^ 
ture  :  who,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  taxes,  could  enlarge  or  lessen  the  ^V™^ 
of  voters  at  pleasure.  A  tax  of  one  cent  a  head  would  at  any  time  introduce  Umttrmi 
Suffrage. 
Mr.  Rakoolph  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee,  nearly  as  foHovra: 
As  one  of  not  the  least  zealous  of  those  who  wish  (in  company  with  the  gentleman 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  from  Loudoun,  and  presides  over  this  Con- 
vention, the  benefit  of  whose  vole  1  trust  we  shall  have  when  we  come  into  the  Hoos»i) 
to  restrain  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  the  possession  of  land,  I  feel  almost  uadifferent 
whether  this  amendment  shall  prevail  or  not.  1  will  so  farther,  and  say,  that  if  tte 
proposition,  written  in  sport,  by  my  old  friend  and  feUow-labourer,  who  sits  bemne 
me  (Mr.  Gamett,)  and  which  gives  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  every  free  white  msn 
who  has  been  twenty-four  hours  within  the  bounds  of  an  election  district,  sbottM  be 
offered  by  him,  I  do  not  know,  if  I  should  have  any  great  cjyection  to  that  pioposttMNa. 
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Bat  I  win  my,  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  had  rather  this  Committee  should 
rise,  alter  having  adopted  a  resolution  committing  the  whole  powers  of  the  State,  Le- 
gislative, Eicecutive,  and  Judicial,  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  than  that  any  of  the 
propositions  inserted  in  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  it  would  be  safer  to  trust  solely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Legislature,  than  to  adopt  these  propositions;  for,  we  should  theii«t 
least  rest  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  Sir,  I  put  it  to  every  gentleman  who 
hears  me,  whether  it  would  not  be  safer  to  give  the  Legislature  a  carte  blanche,  add 
make  them  as  omnipotent  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  rather  than  to  give  them 
these  propositions  as  the  fundamental  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  bound.  1  have 
said,  and  I  will  now  repeat  it,  that  if  the  first  resolution  in  the  report  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  shall  be  adopted,  in  the  naked  form  in  which  it  now  stands,  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  personally,  what  shall  be  done  by  this  body  hereafter,  on 
anj  subject.  And  it  is  only  because  this  first  resolution  lies  as  yet,  in  abeyance  on 
your  table,  that  I  am  disposed  to  struggle  in  relation  to  what  1  consider  next  in  im- 
portance. Sir,  if  the  freeholders  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  whom  is  the  power,  shall 
be  weak  and  mad  enough  to  surrender  this  question,  Ahey  will  have  effaced,  (were  it 
not  in  Holy  Writ,)  all  record  of  the  stupidity  of  Esau.  If  we,  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  the  land-owners,  who  can  give  notice  to  quit,  aye,  and  compel  to  quit  too,  all 
those  persons  who  insist  on  taxing  our  land,  submit  to  tliis,  our  "  inefiable  stupidity" 
(*  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word,')  I  say  our  "  ineffable  stupidity"  will 
have  effaced,  (were  it  not  inscribed  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  on  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ,)  all  record  of  the  stupidity  of  Esau.  1  do  not  know  whether  Ishall  take  the 
trouble  to  rise,  or  keep  my  seat,  when  the  question  shall  be  called  on  the  amendment 
of  the  ^ntleman  from  Kanawha. 

I  had  no  expectation  of  entering  into  this  debate,  but  the  appearance  of  apathy, 
which  1  witness  (with  a  solitary  exception,)  is  to  me  most  afflicting  and  painful.  There 
is  one  class  of  non-freeholdera  toward  whom  my  heart  yearns,  if  it  were  not  restrained 
by  my  judgment :  I  mean  the  sons  of  freeholders ;  whose  fathers  cannot  yet  afford  to  lay 
them  off  llieir  little  modicum  of  land,  and  who,  therefore,  have  to  wait.  To  that  class, 
I  would  now  address  myself,  and  1  would  say  to  them,  cannot  you  trust  your  fathere? 
cannot  you  have  a  little  patience  ?  must  you  not,  necessarily,  succeed  to  this  power .^ 
if  not  by  inheritance,  or  bequest,  at  least  by  a  few  years  industry  ?  Will  you  go  into 
joint  stock  with  those  "  vagabonds''  and  that  **  rahble,*'  so  well  designated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Frederick,  who  never  mean  to  have  a  freehold?  the  profligate,  the  home- 
less; who,  as  was  well  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,"  hang  very  loosely  on 
society,"  but  stick  very  closely  to  her  skirts,  and  who  are  determined  to  pick  up  Uieir 
vile  and  infamous  bread,  by  every  despicable  means?  I  call  on  llie  young  non-free- 
holders, the  sons  of  freeholders,  (and  if  1  had  a  son,  he  should  be  my  oicn  son)  I  call  on 
them  to  wait,  and  not  to  unite  themselves  with  those  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can 
haye  no  permanent  interest  in  tbe  Commonwealth.  1  am  very  sure,  that  when  they 
shall  have  understood  this  question,  they  will  rally  round  their  fathere  and  tlieir  bro- 
tliers.  1  have  no  belief,  that  a  Constitution  with  such  principles  in  it,  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived by  the  sober  sense  of  this  good  old  Commonwealth.  I  would  rallier  wish  that 
ell  powers.  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial,  should  be  at  once  entrusted  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  and  then  trust  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  than  inflict 
on  them  the  curae  of  such  provisions  as  those  which  the  Committee  have  adopted. 

Mr.  Summers,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson,  expressed  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attach 
as  much  weight  to  his  opinion  in  this  case,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  He  thought 
the  expansive  power  attending  this  amendment,  was  its  most  valuable  feature.  He 
was  willing  to  commit  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  believing  it  to  be  a  just 
principle,  uiat  all  who  contribute  to  the  burdens  of  society,  should  have  some  voice  in 
Its  affairs. 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  the  amendment  of  the  ffentleman  from  Kanawha,  went,  at 
least,  a  bow-shot  further,  toward  Universal  Suffrage,  than  any  proposition  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  He  did  not  know  how  the  gentleman  would  manage  the 
matter  with  his  friend  from  Loudoun,  who,  in  his  speech  on  a  former  occasion,  had 
insisted  that  all  taxes  on  consumption  were  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  this  were  true, 
and  an  excise  should  be  laid  on  spirits,  every  man  who  bought  a  gill  of  rum,  would 
thereby  pay  a  tax  and  get  the  Right  of  Suflrage ;  and  thus  the  "  vagabonds"  and 
«*rabbfe"^of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (very  properly  so  called,)  would  be  enti- 
tled par  excellence  to  that  privilege.  He  insisted  on  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  John- 
son, and  then  shewed  that  the  lightest  cattle-tax,  would  g^ve  a  vote  to  every  roan 
west  of  the  mountains ;  inferred  the  ease  of  introducing  Universal  Suffrage,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Committee,  against  so  sweeping  an  amendment. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  rejected  without  a  count. 

Mr.  Henderson  now  moved  to  amend  that  clause  of  the  resolution  which  requires  a 
residence  of  five  yeare,  of  citizens  of  other  States  moving  into  Virgnia,  before  they 
e&n  be  permitted  to  vote.  He  thought  two  yeare  residence  in  the  State,  and  one  ia 
the  countr ,  a  soffioient  test  of  permanent  interest  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Mr.  Nicholas  •aid  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  He  waa  willing  to  give  these 
citizens  the  right  of  voting  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  but  he  would  superadd  to 
the  qualification  of  persons  of  this  class,  the  attainment  of  a  freehold.  He  did  not 
think  that  his  part  ot  the  country  would  be  injured  bj  this  proposition;  and  he  thought 
it  impolitic  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  emigration  to  the  State.  He  did  not 
iro  with  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  in  his  doubts,  that  by 
prescribing  one  Ririit  of  SuflBrage,  we  should  interfere  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  He  thought  Uiat  this  construction  of  the  Constitution,  went  to 
impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  He  thought  that  we  ought  to  extend  courtesy 
towuds  the  sister  States,  and  endeavour  to  promote  harmony  with  the  States,  hj 
adopting  a  system  of  indulgent  courtesy,  and  not  restrict  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
other  States  to  such  as  have  resided  five  years.  He  would,  however,  require  a  free- 
hold, as  the  dtizens  of  the  other  States  cannot  claim  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the 
citizens  of  Virginia.  ^       ^    .  , 

Mr.  M'Coy  concurred  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  period  of  probation  was  too  Umg, 
and  that  citizens  of  other  States  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  our  own : 
but  he  conceived  this  case  provided  tor  by  that  clause  in  the  first  part  of  the  reeolu- 
tion,  which  declares  that  "  the  Ri^ht  of  Suffira^  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all 
who  now  enjoy  it  under  the  existug  Constitution :"  a  residence  of  six  months  cmly 
18  now  required. 

Mr.  Leigh  thought  this  clause  superceded  by  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  proviso. 
He,  however,  disapproved  of  the  whole  of  that  port  of  the  resolution  relating  to  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  as  unjust,  and  hard  in  its  bearing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  whole  of  that  clause  was  stricken  out,  from  the 
word  **  nor,"  to  the  end  of  the  proviso.     [See  above.] 

The  Committee  now  proceeded  to  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee ;  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

'<  Raolvedf  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  of  this  State  ought  to  bo 
neither  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  the  classification  of  its  members  changed." 

Mr.  Pleasants  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  Uie  wordB 
<*  Resolved  that"  and  substituting  the  following : 

<<  Representation  in  the  Senate  shall  be  based  on  the  whole  number  of  firee  peraoosy 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed , 
and  adding  to  the  aforesaid  number  of  free  persons,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons, 
and  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  a  number  not  exceeding  ,  and  its  term  <h  service 

and  classification  remain  as  at  present." 

Mr.  Pleasants  said,  that  he  was  not  very  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  the  resolutiom 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  submit,  would  be  carried  by  a  large  majority,  but  he  hoped 
that  something  would  be  done ;  that  a  meeting  of  the  two  paities  into  which  the  ques- 
tion had  divided  the  Committee,  would  take  place.  It  was  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
sideration what  must  be  done.  He  observed  at  the  time,  that  this  mode  of  basing  re- 
presentation in  the  Senate  was  not  acceded  to  bv  some  of  his  friends.  Provided  that 
any  gentleman  thought  the  compound  basis  preferable,  he  was  at  liberty  to  modi^  ham 
proposition.  Such  mode  was  Suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  but  it  did 
not  meet  his  approbation. 

He  would  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  his  proposition. 
The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  him  was,  to  base  the  Senate  on  Fedenl  nunk- 
hers,  or  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  His  proposition,  he  thoujght,  was  more  simple,  less 
complex,  and  less  fluctuating  than  the  other  mode.  Besides,  it  produced  nearly  tlie 
same  results  as  taxation  and  numbers  combined.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
preferable  to  the  mixed  basis.  He  wouM  add  another  reason  which  was  roentioiied 
out  of  doors,  and  which  suggested  itself  to  him.  Then*  was  a  strong  objection  to  re- 
ject the  Federal  numbers,  as  it  would  give  a  plausible  pretext  to  the  other  States  to 
disturb  the  Federal  basis  in  the  United  States,  and  to  take  away  the  influence  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  idea  would  reconcile  even  those  who  were  fanatical  (if  be 
might  be  permitted  to  use  that  terra,)  in  their  attachment  to  the  other  basis.  In  any 
amendment  hereafter  proposed  by  the  States  to  the  Constitution,  such  a  pretext  oonkl 
not  be  assumed.  These  were  the  reasons  why  he  gave  the  basb  of  Federal  numben 
a  preference. 

He  was  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  this  proposition  would  be  adopted,  as  it  wonld 
afford  every  security  against  the  unequal  taxation  which  was  apprehended  from  be«i^ 
the  House  of  Delegates  on  numbers  alone.  A  Senate  so  constituted,  particularly 
when  its  numbers  are  extended,  (as  he  hoped  it  would  be  extended  to  thirty-six, and  lie 
intended  to  fill  the  blank  with  that  number,)  it  would  give  every  degrree  of  securitgr 
which  could  be  wished  for.  He  was  satisfied  in  the  befief,  that  security  would  be  ob- 
tained—he used  the  word  security,  as  gentlemen  objected  to  a  guarantee— if  the  Senate 
was  BO  constituted.  He  may  be  mistaken,  though  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  bis 
cyuuon,  but  it  would  have  the  effect  he  mentioned,  if  the  basis  were  so  modified, 
the  foU^I^  ^  the  resolution  offered  by  the  genUeman  firom  Fauquier,  which  was  in 
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«*  ResUoed,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  Senate,  regard  shall 
be  had  to  taxation  ezclaBiTelv;  that  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  tturty-siz  memhere. 


and  siiall  have  the  tame  legislaUve  powers,  in  all  respects,  as  the  House  of  Delegates! 
and  all  appointments  refeired  by  the  Constitution  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislatore 
shall  be  made  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses."  * 

This  appeared  to  him  to  give  to  the  Senate  a  power  of  originating  tax  bills ^to  give 

them  a  concurrent  power.  Even  the  United  Sutes'  Senate  has  not  this  power— it 
was  prohibited  bj  the  Constitution.  But  if  this  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Fauquier  prevail,  it  will  give  to  the  Senate  a  pH)wer  of  originating  money  bills  which 
is  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  Senate.  He  had  a  strong  predilection  for  his  propositkni. 
He  had  no  hesitation  to  allow  the  Senate  to  exercise  the  power  of  a  veto  on  the  mea- 
sures of  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  had  experience  in  tnis  matter,  and  he  preferred 
the  practice  of  the  Virginia  Senate  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  last  year  he 
had  the  honour  to  serve  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  reported  almost  as  many 
bills  as  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  customary  to  present  memorials  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  originate  bills  thereon,  after  they  had  bleen  rejected  by  the  House 
of  RepreMutatives.  lie  recollected  tins  perfectly.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  this  sub- 
ject being  so  long  under  the  consideration  of  the  Conmiittee,  gentlemen  had  made 
up  their  minds  upon  it.  He  would  therefore  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  He  was  prepared  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  gentlemen,  and  h^  would 
adopt  that  pronoution  which  to  him  appeared  best. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
**  based,"  and  inserting  the  following : 

"  On  the  whole  number  of  free  white  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for 
m  term  tut  years,  and  taxation  combined. 

Mr.  Tazewell  submitted  to  the  Chair  whether  the  motion  was  in  order.  He  gen- 
tleman from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleasants,)  had  moved  an  amendment  to  the  ori^nal 
proposition — the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  had  moved  an  amendment  to 
that  amendment  and  now  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  offers  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  motion  was  in  order.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier 
liaving  merely  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  at  a  proper  tunoi 
but  not  having  offered  it. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson  said,  no  difficulty  on  the  point  of  order  could  arise  in  regard  to  thif 

froposition,  nor  would  any  difficulty  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  gent^man  fiDm 
auquier.  The  question  now  before  the  Committee,  related  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  propositions  relative  to  the  Federal  and  the  compound  batds.  Whether 
be  should  afterwards  prefer  the  simple  proposiUon  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  to 
both,  he  could  not  now  say ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  the  propontions  now 

f  resented  to  him  for  his  choice,  the  Federal  and  compound  basis,  he  should  prefer  the 
'ederal  numbers.  He  knew  that  on  the  minds  of  the  people  thero  was  an  unpleasant 
impression  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  Federal  numbers  in  any  way  into  the 
State  Constitution,  but  he  was  not  to  be  deluded  by  names.  He  lo<^ed  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  thing,  and  examined  the  consequences,  whether  if  the  mixed  basis  or 
the  Federal  numTOrs  wero  adopted,  the  apportionment  of  power  would  be  nearly  tho 
same.  He  was  induced  to  favour  the  principles  of  the  Federal  numbers,  because  it 
was  nmple  in  its  character,  easy  to  De  ascertained,  known  to  the  laws,  had  been 
habitually  applied  in  praetice — was  not  variable  at  the  will  of  the  Legislaturo,  nor 
leaving  with  them  the  discretion  to  change  it  as  they  might  think  fit.  The  compound 
*^    ^ 1  liable  to  these  objections,  and  this  led  him  to  vote  for  the  Federal  numbers, 


and  against  this  amendment.  >. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said  he  would  *inake  but  a  very  few  romarks.  If  any  thinff  wt»K. 
dae  to  the  feelings  of  those,  who,  if  not  the  majority,  are  a  large  minority,  it  uiould 
impress  itself  now.  If  the  East  should  obtain  tlie  mixed  basis  in  either  House,  the 
Western  people  will  believe  it  to  be  an  improper  decision  of  the  Convention.  As  to 
nombers,  if  there  be  any  change,  he  would  prefer  to  thatjthe  combined  basis  of  per- 
sons and  taxation.  The  effect  would  not  be  the  same.  The  people  of  colour  in  the 
£ast  were  increasing  in  a  ratio  greater  than  the  whites.  From  1790,  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  blacks  had  been  forty-four  and  a  faction,  while  that  of  the  whites  had  been 
but  thirty-six  and  a  firaction.  The  increase  of  the  blacks  will  be  still  greater  hereaf- 
ter. By  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  improvement  of  the  lands  in  the  West, 
the  amount  of  taxes  made  to  the  revenue  has  increased,  and  its  burdensome  relation 
to  the  (General  Government  has  diminished.  As  to  the  propositions  before  the  Com- 
mittee, he  was  disposed  to  go  &r  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.  If  harmony  oonld 
be  produced,  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  reconcile  him  to  any  sacrifice.  Still  if 
we  mnst  submit,  it  was  but  fair  to  allow  us  a  choice. 

One  word  more :  propositions  have  been  made  to  increase  the  nomber  of  the  Senate. 
lie  fimn  reflection  was  narticularly  opposed  to  soch  an  increase.  If  we  retain  tho 
number  twenty-four  in  toe  Senate,  we  have  a  divisor  of  the  Hooso  of  Ddegates. 
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CoDCorring  in  the  views  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  so  fiir,  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  existing  Constitution  where  there  is  no  absolute  occasion  for  it,  he  was 
desirous  to  have  it  undisturbed  in  this  particular.  To  twenty-four  as  the  number  of 
the  Senate,  we  have  been  long  accustomed.  For  all  tlie  purposes  of  a  chivk  it  is 
sufficient.  The  Senate  has  heretofore  been  what  it  was  intended  to  be — a  body  of 
calm,  reflecting  men,  not  disturbed  by  any  agitation  originating  with  themselves,  but 
having  time  to  regulate  and  check  those  of  the  other  branch— having  in  fiict  a  much 
more  elevated  and  useful  duty  to  perform  than  merely  to  dot  tlie  i's  and  cross  the  t's 
of  the  other  body.  The  proportion  of  bills  from  the  House  of  Delegates  which  liad 
been  rejected  in  the  Senate  had  been  large — it  was  less  than  usual  at  the  last  session — 
he  believed  about  ten.  Some  of  these  were  bills  which  in  their  passage  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  excited  considerable  sensation.  There  was  one  bill  which  was^ve  times 
rejected  during  a  single  session,  and  iis  discussion  lenffUiened  the  session  about  a 
week.  A  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  Capitol  on  £at  occasion,  but  he  believed 
that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Capitol.  He  mentioned  this  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing, that  the  Senate  was  a  serious  check  on  the  other  House,  particularly  in  relation 
to  revenue  bills,  and  he  had  never  heard  any  complaints  of  that  body.  He  was  willing 
to  increase  the  number,  if  that  would  give  the  Senate  a  larger  scope  of  action,  but 
this  would  depend  on  the  collateral  increase  of  public  confidence.  He  who  had 
greater  confidence  in  large  bodies  than  in  small  ones,  would  wish  to  increase  the 
number,  in  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Senate.  But  he  who  thinks  that  in 
■mall  bodies  there  exists  a  greater  proportion  of  wisdom  and  stability,  will  not  wish 
to  increase  the  number.  Thinking  a  small  body  better  calculated  to  proceed  with 
caution  and  wisdom,  his  confidence  was  in  the  opposite  ratio  to  numbers.  He  there- 
fore had  more  confidence  in  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  members,  than  he  should  hare 
in  one  of  twice  that  number.  If  an  increase  is  not  called  for  by  the  people,  why  should 
the  Senate  be  increased  ?  The  people  are  taught  to  believe  that  one  ot  tbe  motived  for 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  is  to  diminish  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Legislature.  Instead  of  a  diminution,  an  increase  of  expenditure 
must  be  the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  Senate.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  diversity  of  opinions  on  this  subject.  It  had  been  already  said,  that  the 
Semite  was  deprived  of  the  power  to  originate  bills,  or  schemes  of  finance,  and  this 
leaves  them  sufficient  time  for  deliberation  and  digestion.  Here  then  we  have  some- 
thing by  which  to  demonstrate  that  the  Senate  deliberates  more  than  the  Htmse  of 
Delegates,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  so.  An  augmentation  of  tlie  number  would 
be  productive  of  an  increased  expenditure,  both  on  account  of  the  addition  to  the 
present  number,  and  of  the  lengthening  of  tlie  session.  He  hoped  tliat  his  amend- 
ment would  be  favourably  received  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Leigh  in  rising  to  address  the  Chair,  said  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
comparison  between  the  two  propositions.  Both  of  them  were  abliorjr^nt  to  his  ideas. 
He  desired  a  diflTerent  basis.  He  merely  intended  to  remark  on  tlie  argument  which 
had  been  used  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Brooke,  in  comparing  it  with  tJie  argument 
which  tlie  gentleman  had  used  in  tlie  discussion  of  the  white  basis.  The  gentleman 
now  tells  us  that  as  the  population  of  the  West  increases,  taxation  will  also  increase; 
that  the  slaves  are  increasing  in  the  West  in  a  greater  ratio  tlian  in  the  East,  but 
that  the  increase  of  power  in  tlie  West  would  not  be  in  proportion.  Now^  he  had  un-w 
derstood  the  other  day,  that  considering  tlie  course  taken  bv  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  as  the  cause,  slave  property  had  not  increased  in  tlie  West.  If  there  is 
to  be  this  increase  of  slaves  in  the  West,  cannot  the  West  obtain  the  power  which 
thev  wish  by  taxation,  in  the  Senate,  as  they  would  surely  have  it  in  Uie  House  of 
Delegates  ?  He  might  have  misunderstood  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  but  he  could 
not  avoid  considering  his  two  arguments  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
^  Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  could  not  suppose  his  argument  on  the  basis  of  Representa- 
tion in  the  House,  was  at  all  forgotten.  The  question  in  the  discussion  vras  this, 
whether  if  the  power  was  in  the  West,  there  would  not  be  danger  of  oppression  to 
the  slave-holder  in  the  East.'  To  prove  that  there  was  no  danger,  he  shewed  the  pro- 
babihty  of  tlie  increase  of  slaves  on  the  Western  waters.  With  the  slaves  already 
there,  and  their  natural  increase,  there  would  be  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  East 
that  tliey  had  nothing  of  injury  to  themselves  to  apprehend.  But  now  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  shew,  however  it  may  be,  tliat  we  should  be  less  oppressed — for,  oppreasioQ 
it  would  still  be — we  should  have  less  to  fear  from  the  principle  of  taxation  and  num- 
bers, than  from  the  Federal  numbers.  He  begged  to  bring  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  present  state  of  the  country.  The  lands  from  tlie  head  of  tide-water  to  the 
ocean,  are  nearly  worn  out;  so  are  they  in  a  great  degree,  worn  out  between  tide- 
water and  the  Blue  Ridge.  There  is  not  much  to  be  gained,  therefore,  in  those  parts 
..  State,  from  any  system  of  reclaiming  culture.  There  might  be  something 
raned  by  increased  persons  and  population.  He  believed  there  was  no  inconsistency 
jKirlriJ^f?'"S?*"  ^®.  ?^  advanced.  He  had  alluded  to  the  vast  number  of  slaves  on 
tnw  iKie  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  in- 
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crease  to  the  West  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  bring  any  thing  which  could 
occur  in  the  West,  to  counterpoise  this  increase  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Leigh  rejoined :  He  said,  this  was  a  singular  kind  of  explanation — under  pre- 
tence of  explanation  the  gentleman  had  taken  the  floor  from  him,  and  interposed  in 
the  midst  oi  remarks  he  was  making,  a  new  argument  on  the  point  in  debate.  He 
did  not  admit  the  explanation  as  satisfactory,  and  urged  and  enforced  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  He  was  indifferent  which  plan  should  prevail :  he  objected  to  arsenic 
as  much  in  a  preserved  cherry y  as  in  a  preserved  strawberry.  It  had  been  lately  ne- 
cetaxay  to  administer  calomel  to  a  little  son  of  his,  and  sweetmeats  were  employed  to 
cover  it ;  but  the  child  could  not  be  deceived  by  it ;  neither  could  his  father  by  a 
similar  process.  The  mixed  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates  had  been  opposed  on 
principle  as  "  aristocracy."  The  principle  here  was  the  same,  though  not  tlie  degree; 
and  were  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  in  favour  of  an  "  aristocracy"  to  a  degree  ? 
The  only  way  he  could  conceive  to  account  for  their  apparent  inconsistency,  was  in 
.their  conviction  (in  which  he  a^ed)  that  the  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate  would  be 
vatueUss,  and  no  eBfectual  security  whatever  against  the  power  of  the  House  of  De- 
legates. He  said  that  he  had  a  peculiarity  of  temper,  which  rendered  him  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  charge  of  aristocracy  imputed  to  him  personally,  but  at  the  same  time 
▼ery  sensitive  to  the  imputation  of  aristocracy  to  any  measures  or  principles,  which 
he  thought  calculated  to  advance  the  general  weal. 

Mr.  Uoddrid^  rose  to  suggest  a  single  remark.  The  proposition  assumed,  had 
been  treated  as  if  it  had  origmated  with  them.  If  a  physician  present  me  with  two 
pills— one  more  nauseous  than  the  other,  I  am  surely  at  hberty  to  select  which  I  will 
take.  I  regard  either  the  mixed  basis,  or  the  FederalSasis,  as  an  evil  \  but  I  suppose 
one  or  the  other  must  be  taken,  and  I  must  take  that  which  is  the  least  nauseous. 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested,  that  as  they  had  a  Constitution,  and  were  called  to 
amend  it,  if  they  could  not  get  what  they  esteemed  the  best  amendment,  they  must 
then  try  and  get  the  second  best.  If  he  must  swallow  either  arsenic  or  calomel,  he 
ahoald  pre^  the  calomel.  If  his  child  was  very  sick,  and  in  great  pain,  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  induced  to  swallow  arsenic  itself,  (whicn,  administered  in  a  certain  measure, 
may  be  taken  without  injury,)  to  continuing  under  the  pain  it  endured.  They  had 
never  advocated  the  propriety  of  basing  representation  on  property,  and,  tlierefore, 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  did  not  hold.  The  existing  Constitution  bases  Represen- 
tation, neither  on  property  nor  numbers,  but  on  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  districts, 
hy  which  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  were  made  to  out-vote  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand:  and  by  which,  one  man  on  the  sea-board,  was  made  equal  to 
twenty-seven  men  in  the  interior.  He  remarked  to  Mr.  Pleasants,  that  if  the  Senate 
remained  of  its  present  number,  he  should  vote  for  allowing  it  concurrent  power  with 
the  House  of  Delegates,  in  the  joint  election  of  officers ;  but  not,  if  its  numbers  were 
enlarged. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the 
negative :  Ayes  34,  Noes  59. 

TMessrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  all  voting  against  it.) 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  sanction  the  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  the  amendment  he  had  formerly  read,  and  which  is  in  the 
IbUowing  words : 

^  Resolved,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  Senate,  regard  shall 
be  had  to  taxation  exclusively ;  that  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  Uiirty-six  members, 
and  shaU  have  the  same  legislative  powers,  in  all  respects,  as  the  House  of  Delegates; 
and  all  appointments  referred  by  the  Constitution  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
ahall  be  naade  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses." 

The  <]neation  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  negatived :  Ayes  39,  Noes  54. 

(Messrs.  Madison,  Marshall  and  Giles  voting /or  it.) 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Pleasants, 

Mr.  Joynes  moved  to  fill  the  blank  for  the  number  of  Senators,  and  to  strike  out 
the  words  "  a  number  not  exceeding." 

The  motion  was  negatived  :  Ayes  42,  Noes  61. 

(Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall  in  the  affirmative,  Monroe  and  Giles  in  the  ne- 
|rative.) 

Mr.  Sonmiers  now  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  the  number  thirty-two;  Mr.  Brod- 
nax  with  forty-eight,  and  Mr.  Doddridge  with  twenty-four. 

Mr.  Upshur  expressed  his  desire  to  see  some  Constitution  formed  which  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  people ;  and  if  there  should  be  such  a  distribution  of  power  between 
tbe  two  Houses  as  he  could  approve,  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  plan.  But  this 
he  would  never  do,  unless  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Senate. 
'Without  this,  it  was  vain  to  tell  him  of  any  security.  Give  us,  said  he,  such  a  num- 
ber as  will  at  least  afford  us,  in  our  own  view,  something  like  security.  Every  feeling 
oT  my  heart  would  urge  me  to  the  most  amicable  course.  I  have  none  but  the  most 
fiiendly  feeling  toward  those  whose  views  differ  from  mine.    Yet,  I  must  be  pe^- 
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.      ■»  X  41,-*  ;♦  ;<i   in  AflTect.  rthonirh  not  in  their  intenticn,)  a  mere  mockery 

™^^dridffe  Baid,  he  had  no  doubt  the  gentleman  would  be  gratified  U>  s«»  the 
Con^tuUoraTpS  /but  if  he  wished  to  send  a  ConstituUonto  the  P^'f*  jj"^ 
Iw  rwTnot  ^^^  he  was  taking  the  very  course  to  do  it.  The  people  already  are 
^n?e^d  c^Te  wh^^  Senite:  they  stood  as  they  wished  m  that 

bS  of  Uie  gZ^  You  thenprppo^d  to  ^-^^^l.^^:^"^^  ^^':;^ 

ofwhich  we  complained,  by  a  new  basis  in  the  House  of  P^l^g^^jV'^J  "^'^y?' 
^efol  tJdne  awiy  from  us-'all  the  relief  we  got  in  1816,  and  you  propose  to  ton  the 
Senate, InXct,  into  a  new  House  of  Delegates,  adding  to  the  t««.  ^^^  ?^ 
^tt^slkves  and  Wmff  such  a  Senate  the  power  to  originate  all  bills.  If  this  is  to 
^y^V^om  evU.  wUl  f nly  ha^  durnged  Jes,  and  we  shaU  be  wo«e  off  than  we  were 

MrBaldwin,  after  some  remarks  upon  the  difficulty  of  tibeir  sitoation,  P^^^P^J^ 
lay  the  present  resolution  on  the  table,  until  that  fixmg  the  basis  of  ^V^^"^^ 
should  be  setUed.  Let  there  be  a  full,  fair,  and  manljr  compromise  «^™^^™rf^ 
and  then  give  gentlemen  as  large  a  Senate  as  they  desire.  He  ^ecl"^  wmerifm  m 
clear  and  Implmtic  manner,  as  opposed  to  all  higghng.  He  concluded  With  snbn^- 
tinir  a  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

]&r.  Mercer  suggested,  that  a  better  course  would  be,  to  append  the  '«»]J™\J'™ 
respect  to  the  basis  of  representation  to  the  present  resolution,  m  the  form  ot  aa 

amendment,  but  ,  .     «.         ^      *^  i.«  ^«  tK* 

Mr.  Baldwin,  not  accepting  this  suggestion,  persisted  m  his  motion  to  lay  on  uw 

Mr.  Naylor  was  opposed  to  it,  wishing  first  to  know  what  price  he  was  te  get,  if  he 

consented  to  a  compromise.    Before,  however,  any  vote  was  taken,  

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  Committee  rose,  and  tiiereupon  the  House  adjoomett. 


WEDNESDAY,  November  25, 1829. 

The  Ck)nvention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  „     ,^       ,,  .     ^    m.  - 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  PoweU  in  *»«  ST^v 
and  the  question  being  on  the  several  numbers  proposed  wherewith  to  fill  the  blanK 
in  the  resolution,  fixing  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senattj  •       «u  » 

Mr.  Bayly  rose  and  said,  that  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  proposing  that 
the  blank  should  be  filled  with  the  word  fartij. 

He  did  not  believe  that  the  number  forty-eight,  which  had  been  proposed  by  tbe 
gentieman  from  Brunswick,  (Mr.  Brodnax,)  would  be  agreed  to.  and  the  namber 
tiiirty-six  had  been  rejected.     He  had  offered  forty,  and  would  explain  his  r^soM. 

When  I  first  saw  (said  Mr.  B^  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  declanng 
that  the  present  number  of  the  Senate  (twenty-four,)  should  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished,  I  had  determined  to  vote  against  the  resolution ;  fi>r  I  had  believed,  heme 
I  came  to  this  Convention,  that  forty  members  would  not  make  the  Senate  too  mrg«- 
The  proposition  is,  therefore,  not  made  in  reference  to  the  basis  of  representatioQ  m 
the  House  of  Delegates,  nor  did  it  originate  with  me  to  affect  any  principle  o€  cona- 
promising  that  great  question,  wliich  agitates  this  Assembly.  On  moat  ^'^^^Jf?'?*^ 
do  not  lute  compromising  rights,  but  some  concessions  must  be  made;  and  ^~ 
Senate  can  be  so  constituted,  as  to  effect  that  most  desirable  object,  it  must  *>«  *?"{" 
creasing  their  number,  and  giving  them  concurrent  power  to  originate  laws.  *~^> 
however,  advocate  the  motion  entirely  upon  its  own  merits,  because  I  am  conviBced, 
that  constitute  the  House  of  Delegates  as  you  please,  and  make  the  number  of  «*^p^ 
hers  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  more,  your  Senate  ought  to  be  one-third  the  ^w«e 
number  of  Delegates,  and  with  equal  powers  of  legislation. 

Sir,  I  have  had  some  experience  on  this  subject.    By  the  old  Conctitvtion,  **  au 
laws  must  originate  in  Uie  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  tyrpntv^d  of  cr  rejected  hy  th» 
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Senate,  «^to  be  amsmded  with  the  coneent  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  except  money 
WU,  whidi,  m  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wBoUy  approved  or  r^ 
jecled;  and  under  this  power  of  amendment,  many  of  the  most  importunt  laws  now 
m  your  Code,  have  been  mtroduced  original  bills  in  the  Senate  and  concurred  in  bv 
^e  House  of  Delegates,  as  amendments  to  bills  sent  to  the  Senate ;  for  example,  the 
House  of  Delegates  pass  an  act,  making  a  trivial  alteration  in  the  law  respecfini?  the 
Courta,  and  the  Senate  amend,  by  striking  out  the  whole  after  the  enacfinir  clause, 
and  _re-model  the  Judiciarv  system,  not  as  it  relates  to  one  Court  only,  but  to  everV 
Court ;  for,  the  tit^  of  the  bill  has  given  the  power,  and  the  Constitution  jurisdiction. 
by  the  term  mnendmaU,  "^  ' 

TheSenate  do  not  conader  their  power,  by  this  word  amendment,  restricted  merely 
to  verbal  or  cntical  alteraUons.  You  had  better  expressly  give  equal  power  of  oriai- 
natmg  laws  to  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembfy,  and  Uiereby  prevent  coUisions 
between  them,  than  to  permit  it  to  be  used  by  implication,  which  has  heretofore  pro- 
tracted the  sessions  many  days.  On  one  occasion  the  Senate  amended  the  appropri- 
ation bill,  and  were  unanimous,  that  they  had  the  right;  the  House  of  Delegates  re- 
,|ected  the  bill  and  amendment,  with  unanimity,  denying  the  right  to  the  Senate,  and 
insisted,  that  an  appropriation  is  a  money  bill.  In  that  instance  only,  did  the  Senate 
succeed  against  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  maintained  the  doctrine,  that  laws  laying 
the  taxes  were  the  money  bills  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  when  the 
money  was  in  the  Treasury,  the  Senate  had  equal  power  over  it  Sir,  the  Senators  are 
equally  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  have  no  interest  separate  and  distinct 
from  them;  this  jealousy  of  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  towards  each  other,  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  by  the  Constitution  we  are  endeavoring  to  make,  by  conferring 
npoo  the  Senate  the  authurit]^  to  originate  any  bills,  even  money  bills.  This  resUic- 
tu>n  upon  the  Senate  respecting  money  bills,  is  borrowed  Irom  the  Constitution  of 
England  into  our  own.  It  is  refused  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  to  lay  the 
taxes,  becanse  the  Lords  do  not  derive  their  power  from  the  people,  are  created  by 
the  Crown,  and  have  a  separate  and  distinct  mtevest  from  the  Commons.  No  such 
reason  exists  in  this  country. 

Should  this  power  be  given  to  the  Senate,  they  will  freely  confer  with  the  Dele- 
«ites,  and  each  knowing  what  acts  of  Legislation  it  is  necessary  to  pass  for  the  good 
of  the  State,  both  Houses  will  be  employed  at  the  same  time  perfecting  the  public 
business  upon  different  subjects.  But  now,  the  Senate  after  eight  or  ten  days  session, 
adjourn  for  two  or  three  weeks,  because  the  House  of  Delegates  before  that  time,  will 
not  probably  pass  any  important  bills,  and  the  Senators  having  nothing  to  act  upon, 
0ome  go  home,  others  remain  without  any  public  duties  to  perform.  Give  the  Senate 
power  to  originate  bills,  and  all  will  be  right. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  may  t^  compared  to  an  Assembly  of  Ambassadors, 
v^presentin^  Sovereign  States,  and  their  duties  are  complicated  an.d  various :  they 
{MJrticipatB  m  and  greatiy  control  the  Government  in  the  policy  towards  foreign  na- 
tions :  this,  vrith  their  Executive  duties,  which  is  often  very  perplexing,  occupies 
as  much  of  their  time  as  is  bestowed  on  Legislative  business ;  and  yet,  they  possess 
equal  power  in  originating  laws  as  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  may  appeal  with 
confidence  to  ^nOemen  m  this  Convention,  who  now  are  or  have  been  members  of 
the  Senate  of  Virginia,  to  say  whether  the  power  to  originate  bills  would  not  greatly 
eontribute  to  shorten  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  long  and  expensive  sessions  was  one  great  cause  for  calling  the  Convention, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  the  leading  cause.  The  House  of  Delegates  now  consists 
of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  members;  the  Senate  of  twenty-four.  If  we  organize 
the  House  of  Delegates  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  and  the  Senate  with 
forty,  the  General  Assembly  wDl  be  reduced  seventy-eight  members,  which  will 
shorten  the  sessions  perhaps  one-fifth  of  their  usual  length  of  late  years,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  reduction  of  the  members,  we  may  calculate  on  a  saving  of  public  money 
<>^40  or  50,000  dollars  annually,  and  have  the  business  of  the  State  better  done. 

The  last  General  Assembly  was  in  session  ninety  days,  and  cost  the  State  108,773 
dollars  86  cents,  which  was  more  than  1200  dollars  a  day.  The  memorable  General 
Assembly  of  179B,  was  in  »ft««»^"  fifty -three  days.  The  Delegates  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine :  the  pay  of  the  members  being  two  dollars  a  day,  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  session  were  $29,33^  00.  The  General  Assembly  the  next  year,  1799, 
continued  in  session  fifty-seven  days ;  the  daily  pay  of  the  members  was  raised  to  three 
dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  that  session  were  $40,631  19.  And  I  believe  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  these  two  General  Assemblies  possessed  more  eloquence,  talents 
and  wisdom,  than  any  that  has  ever  since  assembled  in  Virginia. 

The  present  number  of  the  Senate,  twenty-four,  is  too  small :  tlie  House  is  considered 
yery  full  with  twenty  members,  and  many  of  the  most  important  laws  now  in  the 
Code,  were  passed  into  laws  by  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  votes,  and  with  a  majority 
of  one  or  two.  This  is  too  small  a  number  of  men  to  give  law  to  tliis  Commonwealth, 
or  to  controol  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  if  they  fall  into  error.  In- 
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crease  their  number,  give  them  employment  hy  oriffinating  Uw«,  tnd  the  State  will 
have  tlie  benefit  of  their  wisdom,  experience  and  industry ;  the  boMnefls  of  legislation 
will  progress  equally  in  the  two  Houses,  with  harmony  and  expedition,  and  will  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  ,    ^         , 

In  1776,  when  the  Constitution  was  made,  the  CJonvention  then  wisely  fixed  the 
number  of  the  Senate  to  twenty-four.  At  that  time  the  population  was  not  one-half 
what  it  now  is,  and  was  condensed  on  the  East  of  the  mountain;  it  was  then  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  most  economical  Grovemment;  a  revolution  was  com- 
mencing, and  the  State  had  Uttle  money  or  credit.  There  were  twenty  districU  below 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  they  were  small :  the  local  interest  well  known  and  pepected ; 
and  should  the  number  be  increased  to  forty,  each  district  will  contain  more  popula- 
tion, than  under  the  present  Government,  when  first  put  into  operation,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards.  The  Senate  must  represent  the  people,  and  the  Representative 
should  be  known  personally  to  a  large  portion  of  his  constituents,  to  obtain  their  con- 
fidence and  respect :  this  will  not  be  the  case  in  largb  districts. 

Examine  the  Map  of  Virginia  and  the  position  of  the  water  courses,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  district  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent.  Two  counties  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  Accomack  and  Northampton,  and  three  on  the  Western  Shore,  Gloucester, 
Matthews  and  Middlesex,  separated  by  the  Mediterranean  of  the  United  States,  the 
Chesapeake.  On  tlie  East  of  that  water,  the  trade  is  to  New  York,  the  London  of 
America,  or  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  produce  of  the  Western  Shore  of  that  Bay 
finds  a  market  within  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  The  people  of  the  district,  thus  sepa^ 
rated,  and  their  trade  going  to  different  places,  and  having  no  intercourse,  they  are  as 
unknown  to  each  other,  as  if  they  resided  in  different  States.    The  Senators  who  re- 

S resented  that  district  the  two  last  terms  of  four  years  each,  resided  on  the  Western 
hore,  and  were  unknown  to  the  people  on  the  Eastern  Shore  when  the  eUciion 
commenced,  and  I  do  believe,  never  trod  on  that  land  before  they  commenced  their 
canvass.  Do  you  beheve  that  these  Senators  being  unknown  to  that  people,  would 
command  their  respect  and  confidence  equal  to  a  Delegate  that  was  known  to  them, 
should  a  difference  of  opinion  exist,  respecting  a  great  and  imp<»tant  nolitica]  mea- 
sure. On  such  an  occasion,  the  people  would  espouse  the  opinions  of  tjiat  man  wbo 
resided  among  them.  Before  the  great  change  or  the  Senatorial  Districts  took  pboa 
tliroughout  the  State  in  1816,  the  Eastern  Shore  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitulkm 
to  that  time,  formed  a  separate  Senatorial  District;  and  although  one  county  had  mora 
than  three  votes  to  the  other's  one,  tlie  people  having  great  intercourse  and  confidence 
in  each  other,  their  mterests  being  the  same,  it  was  not  considered  by  them  material 
in  which  county  the  Senator  resided,  and  immediately  after  the  first  election  undo' 
the  Constitution,  it  was  considered  wise,  that  each  county  should  alternately  haTa 
one  of  its  citizens  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  arrangement  continued  forty-one  years, 
in  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  the  people  of  these  counties,  as  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  advantage  of  small  districts,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  countir. 
The  situation  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  also  requires  the  election  districts  to  be  snail. 
The  counties  of  Brooke  and  Ohio,  formed  from  a  long  strip  of  land,  bounded  by  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  united  to  Virginia  by  a  Une  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  and  having  more  intercourse  with  these  States  than  with  Vir^nia,  the  peopla 
of  tiiese  counties  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  great  intercourse  with  the  peo]^  of 
Kanawha,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  Uie  Senator  residing  so  remote  firom 
them.  Tlie  same  argument  will  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  divided  by  ^reat 
rivers  and  mountains  :  for  example,  take  the  country  situated  between  tlie  wide  nrers 
of  James  and  York,  and  extending  from  Hampton  towards  Richmond,  and  before  yon 
get  tlie  requisite  population  to  form  a  district  for  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  membejns  §k>r 
the  whole  State,  you  will  pass  this  city,  and  your  district  will  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long  j  and  is  it  probable  that  the  home-staying  and  industrious  farmer,  wiU 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  and  talents  of  gentlemen  who  reoKda  at 
tlie  extremity  of  the  district,  to  give  him  his  vote  ? 

Tiie  Northern  Neck  is  similarly  situated :  commencing  at  Smith's  Point,  and  pro- 
ceeding up  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  before  you  form  a  distriot  of 
sufficient  population,  you  will  be  in  full  view  of  the  mountains.  The  same  difficulty 
is  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  tlie  sections  of4he  Alleghany  country.  The  Senator  frooi 
sucli  large  districts,  will  not  know  the  grievances  of  the  people,  or  their  local  intereal, 
but  must  dep<;nd  for  information  upon  others,  when  called  to  act ;  and  he  wiH  no* 
lonw  possess  the  affections  of  the  people.     Sir,  should  the  Senator  put  himself  in  op- 

Eosition  to  the  five  or  six  Delegates  of  the  district,  (and  his  duty  will  often  compel 
ini  so  to  do,)  and  they  go  before  tile  people  supporting  their  own  views  and  opimona; 
tlie  Delegates  thus  united,  will  defeat  the  re-election  of  the  wisest  and  mosi  patriotic 
Senator  that  ever  sat  in  the  Senate-house ;  nor  will  his  virtue,  integrity  and  tal«ila 
shield  him  against  the  attack  of  those  who  are  so  much  better  known  to  the  people. 
1  have  examined  Uie  ConsUtutions  of  several  of  the  SUtes,  to  see  what  proportion 
I  fiBd^  number  of  members  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legishiture  are  to  each  othar         " 
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DeUware  has  nine  Senators  and  twenty-one  Representatives : 

North  Carolina,  sixty  Senators  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons : 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Tennessee,  the  Senate  shall  never  be  less  than  one-third, 
nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  Representatives : 

Mississippi  and  Alabama,  the  Senate  never  less  than  one-fourth,  nor  more  than 
one-third  oi  the  number  of  the  Representatives : 

Louimana,  the  Senate  always  fourteen,  the  Representatives  never  less  than  twen- 
ty-five, nor  more  than  fiily. 

Should  the  motion  prevail  to  fill  the  blank  as  I  have  proposed,  it  will  ^ve  the  Se- 
nate a  oontrohng  power,  which  it  ought  to  have,  and  make  it  such  a  representative 
body,  as  to  secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Baldwin  explained  what  would  be  bis  proposition  for  compromise,  viz  :  to  pro- 
pose the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  Federal  number  in  the  Senate, 
and  make  the  number  of  the  latter  thirty-six :  but  as  it  was  not  in  order  to  move  it 
now,  he  moved  first,  that  the  Committee  pass  over  the  propositions  for  filling  the 
blank,  in  the  resolution  prescribing  the  numbers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  if  that  motion  should  prevail  and  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman be  presented  to  the  Committee,  he  should  immediately  call  for  a  division  of 
the  question  upon  it,  and  take  its  parts  separately. 

Mr.  Mercer  gave  notice  that  after  the  Committee  should  have  passed  on  the  pro- 
-  position  of  the  gentleman  firom  Augusta,  (Mr.  Baldwin,)  he  should  move  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  a  view  to  settling  the 
power  of  the  Senate  oefore  determining  its  number.  He  would  consent  to  give  them 
concurrence  in  the  appointing  power,  u  on  the  white,  ot  on  the  mixed  basis,  but  not  if 
its  number  was  to  be  so  enlarffed  as  to  open  a  door  for  faction.  The  power  of  the 
Senate  would  be  more  strengOiened  by  the  power  of  appointment  than  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  its  numbers. 

Mr.  Lf^^  was  in  favour  of  passing  hj  for  the  present,  the  propositions  for  fixing 
the  number  of  the  Senate,  and  then  taking  ujp  the  report,  not  of  the  Executive,  but 
of  the  Judicial  Committee.  He  had  in  his  mmd,  a  proposal,  different  from  any  that 
had  yet  been  submitted  and  which  he  hoped  would  unite  the  assent  of  all,  (provided 
^enUemen,  as  they  said,  were  wilUng  to  give  and  take,)  but  before  he  could  announce 
It,  he  wished  to  consult  the  dele^tions  from  one  or  two  of  the  districts  which  would 
be  most  afiiected  by  the  plan.  It  Uiey  should  refuse  their  assent,  he  would  not  pro- 
pose it. 

Mr.  Coaltkr  then  rose  to  address  the  Committee,  as  fbUpws : 

I  threw  myself,  most  improperly ,  and  I  now  find  unnecessarily,  on  the  Committee 
the  other  day.  I  had  been  elsewhere  engaged,  and  knew  not  tne  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

My  triend  from  Chesterfield,  seemed  to  say  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  I  knew 
not  that  I  could  again  be  regularly  heard. 

1  am  peculiarly  situated.  I  belong,  by  birth,  growth  and  every  kind  of  obligation  to 
the  transmontane  country. 

The  good  opinion  and  good  feeling  of  that  country  towards  me,  and  of  every  mem- 
ber of  It  on  this  floor,  is  a  cordial  which  I  will  not  haver  dashed  from  my  lips  or  from 
mr  heart,  if  I  can  help  it  I  give  you  my  heart's  blood,  Sir ,  freely,  if  that  will  cure 
all  the  evUs  that  now  afilict  Vir^nia;  but  leave  me  that  cordial. 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  opinions,  and  1  mav  err  in  my  course  here ;  but  I  will 
yield  to  no  native  of  the  West  in  my  love  for  the  land  of  my  birth ;  nor  in  the  anxious 
desire  I  feel  to  see  it  ever^  thing  which  I  know  it  is  capable  of  being. 

But,  I  now  have  new  tnterests  and  new  connexions  on  this  side  of  that  line,  and 
these  may  lead  me  astray.  This  is  very  true,  and  I  am  very  willing  that  it  should  be 
thrown  into  the  scale,  to  weigh  against  my  judgTnent,  I  ought  to  weigh  it  myself 
against  iiufself.  The  words  of^ruth  say  that  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful,  &c.  I  may 
have  vanity  enough  to  suppose  I  am  aliove  this.  But  that  most  wise  and  excellent  of 
adl  Governors,  Stmeho  Fanxa,  has  said,  that  there  is  nothing  more  vain  than  vanity, 

I  know  1  may  be  wrong — I  fear  I  may  be  wrong  in  all  I  may  say  or  do. 

I  have  seen  the  day  when  I  would  have  had  no  such  fears — when  I  would  with  as 
little  fear  of  error,  have  drawn  a  new  Constitution  for  this  State— yes,  on  my  knee  in 
m  Court  yard,  as  I  would  have  drawn  a  declaration  on  a  plain  bona.  I  was  perfectly 
persuaded  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  capable  of  every  thing;  that  Um- 
'versal  Suffrage  was  the  true  palladium  and  safeguard  of  our  rights,  founded  in  nature, 
and  that  all  mankind  must  finally  yield  to  it — that  it  was  a  mulenium  fast  approach- 
ing— that  France  was  regenerated,  and  that  all  mankind  would  foUow  in  the  train — 
America,  glorious  Amenca  at  the  head ! ! — ^that  our  Senate  was  an  aristocratic  body, 
thwarting  the  good  sense  of  the  people  in  their  Hall  of  Representatives-— that  the 
Onrndil  was  a  fungus — ^that  the  people  ought  to  elect  their'  own  Governor,  and  their 
Kxecutive  and  Ministerial  Officers,  civil  and  miUtary,  ios  which  they  were  creaUdfor 
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them,  and  hy  them,  and  thej  alone  were  the  proper  judg^  of  their  fitnesi  and  capa- 
city. Bat,  BuppoBe  1  was  now  a  Western  man,  and  joined  with  Western  men  in  all  their 
yiews,  could  i  be  more  certain  that  there  was  no  alloy  of  interest,  no  feeling  that  has 
been  produced  by  excited  passions  in  myself  or  those  around  me — no  real,  or  supposed 
sense  of  past  injustice,  which  may  have  warped  my  judgment,  which  may  haTe  led 
me  back  to  the  visions  of  my  youth,  and  courted  me  to  go  back  to  opinions  onoe 
solemnly  abandoned  ?  Surely  this  would  be  a  fit  cause  for  serious  9e/f'exa7$tmatum. 

I  have  lived.  Sir,  either  to  have  much  weaker  nerves ;  or,  having  witnessed  what 
has  passed  here  and  elsewhere,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  to  have  acquired  a  sounder 
judgment,  and  a  more  correct  view  of  things — perhaps,  I  have  become  t4fo  fearfid — 
Diacredmij  it  is  said,  is  the  better  part  of  vuor ;  and  perhaps  a  little  fear  is  not  a  bad 
ingredient  in  a  politician,  who  is  about  to  put  forth  his  hand  to  tear  up^plant  a>new, 
or  even  to  prune  away  and  replace  portions  of  a  Grovemment,  under  which  such  a 
people  as  these  of  Virginia  have  hved,  until  within  a  few  short  weeks,  safely  and 
nappily.  I  confess  /  am  afraid — perhaps  I  have  caught  the  epidemic  which  prevails 
in  the  country.  Who  is  there  then  who  is  not  afraid  ?  Not  one !  I  must  nerve  myself 
though,  as  well  as  I  can,  at  least  against  idle  fears. 

I  must  try  and  make  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  I  will  neither  be 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  recommend  to  the  confidence  and  affections  of  this  people. 

But,  I  must  have  a  very  large  majority  of  this  body  to  back  me  in  it;  or  my  strength 
will  depart  firom  me. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  now  wish  distinctly  to  make  known  to  this  body,  and 
to  my  constituents. 

It  IB  of  little  consequence  to  me,  in  this,  or  any  future  stage  of  the  business,  whe- 
ther I  fiill  into  the  minority  or  majority,  provided  that  minority  is  large,  or  that  majority 
is  small.  This  is  not  ordinary  legislation ;  to  be  re-examined  at  the  next  session,  and 
the  evils,  if  any  growing  out  of  it,  corrected  with  as  much  ease  as  they  are  inflicted. 
When  we  adjourn,  we  luljoum  sine  die. 

There  is  no  locus  penilentia  leil  to  us.  We  can  only  go  home,  and  as  individmaUf 
oppose  or  approve  the  work  of  this  body. 

I  consider  a  large  minority  as  an  equal  division  of  this  body — as  a  state  of  thin|;« 
which  does  not  admit  of  final  action ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  human  events  I  am  in 
a  small  majority,  I  will  not  impose  on  a  large  minority  a  Constitution  against  which 
their  feelings  or  judgments  rebel.  I  will  vote  down  finallyj  so  far  as  my  voice  goes, 
all  innovations  of  that  kind ;  as  believing  it  most  safe  and  wise  to  leave  the  present 
Constitution  as  to  such  matter,  where  we  found  it. 

If  my  constituents  disapprove  of  this,  the  sooner  they  recall  me,  the  better;  I  will 
most  willingly  obey  that  call. 

I  feel  a  responsibility  that  is  almost  deadening  to  me,  and  wouM  willingly  shift  it  to 
abler  hands. 
I  believe — /  canU  think  othertoise — ^that  I  will  be  in  a  majority,  finally,  on  this  point. 
Surely — surely ^  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  great  arena  of  the  human  passions, 
with  the  anathemas  of  Aristocrat — Moruirchist — Oppressor  of  the  Poor — Enany  of  lAs 
People,  and  of  human  rights,  on  the  one  side,  in  order  to  carry  through  our  worky — 
and  with  the  denunciations  of  Demagogue — AgUator — Radical,  &c.  on  the  other ! ! 
No,  Sir ;  the  few  hairs  I  have  remaining,  rise  on  my  head  at  the  bare  supposition. 

No,  Sir;  we  were  sent  here  by  the  people,  as  their  sure  and  true  fnends ;  to  see 
whether  we  could  confer  on  them  any  additional  blessing :  To  be  sure,  that  we  cooM 
confer  tliis  on  them,  before  we  deprived  them  of  what  they  had:  Not  to  inflict  <Mi 
them  the  countless  miseries  which  must  arise  from  such  a  state  of  things. 

No,  Sir;  we  must  either  return  to  them  the  gold  which  they  have  entrusted  to  nm, 
without  farther  alloy ;  or  we  must  purify  it  yet  more,  and  put  the  Totoer  Sttmqf  on  it. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  larg^e  majority  of  this  body. 

We  can't  return  it  to  them  mixed  up  with  the  dregs  of  contending  pasnons  and  in- 
terests, and  put  it  on  them  to  purify  and  refine  it. 

They  can  only  r^ea  such  a  mass,  and,  if  indeed  man  is  capable  of  self-government, 
they  will  reject  U.  They  will  say,  as  I  say,  we  will  not  impose  on  a  large  minority  of 
our  felloW'Citizens  a  Constitution  which  they  think  a  bad  one,  for  one  which  they  and 
we  know  is  a  eood  one.  We  may  be  mistaken ;  some  of  our  wisest  men,  and  most 
tried  patrioti  unnk  we  are  mistaken,  and  we  will  not  risk  it. 

Surely  all  would  say,  that  this  would  be  wisdom—^patriotism — magnammiiy  oC  tbs 
highest  order.  But  can  we  say  that  the  great  body  ofue  people  will  take  this  oooxse, 
if  we  set  them  a  contrary  example  ?  We  are  now  to  say  whether  such  would  be  ths 
correct  course.  If  we  say  no;  you  must  bandy  words  and  epithets;  call  in  the  pas- 
sions ;  avail  yourselves  ot  every  prejudice.  This  is  the  way  to  establish  your  liberties 
and  the  happiness  of  the  State ;  then  indeed  the  foundation  of  the  great  deep  will  bs 
<>Pf^ed,  and  uhm  be  to  those  who  do  not  seek  safety  in  that  Ark  of  the  Cace$mmt^  ths 
old  ConstitutioH,  which  has  borne  us  triumphantly  through  so  many  dangers  and  difll- 
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Imprewod  with  thMe  views,  I  hailed  with  plearare  unspeakahle,  the  propoeition  of 
my  mend  from  Augusta;  seconded  by  my  trusU^  friend  and  coadjutor  on  another  in- 
teresting ocoasion,  trom  Hampshire,  to  see  if  a^'r,  open,  manly ,  and  honourable  com- 
promise of  conflicting  interests  and  opinions  could  not  be  made. 

They  very  wisely  want  to  see  the  qidd  pro  quo;  this  is  precisely  what  I  want  to 
see.  also. 

But,  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  see  this  at  present.  There  are  other  great  interests 
to  discuss,  besides  those  which  have  been  before  the  Committee.  How  are  we  to 
agree  on  tkemT  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  when  the  evil  is  to  creep  in,  which 
snail  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  vote  for  the  amendments  which  may  be  offered.  I 
might  yield  much  on  some  points,  for  a  safe  Constitutum  on  others ;  and  which  I 
would  not  vield  but  €ot  that  quid.  All  would  avail  nothing,  if  Mordecai  still  sits  at 
the  door;  Iwant  to  see  the  whole  ground;  the  whole  instrument,  before  I  can  sign 
and  seal  any  part    I  must  tear  off  my  seal,  if  I  don't  agree  to  the  whole  instrument. 

I  plead  nom.  est  factum — ^in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  come  to  any  available 
compromise,  until  we  have  the  whole  ground  before  us.  There  are  things  to  come 
that  may  be  equally,  or  even  more  objectionable  to  me,  ^possible,  than  extending  the 
Ritfht  of  Sufirage,  substantially  beyond  what  it  now  is. 

I  allude  particularly  to  the  mode  to  be  agreed  on  for  electing  the  Governor.  As  to 
the  Judiciary,  I  never  have  entertained  any  fears  about  it  I  fear  unwise  legislation 
in  regard  to  it,  it  is  true ;  having  much  experience  on  that  point ;  but  I  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  fundamental  laws  in  regard  to  tliat  department ;  1  mean  as  to  the  Superior 
Courts.  As  to  the  county  magistracy,  there  may  be  danger ;  but  of  what  character 
I  am  not  apprized.  These,  Sir,  are  my  views  at  present ;  1  am  not  prepared  to  pro- 
pose any  thing;  I  thought  it  due  to  myself  to  state  candidly  what  were  my  general 
views. 

Mr.  C  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  not  seen  any  of  the  documents  printed  for 
the  Committee ;  that  he  had  no  specific  propositions  to  make ;  but  that  be  would  prefer 
with  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer,)  to  pass  on  to  the  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Baldwin  withdrew  his  motion  to  pass  by  filling  the  blank  with  numbers  for  the 
Senate ;  but 

Mr.  Mercer  renewed  it,  with  a  view  to  taking  up  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Gordon,  after  some  remarks  on  his  peculiar  situation,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
effect  a  compromise,  read  in  his  place  the  following  amendment  to  Mr.  Pleasants's 
proposition,  as  a  plan  to  effect  that  object : 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  Representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows :  that  is  to  eayi 

<*  There  shall  be  ten  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  fourteen 
East  of  those  mountains. 

''There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twenty  members;  c^ 
whom  twenty-six  shall  be  elected  from  tmit  part  of  Virginia  lying  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  A^eghany  and  Blue 
Ridge ;  Uiirty-seven  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide-water;  and  thirty-three 
thence  below." 

He  commented  at  some  length  on  this  proposal,  shewing  what  would  be  iti  practi- 
cal effect.  It  would  leave  in  the  whole  House  of  Delegates  a  majority  of  twenty  to 
the  East  of  the  mountain. 

The  twenty-six  counties  West  of  the  Alleghany,  would  have  twenty-six  Delegates : 
the  fourteen  counties  in  the  Valley,  twenty-four  Delegates ;  the  twenty-nine  coun- 
ties of  middle  Virginia,  would  have  thirty-seven  Delegates ;  and  the  thirty-six  coun- 
ties and  four  boroughs  of  the  tide -water  country,  would  have  thirty-three  Delegates. 

He  preferred  the  county  basis  for  representation ;  and  thought  it  might  with  some 
little  accommodation  be  arranged  in  the  tide- water  country  as  m  the  rest  of  the  State; 
a  few  of  the  smallest  counties  giving  up  their  claim  to  individual  representation. 

He  placed  this  copy  of  the  resolution  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  determined  to  pass  by  filling  the  blank  for  the 
present :  Ayes  51. 

Mr.  Mercer  now  moved  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee :  the 
notion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Brodnax  and  Nicholas,  and  negatived. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  with  the  report  of  the  Iiegislative  Committee,  and 
took  up  the  eighth  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

**  Resoleedy  That  it  ought  to  be  provided,  that  in  all  elections  for  members  of  either 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  in  the  election  of  all  oflicers  which  may  be 
required  to  be  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  jointly,  or  in  either  separately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  their  own  officers,  the  vote  should  be  given 
4>penlyy  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot" 
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Mr.  Brodnax  now  moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  above,  the  following: 

"  Resolved  That  it  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  Constitution,  that  in  all  elecUons  m 

this  State,  to  any  office  or  place  of  Uust,  honor  or  profit,  with  the  excepUon  of  the 

appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  General  Assembfy,  the  votes  should  be  given  mva 

iHw;«,  and  not  by  ballot"  ,    ^,         ^       ..,        *v     i  i.-  l 

On  the  sugeesUon  of  Mr.  Randolph,  he  asked  leave  to  withdraw  the  clause  which 

permits  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  vote  by  ballot  for  Uieir  own  officers. 

Mr.  Claytor,  approving  the  general  principle  of  viva  voce  elecUons,  objected  tocarry 

it  into  all  LegislaUve  Assemblies,  so  as  to  open  a  poU  for  the  choice  of  their  omcers. 

He  was  about  to  reinstate  the  clause  ;  when 

The  Chair  suggested  that  to  vote  against  leave  to  withdraw  it,  would  have  \Xm 
same  effect.  ,   ,  ,       ,         *      u  l 

Mr.  Brodnax  defended  the  principle,  and  contended  that  there  should  be  no  excep- 
tion on  its  application.  In  some  elections  in  Congress,  resort  had  been  had  to  ballots 
of  different  colours  that  members  might  have  the  opportunity  of  letting  their  votes  be 
known  to  all.  .   ,     ^       .    ^.       i         •  • 

Mr.  Claytor  thought  there  was  no  need  of  enjoinmg  it  by  ConsUtuUonal  provision : 
the  Legislature  might  use  their  discretion  in  the  case.  -  .      . 

Mr.  Johnson  concurred  in  this  view.  There  was  no  danger  of  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Assembly ;  and  it  was  not  dearable,  that 
officers  who  were  continually  to  come  in  contact  with  the  members,  should  know  who 
had  voted  for  and  who  against  them. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  hoped  in  common  courtesy  the  Committee  would  not 
refuse  the  leave  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Dinwiddle.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
Parliamentary  life,  he  had  never  known  the  leave  denied.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Campbell,  (Mr.  Claytor,)  felt  strenuous  on  the  subject,  he  would  move  to  re-insert  the 
clause.  As  I  am  on  my  feet,  said  Mr.  R.,  permit  me  to  say  that  there  are  many  who 
remember  the  important  election  of  Speaker  to  the  House  of  Burgewes  *m  1790—1800; 
an  election,  in  which  the  Commonwealth  of  VirMia  felt  as  much  interest  as  she  has 
done  in  any  one  election  from  that  day  to  this.  It  was  during  that  session  that  the 
venerable  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Orange  delegation,  and,  I  may  sav — 
speaking  of  his  experience  and  weight  of  character — at  the  head  of  this  Assembly, 
brought  in  his  celebrated  report  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  which  put  a  curb 
in  the  mouth  and  a  hook  in  the  nose  of  the  great  Federal  Leviathan,  and  which  some 
gentlemen  seem  so  anxious  to  remove.  As  to  the  saving  of  time,  the  Clerk  can  call 
over  the  names  of  the  members  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  collect  the  ballots, 
count  them  and  ascertain  and  report  the  result.  All  gentlemen  know  the  difference 
in  time  between  merely  calling  tde  yeas  and  nays,  and  conducting  an  election  by  bal- 
lot. The  Clerkship  of  the  House  of  Delegates  is  an  office  of  great  profit,  and  of  yet 
greater  trust  and  honour.  I  can  see  no  ground  of  discrimination  between  an  election 
m  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  an  election  elsewhere.  But  it  was  not  with  this  view 
that  I  rose,  but  merely  to  vindicate  what  I  consider  as  in  common  courte^,  the  right 
of  the  gentleman  from  Dinwiddie :  I  could  not  justify  it  to  myself  to  offer  such  an 
act  of  rudeness  and  indignity  to  that  gentleman,  as  to  refuse  the  leave  he  has  re- 
quested. .     . 

Mr.  CUiytor  disclaimed  all  intention  of  offering  any  rudeness  or  indignity  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dinwiddie :  on  the  contrary,  the  course  he  had  originally  chosen, 
was  the  very  one  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph.)  He 
did  not  rise  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  only  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct. 

The  Chair  said,  he  had  not  understood  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  as  having  any 
personal  allusion  in  his  remarks. 
Mr.  R.  disclaimed  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  himself  as  intending  to  refuse  no  courtesy  to  the  gentleman; 
but  as  having  understood  this  as  the  mode  of  trying  the  question,  whether  the  clause 
should  remam  or  be  stricken  out. 

After  some  farther  explanation,  the  question  was  taken  on  granting  leave,  and  car- 
ried :  Ayes  50.  ... 

Mr.  Claytor  now  moved  to  re-instate  the  clause— (so  as  to  leave  it  diacretwnaiy 
with  the  Legislature,  to  vote  for  tlieir  own  officers,  by  ballot  or  viva  voce.) 

And  the  question  beinf  taken,  the  votes  as  counted  by  the  Chair  stood,  Ayes  44- 
Noes  43 :  but  the  Chair  tearing  some  inaccuracy  in  the  count,  appointed  tellers ;  ana 
then  the  vote  appeared :  Ayes  43,  Noes  46.  So  the  Committee  refused  to  re-instate 
the  clause — thereby  requiring  all  elections  to  be  held  viva  voce. 
The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  ninth  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 
"  Resolved,  That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religions 
worshio,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever}  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested, 
or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  refi- 
gioua  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
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nwintain  their  opinioDB  in  matters  of  reli^on,  and  that  thb  same  shall  in  no  wise  di> 
minish,  enkrge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities." 

Mr.  Brodnax  explained  this  to  be  a  literal  transcript  from  the  celebrated  act  drawn 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  passed  in  1785,  for  the  freedom  of  religion. 

He  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  to  the  first  member  of  it,  a  clause, 
declaring  all  persons  who  disbelieved  in  a  Grod  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
i^mients,  as  incapable  of  being  received  as  witnesses  in  anv  Court  of  law  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  did  not  himself  consider  such  a  clause  alwolutely  necessary,  as  the 
same  thing  was  virtually  included  in  the  resolution,  or  not  contradicted  by  it :  but  it 
was  beet  to  add  the  clause  by  way  of  caution. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Brodnax  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  to  amend  the  second  member  of  the  resolution,  by  striking  out 
the  proviso  (which  disqualified  ministers  from  being  elected  to  the  Legislature.) 

inr.  Doddridfe  was  in  fiivour  of  the  motion.  He  disapproved  the  election  of  min- 
isters to  a  legimtive  body  as  much  as  most  men ;  but  he  would  not  vote  to  prevent 
the  people  fi^m  making  whom  they  would  their  Delegate  to  their  own  Hall  or  Legis- 
lation. He  considered  the  exclusion  as  at  war  with  me  principle  of  the  whole  reso- 
lution :  winch  allowed  men  to  promulgate  their  religious  opinions  free  from  all  politi- 
cal consequences;  but  the  language  of  this  proviso  wia—inUss  they  uttered  them  m 
the  puLpit,  then  they  must  be  disfranchised. 

Mr.  Brodnax  said,  the  ^rentleman  firom  Brooke  had  forgotten  the  Hall  of  Legislation. 
Ministers  might  vent  their  opinions  eyery  where,  and  any  where,  but  in  that  Hall. 
The  gentleman  from  Brooke  was  commonly  very  felicitous  in  appealing  to  the  ex- 


ple  of  other  States,  and  sometimes  carried  that  appeal  farther  tmm  he  was  disposed 
to  foUow  him.    He  believed,  all  the  States  in  the  Union  went  to  the  extent  of  this 


resolution,  and  many  of  them  much  &rther.  In  the  new  Constitution  of  New  York, 
which  had  been  lugged  in — (He  begged  pardon — which  had  been  brought  in  most 
gracefully)  into  this  debate,  ministers  were  disabled  from  holding  any  civil  office 
whatever.  Mr.  B.  disclaimed  all  want  of  respect  for  the  clergy,  eiUier  personally,  or 
in  their  clerical  capacity ;  but  there  was  a  jproper  place  for  them ;  and  tnat  place  was 
not  in  the  Legislative  HalL  He  entertained,  indeed,  no  fear  as  to  a  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  this  country.  The  fears  of  our  forefathers,  he  believed,  were 
vrell  founded:  but  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  division  of  the  Church  into  four,  five, 
or  nx,  he  might  almost  say  into  four,  five,  or  six  tliousand,  different  fragments,  ren- 
dered that  dimmer  nugatory.  This  was  the  best  and  strongest  of  all  guards  on  that 
siibjfiet.  But  Uiere  were  numerous  reasons  which  forbade  the  appearance  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  in  the  political  arena.  It  was  totally  inconsistent  with  their  sacer- 
dotal habits  and  sentiments ;  every  power  of  their  mind  ought  to  be,  and  he  believed, 
was,  turned  in  different  and  opposite  directions  from  temporal  legislation.  He  ad- 
Tertied  to  the  influence  (not  consciously  indulged)  of  sectarian  attachments,  and  its 
operation  on  all  questions  where  the  interests  of  a  sect  were  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
volved ;  and  the  influence  of  a  minister  over  the  numerous  individuals  attached  to 
him— both  of  which  were  foreign  to  impartial  legislation  on  his  part  or  impartial  judg- 
ment on  theirs. 

Mr.  Doddridge  assured  the  gentleman  firom  Dinwiddie.  that  he  did  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  pulpit  and  the  Hall  of  Legislation — having  seen  both  more  than 
once.  But  he  still  insisted  on  his  former  ground.  The  resolution  declared,  that  a 
man's  religious  opinions  shall  not  affect  his  civil  capacities :  but  the  proviso  declares, 
that  if  those  opinions  are  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  the  utterance  of  them  shall  affect  his 
civil  capacities,  even  to  disfranchisement.  At  the  poUs  he  should  probably  act  with 
the  gentleman ;  but  why  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  people  ? 

mt.  Cooke  considered  it  as  at  war  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institutions,  to  dis- 
firanchise  an  entire  class  of  our  citizens,  without  any  good  reason  assigned ;  a  class 
too,  which  he  considered  far  the  most  virtuous  and  efficient  in  the  community.  He 
imnsted  on  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Doddridge. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  that  it  was  precisely  because  he  wished  the  clergy  to  remain  what 
he  now  believed  them  to  be,  that  he  was  ag;ainst  striking  out  the  proviso.  Their  mas- 
ter had  said  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this^orld ;  he  had  commanded  hia  servants 
to  render  unto  Cassar  the  things  which  are  (^roar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's.  He  had  been  himself  willing;  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  his 
servants  ought  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  He. 

Mr.  Brodnax,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Doddridge  and  Mr.  Cooke,  observed,  that  a  proviso, 
ia,  of  course,  something  which  involves  a  discrepancy  and  exception.  It  might  be 
deemed  very  sinful  inhim  to  wish  to  exclude  ministers,  but  he  found  himself,  at  any 
rmte,  in  very  good  company.  The  exclusion  was  carried  yet  further  than  this  by  the 
old  c3onstitaUon  of  Virffinia.  He  called  it  the  old  Constitution :  he  luiew  it  wtui 
^>oken  of  very  commonly  now  with  great  contempt ;  and  perhaps  he  ought  to  beg 
pardon  lor  mentioning  it  at  all;  but  mis  old  Constitution  had  been  formed  by  men, 
not  half  wo  wise,  to  w  sure,  as  they,  (because,  as  the  Committee  had  been  informed 
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by  the  frentleman  from  ChesterBeld,  sons  were  youn^,  and  of  coune  wieer  than  their 
fathers^  but  by  men  who  had  some  little  reputation  in  their  day ;  and  those  men  had 
■aid  that  ministers  should  not  be  eligible  as  members  of  the  Governor's  Council.  He 
knew  that  the  act  on  Religious  Freedom  was  no  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  it  had 
received  universal  sanction  from  the  people  of  Virginia. 

But  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  New  York,  while  they  had  the  same  general  pro- 
vision on  the  subject  of  Keligious  Freedom,  added  besides  this  exclusion  of  the  clerm 
from  the  Legislature :  and  in  New  York  they  are  excluded  from  "  any  civil  or  rnihts^ 
place  or  office  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  on  the  ground  of  authority,  he  wag  not  prepared;  but  he  was 
informed  that  in  eighteen  States  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  this  Union,  ministers  are 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  civil  and  pohtical  rights  with  other  men.  He 
admitted,  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  did  treat  the  clergy  with  not  very  high  re- 
spect: but  probably  this  arose  from  old  habitudes  derived  from  England,  where  the 
clergy  were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  because  they  had  a  House  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  there  seemed  to1>e  but  a  single  question  to  be  settled ;  which  was, 
whether  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  formed  that  the  clergy  shall  be  dispoesessed  of 
all  modes  of  amassing  power  over  the  people.  Now,  there  were  two  modes  of  effect- 
ing this  object,  either  to  exclude  them  from  the  Legiskiture  j  or  to  divest  the  Legis- 
lature of  ail  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  subject  of  religion. 

If  the  Committee  adopted  the  latter  mode,  there  could  be  410  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  former. 

Under  tlie  existing  Constitution,  their  exclusion  is  persoiud  only :  the  Legislatur* 
may  give  them  any  degree  of  patronage,  and  any  amount  of  support,  but  not  a  seat  in 
the  Legislative  Hall.  But  they  now  proposed  to  forbid  the  Legislature's  gruitin^ 
them  any  aid  or  patronage,  and,  therefore  he  was  for  admitting  them  to  a  seat,  if  IIm 
people  chose  to  elect  them.     He  was  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Moore  was  opposed  to  it.  He  thought  any  clergyman  who  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  shewed  himself  unworthy  to  be  trusted  any 
where.  He  considered  their  habits  and  studies  as  totally  unfitting  them  for  pohtics; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  he  owned  that  he  was  afraid  of  them.  Keep  them  m  their 
proper  place,  and  there  is  no  danger ;  but  allow  them  to  be  connected  with  the  State 
m  any  way,  and  you  have  the  dreaded  union  of  Church  and  State  at  once. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  said  : 

To  me  this  is  a  most  unlooked-for  proposition.    There  is  not  one  single  article  of 
my  political  creed,  about  which  1  have  not  a  greater  disposition  to  doubt,  than  of  the 
propriety  of  excluding  a  class  of  men,  dedicated  to  the  office  of  religion,  from  the 
possession  of  political  power.    A  gentleman  told  us,  that  but  for  the  insertion  of  that 
proviso  in  the  Constitution,  he  should  be  for  excluding  them  from  the  Le^Iature.   I 
would,  much  rather  vote  to  strike  out  the  whole,  and  to  leave  the  Constitution  as  it 
no «7 stands;  and  for  this  plain  reason:  I  am,  and  have  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  a 
practical  man ;  and  when  I  meet  witli  legislative  provisions  of  this  kind,  I  rather 
smile  at  the  fears  which  dictated  them,  tlian  applaud  the  caution  they  exhibit     The 
Constitution  is  just  as  safe  without,  ab  with  them.    The  Legislature  of  Virginia  can- 
not, and  if  it  could,  it  dare  not,  attempt  such  le^slation  as  is  forbidden  in  the  body  of 
this  resolution.     I  feel  myself  perfectly  safe.    1  find,  somewhere  else,  a  provisioda 
that  we  shall  have  no  orders  of  nobility  in  this  country.     Who  dreams  that  we  ever 
can  ?  Sir,  when  the  time  shall  come  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  ripe  for  a 
union  of  Church  and  State,  or  for  orders  of  nobility  either,  they  will  have  them  in 
spite  of  all  the  moth-eaten  parchment  in  jour  archives.    I  fearlessly  pronooncey  that 
the  admission  of  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  mto  your  Legislative  Halls  is  huo  facto  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.    Sir,  are  there  no  other  considerations  which  weigh  with 
us  in  altering  ?  or  in  keeping  the  Constitution  as  it  is  ?   They  are  now  excluded. 
Are  there  no  other  considerations  ?  None  that  every  well  regulated  mind  belongin|^ 
to  the  clerical  profession  ought  of  itself  to  suggest  ?  I  have  had  the  pleasure  (I  ^ne 
about  to  say  1  have,  had  the  honor,  but  the  term  would  be  misplaced)  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  of  them :  with  men  of  the  most  unaffected  piety,  of  high  attainments  and 
great  talents ;  and  who,  moreover,  wer&  clothed  with  that  humiUty  which  is  the  AJpha 
and  Omega  of  the  christian  character — Yes,  Sir,  its  all  in  all :  and  I  never  knew  one 
of  them  who  dared  to  trust  himself  in  such  a  situation.   Not  one,  who  if  such  an  ofler 
had  l>een  made  him,  might  not  justly  have  said,  **  lead  us  not  into  temptation."     Sir, 
what  are  the  offices  of  me  clerical  body  ?  Do  they  not  mingle  with  all  classes  odT  so- 
ciety? and  above  all,  in  the  domestic  circle?  Is  not  their  influence  there  paramonnt 
to  that  of  all  others?  Is  it  not  their  duty  to  serve  a  master  whose  kingdom  is  not  o€ 
this  world  ?  As  well  to  reprove  as  to  console  ? 

Figure  to  yourself,  Sir,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  about  to  reprove  for  hie  aina. 
a  man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  his  county  j  having,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  MnMtilf 
«o  represent  that  county.    Sir,  this  is  no  exclusion  on  account  of  the  profonoB  cT  any 
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rions.  It  10  an  exclorion  of  an  occupation ;  of  an  occupation  incompatible  wiUi 
iischarge  of  the  daties  of  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  task 
of  legislation  is  at  war  with  the  duties  of  the  pastor.  The  two  are  utterly  incompati- 
ble. Sir,  no  man  can  busy  himstlf  in  electioneering,  (and  in. these  times  who  can  be 
elected  without  it?)  No  roan  can  mingle  in  Legislative  cabals;  1  say  no  man  can 
touch  that  pitch,  without  being  defiled.  No  man  can  so  employ  himself,  without  being 
disquaUfied  for  those  sacred  duties  which  ever^  minister  of  the  gospel  takes  upon  him- 
self; and  for  which  he  is  accountable,  not  to  ms  constituents  at  home,  but  to  the  God 
who  made  him;  and  who  will  call  him  to  a  much  more  rigorous  account  than  that  he 
Tenders  to  his  parishioners.  - 

Sir,  there  is  an  indecency  in  this  thing.  We  have  heard  much  about  exclusion  of 
the  ladies;  but  there  is  not  greater  indecency  and  incompatibiUty  in  a  woman*8 
thrusting  herself  into  a  political  assembly  and  all  its  cabals,  than  in  a  clergyman's  un- 
dertaking the  same  thing.  One  of  the  prreatest  masters  of  the  human  heajt,  and  of 
political  philosophy  too,  declares,  that  while  the  French  are  in  their  manners  more  de- . 
ferential  to  woman  than  any  other  people,  they  have  less  real  esteem  for  woman  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth. 

Let  me  illustrate  this.  The  Turk  shews  that  he  values  his  wife,  by  locking  her 
up  ;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  mistaken  mode  :  but  he  shews  that  he  estimates  the  value  of 
the  treasure,  bjr  putting  it  under  lock  and  key.  The  Frenchman  permits  his  wife  to 
mingle  in  political  aSairs ;  and  if  Madame  Koland  had  not  been  engaged  in  such  af^ 
fairs,  Madame  Roland  would  never  have  ascended  the  scaffold.  If  women  will  un- 
sex  themselves;  and  if  priests — (what  shall  I  say?)  will  degrade  themselves  by 
mingling  in  scenes  and  in  affiurs  for  which  their  function  renders  them  improper  and 
onfit,  they  must  take  the  consequences.  If  ladies  will  plunge  into  the  affairs  of  men, 
they  will  lose  the  deference  they  now  enjoy;  they  will  be  treated  roughly — ^like 
men.  Just  so  it  is  with  priests.  They  lose  all  the  deference  which  belongs,  and 
which  is  paid  to  their  office,  (whether  they  merit  it  or  no.) 

Sir,  rely  upon  it,  if  vou  permit  priests  to  be  made  members  of  the  Legislature,  they 
will  soon  constitute  a  large  portion  of  all  your  assemblies.  And  it  has  been  truly  said, 
that  no  countries  are  so  iU-govemed  as  those  which  were  ruled  by  the  counsels  of  wo- 
men, except  such  as  have  been  governed  by  the  counsels  of  priests. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  striking  out  the  proviso,  and  decided  in  the  negative ; 
onlj  twelve  members  rising  in  its  support.     (Mr.  Madison  being  one.) 

Mr.  Brodnax  now  moved  a  further  amendment,  to  be  added  at  the  close  of  the 
resolution,  viz: 

*'  Nor  shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  deprive  the  Legislature  of  the  power  of  incorpo- 
rating by  law,  the  trustees  or  directors  of  any  Theological  Seminary,  or  other  Reli- 
^ous  Society,  or  body  of  men  created  for  charitable  purposes,  or  the  advancement  of 
piety  and  learning,  so  as  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  im- 
mimities,  in  such  case,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Legislature  may  deem  ex- 
pedient and  proper.  But  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  during  all  future  time,  sBall 
possess  the  power  to  alter,  re-model,  or  entirely  repeal  such  charter,  or  act  of  incor- 
poration, whenever  they  shall  deem  it  expedient." 

Mr.  Griles  rose  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  poased 
opon  without  due  consideration.  He  then  went  into  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
injurioas  effect  of  the  incorporating  power,  when  the  corporations  were  of  a  civil  cha- 
racter, and  much  more  when  they  were  of  a  religious  description.  He  considered 
their  multiplication  a  serious  evil  which  had  already  accomplished  much  mischief, 
and  which  threatened  much  more.  They  were  bodies  very  irresponsible,  and  were 
grndually  absorbing  to  themselves  all  the  powers  of  the  Legislature.  He  dwelt  es- 
pecially upon  the  injurious  effects  of  Banks ;  and  he  hoped  no  sanction  would  be 
introduced  into  the  Constitution,  tending  to  encourage  the  Legislature  in  granting 
incorporations  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Brodnax  spoke  in  reply.  He  agreed  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  that  gen- 
tleman, but  contended  that  the  amendment  he  had  offered  went  to  modify,  ana  re- 
strain, not  to  increase  the  evil.  The  Legislature  had  now  Constitutional  liberty  to  in- 
corporate Theological  Seminaries,  and  it  once  incorporated,  their  charters  could  not 
be  altered  or  revoked,  unless  legally  forfeited :  But  this  amendment  conferred  on  the 
Liegislature,  power  to  alter  or  amend  their  charters  at  pleasure.  He  spoke  of  the  de- 
gradation of  being  obliged  to  send  young  men  who  were  seeking,  and  who^ould  get, 
and  ought  to  get,  a  clerical  education,  <wrf  of  the  State  to  be  edocoted"  Two  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries  raised  by  Virginia  capital,  and  supplied  with  Virginia  students,  had, 
tbroogh  sheer  necessity,  been  built  and  incorporated,  beyond  tlie  Emits  of  the  State, 
because  they  could  not  be  incorporated  within  it.  He  denied  that  the  amendment 
gave  any  preference  to  one  sect  over  another;  and,  as  there  would  be  a  ministry  in 
society,  and  that  ministry  must  posdess  great  influence,  was  it  not  better  to  provide 
the  me^DB  of  giving  them  a  becoming  education  ?  As  to  the  danger  of  Church  and 
State,  It  was  a  chimera.    Not  one-devenih  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
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were  members  of  a  church  of  any  denomination  whatever:  and  when  it  wu  remem- 
bered into  how  many  various  and  incompatible  sects,  this  small  fraction  was  itself  di- 
vided, all  fears  of  any  thing  like  a  religious  establishment  in  this  country,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  visionary  in  the  extreme.  He  dW  not  believe,  that  any  one  sect 
would  wish,  or  accept  such  a  distinction  if  it  were  offered  to  them :  and  sure  he  was^ 
that  if  they  should,  all  the  other  sects  would  be  in  hostiUty  to  them  immediately. 
The  experience  of  Elngland  on  this  subject,  had  taught  a  lesson  which  could  never  be 
forgotten.  Union  y9i&  the  State  was  deadly  in  its  effect  on  any  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  none  in  this  country  were  so  weak  as  to  desire  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  said,  that  every  argument  he  had  heard  fW>m  Mr.  B.  went 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  religious  establishment  For  himself,  he  had  no  partiality 
for  religious  incorporations  of  any  sort.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  abhorrence 
to  them  in  every  form.  He  had  many  objections  against  them ;  but  Having  beard  no 
good  reasons  brought  forward  to  prove  that  any  advantage  would  attend  them,  (those 
hitherto  used  only  professed  to  shew  that  they  would  be  attended  with  no  danger,)  he 
should  urge  but  one  objection,  and  that  was,  that  one  feature  of  such  instituti(H)s  most 
be,  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  compel  persons  to  the  support  of  religion.  If  not« 
they  were  of  no  use ;  and  all  such  compulsion  was  incompatible  with  the  spirit  m 
Christianity.  He,  as  a  republican,  should  vote  against  compelling  any  person  to  sup- 
port any  ministry  whatever. 

Mr.  Brodnax  rejoined.  The  Reverend,  or  the  Right  Reverend  gentleman  from 
Brooke,  has  discovered  an  objection  to  his  amendment,  which,  he  conressed  had  never 
entered  into  his  brain.  He  must  certainly  have  been  very  unhappy  either  in  the  se- 
lection or  the  expression  of  his  argument,  if  he  had  conveyed  no  better  idea  of  his 
meaning.  The  Rev.  gentieman  said,  he  had  pointed  out  no  good  consequence  whAt- 
ever,  asJikely  to  attend  Theolo^cal  Seminaries.  He  hoped  they  would,  at  least,  hare 
this  good  effect,  to  teach  ministers  of  the  gospel  good  morals  and  good  manners. 
The  gentleman  had  said,  that  such  incorporations  could  be  of  no  use,  unless  they 
compelled  contributions  to  the  support  of  their  ministry:  but  could  the  ^ntle- 
man  forget  that  in  the  body  of  the  resolution,  such  a  power  is  ex{nessly  nrohibitad, 
not  to  a  mere  corporation,  but  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ?  a  clause  whicn  had  been 
introduced  with  the  precise  view  to  prevent  that  compulsion  which  some  other  States 
had  sanctioned. 

The  question  bein^  now  taken  on  the  amendment,  it  was  promptly  negatiredy 
twelve  only  rising  in  its  favour. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  resolutions  were  passed  over  without  amendment.  Tliej 
read  as  follows : 

10.  *<  Resolvedf  That  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  expose  fado  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  ought  to  be  passed." 

11.  **  Resolved,  That  private  property  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  public  uses  without 
just  compensation." 

The  Cfommittee  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  twelfth  resolution,  which  is  in  the 
following  words: 

12.  "  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  receive  for  their  serviceB, 
a  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  b«t  no 
law  increasing  the  compensation  of  members  of^the  Legislature  shall  take  efl«ct,  nntO 
the  end  of  the  next  annual  session  after  the  said  law  may  have  been  enacted." 

Mr.  Nay  lor  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "  end"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word 
"  commencement" 

Mr.  Chapman  of  Giles,  (who  had  introduced  this  resolution  in  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee,)  explained  the  reason  why  he  did  not  wish  the  amendment  to  prefaiJ.  Sop. 
posing  a  Legislature,  sitting  this  year,  to  pass  a  resolution  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
wages  of  a  Representative :  and  supposing  the  people  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  was 
done :  when  the  Legislature  meets  the  next  year,  tiiey  must  meet  under  that  law,  sBd 
receive  the  extra  compensation,  until  time  should  elapse  to  pass  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
law.  This  he  was  desirous  to  avoid ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  he  would  not  have  the 
law  take  effect,  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Then  there  would  be  ample  leisure  to  oon- 
sider  the  subject,  and  to  introduce,  mature,  and  pass  a  bill  for  the  repeal,  if  it  shovld 
be  deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  Naylor  thought  this  was  an  excess  of  caution ;  it  was  looking  too  far  ahead  to  le 
gislate  at  the  distance  of  two  sessions  off.  If  the  people  shall  be  dissatisfied,  accordinc 
to  the  case  put  by  the  gentieman,  the  remedy  is  easy.  Let  there  be  an  undentuMl- 
ing  that  the  extra  wages  shall  not  be  received. 

The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  was  negatived.    Ayes  37,  Noes  50. 

The  thirteenth  resolution,  which  is  the  last  reported  by  the  Legislative  Conmiittee, 
was  men  passed  by  without  amendment.     It  is  in  the  words  following : 

Rewlved,  That  no  Senator  or  Delegate  sha]l,during  the  term  for  which  he  i 
nave  been  elected,  be  appomted  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  State,  J- 
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tbdi  have  been  created,  or  the  emolmnents  of  which  shall  hare  been  increaMd  datiBg 
■Qch  term,  except  such  offices  as  may  be  filled  by  elections  by  the  people." 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  to  take  up  the  second  resolution,  (on  the  snbject  of  the 
census,)  but  afEer  some  conversation  as  to  the  next  snbject  to  be  considered, 

Ifr.  Nicholas  moved  that  the  Committee  rise :  the  motion  prevailed.  Ayes  44 
Noes42.  ^         ' 

The  Ck>mmittee  rose  accordingly. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  a  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  vix; 

*'  Ruotvedf  That  all  taxes  on  lands,  slaves,  and  horses,' shall  be  founded  on  a  fair  as- 
sessment of  their  value,  that  no  one  of  these  subjects  shall  be  taxed  separately  fixMn  the 
other  two,  and  that  when  taxed,  the  same  rate  shall  be  charged  and  levied  upon  all." 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  take  up  the  second  resolution  about  the  census;  and  then 
proposed  the  fSlowing  substitute  to  his  former  proposition : 

Second  resolution,  second  line,  after  '^  taken,' ^strike  out  to  the  end  of  the  resolution, 
and  insert  '*  in  the  year  1835,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafier,  and  upon  every  such 
census  being  taken,  and  also  upon  the  next  census  taken  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  a  new  apportionment  of  Representation  shall  be  made,  according  to 
the  principles  declared  m  the  foregoing  resolution,  Hf  the  state  of  the  population  diall 
have  so  cnanged,  as  to  render  the  same  necessary,)  and  upon  every  apportionment 
hereafter  to  ^  made,  there  shall  be  a  new  assessment  of  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.*' 

Mr.  Massie  then  moved  that  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Oordon  be  printed  for 
,  the  use  of  the  members ;  and  Mr.  Goode  made  a  similar  motion  respecting  Mr.  Dod- 
'dridlga's  amendment  in  relation  to  the  census;  and  the  printing  was  ordered  acoord* 
ingly. 

And  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  Novxmbbr  36, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglass  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  Convention  passed  an  order,  authorising  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  have  such  printing  executed,  as  they  might  judge  conducive 
to  the  dis|»atch  of  the  public  business ;  and  then. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macrae,  certain  documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  at  first,  in  the  Chair; 
but,  his  voice  being  impaired  by  a  severe  cold,  he  soon  after  requested  Mr.  P.  P.  Bar- 
boor  to  take  his  place  as  Chairman. 

And  the  question  beinff  on  the  following  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  to 
the  second  resolution  of  ue  Legislative  Committee: 

Second  resolution,  second  line,  after  <*  taken,"  strike  out  to  the  end  of  the  resola- 
tion,  and  insert  <*  in  the  year  1835,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafier,  and  upon  every 
such  Census  being  taken,  and  also  upon  the  next  Census  taken  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  a  new  apportionment  of  representation  shall  be  made,  according 
to  the  principles  declared  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  (if  the  state  of  the  population 
shall  have  so  changed,  as  to  render  the  same  necessary,)  and  upon  every  apportion- 
ment hereafter  to  be  made,  there  shall  be  a  new  assessment  of  lands  for  mt  purposes 
of  taxation." 

Mr.  Johnson  objected  to  the  amendment,  and  stated  the  expense  which  would  have 
to  be  incurred,  if  an  assessment  was  made  every  five  years,  (reckoning  the  State  and 
Federal  Census :)  he  referred  to  a  statement  from  the  Auditor's  Office,  for  the  expense 
of  the  last  assessment  of  lands,  to  shew  that  it  cost  $51,999  94.  This  would  occja 
every  ten  years^  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  Census.  He  concluded  with  a  motion, 
that  this  resolution  be,  for  the  present,  passed  over,  which  was  carried. 

The  fifth  resolution,  which  is  in  these  words,  was  also  passed  by: 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, so  that  the  same  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty." 

The  Conunittee  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  sixth  resolution,  which  reads  as  fi>l- 
lows: 

^  Resoivedy  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this  State, 
who  is  not  at  least  thirty  years  of  age." 

Mr.  Ratify  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out  the  word  '*  thirty"  and 
ineerting  "  twenty-five." 

In  airport  of  this  amendment,  he  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 
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Mr  Chainnanr-I  etamiA  wree  to  the  resdution  which  requires  tibe  age  to  be  lonM 
in  the  Constitution  we  are  endeavouring  to  make,  than  m  the  cdd  ConstituUon,  with- 
out very  etromr  reaaons  to  justify  the  change.  For,  although  we  have  heard  very 
many  and  irreS  complaint^  from  various  parts  of  the  State  agamst  the  ConaUtution, 
in  most  parts  of  its  organisation,  yet  I  have  never  heard  a  whisper  of  disapprobation 
from  any  portion  of  the  Ck)mmonw^th,  or  from  any  man^  that  the  Senators  were  not 
of  sufficient  age  at  twenty-five,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Ihis  part  of  the  Constrtntion, 
heretofore,  has  been  considered  by  aU,  free  from  exception,  until  we  have  met  in 
Convention,  and  an  imaginary  evil  is  now  supposed  to  exist  And  yet  gentlemen, 
who  are  very  unwilling  to  make,  and  resist  wiUi  all  their  force  and  power  of  argu- 
ment, any  and  everychange  in  those  very  great  defects  in  the  Constitution  which 
have  compelled  the  people  to  convene  this  Ck)nvention  to  remove,  seem  determined 
to  change  some  of  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  now  pUce  no  restraint  upon 
the  people.  But,  such  parts  of  the  Constitution  as  the  people  have  demanded  ehal]  be 
so  altered  or  amended,  whereby  they  shall  have  greater  power  in  the  Qovemment 
than  they  have  heretofore  possessed,  are  to  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable,  and  & 
strong  Umitation  put  upon  their  right  of  electing  tiie  man  of  their  choice,  who  they 
desire  to  be  their  representative,  and  upon  the  suppositipn  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  merits  of  old  and  young  men ;  the  young  man  without  experience,  and 
the  old  man  who  has  not  profited  by  experience. 

Has  a  single  or  soUtary  instance  been  quoted,  where  the  Commonwealth  has  re- 
ceived any  injury  fix)m  the  very  numerous  number  of  young  men  of  great  merit  and 
promise,  which  tne  people,  the  fireeholders,  have  introduced  into  their  two  Houses  of 
Ueneral  Assembly,  that  thereby  in  early  life,  they  may  acquire  those  usefoJ  and  ne-. 
cessary  accomplishments,  which  will  in  due  time  fit  them  for  the  Councils  of  the 
Union  ?  The  people  are  to  be  restricted  from  selecting  a  man  under  thirty  years  of 
affe,  to  deliberate  with  grave  Senators,  who  will  be  quick  to  correct  any  error  which 
will  lead  him  from  his  duty ;  but  Bhotdd  his  aged  companions  in  the  Senate,  not  re- 
strain the  youUifiil  Senators  of  twenty-five  years  from  doing  wrong,  his  constituents 
will,  at  the  next  election,  apply  the  corrective.  You  add  restriction  upon  the  people 
when  they  elect  or  appoint  to  office,  but  when  the  General  Assembly  or  your  Execn- 
tive  elect  or  appoint  to  office,  no  restriction  will  then  be  met  with  in  your  Constitn- 
tion.  Your  Judges,  your  Generals,  your  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  all  the  hoet  of  dvil 
and  military  officers,  will  be  created  without  the  requisite  of  any  qualification  of  age: 
I  might  add  your  Councillors  of  State;  but  they  are  dead,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle 
can  bring  to  hfe.  The  only  cases  where  age  will  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  office, 
is,  when  the  people  choose ;  then  they  are  to  be  restrained  in  their  election,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  election  of  the  Governor,  who  is  to  be  thn^ 
years  of  age  and  elected  by  the  people,  as  seems  to  be  at  Uus  time  the  determination 
of  the  Convention,  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  adhered  to. 

When  we  consider  the  reduction  we  are  making  of  the  number  of  Legislators,  uid 
that  half  the  counties  which  heretofore  have  been  privileged  witii  two  Law-givers, 
will  hereafter  only  have  one,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  they  will  be  more  solicit- 
ous upon  whom  their  choice  will  fall,  and  will  select  their  brightest  man,  be  he 
young  or  old.  A  majority  of  the  States  finding  no  evil  resulting,  from  permitting 
their  young  men  early  in  life  to  enter  into  their  service  in  deliberative  aesembtiee, 
have  required  the  age  of  twenty-one  for  a  Representative,  and  twenty-five  for  a  Sena- 
tor ;  and  some  of  these  modem  Constitutions  may  have  been  copied  from  the  Virginin 
Constitution,  which  is  not  only  the  oldest  written  Constitution  of  any  of  the  States  of 
this  Confederation,  but  it  is  believed  it  is  the  oldest  written  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  world.  Why  then  shall  we  change  this  feature  which  has  been  approver} ? 
Sir,  the  people  may,  can,  and  outrfu  to  be  trusted,  to  select  witiiout  restriction  as  to 
age  after  twenty-five,  whosoever  they  wish  to  be  their  rulers.  It  will  not  do  so  often 
to  say,  that  the  citizens  of  Virginia  are  so  virtuous,  wise  and  independent  in  votingr 
viva  voce  for  their  if^nts,  and  yet  restrain  them  from  promotin|g  their  interest  by  se- 
lecting a  rising  gemus  of  great  expectations  to  advocate  their  rights.  By  thb  resohi- 
tion,  you  compel  them  to  turn  away  from  a  man  who  has  every  qualifi^tion  except 
age,  to  another  who  has  no  other  qualification.  But,  Sir,  so  uur  from  this  provieiai 
producing  mischief,  and  I  think  it  has  produced  none,  for  none  has  been  stateA  or 
complained  of,  it  has  produced  much  good.  Soon  after  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
three  venerable  genUemen  who  stand  at  the  head  of  this  Convention,  (Ex-rresidents 
Madison  and  Monroe,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,)  entered  into  the  service  of  Viijgi- 
nia :  to  these  I  mdy  add  the  genUeman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell.)  Another  gen- 
tleman from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Grigsby,)  in  this  Convention,  is  not  now  twenty-three  yesm 
old,  and  yet  he  has  been  twice  elected  by  the  citizens  of  that  Borough,  to  repfseent 
them  in  General  Assembly.  I  may  mention  the  names  of  many  more  illustnous  eiti> 
J?k"  ?^  Virginia  to  justiQr  my  motion ;  one  more  I  will  refer  to,  the  gentleman  from 
Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  when  elected  to  Congress,  it  was  supposed  he  had  net 
acquired  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  (which  I  bel^ve  was  the  fiwst,)  and  wfaftn  cdled 
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upon  to  take  the  Qsval  oaths  in  the  Hall  of  ih^  Representativet  of  the  Nalioii,  the 
Speaker  demanded  as  by  authority,  "  iSer,  are  wm  tweniy-fioe  years  old  f "  The  reply 
or  the  young  Statesman  struck  hun  dumb  :  "  Go  and  ask  mt  Cokstitumts ;"  and 
that  was  the  proper  reply.  His  constituents  were  the  riirhtful  judges  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  if  that  gentleman  had  studied  'from  that  to  this  time,^  an  answer  more 
proper  to  have  been  given,  he  would  not  have  succeedtid. 

A  newspaper  I  have  received  this  morning,  gives  the  am  of  the  fifty-six  illustrious 
men  at  the  time  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

Edward  Rutledge  was  twenty-six  years  old,  Thomas  Lynch,  jr.  twenty-seven; 
Thomas  Heyward,  jr.  thirty.  These  three,  the  youngest  of  the  fifty-six.  were  from 
South  Carolina.  Benjamin  Rush  thirty;  Elbridfe  Gerry  thuty-one;  William  Hooper 
thirty-one ;  Thomas  Stone  thirty-two ;  Thomas  Jefferson  thirty-three ;  James  Wilson 
thirty-three. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  the  first  entrance  into  public  life  of  these  men,  was  in  that 
ffiorions  Congress,  and  I  may  safely  presume,  that  they  had  often  been  chosen  by 
Sieir  countrymen,  to  fill  public  stations,  before  they  were  selected  for  that  great  and 
trying  occasjon. 

Wuliam  Pitt  the  younger,  who  is  considered  by  Englishmen,  the  wisest  Minister 
England  ever  had,  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  that  wonderful  people,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  sustained  himself  against  every  opposition, 
for  twenty -tluree  years,  and  until  his  d^ath. 

Taking  the  example  of  our  own  and  other  States  and  countries,  it  does  appear  to 
me,  that  the  restriction  upon  the  people  which  we  are  about  to  impose  in  choosing  their 
Representatives,  is  not  necessary,  and  therefore  I  have  made  the  motion. 
'   Mr.  Joynes  addressed  the  Committee,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, — ^The  resolutions  relative  to  the  ages  of  Senators  and  Delegates, 
having  been  adopted  in  the  Legislative  Committee  on  my  motion,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
expected  of  me  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  propose  to  change  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Constitution  on  these  subjects.  I  confess  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
matter  oi  very  great  impartance,  that  Senators  should  be  thirty,  rather  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  but  there  are  several  considerations  which  induce  me  to  prefer  thirty  as 
the  ase  of  Senators.  There  is  no  general  rule  without  exceptions ;  and  I  admit,  that 
one  m  the  greatest  Statesmen  England  ever  produced,  was  Prime  Minister  of  that 
Kingdom  at  much  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  And  our  own  country  has  produced 
some  splendid  examples  of  very  early  developments  of  great  powers  of  mind.  Some  of 
the  greatest  orators  the  world  has  ever  known,  have  attained  very  high  distinction 
before  the  age  of  thirty ;  but  these  exceptions  do  not  diiqprove  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed change. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fit  a  man  for  the  duties  of  a  Senator,  that  he  sliould  be  a  man  of 
Inilliant  genius,  or  great  powers  of  eloquence ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  pos- 
sess a  maturity  of  iudgment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State,  which  very  few  young  men  possess.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  should  be 
retained  at  its  present  number  of  twenty-four  members ;  and  a  bare  majority  being 
necessary  to  form  a  quorum,  the  votes  of  seven  members  (which  is  a  majonty  of  a 
majoritv,)  will  be  sufficient  to  enact  or  repeal  tlie  most  iipportant  laws.  The  territory 
^  Virginia,  from  its  extent  and  fertility,  is  able  to  sustain  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  its  present  population ;  and  with  this  increased  population,  and  from  other 
causes,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  new  interests  will  spring  up,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  increased  population,  and  however  diversified  may  be  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety,  it  is  proposed  forever  to  limit  the  number  of  Senators  to  twenty-four. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  legislation,  it  is  proposed  in  the  Conyention 
to  confer  new  and  important  powers  on  the  Senate.  It  Lb  proposed,  to  give  to  the 
Senate  the  power  of  trying  all  impeachments — to  give  it  a  concurrent  vote  with  the 
House  of  Delegates  in  the  appointment  of  all  important  officers  of  the  Grovemment,  or 
to  constitute  it  as  a  Council,  by  whose  advice  and  consent,  the  Governor  is  to  make 
such  appointments ;  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  give  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Dele* 
gates,  by  ameurrerU  vote^  the  power  or  removing  Judges  from  office.  All  these  im- 
portant powers  to  be  exercised  by  twenty-four  men,  it  seems  to  me,  require  that  these 
twenty-four  men,  should  be  men  who  possess  great  wisdom  and  experience,  and  that 
maturity  of  judgment  and  discretion,  which  oee  alone  can  give. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  consideration  which  it  appears  to  me,  is  enti- 
tled to  some  weight  upon  this  subject.  Although  I  ardently  hope  that  the  Unicm  of 
these  States  may  be  perpetual,  yet  in  modem  times,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  so 
frequently  spoken  of,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  that  is  not  merely  a 
posMble  event.  If  such  a  catastrophe  should  ever  happen  to  this  confederacy,  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  will  not  then,  as  at  present,  be  confined  to  legislation  for  the 
internal  concerns  of  Uie  State,  but  other  new  and  important  duties  wm  devolve  upon 
them  in  reference  to  the  connexion  of  Virginia,  with  the  great  family  <^jiationfl.  Such 
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important  datieB  as  would  tlien  devolTO  upon  the  Legislature,  oujHit  not  to  be  per- 
formed, except  by  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  the  eons  of  Virginia. 

It  is  said  I  tnat  the  people  may  be  safely  trusted  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  office ,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  electing  a  man  to  the  Senate  who  is  not  well  qualified  for  the  station.  I  should 
be  the  last  man  to  question  the  competency  of  the  people  to  decide  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates  for  office;  or  to  impose  any  improper  restrictions  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretion  j  but  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  upon  this  subject  prove  too 
much.  The  restraints  imposed  by  a  people  upon  themselves  in  their  fundamental 
laws,  are  restraints  imposed  by  them  for  tneir  own  benefit.  If  no  restraint  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  right  of  selection  by  the  people,  why  do  gentlemen  propose  that 
Senators  should  be  twenty-fioe  years  of  age  ?  Why  not  trust  the  people  to  elect  Sena- 
tors at  twenty -one  years  of  a^e  ?  Nay,  Sir,  even  less  than  twenty-one ;  for,  I  dare  say 
that  same  young  men  might  be  found  even  under  twenty-one,  who  would,  possibly, 
make  good  Senators. 

The  same  argument  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States^  The  wise  men  who  made  that  Constitution,  reouired  the  President  to  be 
thirty-five,  Senators  thirty,  and  Representatives  twenty-nve  years  of  age;  and  the 
Constitution  having  been  adopted  by  the  people,  shews  that  they  approved  of  those 
limitationB  on  their  own  discretion.  The  united  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  sufficient  to  elect  to  the  Presidential  Chair  the  most  distin^ished 
man  in  the  nation,  unless  he  were  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Why  not  remove  ul  theee 
Constitutional  restraints,  and  confide  to  the  oiBcretion  of  the  people  and  to  the  State 
Legislatures,  the  power  of  electing  a  President,  Senators  and  Representatives,  of 
whatever  ages  they  choose  ?  The  people  of  other  States  have  thought  it  wise  to  im- 
pose limitations  upon  themselves  in  their  Constitutions  upon  this  subject  In  four  of 
the  States,  Senators  are  required  to  be  thirty  years  of  age,  in  one  twenty-eight,  in  four 
twenty-seven,  in  one  twenty-six,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  States,  twenty-five  years 
of  age  are  required.  In  two  of  the  States,  Representatives  are  required  to  be  twen^> 
five  years  of  age,  in  three  twenty-four,  and  in  one  twenty-two. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  it  much  more  important  to  require  Delegates  to  be 
twenty-five,  than  Senators  thirty  years  of  age.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five,  young  men  ou^ht  to  be  engaged  in  study,  and  in  preparing  themselves 
to  become  members  of  the  Legislature ;  and  the  observation  of  every  man  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  or  Delegates,  I  am  sure,  has  furnished  him  with  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  young  men  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  that  House,  who  had 
not  sufficient  experience  and  judgment  to  fit  them  to  be  Legislators. 

I  know  that  some  gentlemen  are  opposed  to  changing  the  existing  state  of  things, 
unless  great  practical  evils  have  resulted  from  them.  Innovations  upon  established 
regulations  on  important  subjecte,  I  admit,  ought  to  be  cautiously  made ;  but  in  the 
proposed  changes,  no  possible  danger  can  arise.  If  the  proposed  changes  would  ez- 
cluae  some  young  men  well  Qualified,  they  would  also,  probably,  exclude  more  who 
had  not  sufficient  experience  tor  the  important  duties  or  legislation;  and  those  who 
were  qualified,  would  be  still  better  qualified,  after  a  few  more  years  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bayly  was  negatived — Ayes  37,  Noes 
45.    (Mr.  Marshall  J^e,  Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe,  JVb.) 

The  seventh  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

<'  Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  this  State,  who  is  not  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age." 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  amend  it,  so  as  to  make  the  age  of  a  Delegate  twenty-one 
instead  of  twenty-five. 

Mr.  Doddridge  opposed  the  motion,  and  it  was  lost — Ayes  37.  (Mr.  Madisoo. 
among  the  Ayes.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  oonsideratiaii  of 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  first  resolution  having  been  read  as  follows : 

<<  Resolved^  That  the  Chief  Executive  Office  of  this  Commonwealth,  ought  to  be 
vested  in  a  Governor." 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  the  following  amendment: 

<<  To  be  elected  once  in  every  three  years,  at  the  time  of  the  general  annual  elec^ 
tions,  by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Genecel 
Assembly." 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  by  inserting  tbtt 
words  <<  most  numerous  branch  of,"  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  D.  as  a  modificatkn. 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  words  after  *^  eleot* 
•d/*  and  inserting  «  to  be  elected  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly." 

Leiffh  said  here  was  a  proposition  of  the  Legislative  Committee  to  elect  a  Go- 
remor.    The  second  resolution  is  to  abolish  the  Council.    The  proposition  of  the 
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gOAtleman  from  Brooke,  is  to  ^ve  the  election  to  the  qualified  votera.  If  this  amend- 
Dient  were  rejected,  the, Constitution  would  stand  as  it  now  stands.  He  wished  to 
know  if  such  be  the  fact. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  who  said  that  if  no  proposition  to  amend  were  car- 
ried, the  Constitution  would  remain  as  it  was,  Mr.  Leigh  withdrew  his  motion  to 
amend. 

Mr.  Leigh  then  called  upon  gentlemen  for  some  reasons,  founded  on  practical  views, 
for  the  chan^  they  required.     Upon  them  was  the  onus  probandi. 

Mr.  Powell  regretted  that  the  state  of  his  voice  prevented  him  fh)m  taking  the 
course  which  he  otherwise  would,  by  presenting  tlie  amendment  which  he  had  him- 
self moved  to  this  whole  report.  Mr.  t.  then  moved  to  pass  by  the  resolution,  and  to 
take  up  the  other  reports. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said  he  did  not  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had  any 
nght  to  call  upon  him  to  answer  interrogatories.  It  was  a  practice  growing  upon  the 
Convention.  He  had  been  a  few  days  ago  charged  with  being  cognizant  of  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Delegates,  when  he  was  not  a  member  of  that  branch,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  explain,  and  to  deny  that  he  was  a  member;  and  the  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  ask  him  questions  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  certain  cases.  He  denied 
this  right,  and  declared  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  proposition,  or  to  submit  it  to  a  silent  vote.  He  suggested  to  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick,  to  pennit  the  question  now  to  be  taken  on  the  report,  and  reserve  his 
argument  for  a  future  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Fowell  persisted  in  his  motion,  and  ^ve  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  view 
the  election  of  the  Grovemor,  as  the  most  important  question  which  was  likely  to  arise 
in  the  consideration  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Mercer  said  that  as  it  was  at  his  instance,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  taken  up,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations,  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell).  If  he  thought  that  the 
^ntleman  from  Frederick,  from  his  present  indisposition,  would  do  any  injustice  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  substitute  which  he  submitted,  for  the  Executive  report,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  press  the  decision  at  the  present  time.  But  if  that  gentleman  would 
reflect  and  perceive  the  converse  of  his  argument,  he  would  find  that  we  were  invol- 
ved in  the  same  ^fficulty  from  which  he  wished  to  extricate  himself.  On  this  prin- 
ciple we  cannot  proceed  one  step ;  we  cannot  move  at  all.  It  was  objected  the  other 
day  when  it  was  proposed  to  take  this  report  under  consideration,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper, until  we  had  settled  the  whole  basis  of  Representation.  There  is  no  report, 
which  does  not,  in  part,  involve  in  its  consideration,  that  of  another  report.  The 
Kxecutive  depends  on  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial  on  both  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Departments.  W6  cannot  decide  any  proposition  separately  :  ever^  ques- 
tion is  arguea  hypothetically  in  the  Committee,  and  inferences  are  drawn  in  this 
manner.  Suppose  the  Executive  power  is  to  be  enlarged,  then  we  are  to  consider 
tlie  expediency  of  vesting  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  people ;  if  the  Executive 
powers  remain  as  they  are,  then  we  must  consider  whether  ne  is  to  be  appointed  ac- 
eording  to  the  present  Constitution.  At  last  when  we  have  settled  the  question  in 
the  Committee,  we  then  go  into  the  House,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  prin- 
ciples of  the  proposition,  and  we  can  vote  and  decide,  not  hvpometicallv.  If  then  it 
was  decided,  that  the  Executive  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  he  would  vote  to  give 
him  powers  to  act  independently  of  the  Legislature.  If^the  Executive  was  made  the 
creature  of  the  Legislature,  he  would  regulate  his  vote  accordingly.  He  said  the  gen- 
tleman from  Frederick,  would  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  substitute  heretmer. 
The  Executive  report  will  be  open  to  amendment :  he  hoped,  therefore,  he  would  with- 
draw his  motion,  so  that  the  report  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  Leigh  asked,  if  it  was  or  was  not  parliamentary,  to  ask  of  the  friends  of  a  pro- 
position to  give  their  reasons  for  it. 

The  Chair  said  there  wa.i  no  parliamentary  rule  on  the  subject.    The  only  rule  is 
to  avoid  personalitv,  and  imputation  of  motive. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  be  was  sure  he  had  attributed  no  personal  motive.  He  asked  the 
grentleman  from  Brooke,  if  he  supposed,  he  had  any  authority  for  carrying  a  propo- 
tfittontbroujgh  the  House,  without  assigning  any  reasons,  or,  if  he  had  a  right  to  take 
offence  against  any  one  for  requiring  reasons.^  He  wished  to  know,  if  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  system  which  has  all  the  sanctions  of  time  in  its  favour,  was  to  be  at 
once  changed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman,  without  any  reasons  being  a«- 
migned.  He  had  thought  our  object  was  to  compare  our  reasons,  and  he  was  willing 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  any  change  of  reasons.  When  he  submitted  a  pro- 
poeation,  he  considered  himself  required  to  state  any  reasons  without  any  specific 

Mr.  Doddridire  wished  to  say  one  word.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had 
maide  an  amendinent  to  his  proposition,  and  before  he  sat  down,  seemed  to  call  on  him 
in  a  eomewhat  peremptory  manner.    He  stated  that  he  was  as  little  disposed  as  any 
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man  to  look  at  the  condact  of  any  one  in  an  unfavourable  view  >  and  was  as  readj  to 
make  this  explanation  to  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  as  to  any  gentleman.  He 
said,  that  as  tnis  proposition  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  subject  had  been 
sufficiently  discussed,  he  had  a  right  to  leave  the  question  to  be  taken,  without  giving 
any  reasons. 

After  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Powell  withdrew  his 
motion  to  pass  by  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  would  now  assign  his  reasons  for  the  proposed  change  in 
the  Executive,  and  he  would  do  so,  without  adverting  to  an^r  of  the  existing  abuaee  in 
its  constitution.  In  the  first  place,  he  objected  in  theory  to  its  power  of  appointment, 
as  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Executive  Department  should  undergo  a  new  organiza- 
tion. If  we  are  agreed  on.  any  one  principle  which  has  been  discussed  amongst  us,  it 
is  that  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government^ 
should  be  separated,  and  that  the  duties  of  neither  should  be  exercised  by  another  de- 
partment.   This,  with  some  exceptions,  would  be  admitted  as  a  general  rule. 

What  is  the  Executive  of  Virgmia?  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  an  emana- 
tion of  the  Legislative  power.  He  is  appointed  every  vear,  and  is  responsible,  only 
to  those  to  whom  he  is  looking  for  a  re-appointment.  And  the  Executive  Magiotrate 
bv  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  deprived  of  all  E^xecutive  power. 
By  a  construction  which  was  given  to  it,  in  the  time  ot  General  Wood,  it  was  decided, 
that  when  the  Executive  Council  was  divided,  the  Grovemor  had  no  power  to  give  a 
casting  vote.  This  was  the  prevailing  doctrine  to  the  present  time.  The  Governor 
reauires  no  other  qualification,  than  to  be  a  gentleman,  to  be  enabled  to  fill  his  office. 
All  he  has  to  do,  is  to  write  his  name  when  commanded;  and  not  till  he  is  com- 
manded by  the  Executive  Council,  can  he  do  so.  He  is  the  creature  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  not  of  the  people,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the  Legislature  alone,  except  when 
the  process  of  impeachment  is  resorted  to;  and  firom  the  tenure  of  office,  it  would  be 
useless.  He  understood  from  the  Notes  of  Mr.  JefiTerson,  that  the  Executive  was 
nothing  but  an  emanation  of  the  Legislative  power.  He  had  not  the  Notes  here  now, 
but  heliad  read  them  so  often,  and  Uiey  nuude  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  ha 
could  readily  give  their  substance.  Mr.  Jefierson  proved,  that  the  Execntivis  was  not 
a  co-ormnate  branch  of  the  Government ,  that  it  was  not  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  conclusion  was,  Uiat  the  Executive  power  resulted  in  the  Legislative  body.  It 
was  asked  had  the  Judicial  body  a  sufficiency  of  independence.  Their  tenure  is,  qtoiwt 
diu  sesc  bene  gesserint.  This  did  not  make  a  Judge  independent,  bcK^use  aAer  pro* 
viding  an  adequate  salary,  the  words^  "  which  shall  not  be  denied  during  the  continu- 
ance of  office,    are  omitted. 

The  Legislature  could  thus  starve  a  Judge  out  of  office.  The  Judiciaryis  in  fine  de- 
pendent on  the  Legislature.  What  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Jeffiarson.'  ''When  all  the 
powers  of  Government,  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial,  result  to  the  Legislative 
body,  and  the  concentration  of  them  is  in  the  same  hands,  it  is  a  precise  definition  of 
despotic  power."  Independent  of  this  authority,  is  it  not  so  in  fact  ?  What  can  prevent 
the  Executive  Council  firom  doinff  an  unpopular  act,  since  they  are  not  fartner  ac- 
countable to  the  Greneral  Assembfy,  and  nave  no  motive  to  induce  them  to  act  pro- 
perly, except  that  the  General  Assemblv  may  not  re-elect  them  i 

Another  defect  is,  that  effectually  and  efficiently  they  are  in  no  manner  responsible. 
In  the  Council,  which  consists  of  eight  members,  unless  there  is  a  majority  on  every 
question,  the  Governor  has  no  responsibility.  The  Executive  Council  is  periodically 
removed,  not  appointed,  and  this  was  a  most  odious  and  d^gusting  office.  Two  of  thte 
eight  must  ffo  out,  and  this  circumstance  creates  amongst  them  a  disposition  to  elec- 
tioneer in  the  General  Assembly  against  each  other.  The  result  b,  the  dishonoiir  of 
him  who  is  removed  from  office. 

Amon^  the  complaints  which  brought  this  Convention  together,  and  which  were 
published  in  the  Gazettes  of  the  country,  was  one  against  the  Elxecutive.  After  tbe 
extension  of  the  Right  of  SufiTra^e,  what  the  people  next  desired,  was  the  estahfiab- 
ment  of  an  independent,  responsible  Executive.  If  the  Executive  Council  be  abol- 
ished, the  Governor  will  be  responsible  for  whatever  abuse  may  be  committed,  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  refer  for  the  Ayes  and  Noes  to  the  Executive  Cooncil 
book.  The  objections  a^rainst  the  Executive,  would  come  with  greater  force,  — ^- 
ciallv  if  he  be  invested  with  the  power  of  making  appointments. 

The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  Executive,  is,  beingj 
emanation  of  tlie  Legislative  body;  as  lacking  independence,  and,  as  not  possewai  _ 
the  power  necessary  for  the  Executive  of  any  country.     He  would  not  go  farther  ua 
his  argument.    It  was  said  that  no  abuses  existed;  that  none  had  taken  place  r-^-* — 


the  present  system.  He  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  this  subject;  jet  all  had  aol 
given  satisfaction.  Many  of  the  appointments  have  given  dissatisfaction ;  there  !>&▼• 
been  many  made  independent  of,  and  against  the  nomination  of  the  county  r™*- 
There  was  another  subject  which  he  hadomitted  to  mention.  An  increase  of 
lias  devolved  upon  the  Executive  by  an  enactment  of  the  Legislature.    He 
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to  the  administration  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  of  the  fund  for  Internal  Improvement ; 
the  distribution  of  wWch  the  Executive  possesses,  not  in  virtue  of  any  constitutional 
|>ower  it  enjoys  in  this  respect,  but  by  an  enactment  of  the  Legislature.  The  con- 
sideration surely  rfiews  the  necessitv  of  there  being  a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive.  He  had  brieflly  and  imperfectly  assigned  his  objections  to  the 
present  system.  As  to  the  power  of  impeaching  the  Executive,  it  was  fiitile.  We 
were  not  an  impeaching  people.  There  was  but  one  impeachment  which  ever  took 
place  here,  and  that  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  hhnself.  But  as  to  the 
impeachment  of  a  Governor,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  but  one  year,  it  was  useless,  as 
his  time  would  expire  before  the  impeachment  could  be  effected. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  he  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  his  colleague,  to  strike  out 
the  word  "  three,"  and  leave  a  blank.  He  had  intended  to  vote  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Executive  by  the  Legislature,  if  the  election  was  made  annually.  His  reason 
for  making  this  motion  was,  to  have  the  most  responsible  Executive  in  the  United 
States,  which  he  thought  would  be  thus  attained.  The  blank  may  be  again  filled  with 
**  two,  or  wish  "  three,"  if  the  Committee  prefer  the  latter  number.  For  himself,  he 
preferred  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  every  two  years,  if  the  Executive  is 
to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people;  but  if  by  the  General  Assembly,  he  preferred  an 
annual  election,  as  the  Executive  was  thus  held  as  a  tenancy  firom  year  to  year,  and 
therefore  more  responsible.  An  annual  election  by  the  people  woula  be  inconvenient ; 
an  annual  election  by  the  Legislature,  constituted  as  that  body  now  is,  he  would  never 
consent  to.  He  wovdd  move  that  the  word  "  three"  be  stricken  out. 
Mr.  Doddridge  accepted  the  modification  proposed  by  his  collea^e. 
Mr.  Moigan  said,  he  would  fhrther  remark,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  power  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Grovernment.  It  was  dangerous.  He 
thought  the  weakest  Executive  in  the  world  to  be  the  best.  It  was  the  safest.  No 
original  good  whatever  can  result  to  the  people  firom  the  power  of  this  branch.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Executive  to  see  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfiilly  executed.  All 
^ood  resulting  fit>m  Government  to  the  people,  must  originate  and  come  from  the 
Legislature.  It  can  originate  no  where  else.  But  so  far  as  tiie  Executive  is  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  there  ought  to  be  a  high  responsibility.  He 
would  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  against  every  thing  calculated  to  augment  Exe- 
cutive power  or  influence.     He  wished  to  keep  that  branch  feeble. 

Mr.  Doddridge  accepted  the  motion  as  a  modification  of  his  amendment,  so  as  to 
leave  the  term  of  service  blank  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Nicholas  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  Uiat  we  are  passing  over  vital  interests,  rapidly, 
and  without  due  consideration.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
Oovemment^nd  a  sense  of  duty  impels  me,  to  state  the  result  of  my  reflections  on 
the  subject.  There  is  also,  a  relation,  in  which  I  stand  to  this  question,  which  renders 
it  proper  that  I  should  address  the  Committee.  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
Executive  Committee^  of  which  I  was  a  member,  a  proposition  relative  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department;  which  since,  with  the  consent  of  the  Convention,  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  referred  to  this  Committee.  I  have  announced  ray  intention,  to  submit  it 
as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  resolution 
now  before  the  Committee,  is  limited  to  the  declaration,  that  the  Governor  ought  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  instead  of  the  Legislature.  But  there  arb  other  matters 
eonnected  with  the  organization  of  the  Executive  Department,  which  have  been  al- 
ready adverted  to  in  debate,  and  which,  in  truth,  will  nave  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  now  before  the  Committee.  The  proposition  I  submitted,  was,  that  the 
ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  Constitution  should  be  retained,  and  that  the  eleventh 
should  be  substituted  by  a  new  section,  which  provides  for  retaining  four  members  of 
the  Coaneil,  one  of  them  to  be  chosen  and  act  as  Lieutenant  Governor ;  half  the 
Oo>uncil  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  other  two  at  the  end  of  four,  so  that 
though  the  members  are  to  be  re-eligible,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Assembly,  if 
necessary,  to  renovate  half  the  body  once  in  two  years.  It  is  also  proposed  to  abolish 
the  present  mode  of  ejecting  members  from  the  Council,  and  to  allow  them  salaries, 
xnoderate  but  adequate. 

It  is  stated  by  the  gentieman  firom  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge)  that  one  object  of 
ctUling  the  Convention,  was  to  abolish  the  Executive  Council.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  gentlemen's  constituents  may  think  on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  mine  have  ex- 
prewsM  no  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  I  feel  myself  free  to  consult  my  own  views  of 
what  is  right  and  proper.  ,  ,  ,  ^     ,    ^ 

I  admit,  that  I  have  my  fears,  that  any  attempt  that  I  may  make  to  defend  the 
Oonneil,  will  prove  fruitless,  because  many  seem  to  entertain  strong  prepossessions 
against  it.  But  this  will  not  deter  me  firom  doing  my  duty,  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted,  by  preserving  this  branch  of  the 
Exeeative,  under  certain  modifications.  Whether  the  Council  ought  to  be  abolished, 
depends  upon  our  ideas,  of  what  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  the  Executive  De» 
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partment.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  ever^  gentleman  would  think  it  proper,  to  eon- 
struct  the  Executive  Department  on  principles  suited  to  republican  institutions.  The 
Government  from  which  we  were  separated  by  the  Revolution,  was  one  which  con- 
centrated inordinate  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Executive  Magistrate.  The 
monarch  had  the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  was  the  fountain  of  honour  and  office, 
and  could  increase  the  House  of  Peers,  who  are  a  body  of  hereditary  nobles,  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  Look  at  the  preamble  to  your  Constitution,  which  enumerates  th« 
causes  which  induced  our  ancestors  to  separate  from  Great  Britain,  and  you  will  see, 
that  our  revolution  was  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
exercise  of  the  vast  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  British  King.  Smarting  as  our 
ancestors  did,  under  what  they  declared  to  be  "  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny," 
it  was  natural  as  well  as  proper,  that  in  the  Government  tliey  were  about  to  establish, 
they  should  endeavour  to  conform  the  structure  of  the  Executive  Department  to  the 
genius  of  a  Republic.  But,  now,  we  are  about,  it  would  seem,  t->  depart  from  these 
principles.  We  are  to  have  a  splendid  Executive.  It  is  contemplated  to  vest  thim 
authority  in  a  single  magistrate ;  and  the  appointment  to  all  offices  in  the  mA  of  this 
Department,  is  to  be  given  to  him,  as  some  contend,  without  controul,  and  as  others 
maintain,  with  no  other  check,  save  the  power  of  rejecting  his  nominations  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  prepared  for  this.  The^entleman  from  Monongalia,  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan,) says  he  is  for  a  feeble  Executive.  Tuis  is  not  precisely  the  phrase  1  would 
adopt.  I  wish  the  Executive  to  have  power  enough  to  execute  the  laws  and  no 
more.  1  would  not  invest  it  with  splenaor,  or  extensive  patronage,  or  make  it  the 
mark,  or  instrument  of  inordinate  ambition.  Our  Executive  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  simple  and  unostentatious.  Your  Governor  is  nothing  more  than  a  citizen  called 
upon,  temporarily,  to  execute  the  laws;  this  done,  he  returns  to  the  level  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Whilst  in  office,  he  has  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  au  tho 
power  which  is  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  your  Government.  What  more  can  be 
desired  ?  If  you  invest  ail  power  and  extensive  patronage  in  a  single  macistiate,  yoa 
create  a  petty  monarchy.  The  gentlemen  who  are  on  the  otlier  side  of  tn'is  Question, 
admit  the  propriety  of  interposing  checks  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  in  tke  other 
Departments  of  Government ;  but  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  felt  that  these 
checks  were  equally,  indeed,  more  necessary  in  the  Executive.  The  check  they  in- 
terposed,  was  the  Executive  Council.  This  is  a  constitutional  body,  not  dependent 
on  the  Governor. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  enormous  powers  and  patronage,  and  be 
has  no  constitutional  Council.  The  Constitution  authorises  him  to  call  for  uie  opinion 
of  the  principal  officer,  in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments,  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  usage  has  erected  these  officers  mto  what  is 
called  the  Cabinet.  But  there  is  all  the  dif&rence  in  the  world  between  such  a  body, 
and  a  Council  organized  as  ours.  These  Executive  officers  hold  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  and  he  can  act  without,  or  contrary  to  their  advice.  The  Governor  can  do 
no  important  act,  witliout  the  advice  of  Council.  They  not  only  know  his  acts,  but 
they  understand  tlie  motives  and  secret  spring  which  set  tliese  acts  in  motion.  If 
you  entrust  power  to  one  man  to  act  in  tiie  dark,  and  without  the  possibility  of  de- 
termining his  motives,  you  give  facilities  and  temptations  to  do  wrong,  you  enable 
him  to  indulg^e  a  spirit  of  favouritism,  and  to  confer  offices,  in  promotion  of  objects  oT 
personal  ambition. 

By  a  constitutional  Council,  you  superadd  to  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Governor,  the 
means,  if  not  of  preventing  the  formation  of  improper  schemes,  yet  of  their  bein^ 
carriea  into  effect. 

But,  it  is  proposed  to  pve  the  election  of  Grovemor  to  the  people.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  power  is  essentially  exercised  by  the  people,  when  carried  into  effect  by  their 
unmediate  representatives.  Both  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
are  elected  for  short  periods,  which  constitutes  a  sufficient  security  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  of  appointment,  by  those  to  whom  the  present  ConsUtation  has 
entrusted  it.  This  is  one  of  those  selections  for  office,  which  can  be  best  exercised 
by  intermediate  agents.  It  is  impossible  that  the  candidates  for  Governor,  can  be 
known  but  in  a  very  few  counties  of  tlie  State.  But,  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, who  are  on  the  scene  of  action,  all  the  public  men  of  the  State,  who  woula  he 
fit  for  the  station,  would  be  known,  and  they  could  make  the  best  choice.  If  the 
Governor  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  they  must  depend  upon  the  repre- 
■entatiens  made  to  them  of  the  characters  of  the  candidates.  Tlie  persons  who  vamy 
make  these  representations,  will,  in  effect,  control  the  election.  In  the  one  ca8e,thea, 
the  elections  would  be  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  acting  uD<lev  m 
sense  of  duty  and  official  responsibility;  in  the  other,  by  the  influence  of  heated  axbd 
mterested  partizans. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  creation  of  a  single  Executive  magistrate,  and  vesting  hie 
cnoioe  m  the  people,  wiU  increase  responsibUity.  Strange,  that  a  large  incresse  oT 
power,  and  the  mvesUture  in  a  single  hand,  idiould  have  that  effect    It  is  ftrtbw 
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Mi<i,  that  the  existence  of  the  Council  destroys  aU  responsibUity  in  the  Governor 
This  IS  not  so.  The  Governor  cannot  act  without  the  advice  of  Council,  and  that 
advice  IS  to  be  spread  on  their  journal,  signed  by  each  member,  and  laid  before  the 
Legislature  when  required ;  besides,  any  member  may  enter  his  protest.  The  Gover- 
nor and  CouncU  then,  are  both  responsible  j  the  former  for  following,  or  not  foUowinir 
then-  advice,  and  the  latter  for  that  which  they  give.  I  beg  gentlemen  before  they 
adopt  a  system  which  gives  all  power  and  patronage  to  one  man,  and  the  election  of 
him  to  the  people,  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  operation  of  this  system  in  our  sister 
Statoa.  Look  at  New  York  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  It  appears  from  the  de- 
bates  of  the  Convention  m  Ne^  York,  that  before  the  recent  change  in  her  Consti- 
tution,  about  eight  thousand  offices,  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Executive,  includinir 
mihUa  appointments,  prothonotaries  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  offices.  Whenever 
the  election  comes  round,  m  some  of  these  States,  Uie  community  is  convulsed  to  the 
centre.  Every  man  is  made  an  office-hunter  and  dabbler  in  elections.  As  soon  as 
a  new  Governor  is  elected,  all  the  incumbenU  in  office  go  by  tiie  board.  And  then 
begins  a  new  struggle,  so  that  the  State  is  kept  in  continual  ferment  and  agitation. 
The  ineviUble  effect  of  these  systems  is,  not  only  to  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  but  to  undermine  their  political  morality.  Under  our  plan,  the  machine 
of  Government  works  so  smoothly,  that  whilst  our  Executive  possesses  power  all-suif- 
fic'ient  to  execute  the  laws,  no  sensation  is  felt  on  the  chamge  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  It  IB  not  unlikely  that  many  citizens  of  the  State  are  frequently  ignorant  who  the 
Governor  is,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  man  who  has  acquired  distinction  in  other 
political  statioos. 

But  it  is  objected  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  that  in  giving 
the  election  of  the  Governor  to  Uie  Legislature,  you  violate  that  valuable  politick 
maxim,  which  requires  the  different  departments  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  If 
the  genUeman  will  advert  to  the  forty-seventh  Number  of  the  FederaUst,  in  which 
this  subject  is  discussed,  he  wUl  find  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  maxim  hud  down 
by  Montesquieu,  is  "  that  where  the  whole  power  of  one  department  is  exercised  by  the 
same  hands  which  possess  ^  whole  power  of  another  dejjartment,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  free  Constitution  are  subverted."  And  that  he  did  not  mean,  "  that 
these  departments  ou^ht  to  have  no  parlial  agency  in,  or  no  controul  over,  the  acte  of 
each  other."  And  this  Number  also  demonstrates  by  reference  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Grovemments  of  the  different  States  ^to  which  may  be  now  added,  that 
of  the  United  States,)  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  the 
powers  of  one  department  from  runniug  into  those  of  another.  Besides,  how  does  the 
power  of  appointment  of  Governor,  confer  on  the  Legislature,  Executive  power  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  maxim  before  quoted,  can  alone  apply?  As  well  might  it  be 
contended,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Judges,  confers  on  the  Legislature,  Ju(hcial 
powers. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  says  the  Goveriior  has  no  power ;  he  is  a  mere 
cypher.  I  do  not  think  so.  He  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  advice  of  the  Council.  It 
is  true  he  cannot  act  without  their  advice,  but  he  can,  after  tiiey  ^ive  it,  execute  it  or 
not,  on  his  responsibility.  This  is  tiie  uniform  fconstruction  which  has  been  put  on 
the  Constitution.  Besides,  my  plan  proposes,  that  when  the  Council  is  divided,  the 
Governor  shall  have  the  casting  vote.  How  does  it  appear,  that  the  Governor  and 
Council  have  not  adequate  power  ?  Have  they  not  the  power  to  execute  the  laws  ? 
And  have  not  the  laws  been  always  executed?  Why  give  them  more  power  ?  It  can 
only  be  necessary  to  confer  splendor  and  patronage.  The  powers  of  the  Executive 
are  very  considerable.  It  must  be  so  in  every  Government  in  a  State  as  large  as 
this.  The  power  of  executing  the  laws  must  always  be  commensurate  with  the 
legislation  of  a  country.  They  have  the  power  of  appointing  magistrates,  sheriffs, 
all  the  militia  officers,  and  many  others,  and  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  various 
offices  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature.  They  have  also  a  general  superinten- 
dence of  all  the  departments,  subordinate  to  them,  the  Treasurer's  office,  tiiose  of  the 
Aaditors,  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  may  be  added,  the  Boards  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment and  the  Literary  Fund.  Can  any  one  man  discharge  tiiese  various  important 
duties?  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment,  can  the  Governor  possess  the 
local  information,  or  the  knowledge  of  men  dispersed  over  this  great  State  which 
would  enable  him  to  make  proper  selections  ?  mth  a  Council  of  four,  elected  with 
any  reference  to  this  object,  he  would  have  always  at  hand,  the  means  of  making  a 
judicious  choice. 

There  is  one  power  vested  in  the  Executive,  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  confer 
on  any  individual.  I  mean  the  power  of  pardon.  Is  there  any  gentieman  here,  who 
Is  willing  so  to  invest  thispower,  which  may  involve  the  liberty,  and  even  the  life  of 
any  citizen  of  the  land?  There  is  no  man,  however  elevated,  however  prosperous, 
however  virtuous  or  circumspect,  such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  such  are  the 
accidente  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  who  may  not  either  in  his  own  person,  or  that  of 
his  connexioiM,  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
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The  idea  advanced  by  some,  that  the  CouncU  may  be  dispensed  with,  by  iakmg  the 
advice  of  the  Treasurer,  Auditors,  and  some  other  officers  of  Government,  is  not,  in 
my  mind,  one  which  can  be  sustained.  The  objects  for  which  these  officers  are 
■elected,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  they  may  require  different  qualifications.  But 
what  seems  conclusive,  is,  that  these  officers  are  under  the  supervision,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  controul  of  the  Executive,  and  have  already  laborious  duties  to  per- 
form, which  occupy  iJJ  their  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  we  should  con- 
form our  Executive  to  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.  I  should  be  more  dis- 
posed, had  I  the  power,  to  reverse  this  proposition.  Jhe  powers  of  the  Federal  Ej- 
ecntive  are  enormous,  and  its  patrona^  most  extensive.  For  this  cause,  we  see  the 
nation  frequently  convulsed  in  the  choice  of  this  ma^strate.  The  office  of  President 
overshadows  every  other  part  of  the  Government.  His  election  absorbs  the  wishes 
and  thoughts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation.  Other  elections,  and  political  mea- 
sures of  vital  importance,  are  too  often  made  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interesti  of  fiivorite  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the 
conflicts  which  take  place  for  this  glittering  object  of  ambition,  may  more  endanger 
the  permanency  of  our  General  Government  than  any  thing  else  which  can  happen 
to  it  The  remedy  would  be  found  in  diminishing  tne  power,  or,  at  least  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  well  supposed,  however,  that  there  are  some  of  the  powers  wluch  are 
conferred  on  the  Executive  of  the  Union  which  may  be  necessary  to  it,  but  would 
be  entirely  otherwise,  as  apfflied  to  the  State  Grovemment.  In  the  United  States,  are 
invested,  the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  our  external  relations.  The  cares  or  the  State  Government  are  principally 
confined  to  the  regulation  of  our  internal  affairs.  And  for  the  management  of  these, 
the  powers  we  have  given  the  Executive  have  been  found  amply  efficient,  and  to 
have  been  judiciously  arranged,  under  the  existing  Government. 

The  genUeman  firom  Brooke  says,  that  the  impeachment  to  which  the  Governor  is 
liable,  is  a  mere  nominal  thing ;  it  contains  no  terror,  because  he  can  only  be^  im- 
peached after  his  office  ceases.  But  will  the  gentleman  recollect,  that  if  convicted 
on  impeachment,  he  may  be  disabled  to  hold  any  office  in  future,  and  subjected  to 
such  pains  and  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  ? 

The  gentlemen  who  are  against  the  Council,  under  any  modification,  have  not 
agreed  upon  what  they  will  substitute  for  it.  Now,  I  am  persuaded,  that  whenever 
they  bring  forward  a  plan,  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  not  be  as  efficient,  or  economi- 
cal, as  the  small  Council  I  propose  to  be  retained. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  decided  there  shall  be  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  bat 
have  as  yet,  assigned  him  no  duties. 

He  must,  if  t^  Council  be  abolished,  be  a  salaried  officer.  There  must  be  also, 
some  other  subordinate  and  auxiliary  officers,  to  transact  the  public  business.  By 
my  plan,  the  Lieutenant  Grovemor  is  to  be  one  of  the  Council,  as  at  present,  and  to 
receive  no  additional  salary. 

The  Committee  will,  however,  be  better  enabled  to  decide,  on  the  intrinsic,  or  com- 
parative merits,  of  what  is  intended  to  be  substituted,  fi)r  a  Council  under  any  modi- 
fication, when  gentiemen  shall  see  fit,  more  fully  to  develop  their  views  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked,  that  it  was  his  misfortune,  a^ain  to  differ  with  the  esti- 
mable genUeman  who  had  just  favored  the  Committee  with  his  views.  I  will  not, 
said  Mr.  H.,  detain  the  Committee  long,  because  I  am  aware,  that  what  I  may  say, 
will  come  recommended  neither  bv  weight  of  reputation,  nor  by  any  grace  of  manner. 
I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  mends  of  the  proposition  under  conmderation,  are 
bound  to  give  reasons  to  this  Convention,  and  to  the  people  themselves,  for  the  con- 
templated change,  and  sound  and  strong  reasons  too.  Unless  this  can  be  done,  let 
the  existing  mode  of  election  continue.  Such,  I  admit,  is  the  course  of  prudence  and 
common  sense.  It  reallv  does  appear  to  me,  Sir,  that  it  were  not  difficult  to  ^ce 
this  matter  in  a  point  of  light,  clearly  shewing  the  propriety  of  electing  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  State  by  the  citizens  in  their  primary  capacity.  The  gentleman 
from  this  city,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  has  amused  us  with  something  like  a  de- 
clamation upon  the  topic  of  a  splendid  Executive.  In  this,  the  gentleman  has  leaped 
before  he  reached  the  stile.  He  has  invested  the  Governor  with  an  imaginary  splen- 
dor ;  and,  having  done  this,  he  has  very  gravely  proceeded  to  prove  that  mis  gorgeoos 
pageant  ought  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  varying  the  question 
m  a  manner  singular  enough.  We  contend  that  the  Grovemor  should  be  elected  by 
the  people ;  and  to  prove  this  political  position  untrue,  we  are  told  that  he  ongfat  not 
to  be  so  elected,  because  he  is  to  be  armed  with  great  powers,  and  arrayed  in  greet 
magMficence.  The  presumption  is,  that  this  body,  in  its  wisdom,  will  give  to  this  de- 
pvtment  of  the  Government,  such  powers  as  are  consistent  with  the  interest  and  ho- 
m^?^r  f  •  ?™.*^'^*^^-  '^^  presuming,  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
moae  or  hu  election.    My  opinion  is,  that  he  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and 
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for  the  space  of  three  yea™.    I  voted  foi  striking  out  the  term  of  years,  conceivimr  it 
more  regiUar  to  test  the  prmciple  first,  and  fiU  the  blank  afterward.  ^ 

Let  ua  then,  Mr  Chaimwm,  without  heeding  nicknames,  by  which  principles  are 
too  often  prejudiced,  proceed  with  the  enauiry.  And  here  gir,  I  ventlire  to  assume 
a  ground,  the  soundness  of  which  may  de?y  criticism,  that,  as  an  individual  oughL  m 
no  imporomt  concent,  to  do  by  another  w/uu  he  canasweUdo  ky  himself ,  so  a  pZpU 
ought  notto^ecuuby  a^mcy  that  to  which  it  is  competent  in  iu  propToriginkL^ 
Tiuier,  U  tins  be  true,  then,  we  have  to  ascertain  whether  the  diUzens  at  larjre  can 
perform  this  duty,  as  well  as  their  Legblature,  or  not.  I  maintain  the  affirmative,  not 
only  of  this  proposiUon,  but  of  the  other  one ;  that  they  can  perform  it  better :  and  that 
Btiwig,  very  strong  objections  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  subiect,  exist. 
What  IS  the  naUire  of  the  duty  ?  What  the  qualifications  necMsarv  to  its  discliarire  ? 
So^d  understanding  and  honesty.  Are  there  any  recondite  principles  of  science 
in  the  matter?  Is  it  complete  m  its  parts.?  Do  any  peculiar  difficulties  attend,  or 
ohscunties  hang  over  it .?  No  man  ought  to  be  a  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  has  not 
attamed  conaderable  a^e,  performed  eminent  pubUc  services,  and  required  a  diffusive 
reputation,  a  high  standmg.  All  men  of  that  description  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thin^,  generally  known  to  the  people.  Have  the  people,  then,  not  ju<fgment  enough 
to  discern  who  is  fit,  and  rectitude  enough  to  have  a  sufficient  regard,  indeed,  for  their 
own  mterests  and  dignity,  to  choose  him  when  discerned  ?  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  im- 
pute to  the  sovereign  people  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  so  much  folly,  or  obli- 
quity as  to  doubt  it.  i  jj 

^x}^ "??.?  ^J^i}^  *°""'  ®*''  ^  advert  to  our  sister  States  for  a  moment :  eighteen  elect 
their  Chief  Magisteales- by  the  people ;  six,  includmg  Virginia,  by  their  Legislatures, 
llus  IS  not  referred  to,  m  the  expectation,  that  we  shaU  blmdly  follow  their  example ; 
but,  m  the  hope  that  gentlemen  will  be  persuaded  to  pause,  and  ponder  on  the  feet, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  in  our  Union,  have  adopted  the  system  which  we  ad- 
vocate. "^ 

He  who  wai  study  the  European  Governments,  and  especiaU-^^at  of  Ensland^ 
wilJ  be  struck  with  the  idea,  that  they  are  bmlt  upon  the  ground  of  making  the  prin- 
ciples ot  monarchy  J  aristocracy ,  and  democracy  y  conflict  wth  each  other  in  such  pro- 
porUons,  as  to  preserve  the  energy  of  the  whole.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  British 
Government.  I  will  not  examine  it  now,  in  the  abstract,  or  in  its  supposed  aptitude 
or  in^titude,  to  the  circumstances  or  character  of  that  or  any  other  people.  Suffice 
it^to  say,  that  no  American  politician  ought  to  resist  the  declaration,  that  the  theory 


^^  ^  Governments  is  the  sovereign^  of  the  jteople,  and  the  responsibility  of  thwr 

onsibility  in  its  full  vi| 


agents.  And,  to  maintain  this  responsibility  in  its  full  vigor,  the  wise  men  who  named 
ooi  institutions,  have  so  ordered,  that  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments, 
should  emanate  directly  from  the  people  themsdves.  Thus,  each  looking  to  its  source, 
will  feel  that  jealousy  of  the  other,  which  inspires  mutual  vigilance,  perpetuates  li- 
berty, and  establishes  public  security.  This  is  the  broad,  the  vital,  the  beautiful  prin- 
ciple, which  stends  substitute  for  the  European  plan  of  checks  and  balances.  This 
It  is,  that  gives  to  the  GovemmentB  composing  our  happy  political  fraternity,  the 
spirit  which  assures  us,  they  will  not  prove  disloyal  to  the  societies  over  which  they 
preside.  Remove  this  responsibility,  destroy  this  laudable  and  manly  jealousy;  and,  al- 
though cuvumstances  may  prostrate  the  existence  of  free  institutions,  they  are  the  sport 
of  casualty.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument,  to  say,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  Go- 
vernment are  vested,  not  in  one  many  but  in  many.  Jiany  tyrants  are  not  mare  tolera- 
ble than  one.  It  is  against  the  principle  of  tyranny,  that  I  struggle  with,  in  ite  details. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  I  am  advancing  no  novelties.  I  am  the  humble  echo  of  the  voice  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  j  the  Statesmen  whom  Virginia  has  delighted  to  honor. 
Few  of  those  to  whom  I  allude,  are  gathered  to  their  faUiers;  another  graces,  by  his 
▼enerablepresence,  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

Here  Mr.  H.  read  from  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  as  follows :  "  All  the  powers, 
Lepslative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary,  result  to  the  Leg^lative  body.  The  coneentra- 
turn  of  these,  in  the  same  hands,  is  precisely  the  d^nitum  of  despotic  Oovenvment.  It 
will  be  no  alleviation,  that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of  hands,  and 
not  b^  a  single  one.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  Despots,  would  surely  be  as  op^ 
presstve  as  one." 

Again:  Mr.  H.  read,  "They,  (meaning  the  Legislature,)  have,  accordingly,  in 
many  instances,  decided  rights,  which  shomd  have  Men  left  to  Judiciary  controversy ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  ExecuHoe,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  session,ts  becoming  /to- 
hitual  and  familiar." 

He  then  referred  to  the  47th  No.  of  the  Federalist,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  and 
read  as  follows :  "  No  political  truth  is  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  or  is  stamped  with 
the  authority  of  more  enlightened  patrons  of  liberty,  than  that  on  which  the  objection 
is  founded.  The  accumuuition  of  all  oowers.  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary,  in 
the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and  whether  hereditary,  self-ap- 
pointed, or  elective,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of  tyranny."    Mr. 
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H.  here  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  40th  No.  of  the  same  work,  writ- 
ten by  the  same  gentleman,  and  read  as  follows :  *'  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the 
powers  properly  helonging  to  one  of  the  Dftpartmenla  ought  not  to  bo  directly  and 
completely  administered  by  either  of  the  other  Departments.  It  is  equally  erident, 
that  in  reference  to  each  other,  neither  of  them  ought  to  possess,  directljr  or  mdirectly, 
an  overruling  influence  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  powers.'  Mr.  H.  then 
referred  to  the  Slst  No.  of  the  Federalist,  written  by  General  Hamilton,  and  read  afl 
follows:  "  In  order  to  lay  a  due  foundation  for  that  separate  and  distinct  exerdse  of 
the  different  powers  of  feovemment,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  admitted  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  each  Department  should  have 
a  will  of  its  oton;  and,  consequently,  should  be  bo  constituted,  that  the  members  of 
each  should  have  as  liiUe  agency  as  possible  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  tht 
others.'* 

Again :  "  But  the  great  security  against  a  gradual  concentration  of  the  several  pow- 
ers in  the  same  Department,  consists  in  giving  those  who  administer  each  Depart- 
ment, the  necessary  constitutional  means,  and  personal  motives,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  others.  Tlie  provision  for  defence  must,  in  tliis,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
be  made  commensurate  to  tlie  danger  of  attack.  Ambition  must  be  made*  to  encoun- 
ter ambition.  The  interests  of  the  man  must  be  connected  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  place.  It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature  that  such  devices  should 
be  necessary  to  control  the  abuses  of  Government.  But  what  is  Government  itself, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  reflections  on  hmnan  nature.'*  If  men  were  angeb,  no  Govern- 
ment would  be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men,  neither  external  nor  inter- 
nal controls  on  Government  would  be  necessary."  I  may,  continued  Mr.  H.,  have 
fatigued  the  attention,  or  offended  the  taste  of  the  Committee.  My  excuse,  Sir,  is 
this :  We  are  boldly  called  on  to  give  reasons  for  the  alteration  we  project.  I  am 
without  consequence,  true;  unknown  to  fame,  and  without  those  powers  which  ena- 
/ »w  »r  'lie  men  to  spread  a  charm  over  every  topic  which  tliey  touch.  1  am  also  one 
/    f  a  class  of  men  denounced  as  innovators,  visionaries.     All  that  I  can  hope  is,  that 

T  arguments,  when  sustained  by  the  names  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  of  tlie  ho- 

*ed  fellow-labourer  of  Hamilton,  shall  be  particularly  and  soberly  considered.  I  ask, 
ti'iTy  if  my  doctrine  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  writings  of  those  great  men,  who, 
however  they  may  have  diflered  on  other  subjects,  all  unite  in  proclaiming  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people^  tlie  separation  of  the  different  Departments  of 
Government,  and  tneir  independence  of  each  other,  the  folly  and  danger  if  permitting 
the  one  Department  to  appoint  the  other  j  and  tliat  to  allow  one  an  undue  influence  tMA* 
redly,  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  control.  These,  Sir,  are  the  springs  of  republican  Go- 
vernment, its  vital  elements,  the  pledges  of  its  durability,  the  rod^  of  its  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Gentlemen  in  the  lace  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  America,  the 

Solitical  patriarch  of  Virginia,  over  the  ashes  of  his  illustrious  compatriots,  persist  in 
enying  these  great  political  truths.  They  pronounce  our  Governors  wise  and  good, 
and  challenge  us,  to  specify  acts  of  ofiicial  abuse  or  turpitude.  Surrounded  as  wa 
are  by  gentlemen  who  have  acted  in  the  afllairs  of  the  Executive;  mingling  as  many 
of  these  respectable  gentlemen  do  in  our  deliberations,  shall  we  perform  the  invidious 
and  painful  office  to  which  we  are  invited .'  And  for  what.^  We  are  not  scanning  the 
official  conduct  of  any  body.  We  came  here  on  no  such  errand.  Their  acts  are  em- 
bodied in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth :  the  citizens  know  them  well.  In  the 
year  1781,  Thomas  Jefferson  prepared  his  Notes.  He  had  recently  filled  the  Chair  of 
Governor,  and  knew  better  than  any  man  in  the  State,  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
on  the  Executive.  What  does  he  say  ^  That  the  direction  of  the  Executive  by  the 
Legislature  was  liabitttal  and  familiar.  He  had  felt  it.  This  is  history,  not  specula* 
tion.  It  proves  that  your  Governor  has  no  ttill  of  his  ottn;  that  he  is  the  cieatore  of 
the  Legislature ;  a  very  man  of  straw. 

The  gentleman  to  whose  remarks  I  have  heretofore  alluded,  gave  us  a  fine  picture 
of  Executive  excellence ;  and  finished  it  by  informing  us.  that  so  harmless  an  Execa- 
tive  had  we,  thai  a  great  portion  of  the  people  actually  did  not  hnoto  who  the  Goremcr 
was.  Is  this  desirable  ?  A  free  people,  professing  to  be  intelligent,  and  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  own  affairs,  not  to  know  who  their  Governor  is !  and  to  be  felicitated 
upon  it  in  this  assemblage.  Truly,  the  gentleman  has  placed  the  sovereign  people  ia 
a  most  dreamy  and  beatified  state !  Sir,  I  wish  to  arouse  them  from  their  unmanly 
torpor.  I  wish.  Sir,  that  the  people  imiy  know  their  Governor,  and  that  the  Governor 
may  knmo  the  people.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes,  states,  **  in  December,  1776,  our 
circumstances  being  much  distressed,  it  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to 
create  a  Dictator,  invested  witli  every  power,  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciaiyy 
civil  and  military,  of  life  and  death,  over  our  own  persons  and  over  our  own  proper- 
ties; and  in  June,  1781,  a^ain  under  calamity,  the  same  proposition  was  repeated,  ai«rf 
wanted  a  fnc  votes  only  of  being  jmssed:'  Is  there  a  living  man  who  will  doobt  th« 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Legislatures  of  1770,  and  1781 .?  Surely  the  gentleman 
trom  Chesterfield,  who  seems  so  confident  that  we  can  give  no  goocT  reasons  for  thB 
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eoiuM  we  recommend,  is  not  that  man.  The  cause,  then,  of  this  most  extraordinary 
and  Appalling  project  of  clothing  one  man  with  absolute  despotism,  m  order  that  the  R&- 
vublie  might  receice  no  harm,  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  imbecility  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Government.  Any  other  supposition,  imputes  treason  agsinst  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  to  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution.  Are  we,  in  the  teeth  of  rea* 
son,  against  the  advice  of  the  wise,  the  warnings  of  history,  to  continue  an  Executive 
utterly  incompetent  ?  An  Executive  for  the  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  that  will  trem- 
ble to  its  centre  when  war  blows  its  blast  ?  A  lair-weather  Government,  that  may  be 
•  wrecked  on  the  first  billow  of  the  tempest  ?  I  trust  not.  Sir.  No,  let  us  embark  our 
fbrtones  in  a  vessel  that  will  ride  nrondly  amidst  the  roarings  of  the  storm,  and  bear 
unshaken,  that  broad  pendant  of  veedom  under  the  lightning's  flash. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  am  not  a  ffloomy  politician  \  on  Oie  contrary,  I  hope  the  best  of 
men  and  things ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  ears  to  what  passes  around  me.  An  able  gen- 
tleman told  us,  we  ouffht  to  prepare  for  a  state  of  aJSairs  within  the  scope  of  possi- 
bility, and  to  which  all  good  men  look  with  mournful  apprehension.  The  day  may 
come,  when  Virginia  may  be  compelled  to  take  her  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Suppose  a  scene  of  turmoil,  of  peril,  is  there  a  man  of  sense  in  the  Common- 
wealth, who  would  rest  securely,  at  such  a  crisis,  on  an  Executive  constructed  like 
onrs.^  Let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  frame  such  a  Government  as  will  bring  out  and 
wield  the  ener^es  of  the  whole  people,  when  the  fortune  of  war  impenously  de- 
mands it.  Again,  Sir ;  the  very  term  Legislature  indicates  the  appropriate  functions 
of  the  body.  It  is  no  part  of  that  duty  to  elect  the  Executive.  How  many,  how  va- 
rious, how  difficult  the  subjects  of  legislation !  What  labour,  reflection,  devotion,  and 
sober-minded  men  are  necessary  to  do  justice  to  them  ?  Surely,  our  law-givers  have 
ajEDple  emplq^ent,  if  confined  within  tneir  legitimate  sphere.  We  all  know  how  the 
passions,  intngues,  combinations,  incident  to  diese  elections,  agitate  any  body  of  men, 
and  unfit  them  for  that  cool  thought,  accurate  analysis,  and  profoimd  research,  so  in- 
dispensable to  public  usefiilness  m  this  great  department  I  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Virginia,  if  the  past  is  not  a  lucid  commentary  upon  this  doctrine.  Some  gentlemen 
are  so  very  tender  of  the  public  repose,  that  they  would  not  expose  the  people  to  the 
agitations  arising  firom  the  election  of  their  Governor.  Sir,  I  maintain  that  a  moderate 
exercise  of  the  public  mind,  has  a  most  salutary  effect  in  instructing  the  people^  in 
babituaUng  them  to  think  of  their  rights  and  interests,  and  in  preserving  that  vigi- 
lance and  self-respect,  which  are  the  strenMh  and  glory  of  a  Republic.  The  people 
will  not  thank  gentlemen  for  consulting  their  ease  by  curtailing  their  rights.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  zealous  and  minute  pohticians,  who  would  continually  teaze  the  citi- 
xens  of  the  country  with  the  election  of  constables  and  all  the  little  machinery  <^ 
place.    I  despise  it;  I  will  not 

«  Ocean  into  tempett  work, 

To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

But  the  great  Leg^lative  and  Executive  Departments  of  Government  ought  to  bo 
elected,  not  by  each  other,  but  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  gentleman  from  this  city  told  us,  that  the  citizens  elected  the  Legislature,  and 
the  Legislature  the  Governor;  and  that,  therefore,  the  citizens  elected  the  Governor. 
Sir,  this  is  very  good  doctrine  at  that  forum  where  the  gentleman  plays  an  eminent 
part;  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  common  sense  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  this 
political  special  pleadmg.  And  he  will  permit  me  to  express  my  surprise,  that  he 
should  so  far  play  upon  their  credulity,  as  to  present  them  a  law-adage  in  lieu  of  theur 
political  privileges.  We  are  informed,  that  our  Councillors  are  endued  with  great 
wisdom  and  efficiency^  It  may  be  so.  But  I  remain  to  learn  that  they  are  the  supe- 
riors, or  the  peers  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  At 
any  rate,  we  certainly  can  provide  an  inexpensive  and  dignified  advisory  Council.  It 
is  objected,  that  we  are  about  to  confide  the  interesting  preroffative  of  mercy  to  a  sm- 
l^le  man.  Why  so?  May  we  not  provide,  that  advice  shall  be  taken  under  our  plan 
ma  -well  as  under  that  the  abolition  of  which  we  seek  ?  i  .        i.       ^ 

I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of  the  Committee,  in  making  ™««^^ 
sultorj  remarks.  And  I  close  by  asking,  if  their  spirit  be  not  approved  by  t^e  ^best 
theories  of  Government,  supported  by  Sie  highest  authorities  in  America,  and  vmai- 
cated  by  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  itself?  ,     .    j  i         r  u  ♦^ 

Mr.  Leigh  followed  Mr.  Henderson,  and  expressed  the  desire  he  had  Ijng  *el*»  ^ 
know  more  about  a  feet  stated  in  Jefferson's  Notes,  and  adverted  to  by  Mr.  H.con- 
eerning  a  proposal  twice  made,  in  1776  and  1781,  by  the  Leffislature  of  Virgima,  to 
appoint  a  Dictator.  He  wanted  to  know,  whether  this  was  Mr.  J  s.  account  of  tas 
own  view  of  the  effect  of  the  proposition,  or  wheUier  the  proposal  wm  actually  made 
in  terms.  It  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly,  but  might  have 
been  offered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  As  to  another  passage,  also  quoted  from 
the  »ame  work,  expressing  Mr.  J's.  views  as  to  the  practical  subserviency  of  the 
Oovernor  to  the  Assembly,  he  could  not  understand  its  meaning.    The  Uovemor  was 
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merely  an  Executive  oflker,  and  had  no  independent  power  to  ezereke,  wiIht  it  was 
the  prerogative  of  pardon.  He  adverted  to  the  investigation  into  Mr.  J*a.  oomdoet. 
And  his  honorable  acquittal,  aa  part  of  his  general  position,  that  no  one  abuse  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Executive  Department  from  uie  foundation  of  the  present  Government 
to  the  present  day.  To  this  statement  he  challenged  contradiction.  He  himself  then 
stated  one  instance,  viz:  the  granting  a  few  barrelB  of  damaged  powder  to  be  fired  on 
the  public  square.  [Here  a  well  known  voice  was  heard  to  remariK,  that  the  gnnt 
had  made  far  more  noise  than  ever  the  powder  did,  for  that  would  not  bum.]  Mr. 
L.  denied  that  the  Grovemor  was  dependent  on  the  Legislature  in  any  other  senai  than  • 
every  other  Governor  was ;  and  asked  if  gentlemen  wished  a  GoverB<Hr  with  &  pre- 
rogative like  that  of  the  Crown,  and  power  to  call  out  the  militia  against  the  wiu  of 
the  Legislature  ?  He  remarked,  with  some  severity,  on  the  proposition  to  aboliBh  the 
CouncQ,  and  concluded,  it  had  answered  precisely  the  end  of  its  appointment ;  whiek 
was  to  reduce,  by  dividing  the  Executive  power,  and  so  render  it  incapable  of  eriL 

He  retorted  the  charge  of  aristocracy,  by  charging  the  plan  to  ^ve  power  to  the 
Executive,  with  a  spice  of  monarchy.  He  contended  the  Executive  cf  the  United 
States  was  an  elective  monarch;  and  went  into  a  lon^  digression  on  the  effect  of 
patronage  in  the  General  Government,  and  concludea  with  insisting,  that  if  the 
Executive  of  Virginia  was  to  have  similar  powers,  the  election  of  a  Governor  would 
immediately  grow  into  as  great  importance  in  Virginia,  as  the  election  of  a  President 
was  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Doddridge  promising  to  answer  the  gentleman*scall  for  information  to-monow^ 
moved  that  the  Committee  rise. 

It  rose  accordingly. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  letter  from  Galohill  Mennia: 

RicHVOHD,  November  9&th. 
Sir — ^My  health  having  become  so  feeble  as  to  prevent  my  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  member  of  the  Convention,  I  resign  my  seat.    With  high  respect, 

CALOHILL  MENNia 
James  Monroe,  President  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Claytor  then  announced,  that  the  Delegation  from  Mr.  Mennis's  Dialrict,  had 
agreed  upon  Samuel  Branch,  Elsq.  of  Buckingham,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  his  resignation ;  and  moved  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  oanse  Mr. 
Branch  to  be  notified  of  his  election  :     Which  was  ordered  accordingly. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


FRU>A Y,  November  27, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Baxboor  in  tbe 
Chair ',  the  ouestion  being  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge  to  the  first  reso- 
lution of  the  Executive  Committee. 

(The  resolution  reads, 

*<  Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Executive  office  of  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  hm 
vested  in  a  Governor." 

Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment  is  in  these  words : 

"  To  be  elected  once  in  every  three  years,  at  the  time  of  the  general  annual  elec- 
tions, by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  (^  the  Genoml 
Assembly.") 

Mr.  Doddridge  took  the  floor  in  explanation  of  his  amendment: 

I  observed  yesterday  evening,  said  he,  that  the  discussion  was  becoming  too  kdtii- 
dinous,  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to  the  question  raised  by  my  amead- 
inent,  and  to  that  alone.  This  question  is,  not,  whether  we  shall  build  up  a  qileiidid 
Executive,  or  whether  any  spice  of  monarchy  sliall  be  infiised  into  it.  llie  quesiioB 
is,  should  the  first  resolution  prevail,  whether  the  Governor  of  this  ConmionwaaJtIi 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  W  the  General  Assembly  as  heretoforo.  Tbe  amoid- 
ment  involves  nothinxr  more,  llie  decision  of  this  question  will  greatly  inflneooa 
our  votes  on  others.  If  the  people  shall  elect  their  Governor,  to  the  people  he  will  ha 
rosponsible,  and  not  to  the  Legiakture.  It  is  hereafter  to  be  determined  whatbarthft 
Executive  shall  be  entrusted  with  additional  powers,  and  if  so,  whether  theae  staH  h^ 
fW?r  *5KJ**?  ■?'*.°®'  "^'"^^  ^^  wivice  *nd  under  the  direction  of  a  ooDtr»lfi»« 
ih^^r^^r^'^''^'''l''  ''C  ^l'"^  ***^'  quesUons  wUl  greatiy  depend  on  tha  ftia  * 
we  prssent  amendment.    I  do  not  mean  at  Uiis  time,  to  give  an  ^on  whatber  »d- 
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ditimial  powen  of  any  deecription  ought  to  be  conferred ,  but  simply  to  enquire 
whether  the  election  of  our  Governors  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  people.  My  re- 
marksy  will,  of  course,  lie  within  a  narrow  compass.  In  my  remarlis  of  yesterday, 
I  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  very  question  propounded  by  the 
amendment  under  consideration.  This  opinion  is  contained  in  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia. The  words  of  the  author  were  yesterday  quoted  from  memory  only.  Since 
then  the  book  has  been  furnished  me  by  a  friend  and  I  will  use  it  for  greater  accuracy. 
I  am  the  more  induced  to  do  this,  as  the  authority  of  that  gentleman,  contained  in  a 
private  letter,  has  been  used  against  me  in  this  body  by  one  of  his  fiiends. 

I  acknowledge,  that  I  did  not  generally  approve  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a 
practical  politician.  Many  <^his  opinions,  formed  at  a  time  when  he  had  attained  to 
«  maturity  of  a^  and  judgment,  ripened  by  much  experience— when  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Umted  States  with  its  honours  and  emoluments  was  not  thought  of— 
when  these  States  were  bound  together  by  the  feeble  cords  of  the  Confederation 
alone— I  have  approved  of  since  my  youth.  Such  are  his  opinions  on  the  great 
principles  of  our  juresent  Constitution,  and  particularly  the  organization  of  the  £2ze- 
eutive  and  Judicial  Departments.  After  urging  as  an  objection  to  the  latter,  the 
^wniHsion  to  provide  that  theu:  salaries  shall  not  be  reduced  during  their  continuance 
in  office,  and  to  the  former,  the  entire  dependence  of  the  Executive  on  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  useleasness  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Jefferson  proceeds  thus :  (See  Notes 
on  Virginia,  pp.  1S6, 7.^  '<  All  the  powers  of  Government  result  to  the  Legislative 
body.  The  concentration  of  these  in  the  same  hands  is  precisely  the  definition  of  des- 
potie  Government.  It  will  be  no  alleviation,  that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by 
«  plurality  of  persons,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One  hundred  and  seventy -three  dee- 
pens would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  those  who  doubt  it,  turn  their  eyes  on 
the  Repoblic  of  Venice.  As  little  will  it  avail  us  that  they  are  chosen  by  ourselves. 
An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  Government  we  fought  for ;  but  one  which  should 
not  only  be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  in  which  the  power  of  Government  should 
be  so  divided  and  balanced,  among  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one  could 
transcend  the  legal  limits  without  being  effectually  checked  and  restrained  by  the 
others.  For  these  reasons  that  ConvenUon  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  Govern- 
ment, laid  its  foundation  on  this  basis ;  that  the  Legiskttive,  Executive,  and  Judiciary 
Departments  should  be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  no  person  should  exercise  the 
powers  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time.  But  no  barrier  was  placed  be- 
tween these  separate  powers.  The  Judiciary  and  Executive  members  were  left  de- 
pendent on  the  Legislative  for  their  subsistence  in  office,  and  some  of  them  for  their 
oontinnance  in  it 

Thus  we  see,  that  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  it  was  ob- 
jeeted  that  the  Executive,  instead  of  bemg  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to 
UMm,  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  only  responsible  to  them.  The 
theory  maintamed  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia  is  our  theory.  I  will  now  show,  that  after 
Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  fh)m  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  maintained  the 
eame  opinione^  and  expressed  them  with  such  force  as  to  assure  us,  that  his  intellect 
not  oafy  remamed  unimpaired,  but  that  his  convictions  were  strengthened  by  a  longer 
experience  of  the  defects  in  our  present  system,  which  he  had  so  early  pointed  out. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  dated  July  12, 1816,  Mr.  Jefferson  says:  "The  question 
you  propose  on  equal  representation,  has  become  a  party  one,  in  which  I  wish  to  take 
no  pobhc  share.  Yet  if  it  be  asked  for  your  own  satisfaction  only,  and  not  to  be  quoted 
before  the  public,  I  have  no  motive  to  withhold  it,  and  the  less  from  you,  as  it  coin- 
cides with  your  own.  At  the  birth  of  our  Republic  I  committed  that  opinion  to  the 
world,  in  the  draught  of  a -Constitution  annexed  to  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  in  which 
m  ptOTiaion  was  nMde  for  a  representation  permanently  equal.  The  infancy  of  the 
sniDJect  at  that  moment,  and  our  inexperience  of  self-government,  occasioned  gross 
doportnres  in  that  draught  from  genmne  republican  canons.  In  trutli,  the  abuses 
of  monsrehy  had  so  much  fQled  all  the  space  of  political  contemplation,  that  we 


imaged  every  thing  republican  that  was  not  monarchy.  We  had  not  yet  pene- 
tmtod  into  the  mother  principle,  that  *  GovemmenU  are  republican  only  as  they  eni- 
body  the  will  of  their  people  and  execute  it*  Hence  our  first  ConsUtuUons  had, 
renfly  no  principle  m  them.  But  experience  and  reflection  have  more  and  more  con- 
firmed me  in  the  particuhir  importance  of  the  represenUtion  then  proposed.  On  that 
point  then,  I  am  entirely  in  sentiment  with  your  letters,  &c. 

«  But  inequaUty  of  representation  in  both  Houses  of  our  Legwlature  is  not  the  only 
repobliean  heresy  in  this  first  essay  of  our  revolutionary  patriots,  »*  ">™!*  *  yf^f^ 


in  pvwmfUf  wuivu  wouia  DO  impracucooia  uc/vm**  uivmuuw>  v»  »  wy  ^-  — .-..  -^...-^.--r, 
ba^)  by  representatives  chosen  by  himself  and  responsible  to  him  at  short  periods ; 
and  let  ns  oring  to  the  test  of  this  canon  every  branch  of  our  Constitution. 
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"  In  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representotives  is  chosen  jfay  less  than  half  the 
people,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  who  do  choose.  The  Senate  are  still 
more  disproportionate,  and  for  long  terms  of  responsibility.  In  the  Executive,  Ike 
Governor  is  erUirdy  independent  of  Uu  choice  of  the  people  and  of  their  control ;  his  Onmr 
eU  equally  sOj  and  at  best  but  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  waggon" 

Again.  **  But  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  faults  than  to  amend.  I  do 
not  think  their  amendment  so  difficult  as  is  pretended.  Only  lay  down  true  princi- 
ples and  adhere  to  them  inflexibly.  Do  not  be  frightened  into  their  surrender  by  the 
alarms  of  the  timid,  or  the  croakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  people. 
If  experience  be  called  for,  appeal  to  that  of  our  fifVeen  or  twenty  Governments  for 
forty  years,  and  shew  me  where  the  people  have  done  half  the  mischief  in  these  fi>rty 
years,  that  a  single  despot  would  have  done  in  a  single  year,  or  half  the  nota  and  re- 
bellions, the  crimes  and  the  punishments,  which  have  taken  place  in  any  single  nation 
under  Kingly  Grovemment  during  the  same  period.  The  true  foundation  of  repub- 
lican Government  is,  the  equal  rights  of  every  citizen  in  his  person  and  property,  and 
in  their  management.  Try  by  this,  as  a  tally,  every  provision  in  our  Constitution, 
and  see  if  it  hangs  directly  on  the  will  of  the  ])eople.  Reduce  your  Legislature  to  a 
convenient  number,  for  full,  but  orderly  discussion.  Let  every  num.  whojt^hts  orpmuf^ 
exercise  his  just  and  equal  right  in  tltdr  election.  Let  the  Executive  be  chosen  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  term,  by  those  whose  agent  he  is  to  be,  and  have  Me 
screen  of  a  Council^  behind  which  to  skulk  froEtt  responsibility." 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  will  make  a  further  quotation  fVom  the  same  author,  to  shew  the 
advantage  of  a  single  Executive  head,  uncontrolled  by  any  species  of  Council.  The 
words  are  these  :  '*  Nomination  to  office  is  an  Executive  function.  To  give  it  to  the 
Legislature  as  we  do,  is  a  vioktion  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of*  powers.  It 
swerves  the  members  from  correctness,  by  temptations  to  intri^e  for  office  them- 
selves, and  to  a  corrupt  barter  of  votes ;  and  destroys  responsibility,  by  divi^ngr  it 
amon^  a  multitude.  JBy  leaving  nomination  in  its  proper  place,  among  Exeeutrve 
functions,  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  powers  is  preserved,  and  reeponaibility 
weighs  with  its  heaviest  force,  on  a  single  head." 

lliey  who  have  sought  the  present  Convention,  feneraUy  agree  in  the  following 
principles,  as  comprehending  the  amendments  desired ;  firat,  an  equal  apportioninent 
of  Representation  among  white  population  :  second,  an  extension  of  the  lught  of  Snf^ 
frage  to  all  who  pay  taxes :  third,  a  total  abolition  of  the  Executive  Council :  fbinrth, 
a  single  Executive  Head,  or  Governor,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible 
to  them:  fiflh,  future  apportionments  to  keep  representation  equal  among  the  people : 
sixth,  aprovbion  for  niture  amendments.  Our  theory  requires  that  every  man  to 
whom  Government  looks  for  support  is  a  member  of  the  community,  and  entitled  to 
an  equal  share  of  power,  and  that  to  separate  the  Executive  from  the  Legislative  D^ 
partment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Grovemor  should  be  immediately  responsible  to  the 
people  as  the  members  of  the  Legislature  are,  and  as  completely  independent  of  them 
as  tney  are  of  him ;  and  to  secure  Executive  responsibility  to  the  people,  we  are  die- 
posed  to  give  him  "  no  screen  of  a  Council^  behind  which  to  skulk  from  that  re^nmsiH- 
Uhf."  Every  principle  for  which  we  contend,  is  supported  by  the  deliberate  opinjcme 
of^Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  been  quoted  against  us  to  disprove  an  historical  ftct.  Ha 
fs  even  an  authority  for  us  as  to  that  fact.  We  have  asserted  that  our  present  Con- 
stitution was  got  up  in  haste',  and  not  intended  by  those  who  made  it  as  a  durable  in- 
strument. We  are  so  far  from  being  contradicted  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this,  that  he 
goes  beyond  us,  and  says  that  tlie  Convention  of  1776,  were  not  even  elected  with  a 
view  to  independence  and  a  final  separation  from  Great  Britain. 

His  opinions  are  thus  expressed  in  the  Notes,  page  128:  Speaking  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  1775,  and  1776,  he  says,  "  These  were  first  chosen,  anew,  for  every  paiticnler 
session.  But  in  March,  1775,  they  recommended  to  the  people  to  choose  a  Convea- 
tion,  which  should  continue  in  office  a  year.  This  was  done  accordingly  in  Apnl^ 
1775;  and  in  July  following,  that  Convention  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  election  of 
Delegates  in  the  month  of  April  annual]  v.  It  is  well  known  that  in  July,  1775,  a  ee- 
paraUon  from  Great  Britain,  and  establishment  of  republican  Government,  had  nerer 
yet  entered  into  any  person's  mind.  A  Convention,  therefore,  chosen  under  that  or- 
dinance, cannot  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  for  purposes  which  certainly  did  not  txiai 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  it.  Under  this  ordinance,  at  the  annual  election  in 
April,  1776,  a  Convention  for  the  year  was  chosen.  Independence^  and  the  tMMit^ 
ment  of  a  new  form  of  Government  were  not  even  yet  the  objects  of  the  people  at  larg%.** 
In  Mr.  JefferHon's  views  of  the  historical  fact  we  are  more  than  supported  by  hie  ae- 
sertion,  that  they  who  made  our  Constitution  were  not  elected  for  such  a  pnrpoae.  It 
18  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  page  124  of  the  Notes,  he  should  epaak 
U1U8  ot  the  Constitution  made  by  them,  viz:  **  The  Constitution  was  formed  when 
whi^K*'*  "T  *"*l  inexperienced  m  the  science  of  Government.  It  was  the  fiiat,  loo, 
h^ldV^^J^'^'T^  ""  ^^  y^'^''  ^""^^^  States.  No  wonder,  then,  that  time  and  trial 
nave  discovered  very  capital  defects  in  it." 
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So  mach,  then,  for  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  heen  dniffsed  into  this 
^bate  by  hiB  friends,  to  eerve  purposes  direcUy  contrary  to  his  own  piSSples  whkh 
are  proved  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  ours  throughout  »»"««* 

I  have  akeady  said,  that  the  Governor  is  not  a  responsible  officer,  even  to  the 
General  Assembly,  who  appoint  him.  Thisposiaon  I  now  repeat,  for  ihe  purpose  of 
meeting  more  direcUy  the  arguments  of  genUemen  opposed  to  ie.  In  snsUininff 
this  poBiUon,  I  beg  leave  to  noUce  the  actual  organization  of  the  Executive  Coundf. 
This  body  IS  composed  of  eight  members  appointed  by  joint  baUot  of  the  Senate  and 
House  oi  Delegates.  The  appomUng  power  can  only  remove  two  of  them  at  the  ex- 
piration of  every  ^e  years.  Each  third  year  has  on  this  account  acquired  the  tiUe 
of  scratch  y.ear.  Should  every  member  of  this  body  become  at  once  obnoxious  to  the 
toneniJ  Assembly ;  should  all  become  rotten  at  the  same  time  m  this  litUe  SUiU  of 
Vaimark,  whut  can  the  Assembly  do?  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  can  remove 
two,  and  three  years  afterwards  two  more,  and  so  on.  Thus  an  operation  of  twelve 
years  is  required  to  displace  eight  CouncUlors,  although  every  one  of  them  has  lost 
pubhc  conhdence.  In  the  mean  time,  those  appointed  to  succeed  the  members  re- 
moved may  have  become  just  as  obnoxious  as  they.  Practically,  therefore,  there  may 
always  be  an  Executive  Council,  possessing  neither  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  nw 
the  country.  Universal  experience  has  proved,  that  when  responsibihty  is  divided 
among  many  agents,  it  ceases  to  be  responsibihty.  This  1  consider  a  poUtical  truth 
of  umveraal  acceptation.  If  Councillors  are  not  thus  responsible  to  ihe  Assembly, 
the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Nichoks,)  triumphantly  says,  that  this  circum- 
stance proves  the  ExecuHve  Department  to  be  as  independent  as  we  claim  it  should 
be.  But  the  gentleman  forgets  that  our  argument  is,  that  the  Govenwr  is  not  an  m- 
depOTident  Executive  officer,  and  therefore,  not  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Executive  functions  are  performed.  The  Council  is,  at  least,  too  imperfectly  re- 
sponsible to  the  General  Assembly,  while  to  the  people  the  members  are  not  account- 
able at  all.  Yet  these  CoimciUors  are  a  shield  to  the  Governor,  behind  which  he  may 
skulk  with  the  most  perfect  security.  Not  only  is  this  evident  from  the  Constitution 
Itself,  but  the  very  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Gov.  Giles,)  makes 
it  more  plain,  if  possible.  According  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  practice  thus  ex- 
I>lained,the  Governor,  except  when  acting  as  Commander-in-Chief,  can  do  no  Execu- 
tive act,  without  the  advice  of  Council.  Without  that  advice  he  cannot  even  award 
a  Commission  on  recommendation  of  the  County  Court.  Is  it  not  idle  then,  to  hold 
him  accountable  for  the  omission  to  act,  when  the  Council  shall  have  omitted  or  re- 
fused to  advise  him  to  do  his  dvLiy  ?  But  it  is  said,  tliat  he  is  not  bound  to  act  on  the 
advice  when  ^ven,  and  is  therefore,  independent  of  the  Council.  This  may  be  true ; 
yet  when  he  is  advised  to  violate  the  most  important  and  sacred  of  his  duties,  and  he 
follows  that  advice,  all  experience  has  taught  us,  that  the  advice  he  receives  is  his 
perfect  and  sure  defence,  and  I  have  heard  that  defence  made  within  these  walls 
against  a  motion  for  an  impeachment ;  and  there  are  now  sitting  by  me  two  members  of 
this  Convention  who  have  given  their  votes  against  an  impeachment  on  that  very 
ground.  If,  therefore,  the  Ck>vemor  is  advised  to  commit  a  malfeasance  in  office,  and 
he  doef  it,  he  is  not  responsible,  because  the  advice  is  his  protection ;  and  if  he  and 
the  Council  concur  in  the  omission  to  discharge  an  important  duty,  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  non-feasance,  because  he  could  not  aet  without  advice.  From  this  view,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly ;  a  poUtical  irresponsible  cypher,  and  the  Council  of  State  a  perfect 
nuisance. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  situation  of  the  Executive  Council  which  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  take,  and  in  doing  this  I  will  beg  to  be  understood  as  having  no  reference 
to  any  member  of  that  body,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  In  this  view  I  will  only  have 
reference  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature ;  that  weakness,  of  which  I  acknowledge 
myself  a  lar^e  parteker.  Whoever  feels  himself  exempt  from  frailties  has  not  studied 
himself.  Smce  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  we  are  indeed  all  exposed  to  be  led  astray, 
by  the  suggestions  of  interest,  and  even  to  be  deluded  through  our  virtues  and  the 
amiabilities  of  our  natures.  The  situation  of  an  Executive  Councillor  peculiarly  ex- 
poses him  to  temptation.  When  he  takes  his  seat  at  the  board,  he  does  not  expect  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  first,  or  of  any  future  scratoh,  as  it  is  called.  He  hopes  to  hold 
his  office  for  life  or  until  he  can  obtain  some  higher  preferment  His  salary  will  not 
maintain  him  as  a  private  gentleman  in  this  city ;  much  less  will  it  sustain  or  enable 
him  to  provide  for  a  fiimily.  He  must  follow  the  law,  physic  or  some  other  laudable 
occupation,  with  the  profits  of  which  and  the  aid  of  his  small  salary  he  can  ^t  alonff. 
A  Councillor,  in  fact,  becomes  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  a  citizen  of  Richmond, 
in  which,  surroimded  by  his  friends,  associates  and  dearest  connexions,  he  intends  to 
live  and  expecte  to  die.  The  Councillor  elected  firom  the  country,  ceases  to  be  its 
representetive,  and  being  blinded  by  the  interests  of  the  city,  becomes,  without  his 
own  knowledge,  ite  advocate  at  the  Council  board.  Should  the  Governor  with  ad- 
Tice  of  Council  expend  the  public  money  too  profusely  on  the  Penitentiary,  Armoxyy 
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WarabooM  or  JamM  river,  or  other  city  intereats,  this  profiiston,  althoi^  a  nracttcal 
•Til  is  not  felt  in  the  dty.  Nay,  it  is  nnknown  there— those  living  within  the  drde 
And' influence  of  these  expenditures  feel  a  benefit,  without  knowing  or  dreaming  of 
aav  wrong.  They  have  fwl  confidence  in  their  neighbours  and  friends,  the  Governor 
and  menjSers  of  the  Ck>ancil  of  State.  It  is  not  their  business,  nor  their  inunediate 
interest  to  suspect  or  enquire  after  abuses,  and  believing  that  none  exiift,  they  are 
ready  to  join  in  the  declaration,  so  often  repeated  here,  that  "  all  has  gone  on 
■moothly---all  has  worked  well !"  &c.  If  such  be  the  tendency  of  thing»— if  the 
resident^  of  Councillors  in  the  city,  and  of  the  habits  formed  there,  withdraws  their 
allegiance  fi^m  the  country  and  attaches  them  to  ci^  interests,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  where  there  is  any  competition  between  these  and  country  interests,  the 
UMm  will  be  &irly  represented.  Conffldering  the  large  sums  expended  here  by  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  incessant  opportunities  afiforded  for  gain  by  improper  disbursements, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  one  means  or  another  many  have  been  drawn  into  temp- 
tation. The  means  of  temptation  are  of  no  importance.  The  abuse  is  the  evil,  and 
it  is  our  desire  to  prevent  it 

[I  wish  to  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether,  following  the  example  of  others,!  am  at 
liberty  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Uie  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  in  the  Committee. 

Here  the  Chair  stated,  that  it  could  only  be  tolerated  now,  because  such  violations 
of  Parliamentary  practice  had  been  permitted  before. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  he  was  willing  that  any  thing  he  had  said  any  where  should 
be  the  subject  of  remark. 

The  Chair,  in  its  decision,  disclaimed  any  reference  to  any  indiddoal.] 

Mr.  Doddridge  resumed :  I  only  desired  to  make  a  reference  to  certain  remarks  on 
our  general  tendency  to  corruption  with  our  growth  in  years.  The  gentleman  stated, 
that  nrom  his  early  manhood  to  the  present  Jay,  he  had  marked  its  growth,  and  had 
«q>ecially  traced  its  efiects  in  the  increasing  love  of  office,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
means  to  which  men  resort  to  obtain  it.  Tnere  is  much  truth  in  the  observation.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  look  altogether  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  There  b  a  German  or 
Dutch  writer  of  aphorisms^  (1  do  not  remember  which,^  wIm  says,  that  a  man  who  htm 
known  a  great  many  viUams  is  an  old  man,  and  that  ne  who  has  not  known  them  is 
.still  young,  though  in  years  he  may  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh.  Our  growing  old  in 
the  knowledge  of  man,  exposes  more,  his  weakness  to  our  view.  Along  the  tulsome 
jMth  of  life  we  make  so  many  discoveries  of  error  and  abuse,  that  we  too  easily  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  distressing  belief  that  all  is  growing  in  corruption  around  us — a 
belief,  which  may  serve  to  increase  our  distrust,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  lessen 
•our  enjoyments  or  diminish  our  confidence  in  our  friends  and  countrymen  generally. 
Whether  men  of  the  present  age  are  more  corrupt  than  those  of  ages  gone  by,  or 
not  is  a  question  about  which  men  may  form  different  opinions.  That  human  nature 
is  toe  same  every  where  and  in  all  times,  is  a  practical  truth.  Human  nature  both 
formerly  and  now,  has  been  such  that  to  insure  order,  discipline  and  integrity  in  the 
administration  of  public  afiairs,  real,  substantial,  and  not  formal,  responsihiBty,  in  pi^ 
lie  functionaries,  is  indispensable. 

While  discussing  this  subject,  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  as  say- 
ing that  he  was  acting  for  the  Commonwealth,  ihave  turned  myself  round  fb  reflect 
what  that  Commonwealth  can  be,  for  which  the  gentleman  had  taken  a  stand  so  dis- 
tinct from  others.  Who  is  this  Commonwealth  T  Against  whose  assaults  b  it  to  b* 
defended  ?  According  to  some,  it  consists  of  certain  freeholders  alone ',  acccoding  to 
others,  of  all  tax-paying  citizens ;  while  others  again,  compose  it  of  the  whole  wnite 
population.  This  latter  is  the  Commonwealth  I  am  supporting.  What  tben  is  that 
which  the  gentleman  fix>m  Chesterfield  defends  ?  Is  it  the  sixteen  thousand  fi«ehoIdens 
who  voted  against  a  Convention  ? 

[Mr.  Leign  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke  was  treating  a  somewhat  idle  remark  which  fell  from  him.  He  had  considered 
the  member  from  Frederick  as  preferring  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Legislature, 
and  he  had  set  himself  up  for  the  defence,  thus  considering  himself  for  the  Common- 
wealth, in  as  much  as  he  stood  to  defend  the  Commonwealth  against  charges  of  abuse 
of  power  by  the  Leffifllature.] 

Mr.  Do<idridge :  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  express  the  respect  I  feel  for  the  pnblie 
and  private  virtues  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield ;  that  I  believe  is  known  to 
him,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  I  would  not  willingly  misunderstand  him.  In  his 
remarks  yesterday,  that  gentleman  had  enquired  what  act  of  abuse  by  the  Executive 
could  be  pointed  out  and  sustained,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  he  would  yield  the 
jjHresent  question  if  one  could  be  sustained,  and  moreover  be  thankful  to  any  gentle- 
man who  would  thus  add  to  the  knowledge  he  at  present  possessed  of  the  manner  of 
discharging  Executive  functions. 

[Mr/Lel^h  said,  he  spoke  of  usurpatums  of  power.  He  was  not  about  to  defend  the 
Executive  against  «rror*o/jti4gm«i£.]  *^ 
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Mr.  Doddridge :  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  ear,  an  abuM  of  power,  and  I  had 
then  in  my  recollection  a  caae,  the  production  oi  which  woold  entitle  me  to  the  gen- 
tleman's thanks,  i  will  lequest  the  Secretary  to  read  from  the  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Deleffates  in  the  session  of  1808-9,  the  report  of  the  Armory  Committee  from  paire 
108  to  114,  inclusiye.    (That  report  being  read,  Mr.  D.  resumed.) 

Mr.  Chairman, — Before  that  year,  strong  grounds  existed  for  suspecting  abuses,  al- 
though the  Executive  reports  of  each  successiye  year  were  of  the  most  flattenmr 
character.  It  was  supposed  by  some,  that  many  of  the  arms  were  deficient  m 
ouality,  and  by  others  that  their  cost  was  greatly  beyond  that  at  which  good  arms  of 
the  same  description  could  be  purchased.  These  doubts  increased  eyery  year;  and 
eyefy  year,  the  Goyemor's  message  with  the  Armory  report  was  calculated  to  dispel 
them.  1  refer  to  this  report  as  furnishing  record  eyidence  of  abuses  which  occupied 
a  period  of  eight  years  of  unexampled  expenditure.  I  do  not  refer  to  it  as  censuring 
the  Goyemors  under  whoee  administrations  those  abuses  happened;  nor  any  one 
else.  My  sole  purpose  is  to  shew,  that  while  thousands  and  hun^eds  of  thousands 
were  in  a  course  of  expenditure  on  the  Armory  and  its  fixtures,  and  in  the  manufactory 
ef  arms,  there  was  no  system  of  care,  accountability  or  superyisOTship  obseryed  by 
the  Executiye  Council.  The  Goyemors,  (for,  these  proceedings  occupied  the  whole 
administrations  of  seyeral  Executiyes,)  were  as  unqualifiedly  honest  as  any  of  their 
predecessors  or  successors.  The  fault  was  that  of  the  Council,  without  whose  ad- 
Tice  the  Goyemors  could  not  act — Nay,  could  not  act  in  one  single  instance  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  that  adyice. 

The  officers  of  the  Armory  were  of  Executive  appointment.  The  Executive  was 
invested  with  full  power  to  make  all  contracts,  supervise  their  perf<»niance,  and 
certify  their  execution  with  the  sums  due,  to  the  Auditor.  For  payment  of  claims^ 
the  Auditor  had  no  voucher  except  the  Governor's  warrant,  drawn  in  pursuance  of 
the  adyice  of  Council.  In  fine,  the  Executive  powei^ver  these  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures was  ample,  and  if  our  constitutional  theory  had  been  right,  the  Executiye 
responsibility  woukl  have  been  commensurate  with  their  power ;  instead  of  which, 
none  was  round  to  exist,  except  in  the  humble  power  of  removing  two  members  firom 
the  Coimcil  every  three  years. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  it  appears,  that  the  Executive  contracted  with 
the  Superintendent  for  finishing  the  builoings  and  fixtures  within  a  limited  time,  and 
to  pay  the  contractor  for  this  labour  in  certain  instalments  as  the  work  progressed. 
This  contract  was  in  writing,  but  bein^  filed  with  the  Council,  it  was  in  their  power^ 
and  they  permitted  the  contractor,  who  was  Superintendent,  to  vary  this  contract 
pom  time  to  time  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  or  as  chanm  were  suggested  by  his 
judgment;  these  changes  resulted  in  immense  additions  to  the  contract  under  the  need 
of  <*  extra  work."  T^ese  alterations  were  never  reduced  to  writing,  because  of  the 
unlimited  confidence  reposed  in  the  Superintendent. 

Thus,  public  moneys  were  paid  away  in  immense  sums  on  contracts  between  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  contractor,  of  which  contracts  neither  the  Auditor,  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  nor  people,  had  any  eyidence;  nor  was  there  an^  record,  book,  voucher, 
or  paper  of  any  description  kept,  at  the  Armory,  in  the  Council  chamber  or  Auditor's 
office,  by  which  the  accounting  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates 
could  detect  an  excess  in  payment,  if  any  existed.  The  Superintendent,  in  this  **  ex- 
tra work,"  employed  the  labour  or  his  own  slaves,  and  certified  the  number  of  days 
and  the  amount  of  pay ;  and  this  certificate  was  the  only  eyidence  on  which  the  ad- 
yice of  Council  was  founded.  An  illiterate  man  was  examined  before  that  committee, 
whoee  inyestij|ration  was  the  most  laborious  I  ever  witnessed.  This  man  testified 
that  he  kept  the  number  of  days'  work  on  small  slips  of  paper  which  he  returned  to 
the  Supenntendent,  who  made  up  Twhat  he  supposed  to  be)  the  results  on  sheets  of 
paper,  which  he  certified  or  deposed  to.  These  sheets  constituted  the  only  evidence 
on  which  the  Council  advised  payment  of  something  like  fourteen  thousand  days' 
work.  When  the  committee  of  investi^tion  called  for  evidences  of  this  labour, 
neither  the  sheets  containing  the  generu  results,  nor  the  slips  of  paper,  nor  book, 
nor  voucher  of  any  kind  could  be  found ;  nor  does  there  exist  to  this  hour  one  letter, 
or  vestige  of  a  letter,  whereby  this  account  can  be  either  refuted  or  supported.  The 
Journal  cf  that  session  contains  (I  think  in  page  124  or  126,)  a  proposiUon  to  pass  a 
resolution  of  censure  with  a  view  to  an  impeachment.  That  resolution  was  neither 
adopted  nor  rejected.  It  was  postponed ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  I  heard  the  ad- 
vice of  Councu  urged  as  a  defence  of  the  Govemors  as  to  all  these  transactions ;  and 
it  was  this  defence,  that  induced  at  least  two  members  of  this  Convention  to  vote  for 
the  postponement  of  that  resolution. 

A  bill  providing  against  future  abuses  of  this  kind  grew  out  of  the  Armory  report, 
and  passed  both  Houses,  which  is  now  the  law.  This  law  may  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Revised  Code  of  1819,  page  130. 

That  law  divested  the  Executiye  of  the  power  of  appomting  Armory  officers.  It 
provided  that  injvture  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  except  in  pur- 
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Genetd  A^mbly.  "d  of  the  entire  independence  of  the  fexecuUve  CouncU,  «f  Jl 
S  tSSrid  They^  conyicted  of  negligence,  careleMnee.  uid  gro»  Hnp^jridence 
■  .i!!^^;..  ^Liction*  of  ^Sovemment  committed  to  their  controul,  through  >  long 
«„t  o"y.2^^C.Srwh.Tdid  the  A»embly  do?  Why,  took  from  them  the  power 
■enee oi yeare.   j-ui       ,.'.,.  ..  .„  <v„„  m»lcinir  or  varvinir  a  contract  otherwise 


ifidence  of  the  General  Assemoiy  was  ooropiewij-  .y.vuu..^-,  .».  — y ". 

tJrt^dM»  ttafc  tki  3Um  operatu^  of  the  scnUch.  Such  » the  £x«:uUve  reepona- 
mtrT^l^hZ  «nUen^,  who  i  now  at  it.  head, >»  boa»t«d  eo  much  -nd 
of  whichrhe  and  o&ere  have  eo  often  declared,  that,  "  it  worka  so  weU  that  Jl  h« 

^'a'  ihe^^the  investigation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  new  Governor  wui  ap- 
Botated  of  whom  I  would  more  particularly  speak,  but  tlmt  his  son  is  present,  amem- 
K  til"  body.  The  Armory  Report  shewed  that  the  Suponntendent  d*"^  ?•». 
r«^l  baUnce^  the  payment  of  w^ch  hjd  been  Buspended  dunm;  ,^;  ."-^.f ^i 


It  was  at  the  tiine,  a  current  report  in  this  city,  that  the  (>uncU,  indkrnant  at  what 


citizens  of  Richmond  appear^  to  be  as  much  excited  acamst  the  mvestigation  ol  tti© 
Armory  Committee  then,  as  they  are  against  some  of  the  efforts  made  m  this  i^n- 
vention  now.  I  wUl  mention  anoUier  fact.  Governor  Tyler,  after  havmg  heard  what 
passed  in  the  Hall  of  Delegates,  appointed  a  committee  of  men,  commonly  called 
herT.  back-woods-men,  to  examine  Uie  rifles.  They  tried  Uiem,  and  found  them  as 
they  said,  more  dangerous  to  those  who  would  use  Uiem  Uian  those  agamst  whom 
they  were  employed.  Many  pistols  were  reported  to  be  unfit  for  use,  on  accountoT 
largeness  of  calibre,  being  made  out  of  tiie  barrels  of  muskets,  bursted  m  the  proot. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiiou^htit  my  reasonable  duty  to  make ;  they  are 
crude  I  know.  It  has  been  but  a  short  Ume  since  the  report  of  the  ExecuUve  ^-^- 
mittee  was  taken  up,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  examine  the  Legishitive  Joamal  of 
1808,  rather  than  trust  my  frail  memory.  , .  ,  ,  j 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  in  reply,  and  went  into  a  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  of  Investigation.  He  referred  to  the  deteixnination  of 
a  party  to  put  down  the  Armory  j  the  means  resorted  to  to  libel  the  Superintendent ; 
the  unfair  and  oppressive  course  which  v.'as  pursued  in  denying  him  an  opportunity  of 
defence :  he  then  went  on  to  give  a  farther  history  of  the  suit  at  law  instituted  against 
that  officer;  the  elaborate  trialof  the  cause  before  the  General  Court  of  the  Couunon- 
wealth:  the  ample  admission  of  the  testimony  from  all  quarters,  and  the  result  in  his 
honorabte  and  triumphant  acquittal.  His  mnocence  was  farther  confirmed  by  his 
poverty.  This  one  feet,  he  considered  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  D's.  whole  argument :  for, 
if  the  Superintendent  (Major  John  Clarke)  had  be6n  guilty  of  no  injury  to  Uie  puUic, 
the  Council  had  not  permitted  an  injury  to  be  done,  and  so  were  free  from  the  chai;^ 
which  had  been  brought  against  them.  Mr.  L.  defended  Mr.  Clarke  (who  resides  in 
his  District)  with  ardent  zeal,  and  challenged  the  world  to  disprove  his  statement 

Mr.  Doddridge  rejoined.  Major  Clarke's  acquittal  did  not  touch  his  argument,  or 
weaken  it  in  the  least.  He  had  not  charged  him  with  malfeasance,  but  the  Council 
with  the  grossest  negligence ,  and  though  Maior  Clarke's  honesty  saved  the  State  from 
injury  at  nis  hands,  no  thanks  were  due  to  those  who  had  left  power  in  his  hands  by 
which  he  might  have  depredated  to  a  vast  extent  upon  the  public  money.  He  knew 
Clarke  well,  and  was  his  personal  firiend. 

Mr.  Cooke,  after  adverting  to  what  had  fiillen  sportively  (and  once  more  Berioudy) 
from  Mr.  Leigh,  as  to  defending  the  Commonwealth  in  an  indictment  to  be  broogiit 
by  him  against  the  past  course  of  legislation,  said,  that  if  he  had  not  before  been  con* 
vmced  of  the  imprudence  of  the  pledge  extorted  from  him  to  bring  such  an  indict^ 
ment,  what  he  had  now  witnessed  would  be  sufficient  to  admonish  him,  that  to  pre- 
fer any  further  charges  would  be  imprudent  indeed.  He,  therefore  gave  notic ;,  that 
the  day  for  the  trying  of  that  indictment  would  never  come.  He  was  fiir  frcm  blam- 
ing his  friend  from  Brooke  for  what  he  had  done,  and  as  far  from  blaming  his  friend 
from  Chesterfield,  for  his  eloquent  defence  of  an  injured  man ;  but  he  plainly  saw, 
that  if  such  charges,  with  their  specifications,  were  to  be  tried  here,  the  Conventioift 
would  Bit,  not  only  till  Chrbtmas,  but  till  Christmas  of  next  year. 

(Here  Mr.  Randolph's  voice  was  heard  to  say,  "  Enter  then  a  noUe  proseftd.'*) 
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Mr.  M05R01K  rose  and  addressed  the  Committe^n  nearly  Uie  followinff  words  • 
I  wish  to  submit  a  few  remarks  m  explanation  of  the  ground  on  which  I  shall  ffive 
my  own  vote,  rather  than  with  the  expectation  of  producing  any  effect  in  the  decwion 
on  this  subject.     It  has  been  argued  with  great  abflity  on  both  sides,  and  in  a  10^0^ 
very  gratifying  to  me  as  a  ciUzen  of  this  State  and  of  the  Union.     The  real  question 
before  the  Committee  is,  whetlier  tlie  Governor  shall  be  elected  by  Uie  General  A^ 
■emblj  m  Uie  manner  now  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  or  by  tfie  people  at  larffe^ 
This  IB  the  question  before  you.     I  will  concisely  present  my  view  of  it,  statina  flie 
objections  which  apply  to  each  mode,  and  on  which  side  in  my  judiyment  thev^re- 
ponderate.     I  consider  the  question  as  verv  important:  inferior  it  is  true  ti>  some 
which  have  come  before  us ;  but,  involving  m  a  high  degree  the  fate  of  the  Republic. 
1  do  beheve  It  a  question,  involving  in  a  high  degree,  the  success  of  our  system  of 
Uovernment     The  objection  to  the  election  of  the  Executive  by  Uie  General  Assem- 
bly, IS  founded  on  the  idea,  that  you  thereby  concentrate  all  Uie  powers  of  Govera- 
Jnent  m  Uiat  body,  uniting  in  one  branch,  not  only  the  LegislaUve  power,  but  a  con- 
trol over  the  other  two  branches,  and  Uius  brining  all  Uie  Uiree  in  effect  into  one. 
This  18  the  objecUon.     Let  us  examine  it.     1  achnit  most  fujly,  Uiat  the  unqualified 
concurrence  of  the  three  great  powers  of  Government  in  one  body,  especidly  if  in 
aracter  of  a  despoUsm.     If  these  powers  meet  in  a  mo- 
1  responsible  to  nobody,  that  monarch  is  a  despot,  and  the 
^here  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject, 
united  in  a  General  Assembly  of  the  people,  as  in  the 
le  Government  is  not  despotic,  yet  the  consequences  are 
I,  than  in  the  other  case.     All  things  are  soon  IhrowTi  into 
ty  for  property  or  any  thing  else.     Life  itself  is  not  safe. 
le  control,  and  soon  make^iiniself  a  despot.     In  eiUier 
arrence  of  the  Uiree  ppwers  produces  a  despoUsm.     But 
Br  from  the  people  to  their  Rt'presentiiUves,  the  matter  is 
rol  all  their  movements.     Tlie  people  have  a  complete 

,   , J  "J  only  true  to  themselves,  inlellinrent  and  virtuous.     Con- 

stder  the  operation  on  the  Legislative  body,  even  supposing  the  whole  power  to  be  in 
*k  ^J^^J***^®'^  ^  liable  to  abuse,  and  has  boen  abused  th  re  is  no  doubt.  But  sUll 
there  is  m  check,  although  the  whole  prjwer  of  Government  be  in  one  body.  But,  if 
there  be  a  regular  ConsUtaUon,  And  the  three  branches  of  Government  be  separated, 
and  a  limit  is  prescri'ied  to  Uie  Lsffislalive  branch,  and  its  p^wer  cU  arly  defined ;  and,  if 
'"  jVKf  ™*"*^er,  li  nits  are  set  to  the  ExecuUve  Department  and  its  power  alsjo  defined ; 
and  the  same  with  respect  to  tho  Judit^ry  ;  Uie  powers  of  all  Icing  disUnct  and  clearly 
defined;  though  the  elecUonof  a  Governor  (fori  now  confine  myself  to  Umt)  be  by  the 
General  Assem'ily,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  three  powers  are  concentrated  together 
in  that  bodr.  There  is  a  separation  of  them.  How  c'ln  they  encroach  on  each  other.' 
How  can  the  Governor  interfere  with  the  power  of  Uie  Legi^lutuie .'  or  the  Legisla- 
ture with  the  Executive .?  Common  sense  itself  is  a  sure  barrier.  The  difference  of 
their  duties,  that  of  the  one  bein^  to  make  Uie  laws,  and  Uiat  of  the  oUier  to  execute 
them,  is  sb  marked  and  obvious  Uiat  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  duties  ol'  the  Ju- 
diciary are  still  more  disUn-jt,  and  its  liiuils  more  clearly  and  inpre  easily  defsrd.  It 
w  fbe  ExecuUve  and  LegishUve  powers,  if  any,  which  are  likely  to  interfere.  If  the 
Constitution  be  well  drawn,  I  see  no  dang.T  on  lliat  score.  The  Judiciary  will  be  in- 
dependent, if  they  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  They  ought  to  be  mabi- 
tained  60,  and  should  have  pow«*r  to  declare  any  law  which  is  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution. This  is  my  opinion.  The  danger  is  in  the  LegislaUve  branch.  I  should  be 
ff^^to  B«e  a  check  upon  it  in  the  Executive  as  well  as  111  the  Judiciarjr.         , 

The  success  of  our  system  of  Government  depends  npon  its  organizaijt^n,  on  the 
oistnbuUon  of  power  between  the  difterent  branches,  and  on  keeping  each  branch  in- 
dependent of  the  others.  Power  I  know  may  be  abused :  that  the  Legislature  may  in- 
fluence the  Governor,  I  cannot  doubt.  A  leading  man  in  the  Le^slature  who  can 
contnbute  greaUy  to  his  re-election  is  likely  to  have  some  weight  with  him  j  and  that 
he  may  turn  that  weight  to  his  own  account  in  an  improper  manner,  is  probable.  It  is 
incident  to  the  frailtv  of  human  nature.  The  check  js  m  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  circulation  by  the  press  of  the  proceedings  of  public  bodies.  The  peo- 
ple are  the  great  check  upon  all. 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  objecUons  which  exist  to  the  election  of  a  Governor  by  the 
people.  From  my  own  experience  and  reflection,  I  have  learned,  that  when  the  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  people,  Uie  most  esUmable  men  will  be  sought  out.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties,  I  have  traversed  my  country  from  North  to  South,  and 
fiT»m  East  to  West.  I  am  acquainted  wiUi  the  whole  of  it.  I  know  that  the  people 
are  enlightened  themselves,  and  are  disposed  to  select  the  most  enlightened  men  as 
their  R^resentaiives.  I  view  my  fellow-ciUzens  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  with  the  same  confidence  and  attachment,  and 
conoder  them  as  a  porUon  of  the  human  race  more  capable  of  self-government  than 
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imy  other  in  the  world.  When  Vm  question  is  for  giving  the  election  to  the  people, 
they  have  my  entire  confidence  so  far  es  in  the  nature  ot  things  they  are  qualified  for 
such  an  oflice.  Btit  from  tlieir  situation,  they  can  hardly  ever  be  acquainted  with  the 
real  merits  of  tlie  candidates.  Tliey  cannot  confer  together  to  any  great  extent ;  they 
can  hold  no  general  meetuig  where  the  matter  may  be  discussed,  nor  can  they  get  im- 
partial information. 

•  They  may  hold  meetings  for  local  purposes,  but  this  is  all  that  tliey  can  do.  Great 
caucusses  are  formed  who  make  the  nominatiotis,  and  into  whose  hands  the  bo4y  of  the 
people  fall.  It  is  by  tlieir  agency  and  under  their  influence  that  the  Govenioi  is 
elected. 

.  He  then  looks  to  his  friends,  and  they  in  return  look  to  him,  and  thus  the  country  ii 
divided  into  two  parties  on  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  principles.  Those  who 
voted  for  the  candidate  consider  themselves  as  compromitted,  and  bound  to  support 
all  his  measures  whatever  they  may  be;  and  he  in  like  manner  feels  bound  to  support 
tliem.  Such  is  human  nature,  and.  such  are  tlie  passions  of  men,  as  proved  by  their 
conduct  in  all  Governments  in  all  ages,  and  on  which  I  found  these  remarks.  By  this 
means  the  independence  of  the  people  is  weakened.  While  their  elective  power  is 
confined  to  tlie  choice  of  Senators  and  Delegates,  and. members  of  Congress,  they  are 
fully  competent  to  the  trust.  They  can  perform  their  duty  with  perfect  success.  They 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  tlie  men,  and  will  choose  those  best  qualified  for  the 
trust,  and  no  consequence  will  follow  that  can  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  Stole  at 
large.  But  when  vou  extend  this  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  has  great  power  in 
the  Government,  the  result  is  different. 

As  to  tlie  power  the  Chief  Magistrate  ou^ht  to  possess,  it  is  another  question^ 
Whether  he  ought  to  have  the  power  of  appointment  is  a  matter  that  turns  on  other 
considerations.  Be  his  election  by  whom  it  may,  my  opinion  is,  that  he  dbould  hold 
liis  oflice  for  one  term  only.  "Then  he  is  made  independent,  l^e  serves  Jns  one  term 
and  retires.     No  selfish  motives  cai)  operate  upon  lum. 

If  we  look  to  history  on  this  subject,  we  see  the  demonstration,  that  the  more  you 
connect  the  people  with  the  Executive,  and  the  greater  you  make  his  power,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  to  Republican  Government. .  What  overthrew  the  ancient  Re- 
publics? Go  to  Rome,  and  what  do  you  find  there.?  Was  it  not  their  own  ConBuls, 
whom  they  themselves  had  chosen,  that  overthrew  the  liberties  of  the  State*?  Mariuv 
and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Ceesar,  till  Caesar  mode  himself  a  despot?  It  was  the  people 
who  elected  him,  and  they  stuck  to  him  and  their  own  destruction.  The  Republic 
was  broken  up  into  parties:  their  contentions  were  pushed  to  extremes,  and  ruin  was 
the  consequence.  Self-government  depends  f()r  its  success,  on  keeping  the  people  in 
a  state  of  calmness.  Tiie  less  you  give  them  to  do  in  exercising  their  elective  privi- 
lege, the  safer  they  will  be.  Embark  them  in  the  election  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  and 
you  aqitate  at  once  the  whole  State,  from  which  I  dread  unfavorable  consequences. 
The  whole  system  turns  upon  tlie  election  of  the  Representatives  to  the  Le^abtnre, 
and  to  which  tliey  are  fully  competent. 

I  have  thought  it  proj)er  to  stale  my  view.  I  know  that  there  are  strong  arguments 
both  for  and  against  each  plan  ;  but  iny  idea  is,  that  the  more  you  confine  the  people 
within  the  limit  stated,  the  safer  will  the  Government  be.  If  tliey  are  confined  to 
tlie  election  of  their  Representatives  they  will  sustain  their  dignity,  and  their  jodg^ 
ment  will  be  enlightened  by  the  competition  of  the  candidates,  whose  mutual  riyalrj 
will  expose  their  errors  to  public  view.  It  is  on  this  that  the  security  of  the  whole 
system  turns.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Legislature  supplies  the  place  of  the  people  as 
a  Representative  body :  they  wcupy  that  ground  which  the  people  themselves  would 
occupy.  If  the  Legislature  has  the  power  of  impeachment,  and  tlie  Senate  power  to 
try  the  persons  impeached,  tliey  will  watch  over  every  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  keep  it  in  order.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  through  the  Legislature,  as  occu- 
pying the  place  of  tlie  people,  the  whole  movement  wUl  be  controlled,  and  evcty 
branch  made  subservient  to  their  will.    This  is  my  view. 

Mk.  Coalter  said : 

Is  there  to  be  any  compromise  of  interesta.and  opinions  in  this  case  ? 

What  are  the  great  evils  which  led  to  this  Convention  ? 

The  ineqiuilUy  of  Representation  is  the  greatest  and  is  one  acknoidedgedhydU. 

Serious  evils  have  been  felt,  and  which  are  supposed  to  grow  out  of  t£is  ineqoAlity. 

The  most  jlagraiU ;  the  moat  unjustifi^iMic,  (for  it  is  without  parallel  in  outrage,  as  it 
is  without  a  semblance  of  reason  or  justice  to  support  it.)  is  that  refusal  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  extend  its  aid  to  the  courts  in  which  Judge  White  lately,  and  so  looff,  so 
honorably,  and  so  satisfactorily  presided. 

The  next  has  arisen  out  of  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvement  This  is  one  im 
which  there  are  great  conflicting  interests;  and,  as  may  well  be  expected  under  erery 
system  m  which  jusUce  may  have  been,  and  hereafter  may  be,  withheM  fiom 
ucuiar  sections. 
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1  may  possibly  take  the  liberty  to  say  somethiil^  more  at  large  on  this  subject,  at 
some  time  hereafter,  haying  heretofore  taken  a  deep  interest  in,  and  turned  my  atten- 
tion a  good  deal  to,  that  subject  r  suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  part  of  the  country 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  confessedly  not  having  its  equal  sliare  in  Representation, 
may  well  demand  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  promote 
these  great  interests,  so  fv  as  that  weight  may  enable  Uiem. 

There  is  also  another  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  which  all  acJinowhdge  ;  and  that 
is  the  great  number  of  Representatives,  and  tlie  great  expense  consequently  attend- 
'      iBflrour  Legislative  dehberations. 

These  are  evils  which  all  admit j  and  these  evils  caused  the  people  to  vote  for  this 
Convention. 

Had  the  question  been  put  to  the  people  :  Will  you  have  a  Convr ntion  to  remedy 
these  evils  ?  I  believe  there  would  not  have  been  one  dissenting  voictf  in  the  State. 
Had  a  separate  and  distinct  question  though,  been  put  to  them ;  will  you  also  have 
a  Convention  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  in  the  terms  and  to  the  extent  in  which 
this  Committee  has  extended  it,  what  response  would  have  been  given  to  that  ques- 
tion? I  appeal  to  this  body,  and  to  the  knowledge  they  have  of  this  people,  whether 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  nay  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  these  who  voted  for 
this  Convention ;  not  in  lower  Virginia  only,  but  in  all  Virginia,  would  not  have  voted 
tigainst  that  distinct  proposition  ?  Ir  other  words,  had  the  treehold  Suffrage,  been  the 
only  evil  complained  of,  would  we  have  been  here  deliberating  on  that  question  ? 
iTerily  believe,  that  in  that  case,  tw  Convention^  would  have  prevailed  one  hundred 
to  wie.  In  fact,  but  for  the  other  great  and  apparent  evils,  a  Convention  Jbr  tkispuT' 
p6te  never  would  have  been  thotiskt  of. 

The  Western  country  has  much  changed  within  the  last  eighteen  years  that  I  have 
been  abseftt  from  it,  if  m  truth  that  liad  been  the  only  evil  they  coniplained  of,  such 
a  proposition  would  have  been  supported  by  one  in  one  hundred. 

It  has  been  merely  brought  in  as  auxiliary,  and  in  the  tempest  of  those  passions 
which  have  been  engender^  by  real  evils. 

But  suppoee  a  Ihiro  question  had  been  taken;  -shall  we  have  a  Convention  that  the 
Gimemar  may  be  dected  tp  the  peoj/fe?  I  will  not  go  farther.  For  whetlier  he  is  to 
have  a  patronage  that  will  rouse  the  people  from  tJiat  quiet  slumber  in  which  they 
have  reposed  for  fifty  years,  and  tinhmnd  the  jmck  who  will  be  seeking  for  office,  atid 
who  will  make  the  welkin  ring,  has  not  yet  developed  itself— I  will  take  the  naked 
proposition  as  presented  by  tlie  amendment. 

Whait  would  the  people  have  said  ?  Why.  we  never  heard  of  tliis  as  an  evil.  Our 
sleep  has  been  so  profound,  that  we  never  even //rcr/wf  of  it. 

Each  min  will  say — how  can  /  elect  a  Governor?  1  would  be  very  willing  to  make 
my  neighbour  A.  Grovemor ;  but  his  worth  may  not  be  known  to  otLers.  How  am  / 
to  act.^  He  will  be  told,  some  man  will  be  nominated  to  you;  you  will  be  called  on 
to  send  some  representative  to  d  Caucus j  to  nominate  a  Governor — or  your  neighbours 
will  send  some  one  to  this  Caucus.  You  are  a  good  Jackson-man,  or  you  are  a  good 
Clay-man,  and  yon  must  take  care  to  vole  for  the  man  nominated  by  your  Caucus,  or 
yonr  party  will  be  overthrown. 

If  that  IS  to  be  the  case,  he  will  say,  I  had  ratlier  the  Caucus  would  elect  him  tliem- 
selres,  at  once.     Why  call  on  me,  if  my  judgment  is  not  to  be  exercised  ^ 

No,  no,  that  won't  do — that  is  too  much  like  the  present  Constitution,  which  you 
must  now  vote  to  abolish.  Our  tried  friend.  Mr.  Jeflerson  has  said  there  is  danger  in 
it,  and  although  we  have  not  yet  felt  it,  we  must  guard  against  danger. 

But  if  there  must  be  a  Caucus,  why  not  let  the  members  of  tlie  Legislature  be  that 
Coacus.'  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  that  is  worse  and  worse — that  is  still  coming  nearer  to 
the  present  Constitution — ^they  might  as  well  elect  directly,  as  thus  to  do  it  ifidirectJ^. 
But  suppose  they  will  Caucus  it.^  The  members  of  Congress  do  so  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  so  do  our  members  of  Assembly ;  and  in  fact,  between  them  actually  elect 
the  President.  In  short,  they  have  done  little  else  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  but 
elect  Presidents.  Do  you  mean,  Sir,  that  we  Khali  be  placed  in  flie  same  situation  as 
to  onr  Governor.^  That  I  am  to  be  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  knowing  nothing  myKelf,  and  givin<r  due  faith  and  credit  to  all  that  is  said  on 
both  sides,  as  to  the  candidates,  it  can  only  be  a  choice  of  evils  !  If  this  is  what  you 
mean,  I  am  not  for  it— I  must  go  to  my  wheat-stack  and  draw  straws :  and  if  the  Le- 
grislatore  will  be  botind  to  pass  a  law  to  moke  that  a  good  vote,  and  that  I  may  setid 
the  result  to  the  polls,  there  to  be  registered  cs  my  vote,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  tliought  the 
present  Constitution  dangerous,  I  may  vote  for  a  cliange.  But  if  I  am  to  mix  in  the 
Mie  and  cry  against,  or  in  eulogising  a  man  that  I  know  nothing  about,  I  beg  to  be  ex- 
euaed. 

I  would  rather  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  my  business ;  in  wliicli  case  the  election 
mtost  be  abandoned  by  me  to  those  who  have- something  in  rieir. 

At  present,  I  ought  to  vote  for  an  Elector  of  President  of  Uie  Unitied  States,  whom 
I  kx&ow,  and  in  whom  I  can  confide. 
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That  was  understood  to  be  the  spirit  of  that  Constitution,  when  I  gava  my  sanction 
to  it— and  it  was  so  |ffactised  on  for  some  tinie.  ,  ,      .     r^        .      . 

I  now  elect  my  members  to  the  Legittlaiure  of  the  State,  and  by  the  ConatitiitiOD, 
they  are  my  electors  of  Governor. 

Jl  have  witnessed  no  evil  growing  out  of  that.  ^  -  .       l 

I  have  though,  witnessed  the  deadly  sin  and  wickedness  growing  out  of  the  change 
in  practice,  which  has  deprived  me  of  tlie  power  of  electing  an  elector  of  Piesdent, 
whom  I  know.  Nay,  I  am  told,  that  the  Congressional  or  State  Caucusses  have  gone  so 
far,  that  no  man  shall  be  elected  by  me,  who  will  not  give  in  his  adhrsionn--hiB  promise 
to  vote  for  a  certain  man  as  President,  however  unfit,  either  from  bodily  infirnaity,oc 
otherwise,  he  may  thereafter  be  discovered  to  be. 

This,  in  fact,  makes  me  not  the  elector  mijse^f  of  the  President,  for  which  I  am 
incompetent,  as  well  by  my  natural  constitution,  as  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  eals-paw  of  a  Congressional  and  State  Caucus,  or  some  other  poriff 
Caucus. 

I  go  against  the  whole  of  this  as  a  deception  on  the  people  ;  alike  contrary  to  aoond 
sense  and  good  morals,  and  of  course,  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  any  people.  ^ 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  common-sense  argument  of  any  plain  roan  in 
tJie  country,  possessing  cornmon-sense,  and  a  small  knowledge  of  the  course  of  tlungs 
passing  before  him. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  Executive  branch  of  our  Government,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  JefR'rson — 1  don't  recollect  when  it  was  written.  If  very  Boon  after 
his  own  administration  of  that  department,  or  he  intended  to  say,  that  from  ki$  otcn 
experience,  the  Governor  acted,  not  under  the  influence  of  his  oton  ounsciemeeyhui  un- 
der  that  of  the  Legidature,  it  may  be  received  as  evidence,  so  far  as  it  regarded  him- 
self; but,  surely,  not  to  implicate  Patrick  Henry — Governor  Nelson— Governor  Har- 
rison— or  any  other  Governor  of  those  early  days.  No,  Sir,  he  intended  no  anch 
thing,  either  as  to  himself  or  others. 

He  merely  intended  to  state  his  views  of  the  tendency  of  the  system,  or  of  what 
it  might  thi'reafter  result  in. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  Iras  given  the  Idatory,  He  has  read  it  in  the  e/ee 
of  this  nation.  A  sleep,*  it  is  true ;  but  not  that  sleep,  which  is  o(\en  the  symptom  c^ 
approaching  dissolution ;  and  to  arouse  from  which  cataplasms  are  to  be  anplied;  bat 
the  sound,  calm,  refreshing  sleep  of  the  peaceful  husbandman— untroubled  by  irmmi 
of  ambidtm,  or  fears  for  his  safety. 

I  think  a  higher  eulogium  never  was  passed  on  any  Executive  Government  than 
that  history,  so  well  dcpicledy  has  given  of  ouis. 

Like  Almighty  Providence,  it  causes  punbhment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  viola- 
tor of  our  laws.  They  feel  it,  and  they  alone  tremble  under  it — all  o&ers  are  in 
mansions  of  peace,  rest,  and  quietness. 

I  wish  to  sleep  in  peace  aifler  this  Convention  rises,  and  therefore  I  mnst  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

It  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  State,  according  to  my  views,  to  resist  it;  and 
I  must,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  vote  against  a  Constitution  which  shall  have 
this  provision  in  it. 

Is  it  equally  important  to  its  friends  ?  Must  they  oppose,  here  and  dstukerty  any 
Constitution  which  has  not  this  provision  in  it .'  If  so,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a 
compromise  ifs  of  no  avail.  Gentlemen  must  be  finally  willing,  however  they  mKf 
vote  now,  to  give  up  things  not  deemed  absolutely  essential  to  their  rights  at  preswit— 
things  that  may  wait  to  a  future  day,  without  injury  to  the  State  :  Something  for  poe- 
terity  to  do,  if  real  evils  shall  be  found  to  arise,  and  accord  for  the  present  \home 
things  which  are  deemed  by  others  as  essential  to  the  good  of  society,  until  evils  aore 
found  to  grow  out  of  them,  which  tliey  are  not  now  prepared^  and  caimot  «grte  to 
change. 

I  am  desirous — most  toUUng  to  remedy  real  evils — I  am  willing  to  go  far  in  doing 
it.  Tardy  justice  often  leads  to  some  degree  of  injustice.  The  jury  may  me  too 
heavy  dam&ves.  Be  it  so:  it  is  the  nature  of  things— against  excessive  &ma£eSy 
thouffh  the  Court  will  release  and  grant  a  new  trial ;  unless  there  is  a  release  that 
will  bring  them  down  to  something  Uke  censure ;  in  which  case,  and  for  the  sake  oT 
peace,  judgment  will  be  entered. 

Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  go  before  our  judges  for  a  new  trial. 

Let  us  rather  a^ee  vpan  the  icay. 

Mr.  Stanard  wishing  to  have  the  sense  of  the  Committee  taken  on  the  isokted 
proposition,  whether  &e  Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  moved  to  UMmd 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge  by  striking  out  that  part  of  ft  which  mn  that  ho 
shall  be  so  elected.  •      j  s  r  -# 

The  question  being  put.  it  was  decided  in  the  negative  :  Ayes  48,  Noes  48. 

^Meswrs.  Monroe  and  Mwshall,  Ayes ;  Mr,  Madison,  No.) 
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The  question  recorred  on  the  whole  of  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  and  the  votes 
stood,  Ayes  46,  Noes  46. 

(Mr,  Madison 2  Aye:  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Marshall,  No.) 

The  votes  beins  equally  divided,  the  Chairman  voted  in  the  negative;  so  Mr. 
Doddridffe*s  amendment  was  reeded. 

Mr.  Fltzhneh  said,  that  if  the  question  waj4aken^  between  leaving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor  and  his  term  of  office  as  at  present,  and  an  election  by  the 
people,  he  should  be  for  the  latter ;  but  he  wished  a  different  course  taken ;  a|id  he 
therefore,  moved  the  following  amendment :  ' 

^  Ruohed,  That  the  Executive  Office  of  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  vested 
in  a  Governor ;"  as  follows :  "  To  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years 
and  to  be  ineligible  for  three  years  thereafter."  ' 

Mr.  F.  said,  his  sole  object  was  to  render  the  Governor  independent  of  the  Legis- 
lature :  to  effect  that  object,  he  must  either  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  if  by  the  Le- 
gislature, his  term  of  service  must  be  prolonged.  The  latter  mode  avoided  Caucusses 
and  popular  excitement,  and  therefore,  he  offered  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Powell  being  disabled  by  a  severe  cold  and  hoarseness  from  advocating  at 
length  the  plan  for  an  Executive,  which  he  had  proposed  in  the  Executive  Committee, 
contented  himself  with  simply  moving  it  as  an  amendment. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Cliair,  that  tlie  proper  course  would  be,  first  to  allow  tlie 
present  ameiulraent  to  be  modified  by  its  friends  and  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  be- 
Ibre  admitting  a  substitute  for  it ;  but  as  he  was  informed  the  practice  of  the  House  ' 
of  DeWatee  was  different,  he  should  receive  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Canard  •uggested  that  if  it  was  received,  still  the  existing  amendment,  with 
its  modifieations,  would  have  prioritv ;  the  other  being  subsequent  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, no  matter  what  mi^ht  be  its  place  in  the  order  of  time. 

At  the  suggestion  or  the  Chair,  Mr.  Powell  withdrew  his  amendment  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Doddridge  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh;  and  gave  notice 
that  if  it  should  &il,  he  would  then  modify  his  former  amendment,  so  as  to  make  tlie 
Governor  eligible  by  the  qualified  voters  for  tlie  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, his  tenn  to  l>e  three  years,  and  then  to  be  ineligible  for  three  years. 

The  queekion  was  then  taken  on  tlie  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  and  carried: 
Ayes  47,  Noes  43. 

(Messrs.  Marshal]  and  Monroe  in  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Madison  in  the  negative.) 

Mr.  Upshur  enquired  of  the  Chair,  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
this  amendment  He  explained  himself  to  be  in  favour  of  having  tlie  Governor 
elected  bv  the  people  rather  than  the  Legislature,  and  to  serve  one  term  only. 

The  Cnair  repljrmg  in  the  affirmative, 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole,  and  insert  as  a  substitute,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

«  Reacived^  That  the  Executive  Office  of  this  Commonwealth  be  vested  in  a  Gover- 
nor to  be  elated  by  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  shall  continue  in  office  years  and  be  in- 

eligible thereafter  until  after  the  expiration  of  years." 

Mr.  Randolph  rose  merely  to  suggest  a  hope  that  after  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
had  been  so  fairly  and  distincdy  expressed,  the  amendment  would  not  be  pressed  at 
this  partienlar  time,  when  two  members  fVom  the  soutli  side  of  James  river  (Mr. 
Venable  and  Mr.  Branch,)  were  absent 

Bfr.  Branch  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  Mr.  Venable  is  indisposed.] . 
r.  Doddridj^  then  moved  that  this  resolution  be  for  the  present  .passed  by. 

Mr.  Griles  wished  to  know  of  the  mover,  whether  he  intended  the  election  to  be  by 
a  wtajarittf  or  only  by  a  plurality  of  the  qualified  voters  ? 

Mr.  D.  said,  he  had  not  thought  of  the  details — they  could  be  reserved. 

The  resolution  was  passed  over,  and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  the  second  reso- 
lution which  reads  as  follows : 

**  JUmUved,  That  there  ought  to  be  appomted  a  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  Com- 
mon  wealth." 

Mr.  Mercer  thought  this  resolution  out  of  its  due  order.  If  the  Council  should 
be  retained,  there  could  be  no  need  of  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  moved  to  poss  it 
over. 

The  Committee  then  passed  to  the  third  resolution,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Resohedf  That  the  ExeOutive  Council,  as  at  present  organized,  ought  to  be  abo- 
liehed,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Council." 

Mr.  Giles  bemg  disabled  by  the  state  of  his  health  and  voice  firom  discussing  this 
0ab|ect,  in  which  he  was  desirous  of  stating  some  facts  and  arguments,  moved  to 
pftse  it  by. 

The  Ccnimittee  then  passed  by  the  foorth  resolution,  which  was  in  the  followhig 
.worda: 
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*'  TUsolved,  That  in  ca«e  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,  or  oi*  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  the 
said  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  on  the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture may  pdK>vide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  or  similar  inability  of  the  Lieutenant 
Oovernot." 

And  the  fifth  resolution  having  beeriread  as  follows : 

"  Raohedj  That  the  Sheriffs  oTtlie  different  counties  in  the  Commonwealth,  shall 
hereafter  be  elected  by  tlie  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  Legislature:*' 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  Resolved,  (in  efflBCt  to  destroy  the 
resolution.) 

Mr.  Naylor  went  into  a  defence  of  the  resolution : 

Mr.  Chairman. — As  it  is  expected  that  the  advocates  for  each  provinon  now  to  be 
introduced  into  tne  Constitution  should  say  something  in  support  of  it,  or  show  some 
cause  for  its  adoption ;  and,  as  it  was  on  my  motion  that  this  one  was  reported,  I  think 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  state  the  considerations  which  prevailed  in  the  Committee, 
and  which  I  Uiink  ought  to  prevail  generally  in  favour  of  this  provision.  In  doing 
this,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  It  is  essential  to  tlie  character  of  a  Republican  Cro- 
vemment,  that  the  people  witli  whom  or  in  whom  is  all  the  power,  should  have  tiie 
appointment  of  all  their  officers  or  public  functionaries,  either  directly  (mt  indirectly. 
Now,  there  is  not  an  officer  in  this  Government,  so  far,  or  so  entirely  removed  fhmi 
the  control  of  the  people  in  his  appointment  or  otherwise,  as  the  Sheriff.  They  have 
no  agency  in  his  appointment  either  directly  or  indirectly.  He  is  a  creature  entirely 
of  the  county  courts,  and  the  county  courts  create  themselves.  They  perpetaate 
their  own  bodjr,  and  are  what  is  termed  impcrium  in  imperw.  They  have  a»o  by  Jong 
usage,  appropriated  the  office  of  Sheriff  to  themseWes,  although  there  is  not  a  wonf  in 
the  Constitution  which  indicates  such  a  meaning.  They  have  just  as  much  right  to 
appropriate  the  clerkship  to  themselves,  as  the  Sheriffalty.  It  is  notl^Ag  more  or  lees, 
than  a  set  of  men  entrusted  with  the  power  of  appointment  for  the  geod  of  the  com- 
munity, who  have  taken  to  themselves  the  whole  benefit  of  it,  and  do  now  exercise 
that  power  of  appointment  for  their  own  use  and  henefit.  They  have  established  an 
order  of  things  among  themselves,  by  which  they  take  this  office  in  a  kind  of  rota- 
tion. And  it  is  now  the  universal  practice,  with  every  «jne  of  those  county  conrt 
maffistrates,  who  receives  the  office,  to  sell  it  for  the  highest  price  they  can  obtain, 
and  in  some  instances,  as  I  have  been  informed,  this  has  been  done  at  public  auction. 
Thisiiaa  raised  up  another  class  of  officers  called  Deputy  Sherifl^s,  many  of  whom  are 


there  is  no  situaUon  m  which  it  can  be  done  to  so  much  advantage,  with  so  much 
impunity,  and  unfortunately  there  are  too  rpany  so  disposed.  And  on  account  of  the 
illicit  gains  which  are  to  be  made  in  that  office,  many  of  those  who  farni  the  office. 

Sve  for  it  more  than  the  whole  fees  would  amount  to,  which  is  manifestly  done  upon 
e  calculation  of  indemnifying  tliem  selves  by  jjeculation  and  exactions  in  one  shape 
or  another,  from  unfortunate  debtors,  to  a  large  amount.  Yes,  Sir,  end  by  these 
means,  Uie  misfortunes  of  the  unfortunate  are  eveir  day  aggravated  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree. The  officer  by  delay  in  the  first  instance,  disconrages  the  creditor  or  phuntiff. 
insomuch,  that  at  last  he  sells  to  the  Deputy  Sheriff  his  whole  claim  at  a  large  ^b- 
count  of  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  sale  of  the  debtor's  property  u  then 
immediately  forced,  which  was  always  delayed  before,  and  the  property  purchased  by 
the  Deputy  or  for  his  benefit  at  perhaps  one  half  of  its  value ;  it  is  immediateiy  n^^M 
to  the  aebtor  at  ife  full  value  on  a  sliort  credit,  taking  bond  and  good  security  for  the 
amomat  This  bond  is  immediately  put  into  suit  when  it  is  due,  and  then  anqifaer 
round  of  shaving  and  extortion  takes  place,  and  may  be  repeated  until  the  Orkriliud 
debt  18  doubled  or  tripled.  These  men  who  have  been  for  some  years  thus  ensSmJL 
look  a-head  and  secure  the  office  for  a  number  of  years  in  advance.  The  longer  &0^ 
hold  It,  the  more  adroit  they  become  in  tlieir  extortions,  until  they  become  Uie  Mr^ 
fect  leeches  of  society.  It  is  in  this  office  alone,  tliat  Uie  bold  and  daring  usurerWi 
escape ;  it  throws  around  him  a  protection  which  the  law  cannot  or  does  not  tiw^k 
through,  and  here  alone  the  laws  against  usury  and  extortion  are  totally  inefficleiit. 
Ihus  It  18,  that  many  who  wish-to  foUow  the  practice  of  shaving  or  exacting  unlaws 
fiU  interest  for  Uieu-  money,  seek  the  office  of  Deputy  Sheriff,  as  the  only  sitnatkn  in 
which  It  can  be  earned  on  with  impunity.  It  may  be  enquired,  why  are  not  ibeee 
P®^*r^?  punished  ?  and  why  is  not  the  law  put  in  force  against  them  ?  Till  fcilii  1 1 
w,  tuat  the  only  nersons  to  put  the  law  in  force,  are  always  so  much  in  the  UlWji  if 
those  usurers  and  extortioners  that  tiiey  dare  not  complai^  """*«•  P*"^  " 

not  tiSe  Dk^^fJTluu^^^^'lf ^^^i?'^  ^^  P^^P?^»  ^^««  enormities  could  not  and  wonld 
J     uiey  would  be  taken  up,  tried,  and  condemned  at  the  bar  of  pubUc  opiniQnri»j3 
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none  such  would  be  permitted  to  hold  the  office.  But  it  will  be  objected,  that  to 
make  the  Sheriff  eligible  by  the  people,  would  be  increasing  Uie  turmoil  and  turbu- 
lence of  popular  elections,  from  which  much  danger  is  apprehended.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  apprehend  the  danger  so  much,  or  indeed  any  at  all.  Even  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  are  held  up  to  us  as  frightful  examples  of  popular 
elections,  I  do  not  see  that  so  much  evil  has  reatfted.  Where  there  is  the  vitality  of  li- 
berty, there  will  be  the  vivacity  of  liberty,  and  this  is  far  preferable  to  the  calm  which 
reiffns  in  those  Governments  where  there  is  no  liberty,  where  its  fires  are  repressed 
and  buried  deeply  within  the  mountain  as  it  were  that  shuts  tliem  in,  until  with  con- 
centrated violence  they  burst  into  a  volcano.  Carry  those  fears  a  deme  fbrther,  dnd 
it  may  be  found  convenient  and  safe  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  elections,  and  to  save 
them  from  the  trouble  and  demoralizing  influence  of  choosing  any  of  their  public 
functionaries.  But  there  is  certainly  much  more  danger  in  this  fear,  than  all  which 
^ives  rise  to  it.  I  would  rather  drink  at  the  hving  rapid  mountain  stream,  although 
It  may  sometimes  be  turbulent,  and  sometimes  overflow  its  banks,  than  to  drink  at  the 
sta^iant  pool  which  breeds  pestilence  and  death.  The  one  is  an  apt  representation 
of  &ee  men  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  the  other  of  an  all  paralizing  de^yotism. 
Moreover,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  there  is  something  in  the  Virginian  character, 
which  secures  us  against  all  apprehension  of  those  excesses  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  us,  as  resulting  from  popular  elections  in  some  States  to  the  North.  The  peo- 
ple in  those  last  mentiodM  States  are  much  more  mixed  :  the  native  American  cha- 
ZAeter  there  has  been  much  alloyed  with  a  material  which  makes  it  more  variable  and 
unstable.  Not  so  with  the  people  of  Vir^nia,  where  political  sentiment  moves  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  agitated.  Their  history  shows,  that  no  capri- 
cious, or  unreasonable  commotion  has  ever  prevailed  amongst  them,  and  if  there  is  a 
people  on  earth  ^hom  it  is  safe  to  trust  with  their  own  business  in  this  respect,  it  is 
tbey.  Why,  then,  refuse  to  permit  them  to  elect  their  Sherifls:  ofiicerB,  who  are 
elected  in  a  great  majority  of  the  other  States  by  the  people  ?  especially,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  efiectual  remedy  for  the  evils  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Leigh  replied  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Naylor.  (But  the  Reporter  has,  unfbrto* 
nately,  made  no  sketch  of  his  speech.) 

Mr.  Naylor  in  reply  to  Mr.  Leigh,  said,  that  he  knew  something  of  the  practice  in 
Maryland,  where  tne  Sherifls  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  h6  never  knew  or  heard 
of  the  evils,  such  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  as  ex- 
wdng  there.  In  fiict,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  exist,  for  the  Sheriff  there,  be- 
fore the  sitting  of  a  court,  summonses  forty-eight  men,  quahfied  to  serve  as  jurors. 
and  who  serve  during  the  whole  court.  At  the  trial  of  every  cause,  the  names  of 
thoM  forty-eight  men,  written  upon  separate  tickets  are  thrown  into  a  box  promiscu- 
ousljy  out  of  which  the  clerk  draws  by  lot,  twelve,  Who  constitute  the  jury  to  try  the 
"     *    '        -         .      ~.    j^fi-^  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  should  --' 


So  that,  unless  the  Sheriff,  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  should  suttimon 

the  whole  ibrty-eight,  with  an  eye  to  some  j>articular  cause,  (which  cannot  be  pre- 
aumed,)  there  con  be  no  such  packing  of  juries.  And  as  to  our  own  system  ofse- 
leeting  jwies,  amonff  other  good  things,  which  he  did  hope  would  Result  firom  thia 
CoiiYention,  would  be  the  removal  of  that  abomination  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  for,  it  goes  upon  the  unfounded  presumption,  that  there  are  at  all  times  to  ba 
found  in  the  court  yard  during  the  sitting  of  the  court  twelve  men,  who  are  compe- 
tent and  £t  to  be  trusted  in  determining  every  cause  as  it  comes  on  for  trial,  in  which 
may  be  iaivolved  the  whole  estate,  or  the  characters  of  those  citizens  interested  in 
thoae  candies.  And  as  to  men  in  office,  such  as  Sheriffs,  pursuing  with  hostility  Uioee 
who  voted  against  them ,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  high  example  of  that  kind  of  Vengeance 
will  remain  a  soUtary  one,  not  to  be  repeated  nor  followed  by  those  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  Kfe.  Knowing  and  beUeving  it  to  be  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  those 
citizens,  whom  I  have  the  honour  in  part  to  represent,  that  this  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  Constitution,  with  whom  I  do  concur,  I  have,  therefore,  urged  it,  as  I 
thou^t  it  my  duty  to  do. 

Mr.  Giles  supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Leigh,  and  opposed  the  resolution  as  gomg^ 
to  destroir  the  foundation  of  the  existing  county  court  system,  which  Mr.  G.  con- 
ndBred  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  tliat  to  which  the  peaceful  and 
happy  progress  of  afeirs  for  fifty-four  years  was  mainly  to  be  attributed.  It  tended 
to  keep  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  where  it  ought  to  be : 
-it  caye  justice  to  the  poor  at  little  or  no  expense,  and  made  the  jusUces  of  the  peace 
to  be  what  their  names  import;  the  conservators  and  promoters  of  the  social  peace  of 
the  Commonwealth.  _s  j  u       i 

The  question  bemg  taken  on  Mr.  Henderson's  motion,  it  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority  :  bo  the  res^tion  was  stricken  out. 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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SATURDAY,  NovemAerSS,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
I>ougla88,ofthe  Presbyterian  Church.  r  .u    wu  i     li*    u  t>  u  -i : 

The  House  then  went  again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  in 
the  Chair ;  and  the  question  being  on  tte  sixth  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  is  in  the  words  following :  ^  w..  •    r^  •     v  •    *j- 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  commissioned  officers  of  Mihtia  Compames  be  nommated  to 
the  Executive  by  a  majority  of  their  respective  companies." 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  it  be  passed  by  for  the  present. 

The  Committee  then  passed  to  the  third  resolution,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organized,  our ht  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Council.** 

Mr.  Mason,  observing  the  absence  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  who  had  moved  an  amendment 
to  thb  resolution,  moved  that  it  be  passed  over  for  the  present. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  having  been  passed  over  yesterday, 

The  Committee  took  up  the  eighth  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

^^Reaolved,  That  no  pardon  shall  be  granted  in  any  case,  until  after  conviction  or 

Mr.  Doddridge  having  called  for  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  on  which  this  reso- 
lution was  founded, 

Mr.  Morgan  of  Monongalia,  briefly  explained  it  to  be,  to  prevent  the  interference 
of  tlie  Executive  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  by  interposing  a  pardon  before  trial 
and  conviction.  He  referred  to  the  cases  so  frequent  in  the  State  trials  oT  England, 
where  the  Crown  had  thrown  in  the  pardoning  preroffativc  to  shield  the  accused  be- 
fore prosecution  and  judgment.  Some  instances  had  also  occurred  In  this  country : 
he  did  not  desire  to  trammel  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  but  only  to  have  crime  proved 
before  it  was  forgiven. 

Mr.  Doddridge  thought  the  reasons  not  satisfactory.  In  cases  of  riot,  or  extenstv* 
combinations  to  resist  uie  law,  a  pardon  might  be  a  necessar}'  means  of  obtaining  tes- 
timony. There  was  not  the  same  danger  of  abuse  here  as  in  England,  because  the 
officer  having  the  pardoning  power,  is  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  T'he  Executive  ie 
not  a  ^^ first  tslau,''  as*in  Europe.  He  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Resolved,'*  (in 
effect  to  destroy  the  resolution.) 

Mr.  Mor^n  insisted  on  his  former  ground,  and  stated  the  cose  where  one  Governor, 
(Desha)  ha3  pardoned  his  son  witliomconvictioq  or  trial.  He  Saw  no  danger  of  soch 
combinations  or  conspiracies,  as  the  gentleman  had  mentioned.  He  thought  \nms 
danger  would  result  from  the  odo'ption  of  the  resolution  than  its  rejection.  No  man 
ought  to  be  pardoned  without  Jodici^il  enquiry  into  his  offence. 

Mr.  Doddridge  admitted  this  as  «  general  rule ;  but  insisted  that  the  nubile  gM>d 
might,  in  extraordinary  cases,  require  a  departure  from  it.  He  instanced  tiie  whiskey 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  enquired  what  must  have  been  the  result,  if  tfaie 
hands  of  the  f)j(ecutive  had  been  tied  up  by  such  an  article  in  the  Constitution  ?  The 
Attorney  General  would  have  had  to  file  bills  of  indictment  against  a  whole  comrtta- 
nity.  Suppose  a  civil  war  to  be  quelled  by  the  arm  of  the  Government,  how  was  the 
country  to  ne  settled  if  such  an  obstacle  as  this  stood  in  the  way .' 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out,  and  oan:ied  Vithoul  a  count. 

Mr.  Nicholas  havihg,  during  the  above  debate,  appeared  and  took  his  seat, 

Mr.  Mason  moved  uiat  the  Committee  take  up  now  the  third  resolution. 

It  was  taken  up  accordingly,  and  again  read  as  follows: 

^  Resohed,  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organized,  ou^t  to  he  siixA- 
itbed,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  proyide  any  otner  Executive  Council.*' 

Mr.  Henderson  movea  that  the  question  on  adopting  the  two  members  <^the  reso- 
lution be  divided. 

The  Chair  reminded  him  that  no  question  would  be  taken  on  the  resolation,  nnlea 
some  amendment  should  be  offered. 

Mr.  Nicholas  now  moved  tlie  following  amendment : 

*<  Resoh^f  That  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  present  Constitution  be  re- 
tained, and  that  the  eleventh  be  substituted  by  the  following  resolution : 

"A  Privy  Council  or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  four  members,  shall  be  chosen 
by  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  either  from  their  own  members,  or  the  people  at  larger 
to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Government.  They  shall  annually  choose  oat  oT 
their  own  members  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  in  the  case  of  the  death,  imbilitfy 
or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor,  from  the  Government,  shall  act  as  Ckwsmsr, 
The  Governor  ahall  be  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  ahali  in  all  cases  crf'decxMOA 
have  the  casting  vote.  Two  members  with  the  Governor,  or  Lieutenant  Governor, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and  their  advice  and  proceedings  shall 
be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  by  the  members  present,  (to  any  part  whereof  any 
member  may  enter  his  dissent)  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Anembly  when  calM 
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joint  resolution,  dfvide  the  l^^r:oT8  elected  !„f„"tloS;     ^7^^^  "^ 

hi^^^L^  '^'''  'i^  ™^°"*?'  ^^  y'P^i^ting  the  Lieutenant  Goyemor ;  bXwhic^ 
"l^^'nrZ.T'^  promotive  of^economy,  he  would  aboli.h  what  L^led  Se 
a\^^riJ  ^TTA^^^''''  members  selected  by  the  Legislature  to  go  out  aVa 
^Z  ^n^  A  "^  ^^  ^^-^  ^''^*^"  disapproved,  as  an  ostracism  %ery  odious  in  ite  cha- 
b^r^  ;^  l«»^n  ^f^.">JV"^«V"  '^.  P"^'^*^'*^  «^«^^-  «^  Preferre/classing  the  mel 
Jew,  and  letting  their  Ume  of  exclusion  come  on  statedly,  so  as  to  avoiS  anv  hwd 
t^"^  or  invidious  distinctions.  He  disliked  the  present  ^gemenUnrespecfS 
i^.^^*f^*  members,  which  was  besides  inoperative  in  pracUce,  as  by  agreemen? 

ZliTth^l??'  4  ™?'"«  ""POrtant  chan^  was  to  give  the  Governor  the  casting 
I^m^rL  nn.^''  CouncU  shaU  be  equally  divTded.  He^concluded  by  a  few  generJ 
remarks  on  the  responsibihty  of  the  whole  Executive.  s  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  GUes  now  rose  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  contended 
r«^t^  f!!?^'*"^  t^^r*  the  abolition  of  the  CouncU.  Hq  replied  to  an  argu- 
SShIJL  5^^^  "T^  ^l  ^'  ^oddpdge,  as  to  the  veiy  decided  m^ority  of  the  fift 
holders  who  had  called  the  Convention.  He  had  always  doubted  tliat  there  was  any 
such  majonty  actually  m  favour  of  the  measure.  Those  who  were  contented  witt 
tno  present  state  of  things  had,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  either  not  voted  at  all,  or 
consented  to  the  Convention  out  of  a  wish  to  indulge  their  neighbours :  while  those 
on  the  other  side  had  been  active  and  persevering,  and  had  turned  out  to  a  man.  He 
believed  if  the  two  first  classes  should  be  added  to  the  minority,  there  would  be  a 
large  majonty  m  opooaition  to  the  whole  affair.  However  this  might  be,  he  had  not 
a  doubt  that  now,  after  the  exhibition  made  by  this  body,  the  majonty  would  be  very 

He  then  went  into  an  examination  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  body— 
the  relation  of  the  Council  to  the  Governor  as  advisers,  and  the  hberty  as  well  as 
personal  responsibility  of  that  officer;  contending  that  a  more  responsible  body,  in 
eyery  particular  of  all  its  acta,  did  not  exist  under  the  sun— and  challenging  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  devise,  if  they  could,  any  conceivable  mode  to  make 
persons  more  responsible.  Every  act  and  every  advice  had  to  be  recorded  and  signed, 
r*u°^**^  ">noaIly  to  that  body  from  whom  they  received  their  office,  and  then  pub- 
lished to  all  the  world.  Nay,  the  principle  was  carried  even  to  harshness  j  in  the  in- 
■tance  of  'the  gcraUky  or  ostracism  of  the  Council :  a  measure  shewing,  however,  the 
wise  caution  of  the  framers  of  the  system,  and  one  which  had  a  powerful,  though  not 
a  pleasant  influence  as  a  stimulant  to  duty.  He  was  willing  to  have  this  feature  sof- 
tened. Nor  was  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor  so  arranged,  that  before  it  could 
be  issued,  he  was  out  of  office.  It  did  not  commence  till  he  was  out  of  office,  and 
then  it  might  disqualify  him  from  office  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  What  more  \/ould 
tn^  desire  an  impeachment  to  effect  > 

He  then  went  mto  a  review  of  the  power  of  the  Executive.  He  referred  to  the 
mass  of  mcidental  power  thrown  into  its  hands  every  year  by  the  orders  of  the  Legis- 
^^^L**"^  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  had  always  been  exercised ;  on  which 
point  he  adverted  to  the  late  quotations  from  the  Legislative  Journal,  and  tlie  result 
in  tnumphantly  vindicating  the  parties  accused.  He  touched  on  the  power  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor— and  on  the  abortive  attempt  to  improve  the  nature  of  his  of- 
fice— the  new  plan  gave  him  no  duties  at  all.  As  to  substituting  the  Attorney  Gene- 
1^,  the  Treasurer  and  Auditor  as  a  Council,  he  scouted  the  idea.  The  first  of  these 
officers  is  now  the  Grovernor's  official  adviser,  and  the  other  two,  it  is  his  business  to 
watch  over  and  controul,  (and  tliis  had  been  so  done  as  to  detect  great  defalcations 
and  save  much  money  to  the  Commonwealth.) 

The  pardoning  power  had  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Nicholas.    The  administration  of 
the  Contingent  Fund  was,  in  practice,  the  scrutiny  of  a  miser  over  his  gold  :  accounts  ^ 
'Were  sifled  down  to  a  dollar,  in8omu<:h  that  the  money-hunters  had  given  up  the 
Council  entirely. 

Mr.  G.  then  went  into  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  pulling  down  an  institution 
full  of  wisdom,  tested  by  fifty -four  years'  experience,  and  which  defied  scrutiny. 
IVhen  called  to  build  up  something  in  its  place,  they  flinched,  and  could  not  agree. 
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Some  wished  to  assimilate  the  Executive  of  this  State,  to  Uiat  of  the  ^^^^^^^ 
whTch  he  viewed  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Irniited  monarch  Mr.  G.  here 
wilt  into  Uin^ctical  effects  which  had  been  produced  in  the  General  Government 
bv  Executive  patronage,  &c.  and  deprecated  th^  introduction  of  mmilai  evih.  into 
VirS  HeC^ert^d  to  the  Executive  of  Pennsylvania,  as  furnislung  a  aimaar  d- 
hSo^,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  He  concluded  by  forcibly  P^J^^g^)^^;^: 
sibUity  under  ^ch  every  member  was  acUng,  and  the  solemn  results  to  himself  and 

*^^e^cinvention  now  became  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  questions  of  ord«r  whi^ 
suspended  all  actual  business  for  a  long  time ;  the  parUculars  of  Y>^»» 5^  **p^V,^2 
interest  to  the  public.  They  at  lenfthl>ecame  extncated  by  a  motion  of  J^-^^^ 
to  strike  out  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution  reported  by  the  i-xecutive  Committee, 
viz:  *' and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  appoint  any  other  Executwe  CmtjicU. 

The  quesUon  being  taken  on  this  question,  it  was  earned:  Ayes  65. 

[So  the  Committee  determined  that  it  is  expedient  there  shall  be  a  Cotmed :  and  Dy 
leaving  the  first  clause  standing,  viz :  .     j         _u*  •    u-. 

''Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council  aa  at  present  orgajiiied,  ought  to  t»e 
abolished :"  They  did  virtually  determine,  that  the  Council  shaU  not  be  consUlutea 

Mr.  Nicholas  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  present  Constitution  be  retamed, 
and  that  the  eleventh  be  substituted  by  the  following  resolution :" 

"  A  Privy  Council  or  Council  of  Sute,  consisting  of  four  members,  sliall  be  chosen 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  either  from  their  own  members,  or  the 
people  at  Urge,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Government.  They  shall  annuaJhr 
choose  out  of  their  own  members,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  in  case  of  the  death, 
inability,  or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  CJovemment,  shall  act  as 
Governor.  The  Governor  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  shall  in  all 
cases  of  division,  have  the  casting  vote.  Two  members,  with  the  Governor  or  lieii> 
tenant  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and  their  advice  and 
proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  bv  the  members  present  (to  any 
part  whereof,  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent)  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Aa- 
sembly,  when  called  for  by  them.  The  members  of  that  Council  shall  be  elected  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  four  years.  At  the  finA 
election  Uie  two  Houses  shall  by  joint  resolution,  divide  the  persons  elected  into  two 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  Councillors  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year;  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  so 
that  one  half  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  redgna- 
tion,  or  otiierwise,  they  shall  be  filled  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly.  An  adequate,  but  moderate  salary,  shall  be  settied  on  them  during  their 
continuance  in  office,  and  they  shall  be  incapable  during  that  time,  of  sitting  in  ^ther 
House  of  Assembly." 

The  question  was  taken  without  debate,  and  decided  in  the  negative :  Ayee  32, 
Noes  not  counted. 

(Messrs.  Monroe,  Marshall  and  Giles,  in  the  afiurmative ;  Mr.  Madison  in  tho 
negative.) 

So  Mr.  Nicholas's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  enquiring,  what  sort  of  a  Council  ffentiemen  wished  ? 

Mr.  Fitznugh  referred  hira  to  section  eleventh  of  Mr.  Powell's  substitute: 

**  Sect.  11.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  require  in  writing,  the  opinions  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  of  the  Attorney  General,  upon  all  matters  appertainus^ 
to  the  duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  Leiffh  denied  that  this  was  any  Council  at  all.  The  Ctovemor  had  now  th^ 
right  to  ask  counsel  where  he  pleaaed.  The  Attorney  Genera]  answered  him  offict- 
allv— but  oUier  kwyers  were  frequentiy  consulted,  and  who  would  refuse  ? 

Mr.  Fitziiugh  said,  the  plan  made  it  obUgatory,  and  did  not  leave  it  a  UMra  act  of 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Leiah  thought  the  difference  immaterial  in  practice.  His  idea  of  a  Cooncil 
was,  that  they  must  be  consulted,  and  that  the  Crovemor  must  act  according  to  their 
official  advice. 

After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Powell, 

Mr.  Brodnax  moved  a  modification  of  the  proposition,  which  had  been  ofi«rad  by 
Mr.  Nicholas,  viz : 

"  A  Privy  Council  or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  members,  ahall  bo  cho- 

sen by  boUi  Houses  of  Assembly,  eiUier  from  their  own  ipembers,  or  tbo  people  «t 
large,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Government." 

ttw  wish  was  to  fill  Uie  blank  wiUi  an  odd  number,  three  or  &f, 

•  P«  a  ator*  •xteadod  report  of  Mr.  GiJ«s*a  ^icecb,  toe  the  Itijmih 
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.  pUn  to  have  a  Lie.te«.t  6ovemor,  w^o  aho^id  on7;  l^  ufePr^JU 
Qf  a  Bank  and  act  m  case  of  the  Governor's  death.  He  ought  to  have  aomTCj 
which  «>ntinuaUy  devolved  on  him  ;  and  he  could  not  ima^kie  a«v  Uiinffb^tt^for' 
him  to  do  than  to  perft^t  himself  in  his  knowledge  of  th^  officWGo^vern^r'  by 
K^c?  ^^  JLieute^t  Governor  a  substitute  for  the 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested  to  Mr.  Brodnax,  as  a  difficulty  growing  out  of  his  plan,  that 
^u\^r  P°"^  "^""f  ***  '"^  attendance,  and  the  iiumbir  uneveS,  the  Govera^muS 
either  have  yo  votes,  or  in  fact  none  at  aU ;  and  if  the  advice  of  the  Council  is  to 
be  made  binding,  where  is  his  power  ?  If  any  thing  was  to  be  considered  as  setUed  in 
Kepubhcan  Government,  it  was,  that  the  Executive  should  derive  iU  power  from  the 
people,  and  be  responsible  to  them ;  and  that  being  thus  responsible,  should  be  so 
constituted  «  to  have  unity  and  efficiency.  Such  were  the  principles  laid  down  in 
ifte  federalist ;  there  he  had  learned  them ;  nor  had  but  a  single  State  in  the  Union 
•ince  the  pubhcation  of  that  work,  adopted  the  feature  of  an  Executive  CJouncil ;  in 
others,  it  had  been  abolished. 

Mr.  BrodMx  replied—this  was  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  setUed  afterwards— Borne 
might  be  sick  or  absent,  it  was  rarely  that  aU  the  members  of  any  deliberative  body 
were  m  attendance.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  ConvenUon  had  been  so  rude  u 
to  get  sick  and  confine  themselves  to  their  rooms.  As  to  the  Governor,  he  must 
2*^*1  j\'  **  ^^^^  ^  infamous— treason— *  desertion  of  his  post:  for,  no  substitu- 
tooa  had  been  provided.  As  to  the  idea  of  tlie  Lieutenant  Governor's  performing  the 
dnties  of  the  Council,  it  seemed  to  him  very  strange.  He  drew  a  picture  of  "  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  tete  a  tete,  warming  their  toes  before  the  fire,'* 
wid  then  represented  the  Governor  as  bound  to  take  lie  advice  of  the  Lieutenant 
Goremor,  and  so  the  latter  would  rule. 

Mr.  Nicholas  replied  to  Mr.  MCoy— and  staling  the  Lieutenant  (xovernor  to  be, 
potitically,  a  nonentity  unless  in  case  of  the  Governor's  deatli,  asked  how  he  could 
be  his  Council  ?  If  he  was  to  be  always  ready  to  act  in  case  of  the  Grovernor's  ab- 
•eiiGe  or  death,  be  must  always  be  on  the  spot,  and  have  a  competent  salary — and  so 
be  a  charge  on  the  State  while  he  did  nothing. 

Mr.  N.  then  read  a  section  of  an  act  empowering  the  Grovemor  to  supervise  the 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  Ac.  and  to  demand  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Leigk  now  took  the  floor  in  earnest  defence  of  the  Council  as  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  compared  the  plans  of  a  Council  whose  ad\ice 
the  Governor  shall  be  obliged  to  obtain,  (then  acting  on  his  own  responsibility)  and  a 
Council  whose  advice  he  might  ask  or  not  at  pleasure.  He  warmly  defended  the  ex- 
isting plan  as  calculated,  first,  to  divide  the  power  of  Executive  patronage,  so  as  to 
render  it  innocuous ;  second,  to  supplj^  to  a  Governor  new  in  office  a  mass  of  expe- 
rience in  the  details  of  police,  and  of  information  essential  to  the  right  discharge  of 
bU  duty ;  third,  to  give  him  mature  and  recorded  advice  on  all  his  official  actsr-ad- 
TJce  he  was  compelled  to  ask,  and  by  which  he  was  usually  governed,  though  fiet  to 
disregard  it  if  he  was  willing  to  risk -the  responsibility. 

This  last,  he  contended  for  as  the  vital  principle  of  the  present  Executive  system. 
He  dwelt  on  the  virtues  which  had  adorned  this  Council;  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  had  attended  to  their  duties,  and  the  happy  effects  to  the  public  peace  which  had 
grown  out  of  this  system  for  fifty-four  years.  Not  a  charge  could  be  substantiated  to 
elMw  usurpation  or  oppression :  on  this  subject  he  reiterated  bis  challenge  to  the  world, 
professing  to  stand  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  and  refute  the  charge.  He  depre- 
cated it  as  the  very  wantonness  of  innovation  to  destroy  such  an  institution,  which 
bad  continued  through  two  wars,  in  the  most  anxious  period  of  the  world's  history, 
without  a  single  act  of  oppression.  Could  as  much  be  said  for  any  Executive  on 
eftrth  beside  }  He  adverted  to  one  of  their  acts  of  mercy  in  pardoninff  a  criminal — he 
thought  they  had  erred — but  it  was  not  to  save  a  rich  or  influential  delinquent,  but  a 
poor  despised  slave.  (Here  he  quoted  Sterne  with  happy  effect.)  He  earnestly  pleaded, 
tor  the  Jove  of  Heaven,  that  the  Committee  would  not,  when  in  perfect  political 
healthy  venture  on  such  an  experiment  upon  tlie  happiness  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  coaelnded  a  very  impassioned  address,  by  saying  tnat  he  felt  bound  to  say  thus 
much,  to  save  an  institution  he  had  always  viewed  next  after  the  Freehold  Sufirage, 
and  the  happr  system  of  County  Court  police,  as  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  Uie 
Commonwealth.  Give  me,  said  Mr.  L.  this  plural  Executive:  ^ive  me  the  neigh- 
bovly  tribunals  of  the  County  Court  system,  which  bring  justice  to  every  man's 
door  almost  free  of  expense :  and  give  me,  finally,  the  power  of  Government  in  the 
buide  of  the  independent  yeomanry  of  the  State ;  and  I  will  be  content  that  jou 
■Bodify  or  aholiih  all  the  rest  at  your  pleanire. 
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MONDAY,  NovxMBKR  30, 18S9. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  wwa  opened  with  prajer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sykes,  of  the  Methodiat  Church. 

Mr.  Upehur  of  Northampton,  submitted  as  a  proposition  for  a  compronuae,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

**  JtUsolved,  That  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  of  which  there  shall  be  chosen  for  the  first  district,  or  district  West  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountain,  <  26 

For  the  second  district,  or  district  of  the  Valley,  22 

For  the  third  dbtrict,  or  district  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tide- water,  3d 

For  the  fourth  district,  or  district  between  the  head  of  Tide-water  and  the 

Ocean,  34 

*^  Rtsolvid,  That  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty  members,  of  which  there 
ahall  be  chosen  for  the  first  district  aforesaid,  7 

For  the  second  district  aforesaid,  6 

For  the  third  district  aforesaid,  9 

For  the  fourth  district  aforesaid,  8 

<*  Resototdy  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  re-arrange  the  Representation 
in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  once  in  every  years  upon  a  fidr 

Average  of  the  following  ratios,  to  wit :  1st,  of  white  population ;  2d,  of  white  popula- 
tion and  taxation  combmed;  3d,  of  the  Federal  numbers:  Promdedf  That  the  numbt-r 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty,  nor  the  number 
of  the  Senate  Ibrty." 

Mr.  Upshur  accompanied  this  proposition  with  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  it« 
principles.  He  referred  to  the  three  parties  into  which  the  House  had  been  divided, 
^z :  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  basis  of  white  population  exclusively  *,  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  basis  of  white  population  combmed  with  taxation,  and  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers.  He  stated  his  own  plan  to  be  an  ave- 
rage, as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  of  all  these  three  ratios.  He  had  carefully  abstained 
from  introducing  simple  taxation  as  an  element,  being  anxious  to  conciUate  as  far  as 

Eoesible,  the  feelings  of  Western  members,  and  desiring  to  offer  every  concession  on 
is  own  part,  whicb  was  possible,  without  a  total  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  those  great  interests  which  it  was  the  object  of  all  parties  to  protect.  He 
said  it  was  obvious  that  tlie  basis,  thus  presented  by  him,  must  operate  &vorably  to  thoso 
portions  of  the  country  which  were  increasing  roost  rapidly  in  all  the  elements  of 
which  the  basis  was  composed.  In  effect,  he  would  not  doubt  that  the  power  now 
held  by  the  East,  would  in  a  few  years  only,  be  transferred  to  the  West.  He  bad 
not,  however,  made  any  calculations  upon  the  subject,  founded  on  our  statistical  tables. 
He  had  purposely  avoided  every  thing  of  tlie  kind.  He  could  not  tell,  nor  did  he  do- 
sire  to  know,  whether  the  West  would  possess  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  in  one  year 
or  in  fifly  years.  He  presented  his  basis  as  a  just  and  fair  compromise  among  all  par- 
ties, and  being  just  and  fair  in  principle,  he  left  its  operation  upon  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  State,  to  future  times.  So  far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned,  his  Western 
friends  would  perceive  at  a  glance,  tliat  his  proposition  was  much  more  favorable  to 
them  than  any  other  which  had  been  offered.  With  this  explanation  of  his  views  of 
the  principles  of  the  measure  he  proposed,  he  moved  that  his  resolutions  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  This  was 
accordingly  done. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  submitted  the  following  with  a  like  view.  He  insisted  only  on  the 
principle  on  which  it  proceeded.  And  was  willing  if  that  was  preserved,  that  tha 
details  should  be  modified : 

"  That  Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  be  apportioned  as  foUowm : 

^*  The  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alleghany  shall  have  twenty-six 
Delegates ; 

*'  The  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  shall  har» 
twenty-three  Delegates ; 

*<  The  twenty-nine  counties  lying  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water  sfaaU 
have  forty-two  Delegates ; 

"  And  the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns  lying  on  tide-water  shall  have  thirty- 
five  Delegates. 

"  No  more  new  counties  shall  ever  be  formed  of  the  territory  lying  East  of  the  Blma 
Ridge  of  mountains ;  but  tlie  Legislature  may  in  its  discretion  from  time  to  time^  a, 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  concurring,  whensoever  the  increaso  q£ 
the  population  of  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  more  convenient  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  police  may  require,  form  new  counties,  not  exceeding 
eight,  out  of  the  territory  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  whenever  any  socb  new 
^^Bh^BA^"^^'  "*  additional  Delegate  shafi  be  allowed  to  the  country  Wa«t 
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«  And  the  Legislature,  having  regard  to  the  reUUve  rtale  of  te  powilatSon  of  the 
respective  countiea,  cities,  and  towns,  and  three-fifths  of  botli  Uoums  always  con- 
curring, may,  at  any  time,  form  two  or  more  contiguous  counties,  into  one  district,  fer 
the  election  of  one  Delegate;  and  may  allow  one  or  more  additional  Delegates  to  »ny 
cottnty,city,  town,  or  district,  so  that  none  shall  ever  be  allowed  more  than  four 
Delegates;  and  may  reduce  the  number  of  Delegates  which  may  or  shall  be  allowed 
to  any  county,  city,  or  town,  to  which  more  than  one  Delegate  may  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  allowed,  so  that  each  be  allowed  at  least  one  :  Provided ^  That  the  number 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifVy." 

Mr.  Cooke,  at  the  request  of  sundry  members  from  the  Western  and  middle  parts 
of  the  State,  submitted  the  following  proposition  for  compromise,  which  he  stated  to  be 
the  result  of  an  earnest,  honest,  and  laborious  comparison  of  opinions  among  memben 
from  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  to  have  the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
were  the  friends  of  the  white  basis: 

<*  Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  Committee,  the  Legislative  Department  of 
the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth,  should  consist  of  a  Senate  containing  thirty- 
six,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  members. 

*'  That  the  principle  of  Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  should  be  equal 
Rei^eeentation,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  firee  white  people  in  every  part  €/£  the 
Commonwealth. 

**■  That  the  principle  of  Representation  in  the  Senate  should  be  equal  Represenlk- 
tion,  as  nearly  as  ma^  be,  or  all  free  persons  taken  in  connection  with  three>fif\hs 
of  all  other  persons,  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
equal  Representation,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  of  what  is  fimiiliarly  called 
'  Federal  numbers.' 

"  That  an  apportionment  should  be  made,  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  next  census 
which  shall  be  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  of  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  respectively,  on  the  principles  above  stated  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

^  That  in  default  of  a  census  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  1830,  or 
at  any  future  Constitutional  period,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  cause 
a  census  of  the  population  of  this  Commonwealth  to  be  taken,  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
such  default  shall  occur. 

^  That  it  should  be  competent  to  the  Legblature  to  substitute  a  census  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  State,  for  the  Federal  census,  if  the  latter,  after  it  shall  have  been 
taJLen,  shall  be  considered  by  the  Legislature  as  inaccurate  or  imperfect:  Frovided, 
kotoeveTf  That  the  next  ensuing  Federal  census,  or  that  of  1830,  shall  be  definitely 
taken,  as  the  basis  of  the  first  apportionment. 

'<  That  there  should  be,  as  soon  as  may  be,  afler  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  any  new  Constitution,  or  any  amended  Constitution  which  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  on  the  recommendation  of  this  Convention,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  every  ten  years  thereailer,  an  assessment  of  all  the  lands  subject 
to  taxation,  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth." 

This  scheme,  continued  Mr.  C.  for  apportioning  Representation  throughout  the 
Comoion wealth,  on  the  principle  of  compromise,  has  one  recommendation  which  en- 
titles it  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  the  House.  It  is  the  result  of  an  earnest, 
honest,  and  laborious  investigation  and  comparison  of  opinions,  made  bjF  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  members  from  the  middle  and  Western  districts,  and  indeed,  by 
nearly  aU  those  who  voted  for  what  is  famUiarlv  called  '*  the  white  basis"  of  Repre- 
sentation, as  the  rule  of  apportionment  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

We  had  not  been  long  assembled  in  this  place,  said  Mr.  C.,  before  the  character 
and  views  of  the  two  parties  which  divide  the  House  were  distinctly  seen.  One 
of  these  parties,  distin^shed  by  brilliant  talents,  and  respectable,  even  for  its  num- 
bers, but  still  a  small  nunority ,  was  opposed  to  all  change  whatsoever.  Some  of  tliem, 
because  they  considered  the  Constitution  under  which  we  have  Uved  for  more  than 
half  a  centurv,  as  perfect  as  anv  institution  merely  human,  can  well  be ;  others,  be- 
cause they  thought  that  its  de&cts  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  valuable 
fsatures,  and  that  it  was  better,  as  they  themselves  expressed  it,  "  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

A  far  more  numerous  party  in  the  House,  the  "  friends  of  reform,"  or  of  "  innova- 
tion," if  gentlemen  like  the  term  better,  were  of  opinion^  that  the  Constitution  was 
de^tive  in  many  important  points,  and  required  matenal  amendments.  But  this 
party  too  was  subdivided  :  while  a  small  portion  of  it  was  content  with  minor  changes, 
a  great  majority  of  this  more  numerous  party,  and  almost  one  half  of  the  House, 
came  hither  with  the  fixed  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  Representa- 
tion proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights — the  principle  of  the  equal  Representa- 
tion of  the  free  white  population  of  the  State,  was  the  only  true  Republican  principle, 
and  one,  which  could  not  be  departed  from  in  the  organization  of  either  one  or  the 
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other  of  the  LegiAtive  bodies,  without  deeply  impairing  the  strength  and  durability 
of  our  Republican  institutions. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  correctness  of  these  opinions,  ihej  adhered  to  them 
with  a  pertinacity  corresponding  with  the  strencrth  of  their  convictions.  Discorering, 
at  length,  however,  the  utter  improbability  of  rallying  round  their  standard,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  they  have  abandoned  the  eiTort  in  despair.  They  see  the  allematiTe 
presented  to  them,  of  returning  to  their  constituents  without  having  accom|>lislied  any 
thing f  or  of  endeavouring  to  find  some  middle  ground  on  which  the  conflicting  purties 
may  meet  and  be  reconciled.  Every  feeling  of  patriotisai,  every  suggestion  of  wAwr 
reason,  concurred  in  recommending  the  latter  course,  and  tliey  resolv^  to  adopt  it 

After  repeated  conferences  they  formed  a  compromise  basis  of  Representation,  that 
which  I  have  just  read,  and  determined  to  offer  it,  in  the  true  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  with  the  hope  of  being  met  in  a  similar  spirit,  by  their  brethren  of  the  East  and 
the  South.  They  have  abandoned,  in  fact,  a  principle  which  is  inexpressibly  dear  to 
them,  and  in  the  feeling  of  expanded  patriotism,  have  offered  it  up  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  the  public  safety.  They  have  seen  not  this  House  only,  but  the  whole 
people  of  Virginia  divided,  distracted,  and  fevered  for  many  weeks,  by  this  harassing 
and  dangerous  question;  and  they  seek,  by  offering  this  compromise,  to  quiet  these 
alarming  dissensions,  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  whether  they  will  be  met  in  a  similar  spirit,  by  their  brethren  of  the 
Bast  tnd  South. 

I  can  assure  gentlemen,  that  there  are  slender  grounds  for  hoping,  that  either  of 
the  plans  of  compromise  this  day  offered  by  the  gentlemen  from  Chesterfield  and 
Northampton,  will  be  satisfactory  to  those,  who  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  de- 
termined to  offer  the  plan  which  I  have  just  presented  to  the  House.  If  it  shall  un- 
happily fiiil  to  meet  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  We  shall  separate,  having  done  nothing  to  allay  the  ferment  of  the  pnblic 
mind ;  and  vxfrse  than  nothing.  We  shall  return  to  an  angry  and  divided  people.  We 
shall  be  asked  by  our  constituents,  what  evil  spirit  pervaded  our  councils  to  prevent 
us  firom  adopting  a  Constitution  which  should  heal  tiie  division,  and  restore  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  (x>mmon wealth.  And  what  answer  shall  we  give  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  each  party,  that  each  member  of  this  body,  will  seek  to  throw  on  the  oppodte 
party,  and  on  other  members,  the  blame  of  having  produced  this  lamentable  result? 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  crimination  and  recrimination  will  become  the  order  of  the  day? 
that  the  country  will  be  inundated  with  inflammatory  addresses  ?  that  party  epithets 
will  be  bandied  about,  and  party  hatred  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree  of  inveteracy? 
And  can  any  man  who  loves  his  country,  contemplate  the  results  which  are  likely  to 
ensue  from  such  a  state  of  exasperation  in  the  pubUc  mind,  without  a  feelinf  of 'dis- 
may ?  I  implore  all  those  who  love  their  native  State ;  all  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice  of  their  preconceived  notions  on  the  altar  of  the  public  safety ;  some 
compromise  of  opinion  in  the  formation  of  our  organic  law ;  to  rally  round  the  com- 
promise now  offered,  which  has  already  received  me  approving  sanction  of  so  larg<e  a 
portion  of  this  assembhr.  Let  us  resolve,  before  this  week  shall  close,  to  settle,  and 
to  settle  amicably  and  ^rever,  the  differences  which  have  so  long  distracted  the  Com- 
monwealth. Let  us  form  a  Constitution  which  will  unite  the  people  of  Virginia  as  a 
band  of  brothers.  Let  party  names,  and  party  criminations  and  recriminations,  be 
buried  in  etomal  oblivion.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  Eastern  men,  and  Middle  men, 
and  Western  men ;  let  us  hereaHer  be  Virginians  and  brethren. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

In  reply  to  a  qusere  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Leigh  stated  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  canry 
the  same  principle  out  in  its  application  to  the  Senate,  which  he  had  proposed  for  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  Cooke  proposed  an  adjournment  to  to-morrow,  with  a  view  to  the  constdermtkn 
of  the  several  proposals  which  had  been  submitted ;  but  withdrew  his  motion  at  the 
reauest  of 

Mr.  Doddridge,  who  suggested  that  there  might  be  other  gentlemen  who  wished  to 
submit  prq/eto  of  a  similar  kind. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  then  submitted  the  fi>Ilowing  preamble  and  plan,  which  be 
prefaced  with  some  remarks  on  the  course  of  debate  hitherto,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  offers  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Convention : 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  Committee  on  the  subject  of  compromise.  We  conie0 
that  we  have  heard  nothing  proposed  as  yet,  which  deserves  the  name  of  utuyi  oteiV 
As  we  understand  that  worcl,  it  imports  mutual  concession  ;  as  yet,  the  conceseione 
have  been  required  from  one  party,  from  the  Representatives  of  the  West,  We  of 
the  West  have  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  carried  one  principle,  and  only  one,  in 
OT>«  branch  of  the  Legislature,  that  is,  the  principle  of  equal  Representation  in~tbe 
House  of  Delegates.  This  has  not  been  granted  to  the  VVest  in  the  spirit  of  compfo- 
mise,  but  by  the  decisions  of  immutable  justice.    The  controversy  now  is  ab<KU  tb« 
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game  principle  in  the  Senate.    We  are  asked  to  conmromuu.  ^u ^     •  i     •-.*!. 

Senat^.  Now,  had  the  East  conceded  to  us  thb  prin^^TSJ^.Sli^?}*!  ^  , 
ther  might  have  asked  ns  toconcede  someUiing  to  them  in  the  J^plS^oS^f  ^2^^ 
ciple  in  the  organizaUon  of  the  Senate.  But  they  did  not,  we  gained  it  so  Ar  with" 
oat  any  concession  on  their  part.  But  now,  we  are  rec^uired  to  make  the  whole  conl 
cession  on  our  part  of  this  principle  to  the  East.  This  is  not,  as  we  think,  compatibly 
with  anr  just  interpretation  of  the  term  compromise.  If,  however,  the  East  had  car, 
ried  without  our  concession,  the  principle  of  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate,  we  would 
have  then  been  on  equal  g^und,  and  both  parties  might  have  fairly  talked  of  and 
entered  into  a  compromise.  We  of  the  West  would  still  be  placed  in  awkward  cir- 
cumstances,  because  we  would  be  called  upon  to  compromise  a  principle,  which,  as 
republicans  we  can  never,  with9ut  apostacy  from  our  fajth,  and  a  renunciation  of  our 
pnneiples,  yield.  Our  brethren  of  tne  East  have  as  they  think  to  compromise,  no  re« 
pubh'can  principle:  they  admit,  that  the  principle  for  which  we  contena  is  a  justprin* 
ciple  and  a  republican  principle,  were  there  no  peculiar  property,  or  peculiar  interest 
in  the  way.  But  contemplating  the  local  interests  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
the  different  states  of  the  East  and  the  West,  they  argue  that  the  principle  for  which 
we  contend  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  or  tend  to  injustice  and  oppression  upon 
them  in  the  future  application  of  it.  This  is,  we  think,  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
Now,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  these  arguments  and  reasonings,  with  the  most 
conscientious  regard  to  our  own  principles,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromise,  we  tender  the  following  scheme: 

1.  '^  The  whole  State  shall  be  divided  into  one  hundred  Delegate  districts,  and 
twenty-four  Senatorial  districts,  after  each  and  every  census,  according  to  the  white 
popiiJatioa ;  so  that  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  Senate  shall  never  exceed  to- 
gether, more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members. 

2.  "  The  taxes  imposed  upon  every  species  of  property  shall  be  ad  valorem^  and  on 
a  fixed  ratio  between  real  and  personal  property. 

3.  "  The  appropriations  of  the  revenue  for  any  other  purpose,  than  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  Government,  for  any  improvements  East  or  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
shall  be  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens  East 
and  West  of  that  Ridge  of  mountains. 

4L  "  The  revenue  resulting  from  any  improvements  which  shall  hereafter  be  made 
in  the  East  or  the  West,  shall  belong  to  tuat  section  of  the  State  in  which  said  im- 
provements are  made. 

5.  "  Any  roods  which  may  be  made  over  the  Blue  Ridge  mountain,  shall  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  State,  in  equal  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Elastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  State  ;  and  the  tolls  tiience  accruing,  shall,  in 
the  same  proportion  be  distributed  between  the  East  and  the  AVest." 

These  propositions  are  made  in  the  spirit,  and  we  humbly  think,  upon  the  fair  and 
just  principles  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  We  would  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  citizens  of  every  section  of  the  State ;  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole  United 
States ;  nay,  to  the  Universe  itself,  for  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed, n  there  is  in  it  any  latent  principle  of  injustice,  we  see  it  not ;  we  know  it 
not ;  but  upon  the  detection  and  exposition  of  such  a  principle,  we  would  most  cor- 
dially renounce  it.  We  ask  for  nothing,  we  propose  nothing,  which  we  know  of,  dis- 
honourable to  us  or  to  our  brethren.  ^^  . 

We  need  not  be  told  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  ineflScient,  being  otStf  inscribed 
upon  parchment ;  for  if  that  were  true,  there  is  no  use  for,  no  security  in,  any  instru- 
ment called  Constitution,  bond  or  covenant,  which  human  hands  can  sign  and  seal. 
We  tender  this  scheme  of  compromise  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  having  waited  for 
a,  full  disclosure  of  the  sentiments  and  views  of  more  mature  minds;  but  nothing 
having  been  yet  tendered,  which  at  once  saves  our  principles  and  secures  the  interests 
of  all,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  submit  the  above,  and  submit  it  with  all  deference, 
to  the  revision  and  modification  of  every  gentleman,  who  can  improve  it,  without 
changing  the  principles  which  it  recommends. 

Mr.  Marshall  now  rose,  and  addressed  the  Committee  nearly  as  follows: 
Mr.  President :  No  person  in  the  House  can  be  more  truly  ^jratified  than  I  wn»  *t 
•eeing  the  spirit  that  has  been  manifested  here  to-day ;  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that 
this  spirit  ofconciliation  may  be  acted  upon  in  a  fair,  equal  and  honest  manner,  adapt- 
ed to  the  situation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  are  to  be  af- 
fected. As  to  the  general  propositions  wliich  have  been  offered,  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  them.  That  the  Federal  numbers  and  the  plan  of  the  white  haws 
shall  be  blended  together  so  as  to  allow  each  an  equal  portion  of  power,  seems  to  be 
▼eiy  generally  agreed  to.  The  difference  is,  that  one  party  applies  these  two  pnn- 
cipfes  separately;  the  one  to  the  Senate,  the  other  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  while 
the  other  party  proposes  to  unite  the  two  principles,  and  to  carry  them  in  their  blended 
iorm  through  the  whole  LegiaUture.    One  gentleman  differs  in  the  whole  onthne  of 
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ills  plan.  He  ae&ma  to  imagine  that  we  claim  nothing  of  republican  principles,  wben 
we  claim  a  representation  for  property.  Permit  me  to  aet  him  right.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  hope  to  satisfy  him  or  others,  wno  say  that  Republican  GoTemment  depencb 
on  adopting  the  naked  principle  of  numbers,  that  we  are  right;  but  I  tlunk  I  can  sa- 
tisfy hun  t£at  we  do  entertain  a  different  opinion.  I  think  the  soundest  principles  of 
republicanism  do  sanction  some  relation  between  representation  and  taxation.  Cer- 
tainly no  opinion  has  received  the  sanction  of  wiser  statesmen  and  patrioti.  1  think 
the  two  ought  to  be  connected.  I  think  this  was  the  principle  of  the  reTolution :  the 
ground  on  which  the  Colonies  were  torn  from  the  mother  country  and  made  mde- 
pendent  States. 

I  shall  not,  however,  go  into  that  discussion  now.    The  House  has  already  heard 
much  said  about  it.    I  would  observe,  that  this  basis  of  Representation  is  a  matter  so 
important  to  Virginia,  that  the  subject  was  reviewed  bv  every  thinking  individual  be- 
fore this  Convention  assembled.     Several  different  plans  were  contemplated.     The 
basis  of  *white  population  alone  ;  the  basis  of  free  population  alone;  a  basis  of  popu- 
lation alone ;  a  basis  compounded  of  taxation  and  white  population,  (or  which  m  the 
same  thing,  a  basis  of  Federal  numbers :)  two  other  bases  were  also  proposed,  one  le- 
ferring  to  the  total  population  of  tlie  State,  the  other  to  taxation  alone.    Now,  of 
these  various  propositions,  the  basis  of  white  population,  and  the  basis  of  taxation 
alone  are  the  two  extremes.     Between  the  free  population, 
there  is  almost  no  difference :  Between  the  basis  of  total  p< 
taxation,  there  is  but  little  difference.     The  people  of  the  I 
fered  a  tair  compromise,  when  they  proposed  the  compoun 
taxation,  or  the  basis  of  the  Federal  numbers.     We  ^thought 
precedent  for  this — a  precedent  given  us  by  the  wisest  anc 
were  assembled :  but  that  is  now  past.     We  are  now  williuj 
ground  beyond  what  we  thought  was  a  middle  ground,  and 

side.  We  considered  the  Federal  numbers  as  middle  ground,  and  we  may,  perbape, 
now  carry  that  proposition.     The  gentleman  assumed  too  much  when  he  said  that 

Question  was  decided.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  decided,  till  it  has  come  before  the 
louse.  The  majority  is  too  small  to  calculate  upon  it  as  certain  in  the  final  decision. 
We  are  all  uncertain  as  to  the  issue.  But  all  know  this,  that  if  either  extreme  is 
carried,  it  must  leave  a  wound  in  the  breast  of  the  opposite  party  which  will  fester 
and  rankle,  and  produce  I  know  not  what  mischief.  The  majoritv,  also,  are  now 
content  once  more  to  divide  the  ground,  and  to  take  a  new  middle  ground.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  whether  the  compromise  shall  be  effected  by  applying  one  principle 
to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  other  to  the  Senate,  or  by  mingling  the  two  pnn- 
ciples  and  applying  them  in  the  same  form  to  both  branches  of  Uie  Legislature?  I 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  I  do  not  know,  and  have  not  heard,  any  sufficient  reason 
assigned  for  adopting  different  principles  in  the  two  branches.  Both  are  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  ana  if  they  are  to  be  organized  on  different  principles,  there  will  be 
just  the  same  divisions  between  tlie  two,  as  appears  in  tliis  Convention.  It  can  pro- 
duce no  good,  and  may,  I  fear,  produce  some  mischief.  It  will  be  said,  that  one 
branch  is  tlie  representotive  of  one  division  of  the  State,  and  the  other  branch  of 
another  division  of  it.  Ought  Uiey  not  both  to  represent  the  whole  ?  Yet  I  am 
ready  to  submit  to  such  an  arrangement,  if  it  shall  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  this 
House.  If  this  Convention  shall  think  it  best  that  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be 
organized  in  one  way  and  the  Senate  another,  I  shall  not  withhold  my  assent.  GiTe 
me  a  Constitution  that  shall  be  received  by  the  people;  a  Constitution  in  which  I  cmn 
consider  their  different  interests  to  be  duly  represented,  and  I  will  take  it,  though  it 
may  not  be  that  which  I  most  approve. 

While  I  agree  in  the  main  to  the  proposition  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ches- 
terfield, there  are  some  slight  objections  to  it.  It  is  not  perfectly  equal,  if  you  take 
the  census  of  1820,  as  the  basis  of  computation.  I  have  prepared  no  plan  to  be  laid 
before  the  House,  but  have  made  some  calculations  as  a  guicfe  for  my  own  judgment, 
going  to  show  what  the  apportionment  ought  to  be  on  tlie  basis  he  has  assumed.  Hie 
ground  is  that  the  ratio  ought  to  be  an  exact  compromise  of  the  principle  of  white 
population,  and  that  of  the  Federal  numbers.  I  have  endeavoured  to  calculate  the 
result  of  such  a  ratio.  The  whole  white  population  being  six  hundred  and  thiee 
thousand  and  thirty-one,  and  the  House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  each  member  will  represent  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninetT-one 
white  persons.  The  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  having  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred,  will  be  entitled  to  twenty-seven  members  and  a  larg* 
fraction:  I  have  Uierefore  allowed  them  twenty-eight.  The  Valley  containing-  ene 
fJ^r«r  «*"  twenty-one  Uiousand  and  ninety-six  white  persons  will  be  enti^  to 
onrhunHrL™^'^  "u.  ^*?®  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  tide-water,  having 
eStiUed  to  liirt"-  ^^^^^""'V  thousand  three  hundred  and  %.six  free  whites  will  S 
uuea  to  thirty-mne  membem  and  a  large  fraction :  I  therefore  aUow  that  pait  of  tb% 
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Stete  forty  Delegate*,  The  tide-water  country  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen,  will  be  entitled  to  Siirty-thi«e  Delegates.  This 
will  be  the  ratio,  taking  the  free  white  population  as  the  basis. 

Let  us  now  assume  as  the  basis  the  Federal  numbers.    The  whole  State  contains 

5ht  hundred  and  ninetj-five  thousand  and  three  Federal  persons.  Each  member 
1,  therefore,  represent  seven  thousand  and  thirty-one  Federal  persons.  The 
Western  district  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fort^-seven  of  such  persons,  will  be  entitled  to  twenty  Delegates.  The  Valley  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  and  eighty-three,  will  also  be  entitled  to 
twenty  Delegates.  The  middle  country  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and 
twenty-five,  will  be  entitled  to  forty-five  and  a  large  fraction,  say  forty-six.  The 
tide-water  country,  containing  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  aix  hundred  and 
aineteen,  will  be  entitled  to  thirty-nine. 

Nowt  Sir,  I  added  these  several  results  of  the  white  basis,  and  of  Federal  numbers , 
and  1  divided  the  amount  by  two,  which  gave  me  the  following,  as  the  average  of  the 
two  ratios  : 

For  the  Western  district,  24  Delegates. 
For  the  Valley,  22i,  say  23. 
For  the  Middle  Country,  43i,  say  43. 
For  th«  Tide-water  Countrv,  36. 

act  compound  of  these  two  ratios,  we  ought  to  carry 
i  tlie  above  numbers,  unless  I  have  committed  some 
e  I  may,  but  I  think  I  have  not.  The  principle,  then, 
ise  is,  that  the  apportionment  of  representation  shall 
compound  of  the  two  principles,  of  the  white  basis 
icording  to  the  Census  or  1820.  There  can  be  but  one 
<  i  is  that  the  Census  of  1820  is  not  the  Census  of  1829. 

)f  tlie  population  of  1829  considered  as  a  basis  is  so 
]  e  difficult  ta  come  to  any  satisfactory  result.     I  take 

i  le  to  such  a  conjectural  basis.    If  it  produces  injustice, 

that  injustice  will  be  temporary  and  of  short  duration.  The  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield,  which  has  my  perfect  approbation  with  this  exception,  al- 
lows an  immediate  increase  of  numbers  to  tliat  part  of  the  State  which  must  sufi^er 
by  the  Census  of  1820.  It  cannot  do  permanent  injustice  to  them ;  perhaps  not  for  a 
moment ;  and  even  if  it  should,  the  otner  part  of  tlie  plan  will  effectually  remove  it. 
Should  there  be  any  injustice,  it  must  speedily  be  removed  bv  a  new  Census.  I 
-wished  to  avoid  going  into  the  detail  of  the  apportionment  in  each  county.  That  may 
be  left  to  the  first  Legislature  which  shall  assemble  under  the  amended  Constitution. 
Liet  the  first  House  of  Delegates  be  constituted  of  five  Representatives  from  each 
Senatorial  district,  you  will  Oien  have  a  House  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Delegates,  who  will  be  more  competent  than  ourselves,  to  apportion  the  total  repre- 
flentatioR  among  the  counties,  and  who  can  more  ap{)ropriately  perform  that  office.  I 
should  regret  to  see  the  time  of  the  Convention  wasted  in  balancing  the  controver- 
sies of  the  counties.  I  barely  throw  this  out,  however,  for  consideration.  I  only 
^shy  that  the  calculations  may  be  understood  by  the  Convention,  together  with  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  been  made.  It  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  substance 
of  this  calculation  in  mind,  before  we  form  a  definite  judgment  on  the  estimates 
which  differ  from  it. 

Mr.  Lkiqh's  Plan  is  a  House  of  128  Members. 

White  population  amounts  by  the  Census  of  1820,  to  603,081 

In  a  House  of  126,  each  member  will  represent  persons,  4,791 

West  of  the  Alleghany,  133,100  27—3,743  28 

Between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  121,096  25—1,321  25 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tide-water,  189,356  39—2,507  40 

On  Tide-water,  159,517  3^—1,414  33 

Federal  numbers  amount  to 

Each  member  will  represent  persons, 

West  of  the  Alleghany, 

Between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge, 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tide-water, 

On  Tide-water, 

894,874  125  120 
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603,069  124 

126 

895,003 

7,031 

142,147  20--l,527 

20 

142,083  20-1,463 

20 

330,025  46—6,599 

47 

280,619  39—6,410 

39 
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To  diTide  the  apportionment  between  white  population  and  Federd  numben  : 
.»    r  C  White,  28 

West  of  the  Alleghany,  J  Federal,  20 


48       24 


Between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  J  pedenJ,  90 

45        23 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tide-water,  ?  F^denJ,  47 


87        43 

^mj^        .  C  White,  33 

On  "Rde-water,  J  Federal  39 

72        36 

126 

The  white  population  and  Federal  numbere  added,  and  then  divided,  give       220/W8 
If  the  country  on  tide- water  be  entiUed  to  36  members,  then  each  member 
will  represent,  6^13 

Whiies.     Fed.JVet. 
The  Henrico  district  contains,  21,886       40^ 

Its  share  of  36  members,  is  4—3,001    6-4,240    9—7,941 

4—8,620 

Mr.  Leigh  explained  the  ground  of  the  slight  difference  between  his  estimate  and 
that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  arising  from  the  letter's  having  referred  to  the  Census  of  1890, 
while  Mr.  L.  endeavoured  to  approximate  the  true  estimate  of  the  present  popoktioii. 
He  had  allowed  two  more  to  the  Western  district,  being  resolved  to  guard  against  the 
influence  of  his  own  partialities. 

Mr.  Nicholas  would  not  commit  himself  by  any  pled^  to  vote  for  either  of  these 
plans  till  he  had  considered  their  practical  effect  on  his  own  district :  in  matters  of 
general  principles  he  was  a  representative  of  the  State  at  large — but  in  a  plan  o£ 
compromise  he  must  look  at  home. 

Mr.  Randolph  expressed  his  very  high  personal  respect  for  the  ^ntleman  from 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  who  had  given  his  views  to  the  Ck>nvention.  The  v«ry 
^reat  weight,  said  Mr.  R.,  which  that  gentieman  has  here,  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
in  the  Union,  makes  me  desirous  that  imay  be  under  no  misapprehension  of  his  meaa- 
ing.  I  rbe  to  put  myself  risht.  If  I  understood  him  rightly,  he  describee  the  two 
extremes  of  the  question  to  be,  on  one  side  the  principle  of  naked  numbers,  and  on 
the  other,  that  of  taxation  taken  alone.  Between  these  two  extremes  he  has  found  a 
medium — consisting  of  the  Federal  numbers.  This  he  considers  as  a  proper,  middle 
ground  of  compromise.  Now,  I  see  nothing  in  a  fair  sprit  of  compromise  in  depart- 
mg  from  this  golden  mean,  and  taking  the  white  basis  as  one  extreme  and  the  Federal 
numbers  as  the  other,  to  meet  half-way.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  Two  neigb- 
hours  have  a  dispute,  and  the  sum  in  controversy  between  them  amounts  to  $  Iw  z 
Each  rigorously  insisting  that  that  amount  is  due  to  him.  They  affree  at  length,  (to  u»# 
a  phrase  which  has  been  already  employed,  and  which  though  it  be  a  vulgar  one,  ex- 
actiy  expresses  the  idea)  to  split  the  difierence :  $  60  is  the  half-way  point.  But,  aajs 
one  of  the  parties,  let  us  now  make  a  fair  compromise :  I  will  take  the  $  100  I  claimed 
as  one  point,  and  this  $50  as  the  other,  and  then  you  shall  pay  me  $75.  With  all 
mj^  heart,  says  the  other,  but  with  Uiis  difference :  I  will  take  nothing  for  the  oaa 
point,  and  this  $50  for  the  other,  and  then  I  will  pay  you  $26.  According  to  which 
extreme  you  go,  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  middle  ground,  you  must  pay  75  er 
25  ppr  cent,  of  your  neighbour's  demand.  I  cannot  see  the  justice  afler  we  hkr^ 
fixed  upon  one  golden  mean,  a  "tntdio  tutissimus"  of  leaving  it  for  another  mid^b 
ground,  between  this  and  the  extreme  of  the  stern  inexorable  demand  of  our  advetr* 
•aries.  I  thought  it  due  to  myself  to  state  what  gross  injustice  I  consider,  fiist  to  fix 
Upon  the  Federal  numbers— and  then,  after  settling  upon  that  as  a  ground  of  oooipio- 
tnise,  to  make  it  only  one  of  two  extremes,  taking  the  utmost  claim  of  numbers  fcr 

M     5'^  *^«  ®™*  ""^  ^»>"g  into  a  new  compromise  between  these  two. 
ft*J5r*L        J    considered  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  as  tending  rather  to  w- 
wa  uian  advance  a  compromise— it  was  calculated  to  distnu»t  and  divide,  and  to  dmr 
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off  the  minds  of  gentlemen  firom  the  steadj  pni^Kwe  they  had  cherished,  when  they 
o^red  the  comproouse  stated  by  his  friend  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke.)  All  the 
principles  in  Mr.  Leigh's  proposition  had  been  discussed  and  successively  rejected. 
They  nad  already  conceded  what  they  considered  most  important,  by  givmg  up  the 
white  basis  in  the  Senate :  he  called  upon  his  friends  to  stand  firm  to  the  ground  they 
had  taken,  and  not  have  their  minds  distracted  by  these  various  schemes. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  withdrew 
the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  his  lively  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  gravest  and  most 
experienced  members  coming  forward,  with  endeavours  to  bring  this  vexed  question 
to  an  amicable  issue :  he  did  not  now  despair  of  success.  He  preferred  having  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down,  for  all  fnture  time,  to  leaving  the  ratio  of  Representation  within  the 
reach  of  Legislative  enactment.  He  disclaimed  any  thing  like  a  pledge  to  vote  for  the 
fM>mpromise  of  Mr.  Cooke — hut  held  himself  at  liberty  to  embrace  any  other  which  he 
should  consider  preferable  in  its  results.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  reference  of 
the  various  projects  to  a  Select  Committee  of  seven. 

Mr.  Leigh  opposed  the  motion — ^According  as  the  majority  in  the  Select  Committee 
should  be  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  would  be  the  report,  and  all  would  have  to  be 
gone  over  again.  He  had  himself  been  willing  to  concede-— but  the  gentleman  from 
Frederick  met  that  spirit,  by  calling  on  his  fiiends  to  "  stand  firm." 

Mr.  Powell  disclaimed  having  spoken  of  any  pledge.    He  had  called  on  the  friends 
of  the  compromise  offered  by  the  West,  to  stand  firm,  and  not  permit  their  minds  to 
be  distracted  by  various  propositions  from  that  which  they  had  agreed  to  offer. 
Mr.  Leigh  still  referring  to  the  import  of  **  standing  firm," 

Mr.  Po>vell  said,  he  meant  to  call  on  them  to  stand  firm,  unless  in  their  conscience 
they  believed  some  one  of  the  other  schemes  to  be  better. 
Mr.  Doddridge  enouired,  what  was  the  question  ? 

The  President  repued — Explained  why  he  bad  given  some  latitude  to  the  previous 
conversation,  and  stated  the  question  to  be  on  Mr.  Johnson's  motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Leigh  again  referring  to  Mr.  Powell's  call,  said,  if  those  gentlemen  were  re- 
eolved  to  **■  stand  firm,"  he  trusted  in  God  they  (himself  and  friends)  could  stand  as 
firm  on  the  ground  of  liberty,  truth  and  justice  tliey  had  taken.  The  moment  gentle- 
men shonld  shew  themselves  ready  to  meet  and  offer  for  compromise,  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  them^but  he  would  not  travel  one  inch  if  they  were  to  <<  stand  firm."  He 
opposed  the  plan  of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Stanard  agreed  in  considering  Mr.  Johnson's  motion  as  likely  to  issue  in  no- 
thing ',  but  was  wuling  to  give  it  a  trial.  He  again  adverted  to  the  difierent  results  ob- 
tained by  referring  to  tax-payers,  qualified  voters,  and  all  persons  over  twenty-one. 
If  the  tax-payers  on  the  Commissioners'  books  should  be  taken  as  a  basis,  the  result 
would  be  nearly  the  same  as  by  adopting  the  ratio  of  Federal  numbers.'  He  insisted 
on  the  advantages  of  adopting  this  basis,  as  giving  a  permanent  and  fair  rule  of  Re- 
presentation. 

Mr.  Doddridge  in  explanation  to  Mr.  Stanard,  disclaimed  any  opinion  on  the  part 
of  his  firiends,  that  Representation  was  to  be  based  on  voters  alone :  none  of  them  held 
it  but  Mr.  Johnson.  He  opposed  the  plan  of  a  Select  Committee,  as  only  going  to 
clothe  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  which  ever  side  it  should  be,  in  the  best  manner 
to  be  sent  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  rose  to  express  a  hope  that  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Augusta,  would  not  prevail.  He  was  not  surprised  that  it  should  have  been 
Duide.  fir  he  recollected  right,  this  was  the  direction  which  that  gentleman  would 
iiave  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  ttb  initio :  it  was  merefore  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  look  with  favour  on  such  a  plan.  Though  I,  said  Mr.  R.  am 
not  one  of  the  protestors,  I  must  be  permitted  to  deny  the  right,  7l  speak  of  course  of 
the  ParliamentaiT  right,)  of  any  gentleman  on  this  floor— on  oehaJf  of  himself  and  his 
firiends — I  was  about  to  use  a  hard  word,  but  I  mean  it  in  no  offensive  sense — to  ar- 
rotate  to  themselves  the  description  of  a  majority,  in  great  clemency  and  condescen- 
sion, hol^ns  out  concessions  to  a  minoritj,  as  a  prince  would  hold  out  an  offer  of 
amnesty  to  his  revolted  subjects.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  any  gentleman  here  in 
assuming  sach  a  tone.  If  Uiere  be,  why  was  not  the  famous  white  basis  of  their's  long 
ago  adopted  by  the  Convention  ?  But  if  there  were  a  decided  and  fixed  majority  in 
fiivor  of^such  a  proposition — I  speak  for  myself  and  as  no  man's  proxy — I  will  accept 
no  Constitution,  that  has  the  monstrous,  the  tjnrannous,  the  preposterous,  and  abomi- 
nable principle,  that  numbers  alone  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  fit  basis  of  Representation 
in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Tou  may  compromise  till  the  Day  of  Judgment :  you  may 
offsr  us  any  plan  you  will :  give  us  any  form  of  the  Senate  you  like,  with  a  Governor 
elected  by  that  Senate :  whi&  this  principle  is  retained,  I  will  reject  the  whole — I  nail 
my  colours  to  the  mast.  I  will  go  down :  but  I  will  never  surrender  to  the  principle  of 
mere  white  population  as  a  basis  for  the  lower  House.  It  never  can  be  endured.  It  leads 
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to  a  ddspotittn,  and  a  atate  of  vassalaffe,  to  which  I  never  will  Bubmit-and  to  which  1 
am  verysure  that  the  great  body  of  Uie  freeholders  of  Virginia,  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tain never  will  submit.  Gild  the  pill  as  you  will,  they  never  can  be  made  to  swallow 
this 'poison.  There  cannot  be  anv  Select  Committee  which  will  justly  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  of  this  body.  I  apprehend  the  plan  is  to  bring  forward  some 
project  very  disagreeable  to  all  parties,  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  weighty 
names.  No  Select  Committee  can  be  chosen,  that  will  have  my  confidence.  1  will 
make  no  man  my  proxy,  to  speak  for  me. 

Mr.  Mercer  rose  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  venerable  friend  before  him  (Mr.  Mar- 
shall) for  the  determination  he  had  expressed,  that  if  there  should  be  a  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  the  scheme  proposed  by  his  friend  from  Frederick,  he  would  yield  his  assent 
to  it,  though  it  might  not  be  that  which  he  would  pl-efer.  It  would  be  recollected 
that  that  scheme  proposed  the  white  basis  in  one  House,  and  the  basis  of  Federal 
numbers  in  the  other.  Mr.  M.  opposed  at  some  length  the  plan  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee  the  duty  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  them  was  one  of  the  last  that  should  be  given 

to  a  committee  of  that  description. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  decided  in  the 
negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Marshall  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  an  adjournment,  but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Leigh,  with  a  view  to  taking  up  some  other  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  a  Committee  of  three  members  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  some  other  place  of  meeting  for  the  Convention  (on  account  of  the  approaching 
session  of  the  Legislature.) 

Messrs.  Nicholas,  Johnson  and  Leigh,  were  appointed  to  constitute  such  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilson  ^ave  notice,  that  on  some  day  of  tHis  week  he  should  move  that  this 
Convention  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  lb30. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Stanard  in  the  Chair,  and  took  up  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  CammitUe.  And  the 
question  beinson  the  first  resolution  of  that  report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Resolvedj^hui  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inferior  Courts,  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in 
the  County  Courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  sliall  be  regulated  by  law.  The 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  dor 
ring  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  tlie  manner  prescribed  in  this  Constitution : 
and  uiall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment  or  pubUc  trust:  and  the 
acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them,  shall  vacate  his  Judicial  office.  No  modifica- 
tion or  abohtion  of  any  court,  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  anv  Jud^  thereof  of  his 
office ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Judicial  duties  which  the  Legislature  shall 
assign  him." 

Mr.  Bayly  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  "  and  in  the 
County  Courts." 

Mr.  Bayly  said :  My  motion,  if  agreed  to,wil1  not  destroy  the  County  Court  system  ; 
all  it  demands  is  to  place  them  witli  the  other  Inferior  Courts  of  this  Common  wealth, 
subject  to  the  control  and  organization  of  the  Creneral  Assembly;  that  the  power  ma^ 
be  given  to  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  to  change  them  whenever,  from  their 
incapacity,  they  become  unfit  to  administer  justice,  or  to  abolish  them  whenever  the^ 
become  corrupt,  and  are  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  any  authority.  If  my  propoet- 
tion  shall  prevail,  it  will  make  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  only  Supreme  and  Constitu- 
tional Court,  and  leave  all  other  courts  subject  to  legislation  as  circumstances  and  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth  may  require  :  it  will  not  destroy  these  courts,  but  place 
uiem  by  the  side  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Law :  and  aU 
will  remain  as  now  organized,  until  the  people  experience  the  necessity  of  a  refonn&- 
tion,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  the  Legislature  should  have  the  power  of  protectiAjr 
them,  if  worthy  of  protection,  or  of  destroying  them,  if  they  deserve  such  a  fate.  I 
do  not  understand  why  courts  of  higher  grade,  and  the  Judges  of  these  courts, 
which  it  is  the  wish  of  gentlemen  should  be  so  perfectly  independent,  should  be  put 
in  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  abolish  or  reform,  and  the  Countv  Courts, 
so  inferior  in  every  requisite  qualification  to  exalt  a  tribunal  of  justice,  shall  be  held 
too  sacred  ever  to  be  changed. 

Much  has  been  said  in  debate,  in  commendation  of  these  courts  before  we  have 
reached  the  report  of  the  Committee  which  relates  to  the  Judiciary  Department.  In 
my  jud^ent,  it  would  have  been  better  if  all  that  has  heretofore  been  urged  in  their 
favour,  had  been  reserved  for  its  proper  place  in  the  order  of  discussion. 

I  am  aware  that  by  some,  these  courts  are  deemed  highly  desirable,  and  in  some 
***'*"»  ^  ®^^  *^®  people  approve  the  system;  but  there  are  other  sectioniiof  the 
country  that  entertain  very  opposite  opinions,  and  therefore  I  do  not  ui^re  their  dee- 
^  d^^'^'^A  ¥^}  ^*  "  ^  '«*  ^^^  hereafter  be  judged  according  to  Sbeir  good  or 
CTU  aeeas.    And  if  they  are  so  popular  as  their  frienSi  represent  them  to  be,  no 
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doubt  the  Legislature,  speaking  the  will  of  the  people,  will  preserve  the  B3rstein. 
When  these  courts  were  first  established,  they  were  clothed  with  the  high  power 
they  now  possess,  and  nothing  but  the  then  necessity  of  the  times,  situation,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  would  have  justified  so  great  a  departure  from  republican 
principles  as  to  unite  in  the  same  body  of  men.  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
authority.  These  men,  appointed  by  themselves,  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  which 
appoint  all  civil  officers  or  the  county,  high  and  low ;  all  militia  officers  under  the 
|rrade  of  Brigadier  General ;  they,  lay  all  the  taxes  for  county  purposes,  which  is  more 
m  some  counties  than  the  State  tax.  The  county  and  State  taxes  are  collected  by 
the  sheriff,  who  is  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  court,  and  is  one  of  them  when 
they  make  the  appomtment,  and  will  return  to  the  bench  after  his  term  of  two  years 
of  sherifiaJty  ends ;  for,  he  will  be  surely  recommended.  A  sheriff  thus  appointed  con- 
siders himself  perfectly  secure  from  all  punishment,  however  guilty,  if  cnarged  before 
this  court.  I  will  not  say  that  a  court  thus  appointed,  and  possessing  the  power  and 
authority  they  do,  is  aristocratic,  lest  some  gentlemen  may  consider  it  pure  republican. 
To  me,  however,  it  appears  to  be  in  opposition  to  those  j^eat  principles  of  free  Gov- 
ernment which  declare  that  the  Legislative  and  Executive  powers  suould  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  Judiciary,  and  that  a  freeman  ou^ht  not  to  be  taxed  without  his 
consent,  expressed  by  himself*^ or  his  representative.  In  1776,  when  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  the  people  were  looking  more  at  a  state  of  war  than  peace,  and  the 
County  Courts  were  in  effect  committees  of  public  safety :  there  was  a  necessity  for 
giving  the  justices  of  tlie  county  high  and  responsible  powers;  they  consisted  or  the 
most  distinguished  men,  and  their  influence  aided  greatly  in  the  revolutionary  cause. 
At  that  time  it  was  politic,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  was  the  best  Constitution  that  could 
then  be  formed ;  it  was  fitted  to  the  times ;  it  did  its  full  part  in  establishing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  and  it  worked  well  for  twenty  years  afterwards  >  it  was 
then  in  its  youth,  virtuous  and  respected  :  now  the  times  are  changed,  the  system  is 
worn  out ;  the  people  understand  more  of  the  principles  of  free  Govemment,  feel 
their  power,  and  know  their  rights,  and  will  exercise  them.  Tou  must  change  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  justices,  or  their  courts  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
CounW  Courts,  and  their  powers,  to  aid  his  argument  in  opposinpr  the  election  of  the 
sherifl  by  the  people.  He  said,  that  the  court,  thus  organized,  had  never  done  any 
injury,  and  that  the  appointment  of  sheriff  ought  to  continue  in  their  hands,  to  com- 
pensate themselves  for  their  services. 

When  this  Committee  refused  to  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee, 
providinff  that  the  election  of  the  sheriffs  should  be  by  the  people,  it  was  not  thereby 
decided  uiat  they  should  be  appointed  as  heretofore.  For,  should  no  constitutaonaJ 
provision  be  made,  prescribing  the  manner  of  the  appointments,  it  would  be  lefl  to 
the  General  Assembly,  to  be  regulated  by  law;  and  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  but 
that  public  opinion,  which  is  so  powerful  in  this  country,  would  in  two  or  three  years, 
compel  the  Legislature  to  ^ve  that  appointment  to  the  people,  by  election ;  and  they 
would  make  a  better  selection  of  a  man  capable  and  honest,  to  fill  that  office,  than  by 
the  mode  now  pursued :  at  all  events,  the  people  would  so  consider  it,  and  be  better 
satisfied  with  the  man  of  their  choice. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  justices  are  not  compelled  to  ap- 
point the  sheriff  from  one  of  themselves.  Sir,  I  know  that  they  can  recommend  any 
man  not  belonging  to  their  bench,  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  theln  to  say,  that  al- 
though they  are  not  by  the  law,  or  the  Constitution,  compelled  to  appoint  one  of  their 
brethren,  yet  they  always  take  care  to  do  it,  and  their  practice  has  made  it  law  in  ef> 
feet.  The  justices  of  the  peace  not  only  ^ve  the  sheriflalty  to  themselves,  in  rotation, 
but  every  other  office  of  tionor  or  trust  in  their  counties,  they  either  fill  from  the 
bench,  or  bestow  on  some  family  connexion.  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  even  tlie 
petty  office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue  is  passed  from  one  justice  to  another, 
for  the  emoluments  it  affords,  and  they  annually  make  the  appointment,  to  give  every 
justice  his  rotation  in  that  office.  In  other  counties,  a  justice  of  the  peace  having 
gre^  influence  in  the  court,  is  commissioner  for  Ufe ;  however  unfit  he  may  be  to 
discharffo  the  duties,  he  considers  himself  perfectly  secure,  and  thus  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  justice  of  the  County  Court,  exercising  great  judicial 
powers,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  appointed  by  the  same  court,  and  exer- 
cisinjg  ministerial  and  executive  duties ;  and  in  all  this  the  people  are  not  consulted, 
fyr  tney  have  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  this  man,  who  has  a  power  of  great 
magnitude  over  them.  In  practice,  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  court  and  out  of 
court,  monopolize  to  themselves  all  the  ofi^ces  in  the  county  that  are  worth  possessing. 
The  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr.  Giles,)  has  said  that  the  County  Court  system 
operates  to  throw  all  the  power  of  the  coun^  into  the  middle  class  of  the  community . 
What  that  gentleman  means  by  the  middle  class  of  the  community,  he  has  not  ex- 
plained.    Perhaps  what  he  considers  the  middle  class,  I  may  consider  the  best  class; 
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but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  those  who  compose  these  courts,  are  ^ther  the  middle  or 
the  best  part  of  the  people.  Constituted  as  they  now  are,  with  an  unlimited  jorisdic- 
tion  in  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  they  certainly  are  not  fit  for  that  duty  in  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  State  j  though  it  may  be  otherwise  in  some  few  counties  and 
cit^s,  but  in  general  they  are  very  unfit  to  exercise  chancery  or  common  law  iurisdic- 
tion.  They  are  perfectly  incompetent  to  decide  long  and  complicated  chancery 
causes,  with  voluminous  documents  and  intricate  accounts,  which  occupies  a  court 
two  or  three  days ;  and  it  has  happened,  that  there  has  not  been  on  the  bench  anngle 
justice  when  the  decree  was  pronounced,  that  was  there  when  the  cause  was  opened : 
the  case  often  happens  in  the  trials  of  causes  at  common  law,  where  the  law  is  not 
very  clear,  and  the  subject  in  demand  is  of  great  value.  Sir,  you  give  them  the 
authority  to  decree  and  render  judgment  in  matters  of  great  importance,  but  yoo 
cannot  give  them  the  ability  to  discharge  these  duties  correctly. 

The  dockets  of  these  courts  heretofore,  have  been  so  neglected,  they  became  so 
crowded  with  causes,  that  to  enter  a  suit  was  a  denial  of  justice ;  and  they  are  noC 
much  better  now.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Greneral  Assembly  abolished  the  Hiffh 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  nine  District  Courts  of  Chancery  have  been  created  to  make 
it  convenient  for  the  parties  to  leave  the  county  and  go  mto  these  courts.  The  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  Common  Law,  which  were  the  best  that  were  ever  established  in  Vir- 
S:inia,  held  by  two  Judges,  and  they  every  term  exchanffinj^  circuits,  with  other 
lidges  of  the  General  Court,  for  the  same  reason  were  abolished,  and  a  Superior 
Court  of  Common  Law  was  created  in  each  county  to  take  the  business  firom  theee 
incompetent  tribunals,  the  County  Courts.  And  you  now  have  twelve  terms  of  the 
County  Court,  and  two  terms  or  the  Superior  Court  of  Law,  every  year  in  each 
county,  small  and  mat.  If,  Sir,  the  County  Court  could  be  al>ohshed,  the  Superior 
Court  of  Law  would  soon  follow  its  fate.  I  rejoice,  that  I  voted  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law,  in  1808,  but  it  passed  the  Senate  ten  to  niaA 
votes :  a  court  composed  of  one  Judge,  and  he  confined  to  his  circuit:  this  court,  the 
offspring  of  the  County  Courts,  is  not  a  favourite  of  the  people.  Abolish  both  tlieee 
Courts,  for  be  assured  both  ^eatly  aided  in  the  call  of  this  Convention,  sod  place  in 
their  stead,  tribunals  of  justice  that  will  demand  (which  they  will  be  certain  to  do  if 
they  merit  it,)  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people.  Iknow,  Sir,  tins  court  of 
one  Judge  is,  by  the  report  of  the  Committee,  left  subject  to  legislative  contronl,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  expectation  and  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  that  the 
first  Legislature  which  shall  assemble  under  the  Constitution  we  are  endeavouring  to 
make,  will  reform  these  Superior  Courts  of  Law  of  each  county.  Let  this  Conven- 
tion not  do  their  business  by  halves.  You  cannot  effectually  reform  the  County  Su- 
perior Courts,  without  at  the  same  time  having  under  advisement  the  County  Courta^ 
they  are  very  much  united  together.  And  let  both  be  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Some  ^ntlemen  most  highly  approve  of  the  County  Court  system,  becaose  thej 
■ay  justice  is  administered  cheap,  and  the  saving  of  expense  to  the  people  is  great.  1 
believe  the  people  will  not  thanx  them  for  thus  taking  care  of  their  expenses  on  thia 
occasion,  for,  so  fkr  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  my  experience  convinces  me  that 
it  is  most  expensive  and  most  oppressive  not  only  to  suitors,  but  to  all  others  havin|^ 
any  business  in  these  courts,  and  constituted  as  they  now  are,  with  all  their  mnlti^ 
rious  duties  and  powers,  every  man  is  compelled  occasionally  to  attend  them  upon 
business  other  than  tliat  of  litigation.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  persons  who  must  re- 
sort to  them  upon  other  than  contested  cases,  have  often  to  attend  two  or  three  days 
before  they  can  get  their  business  done  ;  and  the  suitors  are  postponed  firom  day  to 
day,  from  court  to  court,  for  years  before  they  can  get  a  trial  or  their  causes;  the  dailj^ 
expenses,  the  loss  of  time  to  suitors  and  their  witnesses,  exclusive  of  costs  of  attor- 
nies,  sheriffs  and  clerk's  fees,  are  more  than  the  subject  of  controversy  is  often  worth, 
and  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  better  for  a  man  to  give  up  a  demand  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  however  plain  his  demand  may  be,  than  to  resort  to  those  courts,  miscalled 
courts  of  justice,  administering  the  uncertainty  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Marshall  rose  in  opposition.  The  question  now  before  the  Committee  is  rabftan- 
tially  the  question,  whether  the  County  Courts  shall  continue  to  exist  or  not.  Any  ob- 
jection to  the  details  of  the  system  is  not  sufficient,  to  induce  us  to  strike  out  the 
clause  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  motion.  If  tlie  jurisdiction  of  these  coorte 
is  considered  as  defective,  let  the  system  be  so  modified,  as  to  make  their  jurisdictioa 
more  perfect  The  matter  is  perfectly  open,  and  will  continue  to  be  perfectly  open,  if 
this  clause  is  permitted  to  stand.  If  the  motion  succeeds,  either  the  County  Coorta 
must  be  abandoned,  or  the  article  modified.  The  article,  as  it  stands,  purports  to  eno- 
merate  all  the  courts,  in  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be 
vested.  County  Courts  form  one  of  these  depositories.  If  we  expunge  County  Conita 
from  this  list,  we  shall  virtually  deny  to  them  any  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Btate:  It  follows,  that  no  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  as  at  preeent  ex- 
erciseo^  ought  to  induce  us  to  consent  to  the  proposed  amendment,  unless  it  is  oor 
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porpofle  that  County  Courts  shall  not  continue  to  constitute  any  part  of  our  Judiciary 
system.  The  article,  as  it  now  stands,  leaves  the  whole  subject  open  to  the  Legislature. 
They  may  limit  or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts  as  they  please.  If  the  Legis- 
lature choose  to  ^ve  them  all  Chancery  jurisdiction,  or  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  limit 
their  jurisdiction  m  common  law  cases  to  a  specific  sum,  the  Legislature  can  do  so.  The 
whole  subiect  of  jurisdiction  is  submitted,  absolutely  and  without  qualification,  to  the 
power  of  the  Legislature.  The  only  effect  therefore  of  the  amendment  will  be,  to  abolish 
the  Countjr  Courts.  Is  the  Committee  prepared  for  this?  I  certainly  am  not.  Th6 
County  Courts  may  be  for  some  causes,  an  ill  or^nized  tribunal.  It  may  be,  for  in- 
stance, unfit  fi>r  Chancery  jurisdiction :  but  that  is  no  reason  why  such  courts  should 
not  exist  We  must  have  a  County  Court  of  some  kind :  its  abolition  will  aSect  our 
whole  internal  police.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  extravagant  eulogies  upon 
my  countiymen.  I  would  rather  hear  them  pronounced  by  others :  but  it  is  a  truth,  that 
no  State  in  the  Union,  has  hitherto  enioyed  more  complete  internal  ouiet  than  Virginia. 
There  is  no  part  of  America,  where  less  disquiet  and  less  of  ill-feeling  between  man 
and  man  is  to  be  found  than  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  I  beheve  most  firmly  that  this 

state  of be  ascribed  to  the  practical  operation  of  our  County  Courts. 

The  m  ipose  those  courts,  consist  in  general  of  the  best  men  in 

their  r<  They  act  in  the  spirit  of  peace-makers,  and  allay,  rather 

than  ei  :e8  and  differences  which  will  sometimes  arise  among  neigh- 

bours. ;h  owing  to  this,  that  so  much  harmony  prevails  amongst  - 

us.    1  )  preserved :  if  we  part  with  them,  can  we  be  sure  that  we 

shall  r  jtices  of  the  peace  the  same  respectability  and  weight  of 

charac  found  ?     I  think  not.     But  mj^  main  object  in  rising,  was 

to  remi  >hat  there  was  no  need  of  strilung  out  the  clause,  if  all  we 

Mek  is  some  change  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
Mr.  Jovnes  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman, — In  rising  to  support  the  motion  of  mjr  colleague  to  strike  out 
•*  County  Courts"  firom  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Grovemment,  I  regret,  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  sustain  an  opinion,  contrary  to  that  which  has  just  been 
expressed  by  the  venerable  gentleman  trom  Richmond,  (Chief  Justice  Marshall). 
The  opinions  qf  that  gentleman  are  entitled  to  great  weiglit  not  only  in  this  Conveiw 
tion,  but  throufhont  the  United  States,  on  every  subject  on  which  his  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed ;  and,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  man  who  feels  more  respect  for  those  opinions 
than  the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you.  But  in  political  matters  I  cannot 
feel  such  a  high  respect  for  the  opinions  of  any  man,  however  exalted  by  character  or 
talents,  as  implicitly  to  adopt  his  opinions.  I  will  attentivelv  and  respectfully  listen 
to  the  arguments  of  those  who  differ  from  me,  and  I  must  then  decide  according  to 
the  honest  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  humble  as  it  may  be,  on  a  view  of  the  whole 
ground. 

The  gentleman  from  Richmond  has  told  the  Committee,  that  if  the  motion  to  strike 
oot  CowUy  Courts  firom  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the  Judicial  Committee  be  sus- 
tained by  the  vote  of  the  Convention,  it  will  totally  destroy  the  CounW  Courts;  but 
with  all  my  respect  for  such  high  authority,  I  cannot  so  understand  the  effect  of  sustain- 
ing the  motion  of  my  colleague.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  resolution  reported 
Vy  the  Judicial  Committee  is  in  these  words,  '<  Resolved,  that  the  Judicial  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in  the  County  Courts.^'  The  motion  is  to  strike 
out  County  .Courts,  and  notwithstanding  all  my  respect  for  the  contrary  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chief  Justice,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  motion  to  strike 
out  County  Courts  prevail,  it  will  still  be  entirely  competent  to  the  Legidature,  tfthey 
think  proper  to  do  so,  to  retain  the  County  Courts  precisely  as  they  are  now  organized, 
and  to  confer  upon  them  precisely  the  same  powers  now  conferred  upon  them  bv  law. 
If  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee  be  adopted,  the  existence  of  the  County 
Courts  as  now  organized,  will,  forever,  be  placed  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  legisla- 
tion ;  whereas,  if  they  be  stricken  out  of  the  report,  they  will  not  be  therebv  abolished, 
but  will  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  who  may  continue  them  or  not, 
or  ebange  their  or^nization  as  past  or  future  experience  may  render  necessary. 

In  supporting  the  motion  to  strike  out  County  Courts  firom  the  report  of  the  Com- 
tnifctee,  1  am  not  actuated  by  any  wish  to  destroy  tliose  courts;  very  far  from  it;  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  either  to  destroy  or  retain  them  by  Constitutional  sanction ; 
but  my  wish  is  to  subject  tliem,  and  all  me  other  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  unlimited  control  of  the  Legislative  power,  which  may  from  time  to 
time  establish,  modify,  or  abolish  them,  as  experience  may  render  advisable.  Great 
inconvenience  has  been  heretofore  experienced  in  this  Commonwealth  under  the  old 
Constitution,  firom  Judges  of  the  General  Court  and  Judges  in  Chancery  being  named 
.in  the  Constitution ;  and  which  has  been  gmerdUv  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Le- 
giolatare  firom  conferring  Chancery  powers  on  Judges  of  the  General  Court,    It  is  my 
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wish  to  leave  the  Legislature  uncontrolled  power  to  act  on  the  subject  from  time  to 
time  OS  the  public  go^  ruay  require. 

I  have  the  authority  of  the  gentleipan  from  Richmond,  himself,  for  saying,  that  the 
Constitution  ouglit  not  to  go  too  much  into  detail ;  but  tliat  only  general  principles 
should  be  established  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  should  be  lefl  to  the  Legislature  to 
act  upon  those  principles  and  carry  them  out  in  organizing  the  Government  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares,  that "  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  mfenor 
courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish,"  and  under  that 
Constitution  it  has  been  found  necessary  at  different  times  to  change  the  orgmnizatkm 
of  the  courts.  I  wish  to  give  similar  powers  to  the  Legislature  over  the  courts  of 
Virginia ;  and  my  objection  to  tlie  report  of  the  Judicial  Connnittee  is,  that  the  County 
Courts,  as  at  present  organized,  are  proposed  to  be  retained  in  all  future  time  and  un« 
der  all  possible  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Legidature  or  of 
the  people  on  the  subject,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  past  and  future  times.  The 
County  Courts  may  be  necessary  and  proper  tribunals  now,  and  might  hereaAer  be 
rendered  unnecessary  or  improper,  by  a  different  organization  of  the  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  by  a  change  in  tlie  opinions  of  tlie  people  relative  to  those  courts. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  have  Su- 
perior Courts  of  Chancery  and  Superior  Courts  of  Law ;  and  I  imagine  gentlemen 
will  a^ree  that  those  courts  are  as  necessary  as  County  Courts — and  if  it  be  necessary 
to  retain  Countv  Courts  in  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  render  them  independent  of  L^ 
gislative  control,  why  not  also  retain  Superior  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Law 
by  Constitutional  sanction  .'  I  can  see  no  reason  to  retain  the  one  any  more  than  the 
other  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  be  safe  to  trust  the  Legislature  with  control  over  the 
one,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  may  be  safely  trusted  with  control  over  the  other.  If 
County  Courts  be  stricken  out  of  the  resolution,  will  they  thereby  be  abolished  any 
more  than  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Chancery,  which  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
resolution?  By  striking  out  County  Courts  from  the  resolution,  they,  as  well  as  the 
other  courts  will  stand  precisely  upon  the  same  footing,  and  will  be  continued  or 
abolished  as  in  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Legislature  may  seem  best ;  and  if  the  County 
Courts  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  State  generally,  we  may  safely  rely 
on  their  being  continued  by  the  Legislature  j  and  if  tliey  have  not  that  confidence, 
tliey  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

The  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee  proposes  to  leave  the  powers  and  jurisdictioii 
of  the  different  courts  to  be  regulated  by  law— and  if  it  be  prudent  to  give  to  the  Le- 
gislature unlimited  control  over  tlie  organization  of  all  other  courts,  and  over  the  j»- 
rusdictian  and  poiccrs  of  the  County  Courts,  as  well  as  the  other  courts  of  the  SUte, 
where  can  be  tlie  necessity  of  retaining  the  County  Courts,  eo  nomine  in  the  Consti- 
tution? As  tlie  resolution  now  stands,  the  Countv  Courts  are  to  be  retained  at  ail 
events,  and  yet  the  Legislature  may  take  away  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  ctnt- 
ferr«d  upon  them  by  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Richmond  tells  us,  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  en- 
comiums on  his  countrymen,  but  that  he  will  say,  that  he  believes  that  no  peo^e  in 
tlie  United  States  enjoy  more  internal  tranquillity  and  quiet  than  the  people  ot  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  he  beUeves  that  this  is  owinff,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  justices  of  the 
County  Courts  who  are  the  great  peace-mdiers  of  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  o^ 
the  fact,  tliat  tlie  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  society  depend  more  upon  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  than  upon  all  the  otlier  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  together— and 
I  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  jvstire  and  impartiality  of  these  courts,  as  any  roan  in 
the  Convention.  My  connexion  with  these  courts  has  been  intimate  for  twenty  years 
past,  and  there  are  no  tribunals  in  tlie  State  in  whose  justice  and  integrity  I  hsTe 
more  confidence.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  equal  confidence  in  3ie  Superior 
Courts  of  Chancery  and  Law,  and,  I  would  as  soon  retain  Uiem  as  the  County  Courts 
hy  Constitutional  sanction.  If  it  be  unwise  to  trust  the  County  Courts  to  the  power 
of  tlie  Legislature  merely  because  we  have  confidence  in  those  courts,  the  same  rea- 
son will  apply  witli  equal  force  to  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Chancery.  If  we 
cannot  trust  the  Legislature,  let  us  go  on  to  designate  by  name,  all  the  courts  which 
shall  be  established  in  Virginia  in  all  future  time  ;  and  let  us  also  fix  and  establish 
their  several  powers  and  jurisdictions.  While,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  willingly  and  toi- 
hesitatingly  bear  testimony,  with  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond,  to  the  »- 
teff^rity  and  impartiality  of  the  County  Court  magistrates,  pennit  me  to  say,  that  I  con- 
sider t/uUr  vwde  of  appointment  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  Uie  second  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  declared,  "  that  all  power  » 
vested  in  and  consequently  derived  from  the  people."  Although  this  principle  may  be 
carried  into  practice  as  to  all  Uie  other  officers  of^the  State,  yet  it  is  totally  disregard 
in  the  mode  of  appointing  County  Court  magistrates.  Instead  of  justices  of  the  pesce 
»e«»/Jfer?k  •  """^"^  ^^^'^"^  P*"^'®"  ><""  ^'«  P^'^^'^y  they  are  totally  iniq^endnU  W  cAa 
people  ibr  tiieir  appomtment  to,  or  continuance  m  office.    The  justiceB  ippointed  on 
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4er  the  Regal  Goyemment  before  the  Revolution,  were  continued  in  office,  and  thej 
have  continued  to  supply  vacancies  in  their  own  bodjr  as  completely  independent  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  as  is  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  I  know  that  many  justices 
of  tne  peace,  themselves,  consider  iheir  mode  of  appointment  as  highly  objectionable, 
and  they  would  willingly  see  a  different  mode  adopted  for  the  future. 

I  am  aware  of  tlie  dtficulty  and  perhaps  impossilrility  of  suggesting  any  mode  of  ap- 
pointing justices  of  the  peace  different  from  the  mode  presanbed  in  tlie  Old  Constitu- 
tion ^  which  would  be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  this  Convention — and,  perftops,  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  that  matter  entirely  to  the  Legislature  ;  and  if  any  mode  of  ap- 
pointment were  adopted  by  the  Legislature  which  was  found  not  to  answer  well  in 
practice,  the  present  method  could  be  restored,  or  such  other  adopted  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  Legislature  might  suggest:  whereas,  a  mode  of  appointment  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  could  not  be  altered  by  Legislative  enactment.  The  mode  of  appointing 
Sheriffs  seems  to  be  so  nearly  connect^  with  the  County  Court  system,  that  if  one 
be  referred  to  Le^slative  control,  it  would,  probably ^  be  best  to  refer  the  other  to  the 
same  power.  If  justices  of  the  peace  are  to  be  appointed  and  compensated  as  at  pre- 
sent, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  appointment  of  Sheriffs  must  devolve  on  them ;  but  if 
a  dii&srent  mode  of  appointing  and  compensating  justices  of  the  peace  be  adopted 
either  in  the  Constitution  or  oy  law,  then  the  Sheriffs  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
people ;  and  it  would,  probably,  be  best,  under  existing  circumstajices,  to  confide  tlie 
whole  matter  to  the  Legislature,  who  mi^ht  from  time  to  time  change  any  regulations 
which  might  be  adopted  as  experience  might  prove  to  be  necessary  on  both  subjects. 

Mr.  P.  r.  Barbour  rose,  not  to  enter  into  an  argument,  but  to  add  a  word  of  testi- 
mony as  to  the  practical  ettects  of  the  County  Court  system,  il  have  practised  in  these 
courts  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  can  say  with  the  utmost  trutn,  that  my  confi- 
dence in  them  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength.  Af- 
te£  a  twenty-five  years*  acquaintance  with  the  County  Courts  of  Virginia,  it  is  my  con- 
scientious opinion  that  there  is  not,  ;ind  never  has  been  a  tribunal  under  the  Sun, 
where  more  substantial  practical  justice  is  administered.  I  am  for  giving  them  a  Con- 
stitutional foothold  in  tlie  Commonwealth,  above  the  control  of  the  Legislature  :  for 
myself,  I  would  sooner  part  with  any  other  department  of  the  Government:  I  look  to 
our  County  Courts  as  tabula  in  nmifragio.  The  gentleman  from  Richmond  asks,  whe- 
ther we  can  expect  that  our  justices  will  have  tne  same  respectabiHty  and  weight  of 
character,  if  these  courts  shall  be  abolished .'  I  answer  promptly  in  the  negative.  As 
long  as  ihA  County  Courts  continue  to  exist,  not  only  our  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable citizens  will  go  upon  the  bench,  but  those  courts  will  bring  before  them  such 
varied  discussions  of  law  points,  as  will  materially  contribute  towards  enabling  them 
the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  station  ;  and  these  discussions  are  connected 
with  those  courts  mainly  by  the  respectability  of  tlie  Judges  and  the  extent  of  tlieir 
jurisdiction.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  me  fiAeen  years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  we  ever  had  among  us ;  who  declared  it  to  me  as  his  own  belief,  that 
the  Coonty  Courts  of  Virginia  exerted  an  important  political  influence  upon  her  popu- 
lation. The  monthly  meeting  of  neighbours  and  of  professional  men,  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  mingle  and  associate  more  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  produced  a  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  public  interest  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  Government, 
and  the  politics  of  the  community.  These  meetings  perpetually  recurring  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  constitute  so  many  points  from  which  political  information  was 
thus  diffused  among  the  people,  and  their  interest  increased  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  B. 
concluded  by  observing  that  he  had  not  risen  to  argue,  but  merely  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the' importance  and  value  of  the  County  Courts,  and  to  express  his  hope  that 
they  would  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Mr.  Bayhr  said,  he  was  well  aware  that  any  observations  which  he  should  offer 
would  be  or  no  avail  against  the  name  and  influence  of  the  venerable  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman from  Richmond,  (Chief  Justice  Marshall.)  or  the  learned  gentleman '  Irora 
Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour.)  But  he  would  refer,  as  authority,  to  the  opinion  of  a 
man,  as  great  as  either  of  these  gentlemen,  who  held  a  very  different  sentiment  upon 
this  subi'ect,  and  was  directly  in  opposition  to  them :  their  opponent  was  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. The  gentleman  from  Richmond  had  not  mixed  as  much  in  society  with  the  citi- 
zens from  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  done.  He  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  hfe  in  Richmond  and  in  other  cities ;  and  his  attention  had,  during 
that  time,  been  drawn  to  higher  and  more  important  concerns  than  the  business  of 
County  Courts.  Mr.  Bayly  said,  he  had  very  great  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  the 
gentleman  upon  every  subject  where  he  had  the  opportunity,  by  experience,  to  com- 
mand the  facts  on  which  he  founded  them.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  a  personal 
witness  to  the  operation  of  the  County  Court  system ;  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  where  he  resided,  remote  from  the  cities  or  places  for  holding  the 
higher  Courts  of  the  State ;  he  knew  and  had  experienced  the  bad  effects  of  the  County 
Court  system.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  writings,  published  since  his  death,  is  a 
letter  to  Samuel  Kerchival,  dated  Monticello,  July  1^,  1816. 
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Apifftof  whichlwUlread: 

<'The  joBtices  of  the  Inferior  CoarU  are  self-cboseD,  are  for  lift,  and  perpetual* 
their  own  body  in  ancceseion  forever,  00  that  a  &ction  once  poeno wring  themaelTee  of 
the  bench  of  a  county,  can  never  be  broken  up,  but  bold  their  county  in  chaina,  for- 
ever indisaolnble.  x  et  theae  justices  are  the  real  Executive  as  well  aa  Judiciary,  iB 
all  our  minor  and  most  ordinary  concerns.  They  tax  us  at  will ;  fill  the  office  of 
aheriff,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Executive  omcers  of  the  county ;  name  nearly 
all  our  military  leaders,  which  leaders,  once  named,  are  removable  but  by  themielvea. 
The  juries,  our  judges  of  all  fact,  and  of  law  when  they  choose  it,  are  not  seceded 
by  the  people,  nor  amenable  to  them.  They  are  chosen  by  an  officer  named  by  the 
court  and  Executive.  Chosen,  did  I  say  ?  ricked  up  by  the  sheriff  from  the  kmng- 
ings  of  the  court  yard,  after  every  thing  respecUble  has  retired  from  it.  Where  then 
is  our  republicanism  to  be  found  ?  Not  in  our  Constitution  certainly,  but  merely  in 
the  spirit  of  our  people.  That  would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  republicanly. 
Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  nothing  in  the  form  of  our  ConsUtution,  all  things  have 
gone  well.  But  this  fact,  so  triumphantly  misquoted  by  the  enemies  of  reforaiatioBy 
u  not  the  fruit  of  our  Constitution ,  but  has  prevailed  in  spite  of  it  Our  functionaries 
have  done  well,  because  generally  honest  men.  If  any  were  not  so,  they  feared  to 
■hew  it 

"  But  it  will  be  said,  it  is  easier  to  find  fiiults  than  to  amend  them.  I  do  not  think 
their  amendment  so  difficult  as  is  pretended.  Only  lav  down  true  principles,  and  ad- 
here to  them  inflextbljr.  Do  not  be  frightened  into  their  surrender  by  the  alarms  of 
the  timid,  or  the  croakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  people. 

''  The  organization  of  our  county  administrations  may  be  thought  more  difficult. 
But  follow  principle,  and  the  knot  unties  itself.  Divide  the  counties  into  wards  o£ 
such  size  as  that  every  citizen  can  attend  when  called  on,  and  act  in  person.  Ascribe 
to  them  the  government  of  their  wards  in  all  things  relatinjE^  to  themselves  exclusively. 
A  justice,  chosen  by  themselves,  in  each,  a  constable,  a  military  company,  a  patrol,  a 
school,  the  care  of  their  own  poor,  their  own  portion  of  the  public  roads,  the  choice 
of  one  or  more  jurors  to  serve  in  some  court,  and  the  delivery,  within  their  own 
wards,  of  their  own  votes  for  all  elective  officers  of  higher  spliere,  will  relieve  the 


county  administration  of  nearly  all  its  business,  will  have  it  better  done,  and  by  1 
ing  every  citizen  an  actiiig  member  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  ofiicea  n« 
and  most  interesting  to  him,  will  attach  him  by  his  strongest  feelings  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  countiy,  and  its  republican  Constitution.  The  justices  thus  cboaen  b^ 
every  ward,  would  constitute  the  County  Court,  would  do  its  Judiciary  businesa,  di- 
rect roads  and  bridges,  levy  county  and  poor  rates,  and  administer  all  the  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  whole  county.  These  wards,  called  townshipa  in  New  Eng- 
land, are  the.vital  principle  of  their  Governments,  and  have  proved  themselves  tbe 
wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self>goT- 
smment,  and  for  its  preservation.  We  should  thus  marahal  our  Government  mtOy 
first,  the  general  Federal  Republic,  for  all  concerns  forei^  and  Federal ;  second,  that 
of  the  State,  for  what  relates  to  our  own  citizens  exclusively ;  third,  the  coun^  re- 
publics, for  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  county ;  and  fourth,  the  ward  repi^Iks, 
tor  the  small,  and  yet  numerous  and  interesting  concerns  of  the  neighbourhood :  and 
in  Government,  as  well  as  in  every  other  business  of  life,  it  is  by  division  and  sub-di- 
vision of  duties  alone,  that  all  matters,  great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to  perfectioo. 
And  the  whole  is  cemented  by  giving  to  every  citizen,  personally,  a  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  public  affairs. 

"  The  sum  of  these  amendments  is,  first,  General  Suflirage.  Second,  Equal  repre- 
aentation  in  the  Legislature.  Third,  An  Executive  chosen  by  the  people.  Fourth, 
ihidges  elective  or  amovable.  Fiflh,  Justices,  jurors  and  sherifls  elective.  Sixth, 
Ward  divisions.     And  seventh.  Periodical  amendments  of  the  Constitution.'* 

In  the  same  book  is  a  letter  to  Col.  John  Taylor,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  ths 
county  of  Caroline,  dated  July  21, 181G. 

I  will  read  a  part : 

"  Nor,  I  believe,  do  we  differ  as  to  the  County  Courts.  I  acknowledge  ths  valus 
of  this  institution ;  that  it  is  in  truth  our  principal  executive  and  judiciary,  and  that 
it  does  much  for  little  pecuniary  reward.  It  is  their  self-appointment  I  wiah  to  ccr- 
rect ;  to  find  some  means  of  breaking  up  a  cabal,  when  sucn  a  one  gets  possession  of 
the  bench.  When  this  takes  place,  it  becomes  the  most  afflicting  of  tyranniea,  be- 
cause its  powers  are  so  varioua,  and  exercised  on  every  thing  most  immedialaly 
around  us.  And  how  many  instances  have  you  and  I  known  of  these  moaopolies  01 
county  administration  !  I  knew  a  county  in  which  a  particular  family  (a  nosisroas 
one)  got  possession  of  the  bench,  and  for  a  whole  generation  never  sdmitted  a  Bsa 
T^J^^  x.^^^  *****  ^^  '*■  *^'*"  ^^  connexion.  I  know  a  county  now  of  one  thonaand 
and  five  hundred  militia,  of  which  sixty  are  federalists.  Its  court  is  of  thirty  msni- 
tod  iiSnnT>„J"H-^®^^."?  f<^.e»Ji«ts,  (every  third  man  of  the  sect.)  Thero  aie  hrgm 
•nd  populous  d«tncts  m  it,  without  a  justice,  because  withoirt  a  fadaniLt  fo  ^ifnSt- 
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Mftnt:  the  militia  are  as  disproportioiuibly  ander  Federal  officen.  And  thera  ii  no 
aathority  on  eaith  which  can  break  up  this  junto,  short  of  a  general  Conrention. 
The  remaining  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty,  free,  fighung  and  paying  citi- 


..  _  .        .  maybe 

called  any  thing  but  republican,  and  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  corrected." 

These  letters  were  written  about  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  Delegates  at 
Staunton,  to  promote  the  calUns  of  a  Conyention  to  reform  the  Constitution,  and  no 
doubt  had  its  mfluence  on  the  State,  in  effecting  and  promoting  the  meeting  of  thia 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Bayly  said,  that  it  would  seem  that  this  patriotic  man  directed  hb  attention 
and  scrutmy  into  eyery  comer  of  Virginia,  to  consider  and  discoyer  defects  in  the 
Constitution  requiring  amendments  Siat  would  render  the  condition  of  the  people 
more  prosperous  and  happy. 

What  is  it  that  I  propose  ?  To  abolish  the  County  Courts  ?  No :  All  I  desire  at  this 
time,  is,  that  they  may  be  placed  under  Legislatiye  restraint  and  organisation.  If  the 
Legislature  shall  say  that  the  County  Courts  shall  remain  precisely  as  they  are  for 
the  next  half  century,  they  will  haye  the  authority;  but  if  at  anj  period  to  come,  the 
bench  of  these  courts  shall  be  found  to  be  in  a  different  situation  firom  what  at  pre* 
•ent  their  friends  wish  us  to  belieye,  let  the  Legislature  of  your  country  haye  the 
power  to  regohte  and  controul  them,  so  as  to  remedy  any  eyils  which  may  arise  or 
which  haye  arisen.  Giye  them  power  to  break  up  this  monopoly  of  office  among 
fiunily  connexions,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  by  which  it  has  been  effected. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  make  a  speech,  (the  season  for  speech-making 
was  now  past,)  but  only  to  remind  gentlemen  of  one  thing  which  they  seemed  to 
haye  forgot  The  County  Court  system  formed  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  now 
existed.  What  was  it  now  proposed  to  do  ?  To  amend  tlie  Constitution  by  striking 
oat  a  feature  which  it  now  contains :  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  opera- 
tion ?  Gentlemen  say  the  effect  will  be  not  to  destroy  the  County  Courts.  But  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  giying  a  yery  broad  hint  to  the  Legislature  that  they  shall  destroy 
ihem,  yet  gentlemen  say,  oh  no,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  County  Courts. 
One  gentleman  has  furnished  us  with  a  yariety  of  arguments  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
ask  t£s  Committee  whether  eyery  argument  he  used,  does  not  in  fact  go  to  the  abo- 
lition of  these  courts.  If  his  arguments  are  well  founded,  the  courts  ought  to  be 
abolished.  The  gentleman  has  introduced  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  respect 
Mr.  JefferKm's  opinions  yery  highly,  but  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see 
the  quarter  from  which  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman  are  now  urged  upon  this  As- 
sembly. Sir,  it  is  something  anomalous  that  this  should  come  from  |rentlemen  who 
tell  us  that  they  haye  no  respect,  and  neyer  had,  for  his  political  opimons. 

Here  Mr.  Bayly  interposed.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  means  me, 
but  I  shall  ask  him  whetner  he  does. 

Mr.  Giles  resumed.  I  had  no  special  reference  to  that  gentleman,  yet,  as  I  un- 
derstand that  he  disagrees  with  Mr.  Jefferson  generally,  I  include  him  with  others. 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  a  g^reat  discoyery,  yiz:  that  this  is  not  a  Repub- 
lican Goyemment.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  certainly  a  highly  respectable  man,  but  as  we 
•11  know,  he  dealt  yery  much  in  theories.    He  allows  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 


lepulmoBA  in  a  high  dfegree,  yet  the  people  haye  sustained  this  Goyemment:  and 
whence  I  ask  is  tlus  repubhcan  spirit  of  the  people  derived  ?  I  say,  they  haye  derived 
it  from  their  Goyemment ;  and  more  especially  to  that  feature  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  County  Courts.  Going  extensively  into  theories,  sometimes  deprives  us  of  a 
knowledge  of  facts :  all  acknowledge  that  the  County  Courts  are  or  great  im^r- 
tance.  The  gentleman  from  Accomac  moves  to  strike  them  out  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  the  next  breath  he  tells  us,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see  them  abolished.  To 
•ay  the  least,  he  puts  their  existence  at  imminent  hazard.  He  will  not  destroy  the 
courts ;  but  he  will  leave  them  almoit  to  the  winds,  and  will  himself  give  them  a  pretty 
^ood  breeie  to  begin  with.  Tet  they  are  parts  of  our  political  system  now,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  he  asks  us  to  strike  them  out  of  the  Constitution  are  such  as  go  to 
jvstify  their  entire  abolition. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  our  Government  is  Republican,  though  it  does  not  draw  that  ex- 
act line  of  separation  between  the  departments  which  is  held  by  some  to  be  essential 
to  republicanism.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  in  practice  to  do  this,  and  I  look  upon  the  doc- 
trines which  have  been  advanced  by  some,  on  that  subject,  as  beautiful  visions,  but 
as  yisiofis  onl^.  There  never  yet  was  a  Goyemment,  where  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Departments  were  kept  perfectly  and  absolutely  distinct.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  this  end  has  been  ef> 
ft^ed,  hot  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  Federal  Goyemment  is  a  com- 
plete mixture,  a  perfect  (hmmum  Gatkarum.  The  Executive  is  a  unit,  but  he  has  the 
•ontnMil  of  eveiy  law,  provided  he  can  get  one  more  vote  than  one-third  of  both 
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Houses.  And  what  is  tha  Senate  ?  It  b  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legidatiye  De^ 
{Mrtment  in  all  but  money  bills,  and  in  yet  in  another  aspect  of  it,  the  Senate  is  an 
Msential  part  of  the  Executive  Department.  It  has  a  check  upon  ail  the  nominations 
of  the  President,  and  its  consent  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  treaties ;  while  in 
yet  another  view  of  it,  that  same  body  is  a  Judicial  tribunal  in  the  highest  resort.  It 
has  to  decide  on  the  impeachment  of  the  greatest  officers  in  the  States.  I  did  myself 
flit  as  a  Judge  in  that  body.  To  insist  then,  on  the  utter  separation  of  the  different 
departments  is  to  follow  an  ignis fatuus,  to  run  after  visions,  while  we  have  experience 
for  a  guide,  which  is  the  best  test  of  wisdom.  Can  this  proceed  from  any  thing  but 
the  love  of  change?  A  determination  to  take  whatever  we  can  pick  up,  and  if  it 
does  not  answer,  to  strike  it  down  and  substitute  something  else  ?  What  can  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  course  but  to  produce  public  agitation  ?  To  destroy  that  quiet  which 
has  been  the  peculiar  blessing  of  Virginia?  The  State,  as  we  all  believe,  has  some 
celebrity  :  there  is  such  a  thing  known  in  the  United  Sutes  as  the  Virginia  character. 
Whence  has  it  been  derived  ?  From  our  Government ;  from  the  happy  operation  of 
those  fundamental  laws  under  which  we  have  lived  and  prospered  for  fifly-fouryeari. 
Should  we  continue  for  fifly-four  years  more  under  the  same  state  of  things,  we  shall 
become  yet  more  distinguished  than  we  now  are :  but  once  strike  down  Uiese  bul- 
warks of  the  public  peace  and  happiness,  and  nothing  will  ever  be  heard  again  of  the 
Virginia  character.  Rely  upon  it,  that  character  goes  with  your  Government.  It 
wiilnot  exist  a  moment  aAer  that  shall  have  been  prostrated.  Your  fate  is  inevitable, 
the  causes  which  ur^e  it  on  are  irresistible.  Once  commence  this  downward  course 
and  you  will  infaUibfy  go  on,  till  ever^  vestige  of  vour  former  greatness  shall  be  for- 
ever effaced.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Virginia  character  but  a  regard  to  morality, 
public  and  private.  This  it  is  that  has  won  you  the  respect  you  enjoy.  It  is  tins 
which  makes  men  who  are  bargaining  and  trafficinf  in  Con^^ress,  say  to  each  other. 
It  is  no  use  to  go  to  him:  he  is  a  Virginian.  Sir,  the  proposition  beiore  you  hazards 
much,  and  we  shall  not  be  acting  wiu  coolness  and  deUberation,  if  we  consent  even 
to  put  at  hazard  political  blessings  so  mat  as  those  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  not  be 
persuaded  to  do  this,  by  gentlemen  who  cry  up  a  system  to  the  skies,  and  then  pro- 
pose a  measure  which  msures  its  destruction. 

Mr.  Bayly  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Giles,  and  said,  I  never  believed  that  either  a  yonnff 
or  an  old  man  ought  to  follow  the  opinions  of  others,  unless  he  approved  of  them,  and 
I  did  not  suppose  that,  thai  gentleman^  (Mr.  Giles)  ought  to  object  to  any  member  of 
this  Committee  introducing  Mr.  Jefferson  as  authonty  to  support  a  motion  upon  a 
subject  where  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  directly  in  point.  Nor  did  I  believe  it  wae 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  to  agree  in  every  sentiment,  opinion  or  measure  of  po- 
licy of  an  author,  before  he  should  be  dUmoed  to  refer  to  them  in  debate,  as  worthy  of 
consideration.  If,  however,  this  new  rule  should  be  binding  upon  all,  I  might  point 
to  a  gentleman  who  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  use  as  authorily  the  writings  of 
any  American  statesman,  because  he  never  agreed  with  any.  The  time  has  l>een,  and 
not  long  since,  when  not  only  the  opinions,  but  even  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
seemed  almost  to  control  the  public  sentiment  of  this  countxy ,  and  they  yet  have  great 
respect  in  a  Virginia  Assembly. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  read  to  the  Committee  any  part  of  this  book,  (Mr. 
Jefferson's  works,)  but  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  (the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,)  so  powerful  in  debate,  opposed  the  motion,  aod^ding^ 
myself  in  opposition  to  him,  who  as  a  lawyer  and  Judge,  is  without  a  rival,  it  was  my 
duty  to  balance  the  ^eat  weight  of  his  argument,  by  introducing  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  whose  opinions  precisely  meet  the  argument  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Rich- 
mond.    I  Ought  to  have  drawn  to  my  aid  so  great  and  influential  an  assis 


_  »  my  aid  so  great  and  influential  an  assistant  m  sap- 

port  of  the  motion.  To  this,  the  ^ntleman  from  Amelia  has  such  strong  objections, 
because  he  says,  that  I  have  not  uniformly  been  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  continually  promulgating 
my  political  creed  and  schemes  by  pushing  them  upon  the  people  by  nevrspaper  essays, 
Mmphlets  and  books,  lest  they  should  suspect  that  I  had  no  political  fixed  creed,  that 
did  not  change  with  the  times;  yet  I  have  for  thirty  years,  obtained  the  approbaticui 
and  support  of  my  constituents,  who  are  of  all  parties,  because  my  sentiments  of  pub- 
lic men  and  measures,  have  never  been  conceaUdy  and  therefore,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity of  keeping  alive  party  names  for  party  purposes  and  for  private  interest,  by  such 
means.  I  always  distingiiish  between  men,  measures  and  principles,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman ever  heard  me  dispara^  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  he  has  heard  what  never 
happened.  And  if  he  or  any  oUier  gentleman  ever  imagined  that  they  heard  me  speak 
of  tliat  man  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  occasion,  but  with  the  greatest  respect,  they 
have  heard  what  never  took  place.  From  early  youth  to  the  present  day,  his  writings 
have  been  my  favourite  reading.  It  is  true  that  I  did  disapprove  of  the  repeal  of  the 
JudioiaiT  Law,  which  he  greaUy  promoted,  because  I  beheved  it  was  a  good  system 
and  ought  to  have  been  further  tried ;  and  no  better  system  has  yet  been  snbsUtuted. 
And  where  is  the  man  living  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  who  was  not  grieved  by  the  ahnost 
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&Ul  blow  that  was  |riyeii  to  the  navy  and  commerce  of  the  country  daring  his  admin- 
istration :  that  man  is  not  to  be  found,  fiat  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  many 
others  of  his  acts,  I  was  numbered  among  his  friends,  which  the  Journal  of  the  Senate 
of  Virginis  from  1801  to  1809  will  show.  1  belong  to  that  class  of  poUticians,  who 
stand  by  their  country  in  times  of  war  and  CTeat  danger.  The  gentleman  from  Amelia 
may  know,  that  in  the  gloomy  period  of  the  last  war,  when  it  was  necessary  for  every 
man  to  stand  by  the  Government,  that  I  was  not  found  united  to  a  faction  of  open 
enemies  or  pretended  friends  to  the  Administration,  to  destroy  it  and  degrade  the 
country.  I  united  my  cheerful  support  to  those  in  power,  to  bring  that  war  to  a  happy 
conclusicHi,  and  1  stood  by  mv  post  until  that  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Giles  observed  in  reply,  that  he  had  not  supposed  that  any  thing  he  had  said 
would  call  out  so  much  animation  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman.  When  speaking  of 
his  introduction  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  really  did  not  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman agreed  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  sentiments ;  he  had  always  understood 
that  when  the  politicians  of  the  country  were  divided  into  Federalists  and  Republicans, 
the  gentleman  had  always  ranked  as  a  Federalist,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Repubhcan. 

Mr.  Bayly  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Amelia  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  resi- 
ding in  a  county  where  the  court  is  so  highly  qualified  for  the  discbarge  of  their  duty, 
and  we  may  imagine  it  is  tlie  most  distinsruished  in  Virginia.  The  reason  is  obvious : 
that  gentleman  1ms  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  that  county,  which  has 
educated  the  iustices,  and  rendered  them  so  accomplished.  Not  so  in  my  part  of  the 
country ;  we  have  had  no  eminent  staUsman  as  yet,  who  has  taken  upon  imnself  the 
education  of  boys. 

When  the  gentleman  made  his  long  speech  on  the  basis  of  Representation,  he  in- 
troduced, as  applieahlt  to  his  subject,  the  Ck)unty  Court  system.  I  am  very  sure  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  the  fact,  for  he  told  us,  by  way  of  proving  the  excellence  of  these 
courts,  that  a  rich  man  could  with  difficulty  get  justice  against  a  poor  man.  And  if 
they  do  not  administer  justice  equallv  between  rich  and  poor,  how  is  it  that  they  are 
such  favorites  with  the  rich .'  But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  State  where  the  op{>o- 
site  seems  to  be  the  case ;  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  long  be  a  favorite 
in  Virginia.  There  are  more  counties  than  Dinwiddle,  which  has  been  quoted  as  an 
example  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Lei^h,)  where  the  magbtracy  c^ 
the  county  is  in  the  possession  of  one  or  two  families  only. 

The  gentleman  itom  Amelia  assimilated  the  County  Courts  to  the  Senate  of  th« 
United  States,  having  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  power.  He  always  finds 
his  subject  carry  him  in  some  way  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Ad- 
ministration, or  some  department  thereof,  and  has  informed  this  Committee  that  he 
hQs  sat  as  a  Judffe  in  that  Senate.  I  thank  him  for  this  example  of  illustrating  his  argu- 
ment. Does  Virginia  wish  that  her  Senators  in  Congress,  with  their  Executive,  Le- 
gislative, and  Judicial  powers,  should  be  appointed  by  themselves,  and  remain  in  office 
during  Ufe,  as  County  Court  justices  are  appointed  and  remain  in  office?  Not  so : 
Virginia  has  lamented  the  election  of  some  of  her  Senators  before  their  short  term  of 
sixyears  expired,  which  no  man  better  knows  than  the  Delegate  from  Amelia. 

The  gentleman  has  informed  us,  that  if  the  freeholders  of  the  State  had  all  voted 
for  or  against  the  call  of  this  Convention,  and  the  polls  had  been  correcthr  taken  and 
returned  by  the  Sheriffii,  there  would  not  have  been  a  majority  in  favor  of  it;  and  that 
he  had  great  doubts  when  he  signed  his  proclamation,  whether  a  majority  was  in  favor 
of  the  measure ,  and  that  he  still  has  great  doubts  now.  If  we  examine  hiis  communica- 
tion to  the  last  General  Assembly,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  he  entertained  a  differ- 
ent opinion  at  that  time. 

We  have  also  heard  from  the  same  gentleman,  that  a  majority  of  the  freeholders 
would  be  against  the  call  of  the  Convention,  if  they  had  to  vote  now  for  or  against  it: 
and  changes  in  pubUc  opinion  have  taken  place  since  we  assembled.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State  that  I  have  heard  from,  there  has  been 
a  great  change,  but  that  change  is  against  the  old  Constitution,  with  one  taceptum^ 
and  perhaps  that  exception  i^uenced  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  for  the  county 
is  not  far  from  Richmond. 

A  gentleman  of  great  authority  informed  me  a  few  davs  ago,  that  there  were  P^^^ 
changes  in  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  that  if  the  vote  was  now  to  be  td^n, 
the  majority  against  a  Convention  would  be  greater  than  it  was  in  the  Spring.  I  have 
examined  the  return  of  the  voles  from  that  county ,  as  communicated  to  the  last  Gene- 
ral Assembly  by  the  Governor,  and  I  find  that  in  May  last  atdy  ohe  man  voted  in  that 
county  for  a  Convention. 

Mr.  Giles  rejoined :  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  gentleman  appeared  so  sensi- 
tive under  the  remarks  which  he  had  thrown  out.  He  had  served  with  that  gentleman 
in  Congress,  and  sure  he  was,  that  the  gentleman  at  that  time  had  always  been  ranked 
as  one  of  the  Federal  Party.  He  wUs  happy  at  this  late  period  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman a  new  profession.    It  was  whoDy  new  to  him,  bat  he  was  joyful  to  hear  it 
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even  though  it  wm  so  late.  .  Mr.  G.  diiclaimed  laymg  ever  aald,  that  there  were 
ooonties  in  the  State  in  which  a  rich  man  could  not  get  jastice.  What  he  had  eaid 
on  that  subject  was  intended  not  as  a  disparagement,  but  rather  as  a  compliment  to 
the  justices.  So  guarded  were  they  against  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  rich  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  poor,  that  their  leaning,  if  they  had  any,  was  rather  to  the  other  side,  so 
that  the  poseeesion  of  riches  was,  if  any  thing,  rather  a  disadyantage  than  otherwise 
to  a  suitor  who  sought  to  oppress  his  poor  neighbour.  This  he  oonceiyed  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  eulogiums  which  could  be  pronounced  upon  any  judicial  tribunal. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  he  could  not  permit  the  yote  to  be  taken,  withont  adding  hb 
testimony  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  in  fayour  of  these  ancient  tribunak 
of  the  land.  When  I  was  yery  young,  said  Mr.  J.  and  but  little  experienced  in  the 
duties  of  my  profession,  I  had,  I  confess,  some  misgiyings  about  our  County  Courts. 
My  perceptions  enabled  me  to  see  those  objections  to  them  which  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  to  which  ncme  can  be  blind ;  but,  I  had  not  appreciated  the  blessings  which 
daily  flow  to  the  community  from  this  institution :  blessings  the  most  imp<Nlant  and  ez- 
tensiye ;  ndiich,  because  they  operate  silently,  are  not  so  apt  to  be  obseryed  by  a  tran- 
sient lookerK>n.  The  ill  effects  are  obyious  and  seen  by  all,  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all 
well  organized  political  institutions,  that  they  dispense  their  benefits  silently  and  with- 
out obseryation.  It  is,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  youn^  and  inexperienced  so  often  ar- 
rayed against  the  most  yaJuable  parts  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  so  with  me :  but  I 
had  not  long  looked  beneath  the  surface  and  reflected  on  the  effectu  actually  produced 
by  the  County  Court  sjrstem,  till  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of.its  yalue  and  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  our  Commonwealth.  Eyils  it  no  doubt  has,  but  they  are  such  as 
are  inseparable  from  the  imperfection  of  all  human  thin^.  They  might,  many  of 
them,  be  corrected  by  ordinary  legislation :  but  in  getting  nd  of  some,  it  is  yery  ques- 
tionable, whether  you  might  not  substitute  others  of  Vnore  pernicious  consequences. 
I  am  well  persuaded  we  could  not  surrender  these  institutions  without  losing  one  eC 
the  best  blessings  of  the  country.  I  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr. 
Barbour,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr.  Giles,)  in  the  opinions  they  baye  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  influence  of  these  courts  on  public  sentiment,  and  thie  political 
opinions  of  the  people,  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  State. .  Yes,  Sir, 
it  is  in  these  family  tribunals  with  their  mild  and  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  their  meet- 
ing held  at  short  periods,  and  in  small  districts,  that  the  obligations  and  rights  of  the 
citizen  are  taught  to  the  humblest  members  of  the  community.  Before  these  just  and 
equitable  tribunals,  the  humblest  and  the  poorest  man  can  haye  his  right  to  proper^, 
to  character,  to  liberty,  and  to  life,  brought  into  fair  and  equal  competition  with  those 
of  his  proudest  and  most  wealthy  neighbour.  This  equal  administration  <^  the  laws, 
tends  to  produce  among  the  people  a  strong  attachment  to  the  country  which  thus 
protects  tneir  persons  and  their  liyes,  and  so  sensible  are  they  of  the  yalue  of  these  ib- 
•titutions  that  they  are  firmly  determined  neyer  to  giye  them  up.  ' 

Strike  out  this  clause  from  the  Constitution,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
«ay  the  gentlemen,  the  consequence  will  be  not  to  destroy  the  County  Courts,  but 
only  to  leave  them  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  may  re-cm- 
nize  them  if  they  please.  Sir,  do  gentlemen  really  think,  that  such  will  be  the  eflSct 
of  striking  out  this  clause  ?  Other  parts  of  our  Constitution  make  it  necessary  that  the 
County  Charts  should  be  Constitutional  Courts,  unless  they  also  are  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  XiCgislature.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  attending  these  courts  is  derived 
firom  their  participation  in  the  Executive  power  of  the  Government,  but  how  can  this 
be  maintained  if  you  strike  them  out  as  a  Constitutional  provision  ?  Are  gentlemen 
prepared  to  leave  it  to  the  Legislature  to  mould  the  Executive  powers  of  the  Govera- 
ment?  They  must  do  so  if  this  measure  prevails ;  they  must  vest  Uie  whole  of  it  in 
a  single  Executive,  if  they  deprive  the  County  Courts  of  all  share  in  its  partietpa* 
tion.  What  will  gentlemen  do  with  the  residuum  of  power  which  they  take  away 
from  these  courts  ?  They  recommend  for  appointment  all  justices  and  nuMa-oflKcera. 
This  must  be  given  to  the  Executive,  and  tms  forsooth  is  proposed  as  a  means  to  get 
rid  of  faction  and  cabals  in  the  community.  Will  gentlemen  look  a  momoit  at  &i> 
subject?  when  they  indulge  their  fears  of  this  spectre  of  cabal  and  intrigue  and  oom- 
motion?  From  whence  is  it  to  proceed?  from  the  County  Courts?  what  are  they? 
one  hundred  and  four  different  bodies;  one  in  each  county.  Can  it  be  probable  tut 
one  hundred  and  four  collections  of  respectable  men  possessed  of  property  and  charao- 
ter,  and  having  their  all  dependant  on  the  good  administration  of  the  laws,  will  be 
likely  to  produce  as  much  cabal  and  intrigue  in  the  State,  as  might  be  expected  to 
arise  if  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  power  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  sin|rie 
Executive  ?  or  of  a  Governor  with  an  advisory  Council  ?  or  even  of  a  Governor  with 
a  Council  of  control  ?  Gentlemen  fear  lest  the  County  Courts  in  a  single  county 
should,  in  high  party  times,  appoint  two  or  three  Federahsts,  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  balance  of  parUes  in  the  State.  But,  what  might  be  apprehended  if  the  whole  of 
this  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  wholly  Federal  ?  or  wholly  Rqw^ 
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lioan?  Then  instead  of  appointing  two  or  three  individuals  of  a  particular  party 
from  party  consideraUons,  we  might  have  two  or  three  thousands  appointed  from  the 
same  motives. 

About  what  are  these  cabals  and  factions  to  arise  ?  Gentlemen  tell  ns,  it  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  fauiily  power,  because  these  courts  appoint  the  members 
of  their  own  body ;  but  do  gentlemen  remember  that  the  office  of^a  justice  is  not  an 
office  of  profit,  but  an  ofnee  of  labour,  of  great  labour?  and  do  gentlemen  remember 
the  nature  of  the  responsibility  under  which  these  justices  act  ?  not  the  responsibility 
of  being  turned  out  of  office,  not  the  responsibility  which  they  owe  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  that  which  each  man  owes  to  his  immemate  neighbours.  They  have  a  di- 
rect relation  to  all  the  country  around  them,  and  the  moment  a  magistrate  incurs  by 
ill  conduct  the  public  displeasure,  that  moment  he  loses  all  the  honour  of  his  office,  and 
all  the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  hfe.  This  is  the  safecuard :  the  powerful  and  the  con- 
stant security,  which  the  Commonwealth  holds,  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  magistenal  office ;  this  is  the  pledge  against  the  undue  influence  of  any  party  of 
politicians  or  any  sect  of  religionists.  I  have  often  heard  the  charge  ofpartiaUty  ad- 
vanced, but  I  never  yet  knew  it  to  be  verified  in  one  single  instance.  The  responsi- 
bility to  which  I  have  alluded  is  found  to  be  sufficient  and  effectual,  and  I  am  not 
wilhng  for  the  sake  of  opening  a  field  to  Legislative  ingenuity  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  Commonwealtli,  to  strike  the  County  Courts 
from  our  proposed  Constitution. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  that  he  had  intended  to  enter  fully  into  a  reply,  but  he  should 
not  do  so  now.  He  differed  from  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  as  to  the  necessity 
of  retaining  these  tribunals,  by  giving  them  a  ConstitutioniU  consecration.  He  saw 
no  need  whatever  of  making  them  a  part  of  our  organic  law.  If  the  arguments  of 
gentlemen  were  good,  and  ^e  statements  which  they  had  made  correct,  me  Legisla- 
ture could  not  fafl  to  retain  these  courts.  Could  it  be  believed  that  the  Assembly 
would  be  guilty  of  the  wantonness  of  throwing  such  popular  and  such  valuable  tribu- 
nals to  the  winds  ?  Mr.  H.  said,  that  in  case  he  should  find  it  likely  to  be  of  any 
avail,  he  should  present  some  different  views  of  the  subject ;  at  present,  he  should 
merely  say,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  County  Courts  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  Gentlemen  had  said,  that  they  had  observed  these 
courts  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  they  had  constantly  grown  in  their  estima- 
tion :  He  also  had  practised  before  them,  and  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  in  candour 
bear  the  same  testimony  in  their  behalf  The  magistrates  were  in  general  worthy 
men,  but  they  were  not  acquainted  willilaw,and  were  not  capable  of  duly  dischar^g 
the  duties  that  were  required  at  their  hands.  However  it  might  be  in  lower  Virginia, 
where,  according  to  gentlemen's  statements,  the  magistrates  were  men  of  fortune  and 
leisure,  and  took  a  pride  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  duty,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
State  this  was  not  uie  case.  The  population  were  in  a  very  different  condition  :  the 
magistrates  were  not  so  wealthy  ;  they  had  business  at  home  and  could  not  afford  to 
travel  thirty,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  miles,  attend  their  courts  and  return  again,  on 
their  own  charges.  When  they  did  so,  tlie  court  could  not  be  induced  to  sit  long  enough 
to  try  the  causes  before  them,  and  such  were  tlie  impediments  and  the  delays  in  ob- 
taining justice,  that  though  he  was  a  professional  man,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  advising 
clients  who  applied  to  him,  to  pocket  their  loss,  if  it  did  not  expeed  fifty  or  sixty  dol- 
lars, rather  than  encounter  the  difficulties  and  the  hazard  of  going  before  these  courts. 
He  repeated  his  belief,  that  the  magistrates  were  in  general  very  worthy  men.  He 
felt  high  respect  for  those  in  his  own  portion  of  the  State,  yet  he  considered  them  for 
the  most  part  unfit  for  the  stations  they  held :  and  this  without  any  fault  of  their  own, 
or  the  least  imputation  against  tJiem.  They  were  country  gentlemen,  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  law,  who  had  aflairs  of  their  own  to  attend  to,  and  could  not 
afford  to  neglect  their  own  business  for  that  of  the  public,  without  some  compensation. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  in  reply.  The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  had  said,  that  he  could 
066  no  reason  why  the  Legislature  might  not  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  control  of 
thiB  subject;  would  the  gentleman  carry  out  his  principle,  and  leave  the  whole  Judi- 
cial Department  of  the  Government  to  the  management  of  the  Legislature  ?  Such  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  gentleman's  doctrine.  Sir,  said  Mr.  L.  it  is  with  inef- 
fiible  surprise,  that  I  learn  that  in  the  great  and  flourishing  county  of  Loudoun,  o£ 
which  we  have  all  heard  so  much  and  so  long,  persons  are  not  to  be  foimd,  who  are 
fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  magistrate.  If  tliis  had  been  affinned  of  some  very 
poor  or  very  small  county  of  the  State,  I  should  have  less  difficulty  in  comprehending 
the  case,  and  in  crediting  the  assertion  ;  but  how  there  should  be  such  a  difference  in 
this  respect,  between  the  county  of  Loudoun  and  the  county  of  Orange,  I  confess 
myself  to  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  I  never  before  heard  any  complaint  of  Lou- 
doon,  or  any  thing  about  its  insufficiency  to  produce  good  magistrates.  However 
this  may  be  m  Loudoun,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  County  Courts  accomplish  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Judicial  business  of  this  State.  The  mass  of  business  they  go  through 
would  lurdly  be  believed  by  the  magistrates  themselves.    Those  unpretending  men 
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cim  BcarcTfom  a  conception  of  the  importance  of  their  own  mtuation :  they  do  not  extr- 
cS  a  juriBdiction  in  common  law  and  equity  only,  J>ut  perform  aU  the  duUes  of  a  Court 
of  Protat.  and  of  an  Orphan's  Court.     It  is  calculated,  that  every  eitate  m  England 
nasses  the  Court  of  Chancery  once  in  thirty  years ;  if  such  is  the  case  m  Enghmd,  m 
Virffinia  where  the  law  of  descents  is  so  different,  the  real  estate  must  come  under 
Chwicerv  decision  in  a  much  shorter  period ;  ninety-nme  hundredths  of  the  cases  of 
iruardians  and  executors  and  all  Uiose  of  trustees  are  of  this  descripUon,    AU  ow  estates 
are  divided  by  descent  or  devise.   Only  compare  the  number  of  estates  with  the  number 
of  law-questions  which  come  to  be  settled.     Now  in  ninety-nme  cases  out  of  one  hun- 
dred,  the  County  Courts  perform  all  this  business.   Of  all  the  litigated  qu^tions  of  pto- 
bat  what  proportion  ever  reach  tlie  Court  of  A ppeals  ?    Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand  of  these  questions  are  finally  determined  in  the  County  Courts.    Take 
the  Circuit  Court  dockets  and  compare  the  number  of  causes  there  with  the  number 
in  the  County  Courte,  and  you  will  find  that  the  number  in  the  latter  is  infinitely 
greater.     [Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  as  four  to  one.     Mr.  Morris,  aye  as  ten  to  one.]    Now, 
Sir,  the  County  Courts  do  all  this  amount  of  business,  and  they  do  it  well.    A  cum 
may  accidentally  occur  under  their  Chancery  iurisdiction  involving  some  difficult 
questions  of  law,  and  in  these  they  may  be  somewhat  at  a  loss ;  yet  1  remember  one  suck 
case  in  Dinwiddie,  which  was  very  difficult  indeed,  where  the  decision  of  the  County 
Court  was  carried  up  to  tlie  Superior  Court  and  reversed ;  it  was  afterwards  carried 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  after  a  full  hearing,  the  judgment  of  the  County  Court 
was  tliere  found  to  have  been  right.     The  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  bewildered 
by  their  authorities  had  decided  wrong,  while  these  plain  magistrates  of  the  Coon^    ^ 
Court  had  followed  the  exact  spirit  of  the  law,  and  had  decided  right.    How  did  tium 
happen  ?  that  a  collection  of  country  justices  should  decide  on  a  very  diflicult  question 
of  law  more  correctly  than  men  educated  to  tlie  profession,  and  of  long  experience  ia 
the  very  business  of  deciding  questions  of  that  kind .''     It  happened,  because  the  one 
followed  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  while  the  other  was  perplexed  and  bewil 
dered  by  a  set  of  artificial  rules :  and  hence  it  comes,  that  the  eulogium  prononnoed 
by  the  learned  gentleman  from  Orange  is  perfectly  iust,  in  declaring  that  these  tribit- 
nals  are  not  merely  good,  but  the  very  best  on  earth.    They  accomplish  all  the  bun- 
ness  I  have  stated  :  they  do  it  well,  and  they  do  it  for  notliin^ :  they  have  jurisdiction  of 
all  common  law  causes  over  twenty  dollars,  of  all  cases  in  e<juity  and  probal;  aU 
cases  of  intestacy  and  of  administration;  besides  the  jurisdiction  over  mills,  rotds, 
bridges,  &c.,  and  tlie  people  get  the  whole  of  this  for  nothing.  With  what  do  gentle- 
men propose  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  such  an  institution  ?    They  will  give  us  a  few 
ignorant  Judges.     These  of  course  are  to  receive  a  salary.    Tou  cannot  l^ve  left  tbaa 
two  in  each  county ;  and  what  will  you  give  them  ?    Vou  cannot  offer  them  leas  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  their  services  are  low  at  that.     You  must  then  have  an  ex- 
penditure of  six  hundred  dollars  a-piece  for  one  hundred  and  five  countiea,  that  is,  iB 
expenditure  of  ^  63,000,  and  then  what  b  all  your  saving  by  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Legislature  ?     Instead  of  our  present  upright  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
have  learned  none  of  the  tricks  of  the  profession,  you  are  to  get  a  pettilb^ger,  too 
young  to  understand  his  profession,  or  else  an  old  one  who  never  had  brams  to  ac> 
quire  it.    It  b  with  materials  like  these  that  you  are  to  fill  your  seat  of  judgment, 
with  young  lawyers  half  read,  who  have  some  little  knowledge  of  Blackstone :  very 
small ;  very  small  indeed ;  and  a  few  of  the  principal  Statutes,  or  an  old  lawyer  who  la 
willing  to  take  tlie  place  for  three  hundred  dollars.     These  are  to  be  your  Judges.    I 
confess  they  are  tlie  very  last  that  I  should  choose  for  mine.    This  b  the  gentleman*t 
expedient,  and  what  conceivable  benefit  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a  ciuinge?  none 
whatever.     You  will  get  nobody  for  your  Judges,  but  the  very  last  men  in  whom  tha 
community  will  have  any  confidence.     It  is  an  old  remark  that  in  the  administration 
of  justice  it  b  indispensable  not  only  that  it  should  be  done  fairly,  and  done  prompt- 
ly, but  that  it  should  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.    Thb  b  a  coniddeFar 
tion  wliich  a  statesman  will  not  fail  to  keep  in  view.    And  now  b  it  administered  in 
the  County  Courts  ?     Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  I  un  in 
a  different  part  of  the  world,  from  the  accounts  some  gentlemen  give  of  these  coorls. 
I  have  lonff  practised  in  them ;  1  thought  that  I  knew  tliem  well ;  my  confidence  has 
all  sprung  Irom  observation  and  experience ;  yet  it  seems  that  they  "know  nothing  o€ 
law,  and  are  wholly  incompetent  to  the  duties  they  perform.     Sir,  might  not  the  same 
objection  be  urged  against  the  trial  by  jury  ?     We  submit  the  law  aa  well  as  the  fiict 
to  men  who  are  not  lawyers,  and  yet  we  aJl  see  good  juries  and  sound  verdicts.  ^ 

Is  any  charge  of  arrogance  brought  against  our  justices?  do  the  people  complain  of 
them  as  tyrannical  and  overbearing  ?  far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  b  a  purityi « 
easy  unassuming  unconscious  dignity,  and,  above  all,  an  impress  of  neighbourty  kiP<** 
ness,  seen  and  felt  in  the  administration  of  all  their  powers,  which  has  endearwi  thtfM 
Uibunols  to  the  people,  and  procured  for  them  universal  respect.     But  we  are  UaA 

S?  '^l  *>«  cabals ;  there  will  be  intrigues.  Doubtless  there  will.  There  will  b^ 
cabals,  and  there  will  be  intrigues  among  men  at  all  timee,  and  in  eyeiy  phMra.    But. 
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wbst  eabals  and  what  intngnes  are  likely  to  arise  in  these  County  Courte?  How 
many  instances  of  corruption  have  been  so  much  as  charged  against  any  of  them  > 
I  know  of  but  one,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley,  and  I  beUeve  one  more  in  the  county  of 
Amherst.  Such  m  the  amount  of  corruption  which  has  been  alleged  against  this  en- 
tire body  of  men  m  the  course  of  two  hundred  years.  I  will  be  obligTd  to  any  gen- 
tleman to  point  me  out  so  much  as  a  charge  of  corruption  beyond  3iis.  and  thL  so 
far  as  I  know  is  a  cha^e  only.  If  there  are  cabals,  they  have  never  bien  charffed 
to  any  unfairness  of  the  justices  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  official  duty. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  County  Courts  renew  themselves;  that  the  justices  have 
power  to  perpetuate  their  own  body.  Sir,  I  have  seen  them  at  this  work.  They  first 
enquire  whether  an  additional  justice  of  the  peace  is  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
fu^^*  ^®^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ""^^  respectable  man  they  can  find;  they  name  him  to 
th^ Executive  as  a  fit  person  to  be  put  in  commission,  and  the  Executive  rarely  sees 
cause  to  refuse  the  *?*»»«; r»fnn«»»if      itfi.»k  i,««.-.„^ —  i —  i __!j  _»      .   .1     »•'        ^ 


of  justices  of  the  Countjr  Court  of  Dinwiddle  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  two 
families  and  their  connexions;  and  I  well  remembered,  and  therefore. admitted,  that 
when  I  belonged  to  that  county,  the  fact  was  bo.     But  I  asked  him,  m  my  turn,  whe- 
ther he  had'ever  known  that  court  to  refiise  or  hesitate  to  nominate  any  person  of  any 
other  family  or  connexion,  proper  to  be  put  in  the  commission  of  the  peace .?    lie 
really  answered,  No.  Whether  the  number  of  persons  of  those  families  on  the  bench, 
at.the  ^me  he  spoke  of,  was  not  owing  intirely  to  the  numerousness  and  general  res- 
pectabihty  of  those  two  fiunilies  and  tlieir  connexions  in  the  county .?    This  he  readily 
admitted.    Were  not  the  justices  in  commission,  highly  respectable,  honorable,  honest 
men,  fit  and  worthy  of  their  station  ?    Yes.     Did  \\\^y  not  do  Uieir  duty,  and  admi- 
nister justice  prompUy,  intelligentiy,  impartially,  in  a  spirit  of  neighbourly  kindness 
towards  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  with  firmness.?    Yes.     Did  they  not  admi- 
nister justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people .?    Yes.     Heard  you  ever  any  complaint 
of  them.?     No.     Well  then,  said  I,  if  justice  was  administered  to  me  and  mine, 
AonesUy^u-ly  and  promptiy,  and  administered  without  fee  or  reward,  why  should 
I  care,  that  the  judges  were  named  Goodwyn  or  Pegramf    As  to  incapacity  and 
Jg^J'^^ce,  I  have  seen  County  Courts  wliich  were  among  the  ablest  tribunals 
before  which  I  ever  practised,  not  excepting  the  Court  of  Appeals.     They  are  in 
general  able  tribunals  for  all  they  have  to  do.     This  was  eminentiy  true  of  the 
County  Court  of  Amelia  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  I  practised  there.     I  am  for 
retaining  the  County  Courts,  if  to  retain  them  be  possible.    A  friend  sent  to  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  accomplishing  in  the  County  Court  of  Baltimore,  what  would 
be  done  in  Virginia  for  nothing.     The  fees  of  tiie  register  of  wills  alone,  were  equal 
to  what  would  be  a  salary  for  one  of  our  justices.     The  charges  of  the  Orphan's 
Court  were  two  or  three  doliars  a  day,  whether  the  session  consisted  of  a  day  or  an 
hour.     In  short,  the  costs  beat  those  in  our  Court  of  Appeals  all  hollow.     When 
I  knew  that  the  County  Courts  were  to  be  assailed,  I  made  out  a  list  of  these  ex- 
penses, and  according  to  my  recollection,  the  amount  greatiy  exceeded  tiie  revenue 
paid  by  the  like  number  of  people  in  any  part  of  Virginia.     Yet,  genUemen  are  for 
getting  rid  of  this  cheap  system,  and  substituting  a  dear  one  in  its  place,  the  expense 
of  which  will  greaUy  exceed  all  the  saving  we  shall  effect  by  reducing  the  Legisla- 
ture.    But  that  is  not  all,  nor  the  tenth  part,  nor  the  thousandth  part  of  what  we  shall 
lose,  or  of  what  Maryland  lost,  by  exchanging  her  County  Court  system  for  Circuit 
Courts  and  justices  with  fees,  and  Courts  of  Trobat.     How  much  they  pay  m  fees, 
I  know  not,  but  the  sum  is  enormous. 

When  I  was,  sometime  since,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentieman  said  to  me, 
P*^»y  "»  jest,  "You  Virginians  are  very  proud;"  I  replied,  that  I  had  often  heard 
thAt  charge  advanced,  and  believed  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  it,  and  that  since 
Inad  crossed  the  Potomac,  I  felt  a  litUe  incHned  to  indulge  such  a  feeling  myself. 
The  gentleman  answered,  "  proud  as  you  are,  you  are  not  as  proud  as  you  ou^ht  to 
be,     and  he  then  went  into  an  eulogium  of  our  institutions,  which  I  am  unwilhng  to 
repeat.     How  he  got  his  information,  1  do  not  know,  but  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
witfa  our  circumstances,  and  especially  with  our  County  Court  system,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  understand,  at  least  as  well  as  I  did  myself.     By  way  of  showing  the 
contrast  between  the  state  of  matters  in  his  own  Commonwealth  and  ours,  he  related 
to  me  this  anecdote.    He  had  once  been  foreman  of  a  jury,  when  a  black  man  was 
tried  for  stealing  a  side  of  leatiier.    There  was  but  one  witness,  and  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice.   The  black  man  had  sold  a  side  of  leather  to  a  white  man,  who  was  to  pay 
the  money  down,  but  failed  to  do  so.     The  black  man,  sometime  afler,  went  to  the 
hoose  of  the  white  man  to  get  the  money;  the  white  man  was  absent  from  home,  and 
the  aide  of  leather  lay  in  a  shop  where  this  apprentice  was  at  work.    Seeing  his  own 
property,  which  had  not  been  paid  for  according  to  agreement,  the  black  man  laid  it 
<m  his  thoolder  and  carried  it  nome.    For  thus  resuming  his  own  property,  he  was 
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committed  by  a  ju«tice  of  the  peace  to  be  tried  for  grand  larceny.  When  a  ^nde- 
min  remonatrated  with  the  justice  6n  the  hardship  of  the  case,  and  asked  him  how 
he  could  do  such  a  thing ;  tlie  justice  replied,  "  It  was  all  his  own  fimlt,  if  he  wonld 


„»».»  .^>w»  .w. liitigatio_,  ^_.-^  - —^ --  _ 

and  increase.  Instead  of  composing  the  disputes  of  their  neighbours,  they  will  incite 
them  to  strife,  for  the  sake  of  the  lucre  of  gain.  The  office  of  a  justice  will  ccme  to 
serve  as  a  mere  place  for  pettifogging.  But,  gentlemen  say,  they  do  not  wish  «s  to 
abolbh  the  Connty  Courts,  but  only  to  give  fees  to  the  justices.  Kentucky  tried  Uua 
tack,  and  enacted  a  fee-bill,  and  from  that  ill-fated  moment,  she  found  the  justices  of 
the  peace  prove  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  All  respectable  men  withdrew  from  the 
office ;  and  to  cure  the  evils  which  followed,  the  Legislature  was  obliged  to  narrow 
down  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts,  until  they  reduced  it  to  almost  nothing. 
No,  Sir.  If  you  abolish  the  County  Court  system  as  it  is  now  established,  there  is  no 
other  alternative,  than  a  set  of  petty  Judges  with  fees  j  than  whom  I  can  imagins  no 

S eater  pest  to  this,  or  any  other  communitj^.  I  do  trust,  that  this  ancient  fisatore  of 
e  internal  polity  of  Virginia,  will  be  permitted  to  remain.  Grentlemen  profess  va«t 
veneration  for  the  Constitution,  but,  I  would  thank  them  to  tell  me,  what  part  of  the 
Constitution  they  do  venerate.  Let  what  change  be  proposed  that  will,  it  is  sure  of 
having  their  vote.  They  abolish  all  they  can,  and  yet  they  tell  us,  of  their  great  and 
profound  veneration  for  our  ancient  institutions.  From  such  veneration,  may  God 
deliver  all  that  I  hold  dear. 

Mr.  Henderson  wishing  to  reply,  moved  that  the  Committee  rise.    It  rose  according- 
ly, and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  December  1, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parks  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Henderson  moved,  that  the  Convention  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but 
withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of, 

Mr.  Coalter,  who  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  from  a  written  speech,  as 
follows : 

I  have  been  a  week  in  this  Convention,  and  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  days 
have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  reports  of  the  various  Committees  which  have 
been  under  discussion ;  and  some  reports  of  tlie  Auditor. 

I  find  that  we  are  thrown  on  rather  a  tempestuous  ocean  ;  and  not  being  accustomed 
to  such  voyages,  I  am  getting  somewhat  sea-sick.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  see  land ;  to 
see  my  family,  and  to  see  my  friends  and  constituents,  who  are  looking  out  for  the 
good  old  shipy  the  Constitution,  with  no  little  anxiety ;  and  many  of  whom,  I  know, 
would  be  willing  to  obtain  a  policy  of  insurance  for  her  safety,  at  almost  any  pre- 
mium — I  too,  have  been  thinking  of  a  plan  by  which  we  may  perhaps  get  ^ain  into 
harbour,  or  at  least  into  still-water.  I  have  consulted  no  man  about  it ;  for,  iTwish  no 
one  to  be  implicated  with  me  in  what  may  be  considered  so  visionary  a  scheme.  Be- 
sides, I  may  be  wrong  in  the  extent  to  which  I  am  at  present  prepared  to  go,  in  mak- 
ing a  compromise,  or  may  not  be  willing  to  go  far  enough. 

1  know  nothing  of  the  order  and  forms  to  be  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
fore this  body  the  plan,  which  has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  in  order  to  bring  our 
labours  to  a  close. 

We  are  pretty  equally  divided,  it  seems,  on  a  ffreat  variety  of  most  tmporiant  snb- 
jectfl.  It  may  be  thought,  that  if  those  great  subjects  were  grouped  toother,  and 
presented  to  us  in  some  single  or  tangible  shape,  containing,  in  the  whole  instrument, 
those  things  which  can  be  acceded  to  on  either  side,  and  also  indicating  those  which 
cannot,  we  might  come  to  some  agreement. 

I  find,  on  looking  over  the  table  furnished  by  the  Auditor,  that  the  whole  number 
of  fi-eeholders  in  the  State  may  amount,  say  to  92^966 

By  adding  together  the  whole  number  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and         mm^retUenis 

including  uerewith,  tlie  counties  of  Loudoun  and  Fairfax,  (sup*  andatL 

posed  to  have  an  identity  of  opinion,  feeling  and  interest  on  many 

of  these  great  questions)  the  whole  number  amounts,  say  to  4BJBM 

Which  deducted,  leaves  4Mfi9S 

jlt  is  supposed,  however,  that  certain  other  counties  below  the  Ridge,  are  also  i " 
nfied  with  them,  if  not  in  interest;  at  least  in  opinion  and  feeling  as  to  some  of  f 
questions.    This,  though,  is  doubted  j  and  it  is  said  that  the  signs  of  the  times  in  i 
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eouttties  shew  that  there  is  in  reality  no  such  serions  disunion  in  the  rest  of  lower 
Virginia.    Taking  this  to  be  so,  the  comparative  strength  is  as  48,920  to 

43,936 

4,964 

It  is  probable  this  majority  would  be  lessened  by  estimating  the  number  of  non- 
residents. 

But  whether  I  am  in  the  majority  of  freeholders,  or  in  the  minority,  or  whether 
from  instructions,  or  other  convictions  operating  on  the  Delegation  from  that  section 
of  the  State  above  alluded  to,  as  to  the  opinions  of  their  constituents,  I  may  hereafter 
find  myself  in  a  majority  on  this  floor,  is  not  the  question. 

The  question  with  me  is,  whether  should  I  be  m  such  a  majority  against  such  a 
minority  as  would  then  be  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  country,  am  I  prepared  to  adopt 
aa  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  containing  the  mixed  basis  of  Kepresentation,  or 
the  Federal  number  in  both  braxches  of  the  Legislature  ?  Now,  though  I  most  sin- 
cerely and  religiously  think,  that  this  latter  is  what  we  ought  all  to  agree  to,  and 
were  it  proper  now,  or  should  it  become  proper,  I  trust  I  can  shew  reasons  enough  to 
induce  a  beUrfat  least  that  I  am  as  sincere  in  that  opinion  as  those  are  who  entertain 
a  contrary  one,  yet  I  could  not  exercise  that  power — no— I  am  not  that  man — I  have 
Scotch-Irish  blood  in  me,  it  is  true— of  that  old  blood  which  did  not  come  here  to  en- 
joy a  land  already  blessed  with  every  thing  that  land  con  be  blessed  with ;  but  to 
suhebu  the  toUdemesSf  and  to  make  a  country  for  themselves — who  came  over  about 
the  time  when  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  still  talked  oT,  and  which  I  re- 
collect to  have  heard  talked  or  as  hx  bock  as  I  can  recollect  any  thing. 

It  is  a  blood  I  am  proud  of;  and  I  hope  I  don*t  disgrace  it  when  I  say  I  would  trem 
bU  and  shrink  from  such  a  step. 

Reluctant  as  I  would  be  for  this  Convention  to  rise  without  doing  any  thing,  I 
would  rather  do  that — on  this  great  question  of  basis  of  Representation.  The  power 
of  reason^  it  seems  to  me,  is  gone—jorever  gone,  perhaps  on  both  sides — ^we  must 
eommromise  or  do  nothing. 

But,  will  I,  if  I  have  the  power  to  do  so,  establish  the  mixed  basis,  or  the  Federal 
nomber  for  the  most  numerous  branch  f  No,  Sir,  I  would  not  even  do  this  against  such 
a  minority  in  this  House,  and  probable  majority  in  this  country,  although  the  majority 
here  be  with  me.  /  will  rather  adjourn  and  do  nothing,  I  would  rather  call  on  the 
magnanimity  of  such  a  majority,  to  say,  whether  we  ought  not  to  adjourn,  rather  than 
do  this  thing?  But,  as  it  is  aU-imporlant  that  we  should  tu?^  so  adiourny  then  I  again 
call  on  them  to  say,  whether,  if  other  great  interests,  in  which  tney,  with  me,  feel 
most  deeply  concerned,  con  be  saved,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  until  more  time  and 
reflection  can  be  bestowed  on  them,  this  troubled  ocean  ought  not  to  be  at  rest? 

Whether  this  ought  hot  to  be  done,  even  at  the  expense  of  considerable  sacrifices  f 

And  I  call  upon  the- other  side  to  say,  whether  the  storm  is  to  continue  to  rage ;  or 
whether  they  will  be  satisfied  with  an  ample  redress  of  real  grievances,  leaving  some- 
thing for  posterity  to  reflect  upon  and  to  do,  if  they  think  proper?  I  trust  I  will  be 
met  in  that  spirit  of  candour  and  open-heartedness,  by  which  /  feel  myself  actuated. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  come  together,  and  as  to  many  minor  points,  I 
am  a  Tiose  ofreaz,  to  be  fashioned  as  gentlemen  choose.  As  to  great  and  essential 
points,  if  they  can't  be  compromised,  lam  a  rock  of  granite ;  or  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing— a  Scotch- Irishman.  I  am  willing  now,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House, 
to  expose  fully  my  views. 

In  order  to  bring  before  the  House  what  /  am  willing  to  do,  as  well  as  what  I  am 
not  vsiiUng  to  do,  1  will  have  reference  to  the  reports  o?  the  Committees,  which  have 
been  under  consideration — (all  mv  projects  may  be  said  to  be  already  in  print :)  It 
being  always  understood,  that  when  I  agree  to  any  proposition,  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, to  which  it  is  known  I  am  otherwise  opposed,  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  com^ 
mitted,  unless  other  things,  deemed  essential  by  me,  are  yielded  to  me,  or  abandoned, 
as  the  cose  may  be.  Should  others  act  with  tlie  same  frankness,  we  may,  perhaps, 
soon  see  whether  we  are  likely  to  compromise.     I  will  also  premise,  that  if  other 

schemesofcoi  *  '   ' ' j-— ' -~~'-  ^- »^-u 

no  evils  have  i 

at  liberty  to  cL 

to  see,  combined  with  them,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  instrument,  that  I  may  say,  whe- 
ther, on  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  country. 

Thus,  then,  and  in  this  spirit,  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  ana  also,  of  course,  to  the  second,  or  any  modification  of  it, 
that  may  be  satisfactory  to  a  majority. 

In  lien  of  the  third  resolution,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  the  amendment,  (No.  35,)  of. 
fered  by  the  member  from  Chesterfield.  I  would  though,  as  at  present  advised,  prefer 
to  retam  the  provision  in  the  original  resolution,  to  be  found  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  aizth  lines,  so  as  to  require  some  reasonable  value  to  be  affixed  to  all  freeholds : 
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And  I  have  reoaonsi  which  have  considerahle  weight  with  me,  and  which  I  will  he 
ready  to  niwign,  if  necessary,  for  preferring  to  amend  that  amendment,  by  striking 
out  the  tnird  resolution  therein,  concerning  lease-holders.  These,  however,  are  not 
essential  points  with  me  ;  but  it  is  a  sine  qua  rum  with  me,  not  to  go  farther  than  that 
amendment  goes,  in  enlarging  the  Riglit  of  Suffrage. 

In  lieu  of  the  fourth  resolution,  I  am  content  to  take  the  amendment,  (No.  35j) 
proposed  by  the  member  from  Goochland.  That  is  also  a  situ  qva  rum  with  me,  if 
nothing  better  can  be  had— and  I,  moreover,  think  it  important,  that  the  Senate 
should  have  the  right  to  propose  amendments  to  revenue  bills,  as  well  as  to  any  otben. 

I  will,  then,  have  no  objections  to  the  other  resolutiofis  of  the  Legislative  Com 
mittee.  As  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  am  for  rejecting  the  whole 
of  it,  except  the  first  resolution,  which  ought  to  be  amended  by  a  provision,  that  the 
Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  This  is  a  sine  qua  mm— but  whether 
he  is  to  be  elected  for  one  or  three  years,  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The  in- 
clination of  my  mind,  at  present,  is  for  the  latter. 

In  lieu  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  I  would  greatly  prefer  the  propo- 
sition, (No.  2i»,)  of  the  member  from  this  city,  to  an v  thing  else  which  1  have  hitherto 
seen.  1  will,  however,  be  content  with  the  will  of  the  majority,  on  this  point  It 
has  occurred  to  me  though,  that  this  proposition  might,  perhaps  be  more  acceptable, 
if  five  were  the  number — one  of  whom  to  be  elect^  from  the  Western  district,  ona 
from  the  Valley,  two  between  that  and  Tide-water,  and  one  below :  Or,  if  four  con- 
tinued the  number,  to  have  one  firom  each  district.  Thus,  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of  each  district,  would,  as  it  were,  be  represented  in  the  Executive;  and  the 
people  could  more  easily  make  known  their  wants.  The  changes  that  must  be  made 
in  many  of  the  laws,  to  fit  them  to  a  new  state  of  things,  is  also  a  consideration  with 
me.  In  executing  many  of  those  laws  too,  the  Governor,  it  seems  to  me,  must  have 
assistance^  as  well  as  advice.    This  must  be  provided  and  paid  for. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  (in  relation  to  which,  I 
can  or  ou^ht  to  express  an  opinion,)  of  which  I  can  be  said  to  disapprott,  as  I  roa^ 
possibly  give  some  reasonn,  at  a  proper  time,  to  shew  that  it  might  be  safest  to  vary  it 
m  some  respects.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  Chancery  Jurisdiction — as,  for  instance, 
afler  the  word  "  Courts,"  in  the  second  line,  to  introduce  the  words,  "  of  Common 
Law  and  Chancer v  Jurisdiction,"  so  as  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  Chancery  Jurisdiction^  in  any  shape.  Should  1  conclude  to  propose  any  sach 
amendment,  I  will,  at  a  proper  time,  assign  my  reasons. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  that  report,  (on  which  I  can  vote)  in  regard  to  which 
I  will  not  readily  accede  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  unless  the  words  "  Inferior 
Courts,"  in  the  second  line  of  the  fourth  resolution,  can  be  construed  as  embracing 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  I  presume  was  not  intended  :  and  unless  the  eighth  reso- 
lution can  be  construed  to  mean,  that  a  Judge  may  be  removed  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Legislature,  not  only  for  an  impeachable  offence,  but  for  an  opinion 
honestly  given,  but  which  may  be  unpopular,  or  considered  erroneous  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. I  feel  satisfied  it  was  not  so  intended ;  but  I  fear,  lest  in  trying  timeSf  it  mi^t 
be  so  construed.  I  presume  the  object  was  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  a  Jud^, 
who,  fh)m  ajgre,  confirmed  bodiljr  disease,  or  from  any  other  incapacity,  not  of  an  im- 
peachable character  as  a  crime,  is  unable  to  perform  the  duties  or  his  office. 

I  too,  have  bestowed  a  Sabbath  in  this  work.  It  is  lawful,  on  that  day,  to  get  our 
neighbours  up  out  of  the  ditch.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  not  unlawful,  and  not  knowing 
that  others  were  making  similar  efforts,  to  try  and  get  myself,  as  well  as  my  neighbouTB, 
out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  into  which  we  seem  unfortunately  to  have  fallen. 

I  owe  it  to  mjB^^ distinctly  to  state  tliis  much ;  and,  thus,  according  to  my  notions 
of  hfair,  open,  honorabU  and  manly  compact,  to  present  something  entire  to  the  view 
of  the  House.  ^  I  am  prepared  to  go  thus  far>  in  order  to  save  some  part  of  our  aneieml 
and  venerable  institutions.  Our  County  Courts  amongst,  if  not  above  all  otktrs. 
Sometimes,  I  think  gentlemen  only  mean  to  scare  me  now — but  I  am  scared  enou^ 
already  for  all  wise  purposes.     Scare  me  now  and  it  may  give  me  courage. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  good  habits,  both  in  individuals  and  nations — ^Train  op  a 
child  in  the  way  that  he  snould  go,  and  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  The  habits — 1 
mean  the  political  habits  of  the  people  of  this  ancient  dominion,  are  good—peactaUe"^ 
law-abiding — and  loyal  to  themselves  and  to  the  country.  Change  them  and  we  may 
change  the  whole  character  and  moral  influence  of  this  State,  so  happily  and  elo- 
quently pourtrayed,  on  yesterday,  by  our  venerable  Chief  Magistrate. 

1  think  it  is  stated,  perhaps  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes,  that  our  present  Constitution 
is  the  first  written  instrument  of  the  kind,  in  the  history  of  man.  Shall  we  expnn^ 
it  firom  our  records  ?  We  are  told  to  look  at  other  States— I  tell  other  States  to  look  at 
ns.  They  are  looking  at  us,  and  with  an  anxiety  but  little  short  of  that  wltK~vHKch 
ourown  people  are  looking  at  us.  The  children  of  Israel  wanted  a  King,  that  they 
mi^t  belike  the  naUons  of  the  earth.  They  got  tlieir  wish,  and  the  dUiwde*  of 
wo^  lungt  shew  how  much  they  profited  by  it— I  am  no  prophet  to  say  what  o«r 
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fiitiire  Chroniclea  will  be,  but  if  the  page  is  as  fair  a  one,  and  if  obt  people  shall  be 
as  happy  during  the  next  fifty  years,  we  will  have  made  a  lucky  escape.  Let  othen 
pioneer  for  us  and  make  expenments ;  if  thaj  succeed  better  than  we  have  done,  they 
will  do  great  things,  and  we  can  profit  by  it;  if  not,  they  may  live  to  profit  by  our 
experiment. 

We  are  all  making  a.  graytd  experiment.  Let  us  not  plant  the  whole  crop  in  pota- 
toes *,  let  us  have  a  mixed  culture,  lest  we  all  come  to  want. 

There  is  no  disease  so  fatal  to  individual  man — and  it  must  also  be  so  as  to  man  in 
society — no  disease  which  tieaven  takes  so  little  care  to  relieve  him  firom,  as  that 
which  he  brin^  on  himself,  by  imagining  evils  which  do  not  exist  in  reality.  All  such 
repinings  are  ingratitude  to  Heaven,  and,  in  individual  man,  too  often  end  in  suicide. 

I  say  I  feel  bound  in  justice  to  myself,  to  make  this  expose ;  because  I  am  told  I  am 
counted  on  to  support  the  proposition  of  the  member  from  Frederick.  This,  I  admit, 
may  be  considered  as  true,  provided ,  nevertheless,  that  he  and  his  friends  support  me 
in  the  great  and  leading  propositions  which  I  have  here  insisted  on ;  otherwise,  not. 
These  Have  been  my  views,  and  1  have  always  intended  so  to  express  them. 

It  is  true,  I  have  been  something  like  the  man  who  sent  his  turkey  to  market  with 
a  note  tied  to  its  wing,  informing  all  concerned  that  he  asked  7s.  6d.  for  it,  but  if 
he  could  not  get  that,  he  would  take  6s.  Verily,  it  was  said  of  that  man,  that  he  was 
more  fool  than  knave.  It  does  not  become  me  to  pay  so  high  a  compliment  to  my- 
self; and,  perhaps,  1  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so,  had  I  known  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  Legislative  proceeding^. 

Be  this  though  as  it  may— -I  feel  for  my  brethren  of  the  West — they  have  suffered 
injury  and  injustice ;  and  I  don't  expect  them  to  be  as  reasonable  in  their  demands, 
as  otherwise  they  ought  to  be ;  but  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which,  I  can't  go.  We 
may  go  on  a  while  longer  to  try  our  strength ;  but  if  we  can  finally  adopt  amendments, 
such  as  I  have  indicated,  and  no  morCf  we  will  have  done  much  good ;  and  I  humbly 
trust,  will  have  done  no  injury  which  that  good  will  not  compensate  us  for.  We  can't 
adjourn,  either  until  next  October,  or  sine  die,  if  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  this,  by 
a  respectable  majority. 

It  may  be  though,  that  some  of  the  various  propositions,  lately  offered,  will  be  more 
acceptable,  and  command  a  lar^r  majority  than  what  I  have  thus  proposed.  It  may 
be  thouffht  most  advisable  to  adopt  some  one  of  those  schemes,  even  at  the  expense  of 
much  wnich  I  hold  so  dear.  Be  it  so.  I  suppose  we  must  try  it.  If  we  fail,  we  have 
onJy  to  turn  back  and  see  whether  there  is  any  thing  good  in  my  poor  efforts. 

I  won't  ffive  up  the  ship  yet. 

I  have  the  consolation,  too,  to  stand  alone — my  sin  is  on  my  own  head — ^my  colleagues 
are  not  committed;  and  my  people  will  hear  of  my  course  time  enough,  I  trust,  to  re- 
call me,  if  I  am  going  wrong. 

I  myself  may  think  some  of  those  schemes  better  than  my  own;  and,  at  all  events, 
if  I  think  any  or  all  of  them  better  than  that  which  is  offered  by  the  member  from 
Frederick,  so  long  asthat  is  unaccompanied  by  a  willingness  to  accede  to  my  terms,  I 
must,  of  course,  vote  for  them. 

Let  us,  in  some  way,  become  reconciled  to  each  other.  The  people  of  the  West 
can't  do  without  us,  nor  can  the  people  of  the  East  do  without  them — neither  of  them 
can  do  without  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country.  This  is  now  beginning  fully 
to  be  felt  below. 

Be  ye  retonciled  one  to  the  other  ;  and  there  will  be  joy  in  Heaven,  and  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men. 

Mr.  Summers,  after  some  prefatory  remarks,  offered  the  following  amendment, 
which  he  intended  only  as  expressive  of  the  general  principle  he  wished  to  see  adopted, 
leaving  tlie  details  to  subsequent  arrangement : 

"  Resolved,  That  each  county  ought  to  be  divided  into  wards,  so  that  there  shall  be 
not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  seven  in  any  one  county  :  that  there  ought  to  be 
elected  in  each  ward,  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  De- 
legates, one  Commissioner,  and  that  the  Commissioners  elected  in  the  several  wards, 
ought  to  form  a  Board  of  Police  for  their  respective  counties. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Police  ought  to  ffo  out  of  office,  one  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance,  by  lot ;  and  that  successors 
ought  to  be  elected  by  their  respective  wards,  to  serve  for  a  number  of  years  eouai  to 
the  number  of  Commissioners  m  such  county,  so  that  one  Commissioner  of  Police 
may  be  chosen  in  each  county  at  every  annual  election. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Boards  of  Police  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  supenntendence 
and  direction  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  their  respective  counties — with  power  to  assess, 
levy,  and  cause  to  be  collected,  all  local,  county,  or  word  taxes,  and  to  direct  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  same,  to  superintend  all  provisions  and  expenditures  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  and  that  the  opening,  preserving,  and  improving,  of  the  public  roads  and 
other  hiihways,  with  the  erection  of  bridges,  and  other  public  structures,  ought  to  be 
confided  to  the  Boards  of  Police. 
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«  Resolved,  Tha^t  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Boards  of  Police  fiom  time 
to  time,  or  whenever  required  by  the  Governor,  to  recommend  to  him  suitable  persons 
to  fill  the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  to  make  any  other  recommendations,  and 
perform  such  other  duties,  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

"  Rosolred,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  several  Boards  ought  to  be  recorded  and 
preserved  by  such  officer  as  tlie  General  Assembly  shall  designate,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners ought  to  receive  a  moderate  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  funds. 

«  Resolved f  That  each  Commissioner  of  PoUce  ought  to  be  a  conservator  of  the  peac© 
within  his  county,  and,  if  holding  no  office  or  employment  incompatible  with  that  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  ou^ht  to  be  included  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace.*' 

Mr.  S.  explained  and  defended  his  amendment,  objecting  to  the  nower  of  taxation 
now  deposited  with  the  County  Courts,  and  also  their  power  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.  If  these  two  features  were  removed,  he  should  desire  the  County 
Court  system  to  continue :  if  not,  he  should  be  opposed  to  giving  them  a  Constitu- 
tional perpetuity. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bavly  explained  more  fully  tlie  ground  he  had  taken  yesterday  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Giles,  referring  more  at  large  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ex{>re68ed  in  conversa- 
tion shortly  before  the  Staunton  Convention.  Mr.  B.  then  went  into  an  explanation 
of  the  course  he  had  taken  during  Mr.  Jeffisrson's  administration,  shewing  how  far  he 
had  approved,  and  on  what  points  he  had  dissented  from  Mr.  Jenerson's  policy. 

Mr.  Henderson  considering  the  question  in  relation  to  the  County  Courts  as  of  minor 
importance,  in  comparison  with  tlie  great  questions  of  Representation  and  the  Right 
of  Suffirage,  moved  to  pass  over  for  the  present  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  take  up  that  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Leiffh  remonstrated  against  this  course,  as  the  gentleman  who  was  to  fill  the 
place  of  Mr.  Mennis  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  another  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the 
House  was  absent. 

Mr.  Henderson,  to  meet  this  objection,  ofi^ered  himself  to  withdraw,  should  any  vote 
be  taken,  calculated  to  settle  important  and  controverted  questions,  which  would  ba- 
lance the  absence  of  the  new  Delegate:  as  to  the  other  case,  absences  would  always 
be  occurring  on  both  sides,  and  furnished  no  just  cause  for  delay.  He  hoped  they 
should  proceed  to  take  the  question  without  much  debate,  afler  the  authors  of  the  seve-. 
ral  projets  had  been  heard. 

Mr.  Leigh  objected,  assuring  gentlemen  that  no  turning  question  would  be  taken 
without  much  and  strenuous  debate. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  also  opposed  to  tlie  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun. 

After  a  remark  or  two  from  Mr.  Henderson,  the  question  was  taken  on  passing  over 
the  Judicial  report,  and  negatived — Ayes  ^7. 

Mr.  Doddridge  confessing  his  mind  to  be  so  much  engrossed  with  the  more  impor- 
tant questions  pending,  that  it  was  witli  difficulty  he  could  bring  it  to  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Committee,  moved  an  adjournment. 

But  the  motion  was  unsuccessful — Ayes  36,  Noes  48. 

The  Committee  then  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  question  still  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bayly,  to  strike  out  in 
the  first  resolution  of  that  Committee,  tne  words,  "  and  in  the  County  Courts:" 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  he  reluctantly  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject;  and 
that  he  would,  certainly,  have  dechned  it,  bad  not  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield, 
(Mr.  Leigh,)  gone  into  an  argument  last  evening,  alter  he,  Mr.  H.,  had.  in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Committee,  proposed  to  wave  further  debate.  Mr.  H.  stated 
that,  in  supjwrting  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  words  "  County  Courts  "  and  to  insert 
"justices  of^  the  peace,"  it  was  his  wish  to  vest  the  judicial  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Superior  Courts,  meaning  the  General  Court, 
the  Circuit  and  Chancery  Courts,  or  such  substitutes  fur  them  as  legislative  wisdom 
miffht  devise,  and  in  the  justices.  Thus  the  County  Courts  would,  like  the  Chancery 
and  Curcuit  Courts,  be  alterable  as  the  interests  of  the  State  required.  The  gentle- 
man  bad  asked  if  it  was  the  poUcy  of  the  firiends  of  the  motion  to  distinguish  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  place  it  above  the  controul  of  the  Legislature  ?  Surely,  said 
Mr.  H.  no  lawyer  of  experience  will  require  argument  to  prove  that  the  Sufneme 
Appellate  Tribunal  of  tlie  State  should  have  its  foundations  firmly  laid  in  the  organic 
law.  //  is  clear  that  such  is  the  result  of  any  written  Constitution.  If  the  Legislature 
overstep  the  limits  pf  the  Constitution,  there  must  be  a  tribunal  to  declare  its  acts  in- 
valid :  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  place  this  tribunal  at  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature  ; 
a  solecism  in  politics.  From  this  reasoning  the  supremacy  of  the  Court  of  AppeeJs 
■Jwes;  and  the  gentleman  fi-om  Chesterfield  wUl  be  the  laBt  man  to  controvert  die 
reaaomng  orto  deny  its  consequence.     Here  we  all  agr<e— fiirther,  in  giving  Con- 
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■CiCotioiial  oonBecration  to  the  courts,  it  appears  to  me  we  are  forbidden  by  wisdom 
and  discretion  to  go.  The  great  princii)le  of  policy  which  founds  and  shields  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  has  no  sort  of  application  to  the  other  courts;  and,  least  of  all,  to 
the  County  Courts.  The  General  Court,  which  decides  ultimately  on  the  life  of  a 
oitixen,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  Chancery  as  well  as  law, 
■re,  to  use  the  language  of  gentlemen,  to  be  subjected  "  to  the  whim  of  the  Legisla- 
tare,*'  while  the  County  Courts  are  to  be  placed  beyond  its  reach.  Is  this  wise  ?  Is 
it  conslsient  ?  Is  it  not  slighting  the  superior,  and  nursing  the  inferior  ?  What,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  in  the  merits  of  the  subject,  justifies  this  inversion  of  the  order  of 
reasoning,  and  political  action  ?  A  plain  man,  who  estimated  things  according  to  their 
actual  comparative  value,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  learned  gentlemen  consigning 
all  these  gieat  courts,  without  hesitation  or  regret,  to  the  ordinary  Legidature,  while 
they  declared  the  County  Courts^  too  precious  for  its  touch,  too  sacred  for  the  openip 
tion  of  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  judgment  of  the  people.  In  all  this, 
I  think,  I  can  discern  the  influence  of  habit,  and  the  delusion  of  prejudice. 

The  ^ntleman,  said  Mr.  H.,  treato  the  proposition,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  sup- 
port, as  if  it  went  directly  to  the  abolition  of  the  County  Courts.  This  is  not  true ;  and 
the  Committee  ought  not  so  to  regard  it  I  propose  to  let  these  courts  stand  where 
their  superiors  stand,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legidaturtf  as'the  public  interest  may  require. 
It  is  due  to  candour  to  say,  that  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  uiey  ought  to  be  imolished; 
but  the  question  of  their  continuation,  or  abolition,  is  merely  sought,  by  our  plan,  to 
be  lefl  open;  while  by  that  of  our  opponents,  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be 
always  tied,  whatever  majr  be  the  course  of  public  opinion ;  whatever  the  exigencies 
of  the  State  in  all  future  time  may  require.  Compare  our  views  farther.  We  say, 
if  these  courts  are  good,  and  the  community  prefers  them,  the  Legislature,  which 
speaks  its  voice,  will  retain  them ;  if  bad,  it  will  remove  or  change  them.  What  is  the 
language  of  our  opponents?  "  Consecrate  them.  Retain  them  forever.  Silence  public 
opinion  on  the  subject."  Is  not  this  a  tacit  admission,  either  that  the  courts  wul  fiUl 
by  their  own  weakness,  or  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  judge  for  them- 
SMves  in  their  behalf.^  The  organic  law  ought  to  be  simple  ;  it  should  establish  and 
sanctify  great  principles  which  are  true  now,  always  have  been  true,  and  always  must 
be  true,  embracing  details  so  far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  those  pnnciplee 
into  action.  All  the  rest  is  a  fkir  and  proper  subject  for  the  operation  of  public  opinion 
and  the  public  interests,  as  new  lights,  or  varying  circumstances  demand  modifications 
<»r  changes. 

Gent&men  insist  that  these  institutions  are  the  fittest  imaginable ;  tliat  they  are  full 
of  wiKlom,  that  their  decisions  are  oftener  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appmds  than 
those  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  Let  us  examine  this  matter.  A 
man  cannot  make  a  boot,  give  an  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  build  a  house ;  in  short,  he  can 
do  nothing  which  requires  skill  and  knowledge,  in  any  department,  without  ]Mrevious 
study  or  instruction.  Yet  law,  the  most  difficult  o£  all  sciences,  is  to  be  seized  bv  in* 
tuition.    Men  are  to  be  bom  judges,  as  they  are  said  to  be  bom  poets.    I  should  be 

5 lad  to  know.  Sir,  if  ^ntlemen  would  test  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  by  taking 
ie  opinion  of  an  ordmary  County  Court  justice,  rather  than  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  when  their  farms  are  at  stake.  That  gentleman  told  us,  the  other 
ilay,  that  his  child  was  sick.  I  take  leave  to  ask  him  a  question.  Did  he  send  for  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  lawyer  or  a  carpenter  to  prescribe  to  the  interesting  object  of 
lus  affections,  or  did  he  ciul  in  a  physician  ?  one  skilled,  studied,  practised  in  the 
baaling  art?  The  answer  is  easily  known.  Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  diflerence 
between  the  speculations  and  the  conduct  of  ingenious  gentlemen.  But  the  argu* 
ment  in  favour  of  the  superior  capacity  of  the  justices  proves  too  much ;  else,  our 
courts  are  radically  wrong  in  their  structure.  If  they  are  thus  wise,  why  have  an^ 
Superior  CourU  or  AppeUate  Courts  at  all  ?  Why  not  rest  all  our  rights  upon  their 
decisions  at  once,  and  avoid  the  vast  delays  and  charges  of  appellate  liti^tion  ?  Surely 
we  ought  either  to  do  this,  or  to  make  the  Court  of  Appeals.  For  if  it  be  troe,  that 
the  leas  law  a  man  knows  the  better  judge  he  is,  the  magistrates  are  certainly  better 
judges  than  those  who  sit  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not 
tme  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirms  more  of  the  decisions  of  the  justices  than  of 
the  St^>erior  Courts;  for,  of  twenty  decisions  of  the  County  Courts  that  go  to  the 
Superior  Courto  of  Law  and  Chancery,  not  more  than  one  is  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  And  this  is  the  solution  of  the  paradox.  I  wUl  add  that,  if  the  judgments 
or  my  old  and  aUe  friend,  now  prevented  by  the  visitation  of  Heaven,  firom  continu- 
ing to  the  tenth  Judicial  Circuit  his  useful  talento,  had  been  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals;  or,  if  those  of  the  Chancellor  who  now  so  advantageously  acts  in  thatquar* 
tar  of  the  State,  were  to  meet  a  similar  fiite,  the  bar  of  the  country  would  dmiH  while 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  sotind  policy  persuades  us  to  req>ect  the  habitudes,  and  the 
-wary  preindicea  of  a  people.  Admit  it;  is  not  this  appeal  referable  to  the  Legislative 
lM>dy  lather  than  to  the  Cionvention  ?    Gentlemen  aaume  too  much  when  they  sup- 
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DOse  the  people  of  the  State  are  so  wedded  to  these  tribunals;  and,  if  th«y  were,  where 
wthe  danger  of  their  aboliUon  ?  Do  not  the  zeal  and  pertinacity  with  which  genUe- 
men  reftiTO  to  trust  public  opinion,  clearly  shew  their  diffidence  of  that  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  these  courU?  So  much  are  tlie  argumente  and  the  <»>une 
of  gentiemen  at  war  with  each  other !  I  believe  it  is  Uue  that  m  the  lower 
country,  where  gentlemen  own  many  slaves  and  have  ample  leisure  -,  and  wb«re 
there  is  less  enterprise  and  less  business,  these  tribunals  answer  weU,  and  may  be 
well  approved.  Not  so  in  the  upper  country  generally.  There  the^ual  divwMm  of 
property,  the  necessity  that  men  are  under  to  attend  to  their  own  affaire,- wilh  many 
other  circumstonceB,  serve  to  make  these  courto  a  perfect  incubus.  Theur  delays  m 
the  county  of  Loudoun  ure  oppressive  in  the  extreme ;  and  their  expenses  vastlv 
greater  than  those  of  the  Supenor  Courts.  I  have,  said  Mr.  H.,  repeatedly,  and  al- 
most habitually,  advised  my  cliente,  who  Uved  any  where  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Court-house,  rather  to  abandon  small  dUpuled  clmms,  than  pi* 
them  in  suit.  I  have  often  known  the  costs  in  such  cases,  without  including  extra- 
ordinary expenses  or  loss  of  time,  to  exceed  the  subject  of  claim  ;  and  witneases  to 
attend,  on  the  courts,  at  such  loss  of  time  and  money,  that  it  would  have  beea 
better  for  them,  far  better,  to  have  paid  the  claims  themselves.  Such  are  our  cheap 
tribunals — the  dearest  for  the  subjects  of  litigation,  in  the  world ! 

The  gentleman  from  Orange  has  commended  these  courts,  and  haa  informed  n» 
that  he  is  a  practitioner  in  tliem,  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  standing.  And  so  am  I, 
Mr.  Chairman,  God  help  me  !  Of  a  disposition  more  churlish  or  less  grateful  than 
that  of  the  gentleman,  1  cannot  unite  in  his  praises.  The  gentleman  is  an  indus- 
trious man  :  by  day  he  rode,  and  was  compelled  to  trim  tlie  midnight  lamp,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  vocation.  I  hone,  like  that 
estimable  gentleman,  1  am  not  indolent  or  idle.  Behold  the  result  of  tne  action  of 
these  courts  upon  us.  We  hear  an  illustrious  gentleman,  the  colleague  of  the  genr 
tleman  from  Orange,  and  my  honoured  colleague,  termed  vtnerabU.  1  fear,  Bit. 
Chairman,  if  grey  hairs  and  wan  faces  could  confer  tlie  title,  we  should  have  two 
venerable  gentlemen  from  Orange  and  Loudoun ;  for,  truly  in  those  particulan,  I  foar 
we  may  compare  with  our  respected  colleagues.  Sir,  I  cannot  thus  deem  of  theee  tribvr 
nals.  The  gentleman  from  Orange  seems  to  tliink,  that  these  County  Courts  are  ad- 
mirable machines  for  the  diffusion  of  political  information.  In  my  bumble  opinkm, 
they  are  better  calculated,  much  better,  for  the  diifusion  of  intemperance  amongst  the 
people.  A  Court-house  or  a  tavern  is  a  poor  political  lecture-room.  And  I  cannot 
but  believe  this  idea,  which  I  have  heard  advanced  before,  to  be  quite  chunerical. 
Establish  good  schools.  Educate  your  people,  and  they  will  become  politicians  ftA 
enough,  without  giving  you  the  trouble  to  make  courts  to  render  them  so.  The  true 
interest  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  the  community,  is  to  interrupt  the  people  as  little 
as  possible  in  their  pursuits  of  industry,  and  their  domestic  quiet  and  purity.  Fre- 
quent assemblages,  m  large  numbers,  witli  little  business,  lead  to  drunkenness  and 
vice.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  observation.  I  beUeve  it  is  correct  as  to  all  clawed 
of  men. 

But,  Sir,  tliere  is  another  great  evil  incident  to  these  courts :  theij  tend  to  vmke  ihm 
lawyers  igiwroM  and  to  imparl  that  ignorance  to  the  benches  of  the  Superior  Cotais, 
This  is  obvious  to  a  superncial  observer :  and  it  is  a  great  pubhc  calami^.  Look  at 
the  matter.  How  little  legal  knowledge  suffices  to  fit  a  man  to  become  an  advocate 
in  such  a  court !  What  motive  is  tliere  to  study,  in  order  to  practice  succeasfhlly  in 
them  ?  Is  not  the  capacity  to  ride  far  and  fast,  to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  the  weatbery 
more  important  than  learning .'  Is  not  assurance  more  valuable  than  mature  judgment  ? 
Is  It  not  tlie  tendency  of  such  courts  to  make  a  lawyer  a  post-rider .'  An  able  Jodiciaiy 
w  an  inappreciable  treasure.  Who  will  expect  to  find  one  under  such  a  discipUne  > 
From  such  a  bar  ?  WhaMs  your  situation  .?  What  your  prospects  ?  Are  you  to  find  all 
your  Judges  in  your  cities,  or  to  fill  your  benches  with  lack-learning  lawyers? 

To  my  astonishment,  gentlemen  extol  these  courts  as  pecuUarly  suited  to  the  in- 
terest'? of  orphans.  It  is  true,  Sir,  the  justices  are,  in  general,  worthy  men ;  an4  leal 
as  such  men  do,  for  tlie  fatherless.  Notwithstanding  this,  such  is  their  i^oraaoe  of 
the  science  of  equity,  and  such  their  necessary  devotion  to  their  own  affairs,  that,  in 
the  region  of  country  where  I  live,  if  you  suppose  a  subject  too  small  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chancery,  the  orphan  is  as  effectually  at  the  mtxcf 
of  an  adroit  and  unprincipled  fiduciary  character,  as  is  the  bleeding  lamb  at  that  of  tlsa 
wolf  which  is  devouring  him.  Here  Mr.  H.  stated  facts  within  his  own  knowledge 
as  illustrative  of  the  superiority  of  the  orphan  system  of  Maryland,  and  commented 
upon  facU  sUted  by  Mr.  Leigh.  Mr.  H.  adduced  other  examples  of  the  utter  iDcea»- 
petency  of  these  courts,  derived  from  counties  with  whose  business  he  was  acquainted, 
out  not  hi8  own.  These  incidents  were  of  a  ludicrous  character,  and  were  aTOwed  to 
iato"w?  ^  anecdotes  of  a  similar  cast,  related  by  Mr.  Leigh,  which  went  to  bfin^ 
weSe  m.'St"^  tnbunab  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  which  Mr.  H.  ooRtaMMt; 
were  much  superior  to  our  County  CourU.  ^^ 
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Mr.  H.  deckred  that  he  Imd  seen  maffistrates,  not  in  the  cotaUyqfhis  residence,  in  a 
f^V"  ?/if^K*7  '^S  t^  bench;  that  8U^  spectacles  were  disgracefiil;  andrl^iked 
^""^JS  k**  ^u^  "'^♦^^''  misinformed,  m  one  of  the  counUes  of  the  loWland, tS^much 
p^  by  the  genUeman,  a  recent  occurrence  had  taken  place  not  very  creditob?e 
f  heee  facte  were  painful  m  the  allusion  to  them,  or  reflection  upon  themf  but;  when 
an  mtereeU^  subject  wsb  to  Ijj  acted  on,  the  truth  should  be^evealed  Weliave 
Jjsen  repeatedly  told  satd  Mr  H,  that  we  were  a  great  and  happy  people,  andXl 
^ew  courts  contobuted  much  to  the  production  of  these  felicitous  risulte.  It  is  dtf- 
ficult  to  conceiye  how  suchcauses  should  lead  to  such  consequences.  For  our  great- 
neiis  I  will  not  debate  it  Others  may  possiblv  be  regarded  ok  better  judges  of  if  At 
«iy  rate,  it  were  as  weU  to  leave  them  to  procfaim  it.  But  we  are  exceedingly  happy. 
Happmess,  continued  Mr.  H.,  is  a  difficult  matter  of  investigaUon.  I  should,  how- 
ever, suppose,  take  them  aggregately,  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part 
were  somewhat  more  happy  than  those  of  lower  Virginia.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
vou  ever,  in  a  sickly  country,  ask  a  pale-faced,  feeble  man  or  woman,  if  it  was  un- 
healthy  m  the  neiffhbourhood  of  his  residence  ?  Was  not  the  answer  "  oh  no  "  not 
mimediately  hereabout,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  below  Uiey  are  very  sickly  indeed 
and  several  have  died  lately  ?  Did  you,  in  a  town  in  whose  streets  the  grass  that  irrew 
up,  waa  htUe  disturbed,  ask  if  commerce  was  not  declining?  Was  not  the  answer, 

«o  truly,  we  were  never  doing  better,  there  is  not  a  house  in  town  for  rent.?"  Mr. 
i^hairman,  I  will  not  dispute  our  greatness :  it  were  invidious  to  do  so.  And  I  will 
leave  every  one  to  judge  of  his  own  happiness,  with  a  sincere  desire  that  it  may 
please  God  to  make  us  aU  happy.  What  Cicero  predicated  of  immortaUty  may  be 
Mid,  with  equal  truth,  on  this  subject,  "  if  it  be  a  dream  it  is  a  sweet  one."  However 
ttiese  points  may  be  determined,  I  may,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  temerity, 
assert  that  our  County  Courts  have  never  rendered  us  either  great  or  happy. 

The  genUeman  asked  what  we  meant  to  spare  in  our  sweep  of  reform.?  Let  him 
teU  me  what  he  means  to  surrender  of  Uie  abuses,  under  whose  united  pressure  we 
are  groaning  >  I  am,  myself,  disposed  to  spare  all  that%  right,  and  to  sweep  all  that  is 
wrong. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  course  of  my  argument,  that  I  feel 
the  smallest  disrespect  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  especially 
Ml  the  county  of  my  residence  :  those  who  so  interpret  my  remarks  will  do  me  wrong. 
I  speak  aninst  the  tribunals.  Although  suitable  half  a  century  since,  I  pronounce 
them,  at  this  day,  and,  in  the  part  of  the  State  with  which  1  am  conversant,  worn  out, 
and  unfit,  entirely  so,  for  the  end  of  their  institution.  I  am  confident  I  do  not  err, 
when  I  declare  that,  of  the  ma^strates  of  the  county  of  Loudoun,  five  out  of  forty 
would  not  refuse  to  sign  a  petition  praying  the  abolition  of  their  court.  Many  of 
these  gentlemen  are  my  friends.  They  have  too  much  understanding  to  be  displeased 
With  me  for  endeavouring  to  prove  what  they  know  to  be  true,  and  to  promote  what 
they  ardently  wish. 

Mr.  Scott  bore  a  favorable  testimony  to  the  respectability  of  those  courts  in  Fau- 
quier county. 

Mr.  Doddridge  next  addressed  the  Committee,  nearly  as  follows  : 
I  mean  not  to  enter  into  tlie  argument  of  the  proposition,  nor  to  say  whether  the 
County  Courts  ought  to  be  aboUshed  or  not.  That  has  been  done  by  others  and  is 
not  properly  under  consideration ;  but  the  true  question  is,  shall  these  courte  exist  in- 
dependent of  the  Legislative  will,  and  above  that  will?  or,  shall  tlie  General  Assem- 
Wjr  have  power  over  them  ?  The  other  day  a  gentleman  on  this  floor,  described  a  race 
of  politicians,  who  are  of  opinion  that  each  son  has  a  potent  right  to  be  wiser  than  his 
nther.  But  neither  that  gentleman  nor  I  have  tmy  confidence  in  such  pohticians.  I 
have  as  little  in  another  order  of  statesmen,  who  attribute  to  the  present  race,  superior 
wisdom  to  every  person  who  shall  follow  them  in  life,  or  in  office.  I  am  not  certain 
what  my  constituents  would  do  with  these  Courts,  if  it  were  left  to  them  to  retain  or 

S>ut  them  down.     I  do  not  know  their  wishes  on  that  point,  but  I  do  know  Uiat  they 
esire  them  to  be  placed  within  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly.     Should  the  puh- 
lic  will  sustain  them,  they  will  be  sustained,  and  otherwise,  not. 

Doubtless  there  are  matters  which  should  be  unalterably  laid  deep  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Constitution — such  are  tlie  departmente  of  Government — the  division  of 
their  powere,  and  a  reasonable  decree  of  Judicial  independence.  There  are  some 
^wers,  from  the  exercise  of  which  the  Legislature  ou^ht  to  be  restrained.  At  no 
time  should  an  ex  pogtfcusto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracte  be  passed, 
nor  any  provision  for  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  time  of  peace,  or  taking 
Shwav  the  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases. 

The  County  Courte  are  inferior  tribunals,  and  to  place  them  on  Constitutional  foun- 
dations, is  to  suppose  that  at  no  future  time  and  under  no  possible  circumstances,  will 
it  be  wise  to  change  them  for  some  other  esteblbhmente  more  suited  to  the  times ;  and 
by  plaoine  these  courte  above  the  General  Assembly,  we  put  them  beyond  the  con- 
tconl  of  the  people,  and  we  should  not  do  this,  unless  we  are  satisfied  that  the  judg- 
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*   ^-...-^ritv  cannot  be  safely  tirarted  to  meddle  wiAevtnCoii^  I 

men  on  a  right  footing,  m  .^  *^*  "SSive  CommiU«e  proponed  to  perpeUato  them  in 
CourU,  asit  the  ret|ort  of  tt^e  l^gi^ti^^mM^ 

Ktt;;p°r^at^.p^r«^^^ 

S  uS.SiXu"rth{  ^X  C^^  Stte^to  the  LegjdiUure ;  «1»  1*P-^ 

?Str^X-^r^-w^et^^^ 

Livinff  anv  iurisdicUon  the  legislature  may  chooM  to  give  them.     ^^Jt  if  the^  do 
TotTiit^ey^SVe  no  juriscEction.    GenUeinen,  theiefore,  mirtake  the  quetioo, 
«d  4^ikTa  ™tter  not  Ure  the  Committee,  when  they  shew  ^^^  «2J? 
SnbTmodified  to  advantage.    Some  genUemen  «e  oDp<^^ 
ment  in  these  courts ;  but  that  question  is  not  before  the  Committee.    For  «!••?.  * 
S^e  ^sS^i^ode;  othen  may  differ  from  me.    I^t  the  mode  of  contmi^ 
SSml^oKdf  still  thi  courts  themselves  will  be  preserved     W.  have  not  le^ 
Se^lSSon^wMch  provides  for  that;  whenwe  diaU  reach  it,  ^fSf^^^^l"^^^^ 
i^n^^^^  prese^ed,  but  the  mode  of  appointment  changed,  they  can  pre  Ui«f 
SSil^Xn.    That  question  U  not  now  before  the  CommiUee^he  onJj  quesbo« 
k^XSiS  the  form  of  the  County  Courts  shall  be  preserved     When  ^nttemen^ 
tlit  to  strike  this  clause  from  the  resoluUon  amounts  to  "»^*>^»  "l™t?tt  ^^ 
nevertheless  may  still  be  preserved,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  it  the  form  oC  the  re^ 
futi^emJins  aid  you  rtrike  out  W  word,  "and  in  the  County  Couito;'  yon  take 
awav  from  those  coito  all  cap&ity  to  receive  Judicial  power,  and  do  notleave  the  Le- 
04flW«  nower  to  vest  in  them  any  jurisdiction.    I  speak  of  the  resolutHm  as  it  now 
S^r^frrJylndeed  be  alterel,io  as  to  leave  aUW  mrie^on  m^^ 
the  Legislature,  and  I  wish  thev  would  sugffest  such  aii  alteraticm.    But  as  the  ttm^^ 
iStion  S  now  dmwn,  if  you  strie  out  this  cfause,  you  leave  the  ^^^^J  ^^^"^ 
^ble  of  receiving  liiy  Judicial  power  whatever.    You  enumerate  attthe  tnbonak 
wWch  are  to  powess  Judicial  power;  and  tribunals  not  m  the  reeolutioa,  can  hare 
none.    Let  it  be  recoUeoted  that  all  the  various  services  perfOTmod^  tiMM  «Mins> 
and  which  were  enumerated  by  the  gentieman  from  Chesterfield,  (Bir.  Leigb,)  are 

portions  of  Judicial  power.  ,.,   ^.    wu  -.-       u 

Mr.  Doddridge  asked,  what  it  was  that  rendered  it  impossible  that  tbeM  oooita  oooM 
teceive  Judicial  power,  if  the  express  mention  of  them  were  spoken  out 

Mr.  Marshall  repHed,  that  it  was  because  the  resolution  professes  to  enumerate  all 
the  courts  in  which  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  reposed.  If 
County  Courts  are  stricken  out  from  that  enumeration,  they  will  be  mcapable  of  leeeiv 
ing  any  part  of  that  power.    Why  should  this  be  done  ?  ^         ^ 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  differed  from  tlie  opinion  just  expressed.  Supposmg^e 
clause  to  be  stricken  out,  the  County  Courts  would  still  be  mduded  under  tJie  words 
of  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  viz:  "such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature 

shall  fiY>m  time  to  time  ordam  and  establish."  , 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  h©  was  truly  sorry  so  often  to  trouble  the  Committeey  hot  bm 
wished  to  remove  a  misunderBUndinff  which  seemed  to  have  obtained.  If  gentfenMn 
would  look  at  the  residue  of  the  resolution,  they  would  perceive  that  it  goes  on  to  mm 
lalaries  to  all  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts.  This,  surely,  does  not  extend  to 
County  Courts. 

It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  does  not  oomi»ehend  County  Coutte, 
when  it  speaks  of"  other  Inferior  Courts,*'  but  means  to  designate  them  by  tlie  spe- 
cific and  appropriate  term.  ^ 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  the  amendment,  and  testified  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
business  of  his  own  county,  (Frederick)  had  been  conducted  for  the  laet  fiTe  yean, 
during  which  they  had  for  the  most  part  been  without  any  Circuit  Court  Jud^.  He 
eulomzed  the  magistrates  of  that  county— and  attributed  th«  opposita  expenenee  or 
Mr.  Henderson,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  of  Loudoun,  copgrtingcfm 
mixture  of  persons  fit)m  without  the  Cflpimonwealth— while  those  of  Frederick  wete 
of  the  true  old  Virginia  stock.  ^    „    ^^ 

Mr.  Mercer  protested  against  such  comparisons  as  unparliamentary.  He  viiiditaUi 
the  character  of  the  citizens  of  Loudoun  with  much  animation. 

Mr.  Powell  explained.  The  people  of  Loudoun  might  be  wortiijr,  honest  uid  liiiaii 
trious,  and  vet  not  fit  to  make  County  Court  ma^^istrates. 

Mr.  Lei^  went  again  into  the  defence  and  euS>gy  of  the  County  Couiti: 
to  their  criminal  jurisdktaoni  particularly  over  akvesi  and  inaisM  tbit  thrt 
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tioa  could  not  00  well  be  Iodised  any  where  else.  He  dwelt  on  their  Talue  as  a  achool 
fiur  young  practitienere,  in  which  all  the  greatest  men  of  the  State  had  at  first  been 
trained.  He  remaijked  on  the  peculiar  situation  of  JLoudoun,  and  charged  upon  that 
county  the  chief  agency  in  introducing  the  Circuit  Court  system  into  Virginia,  which 
Bade  no  provision  in  case  of  the  sickness  of  the  Circuit  Judge. 

He  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Henderson — urging  the  power  of  a  jury  to  judge 
of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  as  a  reply  to  that  part  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  had  urged 
ignorance  of  law  and  equity  as  an  argument  against  the  County  Courts.  As  to  their 
power  to  reoommend  suitable  persons  for  magistrates,  the  Executive  must  act  on  some 
recommendations,  and  it  was  better  they  should  be  given  openly  than  in  a  secret  and 
irresponsible  manner. 

Mb.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  rose  to  address  the  Committee : 

Mr.  Chairman, — We  have  now  got  the  County  Court  system  fairly  and  fully  before 
us.  The  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  has  even  gone  into  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
justices.  1  rose  some  time  ago  to  make  a  remark  in  reference  to  the  construction 
given  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall).  I  rise  now  to  do  more ;  to  carry  my  re- 
marks a  little  further.  He  supposes  that  the  Judicial  power  vested  in  these  courts  by 
the  ConsUtution  will  be  unappropriated,  if  they  should  cease  to  be  Constitutwtud  Courts. 
i  had  thought  that  it  would  still  continue  in  the  Itrferior  C&uriSf  of  which  the  County 
Courts  to  be  established  by  the  Legislature  would  be  one. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  County  Courts  were  once  rejected  as  Constitu- 
tional courts,  in  the  Judicial  Committee.  You  moved  for  a  re-consideration,  a  member 
being  then  present  who  was  absent  when  they  were  rejected — they  wer«  then  carried 
by  one  of  a  majority,  one  of  the  iiriends  of  reform  being  absent.  This  fkd  will  shew 
(hat  th^  report  of  this  Judicial  Committee,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman from  Richmond,  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  all  the  authority  which  is  com- 
monly attached  to  the  reports  of  Committees. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Convention  a  substitute 
ibr  the  first  resolution,  which  embraced  the  amendment  now  under  consideration. 
That  substitute  presented  a  Court  of  Appeals  and  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legisla- 
ture might  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  as  the  only  Constitutional  Courts  ; 
leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  and  regulate 
County  Courts,  as  in  their  wisdom  might  seem  eood.  This  was  placing  the  utility  of 
these  courts  where  we  humbly  conceived  it  ou^t  always  to  rest,  under  the  supervi^ 
aion  of  future  Legislative  bodies. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  mode  of  defence  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  wha 
are  for  g^iving  them  a  Constitutional  existence  and  character.  They  are  for  proving 
their  claims  to  such  a  distinction  from  testimony.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  sa|rea 
which  Virginia  has  produced,  the  immortal  Jefierson,  has  testified  a|riunst  them.  His 
testimony  has  been  assailed  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh)  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency ;  for,  says  he,  Mr.  Jefierson  never  practised  law  before  a 
Ckmnty  Court,  consequently  could  know  little  about  them.  But  I  am  informed  by 
a  gentleman  on  my  letl,  that  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  sat  upon  the  bench  of 
his  own  county,  and  therefore  had  the  best  opportunity  of  testing  their  merits.  But 
the  venerable  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr.  Giles)  has  eulogizecTthem.  The  gentle- 
man from  Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  and 
other  gentlemen  from  dififerent  quarters,  have  given  their  testimony  in  favor  of  them : 
Some  of  tbem  too  from  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years.  They  affirm  that  they 
are  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  beneficial  institutions  in  the  countr}',  if  not  in  the 
world.  Now,  without  imputing  any  thing  to  their  motives,  or  to  their  capacity  to 
judge  of  them,  so  far  as  their  experience  has  gone,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
the  reli^ons  in  which  we  stand  to  persons  and  things,  and  the  media  through  which 
we  view  them,  generally,  and  often  imperceptibly,  influence  our  judgment,  and  lead 
Its  to  very  different  conclusions.  Were  we,  Mi.  Chairman,  to  ask  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Ruasias,  what  he  had  to  testify  concerning  the  Government  over  which  he  pre* 
sides,  he  would  doubtless  say  it  was  the  best  on  earth.  Were  we  to  ask  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  what  he  thinks  of  the  Constitution,  Government,  and  laws  of  Englsjid, 
he  vrottld  doubtless  say  they  approached  almost  to  perfection.  Yes,  Sir,  were  we  to 
ask  every  Peer  of  England,  every  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  one  by  one,  what  is 
the  character  of  all  the  English  institutions?  each  and  every  one  of  them  would  doubt- 
ieas  testify,  the  very  best  on  earth.  Thus,  Sir,  some  gentlemen  here  give  the  highest 
character  to  the  County  Courts ;  others,  however,  testify  against  them.  They  view 
the  system  through  dimrent  media,  and  stand  in  different  relations  to  these  tribunals. 
But  as  we  have  heard  much  testimony  on  this  subject,  and  the  testimony  of  one  Qo- 
▼enuir  of  this  Commonwealth  in  favor  of  this  system,  we  shall  present  as  a  per  eowtrmf 
the  testimony  of  another  Governor  of  this  same  Commonwealth. 

It  is  fimn  the  message  of  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  year  1810, 
(Judge  Tyler).    Towards  the  conchuion  of  his  menage,  he  gives  the  IbUowing  char 
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ncter  of  our  Virgima  County  Courts :  "  Ab  to  the  County  Court  syttem,  every  ex- 
perienced and  reflecting  man  nmst  see  and  feel  the  incompetency  of  those  persone 
whose  daily  avocations  prevent  any  acquisition  in  legal  knowledge,  to  discharge  the 
important  trust  reposed  m  them  of  deciding  between  man  and  man,  on  their  most  im- 
portant legal  and  equitable  rights.  Suppose  it  should  be  neceosarTi  as  it  often  is,  that 
instructions  should  be  moved  to  aid  the  jury  as  to  the  evidence  adduced  on  a  point  of 
law  arising  out  of  the  facto  of  a  cause,  what  respect  will  an  intelligent  jury  psy  to 
them,  when  they  are  sensible  that  a  little  time  betbre  the  justices  were  only  jury-men, 
and  could  not  be  made  judges  of  the  law  by  a  mere  translation  of  them  from  a  jury- 
room  to  the  bench  ?  They  would  in  such  a  case  (which  often  has  liappened)  act  wt 
themselves,  well  knowing  that  the  blind  cannot  lead  the  Wind.  Besides,  it  is  not  just 
to  call  for  so  much  public  duty  from  the  magistrates,  without  any  compensation,  ex- 
cept tliat  precarious  one  arising  out  of  the  office  of  Sheriff,  which  may  be  obtained 
once  perhaps  in  the  course  of  one's  life.  At  present  a  Judge  rides  into  every  county 
of  the  SUte ;  let  his  jurisdiction  therefore  be  extended  to  cases  ffenerally ,  and  limit 
the  County  Court  jurisdiction  to  local  matters,  and  to  cases  of  smaU  importance,  hnDs- 
ing  back  the  out-ol-doors  authority  of  a  single  magistrate  to  what  it  formerly  was.  At 
any  rate  let  the  Superior  Courto  have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  leave  it  to  Vftry 
man's  option  to  gp  into  either  court  be  may  please. 

"  1  by  no  meanft  mean  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  County  Courts.  They  are  a 
valuable  branch  of  our  Grovernment,  and  deserve,  in  general,  much  of  their  countiy. 
But  those  citizens  who  fill  the  high  office  of  dispensing  law  and  justice,  certainly 
should  be  better  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust.  And  it  is  no  reflection  on  those  wlio 
are  liberally  endowed  by  nature  or  a  superior  education,  to  say  that  they  may  not  be 
judges  of  law.  These  sentimento  I  submit  to  my  country,  with  all  due  deifereDce. 
They  are  such  as  I  expressed  in  the  Legislature  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  1  nerer 
heard  a  reason  advanced,  which  made  me  doubt  for  a  moment  the  propriety  of  them.*' 

Thus  testifies  the  experienced  gentleman,  who,  at  that  time  presided  over  this  Com- 
monwealth ;  such,  he  adds,  was  Uie  conviction,  resulting  from  twenty-eight  years  ex- 
perience, from  an  intimacy  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  those  tribunab. 
This  will  certainly  prove  my  proposition,  that  gentlemen  may  and  do  view  persons 
and  things,  througii  different  relations  and  different  media. 

Without  hazarding  any  tiling,  I  think.  Sir,  X  may  say,  more  of  the  hapjnneM  of 
this  Common wealtli,  depends  upon  the  County  Government  under  which  we  live, 
than  upon  the  State  or  United  States'  Government.  The  more  we  circumscribe 
the  supervision  of  any  tribunal,  the  more  interest  we  feel  in  it,  and  the  more  happK 
ness  or  misery  it  bestows  upon  us.  The  more  you  enlarge  it,  the  less  interest.  And, 
therefore,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  question  which  has  been  discussed  in  this 
Committee,  is  more  intimately  aUied  to  our  interesto,  or  more  conducive  to  oar  po- 
litical happiness  or  misery,  than  the  very  question  now  before  us.  What  Govern- 
ment is  that.  Sir,  which  has  the  greatest  power  to  afflict  us,  or  make  us  happy  ?  It 
is  that.  Sir,  which  has  the  most  limited  jurisdiction ;  it  is  the  tribunal  of  our  own 
conscience.  The  quotation  elegantly  adduced  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield,  forcibly  applies  here.  '<  Quis  exul  patna,  se  quoque  figit.'*  SelAgo- 
vernment,  the  government  of  our  own  passions,  appetites,  and  propensities,  mors 
than  any  other  Government,  contributes  to  our  individual  happiness.  Next  to  this^ 
family  government.  We  derive  much  of  our  social  happiness  from  domestic  govern- 
ment; because  we  are  always  under  ito  influence.  l*or  the  same  reasons  we  are 
more  interested  in  the  County  Government  than  in  the  State,or  United  States'  GoTcm- 
menty  and  more  of  our  happiness  depends  upon  it,  than  upon  any  other.  Not  merely^ 
because  it  is  nigher  home,  but  because  we  have  more  to  do  with  it,  or  under  iiM  juria^ 
diction.  All  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  reach  us  through  the  County  Govern- 
ment. No  matter  whence  the  laws  are  promulged,  they  first  reach  us  through  the 
county  tribunals. 

Now,  Sir,  the  citizens  of  any  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  have  no  more  eontrol 
over  these  tribunals,  than  they  have  over  the  Government  of  France  or  Ensland. 
They  never  created  the  officers  who  preside  on  the  benches  of  the  County  Cxmits, 
nor  the  ministers  who  execute  their  clecisions.  .We  live  under  a  Government  not 
amenable  to  us,  not  responsible  to  us ;  because  not  created  by  us.  The  objectiAns  to 
these  tribunals,  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  created,  from  their  inoom* 
potency  to  discharge  those  duties  assigned  them,  and  the  consequent  evil  influence 
which  they  may  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  a  county. 

I  heard,  with  much  regret,  the  gentleman  frvm  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,)  rise  to 
sustain  them :  1  say  regret,  because  1  have  heard  him  with  pleasure  support  the  most 
Republican  principles  On  this  floor.  Bul^  how  to  reconcile  these  tribunals  with  Re- 
publican Government,  I  know  not.  At  best,  they  are  elective,  and  most  genomlly 
*®J*™JJ**J«  itt  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  How  a  republican  can  advocate  a  sysleM, 
wnich,  forever,  puto  a  county  under  the  control  of  a  few  individuals,  without  a  psf- 
leci  aoandonment  of  his  creed,  I  am  unable  to  perceive.    And  is  not,  Mr.  ChuamOf 
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every  0011111:7  in  this  Commonwealth,  by  the  system,  necessaiiJy  subjected  to  the  go- 
▼emment  of  a  few  indVyidiials  by  a  legal  investment  ? 

Let  us,  for  example,  place  before  us,  the  erection  of  a  new  county.  A  new  county 
and  a  new  court  are  by  the  same  authority  at  ouce  erected.  Some  four  or  five  justi- 
ces are  assigned  to  tlie  bench  of  this  new  county,  and  the  county  assigned  to  tiiem. 
These  justices  are  to  noniiuate  their  successors  Jorevcr.  Thus  the  county  is  by  an  act 
of  incorporation,  or  a  charter,  or  by  wimtever  instrument  you  may  pl«ase  to  call  it, 
signed,  sealed,  and  dehvered  over  to  tlie  tour  or  five  magistrates  first  appointed  and 
their  successors,  as  far  as  all  tlie  ofiices  of  trust,  honor,  and  profit,  as  iar  as  the  public 
concerns  and  interests,  as  far  as  the  public  levies  and  their  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned, or  assignable;  Uiey  are  all  given  over  by  one  general  deed  of  gill  to  these 
justices,  and  their  successors  forever. 

There  are  tliree  influences,  interests,  or  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  three  sorts  of 
pride,  to  which  this  country  is  now  subordinate  ;  1  mean,  religious,  family,  and  politi- 
cal pride. 

The  first  batch  of  justices,  we  shall  suppose,  are  either  all,  or  a  great  majority  of 
them,  of  one  religious  creed.  1  care  not  of  what  sect.  They  are  all  men  of  like 
passions.  They  have  sectarian  interests,  and  they  have  sectarian  pride.  Now,  if  they 
yield  to  the  temptation,  which  their  station,  and  ofiice  present,  and  to  the  feehngs 
which  the  sectarian  spirit  creates  and  cherishes,  will  they  not  have  the  opportunity, 
(and  will  they  not  most  hkely  embrace  it,)  of  nominating  such,  and  such  only,  as  be- 
long to  tlieir  own  party,  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  occur  in  their  body  ?  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show,  that  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  prove  the  system 
to  be  a  bad  one.  And  that  mankind  are  always  too  apt  to  secure  every  opportunity 
which  ia  tlirown  in  tlieir  way,  to  aggrandize  their  own  interests,  and  gratify  their  own 
pride,  is  too  plain;  and,  alas,  too  true,  to  need  either  illustration  or  proof. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove,  that  such  has  always  been  the  case,  and  that 
such  must  always  be  the  issue ;  but  that  it  may  be  so,  all  must  admit.  Thus,  one  party 
rides  triumphantly  in  the  county,  as  far  as  court  influences  are  concerned.  They  are 
the  court  party.  And  like  the  patented  creed  and  party  under  a  monarchy,  they  are 
wont  to  become  insolent  and  over-bearing.  I  wish  to  give  no  opportunity  for  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  must  reprobate  every  system,  which  thus  creates  invidious  castes 
in  society. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  feelings,  or  in  connexion  with  them,  there  is  still  a 
more  dangerous  domination  to  which  this  new  county  before  us  is  subjected.  The 
first  lot  of  justices  may  all  be  of  one  family  connexion,  either  related  by  afiinity  or 
consanguinity.  If  this  be  the  case,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  them  to  concur  in  keeping 
all  the  offices  in  tlie  county  in  their  own  family  ?  And  if  they  should  not  all  be  (tt 
one  and  the  same  family,  but  of  two  or  three  iamihes,  how  easy  for  them  under  this 
system  to  enter  into  a  co-partnership  understanding,  and  by  a  sort  of  rotation  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  dominion  of  the  county  for  ages.^  And,  have  we  not  heard  that 
such,  even  to  this  day,  is  the  fact  in  sundry  of  the  old  counties !  But  add  to  the 
family  the  religious  pride,  and  who  can  resist  their  united  influence  ? 

But  there  is  yet  another  sort  of  influence,  which  we  choose  to  cB\\political,  because 
arising  from  those  parties  and  factions  which  have  existed  in  all  Governments,  and 
ever  will  exist,  so  long  as  men  are  governed  more  by  passions  and  interest,  than  by 
reason.  Lately  it  was,  and  yet  in  some  degreee,  is,  Jackson  and  Adams.  It  has  been 
Federalist  and  Republican.  Now  the  first  appointment  of  magistrates  may  be  of  one 
political  creed,  or  of  another,  and  thus  an  undue  preponderance  is  given  to  that  which 
IB  placed  upon  the  bench  without  the  hope  of  removal.  Thus  in  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  county,  and  a  new  court,  there  is  a  real  subordination  of  all  the 
interests  of  that  county,  as  respects  Government,  to  the  influence  of  either  reli^ous, 
family,  or  pohtical  pride,  cupidity  and  ambition,  and  sometimes  to  all  of  them  acting  in 
combination.  And  is  this  what  gentlemen  call  a  Republican  institution  ?  the  best,  the 
very  best,  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ! ! 

Next  to  the  manner  of  creating  these  tribunals,  the  variety  of  powers  and  functions 
which  are  lodged  in  the  same  hands,  and  their  incompatibility  with  each  other,  have 
been  for  a  long  time  an  object  of  seriovs  and  just  complaint.  These  are  fully  exposed 
in  the  rery  learned  dissertations  of  a  highly  respectable  authority,  (Judge  St.  Geo. 
Tucker.)  I  do  not  quote  his  words,  but  I  think  I  ^ve  the  substance  :  Justices  of  the 
bench,  says  he,  as  such,  may  be  elected  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  are 
▼ery  frequently  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  While  the  character  of  the  jua- 
tice  is  merged  in  that  of  the  Legislator,  he  is  under  the  present  system.  Constitution- 
ally authorised  to  legislate  for  himself.  He  may  enact  the  law  under  which  he 
chooses  to  officiate  at  home,  and  thus,  make  his  own  office,  what  he  wishes  it  to  be. 
He  can  also  in  part  create  the  Governor,  who,  is  afterwards  to  appoint  and  commis- 
mon  such  of  his  friends  as  he  may  nominate  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  bench.  He  may 
mlao  assist,  in  creatin^r  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  who,  are  to  judge  of  his  of- 
ficial proceedings.    As  Legislator,  he  may  create  Major  and  Brigadier  Generala  &oak 
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amongst  lus  fin«iid8  upon  the  bench,  if  he  j^eaaei.  Under  the  present  mretem,  he 
may,  and  in  part  does,  create  and  govern  all  the  SUte  officers,  from  the  Treasurer 
down  to  the  State  Attorney  in  hie  own  county. 

When  on  the  bench  at  home,  they  are  judges  in  all  cases  of  life  and  death,  when  a 
•lave  is  to  be  tried,  and  of  all  offences  under  the  grade  of  felony.  They  constitute 
an  Examining  Court,  when  any  free  person  is  brought  before  them  accoaed  of  any 
crune  amounting  to  felony  at  common  law,  and  may  remand  him  for  a  trial  to  the 
District  Court,  or  discharge  him  as  they  think  proper.  They  are  also  judges  in  all 
other  civil  causes  arising  within  the  county,  whatever  majr  be  the  amount,  bo^  at 
common  law  and  equity,  and  without  appeaJ  when  the  sum  is  not  over  ten  dcdlara. 

As  police  officers,  tliey  open  roads,  build  bridges,  erect  prisons,  and  court  bouses; 
and  levy  the  expenses  thereof  upon  the  county ;  and  last  of  all,  recommend  to  the 
Executive,  whom  they  are  willing  to  admit  into  their  own  body. 

At  one  and  the  same  time,  they  mav  be  the  Judges  of  the  Coun^  Courts,  mill* 
tary  officers  of  any  rank  whatever,  State  Legislators  and  members  of  Congress. 
They^  in  short,  unite  in  their  own  persons  all  sorts  of  powers.  Legislative,  Executive, 
Judicial,  miUtary ;  and  if  all  these  can  be  safely  lodged  in  the  same  hands,  and  at  the 
same  time,  then  it  must  follow,  and  undeniably  too,  that  all  the  doctrines  on  wUch 
our  bolitical  system  is  founded  are  erroneous  and  fallacious. 

May  I  not  ask.  Sir,  what  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Government  ?  Is 
not  the  following  one  of  them  ?  ^'  All  power  is  vested  in  and  consequently  derived 
from  the  people.    Maffistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  i 


ble  to  them."  When  did  the  justices  of  the  peace  derive  their  power  from  the  people ; 
and  how,  OE  in  what  sense  are  they  responsible  or  amenable  to  them  ?  Why  then  hold 
tiiis  doctrine  to  be  true,  and  deny  it  in  practice  ?  I  must  always  recur  to  fundamental 
principles,  for  one  good  reason,  because  I  cannot  reason  without  them.  If  I  mistake 
not,  it  is  written  in  the  sixth  article  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  that  no  persons  in  this 
Coounon wealth,  ^*  ought  to  be  taxed,  or  deprived  of  their  property  lor  pubUo  uses, 
without  their  own  consent  or  that  of  their  Representative  elected  by  them."  This  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  our  community,  ^ow,  I  adt,  do  not 
the  maffistrates  composing  the  County  Courts  tax  us,  and  deprive  us  of  our  property 
for  public  uses  without  our  consent,  or  that  of  our  Representatives  ?  When  did  we 
authorise  them,  by  any  act  of  ours,  to  levy  taxes  upon  us  ?  They  have  no  more  right 
to  tax  us,  by  any  act  of  ours,  nor  according  to  the  doctrine  just  now  queUd,  than  we 
have  in  this  Convention  to  tax  the  citizens  of  Ohio.  It  is,  in  my  huinble  <qnnioo,  as 
real  a  ^evance  of  which  we  complain,  resulting  to  us  from  this  system,  as  was  the 
complaint  of  this  Commonwealth  when  a  Colony,  against  the  right  usurped  by  the 
English  (Government,  to  tax  us  without  our  own  consent,  or  that  of  our  RepreseoH^ 
tives. 

Does  not  another  of  our  pohtical  maxims  teach— -*<  that  no  man.  or  set  of  men,  are 
entitled  to  exc{iis»9e,  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  tne  community,  but 
in  consideration  of  public  services,  which,  not  being  descendible,  neither  oucht  the 
offices  of  magistrate,  Legislator,  or  Judge,  to  be  hereditary  f*  Does  not  the  Cooaty 
Court  system  virtually  repudiate  this  maxim  f  Does  not  the  system  confer  ezcfKsws 
privileffes,  without,  and  anterior  to  any  public  services  ?  And  does  it  not  tend  ts 
make  we  nuigistracy  hereditanj  in  certain  families? 

But  affain,  does  not  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  existing  ConstitutioB 
of  this  Commonwealth,  declare,  that  "  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judidaiy  De- 
partments of  Government,  shall  be  separate  and  dbtinct,  so  that  neither  exercise  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  the  other;  nor  shall  ever  any  person  exercise  the 
powers  of  more  than  one  of  them."  This  is  clear  and  express.  But  mark  whst  M- 
'  lows— "Except  that  the  justices  of  the  County  Courts  shaU  be  digible  to  either 
House  of  Assembly/'  This  arbitrary  exception  shews,  that  it  is  not  compatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  framers  of  the  old  Constitution.  They  saw  it  was  incompatihle 
with  the  truth  which  they  had  propounded,  and  declared  it  an  exeeptum.  Why  was 
the  excepUon  made  ?  Tradition  informs  us,  that  most  of  the  influential  men,  in  what 
is  now  called  old  Vir^nia,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  were  magistrates  on  tlie 
bench ;  and  if  proscnbed  from  the  LenslaUv*  Hail,  it  would  have  endangered  the 
mat  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man ;  and  as  Virginia  wished  to  raffy  all  her 
forces  and  to  concentrate  all  her  energies,  she  was  willing  to  make  an  exception  in 
&vour  of  the  magistrates  of  that  day .     But  they  declared  it  an  meomsistemcVf  toid  so  it 


M.  Attached  to  such  a  declaration,  it  is  as  incongruous,  as  if  to  a  series  of  laws  sr^- 
hibiting  murder,  it  were  added,  "  but  killing  a  man  is  not  murder."  But  time  htm 
consecrated  the  exe^ftion,  and  the  error  equally  with  the  principle;  and  many  are  an 
tenacious  now  of  the  exception  as  tiiey  are,  yes,  more  than  they  are  of  <A«  nrimMm 
S^    ♦K*^^Ji."_,'^*'*^P*'*^-    ^lo^'^^ver  well  it  may  have  operated  at  that  tine, 

T^h^  ™  ■*f«««r*«  for  mdependence,  U  has  not  opermted  so  wrfl  since, 
in  m^^!^'^''?  gave  the  uMffistrates  no  reward  whatever  for  their  serviees.  Bnl 
*n  matang  them  ehgilUe  to  the  Smeial  AssemWy,  it  put  it  in  their  power  to  pwf^ 
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for  themselves,  which  they  have  since  done.  It  is  known,  I  presume,  to  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee,  that  generally  a  quorum,  and  often  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  is  composed  of  magistrates,  sheriffs,  and  their  deputies.  Tradition  in- 
forms us,  that  such  a  Legislative  body  found  it  easy  to  seize  the  sheriffalty  and  to  attach 
it  to  their  own  office,  or  to  secure  it  by  way  of  an  indirect  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, so  indirect  as  not  to  disqualify  them  from  being  eligible  to  tlie  office  of  Legisla- 
tors. In  this  way  they  dispense  justice  for  nothing!  In  this  way  they  compensate 
themselves !  Thus,  too,  the  sheriffs  are  irresponsible  to  the  people,  and  this  has  been 
a  ^iovance  at  least  from  the  days  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  gives  them  the  followinff  ad- 
mirable character  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution.  "  Our  State  sheriffs,"  says  he,  "  those  unfeehng  blood-suckers,  have 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Legislature,  committed  the  most  horrid  and  barbarous 
ravages  upon  our  people.  It  has  required  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  Legislature, 
to  keep  them  from  totally  ruining  the  people.  A  repeated  succession  of  Taws  has 
been  made  to  suppress  their  iniquitous  speculations  and  cruel  extortioivs,  and  as 
often  has  their  nefarious  in^nuity  devised  methods  of  evading  these  laws."  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  sneriffs  in  those  days,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  Virginia's 
most  distinguished  men.  It  must  often  be  so,  when  public  fimctionaries  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people. 

But  we  love  a  cheap  magistracy,  and  the  justices  serve  for  nothing!  It  is  true,  they 
only  divide  among  them,  between  50  and  60,000  dollars  per  annum,  in  the  way  of 
sheriffs'  fees.  Valuing  the  one  hundred  and  five  sheriffalties  in  this  Commonwealth 
at  500  dollars  per  annum,  we  can  easily  estimate  what  serving  for  nothing  means, 
when  applied  to  our  present  system.  They  are  paid  in  the  most  exceptionable  way, 
and  it  ia  all  one  and  the^ame,  whether  thev  receive  the  amount  of  the  sheriffalty  m 
succession,  or  divide  it  annually  amon^t  them  according  to  their  services }  it  is  still 
in  principle  a  compensation,  and  the  office  of  justice  is  so  far  lucrative. 

But,  some  gentlemen  tell  us,  of  the  immense  expense  to  be  incurred,  by  changing 
the  present  system.  It  has  been  said  by  one  gentleman,  (Mr.  Giles,)  that  if  the  ma- 
gistrates were  to  be  paid  only  200  dollars  annually,  it  would  surpass  the  whole  reve- 
nue of  the  State.  And  this  is  to  affright  us  from  a  change  of  the  system.  But  if  the 
justices  of  Virginia  are  so  high-mindud  as  to  serve  for  nothing  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, why  might  they  not,  if  found  expedient,  serve  under  another  system ! ! 

I  bad  mtended,  to  take  some  notice  of  the  incompclcnty  of  these  tribunals  to  render 
satisfaction  to  the  community,  in  the  discharge  of  so  many  duties,  for  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  so  illy  qualified.  But  in  this,  I  bava  been  preceded  ana 
anticipated,  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  who  has  gone  so  fully 
into  the  details.  I  feel  rather  disposed  to  examine  their  claims  to  Constitutional  cm- 
seoration  upon  principle,  but  I  confess,  I  cannot  find  a  good  reason,  why  they  should 
not  be  committed  wholly  to  Legislative  jurisdiction  and  management.  To  the  prin- 
oiSple  on  which  the  County  Court  system  is  now  built,  I  have  msuperable  objections. 
It  is  at  variance  witli  all  principle  and  precedent  in  these  United  States. 

Time  was,  when  Montesquieu  was  considered  as  high  authority  in  matters  of  this 
sort;  and  what  does  Montesquieu  say  of  the  principle  on  which  our  Countv  Courts 
are  founded  ?  His  words  are,  "  In  a  Republic,  if  any  body  of  magistracy,  have  the 
power  ofjW.ing  vacancies  occurring  in  tlieir  own  body,  or  of  appointing  tlieir  own 
sucoessors ;  if  they  once  become  corrupt,  which  in  all  probability  will  oe  tlie  case, 
the  evil  will  become  incurable,  because  corrupt  men  will  appoint  corrupt  successors.' 
Is  this  true  or  is  it  false  ?  Is  it  entitled  to  no  weight ;  to  no  consideration  on  this  ques- 
tion? I  think  it  is.  If,  let  me  ask,  one  body  of  Judges  may  appoint  their  own  suc- 
cessors, why  mav  not  another  body  ?  Why  not  then  permit  the  Judges  of  the  Infe- 
rior Courts,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  appoint  their  own  succeKsors?  Certainly 
they  ace  as  competent  as  the  judges  of  the  County  Courts !  I  might  here  appeal  to; 
nay,  I  might  ask  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond,  the  Chief  Justice  cf 
these  United  States,  would  he,  wiOi  all  his  wisdom  and  experience,  undertake  to  ap- 
point his  successor  ?  and  if  not,  would  he  sanction  and  consecrate  this  principle  and 
tiiia  practice,  in  any  other  body  of  Judges.^ 

But  some  gentlemen  eulogize  these  tribunals  and  the  whole  system  as  the  wisest 
in  tlie  world.  One  thkig  only  is  wanting  to  give  them  the  highest  dignity,  and  to 
entitle  tJjem  to  the  unqualified  approbation  of  some,  and  that  would  seem  to  be,  to  in- 
Test  them  with  the  power  of  filhng  all  vacancies  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies;  to 
^e  them  the  riglU  to  elect  all  our  Representatives.  This  they  virtually  do  in  some 
instances  already,  by  the  exclusive  privileges  which  they  now  possess.  But  to  invest 
them  with  this  exclusive  privilege,  would  prevent  those  tumults  and  cabals  attendant 
on  elections,  and  thus  give  perfect  peace  to  the  Commonwealth  ! 

But,  1  have  yet  to  learn,  why  the  corporate  towns  in  this  Commonwealth,  Rich* 
mond,  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  &c.  can  elect  their  magistrates,  who  are  at  least  as  well 
qnalified  judges  as  any  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  why  the  counties  of  Ohio,  and 
Brooke,  and  other  counties  in  the  Stote  cannot  do  the  same  i  The  only  relevant  rea* 
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sons  which  I  have  as  yet  heard  assigned,  why  the  Legislature  shoold  elect  the  Jndgen 
of  tlie  supreme  tribunals,  is,  because  the  people  do  not  always,  cannot  always,  know 
the  claims  of  the  aspirants  or  candidates.  It  this  be  good  logic  or  good  sense,  it  will  •» 
prove  that  the  counties  ought  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  because  they  can  know 
them  better  than  any  persons  living  out  of  the  counties ;  and  the  recommendation  of 
a  whole  ward  of  qualified  voters,  is  better  evidence  to  the  chief  Execative  of  their 
competency,  than  is  the  recommendation  of  a  feWyVerhaps  interested  maeistiates.  I 
am  tor  reposing  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  jpeople.  The  power  is  safely  lodged  in 
their  hands ;  more  safely,  I  am  sure,  than  in  a  few  privileged  ones,  whom  they  never 
appointed  their  trustees. 

The  virtue  of  the  people,  and  not  the  goodness  of  the  system,  has  hi^eito  pre- 
vented that  corruption  to  which  many  of  our  institutions  tend.  But,  if  that  deteriora- 
tion of  the  public  morals  which  the  gentleman  fi:om  Chesterfield  has  assured  us  is 
advancing  with  such  appalling  rapidity,  in  a  few  years  the  County  Court  system  wOl 
become  an  intolerable  grievance. 

I  am  not  an  enemy  to  County  Courts,  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  in  the  power,  and 
subject  to  tlie  wisdom  of  legislation.  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  them  irrevocahly  and  un- 
alterably upon  posterity  by  Constitutional  provision.  If  they  are  so  wise  and  to  use- 
ful, as  gentlemen  suppose,  they  need  not  lear  the  Legislative  power.. 

But,  why  we  should  only  establ'ish  the  principle  of  a  Court  of  Appeals  And  of  such 
other  Inferior  Courts  as  tlie  Legislature  may  ordain  and  estaMish,  and  bind  by  the  de- 
finite article  the,  tlie  present  County  Courts  upon  the  people,  is  to  me  unaccountable, 
except  upon  one  principle,  and  tliat  is  because  so  many  compkunts  have  been  made 
against  them.  Why  should  the  article  the  precede  County  Courts,  and  the  others  be 
spoken  of  indefinitely  ?  Thus  the  Legislature  is  debarred  fro;u  touching  themi  For,  if 
such  an  attempt  should  be  made,  some  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  would  it  not  be 
argued  that  the  phrase  ^*  tJie  County  Courts,'^  just  imported  such  County  Courts  so  or- 
ganized and  so  constituted  as  those  existing  at  this  day.  Jl  Court  of  Appeals  will  ad- 
mit of  Legislative  provision,  but  tfte  County  Courts  will  not.  I  hope  gentlemen  will 
perceive  the  impropriety  of  this  phraseology,  and  correct  it,  if  they  wish  the  legisla- 
ture ever  to  take  these  courts  into  examination. 

I  could  produce  many  testimonies  against  them,  were  I  to  follow  the  example  of 
gentlemen  who  defend  them ;  but  I  prefer  examining  their  merits  or  demerits  upon 
principle;  and,  I  doubt  not,  if  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of 
them,  they  will  be  found  no  better  in  practice  than  in  principle.  From  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received,  I  can  hazard  nothing  in  saying  tliat  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  least 
four-fiflhs  of  the  magistrates  in  Western  Virginia,  would  wish  to  see  tlie  present, sys- 
tem subjected  to  Legislative  jurisdiction.  1  do  therefore  hope,  that  we  will  con^nul 
them  wholly  to  Legislative  controul  and  management,  which  can  best  adapt  theo^to 
the  ever-changing  exigencies  of  society. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  striking  out  the  clause,  and  decided  in  the  neg%> 
tive — Ayes  22. 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  strike  out  the  words  "  and  in  the  Countv  Courts,** 
from  the  resolution  declaring  in  what  courts  the  Judicial  power  of  Virginia  shall  reside. 

Mr.  Campbell  now  moved  (in  consequence  of  an  alleged  suggestion  of  the  venera- 
ble gentleman  from  Richmond,  Mr.  Marshall ^)  to  strike  out  the  word  **  the"  betbre 
**  County  Courts,"  so  as  to  let  the  clause  read  "  and  in  County  Courts." 

Mr.  Marshall  thought  this  could  do  no  harm,  and  if  it  tended  to  reconcile  any  gen- 
tleman to  the  resolution,  it  had  better  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Randolph  wi.shed  to  hear  what  good  it  would  do. 

Mr.  Henderson  re]>lied,  that  if  Uie  word  should  be  retained,  the  Legislature  mi^ht 
consider  tliemselves  as  withheld  from  any  alteration  in  the  organization  of  theee  court*  ; 
if  it  was  removed,  that  doubt  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  if  the  amendment  was  to  Jiave  no  eflTect,  he  did  not  object  to  it; 
but  if  it  was  to  give  the  Legislature  power  to  organize  the  County  Courts,  so  as  XowB- 
sign  them  pay  and  put  them  on  the  civil  list,  he  should  be  against  it, 

Mr.  Mercer  was  astonished  to  hear  a  doubt  on  that  subject :  the  Legislature  had  Wk 
present  power  to  assign  nay  to  the  magistrates,  if  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  the  Constitution  contained  no  power  to  that  eflTect. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  reply  to  Judge  Coalter,  said  he  had  always  understood,  that  by  a 
true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has  full  authority  to  allow  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  any  compensation  whatever.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  no  pari  of 
the  Constitution  prohibits  it  By  one  clause,  justices  are  authorised  to  sit  in  either 
House  of  Assembly ;  but  by  another,  the  disqualifying  clause,  every  person  holding 
any  lucrative  ojice  is  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  Legislature.  Thus,  if  they  be  mH 
lowed  either  fees,  or  a  salary  for  tlieir  services,  tliey  cannot  sit  in  either  House  under 
tojs  last  clause ;  the  fees  or  salary,  making  the  office  a  lucraiive  one.  They  have  thm 
wnoia  subject  of  compensation  under  their  own  controul,  and  in  their  own  ' 
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Btit  thej  prefer  ritting  in  the  Assembly,  and  wielding  their  coi 
well  been  said  by  others,  to  any  fees  or  salary  whatever. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Campbell's  motion,  a 
Noes  42. 

(Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  votinj?  in  the  affirmative.} 

So  the  Committee  resolved  that  the  clause  shaU  read  : 

.  '<  Resolved f  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in 
County  Courts." 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  December  2, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sykes  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Chair, 
and  the  question  being  on  the  first  resolution  in  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee : 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  there  were  some  additional  provisions  he  wished  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  resolution,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  suggested.  The  resolution  pro- 
fesses to  enumerate  all  the  depositories  of  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and,  therefore,  all  intended  to  be  included  must  be  enumerated.  Justices  of  the 
peace  when  not  upon  the  bench,  but  acting  singly,  exercise  an  important  portion  of 
the  Judicial  power.  The  trial  of  warrants  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  Commonwealth.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
adding  the  following  clause  after  the  words  "  County  Courts  :" 

In  the  third  line  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  strike  oul  the 
word  "  and"— and  secondly,  at  the  end  of  the  same  line  insert "  and  in  the  justices 
of  the  peace  who  shall  compose  the  said  courts." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Marshall  then  proposed  to  add  still  farther  to  the  enumeration.  Corporation 
istituted  a  necessary  part  of  the  Judicial  system,  and  should  not  be  omitted, 
proposed  to  insert  the  amendment  after  the  words  "  County  Courts,"  but 
emen  whom  he  had  consulted,  felt  apprehensive  that  such  a  location  might 
te  Corporation  Courts,  Constitutional  tribunals;  and  though  he  had  no  such 
on  himself,  for  caution  sake,  he  would  not  propose  to  msert  them  there, 
oduce  the  amendment,  tliat  it  should  be  impossible  to  consider  them  as 
istitutionally  established.  He  then  moved  the  following: 
Bgislature  mav  also  vest  such  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in 
a  Courts,  ancf  in  the  magistrates  who  may  belong  to  the  Corporate  body." 
endment  was  also  agreed  to. 

cer  having  moved  uiat  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  had 
^ne  through,  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  Committee  proceed  to  consider 
of  the  Legislative  Committee. 
ell  said,  that  it  would  be  recollected  by  a  vote  taken  yesterday,  the  Com- 
mittee had  a£[reed  to  strike  out  the  word  "  the**  before  the  words  ^^ County  Courts j^  in 
the  first  resolution  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.    Mr.  P.  said,  that  he  had  been  one  of 
those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  on  that  question,  but  he  was  now  free  to  confess, 
that  he  had  given  that  vote  under  a  total  mistake,  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
striking  out  the  word,  and  his  object  in  rising  at  this  time  was  to  move  a  re-considera- 
Han.     He  had  been  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  by  the  view  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  that  the  efiect  would  be  to  abrogate 
the  provision  in  the  existing  Constitution ;  and  if  the  present  resolution  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  word  "  ^'^be  stricken  therefrom,  what  would  be  the  necessary  ef- 
£eot  ?    The  effect  muKt  be,  that  the  Legislature  would  be  required  forthwith  to  build 
up  anew  the  County  Court  system,  with  whatever  power  or  jurisdiction  attached  to 
it,  that  body  might  deem  it  proper  to  confer.     Now,  he  was  well  satisfied,  that  this 
liad  not  )been  the  object  desired  by  most  of  those  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  striking 
out  the  word  "  the.''     Mr.  P.  saici,  that  while  he  was  desirous  to  preserve  the  system 
4>f  the  County  Courts,  and  to  vest  in  the  Legislature,  a  power  to  correct  the  existing 
«TiIs  of  that  system,  it  was  by  no  means  his  wish  to  impose  upon  the  Legislature,  the 
^uty  of  building  up  an  entire  system  from  the  foundation.    If  the  word  "  f^e"  should 
t^e  retained,  then  tlie  County  C!ourts  would  be  retained  in  their  present  organization, 
-tlie  Le^lature  having  power  to  alter  and  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  as 
Ciiej  might  see  proper.    It  was  true,  that  that  body  might  choose  to  retain  the  system 
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as  it  now  existed,  with  its  present  jurisdiction  unaltered ;  but  it  wis  also  true  that 
tliey  might  do  otherwise.     He  hoped  tlie  motion  would  be  re-considered. 

Mr.  llaiidolph  said,  that  he  lioped  and  trusted  that  the  Committee  would  re-consider. 
He  had  never  been  more  surprised  in  his  lile  than  on  yesterday,  when  after  the  very 
slender  vote  their  exertions  had  enabled  them  to  obtain,  he  found  instanter,  a  sudd«n 
change  produced  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment,  which,  to  put  the  most  fur  con- 
struction upon  it,  was  equivalent  to  striking  out  tlie  whole  of  that,  which  the  CoiA- 
mittee  had  determined  to  retain,  and  which  was  susceptible  of  a  construction  stiU 
more  hostile  to  the  existing  system.  Mr.  R.  said,  that  he  did  not  know  any  other 
thing  which  could  have  induced  him,  in  the  present  pitiable  condition  of  his  firame, 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  He  had  long  considered  the 
County  Court  system,  and  the  freehold  Suffrage,  as  the  two  main  pillars  in  the  an- 
cient edifice  of  our  S^ate  Constitution.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  repeatedly 
been  called  upon  by  various  eminent  men,  to  explain  to  them  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  Commonwealth',  and  I  never  knew  a  single  individual  of  the  number, 
who  was  not  struck  with  admiration  at  tlie  structure  of  our  County  Court  system. 
I  have  been  asked,  whetlier  it  was  tlie  effect  of  design,  or  of  one  of  thoee  fortunate 
combinations  of  circumstances,  which  enabled  its  ihtmers  to  "  snatch  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art."     Whether  it  was  design  or  chance,  one  thinf  is  certain,  that  the 

Elan  has  pr6ved  in  practice,  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  which  the  wit  of  man  could 
ave  devised  for  this  Commonwealth  ;  preserving  in  the  happiest  manner,  a  just  ad- 
ministration of  our  af^rs,  between  the  insULbility  attendant  upon  popular  elections^ 
and  the  cumiption  or  oppression  of  Executive  patronage.     It  insures  to  us,  that  the 

riwer  of  the  Commonwealth  will  always  be  in  the  hands  of  sood  and  lawful  men. 
never  met  an  individual  who  cursed  the  appointment  of  JacKson,  or  a  Federalist, 
when  Federalism  was  uppermost,  or  a  Republican,  when  it  was  downmost,  who  did 
not  express  envy  at  this  feature  of  our  polity.  Virginia  stands  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  We  must  have  magistrates  appointed  by  the  people  or  by  the  Execu- 
tive, (unless  the  present  mode  be  continued.)  Suppose  by  the  people.  Then,  in  a 
cause  between  a  man  of  great  influence,  popularity,  and  power — and  a  poor  many— 
he  that  is  poor  will  have  no  chance  of  justice.  If  tliey  are  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive, it  must  be  by  recommendation  : — but  of  what  sort  ?  Such  as  prevails  at  Wash- 
ington ?  (thank  God  no  man  ever  dared  to  approach  me,  for  my  name  to  one  of  them,) 
recommendations  obtained  by  cabal  and  intrigue  ? — and  after  all — ^you  must  be  doomed 
to  instabihly — ^yes,  to  utter  instabiUty.  At  present  the  Gt>vemment  of  each  county, 
is  in,  hands  best  fitted  for  it.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  enumerating  so 
ably  and  clearly  the  Herculean  labours  of  their  office,  has  truly  said,  that  they  step 
in  between  the  accused  and  the  Commonwealth  in  all  cases,  where  the  crime'is  not 
so  great  as  to  be  sent  on  to  the  higher  courts.  Their  mode  of  appointment  may  be 
an  anomaly — but  I  consider  it  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  system. 

If  we  aiiMBindon  this,  we  must  resort  to  infamous  iobbers  and  trading  justices ;  who 
will  foment  instead  of  allaying  village  quarrels.  If  vou  will  strike  the  pettifocifer 
out  of  existence,  you  shall  have  my  vote  most  heartily.  It  can  be  done  thus  alone. 
But  there  are  some  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  those  out  of  this  House.)  who  delight  tt> 
excite  clamour — who  long  to  suck  blqpd — and  raise  popular  commotion ; — ^who  wmst 
to  be  Judges  and  justices,  because  the  people  refuse  them  a  liveUhood  as  lawyers.  1 
was  pained  and  surprt^d  at  the  description  given,  by  the  gentleman  from  Loodonn, 
of  drunken  justices.  1  had  thought  there  were  none  of  such  a  description  ;  but  th« 
testimony  is  given  by  a  respectable  gentleman — and  in  his  county,  the  fact  must  be 
so.  I  bless  God  it  is  so  no  where  else.  Our  justices  are  not  so  ignorant  as  he 
imagines — my  confidence  is  infinitely  greater  in  County  Courts  than  in  the  Superior 
Courts.  The  bench  of  the  latter  is  tilled  too  often  by  lawyers — who  can't  get  a  hre- 
Ithood  at  the  bar.  I  speak  not  of  Judges  in  general.  But  the  gentleman  says,  th^ 
when  he  wants  a  pair  of  boots,  he  goes  to  a  skilful  boot-maker :  but,  Sir,  when  I 
want  either  boots  or  a  Constitution,  1  will  go  to  capable  workmen,  and  not  to  cobb)eM« 

Grreat  stress  has  been  laid  on  tlie  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  a  gentlemaa  not  n«Mr 
in  his  place.  Sir,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  comes  strangely  irom  him.  He  has 
gone  beyond  the  Ganges  into  the  uttermost  East.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  to  st^, 
that  on  a  subject  like  Uiis,  I  have  not  much  deference  for  the  cminion  of  Mr.  Jefiei^ 
son.  We  all  know  he  was  very  confident  io^his  theories — but  1  am  a  practical  i 
and  have  no  confidence  a  priori  in  the  theories  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  of  any  other  i 
under  the  sun. 

Not  an  argument  has  been  advanced  against  County  Courts,  but  would  be  eqnaBj 
good  a  priori  against  jury-trial.  What  could  have  taught  us  its  value,  but  expe- 
rience ?  ^  priori^  it  seems  absurd  to  trust  a  dozen  ploughmen — good  and  lawfiil  of 
the  vicinage  I  grant,  but  still  ploughmen— with  a  point  of  law  in  criminal  esses, 
.without  appeal — and  in  civil  cases  under  circumstances  almost  equivalent.  We  caa 
hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  ridiculous  in  theory— yet  we  find  none  half  so  vsIm- 
Die  m  pracuce :— So  vam  is  it  to  argue  against  fact.     I  once  witnesMd  a  eontstt  of 
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argument  a^nst  &ct;  and  ifit  nvill  relieve  the  oppression  and  ennui  of  this  debate,  I 
will  relate  it :  1  saw  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  men  on  a  visit  at  some  distance  from 
home,  urginff  hi»  lady  to  make  preparation  to  ride,  for  "the  Sun  was  down'* — His 
lady  said,  '*  tne  Sun  was  not  down."  Her  lord  gravely  replied,  "  the  Sun  sets  at  half 
patft  SIX  :  it  is  now  past  tliat  time."  (Every  man's  watch  is  right  and  his  was  in  his 
hand.)  The  company  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  tlie  Sun  in  all  his  blaze  of 
glory — but  the  Sun  ought  to  have  beeii  down,  as  fleas  ought  to  have  been  lobsters. 
Tile  Sun,  however,  was  not  down,  and  fleas  are  not  lobsters :  whether  it  be  because 
tliey  have  not  soul^,  I  leave  to  St.  Jerome  and  the  Bishops  to  settle. 

We  are  not  to  be  struck  down  by  the  autliority  of  Mr.  JeflTerson.  Sir,  if  there  be  any 
point  in  which  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  might  be  considered  as  vahd,  it  is  in  the 
mechanism  of  a  plough.  He  once  mathematically  and  geometrically  demonstrated 
the  form  of  a  mould-board  which  should  present  the  least  resistance:  his  mould-board 
was  sent  to  Paris,  to  the  OtwatUs— it  was  exhibited  to  all  the  visitors  at  the  Garden  of 
FJanU.  The  tiavants  all  declared  una  voce  that  this  was  the  best  mould-board  that  had 
ever  been  devised.  They  did  not  decree  to  Mr.  Jefierson  the  honors  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  but  they  cast  his  mould-board  in  plaister ;  and  there  it  remains  an  eternal 
proof,  that  this  form  of  mould-board  presents  less  resistance  than  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Some  time  alter,  an  adversary  brought  into  Virginia  tlie  Carey  plough ; 
but  it  was  such  an  awkward  ili-looking  thing,  that  it  would  not  sell :  at  length  some 
one  tried  it,  and  though  its  mould-board  was  not  tliat  of  least  resistance,  itl>eat  Mr. 
Jetferson's  plough  as  much  as  common  sense  will  always  beat  theory  and  reveries. 
Now  there  is  not  in  Virgmia,  I  believe,  one  plough  witli-the  mouLd-board  of  least  rests- 
tauce.  1  have  iiad  some  experience  in  its  use,  and  find  it  the  handsomest  plough  to 
draw  I  ever  saw.     So  much  for  authority ! 

Sir,  when  we  shall  have  given  up  County  Courts,  and  jury-trial,  and  Freehold  Suf- 
frage, there  will  be  nothing  in  the  Commonwealtli  worth  attention  to  any  one  of  prac- 
tical sense.  The  County  Courts  hold  the  just  balance  between  popular  mutability, 
(the  opprobrium  and  danger  of  all  popular  systems)  on  the  one  hand,  and  Executive 
patronage,  on  the  other.  X  said  beiore  that  there  must  be  recommendation  of  some 
Aort.  (^ufere  then,  which  is  better  ?  that  it  shall  be  made  openly  by  the  justices  when 
assembled,  on  notice,  or  by  a  private  letter?  Sir,  I  am  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
anchorage  ground  of  the  Constitution :  it  has  hitherto  kept  the  Commonwealth  firom 
swinging  trom  its  moorings :  when  it  shall  drag  its  anchors,  or  shp  its  cable,  God  knows 
what  wiU  become  of  the  vessel  of  State.  But  my  hand  mav  not  be  wanting  at  the 
plough.  If  gentlemen  succeed  in  introducing  the  newest,  theoretical,  pure,  defeca- 
ted  Jacobinism  into  this  Commonwealtli,  I  do  upon  my  soul  believe,  they  will  have 
indicted  a  deeper  wound  on  RepubUcan  Government,  than  it  ever  experienced 
beibre. 

I  wish  I  could  have  presented  my  thoughts  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  the  subject 
and  the  occasion.  The  gentleman  who  has  aspired  to  outract  Cesar  in  the  Capitol, 
folds  himself  in  his  robe,  and  exclaims  et  tu  Brute! 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  that  that  gentle- 
man was  not  a  greater  friend  to  the  County  Courts  than  he  was,  nor  was  he  a  greater 
friend  to  the  mode  in  which  the  justices  are  now  appointed  than  he ;  and  whenever 
the  Committee  should  reach  that  part  of  the  report  which  applied  to  this  particular 
question,  the  gentleman  would  find  him  following  in  his  track,  not  closely  perhaps, 
but  at  some  distance,  yet  certainly  following.  He  was  disposed  to  make  a  great  sa- 
crifice to  secure  that  object. 

He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  tlie  fiflh  resolution  of  the  re- 
port, and  which  he  trusted  would  be  suflered  to  remain  in  it.  It  disposed  of  the  subject 
the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  appeared  to  be  so  much  concerned  about.  [Here  Mr. 
M.  read  the  fiflh  resolution  in  the  following  words:  "  Resolved,  That  on  the  creation 
of  any  new  county,  justices  of  the  peace  uiall  be  appointed  in  the  first  instance  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vacancies  shall  occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall, 
for  any  cause,  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase  their  number,  appointments  shall  be 
made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  their  respective  County  Courts."] 

If  the  Convention  should  leave  to  the  Governor  an  Executive  Council,  then  he  was 
ready  to  say,  let  the  appointment  of  justices  be  made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
axlvice  of  tlie  Council,  as  is  now  provided  by  tlie  Constitution.  But,  if  it  should  be 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Convention  that  a  Council  be  retained,  then  let  the  ap- 
pointment be  made  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Oounty  Court.  It  was  his  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment,  which  would  give 
islill  more  importance  to  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Court.  He  wouldnot 
jioggest  it  at  present,  but  he  should  most  certainly  so  endeavor.  He  did  not  diflfer 
£rom  the  gentleman  in  his  views  of  the  County  (jourts.  He  did  not,  however,  sup- 
pose it  to  be  necessary  to  re-insUte  the  article  **  M'  in  order  to  effect  all  that  gentle- 
-    wished,  and  which  he  wished  as  strongly  as  the  |enUe^^    W]|^n  the  word 
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was  ttrioken  ont,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  efiect  might  he  to  hare  some  new  court 
constituted  and  called  "  a  CJounty  Court,"  and  which  mi^ht  displace  ^  County  Courts 
as  al  present  established.  Mr.  M.  said,  be  should  be  dissatisfied  with  such  a  change ; 
but  he  did  not  apprehend  it  could  result  from  omitting  the  article.  The  amendment 
which  had  been  adopted  rendered  such  a  thing  impossible.  It  directed  that  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  should  constitute  the  County  Courts;  and  if  so,  what  was  there  to 
fear  ?  He  perceived  nothing.  But  with  respect  to  the  County  Courts  as  now  estab- 
lished, and  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  ConyenUoa 
more  strongly  disposed  to  retain  them  than  he. 

Mr.  Randolph  rose  to  supply  the  omission  of  a  &ct  which  he  had  intended  to  stits 
when  last  up,  which  was,  that  he  never  had  been,  was  not  then,  and  never  should  be, 
a  magistrate ;  nor  was  there  a  magistrate  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage, 
within  his  own  county,  or  as  far  as  he  knew,  any  where  else. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  he  hoped  he  had  not  been  considered  as  insinuating  any 
such  motive  as  having  actuated  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte.  It  would  really  give 
him  more  pain  than  he  could  express.  JMo  person  could  be  more  fully  satiidied  that 
that  gentleman  uttered  his  own  opinions,  and  that  what  he  said  Uowed  from  him  in 
a  manner  the  most  spontaneous  and  impartial. 

Mr.  Randolph  repfied,  that  it  was  impossible  that  what  he  had  now  stated  could  have 
had  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond, because  he  had  intended  to  have  said  it  when  iip  before,  and  had  omitted  to  do 
so  only  through  inadvertence :  that  gentleman  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  that  he 
could  suspect  of  intending  to  make  any  injurious  insinuations  whatever.  He  knew 
that  like  my  uncle  Toby  **  he  would  not  hurt  a  fly." 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  he  should  not  attempt,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  unquali- 
fied, to  oppose  the  interpretation  which  had  been  put  upon  the  amendment  by  the 
venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond ;  and  if  he  could  have  satisfied  his  mind,  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  that  gentleman  supposed,  he  should  cheerfully  have  withdrawn 
his  motion  for  a  re-consideration.  He  attributed  it  to  the  obtuseness  of  his  own  intel- 
lect, that  he  was  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which  the  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed ;  but  he  could  not  still  help  believing,  that  if  the  effect  of  the  present  resolution 
would  be,  to  abrogate  so  much  of  the  existing  Constitution  as  applied  to  this  subject, 
so  that  the  Constitution  would  stand  as  if  it  contained  no  such  clause  at  all,  and  in 
place  of  it  the  naked  resolution  of  the  Committee  was  to  be  substituted,  the  effect 
would  be  to  vest  a  portion  of  the  Judicial  power  in  a  County  Court;  of  course,  all  the 
laws  resting  on  the  present  clause  in  the  Constitution,  must  fall  with  it.  They  cotild 
not  operate  with  respect  to  a  principle,  now  first  proposed.  This  resolution,  then, 
was  to  be  a  subetitute  for,  and  an  abrogation  of,  the  existing  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.  The  Legislature  would  conseouently  have  to  create  the  duties  and  to  define  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts.  If  his  view  was  correct,  the  result  would  be,  to 
impose  that  duty  upon  the  Legislature.  They  must  define  by  Uw,  all  the  powers  and 
all  the  duties  of  the  new  County  Courts.  He  had  before  admitted,  that  it  was  poesi- 
ble  that  they  might  re-enact  the  present  system  just  as  it  stood,  but  they  might  also 
determine  otherwise,  and  he  for  one,  did  not  choose  to  entrust  them  with  that  power. 
He  had  fears,  that  the  Legislature  might  go  beyond  a  mere  pruning  away  of  the  ex* 
crescences  of  the  present  County  Court  system.  He  wished  to  give  them  power  to 
do  no  more  than  to  coifrect  the  abuses  of  that  system — would  the  amendment  of  th« 
gentleman  from  Richmond  have  that  effect.^  The  amendment  only  said,  that  the 
magistrates  of  which  it  spoke  should  constitute  the  County  Court.  But  what  Counter 
Court?  It  did  not  say  what  sort  of  a  Coun^  Court  it  should  be.  Now,  he  thou|^bt 
that  the  Legislature  would  be  bound  to  supply  this  omission  by  regulating  the  who!* 
subject  Mr.  P.  however,  concluded  by  acknowledging  that  he  lelt  incEned  to  dis- 
trust his  own  opinion,  because  he  found  that  it  differed  from  that  of  a  venerable  gen- 
tleman for  whose  personal  character,  as  well  as  exalted  station,  he  felt  the  highest  re- 
verence. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  if  his  good  and  great  fiiend  would  give  him  his  attention  for 
a  moment,  he  thought  he  could  satisfy  him  of  the  importance  of  re-inserting  the 
word  ^*  the"  in  the  clause,  which  had  been  referred  to.  As  the  proposition  now  stood, 
since  that  word  had  been  stricken  out,  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  provided  was, 
that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Ap- 

Kals,  in  the  Inferior  Courts,  and  in  County  Courts  generally.  The  effect  would  bars 
en,  that  the  Legislature  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  ordain  County  Courts,  held 
by  pettifoggers,  with  a  salary  of  f  200 ;  with  an  enormous  expense  to  the  pubUc,  and 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  suitors.  It  would  have  enabled  the  Legislature  to  havs 
constituted  those  very  tribunals,  which  he  and  his  firiend  held  in  the  most  abhorren<;s, 
but  which  some  other  gentlemen  seemed  so  earnestly  to  desire.  That  danger,  indeed, 
was  now  taken  away  in  some  measure  by  the  amendment,  which  had  been  adopted.  In 
I^I  J*^8S?'  V**  •'astinff  system  was  pursued,  but  it  was  pursued  only  in  that  psiti- 
cuiar.  Whathad  been  the  object  oftheLegisUtive  Committee?  It  certainly  had  b^n 
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to  preserve  the  existing  system  of  our  County  Courts,  leaving  to  the  Legislature 
no  other  power  in  respect  to  them,  but  to  modify  their  jurisdiction.  But,  if  the 
word  "  the"  should  not  be  inserted,  the  effect  would  be  precisely  that  which  had  been 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell.)  It  secured  nothmg  more, 
than  that  the  State  should  have  County  Courts  of  some  kind,  and  that  these  should 
consist  of  justices  of  the  peace.  But  still,  the  existing  County  Courts  would  not  be 
preserved  or  continued.  Not  only  would  the  County  Court  law  have  to  be  re-enacted 
but  there  was  hardly  a  statute  in  relation  to  the  Executive  authority  of  the  State,  and 
not  one  in  reference  to  its  police,  but  must  be  re-enacted  also ;  and  every  man  must 
know,  that  to  re-build  the  entire  system,  would  be  an  immense  undertaking.  Whole 
bodies  of  law  must  be  subjected  to  alterations,  and  years  would  be  required  to  reinstate 
what  it  had  taken  two  hundred  years  to  perfect,  and  which  had  employed  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  to  the  present  time.  The  effect 
would  be,  not  to  preserve  the  County  Courts  as  they  were,  but  to  obhge  the  Legis- 
lature to  re-enact  and  to  revise  every  statute  relating  to  them. 

But  should  this  not  be  the  effect,  and  his  apprehension  unfounded,  (for,  he  had  found 
that  the  hi^  degree  of  alarm  he  had  felt  and  expressed  on  this  subject,  appeared  to 
many  genUemen  like  insanity,)  what  course  did  it  behove  the  wisdom  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Richmond  to  take  ?  That  gentleman  had  told  the  Committee,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  of  no  importance  whether  the  word  the  was  there  or  not — that  it  did 
neither  good  nor  harm.  If  so,  he  asked  that  the  gentleman,  if  only  out  of  deference 
to  those  who  thought  the  word  of  importance,  would  consent  to  let  it  be  restored. 
If  he  thought  the  word  could  do  no  evil,  he  hoped  he  would  restore  it,  out  of  regard 
to  their  reu  and  sincere  apprehensions  of  the  effect  of  ite  omission. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  reply  to  Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  understood  that  gentleman 
to  have  accused  him  of  imputing  to  the  magistracy  of  his  own  county  a  greater  de- 
ffree  of  incompetency,  than  belonged  to  those  of  other^counties  similar^  ntuated. 
lie  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and  thought  that  he  had  used  no  language  which 
would  justify  it.  The  ^ntleman  from  Charlotte  had  charged  his  remarks  wiUi  a  want 
of  decorum.  He  was  free  to  own  that  a  want  of  training,  as  well  as  of  other  oualifi- 
cations,  which  were  requisite  to  sustain  his  character  in  that  House,  subjected  him  to 
just  criticism.  But  he  did  not  owe  that  acknowledgment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Charlotte — and  from  the  sample  which  the  House  had  witnessed  to-day,  he  should 
feel  inclined  to  take  some  other  model  for  imitation  when  he  wished  to  improve  his 
manners. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  he  had  voted  to  strike  out  the  word  "  the"  before  "  County 
Courts."  He  had  done  so  from  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  and  from  a  persuasion  that  to  retain  it,  would  operate  in 
a  manner  that  might  trammel  the  Legislature,  (though  he  knew  that  no  such  inten- 
tion was  entertained  by  those  who  inserted  it.^  He  had  yielded  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause the  subject  had  been  gravely  considereu  in  the  Judicial  Committee;  whereas, 
he  had  not  himself  ^ven  it  any  close  examination,  except  during  the  very  short  pe- 
riod in  which  it  had  oeen  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  He  was  now  satis- 
fied that  he  had  done  wrong — and  that  in  voting  to  strike  out  the  word,  he  had  not 
done  that  which  was  required  from  him,  to  maintain  the  doctrines  he  had  always  vin- 
dicated there  and  elsewhere.  It  had  not  been  to  a  County  Court  that  he  was  attached; 
for  a  court  organized  in  any  manner  and  called  a  County  Court  he  felt  no  particular 
reverence.  He  had  been  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  County  Court  system — a 
system  long  known  to  Virginians  by  its  Constitutionalty  and  its  practicability.  It  was 
this  system  which  he  had  thought  so  beneficial.  It  was  that  Uounty  Court,  which 
was  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace  with  power  to  recommend  their  successors, 
and  which  participated  so  essentially  in  the  Executive  Department  of  Government — 
it  was  that  identical  County  Court,  which  he  wished  to  see  reco^zed  in  the  pro- 
posed Constitution.  Though  he  was  not  clear  that  striking  out  Uie  word  the  would 
nazard  this,  yet  restoring  it  would  clearly  declare  the  intention  of  this  body  in  that 
behalf.  The  County  Courte,  he  confessed,  were  his  favourites — and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Legblative  discretion  could  be  restrained,  if  once  entrusted  with  the  subject, 
because  that  discretion  would  follow  the  declaration  which  preceded,  viz:  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  Le^Iature.  A  fair  construc- 
tion of  this  clause  would  not  restrain  that  body.  The  Legislature  mi^ht  say  that  the 
Constitution  meant  the  courto  to  meet  monthly,  or  once  in  two  montEs,  or  in  three, 
or  in  four  months;  Uiat  it  meant  the  court  to  consist  of  but  three  or  four  members, 
&c.  All  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  If  any  gentleman  feared 
that  retaining  the  word  would  too  much  trammel  this  discretion,  let  them  introduce  a 

fuarded  arUde  to  prevent  it.    But  let  it  be  the  County  Courts  that  we  recognize, 
[e  should  vote  in  &vour  of  re-considering  the  decision  of  yesterday  and  re-instating 
the  word. 

The  question  of  re-consideration  was  now  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
Ayes  53,  Noes  41. 
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Mr.  Upshur  Bwd,  he  would  trouble  the  Ckimmittee  with  but  a  few  remarks.  JFJe 
had  voted  for  a  re-consideration,  and  it  was  due  to  himself  that  he  should  make  liis 
course  in  this  matter  understood.  He  should  vote  against  re-instating  the  word  "  the** 
for  reasons  which  he  would  now  briefly  state.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Convention 
by  retaining  that  word,  would  shew  its  determination  to  retain  the  County  Courts  as 
now  organized  in  every  respect :  not  only  to  preserve  some  of  the  ibrms  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  but  the  County  Courts,  with  all  and  every  incident  pertaining  to  Ibem  j 
and  the  objection  to  tliis  was,  that  the  vote  would  bind  tlie  Convention  to  take  Ihose 
courts,  not  only  with  all  their  present  jurisdiction,  but  also  with  the  present  mode  of 
appointing  the  justices  who  were  to  compose  them  ;  what  course  he  might  take,  was 
questionable.  He  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  observations  on  both  sides,  but 
he  could  not  fully  agree  with  either.  He  thought  in  the  main,  tliat  these  courts  were 
the  most  useful  of  i3l  the  branches  of  the  Judiciarr  system,  but  he  was  willing  that 
all  modes  of  appointing  justices  should  be  proposed.  If  any  one  of  them  was  belter 
than  that  now  in  use,  Mr.  U.  was  ready  to  vote  for  it;  but,  unless  it  were  better,  be 
should  of  course  prefer  to  retain  the  present  mode.  He  should  now  vote  with  a  view 
to  leave  that  point  open.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  imagine,  that  if  they  did  not  adopt 
the  whole  system,  they  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  tiie  Le^slature,  to  organize 
under  the  name  of  a  County  Court  any  sort  of  tribunal  they  pleased.  This  might 
be  true,  if  the  vote  now  given  were  final ;  but  they  were  now  sitting,  not  in  Conven- 
tion, but  in  Committee  oFthe  Whole,  and  deliberating  on  the  proper  shape  to  be  given 
to  the  several  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  vote  now  to  be  taken 
would  not  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  hereafter  adopting  either  the  present  mode 
of  appointing  justices,  or  some  other  instead  of  it,  as  the  Convention  might  prefer. 
The  subject  would  still  be  left  open ;  they  would  not  be  concluded  by  their  present 
act.  If  they  voted  against  re-instating  the  word  now,  the  resolution  without  it  would 
only  form  a  part  of  that  Constitution,  on  each  article  of  which  they  would  hereafter 
have  to  pass.  They  would  only  have  determined  that  a  part  of  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  State  should  bo  vested  in  County  Courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  Who 
were  these  to  be  ?  Persons  appointed  under  the  Constitution  which  they  should  erect 
And  how  appointed  ?  As  that  Constitution  mi^ht  direct.  They  could  provide  that  the 
justices  should  be  appointed  in  one  mode,  or  in  another  mode.  Would  they  be  at  all 
precluded  from  devising  some  other  scheme  ?  Not  at  all.  This  view  of  the  matter 
was  with  him  conclusive.  He  was  for  letting  gentlemen  have  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting their  various  schemes  for  some  better  mode.  If  after  these  had  been  con- 
sidered, the  present  plan  should  at  last  be  found  preferable  to  all  others,  they  could  at 
the  latest  hour  go  back  and  adopt  it. 

But  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  opposite  vote  ?  The  entire  system  most 
be  retained  precisely  in  its  present  form.  If  tlie  whole  must  not  be  retained,  then 
his  argument  was  good  for  nothing;  but,  if  it  must,  they  were  now  making  a  final 
determination,  and  though  a  thousand  schemes,  however  judicious,  should  be  proposed, 
with  a  view  to  check  and  controul  abuses  now  complained  of,  the  Convention  would 
be  precluded  from  considering  any  one  of  them. 

The  difficulty  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  did  not  weigh  much 
with  him ;  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  re-enacting  all  those  laws  of  which  he 
spoke.  Let  the  justices  of  the  peace  be  appointed  under  the  same  title,  and  the 
County  Courts  be  established  under  tlie  same  designation  as  at  present.  The  one 
would  then  take  the  place  of  the  other,  and  the  laws  would  apply  to  them  just  as 
thev  did  at  present;  or  if  this  were  doubtful,  what  could  be  easier  tlian  to  cause  them 
to  do  so  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  ?  He  saw  no  difficulty  in  tlie  case.  The 
vote  had  been  given  on  the  idea  (he  would  not  say  entertained  by  himself,)  that  re- 
taining the  word  **  the"  precludea  them  from  amending  the  mode  of  appointing  jus- 
tices. If  it  did  not,  they  were  still  left  free.  Why  adhere  to  this  precise  phraseology, 
while  it  did  produce  the  most  serious  doubt  ?  There  were  many  members  who  would 
vote  to  strike  out  the  system  altogether,  rather  than  allow  magistrates  to  be  appointed 
as  they  now  are.  Mr.  U.  said,  he  was  not  one  of  these,  but  he  hod  an  anxious  de»re 
to  give  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  submitting  their  plans.  For  himself,  he  believed 
that  nine  out  often  would  find  the  present  plan  best.  He  confessed  that  he  was  un- 
able to  see  a  better.  He  felt  but  httle  respect  fbr  theories,  and  had  little  doubt  that 
the  existing  system  would  be  retained.  But  why  preclude  members  from  oflVrin^ 
their  schemes  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  shut  the  door  upon  enquiry.  Should  any  plan  be 
offered,  the  theory  of  which  he  might  approve,  and  which  he  believed  would  not 
prove  injurious  in  practice,  he  should  be  disposed  to  go  witli  it.  But  if  retaining  the 
word  "  the"  would  leave  open  the  question  as  to  me  appointment  of  justices,  he 
should  not  care  a  fiuthiog  which  way  the  vote  went. 

The  Chair  here  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  fifth  resolution  would  open 
that  point. 

in^^^  Upehur  »id,  he  had  so  understood  it    What,  then,  could  be  the  use  of  m- 
tainmg  the  word  "  the  .>" 
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Mr.  Johnflon  said,  he  would  shew  the  gentlieman  what  was  the  use  of  retaining. 
Re-instating  the  word  would  not  preclude  any  subsequent  amendments.  If  the  Com- 
mittee chose  to  say,  that  justices  of  the  peace  sliould  be  appointed  at  the  will  of  the 
Goyemor,  or  should  be  elected  by  wards,  or  should  be  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  County  Courts,  by  and  with  the  consent  or  the  Senate,  it  was  surely 
competent  to  them  to  do  so.  But,  he  was  for  re-instating  the  word  **  they'*  because  tlie 
striking  of  it  out  went  to  destroy  the  indication  they  had  jriven  as  to  the  tribunal 
they  intended  to  erect.  When  the  Constitution  said ,  the  County  Courts ;  to  what 
could  it  be  supposed  to  refer  ?  To  the  County  Courts  of  Kentucky  ?  To  the  County 
Courts  of  Maiyland.^  Or,  must  it  not  refer  to  the  County  Courts  of  Virginia,  as 
known  to  them  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  ?  He  understood  the  Com- 
mittee as  haying  said,  that  in  these,  a  part  of  the  Judicial  power  should  be  yested.  But 
how.^  Precisely  in  all  respects  as  at  present  ?  No.  If  they  adopted  that  resolution 
alone,  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  County  Courts  would  be  retained.  But, 
might  they  not  say,  that  power  should  be  yested  in  the  County  Courts,  but  that  their 
organization  should  be  yaried  in  such  and  such  particulars  ?  Surely,  there  was  no 
inconsistency  between  these  two.  The  general  proyision  would  haye  reference  to  a 
well-known  subject,  while  the  subsequent  clause  went  to  qualify  the  generality.  The 
Conyentlon  would  declare,  that  the  County  Courts  of  Virginia  should  be  such  as  they 
now  were,saye  in  such  respects  as  they  chose  to  modify  uiem.  The  gentleman  from 
Northampton  thought  with  them,  and  ought  to  yote  with  them.  He  need  not  discard 
the  word  "the,"  for  fear  the  Convention  should  control  themselves.  Any  qualifica- 
tions of  the  general  proposition,  would  be  considered  on  their  own  merits.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  Uoimty  Courts  were  not  the  creatures  of  this  body,  but  had 
subsisted  in  Virginia  long  before  it  came  into  existence ;  and  though  the  mstitution 
was  not  now  erected  in  terms,  it  was  referred  to  as  already  in  existence.  There  could 
be  no  difficulty,  either  in  understanding  the  clause,  or  in  practising  under  it.  The 
power  of  the  Legislature  would  not  be  controlled  or  restricted,  but  would  be  fully  and 
legitimately  exercised.  These  courts  had  been  organized  since  70.  Should  the  Con- 
stitution refer  to  them  as  the  County  Courts,  it  would  refer  to  them  as  they  had  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  its  adoption :  and  it  would  leave  to  the  Legislature  full  i>ower  to 
act  on  the  subject.  Mr.  J.  concluded,  by  declaring  his  intention  to  vote  against  any 
qualification  of  the  existing  system. 

The  question  being  at  length  taken  on  striking  out  the  word  "  the"  before  the  words 
*'  County  CkmrtSf"  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. — Ayes  44,  Noes  50. 

So  the  word  "  the"  was  retained. 

Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall  voting  against  striking  out  the  word  "  the." 

So  the  Committee  resolved  to  retain  the  first  resolution,  in  these  words : 

'*  The  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  Inferior  Courts 
as  the  Legislature  shail  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in  the  County 
Courts.'* 

Mr.  Mercer  now  renewed  his  motion,  to  pass  over  the  residue  of  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  expressed  it  as  his  desire,  that  the  several  propositions  for 
compromise  should  be  taken  up,  not  as  in  the  character  of  amendments,  but  as  dis- 
tinct substantive  propositions. 

Afler  a  desultory  debate  on  points  of  order,  this  arrangement  preyailed,  and  the 
Committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  proposition  offered  by  Mr.  Upshur. 

Mr.  Madison  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair :  the  members  rushed  from  their 
Beats,  and  crowded  around  him. 

Although  (says  he)  the  actual  posture  of  the  subject  before  the  Committee  might 
admit  a  full  survey  of  it,  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  rising,  to  enter  into  the  wide  field  of 
discussion,  which  has  called  forth  a  display  of  intellectual  resources  and  yaried  powers 
of  eloquence,  that  any  country  might  be  proud  of,  and  which  I  have  witnessed  with 
the  highest  gratification.  Having  been,  for  a  very  long  period,  withdrawn  from  any 
participation  in  proceedings  of  deliberative  bodies,  and  under  other  disqualifications 
now,  of  which  I  am  deeply  sensible,  though  perhaps  less  sensible  tlian  others  may 
perceiye  that  I  ought  to  be,  I  shall  not  attempt  more  than  a  few  observations,  which 
may  suggest  the  views  I  have  taken  of  the  subject,  and  which  will  consume  hut  little 
of  the  time  of  the  Committee,  now  become  precious.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
persons  and  property  are  the  two  great  subjects  on  which  Governments  are  to  act; 
and  that  the  rights  of  persons,  and  the  rights  ofproperty,  are  tlie  objects,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  Government  was  instituted.  These  rights  cannot  well  be  separated. 
The  personal  right  to  acquire  property,  which  is  a  natural  right,  gives  to  property, 
when  acquired,  a  right  to  protection,  as  a  social  right.  The  essence  of  Government 
is  power ;  and  power,  lodged  as  it  must  be  in  human  hands,  will  ever  be  liable  to 
abuse.  In  monarchies,  the  interests  and  happiness  of  all  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
caprice  and  passions  of  a  despot.  In  aristocracies,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  many 
may  be  sacnfic#d  to  the  pride  and  cupidity  of  the  few.  In  republics,  the  great  danger 
is,  that  the  majority  may  not  sufficiently  respect  the  rights  of  the  minority.    Some 
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gentlemen,  consulting  the  purity  and  ffenenwity  of  their  own  minds,  without  adTeituur 
to  the  lesdons  of  experience,  would  hnd  a  security  against  that  danger,  in  our  sociiil 
feelings}  in  a  respect  for  character;  in  the  dictates  of  the  monitor  within;  in  tha 
interests  of  individuals;  in  the  aggregate  interests  of  the  community.  But  man  is 
known  to  be  a  selfish,  as  well  as  a  soci^  beinff.  Respect  for  character,  though  often 
a  salutary  restraint,  is  but  too  often  overruled  bv  other  motives.  When  numbers  of 
men  act  in  a  body,  respect  for  character  is  often  lost,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  control  what  is  not  right.  We  all  know  that  conscience  is  not  a  sufficient 
safe-guard;  and  besides,  that  conscience  itself  may  be  deluded;  nwr  be  misled, by 
an  unconscious  bias,  into  acts  which  an  enlightened  conscience  would  finrbid.    As  to 


of  the  human  character  are  all  valuable,  as  auxiliaries ;  but  they  will  not  serve  is  a 
substitute  for  the  coercive  provisions  belonging  to  Government  and  Law.  lliey  will 
always,  in  proportion  as  they  prevail,  be  fiivourable  to  a  mild  administration  of  both : 
but  they  can  never  be  relied  on  as  a  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  against  a 
majority  disposed  to  take  unjust  advantage  of  its  power.  The  only  effected  safe- 
guard to  the  rights  of  the  minority,  must  be  laid  in  such  a  bams  and  struotnre  of  the 
Government  itself,  as  may  afford,  in  a  certain  degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  defen- 
sive autliority  in  behalf  or  a  minority  having  ri^ht  on  its  side. 

To  come  more  nearly  to  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  viz :  that  peculiar  fee- 
ture  in  our  community,  which  calls  for  a  peculiar  division  in  the  basis  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  mean  the  coloured  part  of  our  population.  It  is  apprehended,  if  the  power 
of  the  Commonwealth  shidl  be  in  the  hands  of  a  majority,  who  have  no  interest  in 
this  species  of  property,  that,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  oppressed  by  ex- 
cessive taxation,  injustice  may  be  done  to  its  owners.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  if 
we  can  incorporate  that  interest  into  the  basis  of  our  83rstem,  it  will  be  the  most  ap- 
posite and  effectual  security  that  can  be  devised.  Such  an  airangement  is  recom- 
mended to  me  by  many  very  important  considerations.  It  is  due  to  justice;  (hie  to 
humanity ;  due  to  truth;  to  tlie  sympathies  of  our  nature;  in  fine,  to  our  character 
as  a  people,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  they  should  be  considered,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  light  of  human  beings,  and  not  as  mere  property.  As  such,  they  are 
acted  upon  by  our  laws,  and  have  an  interest  in  our  laws.  They  may  be  eonsioered 
as  making  a  part,  though  a  degraded  part,  of  the  families  to  which  they  behmr. 

If  they  had  the  complexion  of  the  Serft  in  the  North  of  Europe,  or  of  the  Vnleine 
formerly  in  England ;  in  other  terms,  if  they  were  of  our  own  complexion,  much  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  removed.  But  the  mere  circumstance  of  complexion  cannot 
deprive  them  of  the  character  of  men.  The  Federal  number,  as  it  is  called,  is  parti- 
cularly recommended  to  attention  in  forming  a  basis  of  Representation,  by  iti  sim- 
plicity, its  certainty,  its  stability,  and  its  permanency.  Other  expedients  for  securing 
justice  in  the  case  of  taxation,  while  they  amount  in  pecuniary  effect,  to  the  i 


thing,  have  been  found  liable  to  great  objections :  and  I 'do  not  believe  that  a  majority 
of  this  Convention  is  disposed  to  adopt  them,  if  they  can  find  a  subetitnte  they  can 
approve.  Nor  is  it  a  small  recommendation  of  the  Federal  number,  in  my  view,  that 
it  IS  in  conformity  to  the  ratio  recognized  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  cases,  it 
is  true,  are  not  precisely  the  same,  but  there  is  more  of  analogy  than  might  at  fost 
be  supposed.  Ir  the  coloured  population  were  equally  difiTusM^  through  the  State. 
the  analogy  would  fail ;  but  existing  u  it  does,  in  large  masses,  in  particular  parts  of 
It,  the  disUnction  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Stete,  reeembies  that  between 
the  slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding  States :  and,  if  we  reject  a  doctrine  in  o«ir 
own  State,  whilst  we  claim  the  benefit  of  it  in  our  relations  to  other  States,  other 
disagreeable  consequences  may  be  added  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  which  will 
be  brought  against  us.  If  tlie  example  of  our  sister  States  is  to  have  weight,  we  find 
that  in  Gebrma,  the  Federal  number  is  made  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both 
branches  of  Uieir  Legislature :  and  I  do  not  learn,  that  any  dissati^ction  or  inoon- 
yenience  has  flowed  &om  its  adoption.  I  wish  we  could  know  more  of  the  manner 
in  which  particular  organizations  of  Government  operate  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  less  danger  of  being  misled  into  error,  and  we  shoold  hsre 
the  advantage  of  their  experience,  as  well  as  our  own.  In  the  case  I  mention,  there 
can,  1  believe,  be  no  error. 

Whetlier,  therefore,  we  be  fixing  a  basis  of  RepresenUtion,  for  the  one  branch  or 
uie  other  of  our  Legislature,  or  for  both,  in  a  comlnnation  with  other  principles,  the 
*ederaa  ratio  is  a  favourite  resource  with  me.  It  entered  into  my  eariiest  views  of 
Uie  subject,  before  this  Convention  was  assembled:  and  thouirfi  I  have  kept  my  i 

open,  have  lisfAnAH  in  a«^<.*«  ^^ :«: u:_u  i-__  i. «_  *  .  .  .      _  .     •  Jl_  A  . 


Xr*  !»»▼?  hstened  to  every  proposiUon  which  has  been  advMced,  and  given  to  them 

prefti^i  •*  J<>n«^«rat>op;  ]  ^ust  say,  that  in  my  judgment,  we  shalf  act  wiseh    • 

WuS£iiI^**^*".'y'^^^^*^"»>~"ffht»>«^^^     sLould  the  Federal  ni 
uer  oe  made  to  enter  uto  the  basis  in  on«  h»ni»i.  «r»K*  t^^^««^  »^a  -»*  :m» 


that  in  my  judgment,  we  shalfact  wisefy  in 
.  ^     .     ^  brought  before  us.    Should  the  Federal  nom- 

into  the  basis  in  one  branch  of  the  Legishtote,  and  not  into  tte 
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olher,  siieh  an  mrrangement  might  prove  fitvourable  to  the  slaves  themselves.  It  may 
be,  and  I  think  it  has  been  soggested,  that  those  who  have  themselves  do  interest  in 
this  species  of  property,  are  apt  to  sympathise  with  tlie  skves,  more  than  may  be  the 
case  with  their  masters ;  and  would,  therefore,  be  disposed,  when  they  had  the  ascen- 
dancy, to  protect  them  from  laws  of  an  oppressive  character,  whilst  tne  masters,  who 
have  a  common  interest  with  the  slaves,  against  undue  taxation,  which  must  be  paid 
oat  of  their  labour,  wUl  be  their  protectors  when  they  have  the  ascendancy. 

The  Convention  is  now  arrived  at  a  point,  where  we  must  agree  on  some  common 
ground,  all  sides  relaxing  in  their  opimons,  not  chanjring,  but  mutually  surrendering 
a  part  of  them.  In  framing  a  Constitution,  great  difi^ulties  are  necessarily  to  be 
oveiooma;  and  notlung  can  ever  overcome  them,  but  a  spirit  of  compromise.  Other 
nations  are  sorprised  at  nothing  so  much  as  our  having  been  able  to  form  Constitu- 
tions in  the  manner  which  has  Men  exemplified  in  this  country.  Even  the  union  of 
wo  many  States,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  wonder ;  the  harmonious  establishment 
of  a  common  Government  over  them  all,  a  miracle.  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself,  that 
witbont  a  miracle,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange  all  difficulties.  I  never  have  despaired, 
notwithstanding  all  the  threatening  appearances  we  have  passed  through.  I  have 
DOW  more  than  a  hope — a  consolii^  confidence,  that  we  shall  at  last  find,  that  our 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Ma.  UrsHun  then  addressed  the  Chair,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  regret,  that  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  any  of  the 
vemarks  of  the  venerable  gentleman  fix>m  Orange,  (Mr.  Madison.)  The  low  voice  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  the  eager  solicitude  to  hear  him,  which  drew  so  many  of  the 
Committee  around  his  person,  deprived  me  of  the  profit  which  I  could  not  have  failed 
to  dedwe  firom  the  lessons  of  his  wisdom.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
bearing  his  renaarks  were  designed  to  have  on  the  subject  immediately  biofore  us;  and 
of  course,  I  am  constrained  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  my  views,  without 
regard  to  those  remarks.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  carefhlly  abstain  fi:om  any  laboured 
aignment,  convinced  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  discussion,  no  such  argument 
can  be  necessary,  even  if  it  would  be  patiently  endured.  1  will,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  tew  explanatory  remarks,  with  which  I  intro- 
dneed  these  resolutions  a  few  days  ago,  enlarging  on  them  only  so  far  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  and  correct  understanding  of  the  subject 

It  most  be  evident  to  all.  that  I  am  contending  for  no  peculiar  principle.  Our  ex- 
perienos  cannot  have  fallen  to  «>i<mnniiili  ub,  that  no  good  can  result  from  that  array  of 
parties,  which,  fi^m  the  very  commencement  of  our  session,  I  have  dreaded  and  de- 
precated. Nothing  can  now  be  done  by  a  contest  of  strength.  Argument  b  exhausted, 
«nd  no  hope  can  be  cherished  of  a  happy  result  to  our  li3x>urs,  except  in  that  spirit  of 
conciliation,  ci  which  I  trust  every  one  of  us  feels  the  necessity.  We  all  profess  to 
have  abandoned  the  idea  of  carrying  our  frivorite  measures,  and  to  be  seeking,  in  good 
fidth,  for  some  middle  ground,  on  which  we  may  meet  and  harmonize.  Our  only 
enquiry,  therefore,  is,  where  can  this  middle  ground  be  found  ?  Through  what  paths 
are  we  to  seek  it.'  Each  party  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  something,  in  conside- 
ration of  something  to  be  idMUidoned  to  it  m  return.  And  these  concessions,  Sir, 
must  not  only  be  vuUualf  but  thev  must  be  equal  also.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  w^ 
onfy,  can  we  hope  to  rest  the  Constitution  on  the  sure  foundation  of  public  confi- 
dence. It  has  been  my  most  anxious  desire,  to  attain  this  golden  medium.  How  far 
I  have  succeeded,  it  is  for  the  Committee  now  to  determine. 

We  an  know,  Sir,  that  there  are  three  distinct  parties  in  this  body.  The  first  and 
most  nomerons,  contends  for  the  basis  of  white  population ;  the  second  contends  for 
the  bans  of  wmte  population  and  taxation  combined ;  and  the  third  contends  for  the 
bans  of  Federal  numbers.  Each  party  is  entirely  persuaded,  that  its  principle  is  right, 
and  each  is  desirous  to  carry  its  principle  into  both  Houses  of  Uie  General  Assembly. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  is  strong  enough  for  this  purpose ;  and  all  profess  to  be 
willing  to  depart  in  equal  degree  from  their  favourite  principle.  If  so,  Sir,  it  appears' 
to  my  mind  most  evident,  that  our  present  office  is  merely  one  of  numbers.  Our 
object  can  be  obtained  by  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  and  that  too,  with  absolute 
certainty.  We  have  notlung  to  do,  but  to  add  together  the  results  of  the  several 
ratios,  and  ascertain  the  hir  average  of  all.  This  I  have  done.  I  have  fixed  the  re- 
{Hreaentation  lor  the  present  time,  and  adopted  the  same  principle  as  the  rule  for  all 
lima  to  come.  This,  Sir,  is  the  true  average  of  jninciple.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by 
it,  whatever  may  be  its  effects  upon  the  several  mterests  of  the  Commonwealth.  1 
believe,  however— sincerely  I  befieve,  that  of  all  the  plans  of  compromise  heretofore 
•obrattted,  this  is  most  favoorable  to  our  Western  friends.    Indulge  me  in  a  short 

The  acheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon,)  is  founded  on  the 
Census  of  1820 :  mine  is  founded  on  the  Auditor's  estimates  for  1829.  During  this 
interval,  the  pc^nilation  of  the  West  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the 
£«rt;  and  of  couxae,  the  West  would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  this  increase  by  my 
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scheme,  and  lose  it  by  that  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Albemarle.    In  the  present  appor- 
tionment of  power,  our  plans  result  as  follows : 

Far  the  House  of  D^egaies^  First  District ,  cr  District  West  of  tke  Af^^hamf: 
Mr.  Gordon's,  ------  2o  members. 

The  plan  now  before  us,  -  -  -  -  -    •  26 

Second,  or  Vailey  District: 
Mr.  Gordon's,  ------  24 

The  plan  now  before  us,  -  -  -  -  -  28 

TTiirdf  or  Middle  District: 
Mr.  Gordon's,  .-----  37 

The  plan  now  before  us,  -  -  -  -  -  38 

Fourth f  or  Tide-Water  District: 
Mr.  Gordon's,  -.-,--  33 

The  plan  now  before  us,  -  -  -  -  -  34 

Thus  it  appears,  that  according  to  the  plan  of  the^ntleman  from  Albemaiie,  tin 
East  will  have  a  majority  of  twenty  in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  and  according  to  the 
plan  now  under  consideration,  it  will  have  a  majority  of  twenty-four.  This  di&rence, 
however,  is  much  more  than  compensated  to  the  West,  in  the  Senate.  AccOT^n^  to 
the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  the  East  will  have  a  majority  of  four  ma 
Senate  of  twenty-four :  according  to  my  plan,  it  will  have  a  majonty  ot  onljf  four  in 
a  Senate  of  thirty.  In  truth.  Sir,  1  have  given  to  the  West  a  larger  number  in  the 
Senate,  than  it  can  fairly  claim  upon  my  own  principles.  My  reason  was  this :  bj 
an  exact  estimate,  the  first  District  would  be  entitled  to  six  and  a  half,  and  I  hare 
given  it  seven ;  the  second  District  would  be  entitled  to  five  and  a  haif,  and  I  Iwto 
^iven  it  six ;  the  third  District  would  be  entitled  to  nine  and  a  half,  and  I  have  given 
It  nine ;  the  fourth  District  would  be  entitled  to  eight  and  a  half,  and  I  have  given  it 
eight.  Thus,  I  have  taken  from  the  East  all  the  fractions  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
while  I  have  counted  the  same  fractions  as  integers  to  Uie  West.  I  trust  that  this 
will  be  received  as  some  proof  of  friendly  feeling,  and  a  conciUatoir  temper,  on  the 
part  of  the  East. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  important  difference  between  the  gentlemaiffVoin 
Albemarle  and  myself.  He  has  provided  no  rule  for  future  apportionments,  wfailat 
the  rule  proposed  by  me  secures  to  the  West  all  the  advantage  to*be  derived  from  her 
certain  increase  in  every  one  of  the  elcfhients  of  which  that  rule  is  composed.  In- 
deed, Sir,  the  only  doubt  should  be,  not  whether  the  West,  but  whether  the  fiw*. 


Popiilation  in  3ie  East  is  nearly  full.  Our  white  population  increases  by  a  very  in- 
considerable ratio,  whilst  to  the  West,  it  increases  with  a  rapidity  which  exceeds  oar 
most  sanguine  calculations.  On  this  one  of  the  three  ratios,  therefore,  their  advan- 
tage over  us  is  manifest.  In  like  manner,  our  taxation  is  probably  as  high  as  it  will 
ever  be ;  and  if  we  ourselves  are  consulted,  we  shall  scarcely  desire  an  increase  of 
political  power,  at  the  expense  of  an  increase  of  taxation.  Our  population  is  nearff 
stationary ;  our  agriculture  shews  us  no  wealth  in  the  distance ;  our  taxable  sabjects 
are  as  numerous  as  they  will  be  for  years,  perhaps  in  all  time  to  come.  Not  so  with 
the  West.  As  the  people  increase  in  numbers,  their  wealth  will  increase  also.  Their 
taxable  subjects  will  multiply;  and  they  will  have  also  this  advantage ;  that  the  in- 
crease of  their  taxes  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  aWJily  to  pay. 
rru®"  ^i5®'  therefore,  they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  But,  this  is  not  nU. 
Their  white  population,  in  which  their  increase  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  rapid,  ia 
twice  counted  to  tliem.  It  is  counted  as  a  simple  element ;  and  it  is  again  connied 
in  combination  with  taxes.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  third  ratio,  or  Fedenl 
numbers.  We  have  already  as  ninny  slnves  as  our  agriculture  requires,  and  moi« 
than  we  find  profitable.  They  will  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  increase  to  any  extent  with 
us ;  but  gentlemen  themselves  have  assured  us,  that  they  are  rapidly  increasing  to  the 
West.  They  assured  us  of  this,  in  order  to  allay  our  apprehensions  of  unjust  taza> 
tion  on  that  species  of  property.  I  offer  them  now  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  cal- 
culations. 

Gentlemen  will  perhaps  reply  that  my  rule  works  both  ways ;  that  while  I  bold  mat 
^Z  u  "*  ^^^  prospect  of  advantage  from  multiplying  these  ratios,  the  East  abo  enjoj* 
the  benefit  of  two  of  these  ratios  in  a  greater  degree.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  to  nr 
as  the  present  time  is  concerned.  As  the  East  would  be  benefitted  by  both  the  latioa 
of  population  and  taxation  combined,  and  of  Federal  numbers,  she  undoubtedly  gains 
rirt:«"T"i?-^^  ^'*^"®  ""^^^^  instead  of  one  of  them  only,  in  connexion  with  another 
7eii^uJ!L  "  ^^verse  to  her  interests.  But  the  gain  is  for  the  present  tune  only,  and 
a  doubl^nT  ''^r^''%^  ''^''^  between  a  small  comparative  advantage  mm>,  and 
day.  On  3S' .^,1?"*'/ u  »*J^n««go  in  certain  proq>ect;  and  that  too,  at  no  distant 
xms  subject,  however,  genUemen  may  consult  their  own  viewi.    I  hKf 
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)  average  of  three  ratios  instead  of  two,  because  I  considered  it  most  advantage* 
e  West,  and  because  I  was  anxious  to  advance  at  once,  to  the  ultimate  point 
ssion.     I  vnH  not,  however,  force  upon  gentlemen  a  benefit  which  they  reject. 


taken  the  I 
ous  to  the  "* 

of  concession.  I  v^  not,  however,  force  upon  gentlemen  a  benefit  which  they  reject. 
I  give  them  a  carte  blanche;  they  may  strike  from  my  three  ratios  any  one  they  please. 
In  this  particular,  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh) 
meets  their  ideas,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  myself,  in  adopting  so  much  of  that  propo- 
sition, in  lieu  of  this  part  of  my  own. 

In  regard  to  the  proviso,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.  I  have  no 
ultimatum  as  to  the  number  of  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  declare,  however,  that  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  large 
enough  for  a  territory  so  extensive  as  our  own.  If  our  Senators  were  chosen  by  elec- 
tors, and  those  electors  by  the  people,  the  number  of  the  Senate  would  be  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifiTerence.  But  we  contemplate  no  such  regulation.  The  people  are 
to  be  alike  the  electors  of  both  Houses,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  estabhsh  such  a 

froportion  between  the  representative  and  the  electoral  body,  as  will  enable  each  to 
now  the  other.  We  should  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  understand  the 
character,  and  weigh  justly,  the  pretensions  or  the  candidate,  and  the  services  of  the 
representative }  and  surely  it  is  oi  the  utmost  importance  that  the  representative  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings,  the  wishes,  and  the  interests  of  thepeople.  This 
will  be  Impossible,  if  the  Senatorial  Districts  be  too  widely  extended.  TbiB  principle 
being  preserved,  I  cheerfully  surrender  the  details  of  my  plan  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  entered  upon  this  delicate  task,  m  the  most  accommodating 
spirit  So  ^  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  there  are  now  befbre  us  two  other  plans  of 
compromise,  which  I  prefer  to  my  own.  My  object  is  to  settle  this  agitating  contest 
upon  iust  and  fair  principles — nay,  Sir,  upon  tibial  principles,  and  I  have  gone  fkrther 
than  I  think  could  be  properly  required,  m  the  hope  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  others. 
I  consider  this  scheme  highh^  ^vorable  to  the  West;  but  if  gentlemen  think  other- 
wise, I  offer  an  alternative  which  will  remove  all  just  objections.  If  any  just  princi- 
ple can  be  adopted,  it  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  Upon  such  an  organization,  they  would  be  much 
more  apt  to  act  harmoniously,  than  if  they  were  organized  upon  opposite  and  antago- 
nist prmciples.  I  will  not  press  this  topic  farther,  because  my  present  business  is  not 
to  arffue,  but  to  explain.  1  am  offering  a  scheme  for  comtfrofnise;  a  scheme  which  I 
humbly  think,  requires  only  to  be  understood,  in  order  to  be  embraced.  In  adopting 
it,  no  party  can  be  accused  of  conceding  more  than  it  receives  in  return.  It  is  evident 
that  a  compromise  which  concedes  only  that  which  would  have  been  obtained  with- 
out it,  or  such  as  does  not  in  the  least  weaken  the  powers  retained,  does  not  deserve 
the  name.  Such  a  compromise  as  will  carry  peace  to  the  people,  must  be  made  by  a 
substantial  surrender  on  all  sides ;  a  surrender  for  the  sake  of'peace,  and  one  which 
shall  appear  to  all,  to  be  nearly  if  not  exactly  equal.  Sir,  I  offer  such  a  compromise 
to  your  acceptance,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  will  reconcile  our  conflicting  claims, 
allay  all  the  excitements  of  this  dan^rous  contest,  give  a  happy  issue  to  our  arduous 
labors,  and  enable  us  to  return  .to  our  constituents  with  a  well-founded  hope,  that  we 
have  merited  their  confidence  and  favor. 

Mr.  Moore  of  Rockbridge  rose  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  course  ha 
intended  to  take.  When  he  last  addressed  the  Committee,  he  had  expressed  his  dis- 
«pprobation  of  a  proposition  ofiTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  and  since  pre- 
sented in  substance  by  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  being  the  same  as  had  since 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke.)  He  had  then  been  op- 
posed to  all  compromise,  and  had  so  declared  himself,  because  he  believed  that  the 
East  was  not  entitled  to  any  representation  of  property  as  of  right,  nor  as  a  protection, 
and  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  principle  of  the  white  basis  was  laid  down  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  had  not  changed  his  opinion:  but  he  was  willing  to  do  now, 
vrhat  he  had  not  been  willing  to  do  then. 

However  satisfied  he  might  be  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  opinion,  he  considered 
that  much  was  due  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  acting  with  him,  and  something 
also  to  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side :  and  a  still  weightier 
consideration  with  him  was  this ;  that  his  constituents  were  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  peace.  These  considerations  alone  induced  him  to  vote  for  any  com- 
promise. He  was  opposed  to  iill  the  projects,  and  if  he  voted  for  any,  it  would  be 
purely  from  a  spirit  of^conciliation.  Gentlemen  had  talked  much  of  the  unyielding 
spirit  of  the  West,  themselves  being  very  willing  to  yield  to  a  compromise;  provided 
tney  may  fix  it  at  a  point  exactly  to  suit  themselves.  If  a  neighbor  of  his  had  long 
been  in  the  unrightful  possession  of  his  farm,  and  he  came  to  demand  his  own,  the 
wronjp  does  not  ofiTer  him  a  compromise,  but  it  would  be  to  eive  up  all  that  he  owed 
him  for  the  use  of  the  property.  A  man  stole  his  horse,  and  then  ofifered  to  compro- 
mise, on  condition  that  he  would  give  up  the  horse  and  the  saddle  to  boot.  Just  such 
a  compromise  he  held  the  proposition  ot  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,) 
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of  the  gentldoiAn  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  and  of  the  gendeman  fiom 
Colpeper,  (Mr.  Green.) 

He  waa  opposed  to  the  proposition  now  before  the  Committee :  when  he  first  heard 
it,  he  waa  astonished  that  the  gentleman  proposed  to  give  so  large  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  Western  District,  but  when  he  came  to  find,  that  that  number  was  made 
up  by  taking  firactions  fix)m  other  districts,  he  found  it  to  be  the  effect  of  force.  He 
had  been  astonished  to  find,  that  the  West  was  to  get  more  by  the  plan  of  the  gentW- 
man  firom  Northampton,  who  makes  an  average  of  three  ratios,  than  by  that  of  Uie 
gentleman  fix>m  Chesteraeld,  who  gives  an  average  of  two  only. 

Mr.  lieigh  explained.  There  was  no  discrepancy  between  them,  except  as  to  the 
numberofuie  House  of  Delegates.  Mr.  L.  allowed  a  greater  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East.  This  was  the  only  difference  between  his  plan  and  that  of 
Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Moore  replied,  that  let  the  difference  arise  as  it  might,  both  principles  were 
such  as  he  could  never  assent  to.  There  was  an  objection,  on  the  nee  m  Mr.  L's 
plan.  It  did  not  allow  for  an  increase  for  the  West,  but  it  took  care  to  provide,  that 
let  that  increase  be  what  it  might,  a  majority  might  still  remain  East  of  the  lUdge. 
Mr.  M.  now  declared,  that  the  oniy  proposition  he  would  ever  assent  to,  was  that  of 
the  Federal  numbers  m  the  Senate,  and  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
He  had  voted  against  the  mixed  buns  in  the  Senate,  because  he  had  been  din>osed  to 
act  in  a  hir  spint  of  compromise,  but  fiirther  he  would  never  go.  Nor  did  he  mean 
to  be  understood  as  pledmng  himself  to  go  even  thus  far  at  the  polls,  when  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  voted  for.  He  wish^  first  to  know  the  will  of  his  constituents. 
The  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Marshall)  had  expressed 
his  desire  to  vote  for  some  proposition  which  would  meet  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  that  was  the  gentleman's  wish,  he  hoped  he  would 
TOte  for  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  fromTrederick  (Mr.  Cooke ;)  for  he  could 
assure  him  that  the  people  of  the  West  never  would  adopt  and  never  would  submit 
to  any  such  proposition  as  that  of  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh,)  and 
in  his  opinion  they-  never  ought  to  submit  to  it.  The  language  of  such  a  compromise 
was,  meet  us  on  the  ground  where  we  are  willing  to  meet,  or  we  will  break  up  and 
do  nothing.  As  to  the  proposition  of  the  srentleman  from  Stafford  ^r.  Coaher)  it  had 
quite  too  many  sine  qua  none  in  it :  more  by  far  than  he  had  heard  of  since  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  Some  of  them  were  sine  qua  nons  with  him.  The  gentleman  had  boasted  of 
his  Scotch-Irish  blood ;  there  was  some  of  that  blood  in  his  own  veins,  and  he  consi- 
dered it  at  least  equal  to  that  of  what  had  been  called  the  old  Virginia  stock.  It  waa 
blood  which  had  been  shed  as  freely  in  the  cause  of  liber^ ;  the  two  had  mingled  in 
4he  hour  of  our  revolution.  The  West  was  settled  by  the  Wallaces,  the  Gnemes,  the 
Douj^asses.  Every  man  was  with  Bruce,  save  Sir  John  Cummine,  and  he  was  found 
und^  Edward's  standard.  He  was  sorry  to  see  him  there,  and  if  the  controversy  must 
eoma  to  be  settled  at  Bannockburn,  they  would  all  be  there,  and  old  Kirkpatariek 
amonir  the  rest.  But  it  must  be  settled  now.  This  question  was  not  to  be  put  off  till 
next  October ;  it  must  be  settled  now  or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cooks  said,  that  he  deeply  lamented  the  course  which  the  debate  had  taken, 
•nd  the  course  which  it  seemed  about  to  take.  From  my  soul,  said  he,  do  I  lament  it. 

I  listened,  Mr.  Chairman,  vrith  respectfVd  attention,  to  the  exposition  made  by  th« 
l^tleman  nrom  Northampton,  of  his  plan  of  a  compromise-basis  of  Representation 
in  the  Lejrislative  bodies.  And,  had  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  consume  a  far  greater 
portion  of  our  time  in  the  exnlanatian  and  devdopemaU  of  his  plan,  I  should  have 
listened,  not  with  patience  only,  but  with  pleasure.  His  plan  is  a  new  one,  and  there- 
fore requires  development :  it  {^oposes  an  amicable  adjustment  of  a  dangerous  con- 
troversy, and  therefore  demands,  m>m  every  lover  of  his  country,  a  patient  and  res- 
pectful hearing. 

But,  Sir,  I  hstened^  I  confess,  with  other  feelings,  with  feelings  not  of  impatience 
merely,  but  of  heartfelt  sorrow,  to  the  angry  declamation  of  the  gentleman  who  fol- 
lowed him.  I  did  conceive,  Sir,  that  the  flag  of  truce  was  flying  aloft— that  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  had  be^jprodaimed— I  cherished  the  fond  but  deluaiTe  hopm 
that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  The  hope  was  indeed  delusive :  for,  while  the  white  ug 
is  still  waving  over  our  heads,  the  war  has  recommenced.  In  the  midst  of  negocia^ 
tion  the  cry  of  battle  is  raised.  Our  passions  are  sou£^t  to  be  inflamed  by  angry  de- 
nunciations. We  are  told  of  blood  tbat  is  to  be  shed,  and  of  battles  that  are  to  1m 
fooght  To  be  fought  between  whom?  To  be  fought  between  friend»--ooanti7inMDH* 

Sir,  the  gentleman  who  has  uttered  these  angry  declamationB,  abould  have  reflected 
^kt  even  between  belligerent  nations  the  flag  of  truce  is  held  sacred— that  we  are 
amaUy  engaged  in  negociating  a  compromise— and  that  it  is  not  thus  that  we  are  to 
^ng  onrconflioting  pretensions  to  an  amicable  adjustment  Deeply— dee|)hr«  do  1 
HriniTuc  toA  course  he  nos  pursued. 
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For  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  suppose,  that  after  a  three  weeks  discussion  had 
exhausted  all  the  topics  which  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentation, ^rtAer  debate  of  any  sort  was  superfluous :  and  I  did  more  especially  sup- 
pose, that  polemical  debate,  while  plans  of  compromise  were  under  consideration, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  schemes  of 
compromise  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  from  Northampton  and  Chesterfield,  would 
be  elaborately  developed,  fully  explained,  and  then  accepted  or  rejected  by  a  silent 
vote.  I  deemed  it  an  evil  augury,  then,  when  I  heard  the  genUeman  firom  Chester- 
field remark,  that  these  plans  of  compromise  would  give  birth  to  '<a  strenuous 
debate." 

What  good  purpose,  I  would  ask  him,  can  discussion  occasion.  The  plans  of  com- 
promise  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle,  and  Western  country,  by  the  mem- 
ber firom  Northampton,  and  by  himself,  involve  no  element  of  representation  which 
is  not  Adly  understood  by  every  member  of  the  Commiltee.  They  involve  topics 
Ux>f  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  which  have  already  elicited,  and  whose  discussion 
will  agjiin  stir  up  the  angry  passions  of  this  excitable  body.  I  implore  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield  to  content  himself  with  an  eacpositUm  of  his  plan  of  compromise, 
offered,  1  believe,  with  a  sincere  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pointi  in  dispute,  and 
to  abandon,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  his  expressed  purpose  of  making  them  the  subject 
of  '^  a  strenuous  debate."  I  would  say  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  words  of  his  favou- 
rite author, 


I  would  warn  him,  that  there  are  <<  fires  concealed,"  under  the  ''  deceitful 
over  which  he  rashly  proposes  to  tread :  That  by  pursuing  the  course  he  contemplates, 
he  will  kindle  again  the  half-extingmshed  flames  of  discord,  and  run  the  risk  of  frui»- 
trating  the  object  so  dear  to  us  all.  I  again  entreat  him  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  <ia- 
hating  the  proposition  before  us. 

Let  us  have  no  more  ^'  strenuous  debate."  on  this  subject  at  least-rlet  us  express 
by  our  votes,  our  deliberate  opinion  as  to  tneir  merits. 

If,  unhappily,  it  shall  be  found  that  we  can  agree  on  nothing,  let  us,  at  least,  part 
in  peace.  Let  us  not  inflame  our  imacrinations  and  our  passions,  by  declaiming  about 
wars  that  are  never  to  be  waged,  and  i3>out  battles  that  are  never  to  be  fought. 

Mr.  LxiGH  said,  that  if  Se  heart  of  the  gentleman  firom  Frederick,  and  his  own 
could  be  examined,  he  believed  they  would  be  found  more  in  unison  than  they  ap- 
peared to  be.  The  gentleman,  said  Mr.  L.,  tells  us  of  the  flag  of  truce  that  is  waving 
over  our  heads,  and  of  some  necociation  in  which  we  are  enga^d.  If  there  be  such 
a  flag,  I  have  not  yet  seen  its  white  colours.  If  a  negociation  is  ^ing  on,  I  am  not 
among  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  take  a  part  in  it.  If  there  has  been  any 
comparison  of  views,  and  any  eflbrt  towards  a  fair  adjustment  of  interests,  I,  at  least, 
have  not  been  admitted  to  the  conclave  :  perhaps  it  has  been,  because  I  do  not  de- 
serve it )  perhaps  the  part  I  took  has  excluded  me.  When  I  asked  that  the  subject 
might  be  postponed  until  I  should  have  time  to  offer  what  I  considered  as  a  fair  com- 
promise, m  which  something  was  to  be  3rielded  by  botli  sides,  I  indicated  the  nature  of 
the  compromise  I  meant  to  propose.  At  that  very  time,  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Groochland,  (Mr.  rleasants,)  was  pending.  I  then  offered  the  flag  of 
truce,  and  I  did  not  withdraw  it,  tiU  the  flag  of  truce  was  fired  on ;  till  I  was  told 
that  my  proposition  would  be  rejected,  without  the  least  hesitation.  It  was  then  I 
intimated  that  gentlemen  mifht  expect  strenuous  debate.  Would  to  Heaven  I  were 
willing  to  meet  and  to  fulfil  that  promise ;  and  never,  while  I  have  health  to  make  my 
protest  heard,  never  will  I  surreixder  the  principle,  that  property  is  to  be  wholly  and 
utterly  disregarded.  The  gentleman  from  Rockbridge,  tells  us  of  his  Scotch-Irish 
blood.  That  gentleman  knows— yes.  Sir,  he  well  knows,  that  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  it.  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  he.  Ho  has  felt  the  effects  of  it  m  his 
own  person.    I  am  far  from  blaming  the  gentleman — I  respect  the  sentiment. 

Bot,  let  me  tell  him.  that  although  personally  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Comflion- 
wealth  or  in  this  world  that  I  would  not  as  soon  meet  as  him,  yet  if  he  brin^  us  to 
Bannockbum,  he  will  find  that  Old  Virginia  is  as  little  disposed  to  submit  to  mjustice 
as  J^ew  Virginia.  To  what  purpose  are  these  threats  ?  Does  he  suppose— can  the 
gentleman  suppose,  that  Old  Virginia  is  to  be  scared  whenever  he  shews  the  glittering 
sword  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  we  have  lost  all  spirit,  and  all  courage  ?  and  are  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  any  yoke,  that  they  propose  to  fasten  upon  us  ?  Iput  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman, knowing  the  persons  whom  he  addresses,  whether  their  spirit  is  not  at  least 
as  warm,  as  generous,  and  as  true  as  the  spirit  of  that  gentleman's  own  country. 

Here  Mr.  Moore  expkined— declaring  that  he  had  never  expected  or  intended  to 
alarm  the  jyrentlemen  of  the  East,  but  some  gentleman  had  made  a  distinction  between 
the  Old  Vurginia  stock,  and  he  presumed,  the  New  Virginia  stock;  and  if  ground 
like  that,  was  to  be  taken,  he  would  inform  that  gentleman,  or  any  oth^.  that  they 
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of  the  West  were  prepared  to  take  thei»stand :  that  they  had  no  thotigfat  oT  yielding, 
apd  never  would  be  driven  to  the  wall.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  he  meant  to  go,  and 
never  would  go  fUrther. 

Mr.  Leigh  resumed:  It  was  I  who  alluded  to  Old  Virginia,  but  I  did  so  in  no  di»- 
respectful  spirit.  I  thought  I  spoke  in  a  manner  highly  comphmentary,  for  1  put  the 
New  Virginia  stock  on  precisely  tlie  same  footing  as  the  old.  1  never  manifested  the 
least  partiahty  between  them. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Though  I  did  mean  to  debate  these  propositions  with  all  the  strength 
that  Crod  had  given  me^  never  did  I  rise  with  the  same  embarrassment,  as  I  have  ex- 

rsrienced  on  this  occasion.  I  went  to  work  with  the  honest  purpose  of  compromise, 
met  with  difficulties  without  number,  from  quarters  where  1  expected  only  support. 
I  thought  I  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  West,  and  at  the  same  time  had  done  full 
justice  to  the  East,  and  I  expected  the  support  of  the  East  at  least,  if  of  no  other  part 
of  the  Commonwealth :  ju/ge  then  what  was  my  surprise  and  affliction,  when  my 
good  friend  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  gets  up  and  expresses  his  approbation  of 
my  plan,  and  in  the  very  next  breath,  says  that  he  will  accept  that  of  the  g^ttleman 
from  Frederick,  (Bdr.  Cooke).  Up  gets  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer,) 
and  thanks  his  honoured  and  venerable  and  venerated  friend  from  Richmond,  for  say- 
ing that  he  will  vote  for  their  proposition,  and  immediately  after,  another  gentlonan 
from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  made  an  occasion  to  say  that  his  highly  venerated 
friend  was  his  political  father— that  he  took  delight  in  following  his  lessons,  and  that 
it  is  gratifying  to  his  heart  to  find,  that  his  very  venerable  friend  from  Richmond,  was 
willing  to  take  what  they  proposed  to  give,  if  he  could  not  get  what  he  preferred. 
But,  Sir,  have  we  heard  one  word  like  a  purpose  to  meet  the  generous  spirit  of  that 
gentleman  with  a  like  generous  spirit.'  Any,  the  least  intimation,  that  if  their  propo- 
sitioD  failed,  they  would  accede  to  his  ?  Not  one  word.  Not  one  word.  Sir, — not  & 
syllable.  To  our  affections  they  make  their  appeal  with  confidence;  but  when  we  in 
return  make  our  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Old  Virginia,  or  New  Virgima,  from  them, 
we  hear  not  one  breath  out  of  their  Hps.  The  generous  and  affectionate  disposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  they  applaud  and  countenance — but  they — they  will 
yield  nothing !  They  were  called  upon  to  stand  firm,  and  firm  they  stand. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  is  willing  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man from  Richmond  as  his  political  fkther :  in  his  wisdom,  his  virtue,  his  prudence, 
his  good  sense,  he  has  the  most  unbounded  reUance  upon  all  of  it:  and  then  he  tells 
him,  it  is  his  vote  he  wants,  and  not  his  advice.  It  is  his  vote  he  values ;  yet  at  the 
same  instant,  he  must  have  known  that  that  gentleman  had  said,  he  would  take  their 
proposition  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  t^t  he  had  recommended  mine.  Sir,  I  beg  the 
gentlemen  from  Loudoun,  to  act  fairly  and  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  gentleman 
from  Richmond :  but  if  it  is  not  that,  but  his  vote  only  that  he  wants,  then  let  him 
come  out  fairly  and  openly  and  say  so. 

It  is  not  his  vote  only  that  I  want,  I  shall  get  that ;  I  want  his  support:  I  want  hia 
weight  of  character :  I  am  here  feeble,  and  almost  alone :  alone,  at  least  in  this,  that 
I  am  the  only  one  who  think  it  proper  to  debate  this  ground.  I  want  such  support  mm 
he  gave  to  the  system  of  the  County  Courts  ;  Jet  me  have  that  support  firmly  and 
steadily :  let  me  have  the  weight  of  his  mind  :  and  then  the  propriety  of  that  propo- 
sition will  be  more  perceptible  to  tlie  House. 

When  I  got  to  the  House  on  Monday,  I  found  the  gentleman  from  Northampton 
upon  the  floor  explaining  the  nature  of  his  proposition.  I  heard  but  a  few  of  his  re- 
marks, and  the  few  of  the  details  that  I  did  hear,  were  not  sufficient  to  inform  me  of 
the  precise  nature  of  his  proposition.  I  did,  to  be  sure,  hear  it  read  by  the  Qerk, 
but  for  reasons  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  gentleman  who  has  ever  attended  to 
the  mere  reading  of  a  document  where  figures  are  concerned,  I  could  not  collect  the 
precise  sense  of  it.  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  before  it  was  presented,  bj 
coining  late  to  the  House.  Had  1  come  but  a  few  moments  sooner,  so  as  to  bare 
been  in  the  Hou^p  when  it  was  offered,  I  should  have  suggested  to  that  gentleman  a 
slight  modification,  and  not  offered  mine  at  all.  That  modification  would  have  been 
onlt  in  the  details,  and  arising  simply  out  of  this  circumstance,  that  afler  repeated 
trials  and  considerations,  I  found  when  I  came  to  district  the  small  counties,  that  one 
hundred  ahd  twenty-six,  was  a  more  convenient  number  for  the  House  of  Delegatee, 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty.  But,  I  should  have  been  contented  to  take  aU  the 
gentleman's  resolutions,  and  I  will  take  them  now,  leaving  the  details  fi>r  future  ar- 
rangement I  will  consent  to  withdraw  mine,  only  submitting  as  an  amendment  to 
his  the  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
members  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  1  should  prefer  its  increase  hereafUr.  How 
^  may  meet  the  minds  of  the  members  from  the  V^est,  I  do  not  pretend  to  undeiw 

a^xl^J.^^^^  ^^^  determined,  if  the  debate  should  be  forced  on  the  Committee. 

came  ^^t  ^^L""^  willingness  to  take  his  proposiUon,  and  to  withdraw  mine.     I 

•  wim  a  confidence  arising  from  that  sanguiiTtero^nment,  with  which  I  am 
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either  blest  or  cursed,  (and  I  really  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  more  a  blessing  or  a  curse,) 
that  I  should  be  able  to  convince  gentlemen  fh)m  the  West  that  I  meant  them  fair: 
that  I  had  come  in  the  real  spirit  of  compromise  j  but,  Sir,  I  soon  met  with  a  damper. 
A  gentleman  got  up,  (Mr.  Coalter,)  and  addressing  Uie  Commlttae,  divided  as  dl 
knew  this  Committee  to  be,  declared  that  he  would  take  the  principle  of  the  white 
basis,  if  they  would  give  him  landed  Suffrage;  a  vote  for  lease-holders;  an  election  of 
Governor  bv  both  Houses ;  an  Executive  Ck>uncil,  and  the  County  Court  system.  If 
each  and  all  of  these  things  were  not  complied  with,  they  would  find  him  "  firm  as  a 
rock,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  Scotch-Irishman."  Such  was  his  own  language.  Did 
the  gentleman  consider  what  he  was  doing?  Did  he  recollect,  Uiat  any  member  of  this 
Committee  by  simply  going  over  to  the  opposite  party,  has  the  absolute  power  at  once 
to  out  an  end  to  the  rights  of  that  side  to  which  he  belongs?  1  have  only  to  yield, 
ana  the  question  is  at  an  end ;  and  that  gentleman  has  only  to  yield,  and  it  is  more 
than  at  an  end ;  for  he  is  well  known  to  possess  that  indomitable  spirit,  which,  when 
once  he  htf  taken  a  stand,  leaves  no  hope  of  change. 

The  gentleman  from  Rockbridge  meets  the  gentleman  from  Stafford,  and  is  willing 
to  give  him  all  he  asks  on  the  simple  condition,  that  he  shall  take  away  immediately 
ail  he  had  given.  Do  gentlemen  remember  that  this  Convention  was  called  on  the 
declared  principle,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  amend  the  Constitution  ?  Do  they 
think  that  no  other  Convention  will  ever  be  called  ?  When  we  have  thrown  all  they 
ask  into  their  hands,  does  any  gentleman  imagine  they  will  be  content  ?  What  is 
there  to  take  away  the  inherent  right  of  the  neople  to  call  Convention  after  Conven- 
tion, till  members  shall  have  got  all  they  aemand  ?  Do  gentlemen  suppose  that 
when  this  new  Constitution  shall  be  given,  there  will  be  no  more  complaints — ^no 
clamours  ?  Do  they  think  the  new  Constitution  will  be  made  so  perfect,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  amendment  ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  call  of  a  Convention  at  any  moment, 
but  some  effort  by  those  who  are  able  to  take  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  call  for 
the  protection  of'^property  ? 

In  the  commencement  of  this  debate,  all  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  told  us 
that  an  equal  participation  of  political  power  was  the  grand  fundamental  principle,  to 
depart  from  which,  was  to  establish  an  aristocracy  or  monarchy,  and  that  all  those 
who  did  not  share  in  that  power,  were  at  once  made  slaves.  I  wiU  do  the  gentleman 
from  Rockbridge  the  justice  to  own  that  his  course  is  consistent,  except  m  one  re- 
spect :  he  tells  us  that  it  is  aristocracy  to  base  the  Representation  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  on  any  thing  else  than  the  number  of  free  white  citizens,  and  he  formerly 
told  us  the  same  thing  in  relation  to  the  Senate.  But  now  I  find  that  aristocracy 
may  be  tolerated  in  the  Upper  House,  if  they  have  democracy  in  the  Lower.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  prevent  our  basing  the  Senate  on  an  aristo- 
cratical  principle,  and  the  Lower  House  on  a  democraticiu  one.  They  have  found 
out,  at  last,  that  convenience  may  modify  a  general  principle  and  adapt  it  to  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  communitv.  Sir,  1  defy  the  gentlemen  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  inconsistency  chargecf,  (I  do  not  say  proved  but  charged)  upon  them, 
on  any  principle  in  the  world  but  this :  They  know  that  if  they  get  the  white  basis 
in  the  Lower  House,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence  what  basis  you  adopt  in 
the  Senate — none.  Sir — none  at  all.  You  have  no  control  over  the  Lower  House, 
and  cannot  have.  When  they  offer  this  basis  in  the  Senate,  they  know,  perfectly, 
that  practically  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  They  will  have  as  complete  possession  of  the 
Government  and  the  property  of  the  State,  as  it  is  possible  for  tliem  to  have — they 
know  it,  perfectly,  if  all  the  friends  of  the  compound  basis  do  not.  They  know  it, 
and  feel  it.  It  is  only  among  us  that  the  idea  is  to  be  found  that  there  is  to  be  any  pro- 
tection in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  based  on  the  Federal  numbers  is  to  be  our  protec- 
tion. The  Senate !  Are  they  to  originate  money  bills  ?  If  you  give  them  that  power,  you 
overturn  at  once  the  elementary  principles  of  Republican  Grovemment ;  you  overturn 
the  entire  theory  on  which  the  two  branches  have  been  kept  separate  hitherto.  Gentle- 
nien,  I  suppose,  hardly  intend  this.  Well,  you  are  to  have  the  Federal  numbers  in 
the  Senate  and  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates— the  Seaate  is  to  be  the 
Representative  of  property— of  slaves.  What  then  ?  Do  you  give  them  the  sole 
power  to  reject  money  bills  without  amendment  ?  or  do  you  let  them  amend  ?  What 
then  ?  The  Lower  House  sends  up  a  money  bill  laying  unequal  exactions  on  pro- 
perty:  the  Senate  rejects  the  bill:  Do  not  all  gentlemen  see  that  by  withholding 
another  money  bill,  which  is  very  much  needed,  they  can  at  any  time  throw  on  the  Se- 
nate the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  wheels  of  Government  ?  But  they  amend  the  bill : 
what  then  ?  The  Lower  House  rejects  the  amendments,  and  tlien  tJie  same  contro- 
versy and  all  the  same  consequences  ensue.  Which  of  these  two  bodies,  think  you, 
Dvill  prevail  in  such  a  contest?  The  Senate — a  small  body  of  men  elected  for  four 
years— or  the  House  of  Delegates,  a  large  body  of  men,  and  elected  but  for  a  sinffle 
jear?  Has  any  body  heard  of  a  solitary  case  where  the  Senate  has  stood  out  and  de- 
leated  the  Lower  House  any  where  ?    The  only  function  of  the  Senate  is  to  suspend 
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the  order  of  the  Lower  Houae,  tiU  the  House  BhaM  have  time  to  grow  cool  and  abandon 
their  project,  or  tiU  the  people  mterp<»e  and  turn  them  out.  r  x*     i     j 

I  appeal  not  to  the  examples  in  this  country:  I  appeal  to  the  history  of  l^ngland— 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords.  What  proposition  was  ever 
perseveringly  pressed  by  the  Commons  and  defeated  by  the  other  House  ?  1  mm 
talkinsr  to  senUemen  who  are  presumed  to  have  studied  the  history  and  institoUona  of 
the  mother  country ,  (if,  I  may  be  permitted  to  caU  it  by  that  name ;)  and  1  ssk  them  to 
produce  to  me  a  single  instance.  Yet,  we  are  to  expect  from  the  Senate  amnle  pro- 
tection and  resistance  against  the  power  of  the  Lower  House.  Sir,  are  thcra  no 
means  of  influence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  ? 

If  appointments  are  to  be  made  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  then  the  whola 
patronage  of  Government  will  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

If,  by  concurrent  vote,  ffreat  weight  will  be  given  to  the  Lower  House,  by  iU  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  people.  I  desire  any  gentleman  to  tell  me  the  reason, 
why  members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  members  of  the  Lower 
House  for  only  one  ?  Why  ?  *  What  is  the  motive  ?  You  do  not  change  the  character 
of  individuals  :  the  men  are  just  the  same.  Why,  then,  do  you  allow  members  of 
the  Lower  House  a  shorter  term  ?  Because  they  have  the  tax-giving  power.  The 
Lower  House  sends  up  a  money-bill :  if  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  the  next 
year  they  turn  them  all  out.  But,  if  the^  are  displeased  with  the  Senate,  how  can 
they  get  rid  of  them  ^  That  body  remains  firm  and  stable.  They  remain  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people :  all  the  evils  have  been  accomplished  and  felt,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  correct  them.  Constitute  your  two  Houses  on  two  different  buwe,  and  then 
one  will  be  the  democratic  House,  and  the  other  will  be  the  aristocratic  Honae.  All 
those  who  happen  to  have  a  Uttle  property,  and  much  more  those  who  have  respect 
for  such  as  do  own  it,  and  who  wish  them  to  retain  it  in  their  hands ;  all  these  will  be 
the  friends  of  acifltocfiipy.  Then  you  will  have  formed  the  Lower  House  on  a  demo- 
cratic principle,  and  the  Upper  and  smaller  House  on  an  ariatocratic  one.  Now,  let 
there  be  a  contest  between  the  two :  and  you  will  hear  the  same  note  that  yon  heard 
00  long  and  so  loud  before  this  Convention, — the  cry  of  aristocracy.  The  Senate  will 
immemately  be  condemned,  as  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  what 
strength,  what  stability,  I  pray  you,  can  stand  against  that  blast?  What  shall  re- 
main firm  when  that  volcano  snakes  the  land  ?  Tne  moment  that  contest  arises,  just 
as  certainly  as  this. Convention  sits,  will  another  Convention  be  called  to  aboU^  the 
aristocratical  branch  in  the  Government.  Sir,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  its 
permanency.  They  bejgin  in  the  outset  with  cUfferent  principles  in  the  construction 
of  the  two  Houses  as  it  it  were  done  on  purpose  to  breed  new  monsters  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  people. 

No,  Sir,  our  whole  chance  is  in  giving  some  protection  to  property  in  the  Lowev 
House. 

Here  Mr.  Leigh  not  being  prepared  with  some  documentary  details  to  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  refer  in  farther  prosecuting  his  argument,  moved  that  the  Con- 
mittee  rise. 

It  rose  accordingly,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  Dbcember  3, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parks  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  House  having  again  gone  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Pleasants  in  tiM 
Chair, 

Mr.  Leigh  resumed  the  arj^ument  he  had  suspended  yesterday ,  and  went  into  an 
exposition  and  somparison  orthe  several  propositions,  offered  as  grounds  of  oompio- 
mise.  He  remonstrated  against  the  idea  of  considering  the  pri^Msition  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
as  any  compromise  at  all,  and  dwelt  on  its  effect,  in  ultimately  swallowing  op  tbe 
power  of  the  Senate,  by  giving  it  an  organization,  similar  to  that  of  the  Lower  Honae, 
and  in  the  mean  while  cherishing  a  spirit  of  perpetual  strife  and  the  bitterest  enmitj 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Gk>vernment. 

He  reviewed  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and  compared  it  with  his  owm, 
shewing  how  Mr.  G.  arrived  at  his  results,  and  insisting  that  if  it  should  be  adopted 
as  a  permanent  basis,  in  a  few  yt- ars  the  same  inequality  would  arise,  and  the  saoM 
gruggle  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  Mr.  L.  professed  himself  willing  to  take  Mr. 
i*«ro°"  *  P'*"  ^»lh  one  or  two  modifications. 

nii:^*f***JP"^*®J*®**  ^  review  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition,  with  which  he  was  better 
SfKlL'-l?    '^'"*=*^,*»^  professed  himself  willing  to  adopt,  if  the  number  of  the  Hooaa 

*^iegate.  was  changed  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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liz.  a  more  conTenient  number  in  relation  to  the  apportionment  of  districts ;  particu^ 
larl?  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  State. 
QAi.  Upshur  expressed  himself  willing  to  make  this  modification.) 
B§t.  Leigh  urged  gentlemen's  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  this  plan,  and  ex- 
pressed his  wilUngness  to  modify  the  details  in  any  way  that  would  leare  the  princi- 
ples untouched. 

He  then  went  into  a  full  exposition  of  his  own  plan;  the  general  principle  of  which 
was  to  split  the  difference  between  the  white  basis  and  the  mixed  basis ;  with  a  modi- 
fication. He  explained  the  difference  between  his  own  and  Mr.  Marshall's  plan, 
arising  chiefly  Scorn  the  &ct  that  the  latter  had  gone  upon  the  Census  of  1820,  while 
he  had  himself  endearoured  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  present  population^ 
of  the  State. 


[To  make  the  parallel  more  inteUigible,  we  have  here  thrown  side  by  side,  for  the 
portionment  of  the  Houses,  all  the  schemes  proposed.] 


1  «  j> 

House  of  Delkoatxs. 

Senate. 

Number  of  th 
House  of  Del 
gates. 

i 

11 

Sgbxmks. 

1:1 

Is 

i 

4th  or  Tide 
Water  dis- 
trict. 

1 

S 

s 

1 

Mr.  Cookers, 
Mr.  Gordon's, 

120 

36 

120 

26 

24 

37 

33 

Mr.  Upshur's, 
Mr.  MaishaU's 

120 

26 

23 

38 

34 

7 

6 

9 

8 

126 

24 

23 

43 

36 

Mr.  Leigh's, 

126 

26 

23 

42 

35 

He  stated  the  considerations  of  justice  which  had  induced  him  to  gire  the  two  Re- 
presentatives which  Mr.  Marshall  gave  to  the  Middle  and  Tide- water  districts,  both 
to  the  West  or  Alleshany  district :  it  was  intended  to  meet  the  increasing  population 
of  the  West.  Besides,  mat  district  having  twenty-six  counties  in  it,  he  thought  it 
ought  to  have  twenty-six  Delegates ;  else  the  district  became  too  large  to  admit  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  Delegate  by  his  constituents,  and  the  proper  degree  of  inter- 
course between  them.  This  could  not  be  complained  of  by  the  Valley,  as  the  great 
Western  division  of  the  State  ^ot  these  votes  on  ever^  question  where  Eastern  and 
Western  interests  would  come  m  conflict  He  explained  it  also  to  have  been  his 
wish  to  have  taken  one  more  Delegate  from  each  of  the  two  Eastern  districts,  and 
given  them  also  to  the  West.  He  should  have  preferred  taking  both  from  the  Tide- 
water district ;  because  he  thought  policy  required  that  the  Middle  district  should  be 
flitiengthened  as  an  arbiter  between  the  two  extremes,  and  a  protector  to  both :  to  the^ 
East,  against  unreasonable  taxation  of  their  slave  property,  because  it  held  large 
piasMS  of  that  property:  to  the  West,  against  any  niggardliness  of  the  East  respect- 
ing Internal  Improvements,  because  it  had  a  great  interest  in  all  reasonable  and  fea- 
mme  schemes  for  Internal  Improvement. 

Mr.  L.  then  wedTinto  an  explanation  of  the'  grounds  on  which  this  arrangement 
had  been  opposed  by  the  Delegates  from  the  Eastern  division,  who  insisted  on  that 
diTision's  haviner  thirty-six  Dele^tes  in  order  that  the  Richmond  district  miffht  have  its 
onota  of  fiye.  He  shewed  that  nis  scheme  ffave  a  larger  proportion  to  the  Eastern 
aivision,  or  Tide-water  country,  than  either  Mr.  Upshur's  or  Mr.  Grordon's :  thirty-five 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  beinff  better  Uian  thirty-two  out  of  one-hundred 
mxkd  twenty.  (See  the  table  alx>ve.)  Mr.  L.  here  went  into  a  number  of  details  %b 
to  the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  -various  districts  in  the  lower 
country,  concluding  firom  the  whole  statement  the  unreasonableness  of  the  pertinacity 
irhich  liad  diminished  the  advantage  of  his  scheme,  by  insisting  on  so  full  a  represen- 
tation for  the  Richmond  district.  He  addressed  an  argument  to  the  members  from 
the  Middle  district,  and  who  were  in  fiivour  of  Mr.  Gordon's  plan— shewing  that  ther 
would  be  greater  gainers  on  his  own  scheme.  To  shew  that  what  he  had  before  said, 
as  to  the  Urge  counties  of  the  West,  and  the  propriety  that  one  representative  ehbuld 
be  allowed  to  each  of  them,  was  not  said  pro  re  nata,  merely  to  suit  the  case  m  hand, 
but  had  long  before  been  his  settled  and  avowed  opinion,  Mr.  Leigh  read  extracts 
from  a  publication  of  his  in  1824,  called  the  Substitute,  which  went  to  the  same  ef- 
fect and  covered  .much  of  the  ground  he  had  lately  been  occupying  m  the  general 
debate.  He  then  passed  to  some  general  reflections  on  the  state  of  existing  parties— 
the  odious  nature  of  the  struggle,  the  responsibili^  of  those  who  had  brought  it  on, 
and  its  {MdnfVd  effect  on  his  own  feelings. 
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He  then  went  on  to  shew  his  reasons  for  the  provision  which  fbnns  a  part  of  his 
Dkn,  that  the  Legislature  might  lay  off  eight  counties  to  the  West  of  the  Ridge  when- 
ever their  increaw  of  population  should  justify  it.  He  thought  it  hard,  that  thw  part 
of  his  plan  should  have  been  censured,  because  he  had  not  made  this  imperaUve  upon 
the  Legislature.  He  professed  his  readiness  to  accommodate  the  representation  of 
every  portion  of  the  State  to  its  circumstances,  and  his  wilUnffness  to  meet  gentle- 
men of  the  West  m  a  fair  spirit  of  compromise,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  (but  not 
of  imagined,  natural  or  divine  right  to  an  equal  representation  ol  equal  numhere). 
He  concluded  the  review  of  his  plan  by  alluding  to  the  vanation  m  the  populatum 
of  the  same  counties  at  different  tunes,  and  then  stated  the  arrangement  he  had  made 
to  meet  this  bv  allowing  the  representation  to  increase  and  diminish  when  circum- 
stances should  require.  i.  v  i      u  r      «u 

Mr.  L.  then  adverted  in  very  forcible  language  to  the  prospect  whicn  lay  belore  tne 
Commonwealth,  should  all  compromise  be  rejected.  He  prolessed  his  great  horror  at 
the  idea  of  a  division  of  the  State :  of  a  civil  war  he  felt  no  fears,  because  the  pre^ 
sure  of  the  General  Government  would  prevent  it,  else  it  would  be  inevitable.  All 
seemed  thus  far  to  have  gone  on  it  as  a  conceded  ground  that  the  West  never  would 
submit,  but  that  the  East  would.  He  repelled  such  an  idea;  said  the  £ast  had  an  al- 
ternative, and  that  he  should  despise  himself  as  a  driveller  if  he  could  see  none.  He 
knew  perfectly  what  it  was.  He  could  not  suppose  the  General  Government  would 
refuse  their  assent  to  a  division  of  the  State,  which  would  break  the  power  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  would  not  be  according  to  their  past  policy  so  to  refuse — and  if  the  State 
should  be  divided  by  the  Ridge,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  Valley  would 
have  to  take  the  same  ground  in  relation  to  the  Trans-AUeghany  countiy,  as  the  low- 
lands were  now  taking  with  the  entire  West. 

Mr.  L.  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his  temper,  and  a  proles- 
■ion  of  his  freedom  firom  every  thing  like  personal  resentment  in  matters  of  public 
concern. 

Mr.  Tyler  said,  that  he  was  in  no  situation  to  address  an  argument  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Hb  state  of  health  rendered  that  impracticable.  He  had  risen  merely  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  references  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  to  himself 
m  common  with  those  who  represented  the  Richmond  district.  The  gentleman  had 
done  him  the  favor  of  submitting  to  his  inspection,  his  scheme  of  Representation  some 
days  before  he  submitted  his  proposition  to  the  House.  When  he  first  stfW  it,  the 
gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had  proposed  to  make  the  whole  district  from  the  New 
Kent  line  below,  a  tabvla  rasa — to  obliterate  the  county  lines,  and  to  form  one  coun^ 
out  of  James  City,  Williamsburg,  York,  Warwick,  and  Elizabeth  City.  To  this  he  • 
had  objected,  and  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  had  readily  acquiesced  in  the  ob- 
jection.    Charles  City  and  New  Kent  were  to  have  a  Delegate  each. 

[Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  it  was  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tyler,  that  New  Kent^  Charles 
Cit^  and  James  City,  were  united  as  an  election  district — and  that  his  plan  had  been 
vaned  in  this;  that  he  had  tlien  intended  to  compose  the  House  of  Delegates  of  one 
hundred  and  twentv-nine  members;  whereas  the  present  proposition  reduced  that 
number  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.] 

Mr.  Tyler  resumed,  that  he  did  make  the  suggestion  mentioned  by  the  gentleman, 
and  he  was  ready  to  avow  his  reasons  for  it  every  where.  The  county  of  Charles 
Citj^  was  the  county  of  his  birth  and  residence ;  but  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  take 
for  it  a  Delegate,  while  one  was  denied  to  Elizabeth  Cfitv,  which  in  his  view,  presented 
much  stronger  claims  to  a  separate  representation.  The  population  of  Ehzabeth  City 
was  greater  than  tliat  of  Charles  City,  and  she  had  also  a  separate  and  distinct  inter* 
est  to  uphold — tile  pilot  interests-one  of  great  importance,  and  which  he  felt  himself 
incapable  of  properly  representing.  In  truth,  the  General  Assembly  had  unifarmly 
delivered  a  carte  blanche  into  tlie  hands  of  her  Delegates  on  that  subject 

He  would  frankly  say,  that  he  approved  of  a  plan  of  countjr  Representation  through- 
out the  State,  based  upon  the  principles  which  had  entered  into  the  plan  of  his  fiioid 
from  Northampton.  He  had  in  fact  come  to  the  House  this  morning  with  such  a  plan ; 
but  that  his  colleagues  had  advised  him  not  to  present  it,^and  he  had  for  the  present, 
abandoned  the  idea  of  doing  so.  He  was  very  unwiUinff  to  disfianchise  any  one  of 
the  counties  of  his  district — but  he  had  shaken  off  the  influences  of  local  attachment, 
and  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  much  upon  the  altar  of  harmony  and  conciliation.  Pam, 
then,  said  he,  must  be  surrendered  to  the  Albanians.  Be  it  so.  Sir,  if  the  surrender 
can  operate  i 
up  in  one  c 

Diaie         anU   l«w   irMA^j%aM\M    ««>jvrjii^v    ^x      VIJV     »#«ai*    \/t     KC^IlhlCIUCIl     BUWWCUVU,   WUJVUMt4   M\    W  ■—  ■■■i  '■ 

the  counties  of  his  district  with  extensive  disfranchisement.  His  district  paid  sn 
amount  of  revenue,  equal  within  a  very  small  fraction,  to  the  amount  paid  by  all  the 
Trans-Alleffhany  country.  The  county  of  his  birth  and  residence,  at  the  hands  of 
whose  inhabitants  he  had  never  received  any  thing  but  acts  of  unmessored  kindness 
and  confidence,  was  to  part  with  its  pohtical  power ;  but  all  this,  nay  more,  he  would 
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part  with  sooner  than  be  instrumental  in  destroying  those  sentiments  of  brotherly 
feeling  which  had  heretofore  bound  the  State  together.  He  was  Virginian  throughout. 
He  acknowledged  no  discrimination  between  those  of  the  new  blood  or  the  oldblood. 
In  all  his  public  course  he  had  acted  in  reference  to  all  Virginia,  and  he  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so— but  he  would  ask  if  he  could  make  the  sacrifices  he  had  indicated , 
what  could  prevent  others  from  harmonising  ? 

.  Before  he  took  his  seat,  he  would  say  that  he  knew  of  no  very  sound  objection  to 
preserving,  if  practicable,  the  county  system.  It  had  worked  well  in  his  own  opinion. 
Was  there  any  cancer  which  required  to  be  cut  out  ?  Warwick  had  been  the  theme  of 
much  rhetorical  display,  and  if  disfranchised,  we  should  destroy  the  most  firuitful 
source  of  popular  eloquence ;  but  he  submitted  it  in  all  candour  to  gentlemen  to  say, 
what  evils  V^arwick  had  ever  done  ?  From  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  she  had  always 
been  the  fond  advocate  of  free  principles,  and  had  contributed  by  her  voice  and  from 
her  purse  to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty.  True ;  she  occupied  a  small  space  upon 
the  map,  but  surely  no  one  would  base  representation  upon  a  territorial  principle, 
without  reference  to  other  considerations — sbe  contained  six  hundred  and  eighty 
white  persons,  and  yet  paid  nearly  one  third  the  tax  paid  by  fourteen  thousand  in  tlie 
populous  county  of  Monongalia.  He  meant  no  invidious  discriminations,  but  merely 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  had  sent  him  there. 

He  concluded  by  expressing  the  sincere  wish  that  the  proposition  then  before  the 
House  would  prove  to  be  the  harbinger  of  an  harmonious  resiilt. 

Mr.  Cookk  said,  that  since  the  various  propositions  for  a  compromise-basis  of  Re- 
presentation had  been  submitted  to  the  House,  he  had,  with  a  view  to  act  advisedly 
on  the  subject,  carefully  examined  and  compared  them  all,  both  as  to  their  principles 
and  their  results.  My  purpose,  at  present,  said  he,  is  to  lay  some  of  these  results  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  principles  involved  in 
three  of  the  plans  at  present  under  consideration.  I  allude  to  those  offered  by  the 
members  from  th&  Middle  and  Western  districts,  by  the  member  from  Northampton, 
and  by  the  member  from  Chesterfield.  In  the  comparison  of  their  plans,  the  first  dif- 
ficulty which  I  encountered,  arose  out  of  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  number  of  the 
Legiilative  bodies,  each  one  varies  from  the  rest :  The  plan  of  the  members  from  the 
Middle  and  Western  districts,  contemplating  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  a  Senate  of  thirty-six:  That  of  the  member  from  Northampton,  a 
House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  a  Senate  of  thirty :  That  of  the 
member  from  Chesterfield,  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  with- 
/>ut  specifying  at  all  the  number  of  the  Senatorial  body.  With  a  view  to  institute  a 
fair  comparison  between  them,  as  to  practical  results,  I  reduced  them  all  to  the  com- 
mon standard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
thirty-six  in  the  Senate.  I  then  applied  the  principle  of  apportiomnerU  pecuhar  to  each 
plan,  to  a  House  of  Dele^tes  and  a  Senate  containing  the  numbers  just  mentioned, 
and  found  that  they  distributed  political  power  to  the  people  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  to  those  West  of  it,  in  the  following  proportions : 

The  plans  of  the  members  firom  the  Middle  and  Western  district,  gives,  in  the 

House  of  Delegates. 

Jifembers. 
To  the  West,  -  -  -  -  -        56 

To  the  East,    -  -  -  -  -  -        64 

Majority  for  the  East,         -  -  -  -  8 

The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  gives,  in  the 

House  of  Delegates. 
To  the  West,  -  -  -  -  -        48 

To  the  East,  -  -  -  -  -        72 

Majority  for  the  East,         -  -  -  -        24 

The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  gives,  in  the 
House  of  Delegates. 
To  the  West,  -  -  -  -  -        48 

To  the  East,  -  -  -  -  "        !^ 

Majority  of  the  East.  -  -  ,-"   .        .    V      ^ 

The  plan  of  the  members  firom  the  Middle  and  Western  districts,  m  the 


Senate  of  thirty-six 
To  the  West, 


13 


To  the  East,  -  -  -  -  -        23 

Majority  for  the  East,         -  -  •  -        10 
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The  plan  of  the  gentleman  fh)m  Chesterfield,  giTes,  in  a 

Sehate  of  thirty-six.  Members. 

To  the  West,  .  -  -  .  14.4  or  14 

To  the  East,  ....  21.6  or  22 

Majority  for  the  East,         -  -  -  -         8 

The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  gives,  in  a 
Senatis  of  thirty-six. 
To  the  West,  ....  15.6  or  16 

To  the  East,  ....  90.4  or  20 

Majority  for  the  East,         -  -  -  -  4 

Having  presented  these  practical  resuligf  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  they 
«hall  be  very  brief,  on  the  principle  of  apportionment  on  which  these  plans  are  formed, 
or  by  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  modified.  That  proposed  by  the  Middle  and  West- 
em  districts,  requires  little  or  no  explanation.  It  was  first  proposed,  in  efiect,  by  the 
worthy  member  from  Goochland,  (Gov.  Pleasants,)  on  the  1st  ultimo,  and  has  oeen 
ever  smce  under  the  view  of  the  Committee.  It  proposes  Federal  numbers  as  the 
basis  of  Representotion  in  the  Senate,  and  white  population  as  the  basis  in  the  House 
of  Delegates.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  basis  of  white  population 
in  the  Senate,  lon^  and  strenuously  contended  for  by  the  members  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  districts,  has  been  abandoned,  on  the  principle  of  compromise.  They 
have  also  abandoned,  on  the  same  principle,  their  favorite  number  of  twenty-four  fin* 
the  Senate,  and  have  proposed  that  it  shall  consist  of  thirty-siz.  They  have  added  to 
their  plan  a  decennial  assessment  of  all  the  lands  in  the  Commonwealth  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, as  a  fit  accompaniment  for  the  decennial  apportionment  of  Representation,  which 
they  consider  an  essential  feature  in  any  just  plan  for  the  distribution  of  political  power, 
in  a  country  whose  population  is  increasing,  in  the  different  sections,  in  such  unequal 
ratios. 

In  considering  tlie  principle  of  apportummenl  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  gentle- 
man firom  Northampton,  the  first  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  it  operates  only  infutttro, 
mad  is  not  adhered  to  at  all  in  the  actual  distribution  of  power  made  in  pretenti.  His 
actual  distribution  is  an  arbitrary  <m«,  and  more  favourable  to  the  West  than  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield.  His  principle  of  future  apportionment,  is  on  the 
contrary,  less  favourable  than  that  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  has  founded  his  actual  apportion- 
meiit  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  to  contend,  that  his  princinle 
was  more  favourable  to  the  West,  than  that  of  his  friend  from  Chesterfield,  and  tnat 
it  derived  this  advantage  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  introduced  a  third  ele- 
ment into  its  constitution;  firom  the  circumstance  of  his  proposing  **  a  fair  average 
of  the  three  ratios,  viz :  1st,  of  white  population ;  2d,  of  white  population  and  taxa- 
tion combined ;  and  3d,  of  Federal  numbers ;"  while  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield  proposes  the  average  of  two  ratios  only,  that  of  white  population,  and 
that  of  white  population  and  taxation  combined.  In  other  words,  he  contends,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  third  element,  of  Federal  numbers,  renders  his  average  more 
favourable  to  the  West,  than  the  average  of  the  gentleman  fix>m  Chesterfield. 

But,  in  this  he  is  clearly  mistaken.  A  comparison  of  the  two  principles,  through 
the  medium  of  their  results,  will  shew  that  his  is  less  fiivourable  to  the  West,  than  t&A 
of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield. 

Take,  for  example,  the  calculation  made  by  the  Chief  Justice,  (and  printed  for  tb« 
use  of  the  Committee,)  of  the  resuUs  of  his  principle,  which  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  when  applied  to  a  House  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  members.  He  tells  you,  and  correctly,  I  doubt  not,  that  in  such  a  Houm 
the  West  would  be  entitled. 

On  the  basis  of  white  population,  to  members         .....  53 

On  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  to  .....  40 

On  the  average  of  the  two,  to  *  -  -  .  -  -  46| 

Now,  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  the  basis  of  Fecferal  numbers,  and  the  bssis 
of  white  population  and  taxation  combined,  are  practically,  and  in  results,  the  same — 
in  other  words,  that  either  basis  would  ^ve  to  the  West  forty-six  members,  and  no 
more,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Taking  this  as  true,  let  us  see  how  the 
tkrujfold  average  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  will  operate  on  the  people  of 
the  West     They  will  be  entitled. 

On  the  basis  of  white  population,  to  .....  53 

On  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  to  .....  40 

On  the  basis  of  white  population  and  taxation  combined,  again  to  *  40 

Total,  -----  133 

Divide  by  three,  to  attain  the  "  fair  average  of  the  three  raUoe,"  as  proposed 

by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  and  you  have        -  -  .  44} 
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Thus,  hh  tkree-foid  ayerag©  givea  to  the  people  of  the  West  hoo  and  one-sixth  mem- 
hera  less  than  the  two-fold  ratio  of  the  ffentJeman  from  Chesterfield.  And  thus  for  the 
plainest  reason  in  the  world,  he  introouces  two  elements  into  hb  average,  unfavour- 
able to  the  Western  people,  viz :  Federal  numbers,  and  taxation  and  popuration  com- 
bined ;  whereas,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  introduces  only  one  unfavourable 
element — ^the  favourable  element  of  white  population  being  common  to  both.  His 
principle,  then,  of  future  apportionment,  is  worse  than  the  principle  of  actual  appor- 
tionment resorted  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  as  it  regards  the  interests  of 
the  Western  people.  His  actual  distribution,  in  presmti,  is,  in  regard  to  the  Senate, 
more  favourable  to  the  West,  being,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  merely  arbitrary,  and  not 
in  any  manner  conformable  to  his  principle  of  future  apportionment. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  his  plan  for  re-apportioning  political  power,  at  some 
future  period.  Is  it  not  a  strong  objection  to  that  plan,  in  tne  eyes  of  the  Western 
people,  that  its  execution  is  left  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  an  Eastern  majority  in 
Doth  of  the  Le|ri8lative  bodies.^    Let  us  examine  his  third  resolution. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  re-arrange  the  representation 
in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fair 

average  of  the  following  ratios,  viz :  Ist,  of  white  population  \  2d,  of  white  popula- 
tion and  taxation  combined  ;  3d,  of  Federal  numbers." 

Does  he  suppose,  that  the  people  of  the  West  will  regard,  with  a  ftvourable  eye, 
a  plan  for  a  re-apportionment  of  representation — for  an  adaptation  of  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  to  their  comparatively  fast  increasing  population — which  may  or  may 
not  be  carried  into  execution  at  the  will  and  pleasure  ot  an  Easteiii  majority  in  both 
of  the  Legislative  Houses .'  Does  he  not  perceive,  that  if  his  plan  were  carried  into 
fuil  efiect  at  present,  and  if  it  should  be  found  some  five  or  ton  years  hence,  that  from 
the  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  Western  population,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
State  are  very  unequally  represented,  the  Western  people  will  call  loudly  for  a  re- 
apportionment ^  And  if  the  people  of  the  East,  acting  on  the  principle  which  he  and 
his  friends  insist  is  the  ereat  master-spring  of  human  actions— I  mean  on  the  princi- 
ple of  selfishness — should  refuse  to  re-apportion  representation,  would  not  the  same 
divisions — ^the  same  sectional  animosities — the  same  discord  and  confusion,  be  re- 
produced,  which  we  are  seeking  to  heal,  and  to  prevent  in  all  time  to  come .'  In  a 
word,  are  not  the  seeds  of  new  discord,  of  new  dissentions,  sowed  in  the  very  act  by 
which  existing  dissentions  are  sought  to  be  removed  ?  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  he 
fairly  and  honestly  seeks  to  provide,  not  only  for  present  exigencies,  but  for  future 
tranquillity,  I  recommend  these  questions  to  his  grave  and  considerate  reflection. 

In  commenting  on  the  objections  to  his  plan  for  the  future  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, I  have  anticipated  some  of  those,  which  apply  with  equal  force  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield.  The  prospective  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
West  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  is  made  in  his  plan  too,  to  depend  on  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  an  overwhelming  Eastern  majority  in  both  of  the  Legislative  bodies. 
He  gives  power  to  the  Legislature  to  create  eight  Western  counties,  and  to  confer  one 
Representative  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  each  of  these  new  counties.  But  doee 
he  forget  how  often  he  has  told  us,  and  with  what  emphatic  earnestness,  that  he  will 
pat  his  rights  in  the  power  of  no  tnon,  unless  it  be  clearly  the  interest  of  that  man  to 
exercise  that  jMfwer  to  his  advantage — or  at  least  with  fairness  ?  And  does  he  not 
perceive,  that  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  Eastern  people,  or  that,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciple, of  the  selfishness  of  man,  they  will  think  it  their  interest,  to  refuse  to  create 
these  Western  counties,  and  thus  give  additional  power  to  the  rival  section  of  the 
Commonwealth .'  May  we  not,  on  his  own  principles,  entertain  a  well-grounded  ap- 
prehension, that  the  people  of  the  East  will  so  refuse  ?  And  if  they  do,  will  not  the 
clamours  of  the  West  be  as  loud  as  ever  ?  Will  they  not  again  call  for  a  Convention 
to  redress  their  grievances  ?  Is  it  not  better,  I  ask  him  in  sober  seriousness,  to  make 
lus  proposed  re-apportionment  imperative  on  the  Lemslative  bodies,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent, as  fitr  as  the^  can  be  prevented,  all  future  trouble  and  dissention  f  And  I  would 
further  ask  him,  if  it  would  not  be  more  just,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  Western 
people,  to  apply  to  future  apportionments  tne  same  principle  of  the  two-fold  average, 
ov  which  he  now  regulates  the  actual  distribution  ot  poliucal  power  .^  If  that  princi- 
ple be  more  just,  and  fair,  and  honourable,  as  1  doubt  not  he  thinks  it  is,  will  it  not  be 
eqoally  just,  and  fair,  and  honourable,  in  all  time  to  come.?  Is  he  willing,  that  his 
scheme  of  representation  shall  be  considered  a  mere  temporary  expedient  lor  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  differences,  while  it  holds  out  the  certain  evidence  of  creating 
future  quarrels,  and  of  embroiling  the  Commonwealth  by  a  new  struggle  for  power? 
These  are  gmve  and  serious  questions,  and  worthy  of  his  attentive  consideration. 

But,  is  there  not  another  feature  in  his  scheme  of  future  apportionment,  which  will 
seem  odious  to  the  people  of  the  West.? 

He  gives  power  to  the  Legislative  bodies  to  add  twentv-faur  members  to  the  House 
of  Delegates,  whenever,  and  from  whatever  ouarter  of  toe  Commonwealth,  it  may  to 
them  teem  fit,  provided  three-ffths  of  each  House  of  the  Liegislature  shall  concur  in 
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the  meosare.  These  twenty-four  members  ma^^  be  derived  from  the  extreme  West,  or 
from  the  extreme  Eaatj  or  all  from  the  East,  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  thru-Mhs  of  the 
Legislative  bodies.  And,  in  this  actual  apportionment  of  the  number  of  Representap 
tives  in  those  bodies,  he  gives  vwre  than  three-fifths  to  the  country  East  of  the  Ridge. 
Ue  thus  gives  to  the  Eastern  people  the  -power ^  at  the  same  time  that  he  holds  out  to 
them  the  strongest  temptation,  to  re-establish  a  greater  inequality  of  representation  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  than  has  ever  existed  in  the  Commonwealth — a  greater 
inequality  of  representation  than  that  which  has  produced  all  the  dissentions,  all  the 
turmoils,  the  existence  of  which,  at  present,  he  regards  with  so  much  horror. 

In  short,  Sir,  what  would  it  avail,  if  we,  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  were  to 
accept  a  compromise  like  this,  which  would  be  rejected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all 
the  West. 

1  have  thus  stated,  respectfully,  but  frankly,  the  objections  which  seem  to  me  ceo- 
elusive  against  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  proposed  schemes  of  compromise,  in 
their  present  form.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  nevertheless  offered  m  the  spirit 
of  conciliation,  I  submit  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  offered  them,  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  render  them  more  palatable  to  the  great  section 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  which  they  are  offered. 

Mr.  Upshur  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cooke : 

Mr.  Chairman, — 1  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr. 
Cooke)  with  peculiar  pleasure.  I  perfectly  understand,  and  I  am  fully  able  to  appre- 
ciate, the  conciliatory  temper  in  which  they  were  offered.  If  there  be  no  other  ob- 
jections to  my  scheme,  than  those  which  he  has  urged,  1  can  remove  them  aU  so 
easily,  that  I  am  not  without  hope  of  ultimately  receiving  his  support.  One  con- 
sideration there  is,  which  would  weaken  this  hope,  if  I  dianot  know  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick  to  be  superior  to  all  views  of  a  personal  kind,  when  opposed  to  his 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  to  the  obvious  interests  of  the  Common wealtn.  The  gen- 
tleman has  himself  offered  a  plan  of  compromise,  which  has  not  yet  been  called  up 
for  consideration,  and  which  he  doubtless  believes  to  be  preferable  to  that  now  before 
us.  Ue  proposes  to  organize  the  House  of  Delegates  upon  the  basis  of  white  popula- 
tion, and  the  Senate  upon  that  of  Federal  numbers ;  increasing  the  Senate  to  thirty- 
six,  but  conferring  on  it  no  additional  Legislative  powers,  and  preserving  its  present 
organization  in  all  other  respects.  Before  I  proceed  to  remove  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  permit  me  to  remark, 
that  the^scheme  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  es  a  substitute  for  it,  is 
in  fact,  no  compromise  at  all.  The  term  compromise,  necessarily  implies  a  surrend^ 
of  something  which  the  party  has  power  to  retain,  in  consideration  of  something  to 
be  surrendered  to  it  in  return.  Now,  no  fact  can  be  better  established  than  this,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  our  Session  to  this  hour,  the  advocates  of  the  basis  of 
white  population,  have  not  been  able  to  carry  that  principle  for  the  Senate.  TTiey 
have  at  all  times  been  able  to  carry  their  principle  ror  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
we,  to  carry  ours  for  the  Senate.  What  then  do  they  offer  us  under  the  name  of  com- 
promise ?  Nothing  more  than  this,  Sir,  that  they  will  consent  that  we  shall  retain 
what  we  already  possess,  and  what  they  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  power  to  take 
away  from  us.  1  will  not  enquire  whether  the  terms  thus  offered,  are  ftir,  just  and 
equsl,  or  not;  I  will  not  debate  the  terms  of  a  compromise,  where  no  compromise  is 
offered.  It  would,  indeed,  better  deserve  that  name,  if  gentlemen  would  surrender 
the  Senate  to  us  to  be  organized  in  all  respects,  upon  our  own  principles,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  similar  surrender  on  our  part,  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  them.  Even 
this  would  not  be  perfectly  equal,  but  we  should  not  hesitate  to  meet  them  on  tb«t 

Sound.  This,  however,  they  will  not  consent  to,  nor  do  they  propose  to  yield  nnj 
ing  whatever,  except  preciseljr  that  which  we  alreadv  possess,  and  that  which  their 
consent  will  not  give  us  eitlier  in  neater  degree,  or  m  greater  security.  1  entreat 
gentlemen  to  reflect  on  this.  We  have  undoubted  proof  that  in  manv  parts  of  ^Sbm 
Commonwealth,  the  people  have  taken  this  subject  into  their  own  hands.  We  are 
but  their  agents,  their  servants,  bound  to  obey  their  will.  It  is  known  that  the  changes 
which  have  already  taken  place,  have  all  been  in  fivor  of  Eastern  principles,  and 
such,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  all  future  changes  be.  Suppose,  Sir,  that 
the  sceptre  should  pass  over  to  us ;  suppose  that  we  should  have,  as  we  probably  shall 
have,  power  to  carry  our  principle  not  for  the  Senate  only,  but  for  both  Houses  of  the 
Genend  Assembly.  Can  gentlemen  imagine  that  we  shall  be  restrained  from  doing 
BO,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick .'  Can  we 
feel  under  any  obligation  to  remiin  from  the  exercise  of  our  power  to  its  full  extent, 
merely  because  gentlemen  who  could- n^t  restrain  us,  have  consented  that  we  sboold 
exercise  that  power  in  less  degree  ?     What  equivalent  can  be  demanded,  where 


nothing  is  tendered.^    How  can  gentlemen  expect  forbearance  from  us,  after  having 
rejected  all  terms  of  compromise  tendered  by  us,  without  having  offered  on  their  part, 

any  other  temM  whi«H  w«  ^*«  .^^,a -.^  .*  _ii ,     t.\  impoemble,  Sir^-^ 

iver,  gentlemen 
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any  other  tenns  which  we  can  regard  as  compromise  at  all  ?    It  is  unpossible,  Sir,"aiU 

1  entreat  gentiemen  to  be  assured,  that  it  is  imposeible.    If,  however,  gentlemen  slaB 
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meet  nson  the  tenns,  offered  by  ourselves ;  terms  which  demand  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple,  and  which  are  no  otherwise  unequal,  than  as  they  operate  more  for  their  ad- 
vantage than  for  ours;  then,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  Aiture  condition  of  partieB,we 
shall  teel  under  an  absolute  obligation  to  adhere  to  our  agreement.  This  will  certainly 
be  my  own  feeling,  and  I  think  I  nia^  safely  affirm  tfiit  it  will  be  the  feeling  of  aU 
those  who  act  with  me.  This  view  of  the  subject  certainly  demands  the  grave  con- 
sideration of  all  those,  who  are  seeking  in  good  faith  an  amicable  arrangement  of  our 
present  differences. 

The  jgentleman  from  Frederick  has  endeavored  to  shew,  that  the  average  of  three 
ratios,  is  less  fiivorable  to  the  West,  than  the  average  of  two.     So  far  as  the  present 
time  la  concerned,  he  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  the  difference  is  precisely  what  he 
states  it  to  be.     1  distinctly  admitted  this  in  the  exposition  which  I  gave  <^  this 
measure,  when  it  was  first  called  up  for  consideration.    Two  of  the  ratios,  in  the 
presemt  condition  of  the  country,  are  favorable  to  the  East,  and  of  course,  the  combi- 
nation of  those  two,  with  an<^er  less  favorable  to  them,  must  produce  a  present  re- 
sult correspondently  favorable.     But  it  is  for  gentlemen  to  choose  between  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  all  future  time.     One  thing  is  certain.     If  the  Wc  '  ^ 
milted  to  be,  acquiring  more  rapidly  than  the  East,  all  the  elements 
precisely  in  proportion  as  you  multiply  those  elements,  will  you  ac 
gross  and  hasten  the  period  at  which  their  power  will  preponderate 
IB  a  topic  which  I  have  no  disposition  to  press.     If  the  arguments 
ready  offered,  have  failed  to  convince,  I  have  nothing  now  to  add  t« 
that  I  will  not  be  instrumental  in  farcing  a  benefit  upon  reluctant 
men  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  carve  for  themselves.     My  three  ratio 
and  I  do  in  my  conscience  believe  that  it  is  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  West,  to  re- 
tain every  one  of  them.    But  if  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  this  combination  was 
designed,  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  I  will  unite  with  them  in  erasing  from  the  ratios, 
moy  one  which  may  be  most  obnoiious  to  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  suj^Kwing,  that  the 
scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh^  is  more  favorable  to  the 
West  than  my  own.     The  difference  between  them,  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
three  ratios  instead  of  two,  upon  future  apportionments  of  Representation,  I  have  al- 
ready explained.    There  is  an  equally  obvious  difference,  if  we  consider  the  two 
iK^iemes  only  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  power  at  the  present  time.    It  is 
true  that  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield 
gives  to  the  West,  two  members  and  a  fraction  more  than  my  own ;  that  is,  there  is 
a  difference  of  about  one  sixtieth  part  of  that  House,  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  the 
ffentleman  from  Chesterfield.    But  his  principle,  apolied  to  the  Senate,  gives  to  the 
West  four  members  less  than  mine ;  that  is,  nearly  one  eighth  of  that  House  in 
fiiTor  of  my  scheme.     The  gentleman  from  Frederick  would  not  have  failed  to 
discover  this,  had  he  applied  the  principle  of  the  gentleman  horn  Chesterfield  to 
the  Senate.    He  is  equally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  my  arrangement  of  the  Senate 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  not  according  to  my  own  principle.    It  is  true  that  the  re- 
sults do  not  precisely  illustrate  the  principle,  but  the  reason  of  this  was  fully  explained 
by  me,  in  the  opening  erf"  this  subject  a  day  or  two  a^.    In  carrying  out  my  calcu- 
lations, I  found  a  fraction  of  half  a  member  in  each  oi  the  four  mat  districts,  and  in 
every  instance,  not  in  the  Senate  only,  but  in  the  Plouse  of  Delegates  also,  the  frac- 
tions were  taken  from  the  East  and  given  to  the  West.     Hence  it  is,  that  thirteen 
Senators  are  assiffued  to  the  two  districts  West  of  the  Ridge,  instead  of  twelve,  which 
is  their  just  number.    This  arrangement,  suggested  by  a  desire  to  reconcile  the  West 
to  this  reasonable  plan  of  compromise,  and  prompted  by  the  most  friendly  feeling  to« 
'wards  that  country,  presents  the  only  instance,  or  the  only  reason  for  a  departure 
from  my  strict  prmciple  in  its  application  to  practice. 

X  have  but  one  other  remark  to  make  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  some  gentlemen,  too  plain  for  argument, — ^manifest  upon  the  very  face  of 
wny  proposition,  that  it  must  be  less  favorable  to  them  than  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohesterfield,  since  1  have  taken  tico  ratios  favorable  to  the  East,  and  he  only  one. 
Gentlemen  fall  into  this  mistake,  by  forgetting  the  precise  character  of  the  object  we 
are  pursuing.  We  are  engaged  in  an  arithmetical  process,  by  which  we  propose  to 
mrriwe  at  an  average  of  certain  given  quantities.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  you  mul- 
tiply those  quantities,  you  necessarily  increase  your  divisor,  hut  you  do  not  TUcessarUy 
ebange  your  quotient.  Let  me  illustrate  by  an  example.  Suppose  that  each  of  the 
three  ratios  before  us  is  equal  to  three ;  then,  to  obtain  the  average  of  two  of  them,  you 
divide  their  sum,  which  is  six,  by  two,  and  your  Quotient  is  three.  To  obtain  the 
average  of  aU  of  them,  you  divide  their  sum,  which  is  nine,  by  three,  and  your  quo- 
tient here  also,  is  three.  Thus  if  the  ratios  before  us  were  all  precisely  equal,  it  is 
evitleat  that  the  result,  with  reference  to  the  present  distribution  of  power,  would  be 
iH^easely  the  same,  whether  the  average  were  taken  of  two,  or  of  three  of  those  ra- 
^—       In  point  of  fbct,  however,  they  are  not  equal.    Popuktion  and  taxaUon  com- 
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bined,  give  very  nearly  the  same  result  with  Federal  inunbere,  and  thete  two  may 
tlierefore  be  assumed  as  equal.  But,  white  population  is  much  more  iayorable  to  the 
West  tlian  either  of  the  otlier  ratios ;  and  the  difference  in  the  averages,  is  precisely 
the  loss  sustained  in  this  largest  ratio,  bv  taking  three  as  the  divisor  mstead  of  two. 
The  mode  of  operation  and  Uie  reason  of  the  result,  must  be  manifest  to  every  arithr 
metician. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick  urges  a  still  farther  objection  to  my  scheme,  founded 
on  the  Fact  that  it  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  whether  to  re-amn^ 
the  Representation  at  any  future  time,  or  not;  and  he  argues,  that  as  the  majority  in 
the  Legblature  must  be  with  the  East,  according  to  any  plan  of  present  apportion- 
ment. It  will  be  in  tlie  power  of  that  majority,  by  refusing  to  re-apportion,  to  with- 
hold forever  from  the  West,  all  benefit  of  the  rule.  It  did  not  enter  into  my  contem- 
plation, Sir,  that  any  future  Legislature  of  Virginia  could  so  far  misunderstand  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  expression,  as  to  be  guiltv  of  such  gross  injustice.  In  adopt- 
ing tlie  particular  phraseology  before  you,  1  had  no  object  in  view  but  this.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  as  probable,  nay,  almost  certain, — that  it  would  be  found,  at  some  fiitore 
period  designated  for  re-apportionment  of  Representation, — ^that  no  change  had  oc- 
curred in  the  relative  condition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  render 
such  re-apportionment  necessary.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  and  not  doubting  that 
the  Legislature  would  be  disposed  at  all  times,  and  in  good  faith,  to  carry  the  Consti- 
tution into  effect,  according  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning,  I  saw  some  convenience 
and  no  danger,  in  trusting  tlie  subject  to  Legislative  discretion.  I  have  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  other  gentlemen  in  thb  respect.  I  will 
therefore.  Sir,  with  the  leave  of  the  Committee,  strike  out  the  words,  "  have  power 
to,"  so  as  to  leave  it  mandatory  upon  the  Legislature  to  re-apportion  the  RepresentA- 
tion  at  stated  periods. 

I  have  thus  endeavored.  Sir,  by  a  candid  exposition  of  my  plan,  to  obviate  «U  the 
objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick.  It  would  rejoice  me  to  believe,  thai  he 
is  reconciled,  i^jaoi  convinced,  and  tliat  we  may  yet  hope  for  his  co-operation  in  set- 
tling, upon  the  simple  plan  before  you,  this  distressing  and  oppressive  contest.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  compromise  I  have  offered  is  in  substance  and  in  truth, a 
compromise  of  principICf  and  being  so,  we  must  submit  to  the  consequences,  let  them 
fall  as  they  may.  If,  in  the  application  of  a  just  principle,  an  inequality  of  political 
power  shall  be  the  result,  it  will  only  prove  tliat  the  party  which  enjoys  the  supe- 
riority, ought  to  enjoy  it,  and  the  opposing  party,  cannot,  of  course,  have  any  TOod 
reason  to  complain.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  practical  majority  of  the  East 
will  be  very  small.  The  line  of  separation  between  parties,  is  not  a  geographical,  boi 
a  political  line.  Many  counties  lying  immediately  under  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  are  essentially  Western  in  their  interests,  and  consequently,  in  their  po- 
litical views.  These,  therefore,  must  be  counted  to  the  West,  as  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  thus  it  is,  that  the  apparent  superiority  of  the  East  dwindles  into  nothing, 
and  cannot  be  seriously  felt  in  tlie  operations  of  Government. 

But,  Sir,  all  enquiries  of  this  sort,  are  unworthy  of  the  occasion.  I  again  entreat 
gentlemen  not  to  confine  their  views  to  present  results.  Let  us  venture  to  hope  that 
we  are  laboring  for  distant  times,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  accommodate  our  systems  to 
all  the  probable  changes  which  those  times  will  produce.  I  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mend the  spirit  which  characterized  the  remarks  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Charles 
City,  (Mr.  Tyler.)  Like  him,  I  am  laboring  for  all  Virginia,  and  dear  to  me  as  is  the 
hope  tliat  my  own  native  county  may  have  her  separate  Representation  under  the 
new  OonsUtution,  I  will  not  permit  that,  nor  any  other  consideration  merely  local 
or  temporary,  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  a  just,  fair,  and  wise  arrauMment  of  thi»  per- 
plexing subject  J      J        »  6 

Mr.  DoDDRiDOE  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,--!  certainly  did  not  expect  to  say  one  word  more  on  the  bans  of 
Representation.  I  had  supposed  untU  yesterday,  that  every  member  coniddered  the 
argument  as  at  an  end,  and  all  that  remained  was  to  give  our  votes  finally.  Afler  a 
session  of  nine  weeks  we  ought,  if  ever,  to  have  made  up  our  minds,  so  far  as  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  altering  Uiem  bv  farther  discussion. 

rvW.iu  -'  *^^,"H^n<^«  "^^^"^  minutes.  The  genUeman  from  Northampton  says,  ibe 
r,«  1  •  *T^  *S  ^*'*  M<>"««  o^  Delegates  is  in  the  power  of  Uie  West,  and  the  Federal 
wL  f?  ??"*.^  *  V^*  P^^®'  ^^  ^®  E««t-  This,  he  says,  has  been  the  case  for  • 
be  no  ?®*  ."^®^®Sf®  concludes,  that  acceding  to  these  bases  respectively,  wooM 

knew  \tyuu'^\  7^^  genUeman  is  mistaken.  I  had  suppoeedevery  member 
seveTnl  n?  t!!  "^.^  Torty-nine  members  voted  for  our  basis  in  the  Lower  House,  y^ 
yo»  all  know  they  are  not^°  ^'^^^  *  ''^''^  ^  ^®  Senate.    They  are  not  committod— 

^«^have  Tml^r\!^ll^f^  "^^tl  "^^"^^  *^^  ^^«  situation  of  parties  in  the  Conventk-i? 

*°»endment  onoS  ^rV^  ^T  ^°",*^'  *"'*  ^^^  a»  ^  the  other.     We  cannot  adopt  an 

^  principles  wiUiout  your  consent,  nor  can  you  on  your  priucipte" 
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'Wiftoat  ottrt.  Neither  of  us  can  stir  without  the  other ;  we  cannot  move  one  etep 
without  compromise.  This  view  of  our  situation  has  induced  me,  (I  only  speak  for  my- 
self,) to  accede  to  the  Federal  number  in  tlie  Senate,  on  securing  the  white  basis  in  the 
Lower  House.  When  I  agree,  even  to  this,  1  do  not  certainly  know  that  my  constit- 
uents would  accept  a  Constitution  founded  on  that  agreement.  But  1  do  know,  they 
never  will  accept  one  in  the  least  decree  acknowledging  a  mixed  basis  in  the  House 
of  Delegates.    It  would  be  idle  to  olier  one  to  them.     They  must  and  would  reject  it. 

"N^e  are  warned  of  the  awful  consequences  of  parting,  without  coming  to  some  agree- 
ment. This  warning  voice  sounds  both  ways.  The  argument  is  a  two-edged  sword ; 
it  cuts  both  ways,  and  it  behooves  us  to  reflect  well  on  whose  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility will  rest  It  will  not  be  taken  amiss  if  I  should  say,  that  in  every  proposition 
for  accommodating  our  differences,  except  that  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Fre- 
derick, there  is  one  district  which  is  to  furnish  the  sacrifice  required  for  peace.  1  need 
not  say,  that  is  the  district  West  of  the  Alleghany ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  candour  and  decision  of  others. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  his  first  argument  on  the  basis,  declared  that 
a  Gk>vemment  in  this  State,  founded  on  the  right  of  numbers  of  white  population, 
would  be  such  a  cruel,  intolerable,  and  insupportable  tyranny,  as  no  man  ever"  did, 
could  or  would  submit  to.  About  seventy  hours  since,  and  again  to-day,  tliat  gentle- 
man has  reoeated  this  declaration.  Such,  then,  is  tlie  deliberate  judgment  of  that  gen- 
tleman. The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  (Mr.  Randolph,)  with  equalcandour  declared 
yesterday,  that  any  Constitution,  which  would  establish  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
tiie  basis  of  free  white  numbers,  would  be  a  Jacobinia'd  Government,  to  which  he  ne- 
ver could  submit.  Those  gentlemen  occupy,  and  deservedly,  a  large  space  in  this 
House,  and  in  public  opinion.  On  this  ground,  the  latter  gentleman  planted  his  staff, 
and  nailed  his  na^.  As  I  view  tilings,  gentlemen  have  a  rijght  to  maintain  as  tlie^ 
do,  that  our  doctrines  tend  to  anarchy,  despotism,  or  Jacobinism,  and  to  support  their 
opinions  by  fur  argument ;  in  doing  so,  they  give  no  cause  of  personal  oflence.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  wive  a  right  to  maintain  that  tlieir  doctrines  so  to  build  up  an  oli- 
garchy of  wealth.  Here,  then,  we  stand  on  equal  ground.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
uankness,  that  animates  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  I  now  say,  and  for  the  last 
time,  that  yielding  us  the  free  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  with  a  new  ap- 
portionment of  Representation  after  the  next  Census,  and  periodical  enumerations  and 
apportionments,  I  will  yield  the  Federal  number  in  the  Senate.  Further  than  this  1 
will  never  go,  and  here  I  nail  my  flag. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 

There  are  three  possible  results  to  our  deliberations.  One  of  these  is  certain.  The 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  probable,  is  an  adjournment  without  doing  any  thing.  The 
second,  an  agreement  by  the  West  to  join  the  East,  in  forming  a  Constitution,  which 
the  people  must  reject.  The  third,  and  that  which  I  think  will  happen,  it  the  first 
does  not,  that  the  members  from  the  East  will  act  for  themselves,  and  tender  to  the 
people  what  shall  seem  to  them  most  advisable. 

Of  these  three  results,  the  first  would  tend  to  the  least  present  commotion.  We 
would  return  to  our  subjection  under  the  present  Government.  We  would  labour  for 
a  while  under  the  inequality  of  which  we  complain,  and  which  we  came  here  to  re- 
move. This  inequality  would  be  tlie  less  odious,  as  the  principles  on  which  it  rests, 
are  not  of  your  own  assumption.  Your  power  came  to  you  by  descent,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  and  fortuitous  circumstances,  of  changes,  of  settlement,  population 
and  wealth.  The  second  result,  I  cannot  contemplate  without  dismay.  May  1  ask 
my  Western  brethren,  who  of  them  feels  that  he  has  power  from  his  constituents 
to  adopt  in  both  Houses,  any  mixed  basis  whatever?  Do  we  not  all  know  that  such  a 
basis  would  not,  ought  not,  and  could  not  be  accepted  ?  And  surely,  the  rejection  of 
our  work  by  our  own  constituents,  would  leave  the  public  mind  more  exasperated 
than  we  are  now  prepared  to  anticipate.  Should  gentlemen  from  the  East  do  what 
they  have  power  to  ao,  the  responsibility  will  be  their  own.  It  is  vain  to  conceal  it  j 
they  have  power  to  do  in  this  Convention  what  they  please,  unless  some  of  them 
riiould  change  their  minds.  Let  them  throw  out  for  consideration,  a  Constitution 
formed  by  themselves — they  will  consecrate  their  own  power,  and  their  unequal  rule 
will  be  the  result  of  their  own  conduct— of  principles  assumed  and  enlbrced,  by  them- 
selves, for  which  they  will  be  responsible. 

The  most  favorable  proposition  for  the  West,  is  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond (Chief  Justice  Mfarshall.)  The  ratio  of  Representation  proposed  by  him,  is  to 
be  composed  of  all  free  whites,  and  three-tenths  of  all  people  of  colour,  bond  and  free. 
I  request  gentlemen  from  the  West  to  look  at  this.  The  whole  slave  population,  is 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety -four;  of  this,  a  balance 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventv-three,  is  owned^ 
in  the  East.  Add  to  this,  the  balance  of  free  people  of  colour  in  the  East,  which  is^ 
twenty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  they  have  a  balance  of  co- 
loured population,  bond  and  free,  in  the  East,  of  three  hundred  and  se^g-^^^ou- 
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sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  three-tentha  of  which ,  it  is  propo§ed  to  add  to  A« 
Eastern  white  population,  which,  by  adding  to  it  the  present  majority  of  white  inha^ 
bitantfl,  of  forty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty,  wiU  giye  the  East  a  majoiity 
of  one  hundred  and  fiily-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five ;  placing  us  nearly 
back  to  our  condition  in  1790. 

Who  of  us  can  venture  to  propose  such  a  scheme  to  our  constituento? 

In  these  remarks,  I  assume  the  estimate  of  the  Auditor,  as  sufficiently  aeeinite  $ok 
the  present  purpose— and  if  not,  whose  fault  is  it,  that  this  Convention  is  not  in  poa- 
^ession  of  an  official  table  of  population  ?  The  fitult  is  not  that  of  the  West,  but  of  a 
pubHc  body  not  now  existing,  which  forced  us  here  on  the  Census  of  1810,  and  pur- 
posely kept  from  our  eyes  a  true  return  of  the  present  population. 

Unless  gentlemen  accept  our  peace-offering— unless  they  will  accept  the  ona  oasis 
in  the  Senate,  and  yield  our  claim  in  the  other  House,  I  can  see  no  good  as  likely  to 
result  from  our  labours.    We  shall  do  nothing,  but  continue  to  exasperate  each  other. 

Mr.  Ramdolph  said,  it  was  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  and  equally  unfei^ed  sur- 
prise, he  perceived  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  had  so  lar  rscon- 
ciled  himself  to  the  good  old  Constitution,  with  all  the  burdens  and  privations  it  im- 
posed, and  against  which  he  had  waged  an  unrelenting  war  from  the  first  dajf  the 
Convention  had  been  sitting  until  now :  And  he  rose  to  express  his  unfeigned  saUs&e- 
tion,  and  equal  surprise  that  he,  the  gentleman,  had  made  the  discovery  that  be  couM 
live  comfortably  and  happily  under  mis  old  Constitution}  all  the  clamour  which  had 
been  raised  against  it  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

A  little  while  ago,  and  the  Constitution,  in  the  eyes  of  that  gentleman,  was  oae 
mass  of  political  deformi^,  but  now  it  seemed  that  the  gentleman  on  a  nearer  ap> 
proach  had  inverted  his  glass,  and  had  discovered  that  ite  features,  if  not  perfectijr 
beautiful,  were  at  least  such  as  to  constitute  it  a  companion  which  any  man  might 
feel  himself  happy  and  honoured  to  hve  with. 

But,  the  main  object  for  which  he  had  risen,  was  to  assure  the  genUemaa  fren 
Brooke,  for  whose  conciliatory  manner,  observed  throughout  the  entire  course  of  this 
debate,  he  offered  him  his  most  sincere  and  respectful  acknowledgfments,  that  if  there 
was  one  member  on  that  side  of  the  House,  who,  while  he  protested  against  having  a 
Constitution  forced  down  their  throats  by  a  bare  majority,  would  undertake  to  do  that 
to  others  which  he  would  not  suffer  others  to  do  to  him,  such  a  man  abould  never 
have  his  vote :  so  far  as  depended  upon  him,  no  other  Constitution  than  that  which 
they  had  all  lived  happily  under,  for  so  long  a  course  of  time,  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  gentleman  and  his  constituents. 

He  would  add  one  word,  as  to  the  ultimatum  for  which  the  gentleman  cooteBded. 
viz :  the  basis  of  white  population  exclusively  in  one  branch  of  the  Lejpslature  and 
the  Federal  number  in  the  other.  He  declared  with  a  sincerity  which  his  vote  would 
be  found  to  vouch  for,  that  if  the  gentleman  should  succeed  in  imposing  on  then 
the  hard  and  stem  condition  of  submitting  to  so  intolerable  a  yoke  in  &e  Ijfwtw 
House,  he  would  yield  to  him  the  same  principle  in  the  other,  and  let  both  branches 
be  based  on  the  white  population  alone.  He  should  do  so  by  preference.  He  woold 
prefer  having  both  branches  on  the  white  basis,  to  the  Manichcean  plan,  of  a 
good  and  an  evil  principle,  in  which,  as  in  the  Manichoean  system,  the  evil  prineiple 
was  the  stronger,  and  was  always  in  the  end  sure  to  prevail.  To  adopt  such 
a  plan  could  be  doing  nothing  but  sowing  the  seeds  of  interminable  discord,  which 
must  lead  to  consequences  that  all  could  see.  He  would  vote  with  the  gentleman  s» 
soon  as  he  should  have  vanquished  them.  He  would  then  go  for  the  whole  of  what 
he  contended  for,  by  preference.  He  would  sooner  throw  himself  upon  the  genero- 
sity, he  might  almost  say,  the  charity  of  the  West,  than  teke  a  fallacious  security — 
not  the  Balkan — but  a  mound  of  sand — something  wiUi  which  to  cheat  his  coBStitu- 
ents,  crying  to  them  peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace,  and  never  could  be  any. 

From  the  days  of  Aristotle  till  that  day,  no  such  Government  had  ever  been  heard 
of— it  was  a  monster.  Two  branches  of  the  Legislature  representing  the  same  people^ 
elected  by  the  same  voters,  to  manage  the  same  interests,  to  be  pitted  against  each 
other  like  two  game  cocks,  to  tear  and  wound  each  other  till  one  or  the  oSicr  should 
be  forced  to  submit ;  that  was  the  Government  proposed  for  Virginia  fiiff  all  time  te 
come.  A  Government  of  numbers  in  opposition  to  property  was  Jacobinism,  rank 
Jacobinism.  He  was  about  to  say  pure  Jacobinism — but  nothing  pure;  nothing  de- 
fecated could  belong  to  the  thing.  It  was  to  be  an  arraying  of  numbers  against  pro- 
perty, and' then  they  would  soon  hear  the  old  cry,  "peace  to  the  cotta|[e,  war  to  the 
palace,"  and  when  the  Convention  should  have  establi«hed  this  Jacobinical  prinei^e. 
It  was  not  a  few  despised  nobles — not  a  few  hated  prieste,  odious  at  once  lor  their  by- 
pocricy  and  their  rapacity,  no— it  was  the  body  of  freeholders,  the  substantial  yeo- 
manry of  the  Common wealUi,  into  whose  mouth  tiiey  were  to  put  that  bridle,  and 
into  whose  nose  they  would  put  that  hook.  But  they  never  could  do  it :  by  him  and 
a!IJ"*  u  ^^7  "®^®^  should  do  it:  they  ought  not— they  could  not  consent  to  it. 
And  as  he  had  said  once  before,  to  make  Uie  attempt  would  only  be  to  aoiHid  Hm 
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tmmpet  of  civil  wur.  It  might,  at  fint,  be  a  weaponlem  warfare,  a  war  of  words ; 
but  it  would  pour  into  the  cup  of  eziBtence  an  animosity  so  deep  and  deadly ;  it  would 
fix  in  the  bosoms  of  the  injured  a  wound  so  rankling  and  remediless ;  that  nothing 
abort  of  the  plenary  power  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  able  to  keep  Vir- 
ginia together.  There  was  another  consideration  which  he  had  intended  to  reserve 
S>r  an  vter  time — but  he  would  submit  it  now — to  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  un- 
ooostitational ;  he  was  about  to  say,  to  the  arbitrary  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
etnment — not  to  trust  their  objections  to  this  Convention  or  to  the  Constitution  which 
tihe  Convention  mij^bt  finally  adopt,  to  be  submitted  to  their  masters  at  Washington 
to  have  their  impnmUur.  He  foresaw  if  the  basis  of  white  population  should  be 
agreed  to  for  the  Lower  House,  and  the  basis  of  the  Federal  number  for  the  Senate, 
when  it  came  to  be  debated  in  Congress  whether  such  a  form  of  Government  was  re- 
publican'or  not  (for  the  Greneral  (^vemment  was-boimd  to  guaranty  to  every  State 
m  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  Government,)  it  was  easy  to  see  what  would  be 
the  course  of  such  a  debate  in  the  future  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate. 

But,  his  purpose  had  not  been  to  enter  into  the  question,  but  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Brooke  that  he  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  mete  out  to  him  and 
to  his  friends  in  the  West  the  hard  measure  which  that  gentleman  unUl  that  day  had 
with  relentless  and  inexorable  determination  endeavoured  to  mete  out  to  him  and  his 
firiends.  What  had  produced  so  great  a  change,  he  did  not  pretend  to  know:  it  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  mark  it  and  to  note  it 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  his  sentiments  had  undergone  no  change  whatever, 
«nd  if 

[Here  Mr.  Randolph  interposed  to  explain :  It  was  to  the  gentleman's  preference 
for  the  existing  Government,  and  his  willingness  to  adjourn  rt  infecta  and  sine  die, 
that  he  had  alluded.] 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  he  owed  to  the  Committee  an  explanation  of  that.  He 
lud  said  that  three  results  were  before  them.  One  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  Wes- 
tern counties  would  unanimously  go  against  the  new  Constitution,  and  then  the  Gov- 
ernment would  continue  as  it  now  sto^l.  This  he  should  view  as  a  grievance.  But 
the  CoBStittttioB  by  which  the  Eastern  majority  now  governed  the  State,  was  one 
which  they  made  not^it  came  into  their  hands  m  a  fair,  honest,  and  legitimate  man- 
aer.  But  a  Government  they  should  create  bj  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  this  Con- 
Tention,  would  be  their  own  work ;  its  oppression  would  be  their  own  act  and  deed, 
and  for  that  reason  the  people  of  the  West  would  be  less  satisfied  with  such  a  Con- 
stitution than  with  that  which  now  existed. 

It  ought  not  to  be  inferred  that  his  views  of  the  existing  Constitution  were  at  all 
changed,  or  that  he  was  in  the  least  degree  better  satisfied  with  it  because  he  prefer- 
red it  to  a  worse  Constitution  imposed  by  the  members  from  the  £Iast.  He  would 
■obmit  to  it,  because  it  was  the  established  Government  of  the  State :  and  so  he 
flhoald  to  any  other,  however  objectionable  in  his  view,  which  the  people  should  en- 
join. His  loyalty  would  be  the  same,  though  his  personal  satisfaction  might  be  less.  But 
suppose,  as  a  third  result,  that  a  majority  of  this  House  should  send  out  a  Constitu- 
tion containing  the  principle  of  Federal  numbers  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  that  the  people  soould  reject  it :  then,  the  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  would  be 
far  greater  than  if  the  Convention  should  break  up,  having  done  nothing. 

Mr.  Coaltkr  now  rose  and  said : 

I  had,  in  a  casual  conversation  said,  that  I  for  one,  would  3rield  much  in  order  to 
save  to  the  country  our  ancient  Right  of  Suffrage,  and  other  great  interests,  deemed 
by  me,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  if  this  could  be  ef- 
fected, I  would  be  disposed,  for  thai  purpose^  to  accept  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers 
in  the  Senate.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  this  casual  observation  had  been  stated, 
and  was  counted  on,  so  far  as  one  vote  went,  in  relation  to  certain  measures  about  to 
be  proposed.  I  consequently  considered  it  due  to  myself  and  to  those  gentlemen,  to 
explain,  distinctly ,  the  extent  to  which,  at  that  time,  I  had  been  disposed  to  go :  at  the 

are  now  before  us,  which  I  mignt  p 


time  apprising  them,  that  propositions  were  now  before  us,  which  I  might  prefer. 

My  sine  qua  mm,  which  have  been  received  with  so  little  apparent  respect  bv  the 
member  from  Rockbridge,  were  merely  carrying  into  detail,  on  my  part,  what  I  had 
always  asked  to  be  favoured  with  on  the  part  of  others,  as  far  as  possible ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  view  of  the  whole  bund.  I  wanted,  as  to  all  essential  points y  to  see  the  ^id  for 
the  quo.  1  find,  though,  that  tliis  can't  be  done ;  and  I  beg  pardon  of  both  sides  for 
the  attOAipt.  I  fear,  greatly  fear,  from  the  reception  of  my  simple  remarks— you  may 
take  the  wcntl  simple  in  either  sense — that  no  proposition,  which  one  party  may  think 
reasonable,  will  be  received  by  the  other,  except  under  an  idea  that  some  insult  is 
intended. 

I  am  now  fearful  too,  that  nothing  can  stay  the  hand  of  innovation  except  a  steady 
vote.  Nay,  I  am  more  than  fearful,  that  if  the  gentlemen  from  the  West  could,  by 
€ne  single  vote,  fix  the  white  basis  in  both  Houses,  and  could  carry  everjr  scheme  of  in- 
Bovation  wl^^  they  have  proposed,  by  a  similar  vote,  the^  would  think  they  were 
dmng  God:s  service,  by  givmg  such  a  ConstituUon  to  VirguOa.^^  ^^  v^uuv  ic 
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I  have,  therefore,  given  all  I  have  said,  or  thought  on  that  inbject,  to  the  idle  wind*: 

I  do  this  now,  with  the  less  regret,  because  I  find  that  my  notions  on  that  subject 
Are  entirely  unsatisfactory,  at  this  time,  and  1  have  no  doubt  will  so  continue,  to  both 
sides  of  the  House.  r       j  •       .    .  x 

1  do  this,  too,  with  still  less  regret,  because  I  am  now  perfectly  confirmed,  m  what  I 
had  before  been  satisfied  of,  that  Uie  Federal  basis  is  the  true  and  just  basis  on  which 
the  representation  of  the  country  ought  to  be  established. 

I  ought  not  to  darken  counsel,  by  saying  one  toord  on  this  subject,  after  the  argu- 
ment of  the  member  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Madison.)  That  argument  must  and  wOl 
<5arry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  cool-rejleeting  man.  It  ought  to  be  the  tabtda 
in  natfiagio,  in  the  hands  of  every  Virginia  politician  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  re- 
collected, that  I  was  not  in  the  House  to  hear  the  arguments  on  this  subject  formerly 
delivered — nor  have  I  seen  them  in  print. 

The  combined  ratio,  too,  is  not  so  pUin,  and  so  easily  understood  as  the  FederaL 

But  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  say,  that  this  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  ques- 
tion about  which  there  ought  to  be  tio  division  here.  We  have  two  GovemmaUs  end 
two  Constitutions  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  put  them  at  war  with  each  other.  The  same 
reason  for  the  provision  in  the  one  applies  to  the  oOur.  This  is  not  denied,  so  far  as 
I  have  heard ;  but  the  one  was  a  compact,  and  it  ia  the  bond.  Let  us  be  careful  how 
we  take  from  that  bond  iUjvst  basis,  so  ably  maintained  in  the  argument  I  have  al- 
luded to.  Virginia  may  again  be  called  upon  to  stand  in  the  breaih,  and  on  this  very 
subject,  a  Daniel  may  come  to  judgment,  if  we  stand  purely  on  the  bond.  We  will 
then  want  that  pandfly  and  shield  of  justice,  which  has  always  covered  the  breast  of 
Virginia  in  her  hour  of  need. 

The  lower  country  then,  in  my  opinion,  are  jusUy  entiUed  to  that  as  the  basis  in 
both  Houses.  They  agree  though  to  yield  it  so  far,  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  principle  proposed  in  the  resolutions,  as  to  give  to  the  people  West  of  the  AE> 
leghany  three  or  four  members,  and  to  the  Vallev  district  two  or  three  members  more 
than  they  would  be  entiUed  to  on  that  basis;  and  take  from  the  district  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Tide-water,  three  or  four,  and  from  the  district  below  the  head  of 
Tide- water,  two  or  three,  to  which  they  would  be  entitied,  according  to  thatprincii>!e. 
Now,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  counting  votes,  five  or  seven  are  tuen  firom  one  side 
and  given  to  the  other,  I  think  it  must  be  manifest,  that  if  this  sacrifice,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  is  not  enough,  it  is  in  vain  to  offer  any  thing  short  of  total  surrender. 

These  calculations  do  not  embrace  the  gain  on  one  side,  and  loss  on  the  other,  in 
the  Senate.  And  should  they  not  be  minutely  accurate  in  other  respects ;  yet  I  un- 
derstood the  principle  on  which  the  resolutions  are  founded  must  work  an  e£foot  of 
this  kind  ;  and  that  to  all  time,  according  to  the  modification  now  indicated. 

Assuming  then,  that  the  Federal  number  is  the  correct  basis,  this  plain  statement 
must  satisfy  every  one  of  the  generosity  of  this  offer  for  a  compromise. 

The  people  of  the  West  will  only  have  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  propriety  of 
that  basis  to  be  satisfied,  that  ample  justice  has  been  done  them.  The  people  here, 
who  most  conscientiously  believe  that  this  basis  is  just,  and  none  more  so  than  myself, 
have  to  reconcile  to  themselves  the  loss  of  these  five  or  seven  members  more  or  leas, 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  which  may  make  a  difference  of  ten  or  fourteen  am.  a 
vote  and  to  a  probable  future  loss,  in  the  same  proportion,  when  the  number  of  mem- 
bers is  added  to ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  similar  loss  m  the  Senate. 

They  must  find  their  consolation  in  this }  that  it  was  the  price  of  peace  and 
harmony. 

I  feel  at  present  perfectiy  convinced,  that  under  existing  drcumHances,  this  measure, 
so  plain,  and  so  easily  understood  by  every  one,  will  reconcile  more  people  to  it,  on 
all  sides  of  the  question  and  country,  than  any  other  that  it  is  now  in  our  power  to 
adopt 

The  principle  of  the  resolution,  therefore,  has  my  hearty  approbation  and  cordial 
support 

Gentlemen  have  planted  their  standard — I  now  plant  mine  firmly  in  lower  Virginia. 
I  think  she  has  law,  justice  and  sound  policy  in  her  fkvor,  and  much  of  the  spirit  of 
conciliation. 

Mr.  Stanard,  afler  recognizing  with  gratification  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Cooke's  remarks  had  been  presented,  went  into  a  lengthy  argument  to  i^w,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  white  population,  being  a  fair  exponent  of  the  number  of  qualified 
voters,  was  frdse  and  delusive.  Going  on  the  basis  of  taxable  inhabitants,  the  propor- 
tions of  representation  between  the  East  and  West,  would  be  fifty  Representatives  fbr 
the  West,  and  seven^  for  the  East;  whereas  Mr.  Cooke  gave  to  the  West  fifty-six, 
and  to  the  East  sixty-four.  Taxation  gave  the  East  a  majority  of  twenty;  Numbers, 
a  majority  of  only  eight  Yet,  he  would  not  take  taxation  as  a  rule,  because  the  re- 
turns were  liable  to  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  and  taxation  itself  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Leffislature:  but  he  would  combine  it  with  population  and  Fedeiml 
number— the  result  wouU  coincide  ahnost  ezactiy  with  that  which  would  ibUow  ftom 
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taking  voten  only.  He  urged  the  ground  of  principle  as  leading  to  the  same  basis  of 
Representation  in  both  Houses,  and  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  pleading  for  one 
House  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and  yet  surrendering  the  otJier,  though  the  prin- 
ciple applied  equally  to  both.  He  concluded  by  insisting,  that  a  plan  like  that  ot  Mr. 
Cooke  aid  not  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  compromise.  In  the  course  of  his  Speech . 
Mr.  S.  referred  to  the  tabular  statement  below. 

Distribution  of  representation  in  the  Hoyse  of  Delemites,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  members,  an^  in  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  members,  upon  the  basis 
of  white  population  exclusively,  taking  as  the  rule  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  1829 ;  and  shewing  the  number  of  land-holders,  and  of  those  assessed  to 
the  payment  of  property  taxes,  which  would  be  necessary  to  ffive  one  Representative 
in  each  House  in  the  four  great  districts  of  the  State ;  and  the  average  amount  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  assessed  upon,  and  paid  by,  the  constituents  of  each  member 
in  1828: 


Raresentxaion  aceordhv  to  UmtNtoUers. 

West,  -       .       -       -       46,816 

East,  .       -       -       -       rj,184 


Representation  on  tai^pajfert  on  personal  property, 

We«t, 49,215 

Eaat, 70,785 


Mr.  Gordon  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  substituting  the  following: 

''  Resolved,  That  the  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
^nia,  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

'*  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  nine 
teen  East  of  those  mountains. 

'*  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twentv-six  members; 
of  whom,  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  West  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains ;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge ;  thirty- 
nine  from  the  Blue  Rid^e  to  the  head  of  tide-water;  and  thirty -four  thence  below." 

He  wished  to  avoid  Uie  difficult  question  of  future  apportionments,  thinking  it 
better  to  leave  that  wholly  unprovided  for,  than  to  adopt  any  plan  that  would  be  re- 
Tolting  to  any  large  portion  of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  Committee  rose. 

The  amendment  of  mt.  Gordon  was  ordered  to  be  printed ;  and  then  the  House 
adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  December  4, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  ojflned  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sykes  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  on  the  subject  of  a  place 
of.  meeting  for  the  Convention,  afler  tne  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  enauire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  other  ac- 
commodations for  the  Convention,  nave  performed  that  service,  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

It  is  supposed,  that  as  the  Legislature  will  meet  on  Monday,  it  will  not  be  practica- 
-  4>le  for  the  Convention  to  continue  their  sittings  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
^tes.  Acting  under  this  impression,  the  Committee  next  turned  its  attention  to 
-various  buildings  in  the  City,  but  soon  found  that  no  other  building  would  afford  the 
jaecessary  accommodation,  but  some  one  of  the  Churches  in  this  City.  Having 
examined  the  New  Presbyterian  Church  on  F  street,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
liiat  it  is  well  suited  to  the  object  in  view.    Under  this  impr^^ion,  they  made  appU- 
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cation  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong)  and  through  him,  to  the  Truateea  of  the  Chunhf 
to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  obtained.  Th(|  Committee  beff  leave  to  state,  that 
their  apjplicatioii  was  received  in  a  gratifying  manner ',  and  that  Uie  Trustees,  as  well 
as  the  Fastor  of  the  Church,  evinced  the  greatest  promptitude  and  liberahty,  in  af* 
fording  the  Convention  any  accommodation  in  their  power.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Church,  who,  in  a  meeting  with  tins  Com- 
mittee, expressed  their  willingness,  that^the  Convention  should  have  the  use  of  th^ 
Church ;  but,  with  an  understanding,  that  all  the  lowv  floor  of  the  Church  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Convention,  of  ladies,  and  such  persons  as  the  President, 
under  the  established  rules,  may  admit  to  seats  on  the  first  floor;  the  galleries,  which 
are  large  and  commodious,  to  be  appropriated  to  visitors  generally.  The  above  ar- 
rangement the  Trustees  supposed  to  be  calculated  to  guard  the  Church  against  injurv ', 
but,  as  the  building  is  recenUy  finished  at  a  great  expense  to  the  congregation,  toe 
Trustees  expect,  that  in  cas^  it  sustain  injury,  it  shall  be  returned  by  the  Conven- 
tion, or  under  its  authority,  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  may  be  received  by  it.  The 
IVustees  are  also  desirous  that  hucksters,  and  other  venders,  should  not  be  admitted 
into  the  Church,  or  the  anti-chamber  to  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  dis- 
posing of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal. 

The  Committee  submit  to  the  Convention,  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  following 
resolutions: 

1.  That  the  Convention  a^ree  to  receive  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  F 
street,  upon  the  terms  statecfin  the  report  of  their  Committee,  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Trustees  of  said  Church. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  cause  to  be  procured,  and  placed  in  the  Presb]rterian  Church 
on  F  street,  a  suitable  seat  for  the  President,  and  such  other  fixtures  as  are  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Convention. 

A  conversation  ensued  between  Messrs.  Nicholas,  Mason,  Doddridge,  Gk>ode,  and 
Claytor,  which  resulted  in  laying  the  report  for  the  present  upon  the  table. — Ayes  47, 
Noes  44. 

The  Convention  then  went  again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Gordon  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  question  then  being  on  the  first 
resolution  in  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Upehur, 

Mr.  Green  suggested,  that  the  question  pending  was  not  on  the  odoptiaM  of  the 
clause,  but  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  first  word  "  Resolved." 

The  Chair  reminded  Mr.  Green,  that  this,  though  it  had  been  talked  of  in  the  dis- 
cussion upon  order,  had  not  been  expressly  moved. 

Mr.  Johnson,  expressing  it  to  be  his  wish  to  get  the  sense  of  the  House  on  th# 
merits  of  the  plan^  made  that  motion. 

A  conversation  in  relation  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  took  place  between 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Leish,  P.  P.  Bi^rbour,  Upshur,  and  Mercer,  which  resulted  in  put- 
ting the  question  on  ue  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  *'  Resolved,"  (in  effect,  to  de- 
stroy Mr.  Upshur's  proposition.) 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  in  support  of  his  motion : 

He  said  that  he  expected  the  Committee  would  consider  the  proposition  on  its 
merits — ^that  they  would  direct  their  attention  only  to  the  principles,  and  consider  the 
details  as  if  modified  to  suit  their  own  inclinations.  He  was  sorrjr  the  propositions 
from  his  side  of  thelFIouse  had  not  been  met  in  that  temper  with  which  every  attempt 
at  conciliation  ou^ht  to  be  received — and  that  this  fault  extended  in  some  degree  to 
both  sides  of  the  House.  He  was  himself  disposed  to  give  gentlemen  credit  for  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  the  best  spirit,  insomuch  that,  personally,  he  had  some  difficulty 

:-  .U : 4U :.: o  r^„.. ._    ,^ ,  .,       he  should 

thesame^ 

,„^  •       t  - _- ,.-_e,  nor  dia 

those  on  his  side  agree  with  him  iif  the  opinion  he  had  avowed.  He  preferred  greatly 
the  basis  of  quaUfied  voters^but  in  that  he  had  been  sustained  by  neither  side.  He 
was  now  left  to  choose  not  what  was  most  acceptable  to  him,  but  what  would  omie 
the  greatest  number  of  the  members  of  th6  Convention. 

Such  a  compromise  ou^ht  to  be  souj^ht  as  when  fixed  upon  would  unite  not  a  bars 
negative,  but  a  lar^  portion  of  the  minority  also.  He  was  led  on  these  grounds,  to 
prefer  tlie  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke. 

He  owned  tne  force  of  the  arguments  addressed  to  him  by  the  other  side  in  favor  of 
the  Federal  number — but  it  could  not  be  made  plain  to  his  constituents.  They  had  a 
deep-rooted  antipathy  to  that  ground  of  apportionment — and  even  if  it  was  a  prejn- ' 
dice,  it  was  entitled  to  respect.  The  compromise  of  Mr.  Cooke  was  more  simple-^ 
m«re  easily  understood,  and  would,  he  believed,  be  more  acoeptoble  to  the  pe<m)e. 
ine  only  difference  between  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Upshur  lay  m  this,  that 
comWn2if  *"*?*•  ;f  compromise  were  separately  appHed  to  one,  and  appUed  in  a 
combined  form  by  the  other :  how  then,  would  one  be  a  compionAM,  and  ^  other 
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The  danger  of  taking  Federal  numbers  as  a  true  exponent  of  tlie  number  of  quali- 
fied voter«  lay  in  this,  mat  if  the  calculation  proved  erroneous,  it  could  not  be  reme- 
died, and  it  might  turn  out  to  have  been  irrevocably  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a 
ndnorihf:  if  a  minority  get  the  ascendancy  in  one  branch,  they  had  it  in  both. 

But,  if  Mr.  Cooke's  compromise  were  adopted,  the  Grovemment  would  be  surren-  . 
dered  neither  to  a  majority  nor  a  minority;  it  would  be  in  the  himds  of  a  majority  in 
one  House  and  of  a  minority  in  the  other.     He  insisted,  that  the  veto  of  the  Senate 
was  an  all-suflScient  ^aranty  for  the  protection  of  the  slave-pr^>erty  in  the  East. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Leigh's  argument  that  the  Senate  would  be  overcome  and  a  new 
^  Convention  called  to  destroy  its  power,  he  said  that  this  objection  apphed  to  every 
plan — a  new  Convention  might  overturn  any  system.  He  appealed  to  experience  to 
shew,  that  the  Senate  bad  been  able  to  resist  the'Lower  House,  but  if  the  deliberate  will 
of  its  constituents  was  expressed,  it  ought  not  to  have  power  to  resist  that  will.  As  to 
the  constancy  of  the  Senate  being  subdued  bv  the  Lower  House  refusingr  to  send  up 
necessary  money  bills  and  stopping  the  wheels  of  Government,  it  was  what  no  Dele- 
gates annually  elected  would  dare  to  do.  He  had  seen  the  experiment  made ;  the  ' 
Senate  did  reject  almost  unanimously  a  money  bill  passed  in  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  charge  of  aristocracy ,  while  it  might  intimidate  some  men, 
would  make  others  but  the  more  firm;  and  besides,  if  weaik  nerves  feared  the  charge 
here,  would  they  not  fear  the  opposite  charge  much  more  at  home  ?  Some  trust  must 
be  reposed,  if  gentlemen  would  have  any  Representative  Grovernmentat  all :  if  not,  they 
must  go  back  to  pure  democracy  or  forward  to  absolute  despotism.  The  objection  aa 
to  a  constant  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  was  not  without  weight;  but  he  had  con- 
fidence in  the  discretion  of  both,  and  had  besides  seen  the  thing  in  practice,  under  the 
former  organization  of  the  Senate;  and  it  produced  no  serious  conflict  or  injury. 

Mr.  Marshall  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair  nearly  as  follows : 

Two  propositions  respecting  the  basis  of  Representation  have  divided  this  Conven- 
tion almost  equally.  One  party  has  supported  the  basis  of  white  population  alone,  the 
other  has  supported  a  basis  compounded  of  white  population  and  taxation ;  or  which 
is  the  same  tninff  in  its  result,  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers.  The  question  has  been 
discussed,  until  discussion  has  become  useless.  It  has  been  afgued^  until  argument  is 
exhausted.  We  have  now  met  on  the  ground  of  compromise.  It  is  now  no  longer  a 
question  whether  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be  adopted  entirely,  but  whether  we 
snail,  as  a  compromise,  adopt  a  combination  of  the  two,  so  as  to  unite  the  House  on 
aomething  which  we  may  reconmiend  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  with  a  reasonable 
hope  that  it  may  be  adopted. 

Now,  when  on  the  subject  of  compromise,  two  propositions  are  again  submitted  to 
the  Committee;  one  oi  them  is,  that  the  two  principles  originallv  proposed  shall  re- 
main distinct ;  one  of  them  constituting  the  basis  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the 
other  of  the  Senate.  The  other  proposition  is,  that  the  two  principles  shall  be  com- 
bined and  made  the  basis  of  both  Houses.  This  latter  proposition  presents  the  exact 
middle  ground  between  white  population  exclusively,  and  the  basis  of  white  population  . 
combined  with  taxation,  or  what  has  been  denominated  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers. 

The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Au^sta,  (Mr.  Johnson)  to  strike  out  the  word 
*'  Resolved,"  from  the  proposition  oifered  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr. 
Upshur,)  is  intended  to  substitute  for  the  combined  ratio,  which  is  tlie  foundation  of 
that  gentleman's  scheme,  the  proposition  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr. 
Cooke,)  which  is  to  introduce  white  population  exclusively  as  the  basis  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  and  white  population  and  taxation  combined  as  the  basis  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  question  now  before  tlie  Committee.  • 

We  are  engaged  on  the  subject  of  compromise, — a  compromise  of  principles  which 
neither  is  willing  to  surrender.  The  very  term  implies  mutual  concession.  Some 
oonceasion  must  be  made  on  both  sides,  but  the  quantum  to  be  made  by  each  must 
depend  on  th^  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  and  this  must  be  considered  before  a 
right  judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  subject.  Let  us  enquire,  then,  what  is  the  real 
situation  of  tlie  parties  on  this  question.  On  tliis  enquiry  will  depend  the  reasona- 
bleness of  an^  compromise  that  may  be  proposed. 

The  past  discussion  shows  conclusively  the  sincerity  with  which  each  principle  hag 
1>een  supported.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  honest  conviction  of  each  side,  that 
its  pretensions  are  fair  and  just.  The  claims  of  both  are  sustained  with  equal  sin- 
cerity, and  an  equally  honest  conviction,  that  their  own  principle  is  correct,  and  the 
adversary  principle  is  unwise  and  incorrect.  On  tlie  subject  of  principle,  nothing  can 
1^0  added,  no  advantage  can  be  claimed  by  either  side ;  for,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
fyf  the  sincerity  of  either.  To  attempt  now  to  throw  considerations  of  princinle  into 
erther  scale,  Is  to  add  fuel  to  a  flame  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  extinguish.  We  must 
]o«e  sight  of  the  situation  of  parties  and  state  of  opinion,  if  we  make  this  attempt. 

What  is  that  situationf 

A  question  has  been  taken  in  the  Committee  on  the  proposition  first  submitted  to 
and  it  has  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  two.    Is  it  possible  under  existing  cir- 
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cumstanceB,  that  any  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  thie  deckkm  ?  Can  either  the 
majority  or  minority  feel  any  confidence  that  the  same  question  will  hereafterbe  again 
decided  precisely  in  the  same  manner?  Can  we  be  bUnd  to  the  actual  working  of 
_..uii .:~:..~  3     r\»  n^«  ^^^ti^mA^n  Ka1;ava  if  tn  Ka  mnrA  nmhAb1«.  thai  at  leasl  some 


pubUc  opinion  ?  Do  not  gentiemen  believe  it  to  be  more  probable,  that  at  least  some 
one  of  the  members  of  tJiis  majotily,  may  change  his  opinion  and  thus  leav*  the 
House  •qually  divided  ?  Is  it  not  even  probable  that  a  still  greater  cbuage  may  take 
place,  so  as  to  place  the  present  scanty  majority,  with  the  same  paucity  of  numbers 
on  the  other  side  ?  Oin  any  gentleman  be  confident  how  this  question  will  be  ulti- 
mately decided  ?  None  of  us  can  be  certain  that  its  result  in  the  House  will  bs  the 
same  that  it  has  been  in  Committee. 

But  let  us  decide  one  way  or  the  other;  if  the  majority  shall  be  so  small,  if  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Convention  shall  be  so  nearly  balanced,  the  Constitution  will  ^  forth  to 
tlie  people,  deriving  very  little  additional  weight  from  the  recommendation  of  this 
body.  The  majority  and  minority  will  have  almost  equal  weight,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion will  rest  on  itself.  1m  it  possible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  the  poweriul  ar- 
guments of  the  minority  conveyed  to  the  people  through  the  Press,  supported  by  the 
co-operating  interest  of  a  large  district  or  country  whose  weight  has  been  placed  in 
the  opposite  scale,  may  produce  great  eflfect?  Tne  endeavor  would  be  vain  to  cott- 
ceal  the  fact,  that  in  a  part  of  the  Eastern  country— that  lying  upon  and  South  of 
James  river  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  there  are  interests  which  must  and  will  ojierate  witti 
^eat  force,  unless  human  nature  shall  cease  to  be  what  it  has  been  in  all  time.  It  if 
impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  influence  on  those  interests  abroad,  though  they 
may  exert  none  on  the  members  of  this  Convention.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  how  Bu 
they  may  affect  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain ,  that  this  change  in  pubUc  opinion  will  not  be  felt  in  this  body  also,  iidmitting 
gentlemen  to  retain  Uieir  theories — theories  which  they  maintain  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, still  there  exists  another  theory  equally  Repubhcan,  and  which  tney  equally 
respect,  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Kepresentative  to  speak  the  will  of  hb  con- 
stituents. We  cannot  say  how  far  this  may  carry  gentlemen.  Neither  can  we  say 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  House  or  of  the  peo|^. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties,  it  b  manifest  that  to  obtain  a  just  cmpjtth 
mise,  concession  must  not  only  be  mutual — it  must  be  equal  also.  The  daims  ot^the 
parties  are  the  same.  Each  ou^ht  to  concede  to  the  other  as  much  as  he  demands  fhun 
that  other,  and  thus  meet  on  middle  ground.  There  can  be  no  hope  that  either  tnll 
yield  more  than  it  gets  in  return. 

What  is  that  middle  ground  f 

One  party  proposes  that  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  formed  on  the  bub  of 
white  population  exclusively,  and  the  Senate  on  the  mixed  baib  of  white  population 
and  taxation,  or  on  the  Federal  numbers.  The  other  party  proposes  that  the  white 
population  shall  be  combined  with  Federal  numbers,  and  shall,  mixed  in  equal  p<t>- 
portions,  form  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both  Houses.  This  last  propositioii 
must  be  equal.  All  feel  it  to  be  equal.  If  the  two  principles  are  combined  exactir, 
and  thus  combined,  form  the  basb  of  both  Houses,  the  compromise  must  be  petibctly 
equal. 

Is  the  other  proposition  equal  ?  1  ask  the  ^ntlemen  who  make  it,  if  they  think  Hmf 

The  party  in  favor  of  the  compound  basis  in  both  Houses  have  dedajned  their  con- 
viction, that  there  is  no  equality  in  the  proposition.  They  at  least  think  it  unequal. 
How  can  they  accede  to  a  proposition  as  a  comprombe  which  they  firmly  believe  to 
be  unequal  ?  Do  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  piuiy  think  it  equal?  If  they  do,  why 
refuse  to  take  what  they  offer  to  us  ? 

They  consent  that  the  Senate  shall  be  founded  on  the  mixed  basis,  and  the  HooM  of 
Delegates  on  the  white  basis.  If  this  be  equality,  why  will  they  not  take  the  Senmte  .> 
There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  rejecting  it— they  think  the  proposition  uneqori. 
If  the  Senate  would  protect  the  East,  will  it  not  protect  the  West  also?  If  the  pro- 
position is  equal  when  the  Senate  is  tendered  by  tnem  to  us,  b  it  not  equal  when  ton- 
dered  by  us  to  them?  If  it  b  equal,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  absolute  indiflferenco 
to  which  party  the  Senate  is  assigned.  If  a  difiiculty  arises,  it  b  because  the  propo- 
sition is  unequal ;  and  if  it  be  unequal,  can  gentlemen  believe  that  it  will  be  acceplM? 
Ought  they  to  wish  it  ? 

After  the  warm  language  (to  use  the  mildest  phrase)  which  has  been  mingled  nM 
argument  on  both  sides,  1  heard  with  inexpressible  satisfaction,  propositions  lbrc««^ 
prombe  proposed  by  both  parties  in  the  language  of  conciKation.  I  hailed  these  wi- 
spicious  appearances  witji  as  much  joy,  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  polar  regions  h«b  tho 
re-appearance  of  the  gun  after  his  long  absence  of  six  tedious  months.  Can  th« 
pearances  prove  fallacious  ?     Is  it  a  meteor  we  have  seen  and  mistaken  for  that  i 


Old  luminary  which  dispenses  light  and  gladness  throughout  creation?  It  must  b«oo, 
eoJ^n^?K  **^  "^.®®'  ^"  ^^^^  ground.  If  we  cannot  meet  on  the  line  that  divide*  iw 
to  hot^^hJf /^^^  ^^  *^^^  «^  friendship,  and  make  an  equal  comprombe ;  it  b  rwin 
w  nope  timt  any  compromise  can  be  made. 
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Bfr.  Marc«r,  after  expraasing  the  reluctance  which  he  felt  at  all  times  to  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  and  ttw  peculiar  embarrassment  under  which  he  now  laboured, 
referred  to  the  feelings  of  good  will  toward  every  part  of  Virginia,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  the  Convention,  and  their  still  undiminished  force.  He  hoped 
the  yperities  of  all- parties  had  nearlv  subsided,  and  that  the  Committee  had  attained 
that  fttate  of  tranquilli^,  so  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  reason.  He  tlien  expressed 
toward  Judfe  Marshall  a  filial  respect  and  veneration  not  surpassed  by  the  ties  wliich 
had  bound  him  to  a  natural  parent,  long  since  returned  to  the  dust.  Yet  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  his  proposition.  He  thought  complete  justice  had  not  been  done  to  their 
aide  of  the  question.  AU  their  opponents  had  conceded  that  if  equal  numbers  always 
Doasessed  equal  wealth,  numbers  might  be  ur^ed  as  a  fiiir  exponent  of  political  power: 
but  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  rendering  this  impossible,  some  protection 
was  needed  for  it  But  did  gentlemen  ever  claim  any  thing  more  than  enough  of 
jiolitical  power.'  He  adverted  to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee — ^the  majority  which  had  been  for  the  whUe  basis,  and  the  vote  of 
Mr.  Madison  in  its  favour — the  subsequent  majority  of  two  in  the  House.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  might  have  at  once  decided  on  that  principle,  and  after  ar- 
ranging the  Right  of  Suffrage,  sent  both  to  the  people.  Then  they  should  have  had 
a  Senate  based  on  white  population,  (arranged  in  1^^,)  and  a  House  of  Delegates  on 
the  same  baus.  Yet  the^  had  agreed  to  concede  so  far,  as  to  introduce  the  principle 
4>f  the  Federal  namber  in  the  Senate.  Hence  he  ar^ed  the  spirit  of  forbearance 
which  had  governed  the  West.  He  objected  to  insisting  on  a  -security  beyond  the 
danger  which  called  for  it — and  from  the  examples  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  in- 
ferred that  ao  foars  were  to  be  entertained  of  strife  between  the  two  Houses.  He 
wentf  into  a  statistical  statement  to  shew  that  the  results  of  white  population,  and 
qualified  voters  were  in  substance  the  same. 

He  had  risen  to  shew,  that  the  majority  had  not  been  claimed  of  them  which  Mr. 
Marshall  said  ought  to  be  allowed,  only  as  a  defensive  guard ;  while  Mr.  Madison 
thought  that  security  would  be  given  by  adopting  tlie  whole  basis  in  one  House,  and 
the  Federal  numbers  in  the  other.  But  now,  a  principle  of  exact  equality  and  not 
merely  of  defence  and  protection,  was  demanded. 

Mk.  Baldwin  addrewed  the  Chair : 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  certainly  should  not  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
eq>ecially  at  this  late  period  of  the  debate,  but  for  one  consideration.  Having  on  a 
former  occasion  suggested  a  plan  of  compromise  substantially  the  same  with  that  now 
offered  by  the  gentleman  fi:om  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  and  the  merits  of  which  must 
be  weighed  in  determining  the  present  question,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  ow« 
to  myMlf  and  my  constituents,  tJiiat  the  motives  for  my  conduct  should  be  distinctly 
understood.  There  are  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  who,  entertaining  an  enthusi- 
aatic,  and  no  doubt,  honest  attachment  to  the  existing  Constitution,  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  view  the  course  pursued  by  their  adversaries  with  sufficient  indulgence. 
Hence  we  have  had  charges  which  it  becomes  those  assailed  to  repel — charges  of 
such  a  nature,  aa  may  be  best  repelled  by  a  free  and  candid  exposition  of  our  motives 
and  conduct. 

Though  I  do  not  profess,  Sir,  to  have  made  politics  my  study,  or  to  have  had  much 
experience  in  public  a^irs,  there  is  one  truth  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  which 
cannot  escape  the  most  casual  observer.  Whoever  acts  the  part  of  a  statesman,  how- 
ever humble,  or  however  distinguished,  is  compelled,  if  he  be  honest,  to  make  great 
aacrificea.  On  this  occasion,  I  feel  myself  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make 
a  sacrsfice  of  opinion,  of  feeling,  even  of  consistency  itself  It  shall  be  made,  freely 
made  -upon  the  altar  of  my  country,  without  hesitating  a  moment  to  consider  Uie 
consequences  personal  to  myself.  My  only  answer,  therefore,  to  the  charge  of  in- 
eonaistency  is,  that  i  confess  and  justify  it.  What  is  my  justification  ?  The  peace, 
the  happiness,  the  safety  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  momentous  crisis  in 
the  destiny  of  oar  State.  In  mis  Assembly,  convened  by  the  highest  exercise  of 
•overeign  power,  the  waves  of  controversy  have  risen  to  a  great  height— they  have 
extandSd  beyond  us  in  every  direction,  and  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth. We  are  now  to  determine  whether  we  shall  pour  oil  upon  those  waves, 
or  permit  the  storm  to  rage  with  reckless  and  resistless  fury.  Is  tliis  a  time  to  indulge 
the  pride  of  opinion,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  love  of  consistency ;  or  does  the  occasion 
demand  the  influence  of  widely  mfl*erent  and  far  higher  motives  ? 

It  must  now  be  obvious  to  all,  that  if  this  disagreeable  and  dangerous  controversy 
ia  to  be  happily  adjusted,  the  only  practicable  means  is  that  of  compromise.  The 
partiea  on  this  floor  may  be  regarded  as  equally  balanced.  We  have  a  majority  of 
two  in  favour  of  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  but  it  is  well  understood 
tbat  there  is  an  equal  majority  opposed  to  a  similar  basis  in  the  Senate.  If  both  par- 
ties ahonld  remain  inflexible,  what  hope  is  there  of  a  profitable  termination  of  our 
labours  ?  Is  the  contest  to  be  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  session,  and 
upon  all  the  details  of  the  subject  ?   la  this  question  of  relative  political  power,  to 
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mingle  itself  with,  and  influence  the  consideration  and  decieion  of  every  proposed 
amendment  in  the  Constitution  ?  Shall  we  exhaust  our  own  patience  and  that  of  the 
people,  and  finally  return  home,  not  the  harbingers  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  but  of 
interminable  discord  and  hatred  ? 

These  considerations  liave  ibrce4  upon  my  mind  the  necessity  *of  compromise  and 
I  have  yielded  to  that  necessity,  though  not  without  great  repugnance  and  difficulty. 
I  act  upon  my  own  responsibility,  witiiout  pled^ng  or  committing  my  constituents 
in  the  slightest  degree.  They  will  decide  for  themselves ;  and  are  capable  of  e«ti- 
mating  the  magnitude  of  tlie  proposed  concession  on  their  part,  and  of  the  mischiefii 
which  it  is  intended  to  obviate. 

1  have  been  much  surprised  to  hear  it  repeatedly  asserted,  that  we  have  shewn  no 
spirit  of  conciliation,  on  our  part,  and  no  disposition  to  meet  the  adverse  party  on 
middle  ground.  What,  Sir,  was  the  original  demand' of  the  Western  members,  and 
those  associated  with  them?  They  contended  for  the  basis  of  white  population  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  as  required  by  justice,  sound  policy,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  repubUcan  system.  They  were  vigorously  resisted,  on  the 
ground,  that  property  would  be  rendered  insecure,  by  lookmg  only  to  numbers,  in 
le  apportionment  of  representation.  It  was  not  denied,  but  on  the  contrary  admit- 
ted by  several  of  the  Eastern  members,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  majority  ought  to 
have  the  ascendancy  in  a  Republican  Government.  But  the  conflicting  interests 
existing  in  Virginia,  were  appealed  to  as  justifying  a  departure  from  that  rule,  i 
ask,  if  security  for  property  was  not  the  great  and  only  object  declared  by  those  op- 
posed to  the  Imsis  of  white  population ;  and  if  that  security,  by  means  of  representa- 
tion, is  all  that  is  desired,  whether  it  be  not  furnished  by  the  concession  of  Federal 
numbers  in  the  Senate  ? 

We  have  been  charged  at  one  moment  with  inconsistency;  and  at  another,  with 
inflexible  pertinacity.  These  imputations  may  be  retorted,  with  much  more  propriety, 
against  those,  from  whom  they  have  proceeded.  Representation,  according  to  Fede- 
ral numbers,  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  demanded  in  this  Assembly  by  our  adver- 
saries. It  was  not  proposed,  until  ailer  stren^h  had  been  gained  here,  and  with  the 
people,  by  the  powerful  eflbrts  made  to  excite  alarms  for  the  security  of  property. 
At  first,  nothing  more  than  the  mixed  basis  of  white  population  and  taxation  was  re- 
quired. I  think  I  may  confidently  assert,  that  a  compromise  might  have  been  had 
early  in  the  session,  by  yielding  the  mixed  basis  in  tlie  Senate — at  all  events,  fay 
yielding  the  basis  of  taxation  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  latter  proposi- 
tion, it  will  be  recollected,  was  offered  as  a  scheme  of  compromise,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott.) 

But,  even  if  tbe  Federal  numbers  for  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  had  been 
originally  demanded  on  this  floor,  we  surely  meet  our  adversaries  on  middle  ground 
when  we  ofifer  to  yield  that  basis  in  the  Senate,  and  insist  only  upon  representation 
according  to  white  population  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Gentlemen  must  not  re- 
gard us  as  conceding  nothing  on  our  part,  because  they  choose  to  consider  onr  pre- 
tensions as  dan^rous  or  visionary.  They  will  gain  nothing  by  treating  all  proposi- 
tions for  alterations  of  the  existing  system,  as  the  wild  schemes  of  revolutiomsts  and 
mad  reformers.  Let  every  proposition  be  examined  upon  its  own  merits,  and  adopted, 
if  wise,  or  rejected,  if  mischievous.  For  myself,  I  can  fi'eely  declare  that  there  ere 
few  members  of  this  Assembly  who  estimate  the  existing  Constitution  more  highly 
than  I  do.  So  far  from  having  any  thirst  for  innovation,  I  have  been  unifbnnly  op- 
posed to  the  call  of  a  Convention,  believing  the  practical  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  substantially  good,  and  fearing  to  hazard  blessings  attained  in 
search  of  others,  perhaps  unattainable.  I  am  not  disposed,  however,  to  shut  my  eyvs 
against  the  defects  of  the  present  Constitution ;  and  tliere  is  surely  none  so  glanmr 
as  the  inequality  of  representation.  On  this  subject,  1  would  ask  if  we  are  not  eU 
reformers  ?  The  existing  plan  of  county  representation  has  no  advocates  in  this  Con- 
vention— no  one  here  will  raise  lus  voice  in  favour  of  a  system  which  gives  to  one- 
third  of  the  people  the  election  of  one-half  the  representatives  in  the  most  numerooe 
branch  of  the  Legislature ;  which  places  the  smallest  county  on  an  equal  fbotii^  i 

regards  political  power  with  others  ten  times  superior  in  population,  territor 

wealth.     Even  my  worthy  and  eloquent  friend  from  Charles  City,  (Mr.  Tl 
whose  constituents  have  so  much  reason  to  be  partial  to  the  present  system,  fell 
self  compelled  on  yesterday  to  surrender  the  undue  advantages,  which  they  i 
joy,  to  wnat  he  considers  the  common  good. 

It  being  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  the  present  plan  of  Representation  is  delic- 
ti ve,  and  ought  to  be  reformed,  the  question  has  of  course  arisen,  in  what  mode  tbe 
object  ought  to  be  effected  ?  A  question  which  necessarily  involves  the  principles  hj 
Zh^u  ^li*'®  ^.^  governed.  I  came  here.  Sir,  with  the  most  perfect  convictiofi, 
r^o*;?.!?!  '^""^l?"  unshaken,  that  Representation  ought  to  be  apportioned,  with  aU 
Jid^tW«!>***""**i^'***?"^**^"'  ^*'«  Commonwealth,  amongst  the  qualified  voCen; 
«na  uuu  no  regard  to  rehUive  wealth  or  other  consideraUons,  can  justify  the  wfcjoc- 
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tion  of  the  majority  to  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  minority.  In  common  with  the 
other  members  from  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  I  have  been  induced,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  suggested,  and  in  the  hope  of  quieting  the  public  mind,  now  so  greatly 
agitat«$d,  to  make  a  concession,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  satisfactory  to  most  of 
our  Eastern  brethren.  The  compromise  proposed  by  us,  while  it  does  not  surrender 
the  principles  for  which  we  have  contended,  furnishes  all  the  secucity,  so  much  in- 
sisted upon,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  representation  of  property.  On  the  one 
hand,  while  the  will  of  tlie  majority  will  be  fully  and  fairly  expressed  in  the  most 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate  will,  if 
any  plan  of  property  Representation  can,  present  a  barrier  against  incursions  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  and  the  exaction  of  partial  or  excessive  contributions. 

But  it  has  been  ur^ed,  that  if  the  same  basis  of  Representation  be  not  adopted  for 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  there  will  be  a  continual  warfare  between  the  two 
Houses — that  the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  withstancfthe  assaults  of  the  more  nume- 
rous body,  and  will  be  rendered  odious  with  the  people  by  the  cry  of  aristocracy .  My 
friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Johnson^  in  his  argument  just  delivered,  has  showed  very 
clearly  the  efficiency  heretofore  of  the  controlling  power  in  the  Senate.  Will  that 
efficiency  be  destroyed  by  giving  to  the  Senate  the  oasis  of  Federal  numbers.'  What, 
then,  would  be  the  efiect  of  introducing  that  basis,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  into 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature?  Sir,  I  have  uniformly  thought  and  declared,  that 
the  scheme  of  property  Representation,  instead  of  affording  the  protection  so  anxiously 
desired,  would  only  tend  to  impair  the  security  of  property.  It  matters  not  whether 
you  confine  the  prmciple  to  one  House,  or  infuse  it  into  both ;  you  will  equally  excite 
the  hostility  of  those  whose  political  power  is  thereby  diminished.  The  people  are  not 
blind — they  will  see  and  understand  the  practical  operation  of  the  principle,  and  it  will 
not  be  more  disguised  by  extending  it  to  both  branches,  than  by  communicating  it  to 
one  only.  The  cry  of  aristocracy  might  be  raised  by  demagogues  in  either  case,  with 
the  same  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  calling  back  gentlemen  to  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  evil  consequences  to  which  their  principles  lead.  They 
cannot  be  persuaded,  that  the  best  security  for  property  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  community ;  in  the  natural  and  le^timate  influence  of 
wealth,  talents  and  learning  j  in  the  common  interest  which  all  classes  have  in  a  just 
and  wholesome  course  of  legislation.  But  while  they  ask  for  power  as  the  only  ade- 
quate means  of  security,  do  they  not  perceive  how  odious  it  will  become  if  extended 
beyond  the  only  plausible  object  for  which  it  can  be  demanded  ?  The  majority  may 
be  reconciled  to  a  restraining  power  in  the  least  numerous  and  most  discreet  branch  of 
Che  Legislature;  a  power,  which  will  not  dictate,  but  merely  protect;  but  can  the^  be 
«ver  reconciled  to  a  surrender  of  all  the  powers  of  Government  for  ages  to  come,  into 
the  hands  of  the  minority  ? 

It  is  far.  Sir,  from  my  desire,  tiiat  the  protection  conceded  by  the  compromise,  which 
we- propose,  should  prove  in  any  respect  illusory.  Though  extremely  averse  to  the 
concession,  yet  having  once  determmed  upon  it,  I  am  prepared,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  carry  it  into  effect,  fairly,  candidly  and  cheemdly ;  without  chaffering  or 
kiffgling  about  petty  details.  Let  the  Senate  be  so  organized  as  to  remove  all  reason- 
mble  (Ejections  from  the  other  side,  to  its  efficiency  in  resisting  any  apprehended  in- 
vasions by  the  Lower  House,  of  the  rights  of  property.  Thus  far  I  am  willinj^  to  go, 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  for  the  sake  of^  peace ;  and  upon  the  supposition  that 
both  parties  are  equally  confident  in  the  justice  of  their  origmal  demands,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  how  the  terms  which  we  offer  can  be  regarded  as  inadequate. 

It  was  urged,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  yourself  on  yesterday,  by  way  of  objection  to  our 
terms  of  compromise,  that  a  ftdr  deduction  from  our  own  principles  would  not  give  tlie 
-whole  white  population  as  the  proper  basis  for  tiie  House  of  Dele^tes,  but  only  the 

aualified  voters,  who  alone  enjoy  the  rights-of  sovereignty.  You  endeftvoured  to  shew 
^at  the  Western  people,  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  qualified  voters, 
would  gain  less,  than  by  assuming  5ie  whole  white  population  as  the  standard.  And 
bence  you  inferred,  that  instead  of^requiring  the  basis  of  white  population  for  the  House 
of  Delegates,  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  that  of  <}ualified  voters.  Without  going 
into  any  examination  of  your  premises,  I  cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  your  conclu- 
sion, 1  woold  be  perfectly  satisfied  myself  with  the  basis  of  qualified  voters  for  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature ;  but  who  of  the  opposite  party  would  be  wilUn^  to  adopt 
it?  And  where  would  be  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  into  the  House  of  Delegates, 
if  Federal  numbers  should  be  the  rule  for  the  Senate  ?  Tou  do  not  propose  to  make 
any  deduction  from  the  Federal  numbers,  embracing  all  the  whites  and  three-fii>h8  of 
all  other  persons;  then  why  insist,  that  any  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  basis 
of  white  population  ? 

If  the  terms  of  compromise  which  we  propose  be  not  unjust  nor  unequal  as  regards 
the  adverse  party,  then  why  not  adopt  them  ?  Why  do  gentlemen  insist  upon  a  plan 
of  Representation  inexpressibly  odious  to  the  Western  people  ?    We  have  been  told 
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repeatedly,  with  great  propriety^  in  the  course  of  our  debates,  that  in  the  constmcting 
our  fundamental  law,  not  only  the  rights  and  interests,  but  even  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  consulted.  We  ought  not  to  wound  that  pride  of  chanustw,  with- 
out which,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  will  agree  with  me,  there  can  be  nothing 
estimable.  I  do  most  heartily  wish  that  by  any  exertion  of  my  humble  talents,  1  could 
impress  upon  this  Committee  what  are  the  feelings  of  the  Western  people  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  sure  that  they  are  not  correctly  undentood  by  many  persons  in  this  body ; 
and  if  properly  estimated,  would  lead  to  a  more  calm  and  deliberate  oonsidersilion 
of  the  question.  The  Eastern  people  demand,  as  we  are  told,  only  security — not  for 
their  personal  rights,  but  for  their  proi>erty ;  and  it  is  granted,  by  conceding  Repre- 
sentation according  to  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate.  They  would  sustain  no  pangs 
of  humiliation  by  yielding  to  the  basis  a#  white  population  in  the  House  of  Delegates; 
and  would  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  compromise.  What  do  the  Western  Deo> 
pie  demand  ?  That  equal  Representation  which  is  to  give  protection  not  only  to  their 
property,  but  to  their  persons ;  and  place  them  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  free- 
men of  the  Coamionw€»alth.  Let  the  principle  of  Federal  numbers,  in  whateyer  de- 
gree, be  introduced  into  both  Houses,  and  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  West  will  nerer 
he  satisfied.  They  can  never  consent  to  be  put  upon  a  footing,  in  the  apportiomiient 
of  pc^tical  power,  with  the  slave  who  moves  and  toils  at  the  command  of  his  master. 
They  will  not,  cannot,  dare  not  submit  to  it.  They  dare  not  so  degrade  themselves 
in  their  own  eyes — in  the  eyes  of  the  wh<de  world— even  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren 
who  now  require  the  concession. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  notice  a  topic  of  the  gravest  character,  which  has 
been  several  times  brought  to  our  view,  by  Eastern  members,  in  the  course  of  debate. 
I  mean  a  separation  of  the  State— at  one  time  gently  insinuated — at  another  wrapt 
up  in  beautiful  rhetorical  language,  and  finally  expressed  in  what  has  been  emphati- 
cally called  plain  old  English,  i  am  not  disposed.  Sir,  to  regard  such  menaces,  be- 
cause I  am  aware  of  the  extremities  of  intellectual  warfare,  and  can  estimate  the  eflfer- 
vescence  of  momentary  excitement.  They  would  not  be  impressed  upon  mj  mind, 
but  for  a  corre^>onding^  sentiment,  which  1  have  reason  to  brieve,  prevails  am<mgst 
the  Western  people.  1  do  not  say  that  if  slave  Representation  should  be  forced  upon 
them,  they  will  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  or  in  any  wise  resist  the  constiti^ed 
Authorities.  Far  from  it.  But  within  the  pale  of  the  Ccmstitution  and  laws,  they  will 
airy  their  opposition  to  the  utmost  limit }  and  the  members  of  this  Committee  can 
estimate  the  ifeelings  of  hostility  by  which  it  will  be  accompanied.  The  final  result 
twill  be  a  seoaration  of  the  State.  No  one  can  doubt  tlwt  it  such  an  event  should  be 
peneveringly,  though  peaceably  sought,  by  a  Urge  portion  of  the  SUte,  it  would  be 
ultimately  conceded. 

I  beg,  Sir,  to  be  distinctly  understood.  There  is  no  one  in  this  Committee,  lo 
whom  the  idea  of  such  a  separation  is  more  abhorrent  than  myself.  I  believe  there 
is  no  man  here,  who  wishes  separati^  for  its  own  sake,  or  who  could  contemplate  it 
for  a  moment,  except  as  a  refuge  from  greater  evils.  If  there  wwe  any  such  man,  I 
would  say  to  him,  in  the  language  of  an  immortal  bard, 

"  If  thoa  do*st  consent 
To  this  most  cniol  act,  do  but  despair ; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  spider  ever  twisted  from  her  womb. 
Will  serve  to  stiaagle  thee." 

We  should  look  forward  to  such  a  calamity,  only  to  deprecate  and  avoid  it  Sorehr, 
it  will  not— must  not  be.  Separate  Virginia !  Shall  she  be  shorn  of  her  streitfth, 
her  influence,  and  her  fflory  ?  Shall  her  voice  of  command,  of  persuasion,  and  re- 
proof, be  no  longer  heard  in  the  National  Councils  ?  Shall  she  no  more  be  looked  up 
to  as  the  guid«jof  the  strong,  the  guardian  of  the  weak,  and  the  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed? Break  in  twain  the  most  precious  jewel,  and  the  separated  parts  are  cooi- 
paratively  worthless.  Divide  Virginia,  and  both  the  East  and  the  West  will  sink  into 
usignificance,  neglect  and  contempt. 

I  rose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  but  a  few  remarks,  and  have  detained  the  CommittM 
longer  than  I  contemplated.    I  am  thankful  for  the  indulgent  attention  with  whidk^ 
have  been  heard,  and  regret  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.    1  woaMtftii 
God,  that  for  this  single  occasion  only,  I  could  utter  my  feelings  in  *  ^  ■ 

(( Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bom.*' 

1  would  kindle  a  flame,  which  should  find  an  altar  in  every  heart,  which  should  bvrtt 
to  ashes  the  prejudices  of  the  hour,  and  the  petty  interests  of  the  day,  and  throw  upon. 
t^L'iJP^^  ?r  ^^^y  '^  "tirong  and  steady  light,  directing  us  forward  to  the  peimaoent 
welfire,  safety  and  honour  of  Virginia. 
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Mr.  Leigh,  after  noticing  some  of  Mr.  B*8  itatements,  went  on  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Johnson — and  complained,  that  they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  the  West,  and  to  make  a  Constitution  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
West,  but  nobody  seemed  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the  East  at  all,  or  Xo  care  whe- 
ther the  ConsUtntion  was  accepUble  to  the  East  or  not.  If  gentlemen  asked  for  sym- 
pathy, let  them  shew  it^if  they  insisted,  that  their  theoretical  claims  should  be  con- 
sidered, let  the  practical  claims  of  the  Last  be  considered  also.  He  insisted  on  tlie 
prejudices  which  would  assail  a  Senate  differently  constituted  from  the  House  of  De- 
legates— ^it  would  be  branded  in  its  very  birth  with  "  Aristocracy"  upon  its  front — it 
would  be  sent  forth  with  the  cry  of  ^  mad-dog,"  to  make  its  way  among  the  people. 
He  strongly  objected  to  the  interpretation  whicii  Mr.  Mercer  had  put  upon  Mr.  Madi- 
son's speech,  as  adTising  the  Committee  to%ccept,  by  way  of  compromise,  different 
bases  in  the  two  Houses.  Did  Mr.  M.  forget,  that  tbatgentleman  had  twice,  in  Com- 
mittee, voted  against  that  proposition  for  a  white  ham  in  the  House  of  Delegates  ? 
On  the  question  of  Federal  numbers,  they  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  and  honour  of 
receiving  his  vote.  He  differed  from  Mr.  M.  entirely,  as  to  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son's speech  in  the  Committee,  and  stated  what  was  his  understanding  of  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  He  commented  with  severity  on  Mr.  M's  profession  of  filial  respect  for 
Mr.  Marshall,  accompanied  hy  an  entire  disregard  of  mat  gentleman's  advice,  and 
insisted  on  tlus  as  one  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  own  remark,  that  in  this  country, 
sons  were  always  wiser  than  their  fathers.  From  whatever  other  quarter  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  had  proceeded,  he  never  expected  to  see  one  scintilla  of  it  from  him. 

Mr.  Mercerreplied,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  misrepresent  the  ar^ment  of  Mr. 
Madison.  He  had  understood  that  gentleman  as  recommending  Federalnumbers,  only 
so  fkt  BB  they  would  operate  as  a  protection  to  the  peculiar  property  of  the  East. 
With  regard  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond,  he  had  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  him  for  thirty  years.  That  gentleman  was  his  friend  and  his  father's 
firiend.  No  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  would,  he  trusted,  ever  be 
able  to  sever  that  bond ;  and  he  cared  for  no  other  consequence  that  miffht  follow  them. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  when  he  wished  to  allay  irritated  feelings,  he  had  found  that  the 
best  way  was  never  to  allude  to  them.  The  certain  effect  of  a  different  course,  was 
rather  to  exasperate  than  allay  the  irritation. 

In  reply  to  a  personal  appeal  of  Mr.  Lieiffh  to  himself,  he  bore  testimony,  that  in 
his  opinion,  the  charge  of  aristocracy  brought  a^nst  the  existinsr  Constitution,  was 
wholly  unfounded ;  but,  he  did  not  believe  with  Mrt  L.,  that  that  charge  had  been  the 
nudn  cause  of  caUing  this  Convention.  It  had  been  used  indeed,  as  a  powerful  wear 
pon  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  felt  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  just  rights.  The 
cry  of  mad-dog  had  been  raised  against  the  present  Senate ;  but,  they  had  survived 
the  cry,  and  had  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  blessmgs  sung  by  the  same  lips.  The 
Senates  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  of  me  United  States,  haa  all  been 
quoted  in  this  very  light,  by  gentlemen  themgelves ;  and  the  Senate  of  Maryland 
was  an  example  in  point,  to  shew  that  a  small  body  could  resist  with  firmness,  and 
maintain  the  stand  it  had  taken. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  M.  he  urged  this  consideration,  that  that  could  not  be  called  middle 
ffround,  where  one  party  surrendered  all  they  had  been  contending  for,  to  the  other, 
rlow,  the  West  had  for  eight  weeks  been  contending,  to  secure  themselves  from  a 
8]r8tem,  which  placed  the  power  of  the  State  in  the  liands  of  aTnmoriiy:  but,  the 
principle  of  that  gentleman's  compromise,  was  to  propose  a  principle  which  con- 
fessedly did  this  very  thing  in  both  branches  of  the  Le^slature.  To  yield  this,  was 
to  yield  the  whole  they  haid  been  contending  for.  The  West  had  set  out  with  con- 
tending, that  the  power  should  reside  with  the  majority  in  both  branches.  The  East 
contended,  that  it  should  remaSn  with  a  minority  in  both  branches.  If  the  mixed 
basis  should  be  adopted  in  both  Houses,  the  power  would  be  in  a  minority  in  both 
Houses.    Was  this  compromise  ?    Or,  was  it  not  complete  and  entircteurrender  ? 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Johnson's  motion  to  strike  out,  and  the  votes 
stood — Ayes  48,  Noes  47.  The  Chair  voting  in  the  negative,  made  a  tie ;  and  so  the 
motion  was  negatived. 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Resolved,"  in  the  first  clause  of 
Mr.  Upshur's  proposition  for  compromise,  thereby  leaving  it  open  for  amendments. 

fOn  this  motion,  Mr.  Monroe  voted  Aye :  Messrs.  Madison,  Marshall,  and  Plear 
•iA8,No.]      . 

Mr.  Upshur,  with  a  view  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  three  ratios  in  his  plan  should  be  retained,  or  only  two  of  them,  moved  to 
amend  the  proposition,  by  striking  therefrom  the  second  of  the  ratios,  viz :  *'  white 
population  and  taxation  combined. ' 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  words  were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Upshur  moved  a  fiirther  amendment,  changing  the  number  of  Senators  fix>m 
*<  thirty"  to  "  thirty-two." 

This  motion  prevailed — ^Ayes  53.  r^  i 
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.. Madison,  Monroe,  Marshall  and  Giles,  Aye.] 

_ir.  Powell  said,  that  since  the  question  of  the  basis  seemed  now  decided,  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  extending  the  number  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  therefore  moved 
to  amend,  by  striking  out  "  thirty-two,"  and  inserting  "  twenty-four." 

The  Question  being  taken,  the  motion  was  negatived — Ayes  4G,  Noes  48. 

[Mr.  Madison,  Aye :  Messrs.  Monroe,  Marshall  and  Giles,  No.] 

Mr.  Scott,  considering  it  impossible  at  present  to  fix  on  any  permanent  future  prin- 
ciple of  apportionment,  which  would  be  generally  acceptable,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
third  clause  of  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Upshur,  as  going  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  lead  only  to  the  call  of  a  new  Convention.  If  me  principle  was 
fair  now,  it  would  be  as  fair  always.  T^  destroy  its  permanence,  would  be  to  impair 
the  OTound  of  compromise. 

^I^.  Scott  said,  from  the  equil  vote  in  striking  out  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition,  it  was 

?lain  that  the  scheme,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
louse.     He  had  made  tlie  motion,  expecting  that  some  gentleman  would  substitute 
another  scheme  of  future  apportionment 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  nefi^tived — Ayes  31,  Noes  not  counted. 

Mr.  Mercer  now  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition,  by  substituting  the 
following : 

*'  Representation  in  the  Senate  shall  be  based  on  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  indians  not  taxed, 
and  adding  to  the  aforesaid  number  of  free  persons,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons : 
and  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  a  number  not  exceeding  ,  and  its  term  or  service 
and  classification  remain  as  at  present." 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  the  same  question  had  in  substance  been  decided  already^.  He 
called  upon  all  who  were  in  favour  of  seeing  the  two  Houses  harmonious  m  their 
or^nization,  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Powell  asked  the  mover,  if  this  was  not  word  for  word  the  same  propoution 
once  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleasants  ?) 

Mr.  Mercer  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  effect  of  the  motion  between  Messrs.  Mercer, 
P.  P.  Barbour,  Johnson  and  Leigh, 

Mr.  Pleasants  announced  his  determination  to  vote  a^nst  the  amendment.  He 
adverted  to  his  peculiar  situation  .(in  relation  to  his  distnct,)  and  went  into  a  lustory 
of  the  course  ot  the  debate,  and  then  declared  his  preference  to  the  plan  of  county 
Representation.  If  he  could  get  such  a  plan,  graduated  to  suit  his  views  of  propriety, 
he  would  vote  for  it.  He  didnot  hold  himself  bound  by  any  former  vote,  and  had  so 
stated  at  the  time.  Could  a  good  system  of  county  Representation  be  engrafted  in 
the  proposition  he  had  formerly  offered,  and  which  was  now  offered  by  Mr.  Mercer, 
he  would  support  it.  He  did  not  ful^  know  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents — and 
he  believed  his  course  would,  in  these  circumstances,  be  approved. 

Mr.  Mercer  disclaimed  any  intention  of  involving  the  gentleman  in  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  P.  said,  he  did  not  beheve  the  gentleman  could  involve  him  in  any  difficulty  i 
whatever — He  had  no  fears  on  tliat  score. 

Mr.  Mercer  explained  the  reasons  at  some  length,  which  had  induced  him  to  move 
the  amendment.  The  Committee  had  arrived  at  that  point,  when  such  a  question 
ought  to  be  prescribed.  They  had  got  to  the  end  of  one  path — he  now  presented  to 
them  another.  He  expressed  his  hope  of  Mr.  Marshall's  vote,  after  what  had  fiiUen 
from  him  in  relation  to  it.  He  had  hoped  for  the  gentleman's  from  Goochland  also, 
which  would  have  made  the  vote  stand  60  to  AG.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Upshur  vra» 
for  a  countv  Representation,  and  the  amendment  hUd  no  other  in  view.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  tor  the  vote  of  Mr.  Pleasants. 

Mr.  Gordon  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Mercer's  amendment. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved,  that  the  Committee  rise.  The  motion  was  negatived — Art* 
42,  Noes  50.  b  J 

Mr.  Johnson  suggested  to  Mr.  Mercer  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  his  amen*- 
ment.  Let  Mr.  Upshur's  be  first  modified  and  amended  by  its  friends.  It  was  not 
proper  to  press  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  under  his  present  circumstances.      ^ 

Mr.  Mercer  consented  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  it  was  manifest,  gentlemen  thought  that  by  holding  out,  i 
their  side  would  go  over. 

Mr.  Johnson  ifistinctly  avowed  that  to  be  the  ground  on  which  he  suggested  tli* 

K  A  h^^^  said,  this  would  shew  gentlemen  what  effect  thehr  supposed  pledg«  hs* 
nad.  He  knew,  that  those  gentlemen  would  not  be  influenced  by  any  thimr  he  o«mW 
■*Z»l>«t  would  act  for  themselves.  J      J       -s 

4  o^c^ciof ?  ™rSr*l^^*t  ^^  Committee  rise:  the  motion  prevailed :  (it  was  now  n-r 
Clock.)    The  Committee  then  rose,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 
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SATURDAY,  December  5, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11 'o'clock,  and  waa  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Porks,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

\  Mr.  Gk>rdon  moved,  that  when  the  Convention  adjourned,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  at  1  o'clock. 

i  The  motion  g^ve  rise  to  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject  of  a  place  of  meeting 
^r  Uie  Convention,  which  resulted  in  a  refusal  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  that  subject,  and  an  agreement  to  meet  on  Monday  at  2  o'clock,  (allowing  time  for 
the  Legislature  to  convene  and  get  through  its^moming  business.) 

The  Convention  then  went  again  into  Committee  oithe  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour 
in  the  Chair. 

And  the  question  being  on  Mr.  Gordon's  amendm^t  to  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Upshur, 
Mr.  Gordon  modified  it,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  representation  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  faie  apportioned  as  follows : 

"  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen East  of  those  Mountains.  • 

"  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  twentv-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  West  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains;  twenty-K>ur  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alle^hanv  and  Blue  Ridge; 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide- water,  and  thirty-four  thence  below."  ' 

Mr.  Powell  ^ave  notice,  that  in  case  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Gordon  should  be  re- 
jected, he  would  offer  another,  which  he  read,  and  which  went,  in  substance,  to  give 
to  the  Senate  the  power  to  amend  revenue  bills ;  with  a  proviso,  that  in  case  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses  on  such  a  bill,  the  revenue,  as  enacted  for  the 
previous  year,  should  continue. 

Mr.  Morris  said,  that  this  long,  and  to  many,  wearisome  discussion,  must  have  con- 
vinced all  of  one  fact,  a  fact  so  evident,  that  none  could  shut  their  eyes  against  it ; 
that,  however  anxious  the  Committee  might  be  so  to  apportion  tlie  future  representa- 
tion of  the  State  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  confessed  inequality  which  now  existed,  no 
general  principle  that  could  be  proposed,  would  obtain  the  vote  of  such  a  majority  as 
lat  it  might  be  carried  with  any  confidence  to  their  constituents.    Tet  all  were 
agreed,  that  the  obtaining  of  this  object  formed  one  of  the  leading  causes,  which  had 
1^  to  the  call  of  this  Convention :  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  prime  considerations, 
which  had  induced  the  people  to  vote  in  its  favour.     He  professed  himself  desirous 
to  estabUsh  some  rule,  on  this  subject,  which  might  apply  not  merely  to  the  present 
moment,  but  to  all  future  time:  but  he  was  satisfied,  uiat,  situated  as  the  Convention 
now  was,  no  permanent  arrangement,  looking  to  futurity,  could  be  agreed  upon.  But 
the  hopelessness  of  this  was  no  reason  why  some  present  arrangement  ou^ht  not  to 
be  made.    If  they  could  not  do  all  the  ^ood  they  desired,  let  them  do  all  that  was  in 
their  power.    The  result  of  the  calculations  on  both  sides  shewed,  that  a  House  of 
I>elegates  constructed  on  the  principle  of  quahfied  voters,  and  one  on  the  compound 
basis  of  population  and  property,  would  not  differ  by  more  than  three,  perhaps  only 
bj  two  members.    As  to  the  objection  that  unless  some  permanent  rule  of  apportion- 
ment should  be  settled,  discontent  would  again  arise  and  a  new  Convention  be  called, 
he  thought  the  experience  the  people  had  had  on  the  present  occasion  was  a  pretty 
gofid  security  against  any  speedy  resort  to  that  expedient.    But,  if  such  Convention 
•was  to  assemble,  the  future  rule  of  apportionment  might  be  left  to  them.    Yet,  he 
vras  willing  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  effort  to  fix  it  now.    His  own  preference  was  for 
the  Federal  number  as  a  just  medium  between  the  ratios  of  population  and  taxation. 
He  repelled  the  charge  of  aristocracy  made  against  this  arrangement,  by  appealing  to 
the  principles  and  virtues  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  three  venerable 
men,  (two  of  whom  had  fought  in  defence  of  liberty,)  who  had  ^iven  it  their  sanc- 
tion on  the  present  occasion.    He  never  could  be  made  to  believe  that'  such  men 
inrere  the  friends  of  aristocracy .     But,  if  the  time  for  carrying  such  a  principle  as  the 
bttjiis  of  both  Houses  was  past,  still  he  was  in  favour  of  doing  what  might  allay  dis- 
^omltKkia  for  the  present     He  was  utterly  opposed  to  basing  the  two  Houses  on  dif- 
Jbotttit  ratios  of  representation,  as  leading  to  discord  and  providing  opposite  and  con- 
iSksthig  influences  which  must  forever  keep  the  vessel  of  State  trora  the  harbour  of 
the  public  good.    He  had  no  belief  in  the  doctrines  so  commonly  maintained  by  wri- 
ters, and  advocated  here,  of  the  efiicacy  of  checks  and  balances.     In  a  Government 
like  thatx>f  Great  Britain,  where  the  spurce  of  power  was  not  in  the  people,  but  in  a 
znonarch,  claiming  it  by  divine  right  and  hereditary  descent,  they  might  be  necessary 
sand  were  certainly  operative ;  but  in  a  Government  like  ours,  none  of  the  arguments 
in  their  favour  applied.     The  true  check  here  was  the  distribution  of  power  into 
XKiany  hands.     This  principle  would  be  met  by  placing  the  power  of  Legislation  in 
^^VTO  different  branches — without  making  the  two  Houses  antagonists.    The  Consti- 
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tution  provided  a  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Department,  not  that  tbej  might 
oppose  each  other,  but  act  in  harmony.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  the  Legislative  will,  but  to  comply  with  it:  nor  was  it  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Judiciary  to  give  an  interpretation  to  the  laws,  opposite  to  the  pu^NMO 
for  which  tliey  were  enacted,  but  conformable  to  it.  In  support  of  the  eeneral  views 
he  had  given,  he  referred  to  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  of  Caroline.  H# 
appealed  also  to  what  Mr.  Johnson  had  admitted  on  the  subject  of  a  want  of  haimo* 
nious  action  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  constituted  in  so  difimnt 
a  manner  as  was  proposed,  and  his  personal  preference  of  Mr.  Upshur's  plan  of  coia- 
promise  to  that  of  Mr.  Ck)oke.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  determinatioB  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Gordon's  amendment,  reserving  himself  as  to  its  details,  which  be  had 
not  examined. 

Mr.  Stanard  expressed  his  view  of  the  proposition  to  be  the  same,  with  that  just  ex- 
pressed, and  his  determination  to  vote  for  it.  It  corresponded  with  a  proposition  men- 
tioned by  himself  to  the  Committee  three  weeks  since.  He  did  not  mean  to  pledge 
himself  to  all  the  details,  in  which  he  thought  there  were  some  errors;  but  he  wished 
to  take  this  step  to  remove  existing  difficulties,  and  if  nothing  more  ooold  be  done, 
leave  the  future  apportionment  to  he  settled  hereafter. 

Mr.  Cooke  rose  to  cempare  the  details  of  the  two  plans  now  before  the  Committeey 
viz :  the  schemes  of  Messrs.  Upshur  and  Gordon.     According  to  these  plans, 
By  Mr.  Gordon's,  Senate  of  32,  13  West,    19  East 

Mr.  Upshur's      do.  14  18 

Here  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  West,  of  l-3d  part  of  the  whole  Senate. 
By  Mr.  Gordon's  House  of  Delegates,  of  120,  50  West,    70  East 

Mr.  Upshur's  do  48  79 

Thus  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gordon  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Upshur,  one-sixth ;  thvs 
in  the  two  Houses,  the  difference  between  the  two  plans  is  very  inconsiderable.  But 
^  in  another  respect  there  is  a  very  important  difference.  That  of  Mr.  U.  contains  a 
principle  of  future  apportionment,  a  principle  of  vitahty  and  self-preservation,  whicfa 
Mr.  G's  entirely  wants.  He  would  therefore  oay  it  with  all  due  respect,  that  Mr. 
G's  was  a  mere  shifl  and  temporary  expedient,  to  get  clear  of  present  embarrass- 
ments. Much  as  he  desired  to  support  any  plan  which  came  from  that  quarter — houk 
a  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  indebted  as  a  faithful  friend  of  refonn — 
yet  he  could  not  support  a  plan  which  settled  no  principle,  and  was  merely  a  tempo- 
rary patch-work  of  a  Constitution,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  some  five  or  seven  years  hence 
by  the  agitators  and  Jacobins  of  that  day :  and  this,  he  said,  was  with  him  a  vital  ob- 
jection, and  such  a  one  as  would  induce  the  people  of  the  West,  to  a  man,  to  reject 
any  such  Constitution. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  sony  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  apply  the  word 
"  shifl,"  to  his  proposition,  though  from  the  expression  of  personal  kindness  to  him- 
self afterwards,  he  did  not  suppose  the  gentleman  meant  it  in  an  offensive  sense. 
[Mr.  Cooke  said,  certainly  not.]  Mr.  Goroon  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  sat  a  sileBt 
spectator  of  the  debates  on  this  question,  but  it  seemed  to  be  evident  that  the  Cob- 
vention  could  not  agree  upon  an^  future  apportionment.  What  then  were  we  to  do .' 
Sit  here  in  eqidlibriOf  doing  nothing — or  shall  we  return  home,  with  a  blank  piece  of 
paper  ?  He  had  considered  this  subject  well :  he  was  fi)r  repoising  the  ConslitiitioB 
upon  its  ancient  foundations — for  redressing  the  inequalities  of  the  represenUtion^ 
and  leaving  it  to  the  aged  and  the  wise  men  of  the  land  to  arrange  some  other  Con- 
stitution, ^ut  he  could  not  consent  to  sit  here,  waiting  till  some  scheme  should  lie 
supported  by  one  or  two  votes  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  making  a  meagre  majoritj; 
then  sending  out  a  Constitution,  so  made,  and  ciurrying  discord  and  coniusion  among 
the  good  people  of  Virginia.  But,  if  ^ntlemen  on  both  sides  could  agree  on  mnj 
future  apportionment,  by  a  large  majonty,  he  for  one  would  be  most  happy  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Upshur  briefly  stated  the  reasons  why  he  should  vote  for  the  anMndmevt  ef 
Mr.  Gordon.  The  distribution  of  power  for  the  present,  was  nearly  the  same  mm  tksl 
in  his  own  proposition,  and  would  at  all  events,  disembarrass  the  subject  of  vtaj 
difficulties.  As  to  the  question  of  future  apportionment,  the  adoption  of  the  mmmi' 
ment  would  not  preclude  any  arrangements  for  that  object,  and  he  declared  UMl» 
his  intention,  should  the  proposition  cany,  to  move  as  an  amendment,  the  sM— f<^ 
vision  for  future  apportionment,  as  had  formed  a  part  of  his  own  scheme. 

Mr.  Doddrid^  now  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  1^.  Gordon  tba 
following  substitute : 

<<  Afler  the  next  Census  to  be  taken  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  ^oee, 
at  least,  in  every  ten  years  thereafter,  there  shall  be  a  new  apportionment  of  Ref»** 
^ntation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  and  in  '•^- 
^fT^2!^  ^**  ^^  ^®  Federal  number-and  all  future  enumerations  for  the  p«irpo< 
UniuSrs*r/""*1*:u™"?  ***  "^®'  «»^®''  '^^^f  ^«  ^^  of  this  State,  or  tbomm  of  I 
tJmuKj  Butes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  General  Assembly.    And  whoieyvr  a  umw  t 
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aortioiiment  of  Repretentation  shall  be  made,  there  shall  be  a  new  assessment  of  taxes 
m  the  Stato." 

In  giving  his  reasons  for  moTinff  this  substitute,  Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  his  assent 
to  the  Federal  number  as  a  basis  ^r  the  Senate,  was  given  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
white  basis  should  be  adopted  for  the  House  of  Dele^tes.  This  was  the  hist  step  he 
could  take  with  a  view  to  compromise. 

His  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Gordon  arose  from  its  containing  no  plan  for 
any  fiiture  apportionment  of  Representation.  Unless  they  could  agree  to  a  Constitu- 
tion which  should  cause  Representation  to  graduate  itself  according  to  some  just  prin- 
ciple mutually  agreed  upon,  they  had  better  do  nothing  at  all :  a  Constitution  with- 
out this  feature  would  create  more  dissatisfaction  than  existed  at  present.  He  was 
fuUj  confident  that  the  West  would  accept  nothing  short  of  the  white  basis  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  at  least :  he  believed  tney  might  consent  with  some  unanimity  to 
that  as  a  compromise.  He  declared  for  himself,  and  for  himself  alone,  that  he  should 
determine  between  this  day  and  Tuesday  next,  whether  he  could  farther  serve  his  con- 
•tituents  by  remaining  here  any  longer. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  to  express  his  sense  of  what  was  the  true  amount  of  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge*s  amendment.  Mr.  Gordon's  plan  of  distributing  the  Representation  was  based 
aubrtantiaUy  on  the  white  population  as  exhibited  by  the  Census  of  1820 — though  not 
actually  so  m  all  the  details,  but  throwing  fractions  out  of  view,  it  is  in  fact  the  basis 
of  white  population  according  to  that  Census.  Now,  said  Mr.  L.  the  gentleman 
from  Brooke  taking  the  Census  of  1^^,  and  having  respect  to  the  white  population 
exclusively,  demands  that  this  shall  be  established  as  a  rule  for  all  future  time,  as 
the  basis  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  It  is,  therefore,  preciselv  the  same  question  we 
have  been  discussing  for  so  long  a  time;  it  is  brought  forward  again,  and  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  repeated  until  the  repetition  shall  be  considered  hopeless ;  and  then,  the  gen- 
tleman tells  us,  he  shall  determine  whetlier  to  go  home  or  not.  Are  we  to  understand 
this  as  a  menace,  that  the  Western  members  will  secede  in  a  body  ?  Such  an  idea 
has  been  sug^rested  out  of  doors — are  we  to  understand  it  as  now  threatened  here? 

Mr.  Doddndge  (looking  towards  tlie  reporter.)  1  hope  my  words  will  be  remem- 
bered:— I  said  that  speaking  for  myself,  and  myself  abmtyl  should  determine  whether 
I  could  be  (^  any  farther  service  to  my  constituents  by  remaining  longer  here. 

Mr.  Leigrh.  lif  the  gentleman  shall  secede,  himself,  alone,  why  then  we  shall  carry 
our  proposition,  i  am  not  now  to  understand  him  as  threatening  a  secession  of  the 
West  If  we  are  to  remain  together,  then  the  gentleman  is  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  thev  will  '^  stand  firm,    and  not  advance  another  step. 

Let  me  andress  one  word  to  the  Representatives  of  my  Western  fellow-citizens  (for 
thejr  are  my  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  thev  may  lon^  remain  so:)  ail  we 
aak  is  a  Reoreeentation  of  those  interests  which  we  hold  and  which  tliey  do  not :  but  if 
there  is  to  be  the  smallest  infusion  of  such  a  principle,  then  they  say  that  the  West 
will  not  adopt  such  a  system.     What  does  this  prove  ?    That  their  attachment  to  us 


atitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  this  very  conflict  took  place :  the  same 
claim  was  advanced  by  the  South  as  is  now  advanced  by  us,  and  it  met  the  same  ob- 
jections as  are  now  urged  by  the  gentlemen  from  tlie  West. 

The  Federal  Convention  recommended  a  compromise.  The  great  objection  was, 
that  the  proposed  Constitution  gave  too  much  to  the  South :  yet  their  attachment  to 
their  Southern  fellow-citizens  overcame  all  objections,  and  the  compromise  was  ac- 
cepted. But  here,  in  Virginia,  we  are  told  that  their  attachment  to  us  is  so  feeble, 
and  their  concern  for  union  so  small,  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  for  a  mere 
theoretical  opinion.  Are  we  to  take  this  as  their  ultimatum  ?  Are  we  to  understaod 
t^t  unless  we  give  them,  and  give  them  immediately,  complete  power  over  our  per- 
aoDM  and  property,  they  wish  no  farther  connexion  with  us  ?  I  can  understand  it  in 
jio  other  way.  To  me  it  is  most  painful  to  hear  such  language.  They  will  give  up 
mil  connexion  with  us,  unless  we  yield  them  all  that  they  ask. 

Mr.  Doddridge  replied.  We  have  long  ago  had  the  ultimatum  of  the  gentleman 
fimn  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  and  a  few  days  since  we  had  the  uJthruUum  of  the 
ventleman  firom  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph.)  They  have  both  announced  to  us  that 
raey  never  will  yield  us  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

[Mr.  Randolph  here  said,  the  gentleman  is  perfectly  right— perfectly  right— we 
never  willj  I  thought  I  was  not  mistaken.  Well,  then,  I  now  say  that  I  can  go  no 
fiurther.  This  is  my  ultimatum.  If  neither  of  us  is  to  yield,  future  discussion  can 
end  in  no  good  result.  They  will  re-organize  the  Assembly,  and  apportion  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  East  and  the  West  differently  from  what  it  now  is ;  but  tliev  will 
atiU  leave  the  West  to  be  effectually  and  absolutely  governed  by  the  East,  and  they 
will  engraft  no  provision  to  meet  our  future  growth  in  popuUtion.  I  now  address  my- 
•elf  to  Sie  Representatives  of  the  West,  and  I  say  to  them— we  have  now,  in  a  House 
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of  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  «^%  Delegates.  The  total  white  popolatioii  of  tiie 
State  being  6S2,000,  and  the  West  containing  319,000  of  that  number,  it  i«  entitled, 
on  equitable  principlea,  to  mte  hundred  Deleg^ee.  We  now,  therefore,  lose  twen^  of 
our  fair  proportion  of  Representation.  But  what  shall  we  lose,  if  these  nropositioos 
succeed  ?  According  to  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,) 
we  are  to  lose  twenty-eight :  according  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton, 
(Mr.  Upshur)  we  are  to  lose  twenty-lour :  and  accordiDg  to  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon)  we  are  to  lose  twenty-one.  We  ought  to  have  more 
Representation  than  we  have  now :  this  is  our  grievance :  and  do  they  remedy  it  ?  No. 
Not  at  all ;  they  increase  it.  They  now  control  us,  and  the;^  are  to  continue  to  con- 
trol us,  unless  the  force  of  public  opinion  shall  call  another  Convention.  There  is  no 
hope  for  us,  unless  we  settle  the  matter  now.  There  can  be  no  need  of  protracting 
the  discussion,  unless  the  principle  of  a  white  basis  of  Representation  is  to  be  allowed 
us.  If  tlie  Convention  rises,  we  shall  be  but  where  we  ^cre  before  it  sat.  The  ine- 
quality of  which  we  have  hitlierto  complained,  has  been  the  effect  of  circumstances  : 
it  has  been  induced  by  time,  and  the  natural  progress  of  our  population  and  improve- 
ment :  but  if  the  grievance  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  here,  it  will  be  no 
longer  the  effect  of  time,  but  it  will  be  the  deliberate  act  and  deed  of  our  brethren  of 
the  East;  and  it  will  be,  therefore,  more  irritating,  and  more  intolerable.  Procrasti- 
nating our  discussions  can  serve  only  to  sharpen  our  own  animositiee  and  aggravate 
the  discontent  of  the  people.  It  must  be  so.  The  public  uneasiness  is  aggravated 
with  everjr  week's  dehberation  of  this  body.  If  we  can't  agree,  we  can't  agree  :-— 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  believe  the  people  of  the  West,  generafiy ,  will 
stop  at  the  point  I  mentioned :  such  is  certainly  ray  own  determination :  and,  1  be- 
lieve, I  have  just  the  same  right  to  announce  it,  as  the  gentleman  fitun  Chesterfield, 
or  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  to  announce  theirs. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  the  compromise  of  Mr.  Gordon  amounted  very  nearly  to  allow- 
ing the  principle  of  the  white  basis  according  to  the  Census  of  IffiJO :  fiiture  appor- 
tionment might  be  provided  for  in  an  amendment ;  but  if  none  should  be  agreed  upon, 
it  may  be  important  that  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  shouhl  be  known,  that  it 
may  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  hereailer.  It  rested  on  neither  one  of  the  disputed 
principles  :  it  was  founded  neither  on  the  white  basis,  the  mixed  basis,  or  the  Federal 
number.  If  the  great  question  of  future  apportionment  should  not  finally  be  settled^ 
it  was  not  their  fault :  they  had  offered  to  meet  the  West  half  way,  and  the  ofier  was 
refused  :  he  should  not  now  be  inclined  to  go  quite  so  far. 

Mr.  Powell  rose  distinctly  to  disclaim,  for  himself,  and  on  behalf  of  hb  Western 
friends,  the  imputation  cast  upon  them  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  who  had 
said  that  the  question  now  was,  whether  they  meant  to  divide  the  State  if  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Eastern  portion  of  it  should  be  forced  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Leigh  explained.     He  had  asked ^  if  that  was  to  be  undtrstood  as  the  question. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  the  gentleman  had  indeed  put  it  as  a  question;  but  it  was  a  preg- 
nant question,  and  carried  the  intimation  that  such  was  their  purpose.  He  now  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  anv  such  ulterior  view.  If  gentlemen  would  force  a  mixed  ba«s 
upon  them,  it  would  be  against  his  consent,  and  against  every  wish  and  feehng  of  his 
constituents ;  they  would  reject  such  a  Constitution  if  they  could  :  but  they  clMrisbed 
no  purpose  of  division.  But  in  that  event,  the  table  of  the  Legislature  wonhi  groan 
under  the  mass  of  petitions  for  redress  which  would  be  presented  to  it.  This  would 
be  the  result  of  adopting  the  measure  now  proposed.-  Mr.  P.  said  he  should  go  home, 
and  so  far  from  preaching  separation,  he  should  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  preserve 
union :  but  wherever  he  could  make  his  voice  to  be  heard,  he  should  urge  the  people  - 

indignantly  to  reject  a  form  of  Government  which  did  them  such  gross  injustice.  J 

Give  us  in  the  House  the  basis  we  ask,  and  we  will  give  you  iu  the  Senate  thnt  J 

which  you  demand.  We  shall  then  hail  the  moment,  (the  first  in  fifty  years,)  that  we  1 

enjoy  our  just  rights.  Mr.  P.  then  adverted  to  Mr.  Johnson's  reply  to  the  Chief  Joe- 
tice,  and  insisted  that  his  argument  had  not  been  answered  and  never  woald  be.  To 
meet  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leigh  respecting  a  struggle  between  the  two  Houses  re- 
specting money  bills,  Mr.  P.  had  prepared  an  amendment,  which  would  prevent  the 
Lower  House  from  being  ever  able  to  stop  the  wheels  of  Government  by  refusinf  to 
send  up  revenue  bills. 

Mr.  Randolph  begged  pardon  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott)  Ar 
whose  sound,  manly,  practical  good  sense  he  had  the  very  highest  respect,  for  suflf- 
gesting  that  he  had  really  under-sUUcd  their  case.  The  true  medmm  between  the  daims 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  House,  was  not  that  which  the  gentleman  from  Faamier  bed 
stated;  but  it  was  the  Federal  number.  That  was  the  half-way-house.  Bot  now 
they  had  agreed  to  meet  not  there,  not  at  the  half-way-house,  but  at  a  middle  pohat 
between  the  half-wav-house,  and  the  extreme  West.  This  was  in  reality  giving  up, 
^\AAr^  ^^  *i®"^-  ^^  ^^^^  c^*"™?  ^»t  seventy-Jive  per  cent,  of  it  Instead  of  taking  a 
^«  W**^*"^  *u^T*®"  ^**«  half-way-house  and  their  men  end  of  the  road,  they  took 
«ne  oetween  the  half-way-house  and  the  western  termination  of  it    Thej  w«w  BOt 
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insisting  on  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  claim,  but  had  consented  to  take  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  it.    He  had  risen  to  put  the  matter  on  its  propej  foot 

One  word  more,  and  he  would  resume  his  seat.  The  reason  why  the  argument  of 
the  iriiend  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  he  meant  the  gentleman  from  Augusta, 
rMr.  Johnson)  had  not  been  answered  was,  that  all  he  emd  had  been  anticipated. 
The  statement  of  the  argument  by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  had  been  such,  as  to  put  at  defiance  all  that  gen- 
tleman had  said,  or,  all  that  any  man  on  earth  could  say.  Where  was  thd  necessity 
of  defending  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  against  the  abortive  and  puny  attacks  of  the 
gentleman  th»m  Augusta.^  The  Chief  Justice  had  put  tlie  argument  on  ground 
which  never  could  be  shaken;  and  which  had  no  more  been  impugned,  than  Uie  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar  could  be  affected  by  attacking  it  with  a  pocket  pistol.  He  had  p^it 
it  in  a  light — ^he  did  not  mean  any  compliment — in  which  he  put  every  thing  that  he 
attempted  to  place  in  a  clear  light.  He  had  shewn  that  the  weak  and  helpless  Go- 
vernment proposed  in  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  fitim  Frederick  was  not  what  it  was 
represented  to  be,  and  had  shewn  them  what  loas  a  compromise.  The  gentleman 
from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  had  stated  him  to  have  said,  that  he  never  would  be 
satisfied,  with  what  was  technically  called  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
He  never  could :  he  never  would :  the  gentleman's  constituents  were  not  more  inter-  / 
ested  in  the  question  than  his  were  -,  and  he  saw  no  reason  whv  his  own  constituents  f 
were  to  give  up  any  more  than  those  of  the  gentleman,  (and  he  did  not  pretend  that 
they  were  bound  to  do  so.)  Tiiis  was  not  a  compromise  on  any  just  principle :  it  was 
one  in  which  the  West  took  the  Lion's  share,  and  left  to  them  of  the  East,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  parcel  of  Jackalls,  the  refuse  and  of!als  of  power. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  his  regret,  that  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition  had  not  been  finally 
disposed  of  before  that  of  Mr.  Gordon's  had  been  brought  before  the  Committee,  tie 
should  have  thought  it  desirable,  that  Mr.  Upshur's  should  first  have  been  made  as 
perfect  as  possible,  before  a  substitute  was  received.  Other  gentlemen,  however, 
who  acted  with  him,  had  not  thought  this  the  better  course,  and  he  had  acquiesced. 
He  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  argument  he  had  formerl  v  used  from 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleowin  from  Charlotte,  or  to  prove  that  it  possessed  a  strength 
which  it  did  not :  far  less  had  he  intended  to  represent  himself  as  in  any  respect,  or  on 
any  occasion,  pretending  to  be  equal  to  the  Chief  Justice :  it  needed  no  ghost  (bowing 
toward  Mr.  Randolph)  to  inform  the  Committee  of  their  inequality. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  had  not  distinctly  heard  the  gentleman's  words;  bnt  if  they 
contained  any  ghostly  advice,  he  was  thankful  for  it,  as  coming  from  so  reverend  a  quar- 
ter. But  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  that  whatever  he  might  sup- 
pose, he  (Mr.  J.)  was  the  last  man  in  that  committee,  against  whom  he  entertained 
the  least  possible  degree  of  personal  feeling.  His  hostility  toward  that  gentleman  was 
poUtical  only :  but  he  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  there  had  been  nothing  in  the 

gentleman's  career,  during  the  present  Convention,  to  induce  any  man,  however  hum- 
le  his  condition,  to  regard  him  as  an  object  of  envy. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  in  reply,  that  he  had  never  been,  he  believed,  an  object  of  envy 
to  any  one,  most  certainly  not  to  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte;  for,  said  Mr.  J.,  we 
cannot  envy  any  thing  while  we  think  there  is  nothing  superior  to  us.  Yet,  I  cannot 
take  my  seat  without  returning  to  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  my  thanks  for  the 
assurance  that  he  cherishes  toward  me  personally,  no  ill  feeling.  [Mr.  R.  None  in 
the  world.]  If  that  gentleman  had  known  how  entirely  devoid  my  heart  was  from 
such  a  feeling  when  he  took  his  seat  in  this  Convention,  I  should  have  hoped  the  oc- 
casion for  this  seeming  collbion  might  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Madison  now  rose,  and  the  members  were  gathering  around  him  as  when  he 
last  addressed  the  Committee ;  but  the  Chair  having  intimated  that  he  considered  it  as 
entirely  out  of  order,  they  resumed  their  seats.    Mr.  Madison  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman, — In  questions  of  compromise  necessarily  requiring  mutual  conces- 
sions of  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  be  controlled  by  opinions  formerly  expressed,  whe- 
ther derived  from  abstract  views  of  the  subject,  or  from  impressions  found  to  be  erro- 
neous as  to  the  state  of  opinion  prevailing  in  this  body.  For  myself,  I  brought  to  this 
Convention  a  disposition  to  receive  from  free  discussion  all  the  lijorhts  it  misfit  furnish, 
and  a  spirit  of  compromise  of  which  I  foresaw  the  necessity ;  without  losing  sight  of 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  my  constituents.  This  view  of  the  trust  committed  to  me, 
was  known  to  them,  when  I  was  honored  with  it. 

This  necessity  of  compromise  is  now  felt  b^  all ;  and  I  do  not  despair  that  it  will  yet 
be  efTected  by  adequate  concessions  on  both  sides. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  gentlenum  from  Northampton,  freed  as  it  has  been  from 
one  of  Us  elements  (taxation,)  appears  to  be  entitled  to  a  favourable  consideration :  It 
is  not  liable  to  objections  which  are  so  decisive  with  those  who  oppose  the  rival  plan. 
The  original  and  real  ground  of  opposition  between  the  turo  i)arties,  is,  that  one  basis 
of  Representation  for  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  was  claimed  on  one  side,  and  a 
difierent  buns  for  both  Houses  on  the  other  side. 
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The  propOBitioA  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  ciOmparef  the  two  plans,  and 
divides  equal  concessions  bj  the  difference  between  them. 

And  could  there  be  a  case.  Sir,  where  equal,  as  well  as  mutual,  concession  was  more 
reasonable  ?  For,  neither  side  can  say  to  the  other,  we  uut^number  you,  and  you 
ought,  therefore,  to  yield  to  numbers.  Neither  side  will  presume  to  say  to  the  other, 
we  have  more  wisdom  than  you,  more  intelligence,  more  information,  more  experi- 
ence,  more  patriotism,  or  more  of  the  confidence  of  our  constituents.  Tes,  Sir,  Uiere 
never  was  a  case  imposing  more  obligation  on  both  sides  to  relax  in  their  opinions, 
and  by  equal  as  well  as  mutual  surrenders  of  opinions,  to  meet  on  middle  ground. 

1  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  expediency  of  adopting  arrangements 
merely  temporary,  however  I  may  respect  and  value  the  motives  prompting  them. 
They  woul(^  in  my  view,  be  but  an  anodyne  to  the  pubhc  agitation,  only  to  awaken 
it,  aner  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  a  more  violent  state. 

It  would  be  folding  up  in  the  instrument  of  conciliation  itself,  hidden  torches  of  dis* 
cord,  to  be  lighted  up  whenever  the  same  great  subject  should  be  reviewed.  On  tiie 
whole.  Sir,  I  shall  give  my  vote  for  the  plan  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  North- 
ampton, as  a  more  equal  ground  of  compromise  than  the  other;  and  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  make  this  ezp&nation,  lest  my  course  should  be  supposed  wanting  in  oon- 
•istencv. 

Mr.  Nicholas  thought  it  due  to  himself  to  vindicate  the  course  he  should  puisue  on 
the  present  occasion.  Like  the  gentleman  from  Orange  (Mr.  Madison,)  he  thought 
that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  future  apportionments;  but  this  was  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon.)  No  man 
in  the  Convention  represented  a  portion  of  the  State  that  would  loee  a  mater  num- 
ber of  representatives  by  the  arrangement,  than  his  own  district :  and  iiis  personal 
opinion  was,  that  Representation  ought  to  be  based  on  a  more  numerous  House  of  Dele- 
gates :  but  he  felt  himself  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  must  sacrifice  the  local  inte- 
rests of  hui  district,  to  the  general  interests  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

He  thought  it  on  the  whole  best  to  do  so.  It  ^ve  him  great  pain  to  be  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  two :  but  he  thought  he  should  be  best  subserving  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  bv  adopting  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  He 
considered  himseli  as  pledged  to  contribute  his  aid  to  the  arrangement  of  a  future  sys- 
tem of  apportionment. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  was  acting  with  the  members  firom  Middle  Virginia,  in  embracing 
Mr.  Gordon's  scheme. 

^  He  would  ^  a  step  fiulher:  He  thought  he  should  be  in  favour  of  some  scheme  of 
future  apportionment.  He  would  not  be  one  of  a  lean  majority  to  force  any  rule  re- 
specting that  subject  on  a  minoritv :  but  he  was  prepared  to  increase  any  respectable 
majority  in  any  plan  they  should  be  able  to  affree  upon. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the 
negative — Ayes  44,  Noes  49. 
Q/ir.  Monroe  voting  Aye,  Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall,  No.) 
The  question  was  men  taken  on  Mr.  Gordon's  amendment,  and  carried— Ayes  49, 
Noes  43. 
(Mr.  Marshall  Aye,  Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe,  No.) 

So  the  Committee  agreed  by  a  majority  of  six,  to  adopt  the  following,  as  asnbstitiits 
for  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Upshur: 

^*  Resolved,  That  the  Representation  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  o£  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

**  'There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen  East  of  those  Mountains. 

"  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  twentv-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  District  West  of  the  Allegbanj 
Mountains ;  twenty-four  from  the  Vallev  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  lUdge ; 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Head  o'f  Tide- water,  and  thirty-tour  thence  below.** 
Mr.  Upshur  now  offered  the  following  amendment : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shallhave  power,  to  re-arrange  the  Representatioii 
in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  Uit 

average  of  the  following  ratios,  viz :  1st,  of  white  population ;  2d,  of  Federal  numbers." 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Amherst  offered  the  following  amendment,  to  that  of  Mr.  Updiur : 
<'  Resolved,  That  in  the  ^ear  the  LfegisTature  shall  provide  by  law  for  takinc 

the  Census  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  for  a  new  assessment  of  its  lands :  an3 
at  the  next  succeeding  session  afler  the  Census  shall  be  taken  and  the  assessment 
made^  the  Legislature  shall  by  law  submit  to  the  qualified  voters  the  decision  of  tba 
^estion  of  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  If  a  nft- 
jority  concur  in  favor  of  anv  particular  basis,  the  Legislature  shall  at  their  next  soo- 
f^mg  session,  apportion  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Delegates  and  thirty- 
2JOB«nator.  according  to  such  basis,  and  shall  provide  by  law  for  aU  fnture  appor- 
tionments upon  such  Basis,  and  for  aU  future  assessments-4>ut  should  tL  m^^ 
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&U  to  combine  in  any  one  basis,  the  Legislature  shall  adopt  the  compoan4  basis  of 
white  popalation,  taxation  and  Federal  numbers,  in  one  on^  or  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient.  And  the  law  so  to  be  enacted  for  ap- 
portionment of  Representation  and  for  future  assessments,  shall  become  and  forever 
thereafter  be  a  part  of  this  Constitution." 

The  question  being  taken  without  debate,  it  was  negatived — Ajes  44,  Noes  50. 

[Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  No.] 

Mr.  Claytor  offered  the  following : 

**  Resoltidf  That  the  Le^slature  shall,  in  the  year  ,  make  provision  for  the 

organization  of  a  Convention  equally  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  the  qualified  voters  of 
this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  re-apportion  the  Representation  in  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  upon  such  basis  as  they  shall  think  best,  and  also  make  provision 
for  future  periodical  apportionments.'* 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  the  reason  why  he  should  vote  against  all  amendments  of  this 
character,  viz :  that  the  Convention  was  clothed  with  no  power  to  pass  them.  It  was 
called  for  a  spectfic  object,  viz :  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  had  no 
power  to  do  any  thing  else. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  moved  the  following,  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Upshur's 
amendment : 

"  Resohed,  That  when  the  amended  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
the  following  question,  by  way  of  amendment,  shall  be  propounded  to  the  people,  for 
a  final  settlement  of  the  principle  of  the  apportionment  of  representation,  viz : 

"  Shall  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both  branches  of  me  Legislature  be  white 
population  exclusively  ?" 

Ailer  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  by  the  mover,  and  an  objection  by  Mi.  Leigh, 

The  amendment  was  rejected — Ayes  39. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  offered  the  following  amendment : 

**  Resolved f  That  in  the  year  ,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  it  shall  be 

the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  re-apportion  the  Representation  in  the  House 
of  Delegates,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  white  population  :  PravitUdf  That 
in  making  such  apportionments,  no  county  shall  be  subject  to  division." 

It  was  rejected — Ayes  45,  Noes  49. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  Mr.  Upshur's  amendment,  (see  above,)  it  was 
carried — ^A  ves  50. 

Mr.  Upshur  moved  the  following  proviso : 

^  Promdedf  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  , 

nor  the  number  of  the  Senate  ." 

It  was  carried. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  that  the  Committee  now  rise. 

Mr.  Powell  suggested,  that  it  would  be  better  to  report  progpress,  and  go  into  the 
House  and  ^et  a  vote  upon  it.   * 

Mr.  Leigh  said  he  did  not  distinctly  understand  what  the  progress  was :  he  wished 
Co  see  and  reflect  upon  it. 

Mr.  Mercer  contended,  that  nothing  had  yet  been  done ;  because  it  was  the  under- 
standing, when  Mr.  Johnson  made  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Resolved" 
from  Mr.  Upshur's  first  proposition,  that  a  vote  was  to  be  finally  taken  on  accepting 
that  proposition  as  it  might  be  amended. 

The  Chair  said,  it  should  hold  it  to  be  its  duty  to  put  such  a  question,  should  it  be 
moved ;  but,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rule,  which  it  understood  to  have  been  adopted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.  The  duty  of  a  Com- 
mittee was  to  amend — that  was  its  whole  duty — and  if  it  could  not  amend  what  was 
sent  to  it,  to  report  the  same  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott  was  opposed  to  reporting  in  part.  Let  the  Committee  go  on,  and  settle 
what  were  to  be  all  the  elements  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  then  refer  the  whole 
to  a  Select  Committee,  to  put  them  into  regular  form. 

The  Committee  then  roee. 

In  the  House,  the  printing  of  the  propositions  having  been  ordered, 

The  House  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  Decbmber  7,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock,  and  was.  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  as  to  another  place  of  meeting 
fi>r  the  Convention,  wna  called  up  -,  and  after  some  conversation,  was  agreed  to. 
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,  to  remoTe  its  nttingB  to  Mr.  Arm- 
e  prepared  for  its  accommodatioii. 
ntion  to  act  by  a  deputy,  was  slightly 

3. 

vUf)  had  expressed  his  willingness  to 
smbers  of  the  Coovention,  not  to  do 
without  compensation.  £ntire  aatis- 
(solution  was  laid  upon  the  table,  on  * 
on  as  to  the  best  arrangement.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Robertson  (brother  of  the  Attorney  Greneral,)  was  men- 
tioned as  a  suitable  deputy.] 

The  Convention  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to-morrow,  at  11  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  December  8,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  President  laid  before  die  Convention  the  following  letter : 

RICHMOND,  December  8,  1829, 
Sir, — With  the  warmest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Convention,  for  the  honorable 
office  they  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  permit  me,  throng  you,  to  tender  them 
my  respectful  resignation  of  that  appointment.  The  delicacy  of  my  situation  will  be 
readily  perceived.  For  the  fiflh  time,  I  have  been  elected  Clerk  to  the  House  of 
Delegates ;  and  although  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  my  feeling  to  retain  my 
present  station  as  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  other  considerations  imperiously  re- 
quire me  (with  whatever  reluctance,)  to  pursue  a  different  course.  So  long  as  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention  and  the  House  of  Delegates,  would  not  have  conflicted, 
it  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  alTorded  each  of  them  my  services : 
and  I  had  determined  to  do  so,  without  receiving  double  compensation ;  but,  being  un- 
willing to  transact  by  deputy  the  duty  which  it  may  be  supposed  I  ought  to  pe%rm 
myself,  I  feel  constrainea  to  pursue  the  course  I  now  adopt.  It  will  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  render  any  assistance  which  may  be  required  to  enable  my  successor  to 
understand  the  present  business  of  tlie  Convention. 

Relying  on  the  liberality  of  the  body  over  which  you  preside,  for  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  consideration,  and  an  indulgent  interpretation  of  the  motives  that  actuate  me, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Witli  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  and  their  very  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  MUNFORD. 
Hon.  James  Monroe,  ) 

President  of  the  Canvention.  J 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Convention  tlien,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Secretaiy. 

Mr.  Scott  nominated  Mr.  David  Brings  of  Richmond,  (a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,)  and  said  a  few  words  as  to  his  character  and  standing. 

Mr.  Doddridge  nominated  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ray  of  Monongalia,  and  pledged  lumaelf 
for  his  competency. 

Messrs.-JVicholas  and  Powell  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Brim, 

When  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  ballot,  which  resulted  as  f^ows: 
For  Mr.  Briggs,      -----        57 
For  Mr.  Ray,  -----        26 

For  Mr.  W.  Robertson,  (no  candidate,)     -  -  3 

86 
The  result  of  the  ballot  having  been  reported  to  the  House,  Mr.  Briggs  wis  de- 
clared to  be  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Venable,  referring  to  the  great  difficulty  of  hearing  in  the  present  place  ti 
meeting,  moved  that  the  report  or  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  as  to  a  suitable 
place  of  meeting,  be  re-committed. 

The  President  laid  before  the  House  the  following  letter : 

«.„     .  RICHMOND,  7th  December,  ltS9. 

°Ji7:r"i/'^.'«?"e8ted,  by  a  resoluUon  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  advise  the  Con- 
venuon  oi  Virginia  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  afibrd  the  Conven- 
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tkm  eyery  ftciUty  for  the  convenient  and  ezpeditioua  dispatch  of  the  important  duties 
which  devolve  on  that  body,  and  to  offer  it  the  daily  ude  of  the  Hall  of  the  ^ose  of 
JOelegates,  after  the  hour  of  12  o'clock. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

LINN  BANKS,  Speaker  U,  D, 
James  Monroe,  Esq.  ) 

President  of  the  Concention,   y 

A  desultory  debate,  attended  with  some  confusion,  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Vena- 
We,  Mercer,  Bayly,  Goode,  Johnson,  Leigh,  Doddridge,  Stanard,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Cooke  and  Mason,  took  part  Various  propositions  were  suggested :  some  to  carpet 
the  aisles  of  the  Church  -,  others  to  remove  to  the  Baptist  Church  ;  others  to  return 
to  the  Capitol ;  others  to  remain  and  give  the  present  place  of  meeting  a  longer  trial; 
but  the  conversation  (for,  it  scarce  deserved  the  name  of  a  debate,)  issued  in  flie  adop- 
tion of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  that  the  Convention  adjourn,  to  meet  in  the 
Capitol  this  day  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Convention  adjourned  accordingly ;  [and  the  members,  who  hod  been  seen  an 
hour  before, streaming  down  the  hill,  were  soon  seen  retracing  their  steps,  relinqui8hinfi[ 
the  Church,  with  its  long  aisles  and  lofty  ceilings,  for  the  more  congenial  precincts  of 
the  Hall  of  Legislation,  with  its  convenient  seats  and  easy  reverberation.] 
At  12  o'clock,  the  Convention  assembled  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Scott  announced  to  the  House  the  request  of  the  President,  that  his  presence 
might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  that  Mr.  Stanard  would  occupy 
his  place. 

[Mr.  Monroe  is  in  feeble  health ;  and  his  unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  accompanied  by  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold,  have  greatly  prostrated  his 
strength.     It  is  hoped  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  seat  to-morrowj 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  r.  Barbour  in  the 
Chair,  and  took  up  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  (the  discussion  on  which 
occupied  the  resiuue  of  the  day.) 

When  this  report  was  last  under  consideration,  the  first  resolution  had  been  pro- 
posed to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  so  as  to  declare,  tliat  the  Governor  should  be 
elected  by  the  Qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth,  entitled  to  vote  for  the  most 
numerous  brancn  of  the  Legislature ;  that  he  should  hold  his  office  for  three  years, 
and  then  be  ineligible  for  three  years  more. 

But  Mr.  D.  had  consented,  that  Mr.  Powell  should  first  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
first  resolution,  the  following  pkn  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existing  form  of  €rovemment, 
oo^ht  to  be  amended  as  follows : 

'*  Sect.  1.  The  Executive  |>ower  shall  be  vested  in  a  Grovemor.  He  shall  hold  his 
oflice  for  years,  and  be  ineligible  for  the  term  of         '  years  thereafter :  and  a 

Xaeutenant-Governor  shall  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  term,  and  under 
the  same  restrictions. 

**  Sect.  2.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  act  as  President  of  the  Senate,  but  he 
shall  have  no  right  to  vote,  except  the  Senate  be  equally  divided  upon  any  question; 
in  which  case  he  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

'<  Sect.  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Crovemor,  except  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  any  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained the  ase  of  years,  and  who  shall  not  have  resided  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  election,  in  the  State. 

**  Sect.  4.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant- Orovemor  shall  be  elected  at  the  times 
and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature,  by 
the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly :  Prmnded,  That 
the  election  shall  take  place  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  the  same  day.  The 
persons  respectively  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Governor  and  Lieute- 
nant-Governor, shall  be  elected.  In  case  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  Governor,  or  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Legislature  shall  im- 
niediately,  by  joint  baUot  of  both  Houses,  choose  of  tlie  persons  having  an  equal 
nomber  of  votes  for  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  (Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

**  Sect.  5.  The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  He  shall  have 
povret  to  convene  the  Legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  shall,  ftom  time 
to  time,  give  information  to  the  Legislature  of  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration,  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient  He  shall  expedite  all  such  measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the  Le- 
^^inlatare,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  kws  are  faithfully  executed. 
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"  Sect.  6.  The-  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  shftll,  at  stated  tuneg,  receive 
•       ,  a  compensiition,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminiohed 
*or  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

i  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  after  con- 
vinces, excent  treasons  and  in  cases  of  impeachment.  Upon  oon- 
n,  he  shall  nave  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
all  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  when  the  Le- 
:don,  or  direct  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  or  grant  a  &rthw  n- 

"  Sect.  b.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  tlie  Governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  reag- 
nation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  powers  and  duties  sfa^ 
devolve  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  or  resigna- 
tion, or  like  inability  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Legislature  may  provide  by 
law  upon  whom  the  duties  of  Governor  shall  devolve,  until  such  disabilities  ahaJl  be 
removed,  or  a  Governor  shall  be  elected. 

"  Sect.  9.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Court  of  Fmal 
Jurisdiction,  and  Judges  of  such  Inferior  Courts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  estab- 
lished by  law;  all  militia  officers,  from  the  rank  oT  Colonel  exclusive;  the  Treasurer, 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  Attorney  General. 
The  Legislature  may  hy  law  vest  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  in  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

"  Sect.  10.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
durincr  tlie  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

"  Sect.  11.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  require  in  writing  the  opinions  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  of  the  Attorney  General,  upon  all  matters  appeitainiDg 
to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

*'  Sect.  12.  No  person,  whose  tenure  of  office  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, shall  be  removed  from  office  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
such  removal.  But  the  Governor  shall  4iave  power  at  any  time,  to  suspend  such 
officer,  and  appoint  another  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  and  until  their  advice  and  consent  to  such  removal  shall  be  aseer- 
tained  and  expressed." 

And  tlie  question  bein?  now  on  that  amendment, 

Mr.  Powell  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee : 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Committee,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  their 
time  by  a  protracted  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposed  substitute  now  under  con- 
sideration, at  this  period  of  our  session,  after  having  expended  nine  weeks  in  discus- 
sion, without  having  definitely  settled  a  single  principle.  I  should  regard  myself  as 
unpardonable  in  trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  Committee,  for  a  moment  loimr 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation.  I  shall  content  myself  with  bringing 
to  the  view  of  the  Committee,  the  new  and  distinguishing  principles,  which  it  is  my 
object  to  infuse  into  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  leading 
considerations  which  have  influenced  my  judgment,  in  presenting  the  proposed  sob- 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  upon  this  subject,  there  could  exist  no  sectioDsI 
or  party  leelings— that  we  should  all  concur  in  organizing  tlie  Executive  Department, 
upon  settled  and  acknowledged  principles— acknowledging  as  we  all  do,  that  in  a  fnir 
represenutive  Government,  there  ought  to  be  three  departments :  That  these  sereral 
uepartments  ought  to  be,  in  the  distribution  of  their  respective  poweis,  separate  mnd 
distinct,  as  fw  as  practicable,  and,  especially,  that  they  ought  to  be  independent  of 
each  oUier :  but  above  all  believing  that  one  department  should  not  owe  its  very  ex- 
stence  to  another.  I  had  hoped  that  tlie  Committee  would  prompUy  have  applied 
these  principles  to  the  LxecuUve  of  the  existing  Constitution,  an^  reformed^S  ac- 
cordingly. If  such  reform  is  not  reouired  at  Uie  present  moment,  I  ask  gentlemen  to 
look  forward  to  future  times  and  ask  themselves,  whether  in  the  coune  of  homoa 
events,  the  Ume  may  not  arrive  when  the  present  powerless  ExecuUve  may  noi  bo 
totally  inadequate  to  its  object.  It  is  painful  to  look  to  evU  times;  but  it  is  wise  to 
provide  for  such  times-to  be  prepared  for  the  evil-  day,  when  it  shaU  arrive.  Tfae 
HlnoJ^y*?'''"*'  "^i**®"  *"  efficient  Executive,  founded  upon  tlie  affection  and  confi- 
Tire,«  ^  P«ople,  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  security  and  prewsrvaUosi, 

new  nrfn^nl  ^?"«*^,f  *^i?»«  prompted  me  to  propose  tlie  infusion  of  the  prefixed 
cedecf  J,at  ? h ''f  "*''  \*?^  Executive  Department  of  tlie  Government.  It  must  be  ctm- 
cule  abroad  th^*''''''®  "  "^"^  ^J?^  *  cypher-a  bye-word  at  home-an  object  of  rkli- 
independent  rJ;^^^  ^^*  Leffislature,  without  a  soUtary,  substantiro. 

pendent  power-bound  to  obey  their  will,  and  execute  Uieir  mandatee-4be  ^     ^ 
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name  cf  the  Qo^emkor,  unknown  to  many  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  daring  his 
whole  term  of  service. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  transcending  the  limits  I  had  prescribed  to  mytielf  upon 
the  present  occasion.  My  object  was  only  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  the  new  and  discnminating  principles,  I  was  desirous  of  introducing  into 
the  Executive  Department    I  will  proceed  to  this  duty. 

I  propose  in  the  first  place,  the  creation  of  a  new  officer,  with  new  powers,  and  for 
specific  purposes,  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  I  have  proposed  this,  with  reference  to 
what  this  Committee  have  already  done,  by  a  most  decided  vote  ;  I  meali  the  abolition 
of  the  Cotmcil  of  State ;  and  moreover,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  death  or  disability 
of  the  Governor :  In  the  latter  event,  to  supply  his  place — and  in  the  former,  to 
constitute  one  of  his  advisory  Council.  This  officer,  Sir,  might  also  discharge  other 
and  important  duties.  It  is  provided,  that  he  is  to  be  the  President  of  the  Senate — 
and,  to  him,  the  Legislature  would  be  expected  to  assi^  duties  of  vital  importance, 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Governor :  the  duty  of  watching  over,  and 
participating  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  the  Fund  for  In- 
ternal Improvement,  and  a  general  superintendence  over  the  Penitentiary  system — 
duties  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance,  fully  to  occupy  the  time,  and  to  require 
the  talents  of  one  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Governor,  in  certain  events 
before  alluded  to. 

The  second  principle  I  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Executive  Department  is, 
that  the  Governor  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  Legislature  as  is  now 
provided :  In  other  words,  that  tlie  Chief  Magistrate  of  Virginia — the  head  df  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  the  Government,  is  not  to  owe  his  official  existence  to  a  co-ordi- 
nate braiacfa  of  the  same  Government ;  is  not  to  owe  his  official  existence  to  a  branch 
of  the  Government,  upon  whom,  in  theory,  he  is  to  be  a  check — by  whom  he  is  paid 
for  his  services,  or  not,  according  to  its  will  and  pleasure :  a  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  may  say  to  him,  for  every  independent  exercise  of  opinion,  contrary  to  its 
will :  "  We  will  not  only  deprive  you  of  your  office,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  will, 
in  the  interim,  deprive  you  of  your  bread."  It  is  to  provide  a  security  against  such 
a  state  of  dependence,  I  propose  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the  people,  in  pre- 
ierence  to  the  Legislature.  I  had  beUeved,  that  upon  this  principle,  there  could  be 
no  difference  of  opinion. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  people  are  capable  of  self-government,  does  it  not  follow, 
that  it  is  their  undeniable  right,  to  elect  the  Chief  Magistrate — a  right,  of  which  we 
cannot,  ought  not,  tO'divest  them,  except  it  can  be  conclusively  shewn,  that  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unsafe,  to  limit  its  exercise  to  them  P 

It  devolves  upon  ffenUemen,  opposed  to  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the  people, 
to  shew,  that  it  is  siJest  and  best  to  elect  by  the  Legislature,  rather  than  by  the  people. 
Permit  me  to  depart  from  the  course  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  for  a  moment,  to  ex- 
amine one  or  two  of  the  most  prominent  arguments  relied  upon  by  ^ntlemen  in  op- 
position. The  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  urges  upon  us, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  the  people  elect  him,  it  must  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  a  caucus.  V^iUiout  admitting  the  correctness  of  this  proposition,  let  us 
esutmine,  for  a  moment,  the  character  and  extent  of  this  objection. 

Does  the  venerable  gentleman  believe,  that  caucus  agency  will  not  be  employed  in 
the  election  by  the  Legislature?  What  does  observation  and  experience  teach  us  upon 
this  subject?  Do  we  not  all  know  in  elections  by  the  Legislature,  that  caucuses  are 
resorted  to  by  the  respective  friends  of  diffisrent  competitors  for  office  ?  That  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  the  facilities  and  efficiency  of  the  caucus  system  is  greater  in  a  small  than 
in  a  very  large  body.  Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  where  tlie  Legislature 
have  the  power  to  appoint  to  office,  that  a  system  of  log-rolUng  will  occasionally  be 
resorted  to  ?  That  interchange  of  good  offices  will  be  made  by  the  respective  friends 
of  candidates  for  different  offices  ?  I  will  appeal  to  the  venerable  ^ntleman  from 
Loudoun,  to  say,  if  the  caucus  system  is  inevitable,  whether  there  is  not  more  dan- 
gler to  be  apprehended  from  that  system  when  resorted  to  in  the  Legislature,  than 
when  individuals  are  selected  and  deputed  by  the  people  from  every  section  of  the 
State,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  place  to  nominate  a  suitable  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor, for  this  object  alone  and  with  no  other  or  further  powers.  1  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  evil  likely  to  occur ;  but,  if  ineviuble,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
the  caucus  system,  springing  directly  from  the  people,  for  a  single  and  unconnected 
object,  is  liable  to  much  fewer  exceptions,  than  the  same  system  in  the  Legislature. 
Would  gentlemen  consent,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  elected 
by  Congress  originally  ?  Has  not  experience  taught  us  the  evils  of  electing  the  Pre- 
Bident  lUtimately  by  that  body?  Has  not  the  opinion  become  universal,  that  tlie  Con^ 
stitntion  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  altered  in  that  respect  ?  All  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  such  alteration,  apply  in  opposition  to  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the 
Legislature.  The  Ust  alteration  which  is  proposed  by  the  substitute,  and  to  which  I 
^hWYi  invite  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  is  the  transfer  firom  the  Legislature,  of 
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the  appointment  of  certain  enumerated  officers  to  the  Goremor,  by  and  with  th«  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.    In  vesting  this  power  in  the  GovenMn*  and  the 
Senate,  I  .have  not  been  insensible  to  the  evil  confsequences  of  givincr  a  large  patro- 
nage to  the  Executive,  and  have  attempted  to  guard  against  them.    Our  experience 
under  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Sutes,  While  it  has  evinced  the  evils  of  giving 
unlimited  patronage  to  the  Executive,  certainly  furnishes  no  argument  to  shew,  that 
the  Executive  ought  to  have  no  patronaffe,  or  that  patronage  may  be  more  aafely 
confided  to  the  Legislative  Department.     1  beg  gentlemen  to  look  to  the  partkuWr 
character  of  the  several  officers,  whose  appointment  I  propose  to  give  to  the  Gov«- 
nor  and  Senate ;  and  I  beg  them,  to  ask  themselves,  if  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  any  ground  to  fear  the  use  of  this  patronage  for  sinister  purposes.    He  is  to  nomi- 
nato,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  Judges,  the  militia 
officers  over  the  rank  of  Colonel ',  the  Treasurer,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Regis- 
ter of  the  Land  Office,  and  the  Attorney  General,  and  no  others.    The  number  of  the 
Judges  is  small,  and  they  are  dispersed  over  a  wide  surface  of  country.    Their  cba- 
ractor,  their  habits,  their  tenure  of  office,  their  entire  independence,  adl  preclude  the 
idea  of  their  subserviency  to  party  views  or  party  purposes — there  can  be  no  fear  from 
this  source  of  patrons^.    The  militia  officers  over  the  rank  of  Colonel,  are  alone  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive  and  the  Senate.    Can  gentlemen  seriously  apprehend 
danger  from  this  source  of  patronage  ?  I  will  not  delay  the  Committee  by  combatinff 
■o  idle  and  visionary  a  fear.    There  is  one  idea,  however,  connected  with  this  branea 
of  the  subject,  which  I  feel  bound  to  suggest.    If  the  militia  are  to  be  effectually  em- 
ployed— if  such  an  occasion  should  ever  occur,  the  Governor  is  and  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  all  results  as  Commander-in-chief;  and  common  justice  would  demand 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  selection  of  his  agents  in  the  discbvge  cfC  his  important 
duties.    There  are  many  and  strong  considerations  that  might  be  uived  against  dB^ 
positing  the  appointing  power  in  the  Legislative  Department.    It  is  the  most  expen- 
sive department  of  every  Government    It  is  the  most  encroaching  department. 
There  is  an  irresistible  propensity  in  the  popular  branch  of  every  Republican  Gov- 
ernment, to  draw  to  itselr  as  much  power  as  possible — and  above  all,  if  they  dis- 
charge faithiblly  their  Legislative  duties,  they  have  no  time  to  devote  to  other  and 
different  duties.    The  experience  of  every  gentleman  must  have  satisfied  him,  that 
there  is  great  waste  of  the  public  money  in  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  by 
the  Le^dlature  of  Virginia.    Even  in  the  appointment  of  a  Councillor  of  State,  wa 
have  witnessed  one  or  two  days  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature  expended,  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  day ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  elections  by  the  Legislature. 

I  have  thus  briefly  explained,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the  substitnte  in- 
tended to  vary  the  existing  Executive  system.  I  mi^ht  debate  upon  these  sevenl 
subjects,  but  I  forbear — our  time  is  too  precious,  and  the  questions  have  incidentally 
been  often  discussed  in  the  progress  of  our  debates.  I  will  now  appeal,  in  coocloaiony 
to  honourable  gentlemen  who  have  indulged  so  freely  in  denunciations  of  this  scheme, 
as  tending  to  erect  a  splendid  Executive — as  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  Constitution 
monarchical  principles,  to  point  their  finger  to  a  single  feature,  calculated  to  support 
these  imputations.  I  leave  my  scheme  to  its  fate,  satisfied  whatever  that  &te  may  be, 
I  shall  in  no  wise  be  responsible. 

Mr.  Tazewell  rose  in  reply.  It  was  not  his  intention,  at  this  time,  to  go  at  length 
into  the  merits  of  the  question.  The  mover  of  the  amendment,  had  commenced  hta 
argument  in  defence  of  it,  by  stating  its  chief  merit  to  lie  in  that  feature,  b^  which  the 
election  of  Governor  was  mven  directly  to  the  people.  On  that  feature  of  it,  he  slioald 
address  a  few  remarks  to  uie  Committee. 

Ought  the  Governor  of  such  a  Commonwealth  as  Virginia,  to  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people  ?  " 

In  discussing  this  subject,  the  advocates  of  the  proposition  had  invariably  cnsn- 
menced,by  laying  down  the  doctrine,  that  on  republican  principles,  the  people,  and 
the  people  alone,  are  the  legitimate  source  of  power :  and  that,  tkerefore,  they  ougl^ 
to  elect,  to  all  the  offices  in  the  Commonwealth.  None,  that  ever  he  had  heard  of^ 
doubted  the  position,  that  the  people,  in  this  country,  are  the  sole,  legitimate  i 
of  power. 

The  onlv  question,  said  Mr.  T.  is,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  shall  exercise  I 

power.    Snail  they  exercise  it  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  or  by  amits,  wL 

they  appoint  for  that  purpose  ?     Either  of  these  modes  is  equally  repnUican.     Wifl 


the  gentleman  contend  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  elected  bj  the 
people  ?  Yet  the  means  they  employ  in  electing  him,  is  to  appoint  Electors  to  c  neuee 
him  by  their  votes.  The  means  by  which  the  Governor  of  Virginia  b  elected  at  pre- 
sent, are  of  the  same  kind.  The  people  elect  the  members  of  the  Legislatnre,  "with 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  to  choose  the  Governor.  The  election  of  these  Delegates 
A\^A  ^^\ "^^^^^S^^  people.  And  the  only  question  is,  whether  they  shaU  caU  an  i»- 
«iviauai  to  the  Executive  office,  in  their  own  persons,  or  throogh  their  tgents.     like 
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nost  other  qnestioiui  in  politics,  it  is  a  question  of  expediency :  to  be  referred  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Execu- 
tive. The  gentleman  himself  concedes  the  question,  in  another  view  of  it.  If  it  be 
true  that  all  power  ortfinates  with  the  people,  and  that,  tker^orej  they  ought  to  choose 
their  own  officers,  and  the  Governor  as  one  of  them,  why  is  it  not  true  that  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  choose  the  Judges  also?  Why  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  electing 
officers  of  one  kind,  and  admit  them  to  elect  those  of  another?  And  yet  the  gtu- 
tleman  himself  makes  this  distinction.  I  heartily  concur  with  him  that  the  Judicial 
officers  ought  not  to  be  chosen  directly  by  tlie  people :  but  I  contend  that  it  is  equally 
inexpedient  that  they  should  elect  Executive  officers.  I  have  many  objections  to  it ; 
to  not  one  of  which,  the  nresent  mode  of  election  is  exposed. 

I  do  not  approve  of  calling  on  the  people  to  elect,  except  in  a  case  where  they  can 
act  understandingly :  and  tluit  is,  in  the  choice  of  their  own  local  Representatives ;  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  members  of  Congress.  They 
all  know  this  duty,  and  perform  it  well ;  but  when  you  give  them  the  choice  of  cheers, 
consequences  result  which  are  fatal  in  their  tendency  to  the  people  themselves. 

The  first  difficulty  is  this :  in  summoning  them  to  the  polls,  you  must  either  con- 
vene them  at  the  same  time  that  they  elect  their  Representatives,  or  at  a  different 
time,  if  at  a  diffisrent  time,  we  all  know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  full  election.    They  will  not,  and  do  not,  turn  out  to  the  polls  at  any  other  < 


of  the  year  than  in  the  Spring.  This  is  not  speculation ;  it  is  fact,  as  all  gentlemen: 
who  hear  me  know.  Wnen  vacancies  occur,  by  death  or  ether  causes,  in  the  Dele- 
gation to  the  Legislature,  and  writs  are  issued  ror  an  occasional  election,  out  of  the- 
usual  season,  it  often  happens  that  less  than  half,  sometimes  that  less  Uian  a  third,  oT 
the  whole  number  of  voters  in  the  Spring,  can  be  brought  to  the  polls.  If  the  choice- 
•f  your  Governor  shall  be  appointed  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  than  at  the  Springs 
elections,  the  practical  result  will  be,  that  he  will  inevitably  be  chosen  by  a  small  mu 
marity  of  the  voters  themselves.  Tou  will  be  compelled  to  elect  all  your  officers  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  we  know,  from  what  takes  place  in  other  States,  what  must 
follow.  When  many  officers  are  to  be  chosen  at  one  and  the  same  time,  tlie  choice 
of  the  most  important  of  tliem  will  invariably  control  all  the  others :  the  smaller  offices 
will  be  lost  sigtit  of,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  importance  of  the  great  one.  If  you  so 
arran^  your  system  as  to  make  the  office  of  the  Governor  the  most  important,  then 
the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  Governor,  will  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  see  the  plan 
of  the  gentleman  firom  Frederick  TMr.  Powell)  prevail,  and  they  will  sacrifice  eveij 
thinff  Sae  to  secure  the  election  or  their  Grovemor.  It  is  so  in  New  York.  He  who  is 
for  the  Governor,  is  sure  to  get  the  vote  of  all  other  officers  in  the  county :  it  is  the 
invariable  result.  But  these  are  not  all  the  consequences  that  must  ensue.  By  whom 
Is  the  election  of  Governor  to  be  made  ?  by  a  majoritu  of  the  people  ?  or  only  by  a  p/tc- 
raHJtgf  If  it  be  said,  by  a  majority,  I  ask  whether,  if  the  people  are  to  be  left  whoUv 
to  themsehree  in  this  matter,  in  an  empire  so  wide  as  this  Commonwealth,  and  with 
•o  little  intercourse  between  its  opposite  extremities,  any  man  can  believe  it  possible 
that  the  people  will  ever  elect  a  Governor  at  all  ?  On  this  plan  there  would  be  twenty- 
five  candidates  at  the  least ;  some  leading  roan  is  best  known  to  each  district  of  the 
State ;  and  the  people,  lefi  to  themselves,  will  naturally  vote  for  him ;  there  will  be  as 
miny  candidates  as  there  are  districts,  if  not  more,  and  there  will  be  no  election.  Then, 
I  suppose  we  are  to  adopt  the  New  England  practice,  and  turn  tliem  back  to  the  peo- 
ple till  they  shall  ffive  one  the  majority.  But  in  the  mean  while,  the  period  will  have 
elapsed  for  which  ne  was  to  have  served.  You  will  never  unite  a  majority  of  all  the 
people  of  Virginia  on  any  one  candidate  in  that  time.  But  to  guard  against  this  diffi- 
cult, you  say  tliat  a pbiraUty  shall  elect.  What  then?  There  will  be  a  diversity  of 
▼otes,  and  the  largest  and  most  united  county  in  the  State,  (which  that  is  I  do  not 
know)  will  regulany  and  invariably  give  a  Governor  to  the  Comiponwealtli.  Which- 
ever course  ^oa  pursue,  you  will  come  to  the  same  result.  You  must  either  get  a  Go- 
▼emor  who  is  not  known  to  the  people,  or  a  Governor  appointed  by  a  small  minority 
of  the  people.  A  remedj^  will  be  brought  for  such  a  dilemma,  and  what  will  it  be  ? 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  will  convene  in  this  Hall,  and  here  they  will  hold  a 
Caucus  to  make  a  nomination  of  Governor ! 

It  will  happen  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.    Then  what  becomes  of  the  gentle- 

kd's  principle?  In  its  place  you  will  introduce  the  <  " 


^ ^._. __  )  odious  caucus  system,  in  all  its 

▼igourl^herel^at  the  Seat  of  Government:  and  then,  you  have  an  election,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  not  appointed  to  the 
task,  and  wholly  irresponsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  it  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter at  once,  and  openhr,  to  call  upon  the  members  to  veto  for  the  Governor,  and  hold 
them  reroonsible  for  their  act? 

For  this  reason  it  vras,  that  the  wise  framers  of  your  Constitution  pive  the  election 
to  the  Legnlature.  It  is  better  than  to  give  it  to  the  people  directly,  who  can  have 
Uttle  personal  infi>rmation  as  to  the  comparative  merits  oi  candidates,  and  who  can 
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make  no  choice  by  a  majority  for  a  long  period  of  time ;  and  who,  if  eleeting  by  a  pin- 
rality,  will  be  thrown  into  the  hands  ofa  caucus. 

Something  was  said  about  the  expense  of  this  election :  we  were  told  it  ¥ras  to  cost 
%  1,200.  But  has  the  gentleman  calculated  the  expense  of  giving  the  election  to  the 
people?  the  loss  that  must  be  sustained  by  them  in  order  to  perform  the  task?  WiU 
f  1,200  or  $  12,000,  cover  this?  No,  Sir ;  this  is  an  element  he  has  not  conudered. 
Does  he  think  it  costs  nothing  to  call  out  all  the  people  of  Virginia  to  their  coaxthouses, 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  two  years  ?  On  the  score  of  econcMny, 
then,  the  matter  is  much  better  as  it  now  stands. 

I  am  opposed  to  frequently  convening  the  people  in  any  other  manner  than  is  at 
present  provided  by  tlie  Constitution.  Nothing  is  more  likelv  to  dissatisfy  the  people 
themselves,  than  to  harass  them  in  this  way.  We  know  that  even  now,  whatever 
their  disposition  may  be  on  some  special  occasion,  but  comparatively  iew  attend  at  our 
elections.  Get  them  to  begin  neglecting  to  attend  the  election  of  Governor,  and  you 
will  soon  have  them  neglecting  the  elections  of  members  of  their  Legislature;  the 
most  calamitous  event,  in  my  judgment,  of  any  that  can  be&l  the  Commonwealth. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  I  prefer  the  mode  of  election  now  provided  hj  the 
Constitution;  or  rather,  that  which  will  be  provided,  if  one  of  the  principles  be  nnally 
adopted  which  has  received  the  sanction,  I  believe,  of  all,  or  nearly  all  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  viz :  that  all  the  elections  shall  be  held  viva  voce.  Suffer  me,  here, 
to  answer  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman,  which  he  grounded  on  the  fear  that 
in  the  Legislature  there  will  be  introduced  a  system  of  "  log-rolling,'*  as  it  has  been 
expressively  termed.  Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that  there  is  to  be  no  IMot  box; 
each  member  will  have  to  record  his  vote  with  his  name  to  it.  His  constituents  will 
know  how  he  has  acted,  and  he  will  have  to  explain  when  he  returns  to  them.  Tliis 
will  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  election  of  Governor.  The  people  will  stilJ  elect 
him,  but  not  by  irresponsible  agents.  The  Constitution  wiU  require  every  man  to 
act  openly,  viva  voce,  under  the  eye  of  those  who  appointed  him.  But  the  choice 
immediately  by  the  people,  will  be  injurious  in  its  effect,  to  the  people  themselves. 

One  word  on  the  other  branch  of  his  argument ;  I  mean  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
patronage.  In  modern  times,  all  the  practical  business  of  Government  is  confined 
principuly  to  two  subjects,  which  absorb  all  its  actual  power;  these  are,  revenue  and 
patronage.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  modem  times,  that 
"  the  revenue  of  the  nation  is  the  nation."  I  concur  in  this  sentiment :  and  next, 
after  revenue,  comes  patronage.  In  a  Republican  Government,  nothing  is  so  impor- 
tant as  first  to  reduce  the  amount  of  its  patronage,  and  then  to  divide  the  power  over 
what  remains.  The  wise  framers  of  our  Constitution  hit  upon  the  mode  of^doing  this. 
They  gave  to  the  County  Courts  a  large  share  of  the  patronage  of  this  Comrooo- 
wealth;  they  gave  another  large  share  to  the  Legislature,  and  then  they  allowed 
the  Executive  the  rest.  The  effect  has  been  most  happy :  There  has  not  been,  in  tho 
course  of  fiily-four  years,  a  single  case,  at  least  my  recollection  does  not  now  supply 
roe  with  one  single  case,  of  general  excitement  in  the  choice  of  our  Governor.  There 
has  been  no  caucus ;  no  log-rolling.  The  reason  is,  the  Executive  has  not  enk>yed 
much  patronage.  But  clotlie  the  Executive  power  with  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
and  you  will  introduce  at  once  conflicting  principles,  which  it  will  be  impossiUe  to 
control,  and  which  will  have  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  So  far  from  regard- 
ing the  second  member  in  the  gentleman's  plan  as  any  recommendation  to  it,  I  conn- 
der  it  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  whole.  Liet  the  patronage  of  the  State  re- 
main as  it  is,  and  it  will  produce  only  good  results;  but  increase  it,  as  is  proposed,  and 
you  will  make  the  office  of  Governor  so  desirable,  that  you  will  have  calMJs  and  com- 
motion throughout  the  community. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  those  two  features  of  the  gentlemax^*« 
plan :  and  if  these  ^wo  are  stricken  out,  all  the  residue  will  be  found  lo  have  been  pto- 
vided  for  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilson  required  that  the  question  be  taken  on  the  several  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Powell  seriatim,  as  he  was  in  favor  of  some  and  opposed  to  others  of  them. 
.   Mr.  Stanard  called  first  for  a  division  of  the  question  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

It  was  so  divided  accordingly :  and  (on  the  question  to  strike  out  the  re«>)utionB  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  as  already  amended,  previously  to  the  offering  of  BAr. 
Powell's  substitute,)  the  vote  stood,  Ayes  34:  which  being  a  minority,  the  moUon  to 
strike  out  was  lost. 

So  the  Committee  decided  not  to  prefer  Mr.  Powell's  substitute. 

(Mr.  Madison  voted  in  the  affirmative.) 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  farther  to  amend  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committoet 
as  follows : 

"  That  the  Governor  be  elected  by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  tho 
Wouse  of  Delegates,  at  the  several  times  and  places  appointed  to  hold  electioiis  Ibr 
vlf-^     *  J    ^^**®  General  Assembly.     The  Governor  shall  hold  his  office  for 
years,  and  afler  the  expiration  of  his  time,  shaU  be  ineligiUe  for  years." 
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And  the  question  beingr  on  striking  ont  and  inserting, 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  been  amended  on  his  mo^ 
tion.  The  opinions  he  had  then  expressed,  he  held  still.  If  the  Constitution  was  to 
be  so  iramed,  that  the  election  of  Governor  by  the  Legislature ,  would  be  a  fair  ex- 

Sression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  would  leave  the  Uovemor  ailer wards  indepen- 
ent  of  the  Legislature,  he  should  be  in  favour  of  his  election  by  that  body.  He 
thought  the  Crovemor's  independence  pretty  well  secured,  as  the  resolution  now  stood  ; 
and  the  question  now  was,  whether  his  election  by  tlie  Legislature  would  be  a  fair 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  But  this  must  depend  on  a  matter  yet  unsettled,  viz : 
the  arrangement  of  Kepresentation  and  Snffirage.  If  this  was  to  be  so  arranged,  that 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  would  express  the  will  of  but  a  minority 
of  the  people,  then  he  should  be  in  favour  of  his  election  by  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  he  too  adhered  to  his  former  view  of  this  subject.  He 
felt  so  much  solicitude  on  the  all-absorbing  ouestion  of  the  basis  of  Representation, 
that  it  entered  into  all  subjects  connected  with  it.  If  the  Legislature  was  not  to  be 
made  fairly  to  represent  the  people,  then  his  solicitude  for  a  popular  election  of  Gov- 
ernor would  be  still  farther  enhanced.  They  could  not  stir  wisely  in  this,  until  that 
was  first  settled. 

Mr.  Leigh  demanded  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting.    It  ' 
was  divided  accordingly ;  and  the  question  being  put  on  striking  out,  it  was  nega- 
tived— Ayes  42,  Noes  49. 

[Mr.  Madison,  Aye.] 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  strike  out  the  Governor's  election  by  the  Leorislature. 

No  farther  amendments  being  offered  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  second  was  read  as  follows : 

<'  2.  Resolved,  That  there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

No  amendments  being  offered  to  this,  the  third  resolution  was  then  read,  which  is 
in  these  words: 

*'  3.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organized,  ouaht  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Council." 

Mr.  Upshur  moved  to  amend  this  resolution  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  an  Executive  Council  or  Council  of  State, 
consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  two  Councillors,  (who  shall  perform  the 
same  duties,  and  in  all  other  respects  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor,  as  the 
present  Council  of  State.) 

"  The  said  Councillors  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly^  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  three  years,  but  may  be  re-elected  from  term  to  term.  All  vacancies 
occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  Commonwealth,  or  other  disability, 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  General  Assembly. 

**  Two  of  the  said  Council  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  Council,  the  Governor  shall  have  the  casting  vote." 

Mr.  Wilson  demanded  a  division  of  the  question,  on  striking  out  and  inserting;  but 
withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  who  wished  Mr.  Upshur  to  have  an  opportuni^  of  explaining  and 
advocating  the  amendment  he  had  onered ;  but  who  gave  notice  that  if  it  was  adopted, 
he  nVfr.  F.)  should  move  to  amend  it  in  a  manner  which  he  explained. 

Mr. .Upshur  then  rose  to  address  the  Committee : 

Mr.  Chairman, — It  was  very  far  from  my  expectation,  when  I  offered  the  resolution 
before  you,  that  I  should  involve  m^rself  in  the  discussion  of  this  already  exhausted 
subject.  It  was  mv  design  to  submit  to  an  immediate  vote,  without  adding  a  single 
remark  to  the  ample  arguments,  which  we  have  already  heard.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  that  lam  renewing  a  proposition,  which  has  been  substantially  re- 
jected already,  and  of  course,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  assign  some  reason  for 
such  a  proceeding.  I  shall  do  so,  Sir,  with  all  possible  brevity  and  simplicity,  con- 
tenting myself  with  a  mere  exposition  of  mv  views,  without  attempting  to  enforce  or 
iUustrate  the  conclusive  arguments,  which  nave  already  been  urged  by  others. 

We  must  all  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  everv  scheme  which  has  been 

firesented  to  us  upon  this  subject,  contemplates  a  Council,  in  one  form  or  another, 
n  this  respect,  the  coincidence  between  them  is  remarkable,  and  they  differ  only  in 
the  details  of  arrangement,  and  the  duties  to  be  performed.  Let  us  examine  them  all, 
in  order  that  we  may  select  from  their  number  that  which  Mrill  be  at  once  the  cheapest, 
and  the  most  safe  and  salutary  in  practice. 

The  first  to  be  reviewed,  is  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas.) 
He  proposed  a  Council  different  from  that  now  under  consideration,  only  in  this,  that 
it  was  to  consist  of  four  members,  instead  of  three.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  met 
my  entire  approbation ;  but,  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  Committee,  chiefly,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  believe,  because  it  was  considered  unnecessarily  numerous,  and  therefore,  un- 
necessarily expensive.    In  this  respect,  and  in  this  only,  the  plan  before  us  is  pre- 
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ferable.    It  promises  the  same  advantages  as  a  component  part  of  the  £xeefrtlin9^ 
while  it  removes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  (£iection  on  the  score  of  expense. 

Another  plan  proposes,  that  the  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
what  has  heen  called  the  Heads  of  Departments ;  that  is,  the  Anditon,  Treasurer, 
Register  of  the  Land  Office,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them.  In  this  respect,  ^Dtlt* 
men  seek  to  form  the  Government  of  Virginia  upon  the  model  presented  to  ns  m  that 
of  the  United  States,  not  remembering  that  the  two  Governments  are  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent, both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  purposes,  as  to  discountenance  all  argn- 
ments  from  analogy.  The  very  nature  and  objects  of  these  offices  in  Viiginia,  forbid 
the  idea  that  those  who  fill  them  are  properly  qualified  to  become  the  advisers  of  the 
Executive  head.  They  all  require  men  of  methodical  business  habits,  laborioos  in- 
dustry, and  a  correct  knowledge  of  accounts ;  and  they  require  nothing  more.  We 
have  no  diplomatic  intercourse  to  conduct ;  no  foreign  connexions  to  guard  ;  no  in- 
terest of  any  sort,  with  which  these  officers  are  connected,  requiring  that  they  should 
be  politicians,  nor  indeed,  that  they  should  possess  any  other  qualifications  than  those 
of  the  simple  accountant  and  clerk.  To  what  objects  shall  the  Legislature  have 
regard,  in  electing  them  to  office  ?  Shall  the  Auditor  be  chosen  because  he  is  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  of  Auditor,  or  because  he  possesses  the  loftier  qualifications  of  an 
Executive  Councillor  ?  He  who  is  best  suitea  to  the  one  station,  may  be  Uast  suited 
tu  the  other ;  and  this  indeed,  must  be  the  case  in  most  instances,  since  the  duties  of 
the  two  stations  are  wholly  dissimilar.  The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  (ruth  to 
the  Treasurer  and  Register.  By  this  plan,  therefore,  we  shall  be  reduceid  to  the  sad 
alternative,  either  of  filling  these  important  departments  with  incompetent  heads,  or 
else  of  providing  the  Governor  with  mcompetent  advisers.  To  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  would  of  itself  be  conclusive  to  my  mind,  may  be  added  the  Act,  alike 
fortunate  and  honourable  to  us,  that  we  have  no  (^fices  without  cffiaal  dmiies.  And  so 
far  as  the  officers  above  mentioned  are  concerned^  it  b  believed  to  be  strikingly  true, 
that  they  have  already  a  mass  of  duties  resting  upon  them,  which  all  their  time  and 
all  their  attention  barely  enable  them  to  discharge.  As  to  the  Attorney  General,  he 
is  already  a  Councillor,  as  far  as  he  can  ever  be  properly  made  so.  He  is  the  law 
adviser  of  the  Executive.  Tliis  is  his  profession,  and  for  this  he  is  fitted.  His  minii 
is  not  turned  to  the  details  of  Executive  business;  and  he  may,  and  in  most  cases 
toUl  be  found  as  little  qualified  for  them  as  any  other  man  in  the  community. 

There  is  yet  another  objection,  which  is  decisive  upon  this  question.  According  to 
the  scheme  of  our  laws,  (and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  always  be  so,) 
the  Executive  exerts  a  diirect  supervision  over  most,  and  perhaps  all  of  these  depart- 
ments. It  mu^t  appear  to  every  one  extremely  absurd,  to  compel  the  Governor  to 
take  advice  of  those  very  individuals,  upon  whom  his  power  is  to  operate,  and  wko 
have,  so  far  as  this  branch  of  Executive  duty  is  concerned,  a  direct  interest  to  mitt- 
lead  his  judgment  The  argument  upon  this  point  is  susceptible  of  great  amplifi- 
cation. Gentlemen,  however,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  dangerous  and  oormptiiig 
influences  of  this  sort  of  official  connection,  upon  official  responsibility,  and  the  purity 
of  official  conduct.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  through  all  its  de- 
tails, nor  to  point  out  all  the  various  modes  m  which  these  deleterious  influences  may 
be  exerted. 

The  only  remaining  plan  which  has  been  submitted  for  consideration,  or  bronslit 
to  our  notice  in  the  course  of  debate,  is  that  of  the  gentleman  firom  Fauquier,  (Sir. 
Scott.)  He  proposes  a  Council  of  advice  only,  possessing  no  power  to  control  in  any 
respect  the  discretion  of  the  Grovemor.  In  whatever  aspect  this  plan  may  be  viewed, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  useless  and  unprofitable.  Will  you  compel  the 
Governor  to  consult  his  Council  in  all  cases,  or  will  you  leave  this  to  his  discretion  ? 
Let  us  view  the  subject  in  both  these  aspects. 

According  to  our  present  system,  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  Governor  can 
do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  Council.  We  are  informed,  however,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Amelia,  who  now  fills  that  station,  that  in  practice,  there  are  a  variety 
of  cases  in  which  the  Governor  acts  alone ;  cases  which  could  not  bo  foreseen  by  thie 
Legiskiture,  and  which  in  their  circimistances,  demand  this  departure  from  the  £eneral 
rule.  If  wo  require,  bjr  a  Constitutional  provision,  that  the  Governor  shaU  in  ell 
cases  consult  his  Council,  we  shall  run  the  hazard  of  destroying  the  efficiency  of  that 
department  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  which  require  the  utmost  promptness  in  dectetea 
and  action,  and  in  which  no  consultation  with  Council  can  ever  be  necessary.  If*  on 
the  otlier  hand,  we  require  such  consultation  in  particular  cases  only,  how,  I  woakl 
ask,  shall  we  discriminate  ?  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  so,  unless  we  can  look 
through  all  futurity,  and  provide  for  all  exigencies,  which  time,  and  the  changing 
relations  of  the  Government  may  produce.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  a 
clear  advantage  in  preserving  the  present  organization  of  the  ExecuUve.  The  prec- 
^oe  under  it  is  setUed,  and  its  powers  and  duties  are  ascertained  by  time,  and  fixed 
oy  tile  long  acquiescence  of  the  countiy. 
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But,  Sir,  mp«it  fWnn  all  these  eonsideiaUoiu,  what  benefit  can  we  promise  oaiBelTes, 
^om  compelling  the  Grovenior  to  consult  even  the  wisest  sages  of  the  land,  if  we 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  disregard  their  counsel  ?  Afler  all,  his  own  discretion  must  be 
kig  only  guide,  and  our  only  security.  Even  if  no  Council  were  provided,  he  would 
be  at  liberty  to  consult  whotn  he  pleased,  and  we  should  have  the  same  security  which 
this  proposition  offers,  that  he  would  consult  those  who  were  competent  to  advise  him, 
and  that  he  would  proGt  by  their  counsel.  I  can  perceive  no  benefit  which  any  one 
can  promise  1^' ~ ''' '^'"~  ;_  .!_•    .l  .  .l    --. -t  ^    . 


nise  himselr,  from  this  proposition,  except  in  this,  that  the  Council,  by  keeping 
a  record  of  the  measures  proposed  for  their  consideration,  might  bring  the  conducts* 
the  Governor  to  the  notice  en  the  countxyj  and  thereby  provide  a  means  of  enforcing 
the  responsibilities  of  his  ofiioe.  There  is  danger  that  we  may  be  deceived  by  the 
epecioosness  of  this  idea.  What  will  be  the  real  office  of  this  advising  Council  f 
They  cannot  compel  the  Governor  to  act :  they  cannot  reetrain  him  firom  acting : 
they  cannot  control  him  in  any  respect  whatever.  Their  sole  office  is  to  hear  the 
Oovemor,  while  he  announces  his  purposes ;  to  express  their  own  opinions,  conscious 
that  no  one  is  compelled  to  respect  them ;  and  to  record  the  transaction  for  the  infor* 
mation  of  the  country.  This  is  only  another  name  for  spies  upon  the  Governor.  It 
seems  to  me  inevitable,  that  the  office  of  Councillor  must  soon  rail  into  discredit  under 
such  an  organixation  as  this,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  to  it  such  talents 
and  qualifications,  as  to  give  it  either  dignity  or  usehilness.  And  even  if  such  conse- 
quences as  these  should  not  be  the  resiut,  in  what  respect,  permit  me  to  enquire,  can 
a  system  like  this  secure  responsibili^  on  the  part  or  the  Governor  ?  Suppose  that 
you  have  all  the  infimnation  which  this  listening  and  recording  Council  can  give  you ; 
and  suppose,  if  you  please,  Uiat  the  Grovemor  has,  in  hun£eds  of  instances,  disre- 
garded their  advice,  when  in  your  opinion,  he  ought  to  have  acted  upon  it  What 
then  f  Have  you  not  expressly  authorised  him  to  disregard  it ;  and  vnll  you  punish 
him  fi>r  exercising  that  very  discretion,  which  your  fundamental  law  eom^s  him  to 
exercise  ?  It  is  impossible.  Sir — from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible, 
that  responsibility  can  be  in  any  degree  secured  by  such  a  contrivance  as  this. 

We  are  yet  to  consider  this  scheme,  Sir,  as  leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, whether  to  consult  his  Council  or  not.  This  is,  in  other  words,  to  submit  it  to 
his  discretion,  whether  he  will  haoe  a  Council  or  not.  I  will  not  detain  the  Com- 
mittee, by  pointing  out  the  practical  absurdities  of  such  a  system  as  this.  Tou  allow 
the  Governor  to  consult  his  Council  or  not,  as  shall  seem  to  him  proper;  and  if  he 
should  condescend  to  consult  them,  you  allow  him  to  follow  their  advice  or  not,  as 
shall  seem  to  him  proper.    What  is  such  a  Council,  other  than  a  name? 

I  have  endeavourea  to  shew,  that  the  plan  now  before  us  provides  no  means  of  en- 
ibrcing  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Governor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it 
leaves  the  Uonncillors  themselves  equally  irresponsible.  It  is  their  office  to  advise : 
it  is  the  Governor's  office  to  act.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  you  can  punish  a 
Councillor  for  giving  bad  advice,  when,  according  to  the  strict  theory  of  your  system, 
no  practical  consequences  can  ever  result  from  that  advice. 

If,  Sir,  it  be  admitted,  that  a  Council  of  State  in  some  form  or  other,  ought  to  be 
pcovided,  I  venture  to  hope,  that  none  of  those  which  have  been  reviewed,  and  which 
propose  to  change  the  character  of  that  body  as  now  existing^  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Committee.  I  have  now  but  little  more  to  say  in  &vour  of  the  plan  which 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  submit.  The  Committee  will  perceive,  that  I  have  not  drawn 
out  that  plan  into  details.  It  is  my  object  to  submit  the  jtrindple  only,  feeling  assured, 
that  if  it  diould  be  approved,  no  cufficulty  can  arise  in  adapting  it  to  practice.  I  may 
safely  rest  the  defence  of  that  principle  on  the  arguments  we  have  already  heard. 
No  subject  has  been  more  ably  discussed,  nor  is  there  one  on  which  it  is  now  sa  diffi- 
cult to  advance  a  new  idea.  The  arguments  of  the  gentleman  fit>m  Amelia,  (Mr. 
Giles,)  and  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigl),)  have  completely  occupied 
the  entire  ground,  and  left  to  those  who  may  follow  them,  nothing  but  the  task  of 
recapitulation.  It  is  a  task  which  I  do  not  mean  to  undertake ;  for,  arguments  which 
have  been  used  by  them,  would  lose  all  Uieir  charms,  and  much  of  their  weight,  if 
detailed  by  me.  I  may  be  excused,  however,  for  reviving  in  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mittee some  of  the  leading  topics  of  discussion,  convinced  that  the  able  arguments, 
by  which  they  were  illustrated  and  enforced,  will  be  revived  along  with  them. 

The  advantages  of  a  plural  Executive,  as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  have  been  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  that  the  strongest  prejudices  upon  that  subject  roust  have  been 
beaten  down.  Whether  we  look  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  office ;  to  the  security 
which  it  affords  against  an  abuse  of  its  power  and  patronage;  to  the  purity  of  iU 
action,  as  a  -simple  Executive  of  the  laws ;  to  its  peculiar  usefulness  m  retaining 
always  in  office  some  one  or  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  its  transactions,  and 
skilled  in  the  details  of  its  business;  to  the  simplicity  of  its  action,  as  tested  by  ex- 
perience ;  to  its  ample  guards  against  all  usurpation  of  power ;  to  iU  peculiar  adap- 
tation to  a  system,  which  professes  to  surround  liberty  with  every  rampart,  which  the 
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most  watcliful  jealousy  can  contriTe ;  above  all,  to  tlie  fact,  that  the  huimj  of  fifty- 
four  years  does  not  afford  us  one  instance  of  a  usurpation  of  power,  and  scarcely  on* 
of  serious  abuse.  When  we  consider  all  these  things,  as  they  were  imprened  upon 
us  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  we  ought  at  least  to  pause,  and 
to  pause  long,  before  we  exchange  such  a  system  for  any  untried  expedient.  Let  us 
not  forget,  that  the  practice  under  this  system  is  established  and  settled.  "We  have 
Been  the  machine  at  work,  and  we  all  know  that  it  has  worked  well.  We  hate  not 
the  same  security  for  any  other,  and  our  wisest  calculations  upon  that  subject  may  be 
disappointed  by  tlie  results. 

We  all  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  Lieutenants Grovernor, 
on  whom  tbe  duties  of  the  Executive  may  devolve  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  absence  of  the  Governor,  or  whenever,  from  other  causes,  the  Governor  naay  be 
unable  to  act.  We  have  already  felt  the  difficulty  of  assigning  to  this  office' any  du- 
ties whatever,  (when  not  acting  as  Governor,)  unless  we  make  him  a  Councillor  of 
State.  It  is  admitted,  that  he  must  have  a  salary,  and  we  do  not  wisli  that  his  office 
should  be  a  sinecure.  The  plan  before  us  removes  all  difficulty  upon  this  subject  A 
Councillor  of  State,  and  generally  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  among  them,  will 
be  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  will  succeed  to  the  office  of  the  Governor,  with  all  th* 
advantages  of  ample  information,  derived  from  actual  practice  in  the  dutieaof  the 
station.  Here  then,  is  the  best  material,  out  of  which  a  Lieutenant-Governor  can  be 
made,  a  material  already  shaped  to  our  hands,  and  one  which  does  not  cost  the  Trea- 
Burv  one  additional  penny. 

Before  I  entered  tliis  bod^,  Mr.  President,  I  partook  very  largely  of  the  hostilitv- 
which  prevails  so  pnerally  m  the  country,  against  the  present  Executive  Cooncil.  I 
believe.  Sir,  that  I  did  not  duly  understand  the  subject.  I  acknowledge,  that  my 
opinions  have  been  changed  by  Uie  arguments  which  I  have  heard  in  this  Committee. 
I  have  now  no  otlier  objection  to  the  existing  Council  than  this,  that  it  is  too  nume- 
rous, and  consequently  too  expensive.  This  objection  I  have  endeavoured  t6  remoTO, 
in  tlie  scheme  before  you.  For  myself,  1  am  at  all  times  in  favour  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical disbursement  of  the  public  money  ;  but,  I  would  not  lightly  permit  conside- 
rations of  that  sort  to  interfere  with  a  wise  and  safe  organization  of  an  important 
department  of  the  Government.  True  economy  suggests  the  most  hberal  ideas  upon 
this  subject.  I  shall  not  fear,  tliat  the  Treasury  will  be  unprofitably  burthened,  if  it 
be  chared  with  no  more  than  the  necessary  expenses  of  wise,  safe,  efficient  and  free 
institutions.  It  is  not  easy  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  such  blessings  as  these.  Sin- 
cerely believing  that  the  measure  now  before  you  will  contribute  its  full  share  of  theee 
blessings  to  our  common  country,  I  commit  it,  without  farther  comment,  to  its  ftte. 
Mr.  Mercer  suggested  an  objection  to  Mr.  Upshur's  scheme ;  as  the  advice  of  the 
Council  was  to  remain,  as  at  present,  obligatory  on  the  Governor,  and  as  it  wea  to 
consist  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  two  Councillors,  any  two  of  whom  were  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  if  they  were  to  advise  him  against  his  own  judgment  of  what 
was  right,  he  niust  comply :  and  thus  it  might  happen  that  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  one  Councillor,  (constituting  a  majority  of  the  Council,)  might  rule  the  Govern 
Bor  and  the  other  Councillor,  because  the  Governor  was  to  have  none  but  a  casting 
^^'  Here  then,  the  Governor  and  one  of  his  Council  would  be,  technically,  and  in 
effect,  a  nujwrity, 

Mr.  Leigh  replied,  that  the  Governor  is  not  bound  to  do  whatever  tbe  Council  ad- 
vise him  to  do ;  but  is  only  restrained  from  doing  what  they  oppoee. 

Mr.  Mercer  admitted  tlie  distinction,  but  insisted  that  the  effect  would  still  be  as  he 
had  stated  j  and  added,  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  be  the  most  unfit  persom 
in  tlie  world  4is  an  adviser  of  the  Governor,  as  he  miirht  have  been  his  rival.  He 
preferred  the  plan  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

Mr.  Wilson  now  renewed  his  demand  for  a  division  of  the  question,  on  striking 
^"L"*  a^^*®'^^  •  **  ^^  divided  accordingly  ;  and  the  question  being  on  striking  out, 
Mr.  Scott  expressed  his  wish  to  have  the  Council  organized  as  Mr.  Upahur  pco- 
'^^^  'u  Vi'^*^®"^  giving  the  advice  of  Council  a  binding  authority,  in  any  respect, 
UDon  the  Governor.  He  gave  notice  that  if  the  motion  to  strike  out  succeeded,  and 
Mr.  Upshur  s  amendment  should  then  be  inserted,  he  should  move  so  to  amend  it  mm 
to  produce  the  effect  he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Randolph  suggested  that  the  resolution  proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  contaioed, 
as  now  amended,  two  distinct  propositions— the  first  he  wished  to  retain,  the  second 
***  5^  >.?"•'  ^*  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  behef,  it  was  not  Englieh. 
Ihe  Chair  decided  that  the  question  of  striking  out  could  not  bo  so  sub-dividod, 
but  the  gentleman  would  obtain  his  object  by  movinir  to  re-insert  one  of  the  claoeeflL 
If  m  connexion  with  other  words.         "         ^  e  — ' 

47,  NL^e^^"  ^'^  striking  out,  was  tiien  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative-Aye. 
^r  Madison  and  Mr.  MarshaU,  aye.) 

""•  Committee  struck  out  the  third  re^lution  as  amended. 
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N       And  the  qaeetion  now  being  put  on  inserting  Mr.  Upshor's  proportion  ai  a  sub- 
Nstitute, 

I  Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  from  it  tke  words  "  who  shallperform  the 
'same  duties  as  the  present  Council ;"  his  object  being  to  require  the  Governor  to 
possess  himself  of  the  advice  of  his  Council  in  all  matters  (except  those  of  his  mili- 
taiy  function  as  Commander-in-chief,)  but  not  to  bind  him  by  it. 

Mr.  Randolph  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  around  that  what  the  present  duties  of 
the  Council  were,  was  well  known  and  establtshed  ;  but  what  the  new  duties  to  be 
assigned  them  were,  could  not  be  known  till  those  duties  had  been  expressly  defined; 
and  no  man  could  tell  whether  the  Government  would  remain  in  existence  until 
then.  He  thought  they  had  had  experience  enough  to  induce  tliem  never  to  depart  from 
the  law  as  adjudged  and  established.  He  was  lor  what  was  settled  and  certain,  and 
not  for  getting  at  igTWtum  per  ignotius.  If  they  said,  that  the  duties  of  the  Council 
were  to  be  the  same  as  they  now  were,  the  meaning  was  known  and  understood  ;  but, 
if  these  words  were  to  be  stricken  out,  the  Committee  would  immediately  be  at  sea, 
and  a  long  course  of  adjudged  decisions  would  be  rendered  of  no  value. 

Mr.  Brodnax  suggested  Uiat  the  Governor  was  now  not  compelled  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Council,  and  would  be  still  less  if  their  number  should  be  reduced  from 
eight  to  two. 

Mr.  Scott  explained  his  object  to  be,  to  leave  the  Governor  free ;  and  as  to  the  un- 
certainty of  meaning,  it  would  be  "no  greater  than  at  present. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  to  Mr.  Upshur's  proposi- 
tion for  a  Council,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — Ayes  51. 

(Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  aye.) 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  Committee,  but  it  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Oaiborne,  and  lost — Ayes  M. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  further  to  amend  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition,  by  striking  out  the 
parts  in  brackets,  [see  next  page.] 

It  was  agreed  to  without  debate. 

Mr.  Scott  then  moved  the  following  amendment : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Grovemor  shall,  before  he  performs  any  act  in  his  official  capa- 
city other  than  as  Commander-in-chief,  take  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council 
thereupon ;  but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject  the  same." 

Mr.  Thompson  was  opposed  to  the  amendment :  thinking,  that  if  the  State  were  to 
pay  so  dearly  for  having  this  advice  given  to  the  Governor,  the  least  he  could  do 
would  be  to  treat  it  with  sufficient  respect  to  be  governed  by  it. 

Mr.  Giles,  being  unable  from  hoarseness  to  go  at  large  into  the  debate,  suggested 
to  Mr.  Scott  that  the  words  of  his  amendment  went  far  beyond  what  he  presumed  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  mover.  It  restrained  the  Governor  from  doing  any  act  what- 
ever without  the  advice  of  Council.  Now,  there  were  a  multitude  of  matters  of  form 
which  needed  no  such  advice,  such  as  the  authentication  of  documents,  &c.  &c. 

He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  would  not  content  him- 
self with  what  had  worked  so  well  for  fifty-four  years,  but  would  aim  at  making  it 
absolutely  perfect,  and  in  the  effort  went  to  throw  all  into  uncertainty  and  embarrass- 
ment. He  thought  the  remark  of  Mr.  Randolph  entitled  to  more  weight  than  had 
been  given  it,  when  he  had  spoken  of  changing  lonff  fixed,  organic  law.  Mr.  G. 
again  briefly  explained  tlie  present  relations  between  tlie  Governor  and  Council,  and 
expressed  his  fears  of  the  embarrassing  effect  of  Mr.  Scott's  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  he  had  come  to  the  Convention  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  the  Council  altogether ;  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr  Giles,)  had  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  at  least  one  half  of  his  heresies  on  that  subject ;  but  he  could 
not,  as  yet  at  least,  become  an  entire  convert.  It  was  very  possible  he  had  used 
ivords  too  large  in  their  meaning.  All  he  wanted  was,  to  secure  the  principle  of  the 
Grovemor's  entire  liberty  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Leigh  referred  to  his  former  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  Council  as  now  ex- 
isting. He  was  astonished  that  gentlemen,  whose  objection  against  it  was,  that  it 
vrtLS  a  useless  body,  should  propose  another  still  more  useless. 

He  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  giving  the  Governor  advice  which  he 
miffht  disregard :  illustrated  its  practical  effect  in  making  of  contracts,  appointments, 
aii3  doing  other  official  acte  of  the  Executive.  The  patronage  of  the  entire  Execu- 
tive of  Virginia  was  large  ;  it  was  not  felt,  because  so  much  divided  ;  but  if  concen- 
trated in  one  person,  <as  it  must  be,  if  the  Governor  was  perfectly  free,)  it  would 
speedily  be  felt  and  become  an  object  of  intrigue  and  strife. 

Mr.  L.  put,  in  a  strong  light,  the  consequences  of  composing  the  Council  of  the 
officers  of  Government,  already  loaded  with  business,  and  though  competent  to  their 
owti  departments,  very  unsuitable  to  be  counsellors  of  the  Governor.  He  concluded 
by  declaring  himself  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  his  determinationi 
if  nothing  better  should  be  suggested,  to  vote  away  the  whole  Council. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Committee  now  rose. 
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On  motion  of  Bllr.  Leigh,  the  }otter  from  the  Sponker  of  dw  Hmm  of 
wts  laid  on  the  table.  .    .  *a  i  i    %. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  OonTention  retolTed  to  meet  at  10  •  dock 
and  take  a  reoees  during  the  eeaaioa  of  the  Houm  of  Delegilee. 

The  Houee  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  Dxcxiibsr9,  1889. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  waa  opened  with  prajer  by  the  lUr.  Mr. 
Croes  of  Uie  Episcopal  Church. 

In  consequence  ot  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  P.  P.  Baihoiir  waa  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Convention,  pro  tern. 

On  taking  the  Chair,  Mr.  Barboub  delivered  a  brief  address  in  nearly  the  ibOow- 
ini;  terms : 
GentUmtn  of  the  Convention : 

Whilst  I  tender  you  my  thanks,  for  the  manifestation  of  your  confidence,  in  elect- 
ing me,  as  President  pro  temporcj  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  my  sincere  regret,  for 
the  cause  which  has  created  the  necessity  of  such  an  appointment. 

In  rising  to  address  you,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  detam  you,  with  any  thin|r  Bke 
a  set  speech :  but  only  to  sav,  that  I  promise  zeal,  fidelity,  and  perfect  mspartialHjy 
in  the  station  to  which  you  nave  just  called  me.  As  to  my  ouahfications,  Isha)]  say 
nothing ;  for  as  on  the  one  hand,  selfoommendation  would  be  wholly  onbecomin^, 
so  on  Uie  other,  self-disparagement,  is  almost  always  regarded  ss  oncandid.  1  pro- 
ceed, then,  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  which  you  have  assigned  roe,  with 
such  abili^  as  I  possess,  relying  with  confidence,  upon  your  support,  when  I  shaQ 
be  right ;  upon  your  indulgent  consideration,  when  1  may  be  wronr ,  and  upon  yoor 
disposition  to  do  full  justice  to  my  efforts,  to  merit  the  honor  which  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  of  Albemarie  is 
the  Chair ;  and  proceeded  affain  to  consider  the  third  resolution  of  the  Executrra 
Committee,  which  is  in  the  following  words :  '*  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  CouncQ, 
as  at  present  or^uiized,  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provida 
any  other  Executive  Council'* — ^together  with  an  amendment  moved  thereto  by  Mr. 
Fltzhugh,  and  adopted ;  and  the  question  being  on  the  following  substitute  for  tfaa 
whole,  moved  bv  Mr.  Upshur: 

**  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  appcnnted  an  Executive  Council  or  Cooocfl  otBlMltm, 
consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  two  Councillors,  [who  shall  perform  tha 
same  duties,  and  in  all  other  respects  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor  as  Ibo 
present  Council  of  State.] 

^  ''  The  said  Councillors  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  three  years,  but  may  be  re-elected  from  term  to  term.  All  vacanoiea 
occasioned  by  death,  resisniation,  removal  from  the  Commonwealth,  or  other  ifisability, 
ahall  be  supplied  by  the  General  Assembly. 

I**  Two  or  the  said  Council  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  divisioB 
of  the  Council,  the  Governor  shall  have  the  casting  vote."] 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  it  by  substituting  therefor  the  following :  (being  a  mo- 
dification of  what  he  had  offered  yesterday,)  vii : 

"  An  Executive  Council  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  be  chosen  hr  of 

both  Houses  of  Assembly,  to  remain  in  office  for  three  years.  They  shall  annnsUj 
choose  out  of  their  own  members  a  President,  who,  in  case  of  death,  inabUity,  or 
necessary  absence  of  tlie  Governor  from  the  Government,  shall  act  as  Qoremcv. 
Their  proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record  and  signed  by  the  members  preaent,  (to 
any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent)  and  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly  when  called  for  by  them.  This  Council  may  appoint  their  own  Clerk,  wllo 
ahall  have  a  salary  settled  by  law,  and  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  of  such  mattefs  as  1m 
ahall  be  directed  by  the  board  to  conceal.  At  the  end  of  one  year  after  their  lfa«l 
appointment,  one  Councillor  to  be  desij^nated  by  lot  shall  £0  out  of  office,  and  the  im- 
oancy  shall  be  supplied  by  a  new  election.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year,  another  CoNHi- 
eillor,  to  be  desisrnated  in  like  manner,  shall  go  out  of  office,  and  the  Tacaacy  be  tmp- 
plied  by  a  new  election :  and  this  rotation  shall  be  continued  in  due  order  annustflj. 
The  Executive  Council  shall  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor  as  the  Ftiwr 
Council  or  Council  of  SUte  under  the  exiaUng  ConsUtntion,  except  that  it  ahaB  nd- 
Tise  merely,  and  not  controul  him." 

air^'l*  {r°?  "^^'  ^^^  ^®  should  vote  against  the  amendment  of  Bfr.  Soott,  mmd 
•punstau  other  forms  of  a  Coundl,  unless  based  upon  the  sa^ 
*ne«rgument  was  exhausted,  and  he  ahouM  not  attempt  to  rwJaw  it    AeeoHinc  to 
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ti»  flau  AMT  propond,  tfas  Oovenor  waa  at  liberty  to  ask  tha  adriea  of  hk  Council 
or  not,  and  when  that  adTico  waa  given,  he  waa  at  liberty  to  follow  it  or  not  at  his  plea- 
sure. What  then  waa  the  office  ot*  a  Councillor?  what  posaible  good  could  arise  from 
having  each  a  body,  unleaa,  indeed,  it  might  bo  to  keep  a  record,  in  order  to  shew 
wheikthe  Governor  had  consulted  them,  and  when  he  had  acted  contrary  to  their  ad- 
vice. What  waa  the  value  of  such  a  record?  Cut  bamot  Waa  it  in  order  to  censure 
the  Qovemor,  although  the  Constitution  would  allow  him  to  disre^^ard  their  advice  ? 
Nay,  when  that  Constitution  exacted  of  him  as  a  duty  to  follow  his  own  judgment, 
when  the  advice  of  the  Council  happened  to  coincide  with  hia  own  will,  might  he  not 
as  well  act  without  it  ?  and  if  it  did  not  so  coincide,  he  waa  then  bound  to  go  against 
it  To  constitute  auch  a  Council,  would  be  feeing  three  men  to  sit  by  the  Governor, 
with  no  doty  on  earth  to  perform  but  that  of  spies  upon  his  action.  What  would 
such  CounciDors  be  ?  what  would  be  their  responsibility  ?  The  Governor  would  be 
leA  as  per^tly  at  large,  aa  if  they  had  no  existence.  He  might  perhaps,  for  form's 
sake,  lay  some  trivial  matters  before  them,  which  he  considered  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  concerning  which  there  could  be  but  one  opinion.  But  in  all  cases  of 
serious  responsibility,  ii  the  Governor  bad  reason  to  believe  that  his  Council  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  he  would  not  ask  their  advice  at  all.  But  suppose  that  the  Con- 
atitution  should  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Governor  to  apply  for  the  advice  of  hia 
Council  in  all  cases,  the  result  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time :  for,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Amelia  had  stated,  there  were  a  number  of  cases  of  the  mere  forms  of  office,  such 
aa  the  authentication  of  papera,  &c.  in  which  the  Governor  acted  on  hia  own  respon- 
sibility. But  under  such  a  regulation,  he  could  not  even  sign  the  commission  ox  the 
lowest  officer,  nor  authenticate  the  most  ordinary  paper,  without  first  calling  hia 
Council  together.  They  must  advise  in  all  cases  whatever,  but  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  but  pouring  advice  into  deaf  ears.  Such  a  Council  he  ahould  conaider  aa 
an  absolute  nuisance,  and  should  therefore  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Ma.  Lkigh  of  Chesterfield,  now  rose,  and  spoke  nearly  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman, — When  this  subject  waa  beiore  the  Committee  the  other  day,  I  de- 
livered my  sentiments  upon  it  somewhat  at  large ',  and  I  do  not  mean  to  inflict  upon 
the  Committee  a  repetition  of  what  I  then  said.  But,  having  always  regarded  the 
Executive  Council  as  a  moat  wiae  and  valuable  institution ;  an  inatitution,  which  has 
had  tha  rare  felicity  to  accomphah,  fully  and  exactlpr,  the  purpose  designed  by  its 
foundera,  of  weakeninji^  the  Executive  power  by  division,  and  thus  rendering  it  in- 
capable of  mischief,  without  impairing  ita  capacity  to  do  good,  and  the  singular  fiite 
to  be  condemned  for  the  very  reaaon  that  it  has  answered  its  original  design — to  bo 
chiefly  obiected  to,  because  it  destroys  the  independent  power,  and  consequently  (it 
is  inferred)  the  responsibihty  of  the  Governor — 1  am  bound  to  make  every  effiiirt  to 
preserve  it.  1  think  there  are  some  viewa  of  the  subject,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott)  has  not  yet  fully  considered,  and  which  it  behoves  him,  and  aH 
of  us,  to  consider  well,  before  we  consent  to  aboliiBh  the  principle  of  this  institution. 
I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  what  I  have  to  say,  will  have  no  weight  whatever  with 
those  who  are  opposed  to  a  Council  in  any  shape,  and  who,  on  principle,  prefer  a  sin- 
g\)b  to  a  plural  Executive.  To  auch  gentlemen,  1  have  no  remarks  to  offer  worthy  of 
their  attention.  There  is  a  radical  diversity  of  opinion  between  me  and  them;  and  I 
despair  of  producing  any  impression  whatever  on  their  minds.  I  address  myself  to 
those,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  to  demolish,  is  not  the  best  way  to  mend ;  who  believe, 
that  Uie  work  of  true  reform  consists  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  prevention 
of  anticipated  evils ;  and  who,  in  pursuit  of  those  ends,  will  give  their  care  to  the 
preservation  of  all  that  is  sound  and  valuable  in  our  political  fabric.  With  ^ntlemen 
of  this  description,  (and  I  beUeve  there  are  many  such  in  this  Assembly),  it  is  possi- 
ble what  I  have  now  to  say  may  have  some  influence  to  save  the  Executive  Council 
£rom  destruction. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  man  who  has  bestowed  any  thought  upon  it,  that 
the  wise  construction  of  the  Executive,  is  the  most  difficult  problem  m  forming  a  Re- 
publican Gvovenunent.  In  a  Government  like  that  of  Virginia,  intended^  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  for  internal  purposes,  the  Executive  must  be  organized  on  principles  al- 
together diffiarent  from  those  that  should  obtain  in  a  Government  designed  for  the 
aaanagement  of  foreign  affairs — in  which,  every  thing  must  be  regulated  with  due  re- 
^aill  to  the  relation  which  the  nation  is  to  sustain  to  other  nations.  It  is  notorious, 
that  the  Convention,  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  found  in  the  formation 
of  the  Executive  Department,  the  principal  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter.  Two 
objecta  were  to  be  accompliahed — both  or  vital  importance — to  nreserve  a  Republican 
form  of  Government,  and  therefore  to  discard  every  thing  like  hereditary  power;  and 
to  provide  such  an  Executive,  aa  ahould  be  suited  to  the  manaij^ment  of  the  foreign 
rektiotts  of  the  country,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  For  this  latter  object  alone  was 
tha  PiQsideiitof  the  United  States  armed  with  powers,  such  as  hardly  any  man  m  the 
Federal  Conventbn  would  ever  have  thought  of  giving  to  the  Governor  of  a  State. 
We  are  not  charged  with  the  du^  of  forming  an  £cecative  suited  to  conduct  foreign 
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relations — ^foreign  intercourse,  negotiation  and  war :  and  so  long  as  Vi^nia  remaiiw  ^ 
a  member  of  tlie  Federal  Union,  we  shall  wisely  (for  we  can  safely)  make  her  €ra-  ^ 
vernor  a  mere  agent  to  execute  the  laws,  without  any  independent  power  whatever. 
We  were  told,  indeed,  by  the  gentleiflan  from  l<'rederick  (Mr.  Powell)  that  we  ought 
to  look  forward  to  a  different  state  of  things — altiiough  he  assured  us  (and  1  believe 
him)  that  none  would  deprecate  such  a  state  of  things  more  than  himself— that  we 
ought  to  look  to  that  disastrous  state  of  things,  when  our  Federal  Union  shall  be  die- 
solved  ;  in  which  event,  the  State  Executive  ought  to  be  indued  with  powers  to 
manage  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  since  our  sister  States  will  then  stand  in  that  re- 
lation towards  us.  But,  Sir,  whosoever  shall  go  to  work  now,  to  form  an  Executive 
adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things,  as  cannot  happen  until  the  bands  of  this  Union  shall 
be  dissolved,  and  new  combinations  of  the  States  shall  be  formed — if  all  shall  not  be 
consolidated  into  one  vast  empire,  without  any  reference  to  existing  boundaries — 
when  we  may  have  one  Government  North  of  the  Hudson,  another  between  the  Hud- 
son and  tile  rotomac,  another  in  the  South,  and  another  in  the  West — will  undertake 
that  to  which  no  human  wisdom  is  competent.  He  will  attempt  to  provide  for  a  state 
of  things,  which  depends  wholly  on  the  providence  of  God,  who  may  save  us  in  his 
mercy,  or  punish  us  in  his  wrath.  As  to  human  agency,  when  that  direful  state  of 
things,  which  gentlemen  talk  of  so  familiarly,  shall  come  upon  us— -when  this  great 
political  Confederacy  shall  be  broken  up,  and  separated  into  its  original  atoms,  and 
new  political  beings  shall  rise  out  of  its  ruins,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  exigen* 
cies  of  the  times  must  and  will  dictate  the  forms  of  the  Executive  Government;  and, 
just  as  surely  as  man  must  still  remain  man,  the  sword,  that  most  energetic  of  re- 
formers, will  have  a  large  shore  in  settling  the  new  forms  of  Grovemment,  whether 
military  despotism,  or  mixed  monarchy,  or  a  Republic.  As  no  man  can  iowknow 
our  condition,  so  no  man  can  now  provide  for  it;  one  thing  only  is  certain,  that  the 
sword  will  be,  or  will  essay  to  be,  the  principal  law-giver.  And  then,  our  only  hope 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom,  will  be  found  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  com- 
mon law,  with  its  open  courts  of  justice,  mva  nott  evidence,  and  jury  trial.  In  «mi- 
stituUng  an  Executive  for  Virginia,  I  can  only  look  at  her  present  condition,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  existing  Federal  Union :  I  will  not,  because  1  cannot,  look  to 
a  future  and  wholly  altered  state  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  me  it  seems,  (i  mean  no 
disrespect  to  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion),  that  man  could  undertake  no  task 
more  presumptuous,  none  which  lies  fartlier  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  wisdom, 
than  to  make  provision  in  le!2J),  for  a  dissolution  of  the  United  States,  supposing  it 
shall  happen  a  hundred,  fifty,  or  even  five  years  hence.  No,  Sir — our  duty  is  to  firune 
an  Executive  for  Virginia,  as  Virginia  is  now ;  an  Executive  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
administration  of  our  laws,  and  to  the  conduct  of  our  internal  affairs.  What  sort  of 
an  Executive  ought  that  to  be.?  I  answer,  one  possessing  the  smallest  degree  of 
power  consistent  with  the  due  execution  of  the  laws.  If  Uie  Executive  has  power 
enough  for  tliat  purpose,  we  want  no  more.  That  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve. 
Now  1  pray  gentlemen — instead  of  exercising  tlieir  ingenuity,  in  forming  now  and 
untried  plans,  and  calculating  the  effects  of  them — plans,  concerning  which  all  rea- 
soning at  present  must  be  mere  speculation — plans,  which  at  last  can  only  be  proved 
by  experience — to  ask  themselves,  whether  we  have  not  a  system  now,  which  expe- 
rience, and  long  experience  too,  has  approved,  as  well  adapted  to  our  circumstancee, 
and  perfectly  fitted  for  all  useful  practical  purposes  }  And  then  I  ask  them,  as  stales- 
men— and,  especially,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott^  for  whose  practical 
judgment  1  have  always  the  utmost  deference — whether  any  prudent  statesman  ought 
to  be  willing  to  discard  the  old  and  tried  system  for  any  new  project,  however  plausible  ? 
This  IS  tlie  true  and  fair  state  of  the  question.  Here  is  the  ground  on  which  1  take 
my  stand.  I  find  an  existing  Executive  in  Virginia,  which,  under  all  circumstance©, 
amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  war,  and,  in  peace,  amidst  the  utmost  violence  of  party 
contests,  has  well  performed  its  part— upon  which  all-trying  Umo  has  passed  its  Judg- 
ment—which  never,  m  a  single  instance,  has  been  guilty  or  even  charged  with  cor- 
rupUon,  or  usurpation,  or  attempt  at  usurpation.  I  doubt  whether  more  can  be  said 
for  any  Executive  on  earth  :  Sir,  it  is  rare  praise ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  its  just  doe. 
(1  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  the  existing  Government— I  would  not  undertake  to 
defend  anv  set  of  men,  either  in  public  or  private  staUon*— from  the  charge  of  having 
committed  errors).  And  now  we  have  an  amendment  offered  to  our  consideratlMi, 
which  proposes  to  abolish  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  Executive.  I  trust  in  the 
good  sense  and  prudence  of  this  body,  that  it  will  not  be  abolished— that  it  wiU  onltf 
De  relorined.    Reform  is  obvious  and  easy;  and  I  am  ready  for  reform;  but  notfer 


and  r  r*'"*  \  •?*  °r  gentlemen— the  phrase  may  be  offensive,  which  I  do  not  _. 
we  ou^htf   ^*— fhere  are  several  gentlemen  in  tliis  House,  who  are  of  opinion,  1 
whomit  sh^f  l^"^;^-^  ?'  ^^^  Governor  an  advisory  Council-a  disUnct  body  so  cited, 
its  advice  .whiL^K^^^iJ^  ?°'*?*^*»  without  nuiing  it  his  duly  to  foUow  or  respsct 
«e .  While  others  thmk,  that  the  Heads  of  Departmenta  should  be  requiiedto 
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idvise  the  Crovemor,  when  he  shall  think  proper  to  ask  their  advice,  leaving  him  at 
'     full  liberty  to  take  such  advice  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper.    I  suppose  there  must  be 
'    louie  other  Heads  of  Departments  than  those  we  now  have,  which  are  to  be  created 
for  the  purpose.    The  gentleman  from  Fairldx  (Mr.  Fitzhugh)  intimated  an  opinion, 
the  other  day,  as  the  ground  of  his  preference  lor  this  Cabmet  Council  of  Heads  of 
Departments,  Uiat  the  Governor  ought  to  be  made  more  independent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, than  he  now  is.     I  might  possibly  agree  with  the  gentleman,  if  he  had  assigned 
any  reason,  why  he  wished  to  have  the  Executive  more  independent;  if  he  had  shewn 
any  good  purpose  wliich  would  be  thereby  etfected.     This  he  did  not  even  attempt. 
There  exists,  1  think,  a  misunderstanding  of  that  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
declares  that  the  Departments  of  Government  ought  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 
It  does  not  mean,  that  tlie  Executive  ought  to  be  wholly  unconnected  with,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legislature,  or  that  the  otticers  of  the  Executive  should  not  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Legislature.     It  means  no  more  than  this — that  the  same  functionaries,  who 
exercise  the  whole  Executive  power,  shall  not  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  whole 
Legislative  power.     The  principle  is  not  new  :  it  was  not  new,  when  it  was  embodied 
ia  the  Bill  of  Righta:  it  is  a  maxim  of  Montesquieu;  and  you  will  find  it  thoroughly 
examined  and  explained  in  the  47th  number  of  tlie  Federalist.     Why  is  the  Executive 
to  be  made  independent.^  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  Legislative  will.^  to  peribrm  any 
act  without  Uie  Legislative  authority  ^    There  is  not  a  man  here,  to  whom  if  you  put 
the  question,  "  WiU  you  have  a  Governor  more  independent,  in  order  that  he  may  do 
any  material  act  without  the  sanction  of  law  ?"  who  will  not  at  once  answer,  No. 
Why  then  should  the  Governor  be  more  independent.'    The  least  reflection  must  sa- 
tisfy gentlemen,  that  they  cannot  contrive  to  make  him  more  independent  of  the  Le- 
gislature, unless  they  give  him  power  to  resist  the  Legislative  will,  to  omit  to  do  what 
the  laws  require  to  be  done,  or  to  do  what  the  laws  do  not  direct.    I  repeat  what  I 
have  said  once  before,  that  to  give  any  such  independence  to  the  Governor,  as  shall  * 
enable  him  to  do  any  official  act  without  authority  of  law.  Is  to  mingle  a  spice  of  mo- 
narchy in  the  Constitutioh.     I  use  the  word  in  its  genuine  English  sense.     To  con- 
stitute monarchy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  should  be  he- 
reditary, or  that  it  should  be  held  for  life :  wherever  he  has  a  rightful  power  to  act  witli- 
out  authority  of  law,  there  is  pure  monarchy,  though  he  rule  but  for  a  single  year,  or 
for  a  day.     The  Constitution  of  the  Executive  of  a  Government  intrusted  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  a  nation  (I  repeat)  ought,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  be  widely 
diiierent  from  that  of  the  Executive  of  a  Government  intended  to  manage  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  a  State.     We  want  an  Executive  of  tlie  latter  kind.    The  other  ought 
to  be  armed  with  larger  powers.     If  I  were  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  I  should  up- 
hold the  monarchy  :  1  doubt  whether  that  nation  could  contend  with  the  miUtary  spi- 
rit of  France,  without  a  monarchical  Executive.     If  her  form  of  Government  were 
like  that  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  United  States,  exposed  as  she  is  to  sudden  attack  from 
a  neighbour  so  near,  so  powerful,  so  active,  so  warlike,  she  would  hardly  be  able  to 
defend  herself  in  any  sudden  emergency ;  and  the  agitation  of  everv  election  would 
expose  her  to  dangers  from  without,  consequent  upon  commotions  within,  which  would 
Boon  end  in  her  destruction.     The  Government  of  France  has  been,  at  all  times  (even 
the  republic  of  France  was)  a  military  Government,  dangerous  to  all  Governments  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  dangerous  to  free  Governments.    The  republican 
instituUons  of  the  United  States  have  been  dictated  by  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  tlieir  geographical  situation.     But  if  1  had  to  form  an  Execu- 
tive for  the  United  States,  I  should  not  constitute  it  like  the  Government  of  Virginia : 
I  tfhould  feel  tiie  necessity  of  giving  it  more  power,  in  order  to  fit  it  to  its  ends.    And 
here  is  the  difference  between  the  principles  I  maintain,  and  those  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Frederick  (Mr.  Powell,)  would  have  us  act  on  :  he  does  not,  I  think,  pay 
sufficient  regard  to  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  State  Government  of  Virginia,  con- 
sidered as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union.    I  hold  politics  to  be  the  science  of  cir- 
cunostances. 

L.et  us  now  see  what  will  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
tha  gentleman  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott.)  There  is  something  equivocal  in  the  latter 
part  of  it,  which  I  am  sure  he  does  not  intend,  and  I  only  mention  it  that  he  may 
make  it  explicit.  It  proposes  a  Council,  whose  wisdom  the  Governor  shall  be  bound 
to  call  to  his  aid,  without  being  bound,  when  he  shall  get  their  advice,  to  comply  with 
it-  Wow,  I  ask  that  gentleman,  in  the  first  place,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  that 
this  arrangement  would,  at  the  Governor's  will  and  pleasure,  place  the  whole  Execu- 
tive power  of  the  State  in  the  Governor  alone  ?  Does  he  not  see,  tliat  the  practical 
operation  of  the  principle  would  be  to  make  the  character  of  that  entire  Department 
oi  the  Government,  dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Governor  ?  If  he 
■iiould  chance  to  be  a  modest  man,  much  more  if  a  timid  man,  (and  political  courage 
is  xnuch  more  rare  than  personal),  he  will  follow  the  advice  of  his  Council  in  all  cases, 
and  shield  himself  under  it  from  all  responsibility.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Go- 
-v^exnor  should  be  of  a  firm  and  spirited  character,  and  much  more  if  there  should  be 
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any  obstinacy  in  his  disposition,  he  may  indeed  ask  the  advice  of  his  (yOUfieO,  but 
when  he  has  received  it,  he  will  give  it  to  the  winds.  And  then  comes  the  qoestton 
put  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  (Mr.  Upshur),  Will  jrou  have  tlus  advice  of 
Council  recorded,  only  that  it  may  appear  that  the  Governor  disregarded  it?  Would 
you  impeach  him  for  not  abiding  by  it,  when  you  have  expressly  provided,  that  he 
may  disregard  it,  if  he  pleases  to  do  so? 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Fauquier  to  consider  another  thing.  There  were  ■eTciii  vihi- 
able  purposes,  which  the  framers  of  the  present  Ck>n8titution  designed  to  accomfluk 
by  this  institution  of  the  Executive  Council:  and  one  of  those  objecU  was,  to  prescm 
a  continuity  of  knowledge,  in  the  Executive  Department  If,  to  accompliafa  thb  o^ 
ject,  we  shall  abolish  the  Council,  and  provide  that  the  Executive  duties  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  different  Departments  (which  some  gentiemen  think  the  meet  eliciUt 
plan),  each  of  the  Heads  of  those  Departments  may  acquire  a  knowled|^  of  the  M- 
ness  of  his  particuhur  Department ;  but  the  duties  of  all  will  be  merely  ministerial,  almost 
mechanical ;  none  of  them  will  be  statesmen;  none  of  them  will  acqiuire  a  gencnl 
knowledge  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Executive.  But  that  is  what  is  wanted.  Be- 
sides, to  create  Executive  DepartmenU,  merely  to  avoid  Uie  erection  of  an  Executive 
Council,  were  an  awkward  expedient.  Then,  as  to  an  advisory  Council,  as  it  b 
called — a  Council  to  advise  the  Governor,  and  a  Governor  bound  to  ask  but  not  to 
take  advice— it  is  obvious,  that  the  members  of  such  a  Council  will  lie  under  little  or 
no  responsibility,  and  will  have  hardly  any  motive  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acqai> 
sition  of  a  general  knowledge  of  Executive  affidrs ;  and  that,  unless  the  members  of 
the  Council,  or  some  of  them,  remain  in  office  longer  than  the  Governor,  every  Go- 
vernor will  have  to  commence  his  administration,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  Executive  business,  and  with  a  Council  to  advise  with,  as  um'nformed  as  him- 
self. Gentiemen  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the 
inconvenience.  If  you  will  ask  any  man  that  has  ever  filled  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Virginia,  whether  when  he  first  came  into  office,  he  did  not  relv  almost  wholly  upon 
his  Council,  for  all  the  details  of  business,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  his  answer  will  bp 
in  the  affirmative.    It  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Sir,  our  fathers  took  it  mto  their  heads  (very  simple  heads  as  some  think,  very  wise 
ones  in  my  opinion),  that,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  confide  much  patronage  to  the 
Executive,  the  only  way  to  render  it  harmless,  would  be  to  divide  it.  But  if  the 
scheme  of  the  jQrenUeman  from  Fauquier  shall  prevail,  all  public  contracts,  and  all 
Executive  appomtments,  wiU  depend  absolutely  upon  the  wul  of  the  Governor.  The 
Council  is  merely  to  give  advice :  it  is  to  possess  no  actual  power  or  oontronl :  ef 
course,  the  whole  patronage  of  the  State  will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
Look  at  the  amount  of  patronage,  which  is  now  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  Cowi- 
<ul,  almost  without  beiuff  felt  or  xnown  to  exist  Not  to  enumerate  the  appointmenta 
to  all  the  lesser  offices,  I  only  desire  gentiemen  to  reflect  that  the  Executive  of  Vir]^ 
aia  lets  out  all  contracts  for  public  works.  This  building,  in  which  we  are  now  aii- 
ting,  was  erected  by  contracts  made  by  the  Executive :  so  was  the  Armofy :  so  was 
the  Penitentiary.  The  plan  of  the  senUeman  from  Fauquier  wiD,  in  effect,  (rfaoe  all 
this  patronage  in  the  hands  of  a  sin^e  individual. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Legislative  caacuses,  got  up  to  dispose  of  officee :  bnt  I  aerer 
heard  of  any  caucusing  about  the  election  of  a  Governor,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
iiis  office  has  no  emolument  to  tempt  avarice,  no  power  to  tempt  ambition,  no  patron- 
age to  give  influence.  But  give  him  the  patronage,  which  this  amendment  propoaea 
to  give  him ;  let  him  be  the  person  to  whom  alone  all  must  look  for  profitable  employ- 
ments, and  more  profitable  contracts ;  and  you  will  soon  see  a  diflTerent  state  of  thmga. 
It  will  make  Uttie  odds,  whether  he  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  or  by  the  Le|rn3a. 
ture :  the  increase  of  his  power  and  patronage,  is  the  substance  dT  the  change.  And 
the  first  efiect  of  that  change  will  be,  that  every  newspaper  in  the  Commonweal^  wifl 
be  filled  with  what  they  call  discussions  of  the  roerite  of  the  several  candidatea  lor  IIm 
office.  Let  any  ^entieman  look  at  the  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  New-York^ 
or  of  Kentucky,  ror  some  time  previous  to  an  election  of  Governor,  and  nde  the  ae- 
counts  there  ffiven  of  the  candidates  for  the  office.  If  you  look  at  the  PeDneyHania 
papers,  (as  I  have  often  done  out  of  curiosity),  which  have  been  oppoaed  to  the  < 


dates  that  have  been  elected,  and  take  their' word  for  it,  you  must  believe,  that,  aiaoe 
the  time  of  M'Kean,  there  has  not  been  a  Governor  in  that  State,  who  was  not  thm 
veriest  fool  in  existence.  But  look  at  the  papers  on  the  other  side,  and  yon  will  find 
the  same  persons  metamorphosed  into  paragons  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  peculiarity  ^vaj 
nervous  system,  that  I  loathe  all  strong  perfumes  almost  as  much  as  stinks,  (I  can 
think  of  no  politer  word  that  would  convey  the  thought  in  its  full  force) ;  and  1  oo  not 
know  which  is  the  more  ofl^ensive  to  my  moral  sense,  fulsome  paneeyric,  or  coaraa 
abuae.  New- York  indeed  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  cursed  wiUi  fools  for  Go- 
^rnors,  as  her  neighbour  Pennsylvania,  (I  mean  according  to  the  newspapera)  ;  but 
b«!.!^"*®  to  have  been  worse  off*^;  for,  aU  her  <JovemorB,  without  any  exception,  haro 
oeen  tne  rankest  knaves  tiiey  could  possibly  find.     Sir,  it  was  the  saying  of  «  very 
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.  .  man,  that  the  GoTornment  of  these  United  States  was  of  a  kind  never  yet  de- 
aeribed ;  that  it  was  a  newspaper  Government.  The  newspapers  not  only  claim  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  all  public  measures,  and  all  competitors  for  office,  but  to  dictate  , 
measures,  and  to  direct  our  elections — the  only  check  on  their  power,  consistingr  in  '\ 
their  rival  claims — tbe«e  applauding  their  favorites  to  the  skies,  and  those  dammng 
them  to  hell  without  remorse.  If  any  think  this  an  exaggeration,  I  only  ask  him  to  re- 
member the  late  Presidential  election.  I  am,  Sir,  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  all 
newspaper  agency  in  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Virginia;  and,  with  that 
view  ramon|f  others)  to  reduce  the  power  and  patronage  of  that  office  to  the  lowest 
point  1  possibly  can. 

There  was  published,  not  long  ago,  an  entertaining  work,  which  public  rumour  as- 
cribes to  one  of  your  own  constituents,*  called  ^  voyage  to  the  Moon;  in  which  the 
voyager  gives  an  account  of  an  election  there  which  he  was  present  at.  He  saw  drawn 
up  on  the  public  square,  in  opposite  confronting  ranks,  between  which  the  candidates, 
and  their  friends,  and  all  the  electors,  were  obliged  to  pass,  a  set  of  little  fellows,  called 
Syriitge  boys :  each  with  a  syringe  in  his  hand,  and  two  bottles  hanging  on  either  side ; 
one  full  of  a  black  liquor,  foul  and  stinking — the  other  containing  a  white  and  highly 
perfumed  liquor,  so  sweet  to  the  smell  as  to  produce  faintness.  The  syringes  were 
their  weapons,  and  the  bottles  contained  their  ammunition.  When  either  candidate,  or 
any  of  his  friends  appeared,  the  syringe  boys  of  the  one  partv,  were  sure  to  empty 
their  phials  of  perfume  upon  the  side  of  his  person  next  to  them,  and  those  of  the 
other  to  pour  torrents  of  the  black  liquid  upon  him — so  that  the  odour  in  which  yon 
would  find  the  party  squirted  at,  depended  on  the  side  on  which  you  happened  to 
approach  him.  If  nobody  else  came  in  their  way,  the  opposing  ranks  turned  their 
arms  against  each  other,  just  to  keep  their  hands  in.  And  when  the  voyager  asked 
why  these  mischievous  boys  were  tolerated,  he  was  told,  that  it  was  an  ancient  prac- 
tice, to  which  the  people  were  wedded,  and  nobody  dared  to  disturb  tliem.  The  voy- 
ager does  not  (tliat  1  remember)  note  two  peculiarities  in  the  lunar  syringe  boys, 
which  mark  the  conduct  of  our  sublunary  gentlemen  of  the  squirt— the  one  is,  that, 
npon  the  mat  body  of  electors,  our  syringe  boys  never  squirt  any  but  the  sweet  wa- 
ter, though  they  go  near  to  drown  them  with  that — tlie  other,  that  when  they  direct 
their  little  engines  against  each  other,  they  generally  fill  only  from  the  black  bottle ; 
flo  that  approach  one  of  them  which  side  you  may,  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  him  in 
bad  odour. 

I  have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  been  always  in  tlie  habit  of 
regarding  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  the  most  inestimable  of  blessings— but  there  is 
no  good  without  alloy — the  freedom  of  the  press  is  indeed  indispensible;  but  the 
license  into  which  our  daily  press  has  degenerated,  is  an  evil  almost  bejond  endu- 
rance; and,  afler  long  observation,  and  anxious  reflection,  I  find  myseU  at  a  loss  to 
■ay,  whether  its  freedom  is  more  a  blessing,  or  its  licentiousness  a  curse.  Our  press 
18  active  and  powerful  ahke  in  disseminating  trutli  and  error.  In  one  view,  1  am 
ready  to  say,  that  our  free  institutions  could  nut  exist  without  it ;  in  another,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  poison  of  free  Government.  In  iny  refiections  on  this  subject,  my 
mind  has  often  recurred  to  those  lines  of  Pope's  Homer: — 

**  Two  unw  by  Jote's  high  throno  have  ever  stood  j 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good— 
From  these  the  cup  of  mortal  man  ho  f\\\*  ; 
BleMings  to  these,  to  Xho^a  distributeti  ills  ; 
To  most  ho  mingles  both — the  wretch  decreed 
To  tasie  the  bad  unmixed,  is  cum'd  indeed — 
Pursued  by  want,  by  meagre  famine  driven, 
He  waoders  outcast  both  of  Earth  and  Heaven" — 

I  forget  the  rest;  but  this  is  enough  for  mj^  purpose.  To  nations,  in  which  the  press 
is  enslaved.  Providence  has  filled  their  portion  from  the  bitter  urn.  A  free  press,  bold 
without  license,  active  without  being  factious,  busy  without  being  venal,  is  meted  from 
the  urn  of  unmixed  good.  But  licentiousness,  faction  and  corruption,  in  the  press, 
are  bitter  waters.  Everv  man  that  loves  his  country,  ought  to  pray  Ileaven,  that  they 
may  not  prevail  to  overflowing;  every  wise  Statesman  ought  to  do  his  utmost, to  pre- 
vent another  drop  from  being  mingled  in  our  cup.  There  is  too  much  already— too 
much !  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  aggravate  the  vices  of  the  press,  by  bringing  them 
to  bear  on  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  ancient  and  peaceful  Com- 
monwealth ;  which  we  shall  surely  do,  if^we  increase  the  patronage,  the  influence, 
the  importance  of  the  office.  The  Executive  power  and  patronage  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated :  but  they  may  be  rendered  innocuous  by  dividing  them :  they  have  been  ren- 
dered innocuous,  under  the  existing  Constitution,  by  tiie  institution  of  the  Executive 
Council ;  an  institution,  which  haying  worked  exactly  according  to  the  original  de- 

*Mr.  Gordon  of  Albemarle  was  in  tbo  Cbair. 
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mgtky  has  afforded  the  surest  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  its  founders.    I  know  of  no  other 
political  insUtution  that  has  proved  the  same  in  practice  as  in  theory. 

I  have  been  told  a  thousand  times,  since  this  Convention  assembled— I  do  not  mean 
in  open  debate,  nor  do  I  mean  that  I  have  been  so  told  b^  the  gentleman  from  Fau- 

?uier — for  he  avows  himself  a  convert,  in  some  measure,  in  respect  to  an  Executive 
Council— I  have  been  told,  that  the  Council  is  a  useless  body,  a  set  of  loiterers,  whose 
office  is  little  better  than  a  sinecure.  I  shall  not  reflect  on  the  motivee  of  this  denun- 
ciation :  I  shall  only  say,  that  my  observation  and  experience  do  not  iustify  the  truth 
of  it.  I  shall  not  affirm,  that  this  Council  has  always  been  filled  with  the  ablest  and  - 
most  experienced  men  in  the  State :  but  I  do  affirm,  that  it  has  always  been  filled  by 
men  competent  to  tlieir  duties  j  and  that  those  duties  have  been,  in  the  main,  wisely 
and  prudently,  and  always  honestly,  discharjred.  The  office  has  been  held  by  men, 
two  of  whom  have  since  filled  the  office  of  President,  and  one  that  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  The  ablest  men  of  Virginia  have  been  in  the  Council :  and  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  (I  mean  the  gentle- 
man, who,  bein^  the  oldest  Councillor,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  lieutenant-Gov- 
emor,)  is,  in  pomt  of  capacity,  abundantlv  fit  for  the  management  of  the  aiBirs  of 
this  State,  or  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union;  and,  in  point  of  firmness,  intenity 
and  virtue,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Commonwealth  that  would  be  disparaged  by  a 
comparison  with  him. 

Shall  we  abolish  this  institution,  and  substitute  another  in  its  stead,  on  mere  speca- 
lation,  and  by  way  of  experiment.'  It  does  not  become  the  wisdom  of  the  gentlraoan 
firom  Fauquier,  to'  make  this  experiment  upon  us.  I  protest  against  any  experiments 
being  made  on  me  and  my  children.  I  regard  that  whole  system  of  poIitieaJ  experi- 
ments with  the  utmost  horror  and  alarm.  I  know  that  I  am  now  free ;  f  so^r  no 
oppression  :  I  ask  for  nothing  more.  No  man  has  a  right  to  expect  more  from  any 
(rovernment,  than  to  be  lefl  to  carve  out  his  own  happiness,  as  best  he  can,  in  peace 
and  security. 

I  tliink  the  Executive  Council  may  be  re-modeled  to  advantage,  without  touching 
the  principle  of  the  institution.  Half  the  number  of  Coimcillors  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  the  principal  benefit  of  which  will  be,  that  the  L.e£;islature  will  then  have  it  in 
its  power  to  double  the  salary  of  those  who  remain,  without  any  additional  expense, 
by  dividing  among  four  the  same  sum  that  is  now  paid  to  eight.  I  would  also  cnange 
the  method  of  removing  the  members  of  the  Council  fit>m  office.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  one  of  the  scnitch  years  (as  they  are  called)  when,  without 
offence,  or  suspicion  of  offence,  two  members  of  the  Council  were  to  be  removed 
by  ballot :  and  never  have  I  experienced  more  pain,  than  1  suffered  in  witnessing,  and 
bearing  part,  in  the  scratch.  I  saw  men  of  honourable  feeling  and  of  high  worth, 
subjected  to  the  deepest  mortification.  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  that  painful  process.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  afler  reducing  the  number  of  the  Council  to  four,  and  empowering 
them  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  President  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
charged  with  tlie  duty  of  LieutenantrGrovemor,  I  would  have  each  Councillor  elected 
for  rour  years,  and  provide  that  one  of  them  should  go  out  of  office  every  year.  I 
would  make  tJie  term  four  years,  on  the  supposition  mat  that  of  the  Governor  is  to 
be  three  years.  But  if  the  Governor's  term  is  to  be  only  two  years,  then  I  would 
make  the  term  of  a  Councillor  three.  The  plan  is  simple,  and  will  be  readily  under- 
stood without  more  explanation. 

I  have  an  objection  to  the  details  of  the  plans,  both  of  the  gentleman  firom  North- 
ampton, and  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Messrs.  Upshur  and  Scott)  It  is  to 
the  number,  three.  The  Grovernor  is  not  to  be  one  of  the  Council,  but  is  to  have  tliree 
Councillors.  Suppose  one  of  these  should  die,  then,  if  another  should  be  sick,  the 
Governor  would  be  without  a  Council.  Would  this  be  a  rare  casualty  ?  Certainly 
not,  when  we  consider,  that  a  Councillor  may  often  be  taken  fipom  the  top  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains  and  brought  to  Richmond — ^to  a  climate  very  different  from  thai 
to  which  he  has  been  enured. 

I  prefer  a  Council  of  four  to  one  of  three  members — but  on  that  point,  I  shall  not 
be  pertinacious.  I  am  chiefly  anxious  that  the  Council  may  be  preserved,  with  the 
same  relation  to  the.  Governor  which  it  bears  at  present  And  I  trust  and  hope  and 
pray,  that  this  body  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  chancre,  for  a  mere  chance  of  bettering 
our  condition,  ffive  up  an  institution,  which  has  oeen  fiiund  to  answer  so  well  tke 
good  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded. 

It  being  now  near  1  o'clock,  the  Committee  rose  on  Mr.  Fltzhugh*8  motion,  and  the 
House  adjourned  to  give  place  to  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

At  1  o'clock  the  Convention  again  convened,  and  immediately  went  into  Commife- 
tee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Chair. 
^«i 'V®??*^  ^®"  '^®  *"^  ^^^^  *"^  •  vindication  of  his  scheme  for  a  Council,  and  a 

^  K  i  u  ^j»J»<^^<>"8  which  had  been  urged  against  it  by  Messrs.  Upshur  and  Letg^ 
forW«  hsJ?  ♦    "^  purpose  to  bring  on  such  a  £scussion— and  the  state  of  hie  hmSOk 

"«»e  mm  to  go  very  extensively  into  debate.    He  adverted  to  the  stage  of  the  c 
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wiieii  he  had  inoyed  hia  amendment.  When  the  ntrooat  efforts  of  the  frienda  of  the 
jureaent  system,  having  failed,  it  seemed  that  there  must,  either  be  no  Council,  or 
one  which  the  Governor  mi^ht  consult  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  Their  turguments  had 
gone  £u  to  convince  him,  uiat  there  ought  to  be  a  Council  of  some  kind,  and  he 
sketched  out  his  plan  as  a  middle  course.  As  it  seemed  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
there  must  be  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  thought  they  might  go  a  step  farther,  and 
add  two  other  persons  to  make  a  Council.  Instead  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  eo  no- 
mine,  he  wished  these  Councillors  to  choose  one  of  their  own  number,  who  should  be 
po  in  effect  His  plan  differed  from  Mr.  Upshur's  in  taking  away  from  the  Council 
the  veto  it  now  exercises.  He  was  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  Governor  the  whole  be- 
nefit of  the  wisdom  and  advice  of  his  Council,  but  not  of  binding  him  to  be  goiwmed 
by  their  will. 

Mr.  U.  he  said,  had  misconceived  him  in  supposing  that  the  Governor  was  not 
to  be  obliged  to  ask  the  advice  of  Council — he  was  in  all  cases  to  ask  for,  and  receive 
iL  But  ue  gentleman  from  Northampton  had  asked,  whv  pay  so  much  for  advice 
«nd  then  leave  the  Governor  at  Uberty  to  reject  it  ?  In  reply,  Mr.  Scott  asked,  if  Uus 
was  not  done  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life  ?  Did  not  men  pay  for  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician, but  were  they  obliged  to  take  it,  even  if  he  prescribed  a  dose  of  arsenic  ?  Was 
advice  worth  nothing,  unless  a  man  was  imperatively  bound  to  pursue  it  ?  Would 
gentlemen  tell  a  Commander  in  Chief  that  he  must  never  summon  a  Council  of  War, 
unless  he  meant  to  submit  terthe  opinions  of  his  officers. 

He  expressed  the  pain  it  gave  hma  to  diff*er  from  his  worthy  friend  from  Chester- 
field. But  he  had  come  to  this^  Convention,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Coun- 
cil was  not  onl^  useless,  but  positively  injurious ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  bad 
not  seen  the  operation  of  the  Council ;  he  had  only  been  pained  by  witnessing  the 
process  of  the  '*  scratch:"  but  Mr.  S.  said  that  his  people  considered  that  a  mere 
scratch,  indeed,  in  comparison  to  the  evils  which  had  grown  out  of  this  part  of  the 
Government.  He  was  about,  however,  to  prefer  no  biU  of  indictment;  he  had  prac- 
tised at  home  for  many  years  in  the  character  of  public  prosecutor,  and  he  well  knew 
how  hard  it  was  often,  to  convert,  even  in  the  plainest  cases,  and  with  process  in  his 
hands  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses;  he  should  not  think  of  exercising  his 
function  in  this  Committee,  when  the  Governor  and  Council  were  to  be  the  prisoners 
«t  the  bar,  and  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  to  plead  were  already  invincibly  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  the  parties  accused.  But  he  might  appeal  to  many  members  of 
the  House  who  were  acquainted  with  the  inability  of  Uiis  part  of  the  State  machinery, 
and  how  badly  it  had  worked  in  many  cases.  It  was  natural  that  a  gentleman  who 
had  entered  witli  all  his  constitutional  ardour  into  the  defence  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  departments,  in  all  its  forms,  and  all  its  past  and  present  officers,  to  be 
very  sensitive  when  the  minuest  feature  of  either  was  assailed :  not  an  excressence 
could  be  lopped  off'but  all  his  fears  were  excited  at  once.  He  (Mr.  S.)  would  change, 
but  only  to  improve,  and  he  thought  tliis  Department  of  the  Government  did  require 
the  pruning,  though  not  the  amputating  knife. 

Afler  noticing  me  irrelevancy  of  much  that  Mr.  L.  had  said  to  the  question  before 
the  Committee— the  gentleman  had  asked  whether  they  would  havu  the  Grovernor 
without  advice  ?  and  it  not,  whether  he  was  to  look  to  his  private  friends  or  official  in- 
feriors and  dependants,  or  to  a  public  and  responsible  bodv  ?  He  answered,  to  a  body 
public  and  responsible ;  and  such  an  one  he  hod  provided.  He  would  have  the  Go- 
vernor look  neither  to  those  on  whom  he  was  dependant,  nor  on  those  who  were  de- 
pendant upon  him  ;  but  to  a  Council  obliged  to  advise  him,  and  responsible  for  their 
advice.  The  recording  of  the  acts  of  the  Governor,  and  the  publicity  of  all  his  trans- 
actions, so  pithil^  adverted  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  (Mr.  Randolph,) 
whom  he  was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place,  and  who  had  reminded  the  Committee 
that  publicity  was  the  safe- guard  of  virtue,  were  all  secured  by  the  plan  now  propo- 
sed. It  had  the  excellence  of  perpetuity  too,  which  had  been  so  well  insisted  upon 
by  the  gentleman  from  Amelia  and  his  friend  from  Chesterfield.  They  had  been  told 
bv  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Governor's  Chair,  that  the  Executive  of  Virginia  was 
the  most  responsible  Executive  in  the  world  :  be  it  so:  all  that  responsibility  was  pre- 
served unimpaired  by  his  amendment.  All  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  present 
system  were  retained,  untouched.  But  he  was  told  that  such  a  Council  as  was  pro- 
poaed  was  an  anomaly ;  but  he  thought  that  remark  applied  rather  to  a  Council  like 
the  present,  where  the  advisers  were  made  paramount  to  the  party  advised.  He  was 
asked  if  he  would  put  all  the  power  in  the  Governor  ?  He  answered  yes :  but  now  it 
was  all  in  the  Council.  And  the  question  was,  whether  it  was  better  to  put  the  power, 
with  a  check  (though  not  a  control)  over  it,  in  the  Grovernor,  or,  to  place  it,  without 
any  check  at  all,  in  the  Council  ?  It  had  been  said  with  great  truth  that  the  Governor 
could  now  shelter  himself  from  responsibility  behind  his  Council.  He  had  power,  it 
was  true  in  himself  to  stand  still ;  but  if  he  took  one  step,  he  must  be  shielded  by  the 
advice  of  his  Council. 
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Mr  S.  said,  his  plan  appeared  to  him  to  strike  the  jfolden  mean,  between  a  Go- 
vernor without  any  Council,  and  a  Governor  with  a  Councd  who  niled  over  him. 
At  present,  he  may  submit  measure  after  measure,  but  till  he  varies  his  propo«ti«Q  so 
as  e^xacUy  to  hit  the  views  of  his  Councillors  the  wheels  <>f  Government  muirt^^ 
still.     He  said,  he  had  heard  this  complained  of  by  those  who  had  filled  the  ofliccrof 
Governor,  and  he  had  learned  from  the  genUeman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Madison^  that 
one  Governor  of  Virginia  had  felt  the  clieck  so  severely,  as  to  have  remarked  ttoit 
«  according  to  the  theory  of  the  ConstituUon,  Virginia  had  am  Governor,  and  «^ 
Councillor;  but  practically  and  in  reaUty,  she  haB  eight  ^^''^^''^if^^^  f;^'^! 
cillor  "     The  Governor  of  Virginia  now  stood,  he  had  often  thought,  much  in  the 
condftion  of  a  very  worthy  and  renowned  Governor  of  whonri  he  had  read;  he  meant 
Governor  SanchcA-who  had  at  his  table,  one  Dr.  Pedro  PosiUve,  naUve  of  the  town 
of  Snatchaway,  who,  as  soon  as  the  Governor  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  afavonte  dmt, 
would  touch  it  with  his  wand  and  cry,  «  no,  not  that,"  UQ  this  worthy  Go^niwr  had 
been  like  to  lose  his  dinner  enUrely,  because  no  dish  of  which  he  attempted  to  eat, 
happened  to  please  the  Doctor.    The  Governor  proposes  one  plan ;  the  CooncU  d»- 
approves;  he  oflers  another  and  another  and  another;  and  while  they  are  disapprov- 
ing, the  wheels  of  State  stand  still.  •  ^  j      k„^  aa 
The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Scott's  amendment,  it  was  r«;ected.— Ayes  4*, 

Noes  48.  ^         .      ^ 

(Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall  in  the  affirmaUve.)  .       ^         -i       _».* 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  now  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  that  the  ExecuUve  CouncU  ougbt 
to  be  abolished." 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  carried. — Ayes  50. 

So  the  Committeelftve  voted  to  abolish  the  Council  of  State. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  or  ttie 
Executive  Committee,  which  read  as  follows :  •        j  *    4U 

"  Resdvedy  That  the  commissioned  officers  of  militia  companies  be  nommated  to  the 
Executive  by  a  majority  of  their  respective  companies. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  field  officers  of  regiments,  be  nominated  to  the  Executive  by 
a  majority  of  the  commissioned  officers  ot  their  respective  companies." 

Mr.  Trezvant  said,  that  as  both  these  resolutions  had  been  adopted  on  his  motion, 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  an  amendment  which  he  thought  better  calcula- 
ted to  attain  the  object  he  had  in  view.     He  presented  it  in  the  words  following: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  mode  of  appointing  militia  officers  ought  to  be  provided  for  by 
law:  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  no  officer  below  the  grade  of  a  Brigadier  General 
should  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly." 

Mr.  T.  accompanied  the  amendment  by  a  Cew  remarks  in  explanation,  ?°'"g  *^ 
shew  that  some  change  in  the  present  mode  of  appointment  was  desirable,  mit  that 
if  the  experiment  he  proposed  should  on  trial  be  found  to  produce  worse  results  than 
the  present  system,  the  step  could  be  retraced. 

Mr.  Macrae  moved  the  following  amendment  to  tliat  of  Mr.  Trezvant : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  general  officers  of  tlie  militia  shall  be  appointed  by  the  ^5^ 
tive,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  nominations  o\™ 
field-officers  of  the  militia  in  such  districts,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law.  . 

"  Resolved,  That  all  other  officers  of  the  mihtia  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law."  t:,,^^ 

Mr.  Macrae  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  views  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Southampton,  in  respect  to  the  inferior  officers.  He  thought  the  present  mode  of  ap- 
pointment, judging  by  its  results,  as  bad  as  any  that  could  be  devi^  ;  and,  therefiwe, 
ne  was  willing  to  make  the  experiment  of  elective  nominations;  but,  as  experience, 
the  only  test  of  human  institutions,  might  demonstrate  the  latter  to  be  even  worse 
than  the  former,  he  was  disposed  to  subject  the  whole  matter  to  Le^slative  control 
•  and  discretion.  The  military  elections  m  Pennsylvania,  had  resulted  in  one  instance, 
in  the  choice  of  a  Colonel  Pluck — whilst  here,  perhaps,  it  might  be  retorted,  oor 
County  Court  recommendations  had  given  us  many  a  Colonel  JSo-Pluck,  or  wokoid, 
pluck,  as  the  experience  of  the  late  war  had  unhappily  manifested.  The  Constitntioii 
of  New  York,  provides  for  the  election  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  militia;  but,  dis- 
trusting this  mode  of  appointment,  it  authorises  the  Legislature  to  substitute  any 
other  in  its  discretion.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  be  most  expedient  to 
abolish  the  present  Constitutional  restriction,  as  to  tlie  mode  of  appointment ;  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  Legislature,  to  provide  such  as  circumstances  shall  recommend  to  Us 
adoption. 

As  to  the  general  officers,  he  adverted  to  tlie  high  importance  of  selecting  men  of 
the  best  military  qualifications ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  considered  the  election  by 
the  General  Assembly,  as  not  adapted  to  that  end,  and  as  resulting  in  practice,  in 
many  exceptionable  appointments.     He  claimed  to  be  a  reformer,  but  he  i  """ 

n»t;  he  should  go  for  the  principles  that  would  work  wellj  he  would  ^ 
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fiom  facts,  supplied  by  history  and  experience ;  and  he  would  apply  them  with  a 
Tiew  to  practi<»l  results.  He  asked,  if  it  was  not  the  tendency  and  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  to  choose  politicians  rather  than  soldiers;  to  prefer  civic  merit  to  military 
endowments  *,  and  to  make  it  the  most  essential  qualification,  to  attain  the  station  of  a 
Virginia  general,  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  ?  It  must  be  so  from 
the  nature  of  things,  and  tlie  ordinary  workings  of  human  nature :  the  electors  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  a  fair  comparison  of  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  candidates ; 
and  they,  therefore,  readily  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  esprit  du  earpsy  or  of  personal 
friendship  or  esteem,  contracted  during  their  association  in  public  duty.  The  Le^s- 
lature  had  proved  itself  to  be  wholly  incompetent  to  the  due  exercise  of  this  elective 
function,  by  the  appointment  of  popular  men,  who,  however  amiable  and  respectable, 
were  not  recommended  by  either  mihtary  service  or  miUtary  talent;  of  men,  who  not 
only  had 

**  Nerer  let  a  sqiuulroa  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knew. 

More  than  a  spinster," — 

But  were  incapable  of  drilling  a  sergeant's  squad ;  and,  perhaps,  had  never  even  held 
a  commission.  In  these  remarks,  he  disclaimed  any  particular  allusion.  He  spoke 
only  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  system ;  and  he  doubted  not,  that  there  had  been 
many  honorable  exceptions. 

But  he  utterly  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  rewarding  military  service  by  civil 
office ',  and  he  thought  the  converse  equally  true,  and  that  civil  service  ought  not  to 
be  rewarded  by  military  office.     He  thought  that  military  men  were  the  best  judges 
of  military  merit,  and  that  the  best  depository  of  the  power  ofllominating  our  com- 
manders, would  be  the  field-officers  of  regiments,  who,  however  deficient  many  of 
them  must  be  from  the  want  of  experience,  will  always  embody  the  mass  of  the  mili- 
tary talent  and  spirit  of  the  State.     The  nominating  power  ought  to  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  those  having  the  best  capacity  and  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  recommended  to  office ;  and  he  asked  whether  this  function  could  be 
properly  performed  by  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  who  are  civilians,  and 
not  soldiers,  and  who  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  pretensions  of  the  officers 
from  whom  in  general  the  selection  ought  to  be  mode,  or  other  candidates  presented 
lor  their  choice  ?    Emulation  was  the  soul  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  hope  of  promotion, 
the  great  incentive  to  military  energy;  and  these  he  believed  would  be  much  more 
strongly  excited  among  our  officers,  when  they  knew  that  tlieir  advancement  de- 
pended upon  the  estimates  formed  of  each  other  from  personal  observation,  or  certain 
information,  and  not  upon  holding  a  place  in  the  Legislature.     He  proposed  to  give 
the  Grovernor  and  Senate,  a  negative  upon  the  nominations,  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
rection of  those  instances  of  erroneous  judgment,  or  personal  injustice,  which  would 
occur  sometimes,  wherever  the  power  of  selection  might  be  lodged.    He  had  made 
the  Senate  participate  in  the  exercise  of  that  negative  at  the  instance  of  others :  he 
was  content  to  confide  it  to  the  Executive  alone ;  and  he  hoped  that  those  who  ob- 
jected to  his  plan,  merely  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  would  move  to  strike 
out  that  feature  of  it.     His  plan  was  recommended,  too,  by  its  consonance  with  those 
^reat  and  pervading  principles  of  our  Constitution,  which  had  operated  so  happily  for 
more  than  half  a  century ;  namely,  the  division  of  patronage  and  local  nomination  for 
office,  wherever  those  nominations  could  be  best  exercised  upon  local  knowledge. 
These  principles  were  as  applicable  to  the  Legislative,  as  to  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment or  the  Government.    The  corrupting  influence  of  the  patronage  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  over  the  Legislative  Department,  had  been  the  subject  of  loud 
complunt  and  open  denunciation  from  high  authority  ;  and  it  had  been  proposed  to 
remedy  the  evil,  by  making  members  of  Congress  ineligible  during  the  term  for 
which  they  shall  be  elected  to  any  office  in  the  gifl  of  the  President.    It  has  been 
thought  that  the  same  sort  of  influence  might  exist  where  the  persons  exercising  the 
patrooaffe  might  bestow  it  upon  themselves;  and,  therefore,  the  Constitutions  of  some 
of  the  states  provide  that  members  of  the  Legislature  shall,  during  the  period  for 
which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  be  ineligible  to  any  office,  the  appointment  to 
which  is  confided  to  the  Legislature.     He  was  not  prepared  to  go  this  length:  but  he 
doubted  whether  the  disqualification  did  not  in  effect,  rather  enlarge  than  limit  the 
field  of  choice ;  and  whether  the  considerations  which  had  recommended  it  to  the  adop- 
tion of  other  States,  might  not  recommend  it  to  ours.     Experience,  he  said,  was  his 
guide  in  all  political  reforms ;  and  he  referred  to  the  examples  of  other  States,  where 
the  plan  of  elective  nominations  of  the  military  had  prevailed.     He  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  who  elected  their  own  officers  :those  gallant  militia, 
who,  in  so  many  hard-fought  battles,  had  acquired  immortal  fame  for  themselves,  and 
shad  imperishable  renown  upon  our  arms;  who,  with  their  compatriots,  in  an  hour  of 
gloom  and  despondency,  hatf,  on  the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  terminated  the  late  war 
JCQ  a  blaze  of  grory  which  illuminated  our  political  horizon,  and  made  every  American  . 
citizen  proud  of  his  country :  those  militia  who  were  led  by  their  own  chosen  com- 
jnandera— a  Coffee,  a  Carroll,  and  a  Jackson  ! 
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Mr.  Trezrant,  after  itatin^r  the  difference  between  Mr.  Maerae*f  scheme  and  hii 
own,  expressed  his  preference  that  the  appointment  of  the  higher,  is  well  as  Uie  in- 
ferior  officers,  should  remain  with  the  Legislature.  It  was  true  that  that  body  coold 
not  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  candidates ;  but  no  more  could  the  Gover- 
nor and  Senate. 

Mr.  Macrae  here  explained :  His  scheme  did  not  leave  either  to  their  personal 
knowledge  of  the  candidates,  but  provided  for  recommendations  from  the  commis- 
sioned  officers. 

Mr.  Trezvant  replied :  If  so,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  choice  should  be  oonfiMd 
to  one  House  only :  why  not  give  it  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  ?  Tbsie 
would  be,  he  thought,  a  greater  prospect  of  a  good  selection. 

Mr.  Macrae  suggested,  that  according  to  Mr.  Trezvant's  scheme,  the  Adjutsat 
General  would  not  be  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  nominating  body  was 
the  best  qualified  to  judge,  and  there  should  be  a  neffative  in  some  superior  body. 
He  was  for  putting  that  veto  in  the  Governor  and  one  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  he 
had  precedent  for  this  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  thought  it  better 
to  leave  it  with  the  advisory,  and  more  permanent  body  than  in  the  popular  branch. 
But  some  might  des'u'e  that  this  veto  should  remain  in  the  Governor  alone :  on  this 
point  he  should  not  be  very  strenuous,  and  an  amendment  to  that  effect  could  be 
made. 

Mr.  Trezvant  replied,  that  the  case  of  the  Adjutant  General  could  readily  be  pro- 
vided for,  by  striking  out  "  Brigadier,"  and  inserting  "  Adjutant.*' 

As  to  the  recommendation  of  the  regimental  officers,  this  would  be  more  of  a  per- 
sonal than  of  a  mililKy  kind ;  for  they  were  not  known  to  each  other  in  their  mili- 
tary character ;  the^vere  seldom,  in  time  of  peace,  brought  together  to  manffiuvre 
in  the  same  field,  and  hence  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  each  oiher't  skill  and 
fitness.  If  the  recommendation  were  left  to  the  officers  ofregiments,  they  would  re- 
gularly, certainly  and  invariably  nominate  the  oldest  officer,  according  to  date  of  com- 
mission, and  then  matters  would  be  even  worse  than  at  present 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  he  had  intended  to  have  amended  the  sixth  resolution :  as  it  now 
stood,  the  Legislature  were  to  appoint  all  the  officers  above  a  Colonel  or  commandant 
of  a  regiment.  Before  the  revolutionary  war,  there  were  no  Brigadier  Grenerals,  and 
only  county  lieutenants.  The  election  of  Brigadier  Generals  and  Major  Generak 
was  a  measure  adopted  during  the  revolution.  Although  tliere  might  be  occasionaUv 
«ome  hard  cases,  the  present  plan  had  operated  well,  ^one  of  the  States,  he  tnisteOy 
had  enjoyed  a  higher  military  fame.  The  amendment  he  wished,  was  to  insert  afier 
the  word  "  companies"  in  the  sixth  resolution,  the  words  "  battalions  and  regiments." 
Let  the  officers  nominate,  and  nomination  would  be  nearly  the  same  thing  as  appoint- 
ment. The  oldest  officers  would  invariably  be  nominated :  because  each  man  respects 
the  age  of  his  own  commission.  If  both  the  amendment  and  the  amendments  to  the 
amendment,  should  be  rejected,  and  the  alteration  be  made  which  he  had  suggested, 
he  was  persuaded  the  systen^  would  be  found  to  work  well :  it  had  thus  far. 

Mr.  Tazewell  wished  to  know  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Macrae,)  bow 
he  proposed  to  collect  the  sense  of  Uie  nominating  body  ?  Tlie  State,  at  present,  con- 
tained, he  believed,  four  division  districts;  each  containing  a  Major  General  and 
field  officers  of  division.  They  must  amount  to  some  hundreds  in  all.  They  could 
not  be  collected  into  one  spot  without  great  inconvenience  and  expense,  and  vritboat 
so  collecting  them,  how  was  the  will  of  the  majority  to  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Macrae  replied,  that  if  this  was  the  only  objection  to  his  plan,  he  anticipnted 
its  entire  success.  His  great  object  was  to  have  a  military  body  for  the  nominating 
power :  the  details  of  his  plan  were  to  be  left  to  the  Legislature  :  as  to  brigades,  tber^ 
could  be  no  great  difficulty.  The  officers  of  one  brigade  might  be  brougnt  tosclher, 
without  travelling  more  than  thirty,  or  at  most,  more  tlian  filly  miles  m  the  £aiBtcm 
part  of  tlie  State,  and  not  exceeding  seventy  in  the  Western.  The  sense  of  the  offi- 
cers might  be  collected  in  their  own  counties.  There  would  be,  to  be  sore,  mors 
difficulty  as  to  divisions ;  but  it  was  not  insurmountable,  and  the  principle  was  Tery 
important.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  officers  of  the  same  division  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  military  capacity,  surely  the  difficulty  was  greater  if  sz- 
tended,  as  now,  to  the  whole  State. 

^  Mr.  Johnson,  without  pretending  to  be  well  versed  in  military  matters,  soggssleJ 
his  objection  to  the  plan  of  hsving  officers  nominated  by  those  whom  they  were  to 
command.  He  thought  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  had  not  removed  the  objectioii 
of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  And  though  the  details  were  to  be  left  to  the  Liefis- 
lature,  yet  if  the^  presented  impossibilities,  they  formed  a  valid  objection  against  tba 
plan.  Suppose  tour  divisions  were  to  be  put  togetlier,  (for  this  was  a  matter  for  Cosh 
gress  to  controul,}  how  could  the  sense  of  the  officers  be  collected  ?  The  rule  of  se- 
**.*^"*7»  *oo»  would  always  be  resorted  to.  Every  military  man  adhered  with  inria* 
^lepertmacity  to  the  principle  of  seniority.    AU  were  alike  interested  in  i     *       " 
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How  the  gentleman^s  plan  might  answer  in  the  regtilar  army,  he  could  not  say : 
but,  he  put  it  to  the  gentleman's  good  sense  to  say,  how  it  could  work  among  militia, 
where  tnere  was  no  military  school  and  no  opportunity  for  practice  ?  The  principle  of 
seniority  might  soon  raise  a  sergeant  to  the  command  of  a  regiment — and  the  com- 
mandant of  a  company  to  the  rank  of  a  General.  He  was  opposed  to  the  principle, 
nor  could  he  think  it  wise  to  set  the  officers  by  the  ears  in  the  selection  ancf  nomina- 
tion for  filling  vacancies,  nor  to  set  soldiers  in  the  line  to  elect  their  own  officers — 
they  would  uways  nominate  the  most  lenient.  He  would  never  consent  to  set  offi- 
cers canvassing  with  their  men  for  all  the  offices  in  the  army.  These  might  be  the 
suggestions  ofignorance,  for  he  professed  little  knowledge  of  the  subject }  but  they 
struck  him  as  obvious  common-sense  objections  to  the  plan  proposed. 

Mr.  Brodnax  gave  notice,  that  if  the  present  amendments  snould  be  rejected,  he 
should  move  that  all  appointments,  be  in  future  made  by  law.  He  did  not  intend  to 
enter  on  the  discussion.  It  was  very  possible  there  might  have  been  some  abuses, 
but  he  believed  that  all  militia  Generals  were  not  members  of  the  Legislature.  He 
advocated  the  reference  to  future  legislation  of  the  mode  of  appointing  aU  officers,  if 
any  part  of  the  subiect  was  committed  to  them ;  that  in  the  event  of  failure  in  any 
experiment,  the  old  mode  miffht  be  recurred  to;  for  which  he  expressed  a  preference 
to  that  of  elections  by  the  muitary  themselves.  He  was  opposecf  like  the  gentleman 
from  Au^sta,  to  the  idea  of  soldiers  selecting  their  own  officers — the  eftect  would 
be,  that  instead  of  training  their  men,  the  officers  would  be  treating  them  to  whiskey 
and  electioneering.  They  would  meet,  not  to  improve  themselves  in  military  exer- 
cises, but  to  eat  Iwrbecues  and  to  drink  whiskey :  and  he  who  could  make  the  pret- 
tiest speeches,  would  stand  the  best  chance  to  be  elected. 

In  the  case  of  companies,  the  County  Courts  recommend  according  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  company :  in  that  case^  it  was  well  known  that  military  merit  was  the 
very  last  thing  that  was  thought  of.  The  question  was  about  Adams  men  and  Jack-  ^ 
son  men.  And  above  all,  whether  the  man  had  a  liberal  heart  and  a  full  parse,  to 
buy  more  whiskey.  But  the  whole  scheme  was  idle.  No  man,  he  presumed,  but  m 
mere  theorist,  could  ever  expect  an  efficient  militia  system,  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace.  The  best  place  for  the  display  of  such  a  system  was  on  paper.  As  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  the  objec- 
tions to  it  were  insurmountable.  He  illustrated  the  effects  of  such  a  plan,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  where,  though  the  King  nominally  made 
all  the  appointments,  the  ministry  controlled  them,  and  they  were  the  subject  of  bar- 
gain ana  sale.  He  sucrfested  difficulties  as  to  the  nomination  by  officers  of  very  un- 
equal ^des.  Were  air  to  have  equal  votes  ?  and  if  all  these  details  could  be  arrayed, 
the  effect  would  be  endless  heart-burnings.  The  influence  of  resentment  and  jealousy 
would  be  felt  and  unconsciously  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Powell  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Macrae's  proposition,  so  far  as  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor  was  concerned ,  but  he  was  for  excluding  the  Senate  from  any  par* 
ticipation. 

Mr.  Trezvant  replied  to  Mr.  Brodnax.  If  his  plan  were  to  carry,  the  time  of  the 
Assembly  would  be  wasted  in  the  apppointment  of  regimental  officers — Colonels, 
Majors  and  Captains.  To  this  he  should  be  wholly  opposed.  He  was  opposed  to  an 
unrestricted  submission  of  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the  Legislature,  of  officers  of 
ail  grades,  for  fear  Uiey  might  themselves  undertake  the  appointment  of  inferior  offi- 
cers. 

Mr.  Macrae  and  Mr.  Brodnax  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply,  when  the  question  was 
taken  on  Mr.  Macrae's  amendment,  and  negatived  :  Ayes  40,  Noes  49. 

(Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  negative.) 

Mr.  Macrae  then  offered  it  in  a  modified  shape,  omitting  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  but  it  was  not  more  successful  than  before. 

He  modified  it  once  more,  so  as  to  have  the  higher  officers  appointed  by  the  Execu* 
tiye,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  rest  by  the  Assembly. 

But  this  was  also  negatived. 

The  question  being  men  put  on  Mr.  Trezvant's  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert, 

Blr.  Summers  called  for  a  division  of  the  question :  it  was  divided  accordingly  ;  and 
beiiur  first  on  striking  out, 

y^.  Mercer,  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of  allowing  officers  to  be  elected  by  their 
inferiors,  quoted  the  instance  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  on  the  frontier  during  an 
interesting  and  critical  period  of  the  last  war,  whose  soldiers  being  tried  by  their  of- 
Bcers  for  desertion^  were  fintd  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  piece.  If  gentlemen  were  for 
^ivin^  to  the  militia  of  the  State  such  an  organization  as  would  render  it  most  effi- 
cient m  war,  there  ought  to  be  no  officers  at  all  appointed  above  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
But  this  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Convention  :  it  belonged  to  the  General  Gov-  > 
cmment.     He  should  vote  for  the  striking  out. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out  the  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  of  the 
'Xxecutive  Committee  and  carried^  without  a  count.  And  the  question  recurring  on 
inserting  Mr.  IVezvant's  amendment  in  lieu  of  them, 
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Mr.  Doddridge  wid,  that  with  a  view  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Comimttoe,  Jiealioiild 
move  tliat  it  now  rise  :  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote  on  tliis  proposition,  or  any  other 
connected  with  the  Legislature,  until  it  was  first  settled  how  the  LegitUlnie  wm  to 
he  constituted:  He  felt  this  difficulty  touch  him  at  every  step,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  Committee  would  to-morrow  take  up  the  question  of  the  basis  of  Repxeaentation, 
he  moved  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  negatived— Ayes  36. 
.  Mr.  Mercer  said,  if  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Trezvant  should  be  inserted,  the  incri- 
table  result  would  be,  that  all  militia  officers  would  in  &ct  be  elected  by  the  peopk. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  inserting  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Trezvant,  it  wis 
earned — Ayes  45,  Noes  41. 

(Mr.  Marshall,  aye  :  Mr.  Madison,  no.) 

So  the  Committee  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  the  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  mode  of  appointing  militia  officers  ought  to  he  provided  for  by 
law  :  Pramdedy  nevertheless,  That  no  officer  below  the  grade  of  a  Brigadier  General 
should  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  r owe  11,  the  Committee  then  rose. 

And  the  House  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Capitol  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


.    THURSDAY,  December  10,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Ifr, 
Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summers,  the  report  of  the  Committee  charged  with  procviog 
a  suitable  house  for  the  sittings  of  tlie  Convention  was  taken  up ;  and  afler  m  conver- 
sation, in  which  Messrs.  Summers,  Powell  and  Clay  tor  took  part,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Brooke  was  added  to  the  Committee,  and  they  were  directed  to  prepare  accommodar 
tions  for  the  Convention  in  the  first  Baptist  Church ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  wbeo 
the  Convention  adjourned,  it  would  adjourn  to  meet  in  that  place  at  11  o'ck>ck. 

The  Convention  then  went  into  Committee  of  tlie  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Chur, 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee. 

And  the  second  resolution  of  that  report  having  been  read  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  of  the  Gene- 
\  ral  Court,  and  Chancellors  remain  in  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  firbt  session  of 
the  Legislature  held  under  tlie  new  Constitution,  and  no  longer.     But  the  Legisla- 
ture may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  such  sum  as, 
from  their  a^e,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable." 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  strike  out  this  resolution.  It  was  incompatiUe  with  tbs 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  resolutions  of  the  same  Committee:  tbs 
first  of  which  provided  for  Judges  being  impeached  and  removed  upon  conviction,  an^ 
the  last  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds  o?  both  Houses  of-  the  Legislature  to  exclude 
them  from  office.  These  two  provbions  covered  the  whole  ground ;  and  why  ehoold 
such  a  measure  as  this  be  thought  of.^  It  was  at  least  wholly  useless;  and  if  so,  why 
should  it  be  done?  It  was  unfeeling  and  unadvised.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
strike  it  out.  He  was  aware  that  discontent  existed  in  relation  to  some  of  the  Judges, 
and  he  had  himself  participated  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent :  but  he  trusted  that  our 
Judges  would  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  other  officers :  not  a  justice  of  the  pe«ca| 
not  a  constable,  could  have  a  hair  of  his  head  touched  without  crime  being  pnyrcd 
against  him :  but  here,  at  one  sweep,  all  the  Judges  and  the  Chancellor*  were  to  loss 
their  offices,  and  that  witliout  any  fault  being  proved  or  even  pretended  against  tbesa. 
He  trusted,  if  the  Judges  had  done  no  wrong,  and  were  capable  of  discharging  thsir 
duties,  that  they  would  be  leA  where  every  other  officer  under  the  Govemnwiti-was 
left. 

Mr.  Morgan  having  ascertained  from  the  Chair  that  such  a  motion  would  be  in  ocdsTt 
moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  from  it  these  words :  "  But  the  Legisla- 
ture may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  such  sooi  aa^ 
from  their  age,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable.  The  iJsosa 
was  unnecessary — as  the  Legislature  would  have  this  power  without  it.  The  Con- 
vention would  not  assume  that  the  Judges  are  old  and  mfirm,  or  to  presume  that,  of 
course,  they  would  not  be  re-appointed.  As  to  removing  all  the  Judges  from  office* 
they  might  as  well  remove  all  members  of  Assembly,  and  all  Executive  officers  uadtr 
the  Government:  they  have  power  to  re-organize  the  whole  system.  He  was  in  !•• 
^^fi  *^^''®*~'>ing  tlie  first  clause. 

Mr.  Morgan  consented,  for  the  present,  to  withdraw  his  motion,  at  the  reqneat  rf 
and  i«^^-  *  ^/'^  moved  to  amend  the  kuBt  clause,  by  striking  out  the  word  "arM^," 
"«ertmg  the  word  "  shall,"  so  as  to  make  it  imperaUve  on  the  Legiahtiua  to  pay 
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«  raMonable  nam  to  such  of  them  as  were  not  re-appointed,  and  whose  age  and  infir- 
mhtes  might  raauire  it. 

Mr.  Soott  said,  he  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  the  Judiciary  Cktnmiittee,  but 
not  in  the  shape  which  it  now  wears.  He  had  thought,  and  did  still  think,  that  great 
inconvenience  attended  the  system  now  in  operation :  and  he  was  not  sinffular  in  that 
opinion.  He  wished  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  remedy  all  the  evils  that 
grew  out  of  it.  While  he  thought  that  the  Judges  might  be  removed  from  office  as 
the  resolution  proposed,  he  also  thought  it  fair  that  they  should  receive  some  com- 
pensation. He  considered  Judges  as  standing  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple, from  all  other  public  servants :  their  offices  had  been  accepted  under  a  contract 
that  they  should  retain  them  during  good  behaviour :  and  though  they  were  appointed 
under  the  existing  Constitution,  and  when  it  was  abolished  their  office  ceased  with  it, 
jet  they  had  had  no  such  evil  in  view  when  they  accepted  tlieir  appointments :  and 
though  the  people  had,  in  strictness,  a  legal  right  to  remove  them,  yet  moral  justice 
reqojjred  that  this  should  not  be  done  witliout  some  compensation  being  made  to  them. 
Unless  the  amendment  should  be  adopted,  he  should  vote  against  the  resolution. 

The  oaestion  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall  voting  in  its  favour.) 

Mr.  Morgan  now  renewed  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  latter  clause.  He  said,  that 
Mr.  Scott's  whole  argument  had  gone  to  prove  either  that  the  Judges  should  not  be 
removed,  or  that  they  should  be  allowed  their  whole  salarv  during  life.  But  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  Judicial  svstem  ought  to  be  re- 
organized, and  the  Judges  preserved.  No  attack  was  intended  by  him  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jtidiciaryy  by  making  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  words  mentioned, 
nor  did  he  think  it  could  be  so  construed.  It  was  expected  that  a  new  Judicial  De- 
partment, as  well  as  a  new  Legislative  and  Executive,  was  to  be  established;  and  it 
was  as  j>roper  to  remove  all  the  present  Judges,  as  to  remove  the  officers  of  the  other 
Departments.  -  If,  from  any  cause,  some  of  Uiem  should  not  be  re-appointed,  certainly 
the  Legislature  ought  not  to  btf  directed  to  make  provision  for  them.  That  was  a 
power  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Legislature  and  not  to  the  Convention. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Morgan's  motion,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative- 
Ayes  39,  Noes  48. 

(Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  No.) 

So  the  Committee  deteniiined  to  retain  the  clause  which  allows  (but  does  not  re- 

auire)  the  Legislature  to  compensate  old  and  infirm  Judges  who  lose  their  office  by 
iie  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  are  not  re-appomted. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  word  "  held," 
and  inserting  the  word  "  elected,"  so  as  to  make  it  read,  **  Resolved,  that  the  present 
Judges,  &c.  remain  in  oflice  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
elected  under  the  new  Constitution."  The  effect  of  which  change  would  be,  to  defer 
the  effect  of  the  resolution  upon  the  Judges  for  one  session  longer.  Bv  the  law  of  the 
last  session,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  convene  the  Assembly  under 
the  old  Constitution,  in  order  to  put  the  new,  if  accepted,  into  operation.  Now,  it 
was  usual  to  elect  members  to  the  Assembly  in  April :  and  the  vote  on  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  people,  was  to  be  taken  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place.  The  same 
inequality  of  representation  which  now  exists  in  the  Assembly,  will  continue  till  next 
Spring,  and  the  new  system  of  representation  will  not  go  into  effect  until  the  session 
after  ;  and  Mr.  D.  thought  it  not  advisable  that  the  new  orffanization  of  the  Judiciary 
should  take  effect  till  then.    That  object  would  be  effected  by  his  amendment 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  Mr.  Henderson's  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole  of 
the  second  resolution,  ^ 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  it,  as  going  to  place  the  Legislature  in  a  most  unpleasant  sftu- 
atloiiy  should  the  number  of  Judges  be  reduced,  by  compelling  them  to  moke  a  selec- 
tion among  the  Judges.  It  was  an  invidious  and  pamful  task.  He  thought  it  far 
better  to  let  all  their  offices  expire  topetlier :  nobody  could  seriously  believe  they  would 
not  be  re-appointed,  unless  iniirinity  and  disease  rendered  them  incapable  of  service. 

Mr.  Nicholas  was  in  favor  of  tlie  motion  to  strike  out.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
Jad^es  should  be  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  other  officers.  It  was  a  mere  rab- 
tilty  to  pretend  they  lost  tlieir  offices  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  Why 
they  more  than  other  functionaries  ?  Were  all  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  be 
dnpUced  by  the  change  ?  If  the  principle  was  true,  why  not  carry  it  out  ?  Why  make 
the  Judges  alone,  the  object  of  a  proscription  ?  He  had  voted  for  Mr.  Morgan  s  amend- 
ment,  not  because  he  should  not  be  gratified  to  see  some  provision  made  for  old  and 
infirm  Judges,  who  had  \oei  their  offices  without  a  fault ;  but  because  he  apprehended 
it  to  be  the  entering  wedge  of  a  system  of  pcnsi&ns.  He  dwelt  on  the  evUs  of  such  a 
system,  particularly  as  felt  in  Great  Britain,  and  deprecated  its  introduction  here. 

He  bore  honorable  testimony  to  Uie  present  Judges,  as  men  of  probity  andfree  firom 
iojostice  and  oppression— inveighed  against  proscribing  tlie  whole  class  because  ob- 
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lections  were  entertained  agunet  a  few  of  the  number— and  tarnin;  t&em  adrift  after 
they  had  abandoned  every  other  occupation  to  serve  the  State,  in  aaaiduous  and  re- 
sponsible station.  If  gentlemen  wish  to  get  rid  of  any  of  the  Judges,  there  was  a  plain 
path  provided— two-thirds  of  the  Legislature  could  remove  them  at  any  time,  accord- 
mg  to  the  eighth  resolution.  As  to  what  was  said  about  the  certain^  thai  all  good 
Judges  would  be  re-appointed,  he  had  not  enough  of  the  grift  of  prophecy  to  know 
that.  He  hoped  the  Convention  would  have  more  ma^ammity,  than  to  take  away 
the  offices  of  all  those  worthy  men,  because  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CJoalter  said,  he  had  thought  he  was  disqualified  from  voting  on  this  qnetdoon. 
being  one  of  the  persons  implicated :  but,  he  was  told,  this  was  not  the  case.  He  M 
voted  on  Mr.  Morgan's  motion,  because  he  believed  he  did  not  come  within  the  de- 
scription in  the  clause,  which  that  gentleman  wished  to  strike  out.  The  clause  spoke 
of  such  "  as  from  their  fee."  Now  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  yet  superannuated— 
«  Infirmities !"— he  thanked  God  that  this  was  not  his  case— he  was  not  past  serriee 
on  that  score — ^but  was  able  to  work  as  hard  as  any  man  in  the  service  of  the  State — 
As  to  **  past  services,"  he  should  advance  no  claim  on  that  score  either.  He  oonchi- 
ded  by  expressing  his  wish  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  question  being  now  put  on  the  motion  to  strike  out,  it  was  negatived— Ay««  29. 

(Mr.  Marshall,  Aye.) 

So  the  second  resolution  was  retained — [See  it  above.] 

The  Committee  next  proceeded  to  the  third  resolution,  which  is  in  the  words  HA- 
lowing : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Inferior  Coorts,  except 
V  justices  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  aldermen  or  other  magistrates  of  CorpoFatioii 
Courts,  shall  be  elected  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Awmem- 
bly ,  each  House  voting  separatelv,  and  having  a  negative  on  the  other ;  and  the  incni. 
bers  thereof  voting  tfiva  voce.  The  votes  of  the  members  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  their  respective  Houses.  Should  the  two  Houses,  in  anv  case,  fidl  to  coseiir 
in  the  election  of  a  Judge,  during  the  session,  the  Governor  shall  decide  the  election, 
by  appointing  one  of  the  two  persons  who  first  received  a  majority  of  votee  in  the 
Houses  in  which  they  were  respectively  voted  for.  But  if  any  vacancy  ahall  occur, 
during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  or  other  person  perfonning 
the  duty  of  Governor,  may  appoint  a  person  to  fill  such  vacancy,  who  shaU  continae 
in  office  until  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  General  Assembly.** 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out  the  word  **  ooncuirent^' 
and  inserting  <<  joint,"  so  as  to  read  "  that  Judges,  &c.  shall  be  elected  by  the  joint 
vote  of  bothllouses." 

He  stated  his  reason  to  be,  that  if  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  Houses  on  a  nomination,  it  was  proper  the  Hfouse  of  Delegates  should  prevail,  as 
beinff  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people  annually  electa,  and  the  most  Dume- 
rousbody. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Amherst,  had  moved  the  resolution  in  the  Judicial  Caauiuttee, 
and  now  defended  it  against  the  proposed  amendment 

He  considered  the  question  of  appointment  as  one  of  great  difficulty :  though  the 
act  of  appointment  being  neither  an  Executive,  Legislative  nor  Judicial  act,  in  strkt- 
ness,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Ri£rhts,  which  related  to  keeping  those  departments 
separate,  did  not  apply.  The  question  was,  what  body  was  tne  safest  depository  far 
the  appointing  power  ?  Certainly  not  the  people ;  for  they  were  not  in  a  situation  to 
perform  the  dutv.  In  what  body,  then,  was  the  trust  to  be  repoeed.^  There  were 
objections  to  each.  He  had  once  thought  it  best  to  give  it  (after  the  example  of  some 
other  States,  and  of  the  United  SUtes,)  to  the  Governor  and  Senate ;  but  he  liad 
heard  strong  objections  to  tliis  plan,  and  recent  events  in  the  Federal  Govenunent 
had  discouraged  such  an  idea.  Then,  it  must  be  given  to  the  Legislative  body.  Bui 
jointly,  or  separately?  If  jointly,  the  House  of  Delegates  becomes  the  appointtD^ 
power,  having  a  large  majority  of  the  votes.  There  were  objections  to  this, «  vrwri. 
The  popular  branch,  without  a  check,  and  subject  as  it  is  to  intrigues  and  cabals,  and 
the  influence  of  party  spirit,  and  "  log-rolling,"  seemed  an  improper  depository  ier 
such  a  trust.  Very  bad  appointments  had  been  made ;  and  a  man  who  was  on  tlM 
floor  would  always  have  a  great  advantage  over  other  candidates. 

The  resolution  as  it  now  stood,  provided  a  check,  by  requiring  the  Senate  to  concor. 
And  if  a  check  in  the  Lower  House  was  thought  so  necessary  in  matters  of  onfinaiy 
legislation,  wh^  not  in  cases  of  appointment.^  But,  if  they  could  not  ame  on  the 
candidate  nommated,  another  candidate  was  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  two  bodiee,  etm- 
current,  were  substituted  as  a  nominating  power.  This  gave  no  patronage  to  the 
Executive,  but  made  him  merely  an  umpire  :  he  could  not  so  far  wrtmffby  tnhiae 
either  candidate.  J  f  s  *«^    /  ~-« 

rr*^''  ^!*^"  replied,  no  objection  had  been  observed  hi  practice  to  the  exietiaff 
to^t:.  *i:  gentleman  from  Amherst  had  said,  to  make  the  election  a  joint  ooe.  wee 
w  give  the  appomUng  power  to  the  House  of  Delegatea.    This  would  be  true,  iflbml 
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HcNiie  wac  Mrfscll^  tnd  always  united ;  but  the  reverse  was  often  the  case.  He  had 
»«Ter  heard  of  a  single  instance,  where  they  were  thus  united.  But,  suppose  each 
House  to  be  united  on  their  own  candidate,  and  to  disagree  with  each  other.  This 
was  not  an  improbable  case :  and  then  the  Governor  would  invariably  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Judges,  which  was  the  very  evil  deprecated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Amherst  himself. 

Mr.  Powell  called  for  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting,  and 
it  was  divided  accordingly :  and  bein^  now  on  striking  out, 

Mr.  Giles  rose  in  fiivour  o£ihe  motion  to  strike  out.  He  was  in  &vour  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  joint  election.  It  had  long  been  practised;  and  so  far  from  proving  any 
evil,  had  been  attended  with  the  greatest  good  that  could  be  looked  for  in  the  present 
state  of  human  nature,  which  was  frail  at  best.  He  differed  entirely  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Amherst,  as  to  the  House  of  Delegates  being  a  theatre  for  intrigue,  party 
apirit,  "  log-rolling,'  &c.  His  experience  (though  not  great)  had  led  him  to  a  con- 
clusion directly  the  reverse.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  much  conversation  and  much 
comparing  of  opinions ;  but,  this  was  all  right  and  proper,  and  ought  to  accompany 
every  election.  He  thou^rht  the  simplicity  and  certainty  of  the  present  mode  were 
great  recommendations  ofit  He  referred  to  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
her  influence  on  a  turning  question  in  the  General  Grovemment,  luul  on  one  occasion 
been  endangered,  if  not  lost,  by  the  obstinate  adherence  of  two  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  opposite  candidates. 

But,  these  reasons  were  subordinate  and  collateral.  His  great  and  controlling  rea- 
son for  wishing  the  resolution  to  remain  unchanged,  was,  Uiat  it  involved  the  great 
question  of  hUermediate  dectUms,  He  questioned  the  fitness  of  the  people  in  their 
original  capacity,  to  elect  Judges  and  Militia  Officers,  or  indeed  any  other  function- 
aries, except  their  own  Representatives  in  the  State  and  General  Governments.  So 
long  as  they  could  perform  that  duty  well,  their  rights  and  liberties  were  secure.  It 
was  not  necessary  they  should  go  farther  in  their  own  persons. 

But,  this  was  not  a  mere  question  of  fitness  and  expediency,  such  as  that  respecting 
the  election  of  MiUtia  Officers.  There  were  manv  objections  to  the  people's  electing 
Judges.  They  were  not  able  to  judge  of  the  legal  qualifications  which  ntted  a  Judge 
f<0€  his  office. 

Mr.  G.  said,  he  was  one  who  believed  that  the  principle  of  intermediate  elections 
most  be  eventually  called  in  to  save  this  country.  The  people,  in  our  system  of  Go- 
rernment,  were  called  on  to  elect  so  many  officers  of  dinerent  kinds,  that  they  must 
have  agents  to  do  for  them  that  which  they  could  not  do  for  themselves :  and  what 
better  agents  could  they  have,  than  their  own  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  ? 
What  was  the  object  <i  appointing  these  Representatives  ?  That  they  might  lay 
down  rules  of  conduct  for  the  community.  'This  was  the  great  security  for  liberty. 
But  the  people  had  power  to  say,  that  they  would  not  take  the  task  of  appointing 
their  ministerial  officers,  because  they  had  not  sufficient  personal  knowledge  of  the 
qualifications  of  individuals,  but  would  lay  this  duty  upon  those  who  had  the  know- 
ledge, and  whom  they  had  already  entrusted  witli  their  dearest  interests.  Mr.  G. 
here  referred  to  the  rapid  increase  of  our  country  in  population,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  to  a  suitable  exercise  of  the  right  of  election.  This  the  people 
could  get  to  the  whole  extent  necessary  for  a  proper  selection  of  their  Representa- 
tives, £it  not  to  fit  them  to  select  such  officers  as  their  Judges  and  Governors.  The 
moment  you  place  them  to  act  in  a  matter  beyond  their  sphere,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity depend  for  knowledge  on  somebody  else ;  and  that  moment  they  were  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  electioneerers — regular  thorough-going  electioneerers :  and  of  all  the 
baneful  spirits  which  could  infest  the  community,  the  spirit  of  electioneering  was  the 
very  w<»st. 

Mr.  G.  then  went  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner  in  which  elections  were 
conducted  in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  and  contended,  that  what  was  called  *<  log- 
rolling,*' was  in  most  cases  but  a  firee  interchange  of  opinions,  witli  a  view  to  en- 
lightened and  united  action.  He  insisted,  that  instead  of  Uirowing  all  elections 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  all  the  patronage  of  the  Government  into  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  let  the  election  be  fairly  conducted  by  the  Legislature,  and  their 
responsibility  to  the  people  would  be  enhanced  and  not  diminished. 

By  keeping  the  resolution  in  its  present  form,  Mr.  G.  thought  he  was  selecting 
electors  to  make  appointments  in  his  behalf. 

As  to  the  greater  numbers  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  two  Houses  were  amal- 
gamated into  one  body  for  the  purpose  of  the  election— they  acted  as  individuals,  not 
as  chambers.  The  amendment  would  cause  them  to  vote  as  two  chambers,  and  if 
they  disagreed,  the  power  would  be  wielded  by  the  umpire  between  them. 

The  ouestion  being  taken  on  striking  out  the  word  "  concurrent,"  it  was  carried. 

rMr.  Madison  andMr.  Marshall,  No.] 

The  qaestion  being  then  on  inserting  the  word  "  joint,"  i.  .     «      ^ 

Mr.  Mercer  widied  to  defer  it  ontH  the  number  and  constitution  of  the  Senate 
sboold  be  settled.  ^ 
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Mr.  Mason  thooght,  after  the  last  rote,  that  the  necefluty  of  the  whole  resolatkm 
was  done  away  with.  After  some  farther  conversation  between  Messrs.  Mercer, 
Mason  and  Coalter,  the  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmasHe. 

So  the  Committee  inserted  the  word  "joint,"  deciding  that  the  electioB  ef  Judges 
■hall  be  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legblature. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  following  part  of  the  reaolution  was  then  rtndwn 

"Each  House  voting  separately,  and  having  a  negative  on  tlie  other ;  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  voting  mva  voce.  The  votes  of  the  members  shaU  be  entered  cm  the 
Journals  of  their  respective  Houses.  Should  the  two  Houses  in  any  case  fiul  to  con- 
cur in  the  election  of  a  Judge  during  the  session,  the  Governor  shall  decide  ths  elec- 
tion, by  i^pointin|^  one  of  Uie  two  persons  who  first  received  a  majori^  of  rotes  m 
the  Houses  in  which  they  were  respectively  voted  for."  % .  i.  .    . 

The  Ck>mmittee  now  proceeded  to  consider  theiburth  resolution,  which  is  in  these 
words: 

"  Roaohtdt  Tha*  *^®  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Goerts, 
shall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  tbsir 
continuance  in  office."  ,      »  *  • 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fltzhugh,  it  was  amended,  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  Infenor 
Courts/'  these  words:  "  Except  justices  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  aldennen,  or 
other  magistrates  of  Corporation  Courts." 

The  ^nmittee  next  took  up  the  fifth  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  on  the  creation  of  any  new  county,  justices  of  the  peace  shaH  be 
appointed  in  the  first  instance,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vscanoies  sfaafl 
occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall  for  any  cause  be  deemed  neceseaiy  to  increase  tbsir 
number,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  uk^ 
consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respective  County  Courts.*' 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  moved  his  substitute  for  the  fifth  resolution,  piescrilsBg 
the  mode  or  appointing  the  magistrates  of  County  Courts. 

After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Lei^,  the  substitsta  iftts 
rejected — ^Aj^ea  19. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  original  resolution, 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  out  all  the  latter  clause,  viz :  "  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made,"  &c.  (to  the  end,)  with  a  view  to  submit  an  amendment,  givng 
the  filling  of  vacancies  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  unable,  firom  indisposition,  to  go 
into  a  discussion  of  his  reasons. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  should  vote  for  striking  out,  but  reserved  himself  as  to  filling  the 
vacancy. 

After  some  conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Leigh, 

The  ouestion  was  taken  on  striking  out,  and  rejectml — ^Ayes  44,  Noes  48. 

TMr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  No.] 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  the  fate  of  Uie  motion  just  made,  shewed  it  to  be  very  ds- 
cidedly  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  that  vacancies  in  the  number  of  Justices  were  Is 
be  filled  by  the  Executive,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Courts ;  but  tlus 
mode  of  appointment  could  be  preserved  in  its  purity  and  perfection,  only  by  requiring 
tile  Executive  in  nominating,  and  Uie  Senate  in  deciding  on  his  nomination,  to  set  on 
all  the  recommendations  of  a  County  Court,  taken  as  a  whole.  If  this  were  not  re- 
quired, the  Governor  might  select  one,  or  two,  or  more  of  the  names  recomrasBdacI, 
get  these  persons  appointed  and  commissioned,  and  thus  very  materially  ohan^  fk» 
character  of  the  court  which  made  the  recommendations,  and  eflTect  the  same  thing  as 
by  the  original  power  of  appointment,  without  any  recommendation  by  the  Comitj 
Court.  By  re<^uiring  him  to  take  tiie  whole,  if  any,  you  retain,  said  Mr.  M.,  those 
magistrates  which  the  Court  wished  to  see  appointedf,and  thus  give  fi^  efiectto  tkMr 
nomination. 

If  the  Executive  needs,  as  is  conceded,  to  be  instructed  as  to  who  are  proper  can- 
didates to  be  nominated,  and  who  not,  from  whom  is  he  to  ask  that  instroetioo.  lallMr 
than  firom  the  County  Court  magistrates  themselves  ?  They  are  dispersed  throofli 
the  county :  they  know  when  vacancies  occur ;  and  they  know  better  than  any  oaa 
else  who  are  fit  persons  to  fill  them.  To  whom  shall  the  Governor  iq>peal  rather  thsA 
to  them  ?  If  the  nomination  is  to  be  made  by  the  Executive,  all  must  agree  there  is 
no  source  of  information  so  valuable  to  him,  or  which  can  furnish  such  correct  aadi 
certain  intelligence. 

Suppose  it  left  in  the  choice  of  the  Executive  to  leave  out  some  of  the  persons  rs- 
commended  to  him,  and  to  retain  others,  how  is  he  to  learn  whom  to  admit  and  wbusa 
to  refuse  ?  All  genUemen  feel  that  it  is  impossible  the  Governor,  personally,  sboaki 
P^*^^  »"ch  knowledge  of  men  in  the  various  counties  throughout  the  Cooudos* 
wealth,  and  such  an  acauaintance  with  all  Uie  individuals  they  may  recommend,  so  w 
lbrnLI\  ^  »«*lect  such  as  are  the  most  fit  from  among  Uiem.  He  most  receive  ns- 
•ormauon  from  oUiers,  eiUier  privately  or  pubhcly  communicated  to  him ;  and  wmm 
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can  make  a  commtinication  which  the  Executive  can  more  rely  upon  than  on  theirs. 
It  18  possible  that  some  indiTidunl  whom  they  have  recommended,  may  be  unworthy  : 
he  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  offence,  even  after  being  recommended.  In  that 
ease,  let  the  whole  recommendation  be  returned  to  be  revised  and  corrected,  and  let 
the  court  strike  out  such  names  as  they  please.  The  courts  themselves  can  alone 
know  how  to  select  proper  individuals,  unless  indeed  the  election  of  magistrates  is  to 
be  made  by  the  people ;  but  that  is  a  point  not  presented  by  the  present  proposition. 
The  question  now  is,  on  the  recommendation  by  the  courts,  and  the  action  of  the 
Executive  upon  that  recommendation.  Let  him  be  required  to  act  upon  the  whole 
recommendation,  and  either  nominate  all  or  none  of  the  individuals  it  contains. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  Governor  recommends  the  whole,  the  subject  may  then 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  and  they  may  advise  the  appointment  of  some 
and  not  of  others  of  those  nominated.  What  will  be  the  effect?  The  Senate  will 
derive  the  information  on  which  it  acts,  from  that  member  of  its  own  body,  who  comes 
from  the  district  in  which  the  appointments  are  to  be  made :  and  will  you  rather  sub- 
mit the  question  to  him  to  decide,  than  to  the  County  Courts  ?  If  the  Senate  reject 
some  of  the  persons  nominated,  they  must  do  so  on  some  information,  probably  that 
of  one  of  their  own  members :  but  all  know  how  many  various  influences  may  ope- 
rate on  that  member,  which  do  not  upon  the  County  Courts.  He  has  his  supporters 
and  his  opponents,  his  friends  and  his  enemies ;  but,  this  can  have  no  influence  on  the 
justices  of  the  County  Court.  They  have  no  motive  to  action  which  is  calculated  to 
lead  them  to  make  improper  recommendations. 

I  therefore  move  you,  oir,  to  amend  the  resolution  as  follows : 

''  But  the  whole  number  recommended  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  commissioned  or 
rejected." 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested  some  inconveniences  that  would  attend  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  where  counties  were  distant  from  the  seatx)f  Government.  So 
iDUch  time  would  be  occupied  in  correspendence,  that  if  a  recommendation  was  re- 
turned, before  the  County  Court  could  have  time  to  act  upon  the  case,  and  make  a 
new  recommendation,  the  Senate  would  have  adjourned.  lie  suggested  the  very  un- 
pleasant effects  that  would  be  occasioned,  if  the  reasons  were  to  be  assigned  why  the 
rejection  of  the  reconunendation  had  been  made — the  destruction  of  character,  hearts 
burmncs,  &c.  This  was  not  the  case  at  present ;  because  when  one  was  rejected,  it 
ought  M  supposed  to  have  been  done,  lest  the  bench  should  become  more  numerous 
tlian  the  wants  of  the  county  rendered  necessary,  and  the  same  candidate  was  always 
recommended  again.  Thus  cliaracter  was  spared.  So  invariably  was  this  the  case, 
that  an  individual,  when  passed  over  in  a  recommendation  for  the  shrievalty,  was 
heard  by  counsel  before  the  Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  the  remarks  of  both  the  gentlemen  had  only  convinced  him, 
that  neither  Grovemor  nor  Council  ought  to  be  troubled  in  the  case  at  all.  Let  the 
Chanty  Court  who  now  recommend,  have  power  also  to  appoint :  for  there  it  ended 
at  last 

Mr.  Giles  went  into  a  statement  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  matter  was  conducted 
at  present,  fi-om  which  it  appeared  that  though  the  Governor  was  held  to  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  reject  any  one  or  more  of  those  recommended  to  him,  from  delicacy  it 
had  never  been  done  during  his  term  of  office.  Scrutiny  into  individual  character 
was  rare,  though  it  was  sometimes  made.  He  declared  on  the  whole,  his  purpose  to 
▼ote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Marshnll's  proposition.  He  could  not  avoid  again  going  into  a 
general  commendation  of  the  existing  County  Court  system,  as  throwing  power  mto 
Vke  hands  of  the  middle  class  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Marshall  having  for  a  moment  withdrawn  his  former  amendment,  after  a  few 
prefatory  remarks,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  "  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate."     Which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Macrae  moved  as  a  substitute  the  following : 

"  ProvitUdf  however,  That  if  any  person  be  recommended  to  fill  any  such  vacancy,  or 
new  appointment,  and  shall  be  disapproved  by  the  Governor,  suchjperson  shall  not  be 
again  recommended  to  fill  the  same  vacancy,  or  new  appointment.' 

He  said,  it  was  with  great  difiidence  that  he  ventured  upon  any  miestion,  and  more 
especially,  upon  one  relating  to  our  Judicial  system,  to  differ  from  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman from  Richmond  j  but  great  and  virtuous  men  in  this  body  had  differed  upw 
almost  every  proposition  presented  for  our  consideration  ;  and  each  individual  (thou^ 
humble  as  he  himself  was)  must  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  could  find  no  guide 
in  authority.  He  was  disposed  rather  to  enlarge,  than  fetter  the  veto  of  the  Execur 
tive  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Courts  for  appointments  to  the  magis- 
tracy. The  present  mode  had  been  regarded  by  many  as  anti-republican  in  theory ; 
and  in  some  instances,  it  had  been  mischievous  in  practice  :  and  he  was  disposed  to  ap- 

rly  a  constitutional  corrective,  if  one  could  be  devised  likely  to  be  adequate  to  its  end. 
n  matters  of  Government,  he  did  not  profess  to  be  much  influenced  by  mere  theory: 
he  should  seek  the  discovery  of  the  principles  that  would  work  well ;  and  he  wouia 
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•pply,  ai  wen  as  dedoee  them  in  reference  to  their  practical  conaeqneneM.  He  le««d 
thai  the  varioua  schemes  of  appointment  offered  in  pkuse  of  that  provixied  by  the  ex- 
isting Constitntion,  would  induce  more  evil  than  they  would  remedy.  The  iMreaent 
mode,  he  believed,  had,  in  general,  filled  the  magistracy  with  the  best  men  in  eveiy 
county  ;  and  had,  at  least,  procured  as  good  men  as  would  probably  have  been  se- 
lected in  any  other  mode.  It  had,  theref<Mre,  in  the  main  answered  its  purpose  *,  and 
ht  was  disposed  to  retain  it ;  but  he  would  subject  it  to  such  modification  as  would  in 
his  judgment  correct  it^irregular  action.  The  County  Courts  had  been  called  a  tetf- 
«leotive  magistracy ;  but  they  were  not :  they  were  a  self-nominating  body  j  and  tbe 
Kxecutive  made  the  appointments,  and  exercised  a  negative  upon  the  recommenda> 
tion  of  the  courts.  He  r^erred  to  the  opinion  exprewed  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  he 
believed  instances  had  occured  of  favountism  firom  fiunily  influence,  and  pwty  feel- 
ings. If  a  fiunily,  or  a  faction  should  attempt  to  perpetuate,  or  streMthen  itself  on 
the  bench  of  a  county,  in  what  manner  could  it  be  fi-ustrated  but  by  the  due  exercise 
of  the  veto  of  the  Executive  ?  And  how  could  that  veto  be  made  effectual,  if,  after 
the  rejection  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive,  the  court  could  renew  it.^  ft 
had  been  said  that  the  Executive  might  be  nusled,  and  be  disposed  to  recal  its  disap- 
proval :  but  this  objection  might  be  obviated  by  providing,  that  the  rejected  nomina- 
tion might  be  renewed  wiUiUie  assent  of  the  Executive.  It  had  been  said,  Um,  thai 
the  amendment  would  operate  a  total  disqualification  of  the  persons*  reooisoMladed 
and  rejected;  but  this  was  a  mistake ;  it  (mly  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  jmrs  Boni- 
nation  to  fill  the  same  vacancy,  and  a  perpetual  see-saw  between  the  £bceoutiTe  and 
the  court.  The  gentleman  from  Richmond  had  insisted,  that  the  Executive  was  not 
as  competent  to  make  a  due  selection  of  justices,  as  the  courts  of  the  counties  where 
they  reside ;  but  he  answered  that  the  Executive  must  be  presumed  to  be  as  eomp*' 
tent  to  exercise  its  veto,  as  the  courts  were  to  prefer  their  nominatioos:  each  acted 
in  a  mode,  and  upon  information,  appropriate  to  the  particular  functions  delegated  to 
them.  The  Executive  was  competent,  or  it  was  not :  if  competent,  it  ought  to  hav« 
power  to  make  its  veto  effectual  to  the*  end  for  which  it  was  given;  and,  if  not,  the 
▼eto  should  be  taken  away  from  it,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  conits  should  be 
without  controul.  He  did  not  pretend  that  his  amendment  would  be  effectual  in  afl 
cases ;  but  he  believed  it  woulo  have  a  salutary  tendency  to  prevent,  or  check  the 
evils  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Marshall  opposed  the  amendment,  as  going  to  disqualify  fi>reTer,  a  man,  against 
whom  any  objection  was  once  made. 

The  Governor  might  send  back  a  recommendation,  simply  because  it  contained  too 
•nan^  persons:  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Macrae's  proposition,  they  were  all  to  be  die- 
^juahfied,  and  amon^r  them,  perhaps  the  fittest  man  in  the  coun^. 

Mr.  Macrae  said  m  reply,  that  the  extent  of  his  amendment  has  been  misonder- 
otood :  it  only  referred  to  the  jams  vaeanc^  for  which  the  individual  had  been  reoooa- 
piended,  and  not  to  any  other.  He  mentioned  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  peotdo, 
in  respect  to  these  courts,  and  the  desirableness  of  removing  it.  As  to  ue  objection, 
so  fiir  as  it  did  apply,  it  could  be  obviated  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  reeolntion.  He 
thought  the  measure  calculated  to  lead  to  a  different  practice  in  the  Connty  Coarts, 
nnd  prevent  the  present  see-taw  between  them  and  the  Executive. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Macrae's  amendment,  it  was  rijeeted. 

Being  taken  on  that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  it  was  also  rejected. 

Sir.  Aladison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  aye.) 
r.  Macrae  now  offered  another  amendment,  referring,  for  his  justification,  lo  the 
earnest  interest  of  a  portion  of  his  constituents,  in  this  matter.    It  was  as  Ibllown : 

**  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  commissioned  during  good  beharioQr,  but  umj  Im 
repioved  in  the  manner  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  kw,  for  misbehavionr  in  offieo, 
cnme,  neglect  of  duty,  removal  from  the  respective  counties,  or  insolvency.*' 

He  said,  that  as  to  the  first  provision,  all  must  agree  :  the  fountains  of  jnstioe  ovglit 
not  to  be  pc^uted  by  crime.  It  had  been  said,  indeed,  that  this  case  had  be«m  mo- 
▼ided  for  by  law :  but  he  thought  it  would  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  joe- 
tices  of  the  peace  were  only  removable  for  misbehaviour  in  office,  and  not  for  offiMicen 
unconnected  with  their  imblic  duty.  He  would  not  say,  that  a  man  without  propei^, 
would  not  give  a  fair  decision  on  questions,  where  property  was  concerned ;  he  wedM 
not  say  that  a  man  who  did  not  pay  his  own  debts,  was  in  all  cases,  an  improper  <he- 
pository  of  the  power  of  compelling  other  people  to  pay  theirs;  but  he  wenU  say, 
that  a  veiy  general  impression  prevailed,  and  it  appeared  to  him,  not  without  leasesi, 
that  such  a  condition  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  impartial  and  toa  adiMni*- 
Iration  of  justice,  between  debtor  and  creditor.  This  brandi  of  our  polity,  waa  «■• 
irery  peculiar  in  its  constitution;  and  it  bad  been  found  necessary  to  enfbroe  the  per- 
SUS^^^PL**?  multifarious  functions,  by  subjecting  its  administratorB  to  a  pecm^T 
wponsibdity,  m  many  important  cases.  Deprivation  of  this  oflice  was  no  punida- 
emSiJ^L    was  an  office  of  labour  and  expense  to  the  incumbent,  and  was  witbevt 

"-^wicnt:  «nd  hence,  the  Uw  has  considered  it  necessary  to  enforce  ito  regular  •*- 
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minutratioii,  by  the  impoaition  of  fines— -a  security,  and  an  important  < 
totally  fails,  in  relation  to  inaolvents.  They  are  required  to  aid  in  imp 
tive  ninctions  *,  and  if  they  are  ffuilty  of  neglect,  they  are  subject  to  pe 
ties.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  or  dispoeition  of  im 
both  nublic  and  private,  in  respect  to  which,  the  best  pledge  of  their  fid 
reliea  on  by  law,  is  their  pecuniary  responsibility.  .They  are  require< 
quate  security  (torn  executors  and  other  fiduciaries  of  estates ;  and,  if 
so,  they  are  made  liable  out  of  their  own  property.  What  will  this  sa 
if  the  bench  be  occupied  bj^  insolvent  justices,  as  is  sometimes  the  o 
not  this  defect  of  responnibility,  lead  to  iniquitous  combinations  to  def 
Mischiefii  of  this  sort  have  happened ;  and  although,  happily,  they  hav 
number,  owing  to  the  general  respectability  and  responsibility  of  the 
magistrates,  it  had  been  better  to  have  prevented  even  those  few. 
Courts  are  invested  with  a  sort  of  Legislative  character ;  and  in  that 
impose,  and  appropriate  the  county  taxes.  This  duty  is  assigned  to  th 
has  been  often  objected  to  it,  that  it  was  performed  by  men  who  were  not 
responsible  to  the  people;  and  the  answer  has  been,  that  a  very  sufficiei 
afforded  in  the  fiict,  that  the  justices  participated  in  the  burthens  whicli 
But  what  security  is  there  in  a  bench  of  insolvents  ?  And,  if  only  a  pai 
as  is  the  &ct,  I  believe,  in  every  county,  is  not  the  security  proportional: 
Do  we  not  sometimes  see  that  part  only  occupying  ihe  bench  to  the  ir 
justice,  and  the  grreat  offence  or  the  people  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  en 
core  to  all  our  institutions,  and  more  especially  to  our  courts  of  justice,  1 
and  afibctions  of  the  people,  which  are  so  essential  to  their  beneficent  c 
tual  evils  have  resulted  from  this  defect.  I  have  heard  upon  good  aut 
instance,  in  which,  an  insolvent  court  appointed  an  insolvent  sheriff, 
him  insolvent  sureties ;  and  the  I'jejport  is  that  the  infamous  combination  > 
them  the  spoils  of  their  fraud,  lliese  remarks.  Sir,  are  intended  to  b 
not  to  apply  to  any  particular  county,  or  any  particular  individuals, 
which  I  in  part  represent,  has  no  peculiar  cause  of  complaint  on  thi 
though  a  pcntion  or  mj  constituents  think  the  evil  of  sufiicient  maffni 
redress.  I  know,  too,  insolvents  who  have  my  most  perfect  confiden 
are  others  who  have  not ;  and  as  the  people  have  no  choice,  can  make 
Hon,  we  must  adopt  a  general  rule  which  will  exclude  all. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  all  Uie  cases  in  the  amendment  were  provid 
except  that  of  insolvency. 

Mr.  Macrae  repliedp^t  justices  held  their  offices  during  good  behai 
was  held  to  refer  to  their  official  conduct  alone. 

Mr.  Joynes  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  **  insolvency.*'    Which  wi 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  amend,  by  adding  the  words,  *'  or  incapacity  fo 
o£  the  duties  of  their  office." 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  question  being  then  taken  on  Mr.  Macrae's  amendment,  it  was 

(Mr.  Madison,  aye :  Mr.  Marshall,  no.) 

The  Committee  then  took  up  the  remaining  resolutions  of  the  Judic 
which  were  passed  without  amendment,  and  are  as  follow : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Clerks  of  the  several  courts  shall  be  appointed  I 
tive  courts,  and  their  tenure  of  office  be  prescribed  by  law. 

<-  RemUved,  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  I 
ofiendinff  against  the  State,  either  b^  mal-administration,  corruption 
duty,  orby  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachabl 
of  Delegates,  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate. 
by  a  majority  of , two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate,  such  persons  shall  Im 
office.  And  any  Judf  e  so  impeached,  shall  be  suspended  from  exerc 
tions  of  his  office  untu  his  acquittal,  or  until  the  impeachment  shall  1 
or  withdrawn. 

'*  Benhedj  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  bv  a  vote  of  tl 
•embly;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  must  ( 
vole,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  ioumals  of  eac 
•gainst  whom  the  Iicgislature  is  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  noti 
eompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  lei 
before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  Uie  General  Assembly  shall  i 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell  (of  Brooke,)  the  Committee  then  rose 
adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  December  11, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  11  o'clock,  and  iU  utting  wm 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croe«  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Campbell,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  procure  a  House  for  the  sktiii^ 
of  the  Convention,  made  a  report  in  part. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summers,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  in 
additional  door-keeper,  rendered  necessary  by  its  present  situation :  and  Mr.  Geotp 
R.  Myers  was  appomted  without  opposition. 

The  Convention  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Chair. 
and  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee  being  still  under  consideration, 
•  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  moved  to  amend  the  first  resolution  of  the  report,  by  striking 
therefirom  the  following  words :  "  no  modification  or  abolition  of  any  court  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  any  Judge  thereof  of  his  office;  but  such  Judge  shall  perfonn 
any  judicial  duties  which  the  Legislature  shall  assign  him." 

Mr.  Barbour  said,  he  had  no  idea  of  detaining  the  Committee  with  any  axgunent 
at  large  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  being  fully  sensible  that  the  concntion  of 
the  C&mmittee  and  the  value  of  every  hour  of  its  tune  alike  forbade  it :  he  shoakl 
state  concisely  two  or  three  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  ofier  the  aoEiendmeni 
and  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject.  He  was  aware  that  the  question  was 
necessarily  involved  in  some  difficulty.  He  took  it  for  granted,  the  object  intended 
by  the  clause  he  had  moved  to  strike  out  was,  to  ^uard  against  any  evils  happening  is 
Virginia,  which  had  occurred  elsewhere,  and  which  attended  the  patwihility  that  th* 
Legislature,  when  it  should  find  itself  unable,  either  by  impeachment  or  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  or  unpopular 
Judge,  might  attempt  to  effect  the  object  by  abohshing  the  office  which  he  held ;  and 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  provision,  had  reference  to  a  memorable  caae  wlucli 
happened  about  twenty  years  since,  the  circumstances  of  which  he  ihoold  not  atop  to 
retrace :  but  would  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  apprehended  difficultiea. 

It  was  certainly  true,  that  there  was  a  possibUUy  that  the  Legislature  of  Vizgrnia 
might  pursue  such  a  course :  he  believed  it  to  be  true  that  a  course  of  conduct  veiy 
like  it,  nad  been  adopted  in  Maryland  and  in  Kentucky  ^and  that  there  was  ooosider> 
able  excitement  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  But,  if  the  mere  poasibility  of 
abuse  was  to  be  relied  on  as  an  argument  in  its  naked,  unmodified,  unqnalmad 
shape,  then  no  power  at  all  could  be  conferred  by  the  Constitution ;  for,  all  power  in 
human  hands,  was  liable  to  abuse.  But,  if  it  was  only  said  that  this  principle  ought  to 
govern  in  the  distribution  of  power,  viz :  not  to  give  it  where  th^re  was  a  rtrong  and 
reasonable  probability  of  its  abuse,  if  the  abuse  was  only  possible  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  conferring  it  were  great  enough  to  compensate  for  runninir  um 
risk,  then  it  ought  to  be  conterred.  As  to  Kentucky,  he  spoke  doubtfully  and  not 
from  full  knowledge,  but  he  believed  that  ailer  a  period  of  great  but  temporary  ex« 
citement,  the  sound  sense  of  tlie  reflecting  part  of  the  community  had  eventaall^ 
prevailed.  In  Vir^ia,  however,  without  claiming  any  peculiar  exemption  from  evil 
as  pecuhar  to  her  citizens  over  others,  he  had  supposed  that  there  was  a  sedatensMof 
character  and  a  fixedness  of  habit,  a  sense  of  propriety — a  moral  sense — a  regard  to 
reputation,  and  a  consciousness  of  responsibility  to  the  people,  which  woald  pffevenl 
such  an  abuse  from  ever  taking  place.  Let  me  endeavor  to  shew  the  Committer 
what  will  be  the  result  of  retaining  the  clause  in  question.  It  declares  that  ^^  no  modi- 
fication  or  abolition  of  any  court  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Judge  thereof  of 
his  office ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  judicial  duties  wliich  the  Le^isJatura 
shall  assi^  him."  Suppose  that  im  the  progress  of  our  history  and  expenenoe,  it 
shall  be  found  that  certain  courts  at  present  recognized  by  our  judicial  system  are  in 
effect  useless,  or  worse :  but  that  on  a  re-organization  of  the  system  it  shonld  be 
found  that  there  remained  more  Judges  than  could  be  beneficially  employ^,  this  pro- 
vision, if  left  to  stand  in  the  Constitution,  will  prevent  the  Legislature  from  rid£a|f 
the  state  of  the  e»sting  evil.  I^t  me  illustrate  this  for  one  moment.  Let  me  sup- 
pose, (I  do  not  say  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Legislature  ought,  but  they  might,  and 
It  is  supposable  that  they  might  consider  it  correct,  and  might  wish  to  do  such  a 
thing.)  let  me  suppose  in  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  Court  of  Appeals,  that 
instead  of  enjoining  the  Judges  to  go  througn  tlie  State,  performing  Nisi  Prtos  cir^ 
cuits  and  having  the  causes  adjudged  in  banc  at  tlie  seat  of  Gt>vemment,  it  should 
choose  to  confine  its  sessions  to  this  plan,  and  should  tliereby  dispense  with  the  servi* 
ces  of  a  part  of  the  Judges :  or  let  me  suppose  that  they  should  undertake,  as  has  been 
much  talked  of  lately,  to  unite  Chancery  and  Common  Law  jurisdiction:  aU  the 
Chancellors  would  at  once  become  unnecessary.  I  could  imagine  other  cases,  bat  I 
will  not  detain  the  Committee.  1  quoted  these  merely  to  illustrate  the  position  thsl 
we  ought  not,  out  of  fear  that  the  Legislature  may  do  wrong,  so  tie  up  their  hands  as 
w  prevent  them  from  doing  right.  If  Uio  Legislature  in  its  wisdom,  should  find  that 
""sre  are  more  Judges  than  can  be  usefully  occupied,  and  wishing  to  remedy  the  case, 
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this  provifrfon  puts  It  out  of  th«>ir  power.  None  I  presume  can  intend,  th 
vidual  shall  receive  Uie  emoluments  of  an  office,  which  does  not  exist, 
brin^  ourselves  to  suppose  that  the  Legislature  out  of  mere  wantonness,  w 
a  Judge  by  the  abolition  of  his  office,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  evil :  I 
not  be  a  greater  to  say  that  they  shall  not  abolish  the  office  effectually,  ] 
Judge  must  still  remain  in  office?  I  submit  to  gentlemen  whether  this  w 
the  greater  evil  of  the  two. 

I  believe  that  no  practical  danger  like  tliat  suggested  is  at  all  to  be  a; 
I  believe  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Representative  and  his  regard  to 
that  the  character  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  its  Legislation,  authorise 
that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible.  Sureljr  we  ought  not,  from  appreheni 
such  danfrer,  to  encounter  a  great  and  positive  evu. 

It  has  been  sug^sted,  however,  that  the  end  may  be  attained  by  what 
in  the  eighth  resolution.  That  resolution  reads,  <*  Resolvedy  That  Jud^s 
moved  from  office  by  a  vote  of  tlie  General  Assembl v :  but  two-thirds  o 
number  of  each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote,  andi  tlie  cause  of  remo 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judge  against  whom  the  Le^islati 
to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the 
ffed  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  H 
General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon.'*  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  Comi 
an  eye  glance,  that  this  contemplates  the  removal  of  a  Judge  from  an  < 
exists,  and  which  will  continue  afler  his  exclusion,  and  not  to  the  case  w 
fice  itself  will  have  ceased,  when  he  no  longer  occupied  it.  It  speaks  ol 
being  "  removed  ^om  office :"  this  undoubtedly  contemplates  that  his  n 
create  a  vacancy  in  an  office  still  to  continue :  but  cannot  properly  apply 
posed  case  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  office  itself. 

This  idea  is  confirmed  by  consulting  the  context.  '^  The  Judge  agains 
Legislature  is  about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  > 
of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal;"  causes  personrvl  to  him,  and  relati 
offence  he  is  alleged  to  have  committed — but  the  office  still  continues  r 
filled  by  others,  if  he  shall  be  excluded  from  it,  but  which  if  he  succeeds  : 
the  charge,  he  will  continue  himself  to  fill.  The  two  clauses  are  to  be  co 
gether.  The  one  says  the  •'udge  may  be  removed,  the  other  says  that  tl 
be  done  by  the  abolition  of  his  office.  The  amount  would  be,  that  the  Jud 
cease  to  be  a  Jud^e— snd  yet,  what?  that  you  may  remove  him  from  oili 
yon  wish  to  ^t  nd  of  him.  But  the  Judge  is  called  upon  with  notice  of 
alleged  for  his  removal,  not  that  he  may  armie  with  the  Legislative  bod^ 
contmuance  of  his  office  :  no;  but  to  repel  uie  charges  brouglit  against  111 
say  that  no  Legislature  on  earth  with  these  two  clauses  before  tliem,  woi 
thorised  to  dispose  of  a  Judge  by  the  abolition  of  his  office,  when  the  c 
oays  that  by  its  abolition  he  shall  not  be  removed  for  being  a  Judge. 
I  will  now  add  two  or  three  remarks,  and  then  resume  my  seat. 
I  am  well  aware  the  question  is  a  difficult  one.  The  independence  of  1 
xy — I  mean  its  just  and  reasonable  independence — is  what  I  will  nevj 
upon :  but  I  will  not  consent  to  make  the  office  of  a  Judge  continue  agai 
of  Uie  Legislature  and  of  the  people.  The  Legislature  will  never  attem] 
the  office  of  a  Jud^e,  unless  they  shall  deliberately  believe  it  to  be  for  the  p 
and  then  they  ought  to  have  the  power  to  do  it.  There  is  a  possibility,  J 
they  might  abolish  it  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  tliree  letters  of  the  al 
immediately  reinstate  it  for  the  sake  of  putting  into  it  three  other  lett 
room :  such  a  thing  is  possible  :  but  I  will  not  impute  such  a  purpose  to  1 
ture  of  my  native  State,  and  from  the  dread  of  such  a  deed,  tie  up  their 
abotiflhing  an  office  which  they  have  found  to  be  useless  and  injurious. 

Mr.  Venable  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  and  agai 
tion  to  strike  out.  I  have  considered  this  subject,  said  Mr.  V.,and  looked 
on  both  sides:  and  I  am  disposed  to  take  that  which  I  think  tlie  best.  If 
bly  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  some  Judge  or  Judges,  thejr  may  not,  to  be 
infirm  as  the  Legislatures  of  some  of  our  neighbors;  but  if  they  should, 
a  ^reat  stain  upon  our  character:  and  the  moment  they  shall  recover  fro 
poraxy  heat  and  excitement  under  which  they  did  the  act,  they  must  the 
<;ome  convinced  that  they  have  done  very  wrong.  On  the  other  hand, 
change  or  abolition  of  a  particular  court  should  leave  a  few  Judges  to  spai 

be  the  mighty  mischief?    They  will  only  have  to  go  into  some  one  of  the^ ---- 

during  the  remaining  period  of  their  life ;  and  when  they  die,  there  will  be  an  end  ot 
the  difficulty.  ,  , 

They  will  always  be  valuable  elsewhere,  if  not  in  the  court  where  they  were  at 
firat  appointed— and  where  is  the  great  difficulty  ?  But  I  should  consider  it.  Mid  my 
friend  from  Orange  acknowledges  tliat  it  would  bejtt  great  evil  indeed,  if  the  Afneni- 
bly  of  Virginia  should  be  tempted  to  abolish  a  court  for  the  sake  of  getUng  rid  of  a 
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Judge.    This  was  the  view  of  the  subject  which  wie  taken  in  the  Jn^dtl  ComauUee, 
andl  feel  confident  that  the  clause  ought  to  bo  retained. 

Mr.  Stanard  expressed  his  surprise  tnat  his  acute  and  sagacious  fnend  fipom  Orange 
(Mr.  Barbour,)  had  totally  misconceived  the  terms  and  scope  of  the  clanse  he  wished 
to  strike  out,  and  had  supposed  that  the  terms  of  the  eighth  resolution  could  in  no  pos- 
sible contingency  be  found  a  remedy  to  the  case  where  a  bona  fide  honest  abolition  of 
one  court  was  desired,  and  the  substitution  of  another  differently  organized  in  its  room. 
Let  us  look  to  his  general  reasoning.     He  thinks  proper  to  indu^  in  the  plessinff 
anticipation  that  so  much  morality  and  integrity  exists  now,  and  will  forever  hereaf- 
ter continue  to  exist  in  the  Legislature,  that  he  cannot  expect  it  as  probable^  nay,  noi 
as  possible,  or  barely  so,  that  a  spirit  will  be  dominant  in  that  body,  that  will  lead  tft 
the  expedient  of  repealing  a  law  organizing  a  particular  court,  and  then  to  re-enact  k 
for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  some  obnoxious  Judge.    And  he  tlunks  this,  in  the  face 
of  the  experience,  the  very  recent  experience,  of  two  of  our  neighboring  States,  be- 
sides other  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  in  total  obli^on  of  what  passes  under 
his  eyes,  and  what  we  all  know  daily  to  happen,  viz:  that  when  the  paasJoos  are 
highly  excited,  no  means  tliat  the  Ck>nstitution  allows  will  remain  unemployed  to 
gratify  those  passions.     What  was  the  course  pursued  in  Kentucky  ?    Under  the  in- 
fluence of  passion,  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  became  embodied  against  certain 
Judges  of  that  State :  but  their  Constitution  imposed  a  clog  upon  their  movement*, 
(just  such  as  this  eighth  resolution  of  ours  proposes  to  doj)  it  required  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  to  put  the  Judges  out  of  office.    After  an  impassioned  struggle,  thej 
failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  number ;  and  frustrated  in  their  plans  of  vengeance,  the 
majority  resorted  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  their  Constitution  did  not  foriud, 
and  forthwith  passed  a  law  discarding  the  whole  court,  and  turning  eyery  Judge  out 
of  his  office ;  and  then  immediately  re-instated  the  court  with  new  Jndges.     Sir,  will 
this  never  be  attempted  here  ?    Will  not  some  inflamed  majority,  unable  unde^  the 
eighth  resolution,  to  accomplish  their  object,  attempt  to  do,  what  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  almost  invites  them  to  do?    1  know  not  why  we  are  to  be  iree  from 
the  passions  which  sway  other  men. 

The  provisions  of  the  clause  proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  are  the  more 


in  consequence  of  that  in  the  eighth  resolution.  And  has  the  gentleman  who  {nto- 
fesses  (and  I  doubt  not  uncerely  feels)  such  friendship  for  an  independent  Judicuiy, 
looked  to  the  influence  which  his  measure  will  give  to  the  Le^lature  over  the  Ju- 
dicial body  ?  So  far  as  it  operates,  its  tendency  is  to  mould  the  Judge  to  the  Legiale- 
tive  will.  It  certainly  lays  him  under  the  strongest  temptation  not  to  go  in  contie- 
riety  to  that  will.  Here  Mr.  S.  put  the  case  of  an  unconstitutional  law  naving  been 
passed,  and  the  trying  situation  of  the  Judiciary,  if  liable  to  have  their  office  legis- 
lated from  under  them.  But  for  this  provision,  every  modification  of  a  Court  may 
incorporate  the  repeal  of  the  commissions  of  its  Judges,  and  put  every  Judge  out  cf 
office  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  Legislature  cannot  provide  for  the  coiltinuance  of 
a  Judge  in  office,  by  mere  act  of  law.  If  the  law  constituting  the  court  is  repeeled, 
the  Judges  will  go  with  it :  and  this  possibility  would  hang  over  eveiy  Judge  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Virginia,  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  down  to  the  County  Courts.  Besides, 
clauses  may  m  introduced  without  observation,  and  by  dextrous  management  be  re- 
tained till  they  pass  with  the  rest  of  the  law,  and  thus  turn  tlie  Judges  out  of  their 
office.  From  tlie  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  De- 
partments come  into  conflict  with  each  other,  the  power  of  me  Legislature  will  be  pot 
into  operation  to  remove  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  their  displeasure :  and  this  in  the 
face  of  the  vain,  and  (as  it  will  then  become)  the  ridiculous  limitation  contained  in  the 
eighth  resolution.  Let  us  be  consistent  at  least  Let  us  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature  may  at  any  time  remove  every  Judge  of  all  the  intermediate  Courts,  and 
not  put  them  upon  scandalous  expedients  to  attain  by  indirection  what  they  may  ss 
well  be  allowed  to  attain  openly  and  without  disguise. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Orange  labours  under  a  total  misconception  of  Uie  terns 
of'  the  eighth  resolution.  He  supposes,  that  it  does  not  furnish  the  means  of  ^ttisg 
nd  of  useless  Judges,  where  the  Legislature,  h<ma1ide^  and  without  any  enmity  agaiart 
the  Judge,  abolishes  the  Court,  andre-organizes,  m  order  to  improve  it  He  supposed 
that  resolution  only  gives  the  Legislature  power  to  remove  a  Judge  firom  an  oOee 
which  continues ;  and  if  the  Court  is  abolished,  he  then  supposes  that  this  cannot  he 
done.  He  asks,  how  can  a  man  be  removed  from  an  office,  if  the  office  itself  is  dfr» 
Btroyed  }  But  the  clause  in  the  first  resolution,  which  he  proposes  to  strike  ont,  pre- 
vents the  aboHtion  of  the  office,  the  abolition  of  the  Court  notwithstanding.  You  mn' 
have  abolished  the  Court,  yet  that  clause  says  he  is  still  a  Judge.  He  may  hare  \aA 
his  jurisdiction,  but  he  is  a  Judge  still,  and  retams  his  Judicid  office.  Can  thete  W 
any  better  cause  for  the  amotion  of  a  Judge,  than  that  the  Legislature  has  ascertaioid, 
!»5Lr!-^^'*  ^  ^'^^f  ^  ****  belonged  is  of  n«  value  f  that  it  shall  bo  abolished,  and  ito 
thLr£^^L**®?^*'^*^  ^^  ^^^  "^^  *'^"'^»  or  «^aU  cease  to  be  exercised  at  aU  ?  sad 
"»i»  oona  fide,    I  say,  could  there  be  a  better  cause  fot  the  amotion  of  a  Judge,  thui 
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ihkf  For  f Qch  a  ewe,  tke  eighth  reoolafion  famishes  an  ample  remedj ;  but  it  is 
proTided,  under  this  salutary  cfieck,  that  the  Legislature  is  inhibited,  under  the  mere 
colour  of  abolislung  the  court,  to  do  so  with  the  unhallowed  purpose  of  depriving  the 
Jadge  of  his  office.  If  you  give  the  Legislature  this  power,  tney  may  diaband  the 
whde  of  the  Judges  at  pleasure. 

But  the  gentleman  tells  us  there  are  dangers  in  the  way.  Does  he  expect,  as  the 
country  ^oes  on  increasing  in  its  poi>uIation,  and  the  extent  of  its  settlements,  that 
our  Judicial  establishment  is  to  be  diminished  ?  Can  he  look  forward  to  a  time,  when 
a  less  quantum  of  Judicial  power  is  likely  to  be  needed  ?  But  admit  it.  Where  is 
the  danger  ?  What  are  the  mischiefs  which  are  to  grow  out  of  this  parafnu>h  ?  The 
only  conceivable  one  -as,  that  in  the  changes  induced  Iw  a  new  organization  of  the 
courts,  a  Jud^e  or  two  may  become  supernumerary.  Not  to  insist  on  what  I  said 
concerning  the  constant  progress  of  society,  the  eighth  resolution  provides  a  remedy 
even  in  that  case.  These  supernumeraries,  if  Uiey  become  so  numerous  as  to  prove 
a  burden,  may  be  removed.  But  no  day  is  more  remote  or  improbable.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  preceding  part  of  the  first  resolution  leaves  the  courts  to  the  entire  power 
of  the  Legislature,  as  to  their  organization  and  jurisdiction — these  they  may  re-model 
at  their  pleasure. 

I  ask  the  Committee  to  weigh  the  opposite  mischiefs—on  the  one  hand,  leaving  the 
Legislature  in  the  possession  of  power  to  disbuid  all  the  Judges  they  dislike,  and 
attack  and  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  This  to  be  counted  against  the 
poesibiUty,  and  tnat  a  remote  one,  of  the  existence  of  one  or  more  supemumerarj 
Judges.    They  are  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  Morris,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  difficult  apprehended  by  Mr.  Barbour, 
although  not  of  opinion  that  such  a  clause  was  absolutely  needed,  but  under  the  per- 
suasion that  it  might  remove  doubt,  and  produce  no  evil,  moved  the  following  pro- 
viso to  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  resolution : 

"  Providodj  McweveTf  That  if  upon  the  modification  or  abolition  of  any  court,  any 
Judge  or  Judm  should  not  be  directed  to  perform  other  Judicial  duties,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  ue  General  Assembly,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House 
concurring  therein,  to  vacate  the  commission  or  commissions  of  such  Judee  or  Judges." 
Mr.  Baroour  thought  the  amendment,  though  it  obviated  what  he  had  urged  in  re- 
lation to  the  eighth  resolution,  did  not  remove  the  difficulty  as  to  retaining  Judges 
whose  duties  had  ceased,  unless  they  could  be  removed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses.  He  would  not  consent  to  firame  the  organic  law  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
Legislature  were  to  do  wilful  and  deliberate  wrong.  He  judged  them  by  his  own 
conscience,  and  could  not  believe  they  ever  would. 

Mr.  Marshall  said ,  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  debate  at  this  time.  Had  the  gen- 
tleman from  Orange  been  content  with  the  amendment,  he  should  have  said  nothing ; 
but  as  he  had  not  seemed  satisfied  with  it,  he  could  not  help  suggesting  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Hanover,  ^Mr.  Morris^)  whether  it  was  proper  to  press  the  amendment. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  possible  necessity  for  it  as  an  explanation  of  the  resolu- 
tion: with  mat  respect,  said  Mr.  M.,  for  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Orange. 
if  I  can  understand  his  language,  he  both  misquoted  and  misunderstood  the  eighth 
iieBolution,  when  he  supposed  it  to  require  the  construction  he  puts  upon  it.  He  has 
used  throughout  his  argument  the  word  office  instead  of  Courty  and  it  was  that  which 
produced  the  confusion  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  which  alone  leads  to  the  slight- 
est supposable  difficulty.  He  says  that  the  eighth  resolution  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
Erovided  against  in  the  clause  hejtrould  strike  out,  because  it  uses  the  term  office,  and 
e  says  the  Legislature  cannot^  remove  a  man  from  an  office,  which  office  does  not 
exisi---that  no  abolition  of  the  office  can  be  construed  as  a  removal  of  the  Judge — and 
that  a  Judge  cannot  be  removed  from  an  office  that  he  does  not  hold,  because  the  of- 
fice has  been  abolished. 

Now,  the  language  of  the  clause  in  the  first  resolution,  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  a 
Ckntrt,  not  of  an  ofix :  but  the  abolition  of  a  Court  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
the  Judge.    The  office  of  a  Judge  is  his  capacity  to  administer  justice :  not  to  adminis- 
ter it  in  one  Court  only.    The  former  Judges  of  the  General  Court  have  been  ad- 
-V'anced  to  another  Court  since :  yet  the  Judge  remains,  though  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  General  Court.    There  is  no  necessity,  whatever,  for  the  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  firom  Hanover.     It  is  impossible  the  resolutions  should  be  misunder- 
stood 00  &r  as  that  the  application  of  the  eighth  resolution,  to  the  case  provided  for 
bjr  the  second,  cannot  be  seen — but  if  it  was  possible  so  far  to  misunderstand  it,  the 
lan^roage  might  be  slightly  changed.     But  it  is  obvious  from  the  two  taken  together, 
that  change  Sie  Courts  as  you  please,  the  Judge  remains  in  office  and  is  ready  to  re- 
<reive  any  duty  which  the  Legiuatiure  may  assign  to  him.    I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  nis  proviso. 

Mr.  Barbour  said,  that  the  gentleman  firom  Richmond  had,  (not  intentionally  he  was 
irery  mre)  done  him  injustice,  when  he  charged  him  with  misquoting.  He  read  from  the 
printed  pamphlet  in  hit  hand.    The  argument  he  had  intended  to  urge  was  this ;  that 
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though  the  Court  should  be  abolished  and  the  office  remain,  stiU  he  questioned  whether 
the  removal  of  a  useless  Judge  was  within  the  scope  of  the  eighth  residntion.  fie 
would  submit  another  reason  for  this  opinion.  By  that  resolution  it  was  proridedf 
that  the  Judge  was  to  be  served  with  a  cop^  of  the  causes  alleged  againA  him. 

Now,  supposing  the  Legislature  has  abolished  the  Court  and  wishes  to  lemoTe  one 
of  the  Judges.  What  "  are  the  causes"  to  be  shewn  in  tliis  case?  Are  they  to  say  to 
the  Judge,  we  want  your  services  no  longer,  and  you  must  come  and  dispute  beibre 
OS,  whether  your  office  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  continued  ?  To  my  mind  the  eolith 
resolution  imports  the  idea,  not  that  the  Legislature  wish  to  remove  the  Judge,  but  thai 
against  A.  or  B.  some  imputation  has  been  brought,  and  that  he  is  to  be  sommonedto 
answer  the  charges. 

Mr.  Marshall  rose  in  reply.  I  still  say  the  gentleman  has  totally  misrepresented 
the  meaning  of  the  resolution.  He  still  says  that  it  speaks  of  charges  alleged  s^snsf 
Aein,  and  asks  if  the  abolition  of  the  office  is  any  charge  against  the  Judge.  No,  it  im 
not,  I  did  not  say  it  was.  But  I  say,  and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence,  that  as  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  are  expressed,  it  does  not  require  that  any  cause  ehaiil  be  aliened 
against  the  Jud^ :  whatever  may  operate  as  a  cause  for  his  removal  comes  witEan 
the  resolution :  it  may  be  assi^ed  as  such  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  does  not  imply 
that  he  has  committed  any  oflence.  We  must  not  confound  the  clause  piovidiiig  for 
the  impeachment  of  a  Judge  with  the  clause  providing  for  his  removal  &om  office :  Ibr 
crimes  and  offences,  he  is  to  be  impeached,  and  the  impeachment  is  to  be  tried  before 
the  Senate.  But  when  the  Legislature  shall  say  that  he  is  useless,  and  that  there  is 
cause  for  his  removal,  he  may  be  removed.  The  resolution  requires  the  cause  to  be 
assigned  and  recorded.  The  Legislature  may  say,  as  that  cause,  that  the  Judge  is 
usetess ;  that  the  number  of  Judges  is  too  great,  and  that  part  of  them  may  be  die- 
pensed  with :  and  theta  the  resolution  applies  entirely.  It  may  be  a  question  with  tlbe 
Legislature,  whether  he  has  not  been  rendered  useless  by  themselves  in  the  aboUtioii 
of  his  Court ;  but  that  is  a  question  for  tliem  only,  and  for  nobody  else.  If  they  choose 
to  desimiate  it  as  the  cause  of  his  removal,  tliey  can  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Morris  said,  it  gave  him  at  all  times  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  any  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  and  the  more  now  as  he  had  at  first  been  of  the  seme 
opinion  as  that  gentleman ;  but  he  had  offered  the  proviso  with  the  hope  of  satisfy  in^ 
his  friend  from  Orange ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  had  said,  he  would  be  con- 
tent it  should  be  inserted :  it  was  true,  the  gentleman  fVom  Orange  was  not  wholly 
satisfied,  yet  owned  that  it  removed  his  objection  to  the  eighth  resolutiim — he,  there* 
ibre,  must  still  insist  upon  his  motion.  * 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  was  a^inst  both  the  proviso  and  the  amendment  of  the  ^n~ 
tleman  from  Orange,  and  for  a  different  reason  from  any  that  had  been  assigned.  He 
had  yesterday  voted  against  striking  out  the  second  resolution — but  he  wished  to  i 


stitute  a  proviso,  which  he  would  indicate.  The  great  difficulty  of  giving  the  Legis- 
lature power  to  re-organize  the  Courts,  grew  out  of  the  tenureof  the  Judges,  and  fratn 
even  a  seeming  attack  upon  tlieir  independence.  It  was  easy  to  empower  the  Leys 
latnre  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Judges  in  commission,  according  to  a  plan  which 
he  would  submit  when  they  got  into  the  House.  Some  years  since,  Mr.  D.  said,  a 
desire  was  felt  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  from  fire 
to  three,  and  otliers  wished  tliat  their  salaries  might  be  increased.  And  it  was  pro- 
posed that  on  the  first  vacancy's  occurring  it  should  be  left  unfilled,  and  so  when  the 
second  should  occur;  and  when  their  number  should  be  reduced  to  three,  the  salaries 
of  all  the  five  should  be  divided  amon^  them.  Th^ropcwal  met  with  minds  enough 
to  carry  it;  but  experience  had  provedtliat  it  workea  badly ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  number  was  restored  to  five,  but  the  increased  salary  was  continued.  Now,  Mr. 
D.  thought  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  might  be  adopted  to  get  rid  of  sopemumermry 
Judges,  should  any  be  occasioned  by  the  re-organization  of  the  Judiciary  system  -.  let 
them  have  employment  while  tliey  lived,  and  when  they  died  leave  their  plaees  mt- 
supphed. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Morris's  amendment,  and  negatived :  and  the 
question  recurring  on  that  of  Mr.  Barbour, 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  He  was  opposed  to  ■trikiag 
out  tlie  clause  in  question,  and  equally  to  the  object  which  seemed  to  be  in  view  by 
doing  so.  He  did  not  wish  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  at  pleasurs,  to 
remove  every  Judge  from  office,  whenever  tliey  should  persuade  themselves  that  soms 
good  effect  was  to  follow  from  it ;  yet  such  would  be  the  certain  effect  of  the  moCioa 
of  the  gentleman  fh)m  Oriinge.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  had  correctly  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  who  said  that  the  clause  only  applied  to 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.  Such  was  not  his  interpretation.  Its  kngoage  wss 
imivereol :  No  m6dification  or  abolition  of  any  Court  shall  be  construed,"  &c.  Bet, 
u  the  Committee  should  agree  to  the  first  resolution  in  its  present  form,  what  would 
t^i  IS..        f  ^'*'"  ?i  ****  ^^'"'^  ^^  Appeals .'     Would  it  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 

giBiature  to  modify  and  even  abolish  that  Court  ?    They  could  not,  to  be  sore,  mj 
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there  shell  not  be  eny  Conrt  of  Appeals,  but  they  might  abolish  anj  perticiilar  Courts 
of  Appeals,  change  it  entire]/,  and  give  the  new  court  power  to  issue  appeals.     Sup- 
pose the  Legislature  should  say,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  s|iould  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  General  Court  shall  be  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  all  civil,  as  it  now  is  in  all 
criminal  cases.    Does  the  resolution  restrain  them  from  doing  this  ?   It  does  not :  and 
if  it  is  adopted,  there  is  no  protection  whatever  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  it  is  now 
organised; — ^none  whatever.  Now,  he  held  that  the  clause,  which  the  gentleman  sought 
to  strike  out,  covered  with  its  mantle  the  Judges  of  that  Court,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
rest.     The  moment  it  was  stricken  out,  they  would  have  all  the  Judsres  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Legislature.     Would  any  gentleman  be  willing  so  to  subject  the  Judicial  to  the 
Legislative  branch  of  the  Government?    Did  any  man,  who  valued  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Judiciary,  as  the  very  best  feature  in  our  free  institutions,  wish  to  put 
every  Jadge  in  the  land  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature  ?    Yet  would  not 
that  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  amendment  ?     The  gentleman  from  Orange,  he  was 
rery  sure,  did  not  desire  such  an  effect.    The  ^ntleman,  looking  onlv  to  his  own 
heart,  and  his  own  independent  impartiality  and  exemption  firom  the  bias  of  party 
feeling,  could  not  indulge  the  idea,  that  the  Legislature  of  his  State  would  be  go* 
remed  by  any  but  the  purest  motives  of  wisdom  and  patriotism.     If  this  were  ind^Ml 
so,  then  he  would  a^ree  at  once  to  put  all  the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth  unre- 
servedly into  their  hands.     He  asked  for  no  courts — no  Judges.     He  would  commit 
all  the  powers  of  the  Government  at  once  to  the  Legislature.     But  was  that  the  course 
of  human  affairs  ?     Did  the  experience  of  the  world  authorise  such  a  ck>ctrine  .'*     Did 
not  th«  ^ntleman  see  how  readily  a  Legislative  body,  influenced  even  bv  the  purest 
wishes  tor  the  public  good,  might  be  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  duty  to  their 
country  required  that  every  Judge  in  the  country  should  surrender  his  commission  ? 
In  the  moment  of  party  excitement,  a  Judge  would  be  considered  as  but  a  small  sa- 
crifice, when  some  fiivourite  measure  was  to  be  carried.     How  little  would  his  fiite 
or  his  prospects  weigh  against  some  immediate  imaginary  good  to  be  obtained  by  his 
removal  ?     Was  the  gentleman  willing  to  put  the  Judges  upon  the  virtue  and  good 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  security  of  their  offices  ?     Would  he  cast  wem 
upon  its  wisdom  as  their  safeguard  ?     It  was  an  idle  belief.     They  never  would  be 
insensible  to  the  eff*ect  of  popular  clamour  and  discontent,  nor  to  the  excitement  of 
party  politics  in  hi^h  party  times.     There  was  besides,  a  feeling  engendered  by  th« 
mere  conflict  of  opinion  between  an  independent  Judiciary,  who  sought  to  restrain 
their  excess,  and  an  ardent  body  pressing  for  a  favourite  scheme,  which  could  not  but 
expose  the  former  to  danger.     What  was  the  object  of  creatine  an  independent  Ju- 
diciary ?    Was  it  merely  to  secure  the  salaries  of  a  few  men  .^    >  ar  from  it.    That  did 
not  even  enter  into  the  question.    It  was  to  enable  the  poor  and  despised  man  to  come 
on  equal  terms  into  controversy  with  the  rich  and  the  powerful.    It  was  to  enable  the 
unpopular  man  to  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  liis  country,  against  the 
popular  idol  of  the  day.     It  was  to  enable  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  community  to 
stand  firm  and  erect  before  the  Commonwealth  itself.     In  a  political  point  of  view, 
it  was  to  enable  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  to  prescribe  limitations  to 
LegisUtive  powqr  itself     But,  could  it  answer  these  noblest  and  best  of  ends,  if  its 
functionaries,  before  they  pronounced  a  decision,  were  to  look  at  its  effect  upon  their 
own  subsistence,  and  the  comforts  of  all  whom  they  loved  ?     Compel  a  Judge  to  look 
at  this,  and  he  could  soon  find  ways  and  means  of  justifying  any  decision  which  hiM 
interest  or  his  safety  might  require.     It  took  but  little  trouble  to  muster  up  kw  enough 
to  effect  such  an  end.    The  late  Judge  Pendleton  used  to  say,  that  when  a  cause  had 
been  examined  by  him,  the  first  question  he  asked  himself  was,  which  decision  does 
justice  require  ?    And  then  he  set  about  to  find  law  to  sustain  that  decision.     Set  a 
Jodge  to  enquire  what  does  policy  demand,  and  he  was  a  driveller  if  he  could  not 
find  law  for  it.    None  ought  to  drive,  or  wish  to  drive  any  Judge  to  consult  such  un- 
worthy motives.  How  then,  would  the  Judge  stand,  supposing  the  clause  to  be  stricken 
out,  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Orange  ?     If  an  unconstitutional  law  had  been 
passed  by  a  bare  majority,  he  would  consider  himself  as  safe  against  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  j  but,  if  the  Is^w  was  known  to  be  very  popular,  he  would  have 
reason  to  fear.    How  then,  was  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  be  exercised  against 

Mr.  J.  said  he  would  never  give  his  vote  for  the  provision,  which  went  to  remove 
Judges  by  a  vote  of  two-tliirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  without  any  crime 
havmg  been  proved  against  them.  If  they  were  to  be  removed  for  bodily  or  for  mental 
inabilUy ,  he  had  no  objections  j  but,  he  would  never  consent  to  give  the  Legishiture 
a  earU  blanche  to  put  any  Judge  they  please  out  of  office,  if  they  could  muster  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  their  number  against  him.  The  Judge  might  further  be  sup- 
poeed  to  ask  himself,  if  they  fail  to  get  two-thirds,  is  there  no  other  way  in  which 
they  can  get  at  me  ?  How  do  I  hold  my  office  ?  I  am  not  a  Judge  of  a  Courtj  which 
the  Legislature  yesterday  organized,  and  wliich  they  may  to-morrow  modify,  re- 
organize or  abolish.  If  I  hold  my  office  by  the  contmuation  of  the  court  as  at  pre- 
•ent  orgiabed,  the  LegisUture  may  say,  this  maa  by  hi«  deciwon  ba0  defeated  one  M 
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our  nuMt  &Toiirite  objects  of  policy.  The  (Governor}  I  perceive,  takes  pnt  with  them. 
0e  eaye  to  them,  you  made  a  most  wiae  and  excellent  law :  I  entirely  approve  of  it, 
and  I  tried  my  best  to  put  it  into  execution ;  but,  that  umust  and  oppresBTe  tribunal 
has  refbaed  to  sanction  it.  Can  I  suppose  that  a  hint  uom  head  quartets,  that  the 
court  b  not  wisely  and  judiciously  organized,  will  not  be  sufficient.^  Does  any  gen- 
tleman here,  asked  Mr.  J.,  believe  that  the  Jud^  would  reason  unwisely  ?  Does  any 
man  believe  that  the  Legislature,  under  such  cu'cumstances,  would  stop  for  one  boor  ? 
No.  Thev  would  re-organize  the  court,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  Judife.  I  have  no 
doubt,  said  Mr.  J.  that  among  the  schemes  of  reform,  and  we  shall  nave  plenty  of 
them,  the  Judicial  office  will  become  to  be  no  more  respected  by  the  Leffislatnre  than 
the  law  of  their  predecessors.  Will  you  give  them  this  power  ?  And  oo  you  believe 
that  two  or  three,  or  ten,  or  twenty  Judges  will  stand  in  their  way  ?    Not  m  the  least 

Mr.  J.  observed,  that  any  Judicial  duty  that  could  be  performed  with  ten  Judges, 
might  be  as  well  performed  by  twenty.  Supernumeraries  in  that  respect,  would  not 
be  serious  impediments.  As  to  the  expense,  that  was  already  incurred :  they  moat 
pay  them,  simply  because  they  had  them.  Besides,  the  objecUon  on  the  ground  of 
economy  diminished  with  every  life  that  fell.  And  will  you,  asked  he,  encounter  so 
serious  a  danger,  on  the  paltry  consideration  of  the  salaries  of  some  half  dozen  Judges 
durinff  their  remnant  or  Ufe  ?  Will  gentlemen  look  at  the  plans  of  reform,  and  tell 
me  which  of  them  contemplates  the  Kast  diminution  in  the  number  of  oar  Judges  ? 
All  that  I  have  heard  of,  contemplate  an  increase.  The  objections,  then,  rest  on  the 
basis  of  a  bare  naked  possibiUty. 

Mr.  Tazewell  now  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Baiboor,  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  a  Court  of  Appeals,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  one  Su- 
preme Court."  In  advocating  the  amendment,  Mr.  T.  observed,  that  this  at  first  view 
might  appear  to  be  a  mere  verbal  criticism.  He  should  not  stop  to  enquire  if  it  were 
so  or  not,  but  would  go  on  to  observe,  that  by  so  altering  the  phraseology,  it  would  be 
made  to  conform  in  terms  to  that  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
then  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  settled  interpretation  put  upon  thai  phrase, 
which  would  answer  the  great  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  John- 
son.) Then  they  would  have  the  one  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  a  Constitutional 
Court,  and  the  Inferior  Courts  Legislative  ones :  and  as  according  to  the  settled  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  of  3ie  United  States,  Congress  had  power  to  re-model 
or  abolish  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  Union,  so  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  would  have 
power  over  the  Inferior  Courts  of  Virginia.  Then  the  question  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  clause  proposed  by  his  friend  from  Omnge  to  be  stricken  out,  would  be  confined 
exclusively  to  courts  of  the  latter  description ;  and  it  was  a  very  singular  proposition^ 
that  while  the  Constitution  gave  authority  to  the  Legislature  to  modify  that  poitioa 
of  the  Judicial  power,  which  shall  be  vested  in  the  Inferior  Courts,  according  to 
Its  discretion,  or  to  abolish  those  courts  absolutely  and  without  any  condition,  it  was 
yet  proposed,  that  the  Judges  of  those  courts  after  the  abolition  o€  them,  shall  be 
preMrved.    He  had  not  understood  one  remark  which  had  been  made  on  the  word 

office.  He  took  it  to  be  settled  under  the  words  "that  Judges  may  be  removed 
trom  office ;"  that  the  Legislature  had  power  to  abolish  and  modify  Inferior  Courta. 
What  then  became  of  the  office.?  If  it  remains,  said  Mr.  T.,  of  what  sort  is  H.' 
Under  the  Constitution,  or  under  the  law  ?  If  under  the  Constitution,  then,  when 
the  Judge  dies  the  office  remains,  and  there  must  be  a  successor  appointed,  and  it  re- 
mains a  sinecure.  If  under  the  law,  when  you  repeal  the  law  you  repeal  the  office. 
1  do  not  then  understand  how  the  office  remains.  I  always  apprehended,  that  the 
Judge  s  office  pertained  to  his  court,  and  could  not  continue  after  it  There  will  be 
I  !«Sr?®  *"<>"«"/  existmg  in  Virginia,  which  exists  no  where  else,  nor  can.  The 
i?S!^««  '.  P?*^®''  ^  ^^^^*  modify  and  abolish  an  office,  and  yet  the  incumbent 
ThA  nffi^*^r"  *?>^^®^'  *^^"&»»  t*»«  office  may  cease.  What  is  Uie  reason  of  this  ? 
Ait  ?^  f  *  S®^^  *2.**  *  Marshal  is  held  during  good  behaviour.  Why  must  not 
i^L^  n^""  their  office,  unless  there  is  somefii^  peculiar  in  the  chiacter  of  a 
inH^n^i^?^^  *?  independent  Judiciary  require  that  the  Inferior  Courts  should  be 
Sn«'^Kfr**^Jt!^«'"i'^'^;  Was  ever  such  ♦thing  heard  of  upon  earth?  It  is 
2^'i^^t  ♦°*'?!ft.^T*^  independent  department,  but  the?e  is  no  need  of  but  one  such 
i^StaS  •  V?®  ^'^f®"^'  ^"rts  must  be  subjected  to  the  Legislature.  Preservs 
ywir  anpreme  Court  mdependent,  and  you  get  all  you  need.  Aff  your  provisioiis  aie 
^n.  What  does  it  all  amount  to?  You  abolish  the  court,  but  do  nS  abolish  the 
So^^^S?"  •'"*'«'•  "^  preserved  m  ww^-not  in  e««-a  Judge  without  iurisdic- 
B^'wh^^V  T'^**?^  a  place~and  wfiy?-for  wliat.?  That  he  may  get  hii  salary. 
tip^^J^^^^  '-^  J*  ?°^  J^  I^*^  ^''^  ^y  *he  Legislature.  ^rfTt,  if  you  afe 
contooSnh«?!f!-^*u?  S*?  Legislature,  the  sakry  of  tht  Judge  being  un^  their 

«•  t^l^J^f  fL'^ii^'^lJ??*"'!  *^^  ***«  *^'  "><^  yo°  cannot  change  <v  remedy  iL 

Federal  cSStSfni  '^^  ""^^^^  ^^  *^^  Constitudon  of  VirgirSTSiU  read  as  the 

^^^^  thSv^rfl^  """"^  * /i?H.  '^l"  *"^«  <»*•  Supreme  CW  with  its  Judges 

*«^  Offices  dunng  goocf  behaviour,  beyond  thTcontfouloTthaLsgislK 
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just  as  the  Judges  of  the  Sapreme  Coort  of  the  United  States,  are  berood  the  readi 
of  CoDgressional  i»ower,  while  yoar  Inferior  Courts,  like  those  of  the  Union,  will  be 
subject  to  Legislative  controul,  and  may  be  modified  or  abolished  at  will. 

This  is  not  a  speculation :  it  accommodates  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  to  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  has  received  a  fixed  infierpretation,  and 
concerning  whose  meaning  doubt  is  removed  bv  a  long  train  of  recorded  decisions. 
By  accommodating  ours  to  that,  no  difficulty  will  arise  ;  it  will  get  aid  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  fit>m  Au^sta — and  when  it  is  disposed  of,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  ofiTered  by  my  friend  from  Orange. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  said,  that  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell,)  for  two  reasons  :  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment he  had  given  to  the  Committee,  and  by  which  he  had  satis&ctorily  mroved  that 
the  Commonwealth  ou^ht  to^have  but  one  Constitutional  Court ;  and  next  mr  the  sake 
of  the  amendment  itself.  Mr.  C.  said  he  had  prepared  one  of  the  same  tenor,  but 
doubting  his  own  judfirment,  had  forborne  to  oner  it  He  had  always  thought  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  Constitutional  Court,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  two  kinds  of  ju- 
risdiction, appellate  and  original.  It  was  now  called  a  0>urt  of  Appeals,  and  its  ju- 
risdiction ox  course  was  appellate  onljr,  but  if  it  were  denominated  a  Supreme  Court, 
it  might  be  endowed  with  ori^nal  jurisdiction  also. 

.Mr.  Nicholas  wished  to  explain  tne  grounds  of  his  vote.  He  agreed  in  part  with 
the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  and  should  vote  for  his  amendment,  but  was  not  in  fii- 
vour  of  striking  out  the  clause  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  fix>m  Orann.  « 

He  had  had  a  doubt  whether  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  not  on  the  looting  of  an 
ordinary  Legislative  Court ;  and  that  doubt  had  been  confirmed  by  the  late  deliate  on 
the  subject  3t  the  County  Courts.  Here  Mr.  N.  recapitulated  what  had  passed  in 
respect  to  retaininff  the  word  **  the"  before  County  Courts,  and  contended  that  it  was 
equally  necessary  before  the  words  ''  Court  of  Appeals,"  should  that  title  be  retained. 
He  was,  however,  in  fiivour  of  giving  it  the  title  of  a  Supreme  Court;  then,  if  Infe- 
rior Courts  should  be  provided  when  the  court  was  abolisned,  the  office  went  with  it. 
He  agreed  perfectly  in  that  opinion.  Here  Mr.  N.  adverted  to  tiie  weU  known  con- 
troversy as  to  the  Judges  of  the  District  Court  retaining  their  offices.  That  was  a 
dispute  about  interpretmg  a  Constitution  already  in  being ;  but  now  a  Constitution 
was  to  be  formed,  and  they  miffht  put  in  it  such  provisions  as  they  pleased ;  and  so 
they  might  declare  that  the  Judge  should  survive  the  aboUtion  of  his  court.  He  was 
in  iavour  of  such  a  provision.  He  professed  himself  an  ardent  firiend  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Judiciary ;  yet  he  would  have  held  the  Judges  amenable  to  law  and  not 
above  law,  if  the  continuance  of  their  office  be  essential  to  their  independence.  But 
if  the  public  good  required  the  abolition  of  their  courts,  gentlemen  asked  if  he  would 
be  for  continuing  the  Judges  in  office,  without  any  employment  ?  He  answered  no: 
and  contended  that  that  case  was  provided  for  in  the  eighth  resolution,  by  which  they 
might  be  removed  whenever  the  public  good  required ;  but  as  a  safeguard  against  ca- 
price, two- thirds  of  both  Houses  were  required  to  effect  it. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Tazewell.  The  only  effect  of  it 
would  be,  that  the  court  might  then  receive  original  jurisdiction.  He  perceived  no 
expediency  in  this :  He  contended  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  report  of  tlie  Ju- 
dicial Committee,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  whole  together.  He  compared  the  first 
and  second  resolutions  with  the  eighth,  and  concluded  from  the  whole,  that  the  juris- 
diction of  all  tlie  tribunals  of  the  State  was  lefl  to  the  law ;  there  the  term  of  the 
Judge's  office  was  fixed — ^and  there  provision  was  made  against  a  roanceuvre  to  get 
him  out  of  office  by  destroying  and  re-instating  his  court.  The  meaning  of  a  Judge's 
office  was  his  civil  capacity  as  a  Judge  to  receive  new  Judicial  duties.  This  was  to 
remain,  however  the  courts  might  be  re-modelled  or  even  abolished :  then  came  the 
test;  if  the  Legislature  wishea  ^oget  rid  of  a  Judge,  there  was  a  check  upon  their 
proceedings  by  requiring  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  to  concur. 

Mr.  Leigh  referred  to  a  case  in  the  history  of  the  courts  of  Virginia,  when  this  prin- 
ciple of  a  Judge  surviving  the  change  of  bis  court  was  acted  on.  Before  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  had  been  adopted,  there  had  been  in  Virginia  a  General  Court  with 
Bve  Judges,  a  Chancery  Court  with  three  Chancellors,  and  an  Admiralty  Court  with 
three  Judges.  The  latter  was  superseded  by  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Legislature  lefl  one  Chancellor ;  and  tlien  gave  ten  Judges  to  the  General  Court. 
The  efiect  of  the  struggle,  was  to  compel  the  Judges  of  Uie  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
perform  jtisi  prius  duty  as  Judges  of  Assize.  He  then  went  into  a  histoir  of  the 
creation  of  the  District  Courts,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Judges.  He  contended,  that 
in  the  present  case,  if  any  chancery  jurisdiction  was  to  be  abolished,  the  Chancellors 
could  be  transferred  to  the  General  Court;  and  if  it  should  prove  too  numerous, 
the  extra  Judges  could  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Doddridge. 
The  difficulty  would  be  of  Sxori  duration. 

Mr.  Marsuall  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  in  nearly  the  following 
terms: 
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The  gentleman  from  Cliesterfield,  has  understood  the  language  of  thcM  r^mflntiatm 
correctly.  No  doubt  was  entertained  in  the  Judicial  Committee,  that  the  whole  0ub> 
ject  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  the  change  of  their  form  should  be  submitted 
entirely  to  the  Legishiture.  There  was  no  question  on  the  subject.  When  1  first 
heard  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  I  had  no  objection  to  H  except 
that  this  Court  of  Appeals  had  been  long  known  to  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  and 
ought  to  be  retained,  unless  tliere  was  some  utility  in  the  chan^.  As  to  the  con- 
sideration that  there  had  been  a  regular  and  fixed  construction  ot  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  for  a^eat  lengfi  of  time,  that  was  no  reason  to  change  the  title  of 
Court  of  Appeals,  because  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  had  been  in  existence  lor  a 
still  longer  time.  But  thoiigh  my  original  objection  to  the  change  had  been  only  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  when  I  neard  the  gentleman's  argument  I  felt  more. 

1  shall  not  enter  on  the  question,  whether  the  construction  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  correct,  or  whether  it  will  be  adhered 
to  or  not.  That  question  I  shall  not  touch — ^it  is  not  before  the  Committee.  We  aet 
on  the  presumption,  that  that  construction  might  be  adopted,  and  we  have  proTided 
against  it.  The  argument  of  the  gentleman  goes  to  prove  not  only  that  there  ia  no 
such  thing  as  Judicial  independence,  but  that  there  ought  not  to  be  no  such  thing : 
tliat  it  is  unwise  and  improvident  to  make  the  tenure  of  the  Judge's  office  to  continue 
during  good  behaviour.    That  is  the  effect  of  his  argument.     His  arffument  goes  to 

frove,  not  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  but  tliat  it  is  unwise  that  there  shonld  be. 
havQ  grown  old  in  the  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  more  dear  to  Virginia,  or  oagfat 
to  be*  dearer  to  her  statesmen,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  our  country  are  aecaral 
by  it.  Advert,  Sir,  to  the  duties  of  a  Judge.  He  has  to  pass  between  the  Goyem- 
ment  and  the  man  whom  that  Government  is  prosecuting :  between  the  moat  pow- 
erful individual  in  the  community,  and  the  poorest  and  most  unpopular.  It  im  ot  th^ 
last  importance,  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties,  he  should  olMerve  the  ntmoet 
« fairness.  Need  I  press  tlie  necessity  of  this  ?  Does  not  every  man  feel  that  his  own 
personal  security  and  the  security  of  his  property  depends  on  that  fiiimess  ?  The  Ju- 
dicial Department  comes  home  in  its  efiects  to  every  man's  fireside :  it  passes  on  hie 
troperty,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his  all.  Is  it  not,  to  the  last  degree  important^  that 
le  should  be  rendered  perfectly  and  completely  independent,  with  nothing  to  influ- 
ence or  controul  him  but  God  and  his  conscience  ?  You  do  not  allow  a  man  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  juryman  or  a  Judge,  if  he  has  one  dollar  of  interest  in  the  matter 
to  be  decided:  and  will  you  allow  a  Judge  to  give  a  decision  when  his  office  may  de- 
pend upon  it  ?  when  his  decision  may  onend  a  powerful  and  influential  man  ?  Your 
salaries  do  not  allow  any  of  your  Judges  to  lay  up  for  his  old  age :  the  lon^r  he  re- 
mains in  office,  the  more  dependant  he  becomes  upon  his  office.  He  wiuies  to  re- 
tain it ;  if  he  did  not  wish  to  retain  it,  he  would  not  liave  accepted  it.  And  will  you 
make  me  believe  that  if  the  manner  of  his  decision  may  affect  the  tenure  of  that  oT* 
fice,  the  man  himself  will  not  be  affected  by  that  consideration  ?  But'  suppose  ho 
is  not  affected  by  it :  if  the  mere  repeal  of  a  law,  and  the  making  some  change  in 
the  organization  of  his  court,  is  to  remove  him,  that  these  circumstances  will  not  re- 
cur perp'etually  ?  I  acknowledge  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  whole  good  which  maj 
grow  out  of  this  Convention,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  never  compensate  for  the  evil  oSf 
changing  the  tenure  of  the  Judicial  office. 

The  gentleman  from  Orange  placed  his  argument  upon  tliis  ground,  that  to  impooe 
such  a  restraint  upon  the  Legislature,  was  to  make  an  imputation  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  he  would  not  make.  He  did  not  suppose  it  possible  they  would  act  in 
that  manner,  and  lie  would  not  provide  against  it.  For  what  do  you  make  a  Consti- 
tution? If  your  confidence  is  complete,  and  no  provision  is  necessary  against  mis- 
doing, and  no  imputation  is  to  be  cast  upon  the  Legislature,  why  are  we  making 
another  Constitution  ?  Consider  how  far  this  argument  extends.  In  the  tenth  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislative  Committee,  you  say  that  no  bill  of  attainder,  oiezpoa  facto 
law,  sliall  be  passed.  What  a  calumny  is  here  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  gentle- 
man's native  State  !  Do  you  believe,  tliat  the  Legislature  will  pass  a  bill  of  attainder^ 
or  an  ez  post  facto  law  ?  Do  you  believe,  that  they  will  pass  a  law  impairing  tho 
obligation  of  contracts  ?  If  not,  why  provide  a^inst  it  ?  Does  not  the  principle  of 
the  gentleman  from  Orange  apply  as  much  to  this  case  as  to  the  other  ?  You  declare, 
tliat  the  Legislature  shall  not  take  private  property  for  the  public  use,  without  ja«t 
compensation.  Do  you  believe,  that  the  Legislature  will  put  forth  their  grasp  upon 
private  property,  without  compensation  ?  Certainly  I  do  not.  There  is  as  little  reason 
to  believe  they  will  do  such  an  act  as  tliis,  as  tliere  is  to  believe,  that  a  Legislature 
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f^g^r  tliat  they  will  lay  hold  on  such  an  individual,  as  that  they  will  condemn  a  n..^ 
to  death  for  doing  that  which,  when  he  committed  it,  was  no  onme.  Tlie  gentleman 
«y«»,  It  IS  impossible  tlie  Legislature  should  ever  think  of  doing  such  &  thing.     Wliy 
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then  expuncre  the  prohibition  ?  He  replies,  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  it  this,  that  il 
b  possible  me  Legislatnie  may  create  Judges  whom  they  aflerwards  discover  to  be 
useless :  they  discern  their  error,  but  if  this  clause  is  retained,  they  cannot  retrace 
the  step,  and  abolish  their  own  work.  Is  this  probable  ?  In  the  histozy  of  this  coun- 
try, Judges  are  known  to  be  charged  with  duties  they  are  scarcely  equal  to.  There 
arelio  surplus  Judges.  The  office  does  not  descend  to  the  family,  and  multiply  with 
it.  All  the  Judra  are  created  by  a  Legislative  act :  and  they  may  as  well  abolish  a 
court  to  get  rid  of  a  Judge,  as  create  a  court  to  make  a  Judge.  There  can  be  no  just 
fear  that  unnecessary  Judges  will  be  created.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  our  situation 
and  our  Government.  The  danger  that  they  will  be  left  dependent,  is  more  pro- 
bable :  but  if  it  does  arise,  it  is  provided  against  by  the  eighth  resolution. 

I  see  no  utility  in  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  It  will  change 
the  established  appellation  of  the  court,  long  settled  in  our  own  Constitution.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be,  in  my  apprehension,  more  mischievous  than 
to  ezDunge  that  clause  with  the  views  that  gentleman  entertains.  His  design  is  pro- 
ftosediy  and  avowedly  to  leave  all  the  Judges  but  the  Judges  of  the  CJourt  of  Ap- 
mIs,  (and  them  too,  as  I  believe  will  be  the  fact,)  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature. 
There  is  this  difference :  The  removal  of  a  Judge  is  an  unpleasant  task — ^it  usually 
occasions  some  reluctance :  but,  merely  to  take  away  the  mundation  on  which  he 
stands,  and  to  let  him  drop,  is  another  thing:  this  occasions  very  little  compunction, 
and  as  little  to  re-elect  others,  and  leave  him  unprovided  for. 

^  I  feel  strongly,  that  this  Convention  can  do  nothing  that  would  entail  a  more  se- 
riouB  evil  upon  Virginia,  than  to  destroy  the  tenure  by  which  her  Judges  hold  their 
offices. 

Mr.  Tazewell  rose  in  reply : 

^  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  said  he,  nrges  as  an  objection,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tioa  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  merely  appellate ,  and  gives  this  as  a  reason  why  he 
will  vote  to  change  the  name  of  the  court.  Has  the  gentleman  adverted  to  the  fourth 
line  of  the  resolution,  which  declares,  that ''  the  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall 
be  regulated  by  law  ?'*  If  the  Legislature  is  to  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the 
courts,  and  this  among  the  rest,  what  becomes  of  the  ground  he  has  taken,  that  the 
present  jurisdiction  ofthis  court  is  appellate  only  ?  It  is  called  "  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals," and  ex  vi  Urmxni  it  must  be  appellate ;  but,  its  jurisdiction  ma^  be  altered  by 
mw  in  any  way  the  Legislature  shall  direct.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  desirable, 
that  its  jurisdiction  ^aU  be  appellate  ardy.  The  distinction  between  original  and  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  is  not  perfectly  clear.  It  runs  into  apices  juris.  I  know  of  no 
argument  to  show,  that  we  ought  to  exclude  all  jurisdiction,  otiier  than  appellate.  1 
think  there  are  many  cases,  where  it  ought  to  be  original  also.  I  therefore  apprehend 
there  is  no  force  in  the  otnection  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield. 

The  gentleman  firom  Richmond  tells  us,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  adopt  the  change 
of  denomination  proposed  by  mj  amendment.  First,  because  it  may  cause  the  Con- 
flfUtution  of  Vii^nia  to  read  toUdem  verbiSf  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does ;  and  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  is  older  in  its  date  than  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  is  more  certain  in  its  interpretation.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  repetition  of  the 
words,  that  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  not  repeated — they  are  changed ; 
but,  if  they  were  identically  the  same,  what  interpretation  has  been  put  on  this  Con- 
stitution, which  should  induce  us  to  prefer  it  ?  What  did  the  Constitution  do  ?  Ap- 
Joint  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  ?  No.  Judges  of  other  Courts  were  made 
ndges  of^the  Court  of  Appeals  until  1788,  when  the  District  Court  system  was 
adopted.  When  that  system  was  adopted,  the  Legislature  thought  there  must  be  a 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  they  then  erected  a  District  Court  with  t^at  name,  and  so  it 
has  remained  ever  since.  So  far  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  has  had  no  settled  de- 
cision which  bears  upon  the  subject.  The  Court  of  Appeals  was  composed  of  the 
Judges  of  three  other  Courts,  and  a  subsequent  Legislature  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
Constitutional  Court.  But  no  such  difficulty  has  ever  occurred  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  am  told  there  may  be  different  constructions  of 
that  Constitution.  I  care  not  how  many  different  constructions  may  be  put  upon  it 
hereafter.  If  the  Convention  adopt  its  language  now,  it  adopts  it  as  now  construed  : 
and  after  that,  I  do  not  care  if  they  shall  change  tlie  construction  fifty  times.  I  am 
for  adopting  the  words  as  they  are  now  understood  :  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
moved  the  amendment.  I  would  take  the  words  "a  Supreme  Court,"  under  the 
construction  held  by  every  Department  of  the  Federal  Govern ment^tliat  the  "  Su- 
preme Court"  is  a  Constitutional  Court,  and  its  Judges  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress 
itoelf.  If  we  adopt  the  term  under  this  construction,  we  adopt  the  construction  itself; 
and  Uius  the  Court  of  Appeals  becomes  consecrated  as  much  as  the  Supreme  Court 
Off  the  United  States.  And  with  respect  to  the  Inferior  Courts,  change  but  one  word, 
and  your  Constitution  will  be  precisely  the  same,  on  tliis  subject,  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  construction  always  was,  that  Congress  may  change  and 
mbolish  them  at  pleasure ;  and  the  constnu'tion  has  been  acquiesced  in  to  Uie  present 
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time.  By  adopting  the  some  words  with  the  Federal  Constitution  as  to  both  the  Su- 
perior and  Inferior  Courts,  all  difficulty  will  be  avoided  for  all  time  to  come.  Thk 
was  my  sole  reason  for  wishing  to  have  the  amendment  adopted. 

But,  it  seems  that,  because  of  this,  I  am  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Judiciary.  Sir,  if  I  know  myself,  there  is  no  member  of  this  CoDTen- 
tion  more  sincerely  attached  to  that  independence  than  I  am.  But  I  have  no  kUa  of 
making  the  Judiciary  independent  of  the  law.  I  want  a  constitutional  tribunal  which 
the  Legislature  cannot  abolish ;  and  you  get  that,  when  you  get  a  Supreme  Court. 
Wlien  It  is  said  that  every  jud^ent  of  your  Judicial  Department  shall,  if  reqiund, 
be  passed  under  the  revision  oi  this  tribunal,  you  have  got  all  that  ought  to  be  denied. 
If  you  go  beyond  this  rule,  where  are  you  to  stop  ?  If  every  officer  of  every  court  k 
not  to  be  declared  constitutional,  at  what  point  are  you  to  stop  ?  Create  a  fbmm  which 
shall, be  as  distinct  and  independent  a  department  of  your  Government  as  the  Legis- 
lative or  the  Executive.  You  then  have  your  three  great  departments,  and  that  is 
enough.  The  Inferior  Courts  must  be  subject  to  the  Legislative  contioul.  It  tmM 
be  so.  It  always  has  been  so  in  every  country  in  the  world  but  Virginia.  Then  1 
wish  to  know,  wliether  it  is  desirable  that  the  Judges  should  remain  free  fiom  this 
controul  ?  The  gentleman  is  for  allowing  tlie  Legislature  to  act  on  the  tribimal  itself; 
but  he  wants  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Judge.  What  Judge  ?  the  Judes  of 
what  court  ?  When  you  say  that  he  retains  tlie  capacity  to  receive  another  iadiciel 
office,  it  is  saying  nothing :  because  he  would  have  that  capacity  just  as  mncii  if  he 
was  no  Judge  at  all.  It  is  only  to  declare  that  the  Judge  shall  continue  to  reeewe  kis 
salary.  But  for  what?  for  nothing.  If  this  is  necessary  to  secure  the  independence 
of  the  Judiciary,  why,  in  tlie  name  of  Heaven,  let  it  be  so.  Tou  can't  buy  that  in- 
dependence too  dear.  But  you  have  tliat,  when  yen  said  there  shall  be  a  Supreme 
Court.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the  same  thing,  and  it  has  wnihedl 
well :  the  independence  of  tlie  Federal  Judiciary  has  not  been  impaired.  As  to  ihm 
duty  which  a  Judge  is  called  to  perform,  it  certainly  ought  to  influence  the  Leip^fai. 
ture.  It  always  has.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  is  mistaken,  when  he  sejSy 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sinks  the  boat  under  the  Judjge.  Three 
Judges  became  useless ;  but  at  that  precise  period,  tlie  old  system  of  assize  was  got 
up  in  17d0,  and  brought  in,  in  1788 :  and  then  the  Legislature  appointed  the  three 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  be  Judges  of  the  General  Court.  They  ^irere 
so  commissioned,  that  they  might  be  made  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  There 
was  no  obligation  on  the  Legislature  to  elect  these  particular  persons :  but  they  wete 
selected,  because  they  had  been  Judges  :  this  was  the  overruling  motive,  which  pre- 
vailed in  their  election.  I  never  can  agree  to  introduce  into  any  Constitotioii,  a 
principle,  which  virtually  declares,  that  a  sinecure  shall  be  created,  to  support  a  muiy 
witliout  employment,  because  he  has  been  a  Judge.  I  never  will  or  can  •free  to 
create  a  band  of  judicial  pensioners,  call  them  what  you  wiU.  He  who  pnilriiiii  a 
duty,  should  be  paid  for  performing  it ;  and  he  should  not  be  paid,  unless  he  dos0 
perform  it.  I  never  will  consent  to  depart  from  this  rule,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may. 

But,  how  is  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  affected,  by  declaring  that  the  Jtidgi^ 
whose  court  has  been  abolished,  shall  still  retain  his  office  ?  It  is  said,  that  he  '*  sbaQ 
perform  amj  Judicial  duties,  which  the  Legislature  shall  assign  him."  What  now  bo» 
comes  of  his  independence  ?  You  may  not  sink  the  boat  from  under  him,  bat  yo« 
may  pile  up  jurisdiction  to  an^  extent  jrou  please,  till  you  sink  the  Judge,  boat  and 
all.  Here  is  a  Judge  who  resides,  say  in  Accomac :  (one  of  these  Jud^  myosjs, 
not  in  esse,)  and  you  require  him  to  hold  a  court  in  Lee,  or  Monongaha,  two,  three, 
or  four  times  a  year.  Is  not  this  striking  at  his  independence,  as  much  9m  if  joa  to6k. 
away  his  office  f  You  say  he  shall  keep  the  office  j  but,  then,  you  mav  Ja^  upon  igim^ 
any  amount  of  duty  you  choose.  You  have  only  to  suppose  malafiitSf  m  your  Le- 
gislature, (and  the  provisions  in  your  resolution  go  to  the  hypothesis  of  msU/Ues  aad 
Erofess  to  guard  against  it,)  and  your  Judge  is  just  as  much  at  its  mercy,  as  he  woqU 
ave  been  in  the  other  case.  You  have  only  to  suppose  your  Legislature  wicked,  and 
thev  can  destroy  any  Judge  they  please. 

As  to  the  last  clause,  moved  to  be  stricken  out,  by  my  friend  from  Orange,  (Itv. 
Barbour,)  I  would  abandon  my  opinions  respecting  it,  if  I  could  be  satined,  thai 
when  I  have  got  a  Supreme  Court,  I  have  not  got  an  independent  Judiciaiy ;  bat  I 
know  that  I  have  it,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Federal  Constitution  for  forty  yean  ;  I 
want  no  more,  and  no  better. 
Mr.  Marshall  rejoined : 

I  trust  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apologj  fiv 
my  agam  troubling  tlie  Committee.     Some  observations  have  fallen  from  the  gfeille 
man  from  Norfolk^  which  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  notice.     The  genUeman  Ihs 
said,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  Department,  that  the 
wh«^*^ik    •^^^"P'^®'"®  ^^""^  ^  independent :  and  that  there  is  no  oonntiT  on  eaath. 


«i,i,-"    .,      .-J — r'-^*""  v^vu.i  wo  «iiucpoiiut«jii. ;  ana  luac  uiere  is  no  oounnr  on  earth. 
wnore  the  mdependence  of  the  Judges  of  the  other  courts  is  secured.    I  wiD  lalS 
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MtD  to  the  coimtry  with  which  I  am  best  acquahited — I  mean  Great  Britain.  What 
ii  the  Sapreme  Court  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  the  House  of  Lords.  And  are  not  the 
Jad^  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  independent?  Do  they  not  hold  their  office 
dunag  good  behaviour  ?  Yet  these  are  Inferior  Courts.  I  do  not  know  so  well  the 
eondition  of  other  countries  in  this  respect;  but,  I  believe  the  independence  of  the 
courts  is  preserved  in  France. 

The  independence  of  all  those  who  try  causes  between  man  and  man,  and  between 
E  man  and  his  Grovemment,  can  be  mamtained  onlj  by  the  tenure  of  their  office.  Is 
not  their  independence  preserved  under  the  present  system  f  None  can  doubt  it. 
Such  an  idea  was  never  heard  of  in  Virginia,  as  to  remove  a  Judge  from  office.  You 
may  impose  upon  him  any  duty  you  please.  You  may  say,  that  me  Court  of  Appeals 
shall  sit  eveiy  day,  from  the  first  of  Januaiy  to  the  last  of  December.  The  Judge  of 
a  County  Court  may  be  called  on  to  perform  his  duty  on  the  bench  for  a  whole  year. 
Yet  be  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  Legislature  can  have  no  motive  to  impose  unreasonable  duties  on  a  Judge — he 
may  be  required  to  do  all  he  can  do,  and  he  can  do  no  more.  If  the  Judges  in  com- 
mission are  incompetent  to  the  duty  which  is  to  be  performed,  the  Legislature  will 
create  more  Judges  :  it  is  within  the  ordinary  province  of  Legislative  action.  Their 
independence  is  not  impaired  by  their  being  required  to  do  all  they  can.  This  is  their 
acknowledged  duty. 

We  have  heard  about  sinecures  and  Judicial  pensioners.  Sir,  the  weight  of  such 
terms  is  well  known  here.  To  avoid  creating  a  sinecure,  you  take  away  a  man's  du- 
ties, when  he  wishes  them  to  remain— you  take  away  the  duty  of  one  man,  and  give 
it  to  another :  and  this  is  a  sinecure.  What  is  this  in  substance  but  saying,  that  there  is 
no  such  thine  as  Judicial  independence.^  You  may  take  a  Judge's  duties  away,  and 
then  discard  Mm.  What  is  this  but  saying,  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
no  such  thing  as  Judicial  independence  ?,  The  gentleman  says,  he  is  a  great  friend 
to  an  independent  Judiciary,  and  his  friendship  extends  to  the  Supreme  Court  only. 
The  whole  circuit  duty  is  now  in  the  Inferior  Courts :  would  he  be  very  willing  to 
transfer  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  ?  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer  but  in  the  nega- 
tive. He  would  then  have  the  whole  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  entrusteato 
Judffes,  removable  from  office  by  the  Legislature  at  its  pleasure.  What  would  then 
be  the  condition  of  the  court,  should  the  Legislature  prosecute  a  man,  with  an  ear- 
nest wish  to  convict  him  ?  But  more.  The  great  mass  of  controversy  existing  in  the 
Commonwealth,  must  always  be  decided  in  tlie  Inferior  Courts.  We  had  an  exam- 
ple in  the  Old  General  Court.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  giving  original 
jurisdiction  to  an  Appellate  Court?  Such  a  mass  of  causes  accumulated  in  that 
court,  that  the  CToat  grand-son  of  no  man  then  living,  would  have  seen  llie  trial  of  the 
buit  cause  on  the  docKet.  This  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence :  business  will  ac- 
cumulate to  an  extent,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  pass  through.  The  Inferior  Courts 
■  will,  therefore,  try  the  great  mass  of  causes,  and  reserve  an  appeal  on  questions  of 
faiw.  The  gentleman  would  leave  all  these  Judges  unprotected  by  the  Constitution. 
He  declares  himself  a  friend  to  Judicial  independence,  and  gives  independence  to 
those  only,  who  have  no  criminal  jurisdiction.     I  understand  by  Judicial  indepen- 


officer  ?    Would  he  liken  the  Judges  to  them  ? 

Will  the  gentleman  recollect,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  administration  of  justice, 
Judges  of  capacity,  and  of  legal  knowledge  are  indispensable  ?  And  how  is  he  to 
gtit  them  ?    How  are  such  men  to  be  drawn  off  from  a  lucrative  practice  ?     Will  any 

Sontleman  of  the  profession,  whose  practice  will  secure  him  a  comfortable  indepen- 
ence,  leave  that  practice,  and  come  to  take  an  office,  which  may  be  taken  from  Iiim 
tli«  next  day  ?  You  may  invite  them,  but  they  will  not  come.  You  may  elect  them, 
but  they  will  not  accent  the  appointment.  You  don't  give  salaries  that  will  draw  re- 
BDCWtable  men,  unless  by  the  certainty  of  permanence  connected  with  them.  But,  if 
tney  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  wiU  any  lawyer  of  diatinclion  come  upon  your 
bench.'  No,  Sur.  I  have  always  thought,  from  my  earliest  youth  till  now,  that  the 
iprcatest  scourge  an  angry  Heaven  ever  inflicted  upon  an  ungrateful  and  a  sinning 
people,  was  an  ignorant,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  Judiciary.  Will  you  draw  down 
this  curse  upon  Virginia  ?  Our  ancestora  thought  so :  we  thought  so  till  very  lately ; 
and  I  trust  tne  vote  of  this  day  will  shew  that  we  think  so  still. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  and  decided  in  the 
iia|mtiTe. — ^Ayes  29,  Noes  56. 
CMiT'  Madison,  no.) 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Barbour,  Mr.  Stanard 
moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  the  word  "  Supreme"  before  Court  of  Appeals.  Which 
«raa  agreed  to. 
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The  qaestion  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Barbour's  tmendment,  an4  diddod  iB  t^ 

ne^tive. — Ayes  36,  Noes  53. 

(Mr.  Madison,  no.) 

So  the  Committee  resolved  to  retain  the  following  clause:  .         .   ,    . 

«*  No  modification  or  aboliaon  of  any  court,  shall  be  construed  to  depnTe  wn^  Jttdg« 
thereof  of  his  office ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Judicial  duties  whiA  thft  Le- 
gislature may  assign  him."  ,    , .  j  ■    r 

The  printing  ofthe  various  amendments,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  C 
tee  ofthe  Whole,  having  been  ordered,  the  Committee  rose,  and  the  Uoiwe  i 
Rtely  adjourned  .- 


SATURDAY,  Dbckmber  12, 1889. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rav.  Mr. 
Lee  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Mercer  saiu  it  was  with  unfeigned  regret,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  tbared 
by  the  Convention,  that  he  rose  to  announce  the  resignation  of  his  venerable  triend 
and  colleague,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  as  President  of  this  body.  His  present  indisporilkm 
rendered  him  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  situation,  and  he  felt  it  his  dxOj 
to  his  constituents  to  tender  his  resignation. 

Mr.  M.  presented  to  the  President  pro.  tern.  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  the  fbUowing  fctt«r : 

Sir — My  indisposition  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to  perform  my  duttes,  eiciier 
as  presiding  officer,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  I  owe  it  to  that  body,  to  my 
constituents,  and  to  tlie  Commonwealth,  to  resign  ray  seat,  to  enable  my  coUes^oes 
to  devolve  on  some  other  person  the  duties  that  1  am  prevented  from  performing. 

1  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  grateful  sense  ofthe  generous  con- 
fidence of  my  constituents,  evinced  by  their  election  of  me  to  the  important  trust,  mad 
of  their  support  of  me  in  the  course  that  my  conscientious  convictions  have  indneed 
me  to  take  in  the  execution  of  that  trust,  though  it  difiered  in  some  degree  with  the 
sentiments  they  had  entertained. 

For  the  distinction  with  which  I  have  been  honored  by  the  Convention,  by  its  ejec- 
tion of  me  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  1  have  already  offered  my  gmtefol  ao- 
knowled^ents,  and  I  beg  again  to  tender  them,  and  to  add,  that  as  a  testimony  of 
approbation  of  my  conduct  in  the  many  important  trusts  I  have  held,  under  the  Siate 
and  Federal  Ctovemments,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  sonrce  of  con- 
solation to  me  to  the  latest  moment  of  my  life. 

In  separating  myself  from  the  Convention,  I  cannot  refrain  fiom  the  expre«oo  of 
my  ardent  and  anxious  hopes,  tliat  the  result  of  its  deliberations  may  corre^nrnd  widi 
the  expectations  so  fondly  cherished  before  its  session  commenced ;  and  that  a  Consti- 
tution will  be  framed  Uiat  will  secure  the  rights  and  protect  the  interests  of  all,  oom- 
mand  the  public  approbation,  and  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  ofthe  Stete. 

I  beg  you  to  tender  to  the  members  of  the  Convention  individuaJlv,  my  roost  pe- 
spectful  salutations,  and  to  be  assured  ofthe  high  esteem  with  which  lam,  yoor  moat 
obedient  servant, 

JAM£S  MONROE. 
To  PH1I.IP  P.  Barbour,  Esq.  > 

President  ofthe  Cotwention,     > 

This  letter,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  observed  that  the  resignation  ofthe  late  President  oC  the  Con- 
vention rendered  it  necessary  that  another  should  be  elected;  and  he  mnda  that 
motion. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  having  relinquished  the  Chair  to  Mr.  Fitzhu^, 

Mr.  Gordon  nominated  Philip  P.  Barbour,  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  appointed  Tnm- 
dent  of  this  body. 

No  other  candidate  being  nominated,  it  was  determined  to  dispense  with  the  ifar- 
malit^  of  a  ballot,  and  the  question  being  put,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barboor  was 
unanunously  concurred  in,  and  he  was  appointed  President  ofthe  ConTantioo. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  moved  the  following  resolution : 
J*  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  entertain  a  hirfi  sense  of  the  patriotic  seal  aid 
ahihtjr  manifested  by  their  foUow-citixen,  James  Monroe,  in  the  various  pnUk  illa- 
tions m  which  he  has  acted;  and  sympathise  with  hun  in  the  dimnsatioB  which  kw 
d«pr»Ted  them  of  his  services  as  President  of  this  body." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  so  entered  on  the  Joonal. 
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Tbe  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Chair,  and 
.  on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  report,  together  ¥nth  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself,  having  been  read,  the  reaoln- 
tions  were  considered  ^erutfm. 

The  first  r^olution  is  in  the  following  words : 

**  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  a  mode  in  which  future  amendments  shall  be 
made  therein." 

Mr.  Johnson  observing,  that  afler  much  reflection,  he  had  come  to  the  condusioa 
that  it  was  better  to  leave  the  amending  power  in  the  hands  of  the  creating  power, 
with  a  view  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Cmnmittee,  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  **■  Re- 
solved.'* 

Mr.  Doddri<2ge,  speaking  for  the  county  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  with  the  sentunents 
of  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  said  that  very  great  disappointment  would  be  ex- 
perienced there,  if  the  new  Constitution  should  contain  no  provision  for  its  being 
amended  as  the  changing  and  progressive  state  of  society  should  demand.  He  was 
aware  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  inffbduce 
some  provitton  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Nicholas  thouffht  it  was  better  to  let  the  resolution  be  passed  over  for  the  pie- 
sent,  until  they  should  see  whether  any  new  Constitution  could  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Powell  agreed  in  this  view,  and  opposed  the  motion  to  strike  out. 

Afler  some  further  conversation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  Mr.  Johnson  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

''  Resolved,  That  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  present  Constitution  onght  to  be 
stricken  oat,  and  that  an  introductory  clause  adapted  to  the  amended  Constitution,  be 
substitated  in  lieu  thereof." 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested  that  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  resolution,  must  depend  oa 
the  fibct  whether  an  entirely  new  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted,  as  a  whole,  to  tha 

rple,  or  whether  the  existing  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  with  amendments^ 
the  latter  case,  there  could  be  no  need  of  striking  out  the  preamble;  in  the  for<^ 
■ler,  it  would  have  an  odd  and  incongruous  appearance. 

The  preamble  of  the  existing  Constitution,  was  then  read  at  the  Clerk's  table. 

It  was  agreed  to  pass  by  this  resolution  for  the  present. 

Tbe  third  resolntion  was  then  read  as  follows : 

'<  Resohed,  That  the  twelAh,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  sections  of  the  pre« 
mtmt  Constitution  ought  to  be  stricken  out,  as  no  longer  necessary." 

No  amendment  bemg  proposed. 

The  fourth  resolntion  was  read,  viz : 

<<  Resohed,  That  the  fireedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  ought  to  be  held  sacred^ 
aad  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

No  amendment  being  offered. 

The  fifVh  re^lution  was  then  read  in  the  words  following: 

^  Resolved,  That  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  created  or  granted,  and  no  person 
holding  any  ofiice  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  King,. 
Prince,  or  foreign  State,  shall  hold  any  office  under  this  State." 

Mr.  Leigh  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  general  principle  of  policy  now  laid 
down,  bat  could  not  consent  to  its  universality.  He  had  supposed  mat  there  were 
few  persons  more  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  General  Government  than  he  was ; 
but,  fi>r  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  present  provisions  of  law  went  far  enough.  Ho 
tliought  there  might  be  sucn  a  thing  as  an  unreasonable  jealousy  of  that  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  a  clause  whose  extent,  as  it  now  stood,  would  af- 
fect ail  justices  of  the  peace  and  militia  officers,  so  as  to  render  them  ineli^ble  to 
Congress,  and  might  even  raise  a  question  whether  counsel  temporarily  acting  for 
the  United  States  in  their  professional  capacity,  would  not,  in  like  manner,  be  dis- 
qualified. He  was  in  fiivor  of  leaving  tiie  entire  subject  to  the  Legislature.  As 
to  that  claose  of  the  resolution  which  had  respect  to  tiUes  of  nobility,  any  body  might 
have  it  for  him ;  he  felt  perfect  indifierence  whether  it  was  out  or  m. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  "  United 
States  or." 

Mr.  Taylor,  after  some  commendatory  remarks  on  the  proviso  contained  in  the  Act 
<if  Assembly  on  this  subject,  moved  that  it  be  inserted  by  way  of  amendment.  It  ki 
in  the  yroroB  following : 

<'  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  prevent  meni« 
bers  of  Conmss  &om  sittmg  as  County  Court  magistrates,  or  fix»m  holding  offices  in 
the  mUitia,  &  so  as  to  exclude  any  person  receiving  a  pension  firom  the  United  States, 
in  consequence  of  any  wound  received  in  war,  firom  any  office  under  this  Common- 
weakb,  on  account  of  sach  pension ',  or,  so  as  to  create  any  exclusion  whatsoever,  of 
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militia  offieen  or  soldien,  on  acootmt  of  the  recompense  they  may  reoelte  fiom  the 
United  Spates,  when  c«Jled  out  into  actual  duty." 

Mr.  Powell,  concurring  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Leiffh,  moved  to  amend  the  reeolittion 
by  striking  out  the  word  "  Resolved"  (in  effect  to  destroy  it.) 

The  Chair  decided  that  motions  to  improve  took  precedence  of  a  motion  to  dedroy. 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested,  that  few  if  any  of  the  Constitutions  adopted  by  other  States 
of  the  Union  contained  any  reference  to  the  United  States'  Government  at  aH;  but 
were  so  framed  as  to  remain  entire  and  unaffected  if  that  Government  were  to  cette 
to  exist.  He  was  as  httle  a  friend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  looked  to  soth 
an  event  with  as  unfeigned  and  deep-felt  a  horror  as  any  other  man ;  bot,  he  never- 
theless  approved  of  such  a  form  for  the  State  Constitutions.  One  mat  end  to  be  at- 
tained by  It,  was,  to  enable  a  State  to  sustain  itself  as  a  distinct  and  perfect  Govern- 
ment, even  amidst  all  the  anarchy  produced  by  so  calamitous  an  event,  as  a  forcibU 
dissolution  of  the  Federal  Union.  The  defimtion  of  the  term  *<  offi(^'*  bad  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  Legislature.  It  was  not  easy  legally  to  distin^nisli 
an  "  ofl&ce"  from  a  "  trust,"  as  relating  to  this  subject.  It  was  at  one  time  voted  that 
a  situation  in  the  Board  of  Public  Works  was  not  an  office,  and  members  of  that 
Board  were  allowed  to  serve  and  did  serve  in  Congress.  The  decision  was  after- 
wards otherwise.  So  of  prosecutor  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  gentleman  from 
Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  who  had  once  held  that  situation  while  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  this  State,  had  contended  that  it  was  an  office,  and  wished  to  make  it  a 
ground  of  resignation. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  point  of  precedence  between  the  several  motions^ 

Mr.  Leiffh  opoosed  the  motion  of  his  colleague  (Mr.  Taylor,)  contending  that  thm 
resolution  left  alone,  would  not  go  as  far  as  the  resolution  with  the  proviso  im»eried. 
The  resolution  spoke  ol  "  offices'*  only;  the  statute,  of  *^ places'*  as  weiJ  as  offices; 
and  the  latter  excluded  a  man  who  received  any  "  emolument**  from  the  General 
Government,  whether  he  held  an  office  under  it  or  not.  But  if  the  Constitution  once 
fixed  a  disqualification,  the  law  could  neither  increase  nor  diminish  it.  He  contended 
that  a  citizen  of  Virginia  might  receive  emolument  from  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  be  as  perfectly  independent  of  that  Government  as  could  be  imagiaed 
or  desired.  He  referred,  for  illustration,  to  temporary  mail-contractors :  the  profit 
they  receive,  purged  them  from  the  charge  of  dependence:  but  those  who  were  per- 
manently employed  as  mail-contractors,  stood  in  a  different  relation.  It  would  not, 
he  believed,  exclude  counsel  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  pro  hoc  cits. 

Mr.  Taylor  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Leigh).  It 
was  with  great  diffidence  that  he  ventured  to  differ  from  him  at  any  time,  but  uie  best 
opinion  he  had  been  able  to  form  was,  that  if  the  resolution,  with  the  proviso  he  pro- 
posed to  annex  to  it,  should  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  would 
not  be  inhibited  from  extending  the  disqualification  beyond,  though  it  could  not  re- 
trench it  within  the  limit  set  by  that  instmment  For  the  same  reason  that  the  Le- 
gislature had  a  right  to  create  the  present  disqualification,  it  miffht  extend  it,  just  as 
if  there  were  no  Constitutional  provision  upon  the  subj|ect.  They  could  not  confi^r 
the  capacity  of  holding  office,  but  they  were  not  restramed  from  creating  an  incapa- 
city beyond  what  the  Constitution  declares.  He  had  wished  to  see  the  proviso  ma4» 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  because  he  viewed  it  as  important  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  that  offices  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  held  under  it  and 
the  State  Governments  at  the  same  time.  None  could  be  more  sincerely  a  friend  to 
that  Government  than  he  was,  so  long  as  it  remained  within  its  own  legitimate 
sphere  and  sought  only  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established :  and  beUevinfi'  as  be 
did,  that  all  the  rich  blessings  which  had  been  hoped  for,  would  be  realised  uom  ite 
operation,  he  was  desirous,  as  its  best  safeguard,  to  prevent  its  interference  beyond 
its  own  appropriate  limits.  As  the  Legislature  had  thought,  and  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  believed,  continued  to  think,  Uiat  offices  under  lK>th  Governments  should  not 
be  in  the  same  hands,  and,  it  was  probable,  that  the  Legislature  would  continue  the 
same  incapacity  that  now  existed,  he  should  vote  for  the  insertion  of  the  proviso  sad 
its  permanent  mcorporation  in  the  Constitution.  He  thought  that  offices  under  the 
two  Governments,  were  sufficiently  distinct — and  as  long  as  they  could  not  be  held 
by  the  same  person,  he  apprehended  no  danger  that  the  General  Government  would 
accumulate  more  power  than  was  consistent  with  a  preservation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  He  hoped  both  would  exist  happily  together  through  all  time.  At  a& 
events,  from  the  temper  which,  at  present,  seemed  to  actuate  both  the  Ijegislatnre 
and  the  people  of  the  State,  he  was  warranted  to  expect  that  such  might  long  be  the 
case.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to  foresee  what  chang^  of  opinion 
might  take  place :  and  the  danger  to  both  Governments  would  certainly  be  ^m^ 
should  that  spirit  expire.  It  was  with  the  utmost  good  will  toward  the  Federal  Gor- 
emment,  that  he  offered  the  amendment,  seeking  to  strengthen,  not  to  hnpair  it,  to 
preserve,  not  to  destroy.  '  o  e        »  j 
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Mr.  Doddridge  next  addressed  the  Committee : 

1  will  briefly  assign  to  the  Committee,  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  proviso,  and  in 
fkyour  of  my  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  the  safest  course  in  all  legislation,  is,  to 
take  care  to  have  the  text  of  a  resolution  or  section,  so  framed,  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  in  its  meaning,  nor  ambiguity  of  construction,  so  as  to  render  the  savings,  usu- 
ally found  in  a  proviso,  unnecessary.  This  course,  commonly  avoids  the  doubts  and 
ditficulties  of  construction,  resulting  from  comparing  the  text  with  the  proviso,  and 
expounding  them  together.  If  the  proviso  should  be  rejected,  and  my  amendment 
prevail,  the  result  will  be,  that  it  will,  as  heretofore,  be  left  to  every  future  Assembly 
to  determine,  whether,  and  how  far,  it  is  necessary  to  disqualify  persons  holding  of- 
fice under  the  United  States,  from  holding  an  office  under  this  State.  And  this  is  a 
power,  which  may  be  safely  left  with  Assemblies  to  exercise  or  not,  as  they  may  think 
politic,  under  existing  and  changing  circumstances. 

The  opinion  I  entertain  on  this  head,  is  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  urge 
from  the  time  this  Convention  met,  and  will  continue  to  urge,  until  its  labours  shall 
terminate.  That  opinion  is  this,  that  the  exercise  of  no  power  should  be  inhibited 
to  future  Legislatures,  except  such  as  it  would  be  impolitic  and  immoral  to  exercise, 
at  any  future  time,  and  under  any  possible  circumstances.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the 
establishment  of  a  particular  religious  sect — passing  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  These  powers  ought  never  to  be  exercised. 
Their  exercise  would  be  immoral  and  impolitic,  at  any  time,  and  under  any  possible 
circumstances.  I  would,  therefore,  inhibit  their  exercise  forever.  Other  powers,  and 
among  them,  the  disqualification  in  question,  are  not  of  that  character,  rublic  secu- 
rity may  require,  and  sound  morahty  admit,  their  exercise  at  one  time,  and  not  at 
another;  and  these  times  and  circumstances,  may  safely  be  left  with  the  Legis- 
Jatore,  as  they  now  are. 

The  report  will  then  shew,  that  the  proviso  was  rejected,  and  the  amendment 
adopted. 

Mr.  Summers  acknowledged  that  a  due  deme  of  jealouinr  as  to  the  encroachmento 
of  the  General  Crovernment  was  salutary  and  proper,  but  thought  it  might  be  carried 
to  very  inconvenient  lengths,  and  would  then  produce  mischievous  consequences.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  present 
statutory  provision  was  approved  by  the  people — it  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
part  of  the  State.  It  carried  that  unreasonable  jealousy  into  all  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  to  the  General  Government.  A  contract  to  carry,  or  to  distribute  the  mail, 
deprived  a  man  of  all  ri^ht  to  office  under  the  State,  from  whence  great  inconve^ 
^  nience  was  experienced  m  the  West.  The  most  respectable  and  trust-worthy  men 
in  every  county  were  justices  of  the  peace — all  these  men  were  excluded  from  having 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  which  consequently  fell  into  hands 
much  less  worthy  of  trust,  and  thus  the  interests  of  the  Post  Office  Department^  so 
vitally  important  to  the  whole  community,  were  put  at  hazard.  He  was  for  leaving 
the  matter  to  Legislative  discretion,  and  they  were  much  more  likely  to  err  on  the 
side  of  extreme  caution  than  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Coalter  was  in  favour  of  the  amendment  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be 
kept  before  the  Committee.  No  man  could  tell  how  far  the  Federal  Government,  by 
a  construction  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  amendments  to  it,  might  come  to  operate  on 
the  local  concerns  of  tlie  States.  Should  the  power  of  carrying  on  Internal  Im- 
provements within  the  States  be  given  by  an  amendment  of  tlie  Federal  Constitution 
to  that  Government,  there  would,  he  foresaw,  be  a  need  of  such  a  clause  as  was  now 
proposed  to  be  inserted.  This  would  not  impede  nor  hasten  the  adoption  of  such 
amendment.  He  did  not  know,  for  his  part,  how  far  the  General  Government  might 
be  disposed  to  extend  its  hands  into  their  houses,  and  their  bed-chambers,  and  their 
kneading-troughs,  and  every  where  else.  A  repeal  of  the  existing  law  would  go  fax 
to  pave  a  way  for  them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  believed  that  all  wisdom  and 
all  prudence  resided  in  any  Legislative  body  in  tlie  country,  and  he  thought  that  some 
judicious  plan  should  be  interposed  to  guard  against  breakers  ahead. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  a  few  observations  would  suffice  to  convince  the  Committee 
that  the  present  proposal  was  an  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  extreme  jealousy 
was  often  blind,  and  like  "  vaulting  ambition,"  sometimes  "  o'erleaped  itself  and  fell 
on  t'other  side."  He  referred  to  that  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  relates  to 
this  subject,  and  which  he  said  had  obviously  been  the  result  of  extreme  jealousy, 
lest  the  interests  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  should  be  improperly  mingledj 
in  which  case  those  of  the  stronger  Government  would  always  be  sure  to  predominate. 
He  did  not  find  fault  with  the  sentiment,  but  disapproved  of  the  shape  which  it  now 
proposed  to  assume,  because  the  measure  proposed,  would  have  the  certain  tendency 
to  produce  the  very  evil  sought  to  be  avoided.  There  was  no  proposition  which  he 
thought  would  more  readily  command  the  assent  of  reflecting  minds  than  this,  that 
as  far  as  practicable,  it  was  desirable  that  the  functions  of  the  General  Government 
slioold  be  exercised  through  organs  appointed  by,  and  pertaining  to,  the  State  Gov- 
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erninent.    Thitf  was  the  most  effectoal  safeffuard  agrainst  the  absorl^g  f nflaence  of 
the  Greneral  Government:  it  would  cause  mat  power  to  look  to  the  Gerernments  of 
the  States  for  its  own  wholesome  and  efficient  operation,  and  prevent  the  vast  maae 
of  patronage  which  must  otherwise  grow  out  of  the  appointment  of  all  the  hosts  of 
functionaries  that  must  be  spread  over  the  whole  country.     He  here  referred  to  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  and  the  obligation  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  seek  out,  apprehend,  try,  convict  and  punish  offenders.     He  then  went 
on  to  shew  that  this  would  be  in  a  great  degree  imoracticable  without  the  aid  of  jva- 
tices  of  the  peace  acting  under  State  authority.     Unless  they  were  allowed  to  laana 
their  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  accused,  cnmes  against  the  Uakm 
might  be  committed  with  mipunity.-   But  should  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  proposed 
proviso  be  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  the  moment  a  justice  did  this,  he  kiet  lus 
office,  and  his  office  being  forfeited,  the  validity  of  his  warrant  was  destroyed.     His 
only  remedy  then  would  oe  to  call  in  a  host  of  United  States'  justices  for  the  purpose 
of  issuing  initiatory  process  and  carrying  the  laws  into  effect.  Mr.  S.  adverted  to  the 
mistaken  impression  which  had  for  a  short  time  prevailed  in  the  Legislature,  where 
it  was  at  first  strenuously  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  withhold  this  action  on  Uie  pot 
of  State  functionaries,  by  way  of  guarding  against  Federal  influence  and  interference^ 
but  the  delusion  had  speedily  been  dissipated.    The  question,  whether  under  the  ex- 
isting  law,  a  magistrate  does  not  forfeit  his  office  by  so  far  executing  a  trust  under  the 
United  States'  Government,  as  to  issue  process  for  that  Government,  had  not  yet  been 
tried ;  should  it  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  greatest  degree  of  private  die! use 
must  ensue,  as  the  title  of  much  real  estate  depended  on  the  vahdity  of  the  ^ct  of  a 
justice  in  taJdng  the  privy  examination  of  a,  feme  covert. 

He  had  known  a  case  of  utter  ruin  produced  by  a  justice  having  inadrerteiitJy 
taken  such  an  examination  afler  receiving  the  appointment  of  a  petty  rost  Office  not 
worth  six  dollars  a  year.  The  amendment  would  destrov  the  existing  facilities  of 
giving  special  bail  m  the  counties,  without  coming  all  the  way  to  Richmond.  H 
would  prevent  the  use  of  any  of  the  jails  of  the  States  for  United  States'^  crimiBals, 
and  thus  oblige  the  General  €k>vemment  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  erec- 
tion of  prisons,  and  in  providing  all  the  necessary  officers  to  attend  them.  If  a  State 
jailor  should  take  a  fee,  it  would  be  <<  emolument"  under  the  General  Government: 
so  he  must  guard  the  Federal  prisoners  for  nothing  or  not  guard  them  at  all.  It  would 
prevent  the  summoning  of  Federal  juries ;  for,  every  juryman,  who  should  receire  a 
fee  fVom  the  United  States  would  be  incapable  of  any  office  under  the  Slate.  He 
could  go  on  till  night  in  tracing  out  such  consequences.  He  hoped  the  amendment 
would  not  prevail :  all  that  was  necessary,  was  to  exclude  from  State  employment  all  • 
who  should  hold  offices  of  emolument  under  the  United  States*  Government. 

Mr.  Taylor  said,  he  was  far  firom  supposing  that  the  amendment  would  make  tiie 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  exactly  what  Uiey  ought  to  be,  or  the  best  that  poeeiblj 
could  be ',  but  he  wished  the  subject  to  be  retained  before  the  Committee,  suoject  to 
the  suggestions  of  gentlemen  who  would  improve  it.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Stanard,  he 
thought  it  a  very  curious  thing,  seeing  the  provisions  of  the  proviso  had  been  passnil 
as  &r  back  as  1788,  that  none  of  the  many  formidable  consequences  enumerated  bj 
the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  had  as  yet  grown  out  of  it.  It  was  now  the  lavr 
of  the  land,  as  much  as  if  it  were  in  the  Constitution — and  yet  none  of  these  things  liad 
happened.  The  justices  issued  their  warrants,  the  jailors  took  their  fees,  the  jniiea 
performed  their  duty,  and  all  things  went  on  very  smoothly.  As  to  justices  pitilcts»> 
ing  to  act  afler  their  office  was  vacated  by  law,  no  law  nor  Constitution  either  co?ild 
provide  against  the  consequences.  But  he  could  not  agree  tliat  the  issuing  of  a  jua- 
tice's  warrant  was  exercising  any  trust  under  the  Umted  States.  A  justice  had  a 
right  under  the  common  law  to  apprehend  persons  charged  with  crime,  and  tranaaut 
them  to  the  place  where  they  could  be  tried.  He  was  acting  under  the  Conunon* 
wealth  and  not  under  the  Federal  Government.  Such  was  the  common  erinsa 
construction  of  the  law— and  why  not  of  the  same  words,  if  in  the  ConstitutioB? 
But  to  prevent  all  doubt,  the  proviso  could  be  modified. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Taylor's  amendment,  it  was  rejected — Ayea  1<SL 

The  question  was  Uien  put  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  and  decided  in  &•  af- 
firmative— Ayes  41,  Noes  39. 

So  the  Committee  agreed  to  strike  out  the  words  <'  United  States  or,**  confining  1^^ 
prohibition  to  offices  under  foreign  Governments. 

The  sixth  resolution,  being  literally  tlie  some  as  the  ninth  resolution  of  the  Leffia* 
lative  Committee,  and  which  has  been  adopted  (relating  to  the  fireedom  of  reU|rioB) 
was  stricken  out. 

The  Committee  then  again  took  up  the  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Comniittaa. 

Mr.  Claiborne  moved  to  strike  out  the  second  resolution  and  insert  in  Uen  tbetvof 
the  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  a  Privy  Council  or  CouncU  of  State,  consistinr  of 
TOUT  members,  to  be  chosen  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  to  aMst  in  U 
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adminjfltntion  of  Goyenunent ;  one  of  whom  shall  h%  chosen  from  the  coontiy  West 
of  the  Allegh&ny  Mountains ;  one  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains ;  one  from  the  country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  the  head  of 
Tide-water ',  and  one  from  the  country  between  the  head  or  Tide- water  and  liie  At- 
lantic. They  shall  annually  choose  out  of  their  own  body  a  President,  who,  in  case 
of  the  death,  inability  or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Grovemment, 
shall  act  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  Three  members  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and 
their  advice  and  proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  by  the  members 
present,  to  any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent,  and  to  be  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly,  when  called  for  by  them.  They  may  appoint  their  own  Clerk; 
wh&  shall  have  a  salary  fixed  by  law,  and  shall  take  an  oath  of^  secrecy  in  such  mat- 
ters as  he  shall  be  required  or  directed  to  conceal.  A  sum  of  money  shall  be  appro- 
priated by  law  and  divided  annually  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  atten- 
dance; and  they  shall  be  incapable  durinfr  their  continuance  m  office  of  sitting  in 
either  House  of  Assembly.  Tne  two  members  who  receive  the  smallest  number  of 
votes  shall  go  out  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  be  ineligible  for  the  three  next,  and 
the  remaining  two,  at  the  end  of  three  years  thereafter ;  and  be  ineligible  for  the  same 
period  of  three  years.  These  vacancies,  as  well  as  those  occasioned  by  death  or  in- 
capacity, shall  l>e  filled  by  new  elections,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  re- 
strictions.*' 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  called  for  a  division  of  the  question ;  and  it  was  divided  accordingly. 
Whereupon,  the  question  being  put  on  striking  out,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative — 
Ayes  34,  Noes  48. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  the  following  supplementary  amendments  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Report,  were  agreea  to : 

"  First,  That  the  term  of  the  Governor's  office,  shall  commence  on  the  first  da^  of 
January,  succeeding  his  election,  or  on  such  other  day,  as  the  Legislature  may  from 
time  to  time  designate :  Second,  That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  be  elected  in 
the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  term,  with  the  €k>vernor: 
Third,  That  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- Grovemor,  shall  be  chosen  from  such  per- 
sons only,  as  are  native  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  have  been  citizens  of  the  State,  during  the  five  years  immediately 
precetUng  the  election  -^  Fourth,  That  both  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
shall  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  to  be  determined  by  law,  and  to  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished,  during  the  term  for  which  they  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  they  shall  be  liable  to  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  for  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  Fiflh,  Resolved f  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Governor  to  execute  or  cause  to  be  executed  all  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
-wealth — to  communicate  to  the  Legislature  at  every  session,  the  condition  of  the 
State,  and  to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expe- 
dient. He  shall  also  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
State — shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Legislature,  when  in  his  opinion  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  may  require  it — to  fill  vacancies  occurring  during  the  recess  of  the 
Legislature,  in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in  the  Legislative  body ; 
and  to  conduct  either  in  person,  or  by  such  agents  as  the  Legislature  may  designate, 
all  negotiations  and  correspondence  with  other  and  foreign  States."         ^ 

Mr.  Idercer  now  called  up  a  resolution  sometime  since  offisred  by  him,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  ,   ,         /.  • 

«  Resolved,  That  all  taxes  on  lands,  slaves  and  horses,  shall  be  founded  on  a  fair  as- 
sessment of  their  value  ;  that  no  one  of  these  subjects  shall  be  taxed  separately  from 
the  other  two,  and  that  when  taxed,  the  same  rate  shall  be  charged  and  levied 
upon  all." 

In  a  brief  explanation  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Mercer  stated  his  estimate  of  the 
present  value  of  lands  in  the  Commonwealth  to  be  ninety  millions  of  dollars:  slaves 
sixty-seven  and  a  half  millions  :  and  horses  thirteen  and  a  half  millions.  The  sup- 
posed disparity  of  taxation  between  lands  and  slaves  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  stated  his  intention  to  offer  the  following  as  a  substitute  : 

"  Resolved,  l^hnt  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  impose  taxes,  ought  to  be  so 
limited  as  to  prohibit  the  imposition  on  property,  either  real  or  person^,  of  any  other 
than  an  ad  valorem  tax  :  and  that,  in  apportioning  this  tax,  either  for  State  or  county 
purposes,  the  lands,  the  slaves,  the  horses,  and  dl  Uie  other  visible  property  of  each 
individual  in  the  community,  (except  household  furniture,  wearing  apoarel,  and  such 
other  articles  of  property  as  may  be  exempted  by  law,)  ought  to  be  valued  and  taxed 
in  proportion  to  their  value :  Provided,  funcever,  That  no  individual,  whose  taxable 
property  does  not  exceed  in  value  dollars,  shall  be  subject  to  any  property  tax 

whatever;  .Ond provided,  nwreover,  That  the  Le^skture  may  hnpose  on  all  prof^ 
sions  and  occupations  usually  resorted  to  for  support  or  profit,  such  tax  as  may  D« 
deemed  reasonable." 
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Mr  F.  said,  his  object  was  to  tax  the  entire  capital  of  the  community ;  that  of  Mr. 
M.  to  tax  only  lands,  slaves  and  horees.  His  plan  had  been  tried  m  BlaiTlnkd,  and 
sncceeded  to  entire  satisfaction.  ,       ,  ^  , .  j        *    u  jcj     ^ 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  the  gentleman  had  misapprehended  his  amendmenlr-il  om  not 
confine  taxation  at  all,  but  proposed  a  certain  ratio  between  these  three  m  Present 
subjects  for  it;  being  designed  as  a  guaranty  against  the  disproportionale  tazHion  of 

After  a  few  further  remarks  in  explanation  of  his  object, 
Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  the  Committee  rise.     It  rose  accordingly. 
In  the  House,  Mr.  Powell  moved  to  meet  on  Monday,  at  10  o'clock,  but  it  WM  ne- 
gatived— Ayes  39,  Noes  44. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  DBcxiffBER  14,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  II  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoerner  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  w^   - .  •  j      .    ^^ 

The  House  immediately  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Doddridge  m  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Summers  offered  the  foUowing  resc^utions: 

«  1.  Resolved,  That  each  county  ought  to  be  divided  mto  vraids,  so  that  there  ohsU  be 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven,  in  any  one  county.  That  there  oofht  lobe 
elected  in  each  ward,  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  fi)r  members  i^  the  Hoom^  «f 
Delegates,  one  commissioner,  and  that  the  commisdoners  elected  in  the  se-venl 
wards,  ought  to  form  a  Board  of  Police  for  their  respective  counties. 

"  2.  Resolved  J  That  the  commissioners  of  police  ought  to  co  out  of  office,  ome  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  uj  lot ;  and  that  euocee- 
Bors  ought  to  be  elected  by  their  respective  wards,  to  serve  for  a  numbcur  of  jean 
equal  to  tlie  number  of  commissioners  in  such  county,  so  that  one  commiwiener  ti 
police  may  be  chosen  in  each  county,  at  every  annual  election. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  Boards  of  Police  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  soperintendence 
and  direction  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  their  respective  counties — ^with  power  to  as- 
sess, levy,  and  cause  to  be  collected,  all  local,  county,  or  vrard  taxes,  and  to  direct  the 
disbursement  of  the  same,  to  superintend  all  provisions  and  expenditures  for  tl»e  sno- 
port  of  the  poor ;  and  that  the  opening,  preserving,  and  improving  of  the  pnlUic  roads 
and  other  highways,  with  the  erection  of  bridges,  and  other  pubho  stroctiiresy  oo^ 
to  be  confided  to  the  boards  of  police. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Boards  of  Police  fiom 
time  to  time,  or  whenever  required  bv  the  Grovemor,  to  recommend  to  him  suitable 
persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  to  make  any  other  retommen- 
dations,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  reouired  by  law. 

<<  5.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  several  Boards  ought  to  be  recorded  mod 
preserved  by  such  officer  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  desigiuite,  and  that  the  Coat- 
missioners  ought  to  receive  a  moderate  compensation  for  their  servkee,  to  be  aaoer- 
tained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  funds. 

<<  6.  Resolved,  That  each  commissioner  of  police  ought  to  be  a  conservator  of 
the  peace  within  his  county,  and  if  holding  no  office,  or  employment,  ineompatihle 
with  that  of  justice  of  the  peace,  ou^ht  to  be  included  in  the  comnusaioo  oTtiie  peace.** 

In  supporting  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Summers  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who  bo- 
lieved  that  there  were  certain  a  priori  principles,  which  entered  into  the  formatioii  of 
all  just,  or  free  Governments,  notwithstandinff  the  ar^ments,  which  he  had  beard  in 
disparaffement  of  this  opinion---principIes,  which  if  disregarded,  must,  in  a  mater, 
or  less  degree,  mark  the  tyrannical  character  of  the  (government  from  which  they  are 
excluded.  One  of  those  principles  long  concurred  in  by  every  friend  of  rational  free- 
dom, was,  that  the  contributions  levied  from  the  people,  ought,  in  all  caaee,  to  be  re- 
gulated and  controlled  by  those  who  pay  them.  That  the  taxing  power  can  of  riffat. 
only  reside  with,  and  be  exercised  by  agents,  chosen  immediately  by  the  people,  and 
accountable  directlv  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  These  principles  mna- 
ing  tlie  very  foundation  of  our  political  institutions,  are  entirely  disregarded  in  the 
imposition  of  a  large  portion  of^tlie  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  Virginia.  In  the 
form  of  county  levies,  our  County  Courts  exercise  under  our  present  system,  a  mere 
extensive  power  of  taxation  in  many  of  the  counties  than  that  exercised  by  the  Le- 
giiilature. 

4*  J^'^/^P'"""? **^^®  highways-the  erection  of  pubhc  buildings,  and  various  other  6b^ 
rtlaHon  ff P«"^>«r®  placed  under  their  controul,  calls  into  exercise,  an  authoi^r  «« 
reiauon  to  laxaUon,  which,  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  pktced  in  other  hudi.    Th^ 
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Omnfy  Comrta,  he  add,  do  not  emanate  either  directly,  orlndireetly  from  the  people ; 
the^^  are  not  responsible  to  them  in  any  form,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  fit  agents  to 
decide  on  the  extent  of  the  public  burdens,  or  the  expenditure  of  the  public  ^nds. 
To  subject  the  people  to  be  thus  taxed,  by  agents  in  whose  selection  they  have  never 
been  consulted,  was  clearly  against  the  Republican  maxim  insisted  upon,  where  its 
application  was  much  less  obvious ;  that  the  taxes  of  the  State,  ought  to  be  granted 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  In  looking  around  for  a  substitute  for  ^e  County  Courts 
in  relation  to  this  particular  power,  now  exercised  by  them,  he  had  consulted  the  ex- 
perience and  example  of  sojoe  of  our  sister  States,  and  the  opinions  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  own  Statesmen,*  and  the  several  conclusions  of  Iiis  mind  had 
resulted  in  the  propositions  under  consideration.  They  covered  less  ground  than  they 
probably  would  have  done,  had  he  not  witnemed  the  previous  discussions— discussions, 
which  had  evinced  the  reluctance  with  which  any  changes  were  to  be  made  in  our  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  particularly  those  which  proposedany  modification  of  the  powers 
of  the  existing  County  Courts.  He  had  listened  to  all  the  reasoning  which  had  been 
offered  in  rebtion  to  those  tribunals,  without  concurring  in  the  animated  eulogies 
which  had  been  pronounced  upon  them  on  the  one  side,  or  the  general  condemnation 
which  they  had  called  forth  on  the  other :  he  regrarded  them  as  valuable  in  many  points 
of  view,  and  was  satisfied  that  they  would  not  be  less  so,  if  deprived  of  some  of  their  ano- 
malous powers.  He,  however,  took  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  respec- 
tability and  inte^^i^  of  the  magistrates  of  the  State,  so  fiir  as  he  had  had  on  oppor- 
tanity  of  becomm^  acquainted  with  them,  and  particuhirlv  of  those  in  that  quarter  of 
the  Commonwealm  in  which  he  was  most  fimuliar :  he  believed  as  few  abuses  oc- 
curred in  the  exercise  of  their  various  powers,  as  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  un- 
der the  circumstanoes  of  their  creation,  and  the  great  diversity  of  subjects  confided 
to  them.  With  the  Judicial  powers  of  the  County  Courts,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  interfere;  those  courts,  he  believed,  administered  justice  as  cheaply, 
ttnd  as  satisfactorily,  in  the  ordinary  and  less  complicated  class  of  coses,  as  could  rea- 
Sfonably  be  expected  from  any  tribunals,  which  might  be  devised  to  supply  their  place 
in  the  general  administration  of  justice ;  and  as  the  power  was  about  to  be  given  to 
*  the  Legislature  to  make  such  alterations  and  modifications  in  the  jurisdictions  of 
those  courts,  as  experience  might  dictate,  he  hoped  those  would  become  satisfied  who 
looked  to  the  County  Courts  with  less  confidence  than  he  did. 

The  power  of  perpetuating  their  own  body— of  making  all  appointments  to  county 
offiises,  and  levying  and  disbursing  the  county  taxes,  were  the  anomalous,  and  inpon- 
^mous  powers,  which  in  his  humble  judgment  ought  to  be  lodged  with  persons  elec- 
ted immediately  by  the  people. 

Our  County  Courts  on  the  creation  of  a  new  county,  are  usually  composed  of  per- 
sona recommended  to  the  Governor  by  the  Delegates,  or  Senators  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  thenceforward  the  adcution  of  their  members,  depends  alone  on  the 
choice  of  those  dready  on  the  bench.  The  objections  to  this  mode  of  keeping  up  the 
miccession,  are  many,  and  obvious,  and  no  where  placed  in  stronger  points  of  view 
than  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  letter  before  alluded  to.  As  far  as  his  recollection  ex- 
tended, no  one  had  defended  this  course  of  appointment  as  correct  in  principle,  or 
desirable  in  practice :  the  only  difference  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  devising  a 
mode  free  from  objection.  Elections  by  the  people  of  Judicial  officers  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  decide  between  those  who  supported,  and  those  who  opposed  their 
election,  is,  perhaps,  among  all  the  modes  of  appointment,  the  most  objectionable.  To 

*  *'  In  the  LeeiBlature,  the  House  of  Reproaentalives  ia  chosen  by  loss  than  half  the  people,  and  not 
•t  all  in  proportion  to  those  who  do  choose.  The  Senate  are  still  more  disproportionate,  and  for  lon^ 
terms  of  bresponsibiUty.  In  the  Executive,  the  Governor  is  entirely  independent  of  the  choice  of  the 
pMmle,  and  of  their  control  j  his  Council  equally  so,  and  at  best  but  a  fiflb  wheel  to  a  wagon.  In  the 
Jom^ary,  the  Judges  of  the  hixhest  courts  are  dependent  on  none  but  themselres.  In  England,  where 
Judges  were  named  and  removable  at  the  will  of  an  hereditary  Executive,  from  which  branch  most  mis- 
rol«  was  fbaied,  and  has  flowed,  it  was  a  great  point  gained,  by  fixing  them  for  life,  to  make  them  indo- 
peodant  of  that  Exeentive.  Bat  in  a  Government  founded  on  the  public  will,  this  principle  operate* 
Jd  aa  ovpoaite  direction,  and  against  that  will.  There,  too,  they  were  still  removable  on  a  ooncur- 
rene«  or  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches.  But  we  have  made  them  indopondent  of  the  naUon 
itself.  They  are  irremovable,  but  by  their  own  body,  for  any  depravitieu  of  conduct,  snd  even  by  their 
own  body  for  the  imbecilities  of  dotage.  The  ju«tice«  of  the  inferior  court*  are  solf-chonon,  are  for 
life,  sod  perp«taate  their  own  body  in  succession  forever,  so  that  a  faction  oneo  pojjsossing  thomsolves 
of  Uie  bench  of  a  county,  con  never  be  broken  up,  but  hold  their  county  in  chains,  forever  indissoluble. 
Yet  those  justioes  are  the  real  ExecuUve  as  well  as  Judiciary,  in  all  our  minor  and  most  ordinarv  con- 
ceme.  They  tax  us  at  will ;  fill  the  office  of  sheriff,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Executive  officers 
of  Use  oamty;  name  nearly  all  our  military  leaders,  which  leaders,  once  named,  are  removable  but  by 


c^^nly.  hut  merely  in  the  spirit  of  onr  people.  That  would  obhge  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  Re- 
pnblicttnfy.  Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  nothing  in  the  form  of  our  OpuBUtution,  all  things  have  gone 
weH.  But  this  (act,  so  triumphantly  misquoted  by  the  enemies  of  reformaUon,  is  not  the  fhiit  of  our 
Oost«titnUon,  but  has  prerailed  in  spite  of  it.  Our  ftincUonaries  have  done  well,  because  generally 
iMsest  man.    If  any  wers  not  so,  they  fi»ared  to  shew  it.**~J^ffir$tm'$  Works,  voU  4,  pp.  266, 987. 
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confide  the  power  of  appointment  to  the  Governor,  without  the  aid  of  »  reomnmend- 
in<r  body,  might  be  an  unwise  extension  of  patronage,  and  in  most  m^ancei,  it 
would  leave  the  appo'mtments  to  be  made  on  private  and  irresponsible  advice. 

The  Boards  of  Police,  he  thought,  would  be  free  from  either  class  of  those  otojec- 
t'ons,  and  offered  a  safe  alternative,  not  only  for  the  recommending  of  iuslic«  o^tbtt 
peace,  but  of  many  other  of  the  county  officers.  Elected  direcayl)y  the  peooto,  ap- 
pointmente  through  their  instrumentality  would  assume  somewhat  of  a  poi>ular  char 
ricter,  and  woulcf  unquestionably,  in  some  measure,  reflect  the  public  will,  in  1beM> 
lection  of  the  public  agents.  Called  into  office  by  the  people  of  their  several  warts, 
those  boards  would  be  more  likely  to  recommend  justices  of  the  peace  with  a  view  to 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  to  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  the  peisoDS  to 
be  appointed,  than  can  be  expected  in  the  present  mode  of  selection. 

It  is  said,  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  County  Courts,  has  its  foundation  in  Legif- 
lative  enactments,  and  may,  therefore,  be  transferred  at  the  pleasure  of  that  body. 
That  this  experiment  ought  not  to  be  enmfled  on  the  organic  law,  because,  experi- 
ence may  not  demonstrate  its  beneficial  character,  and  if  it  shall  turn  out  prejudjcia], 
the  ordinary  Legislature  cannot  remedy  the  evil.  These  arguments,  he  thought, 
would  lose  much  of  their  force  by  reflecting,  that,  the  power  of  taxation  was  among 
the  most  delicate  of  the  powers  of  Government,  and  which,  a  firee  people  will  alwmys 
regard  with  the  greatest  sensibility :  those  considerations,  he  thought,  strongly  re- 
commended a  disposition  of  this  power  by  the  Constitution,  in  preference  to  feaviBg 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  General  Assembly.  Exi)erience,  he  said,  proved  the  ten- 
dency of  that  body  to  accumulate,  rather  than  diminish,  the  powers  of  those  couiti, 
and  that  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  from  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  an- 
nually returned  as  members  of  the  Le^slature.  However  valuable  the  aerriccm  rf 
those  gentlemen,  and  he  felt  no  disposition  to  question  their  merits,  the  Committee 
must  recollect,  that  their  number  varied  throughout  the  State,  from  two  thooaend 
eight  hundred,  to  three  thousand  four  hundred;  and,  he  put  it  to  gentlemen  fiurly  and 
frankly  to  decide,  whether  this  body  of  men,  permanent  in  their  offices,  and  exer- 
cising great  influence  over  public  opinion,  and  over  the  persons  and  property  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  were  likely  to  lose  any  of  their  powers  or  patronage  by  the  action  of 
the  ordinary  Legislature.  He  believed,  that  if  a  transfer  ofthe  taxing  and  apnointing 
powers,  was  ever  to  take  place,  it  must  be  through  the  instrumentuity  of  tne  Con- 
vention. 

The  objection  founded  on  the  unchangeable  character  of  a  Constitutional  pro- 
vision, he  thought,  not  entitled  to  the  weight  which  some  gentiemen  seemed  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  it,  as  it  would  be  perceived,  that  the  resolutions  under  consideration  pro- 
posed to  ingraft  but  the  skeleton  of  this  branch  of  the  Gt>vemment  on  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  that  the  Legislature  would  be  plenaxy,  as  to  the  extent — and  the 
manner  of  exercising  the  powers  proposed  to  be  delegated,  would  have  entire  control 
in  limiting  and  directing  the  powers  of  taxation,  ana  in  regulating  its  exercise  in  all 
the  details  :  That  while  the  Constitution  would  provide  for  the  creation  ofthe  agents, 
every  thing  else  connected  with  the  agency,  would  be  left  to  Le^slative  provisioii 
and  modification. 

He  hegged  leave,  to  anticipate  another  objection  which  had  been  suggested  to  him 
elsewhere :  That  the  County  Court  ma^strates,  although,  not  elected^  the  people^ 
or  responsible  to  them,  were  safe  depositories  of  the  power  of  taxing,  because,  thej 
are  themselves  included  in  the  effect  of  every  tax  which  they  impose.  To  this  argn* 
ment,  he  answered,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  justices,  were  usually  appointeoia 
the  neighborhoods  near  their  respective  court  houses,  for  the  purpose  <h  ensurin|^  the 
regular  holding  of  the  courts,  and  the  result  not  unfrequently  was,  that  both  faxatioQ 
and  expenditure  were  governed  by  this  circumscribed  mterest,  to  the  serious  neglect 
of  more  distant  sections  of  the  counties  :  That  justices  ofthe  pe^ice  were  frequently 
contractors  for  work  to  be  done  under  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  which  they  wefe 
members,  and  so  became  more  interested  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  than  was  eon* 
sistent  with  a  fair  and  impartial  discharge  of  the  outies  of  laying  them.  Bui  the 
public  may  suffer  as  mucn  by  the  courts'  refusing  to  provide  for  the  erection  'ef 
bridges,  and  other  public  structures,  and  the  repairs  of  the  highways,  as  by  an  excew 
of  taxation  ;  and  if  the  justices  furnish  security  against  inordinate  levies  hy  the  pQr> 
tions  which  they  must  necessarily  pay,  the  same  considerations  may  in  many  instan- 
ces, lead  to  venr  injurious  omissions  of  public  works  intimately  connected  with  ^m 
best  interests  ot  their  counties — transfer  this  power  to  boards  of  police  elected  in  the 
different  wards  of  each  county,  and  you  will  place  the  duties  and  powers  in  the  headi 
of  persons  stimulated  by  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  whose  condMt 
will  be  regulated  by  accountability  to  public  opinion,  and  responsibihty  to  the  con- 
stituent body,  which  rarely  fiiils  to  bring  into  action  the  best  means  of  eflectinc  the 
proposed  ends.  Commissioners  so  elected,  can  scarcely  &il  to  bring  into  the  poh- 
MoJSr«ftk*"*°'*  intimate  knowledge  of  tiie  wants,  the  mteresU,  an?  ahiMes  ofthe 
peopto  of  their  respective  counties,  with  a  greater  degree  of  syi^pethy  in  tbm  w«l- 
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ftre  and  prospenty,  than  the  JuBtices  of  the  peace  can  be  suppoied  to  posMM,  who 
are,  and  ought  to  be  selected  without  peculiar  regard  to  those  qualifications. 

Mr.  S.  requested  gentlemen  to  reflect,  that  they  had  the  benefit  of  experience  to 
guide  them  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  committing  the  subject  of  local  taxation  to 
agents  elected  by  the  people :  he  reminded  the  Committee,  of  the  taxes  imposed  and 
disbursed  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  poor,  by  overseers  elected  in  the 
different  parishes,  and  appealed  to  the  experience  of  those  who  had  been  most  atten- 
tive to  such  subjects,  if  the  poor  rates  were  not  more  judiciously  applied,  and  gene- 
rally managed  with  more  economy  than  the  county  levies. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Police,  Mr.  S.  said,  he  looked 
to  more  equal  distributions  of  the  public  burdens;  he  anticipated  the  abolition  of  the 
poll-tax,  which  exacted  equal  contributions  from  the  same  number  of  individuals, 
whether  poor  and  destitute,  or  possessed  of  the  greatest  affluence,  provided  they  shall 
be  without  slaves.  This  mode  of  assessing  the  county  taxes,  he  thought,  must  shortly 
give  place  to  a  property  tax,  requiring  greater  care,  system  and  skill,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  details,  than  had  been  heretofore  called  for  by  our  loose  and  unequal  capi- 
tation tax — and  for  the  assessment  and  administration  of  the  revenue  of  the  counties 
upon  such  improved  principles,  the  proposed  Boards  of  Police  would  be  found  peculi- 
arly appropriate  and  convenient.  While  on  this  subject,  he  begged  leave  to  remark, 
that  gentlemen,  who  drew  their  rules  of  equality  and  justice  from  a  state  of  society 
where  the  number  of  slaves  owned  by  eacn  member  gave  a  tolerable  fiiir  rule  for  the 
contribution,  could  not  well  imamne  the  injustice  of  our  road  laws  in  their  operation 
on  those  quarters  of  the  State  where  there  are  but  few  slaves,  and  much  of  the  land 
unoccupied,  and  held  by  non-resident  proprietors.  There  the  poor  man  is  called  upon 
to  contribute  an  equal  share  of  labor  and  money,  with  the  rich  in  opening  and  im- 
proving the  roads  of  the  country ;  there  those  avenues  of  intercourse  and  internal 
trade  are  mainly  created  and  sustained  by  the  labor  of  the  settlers,  who  have 
comparatively  but  little  interest  in  their  results,  while  the  larger  proprietors,  whose 
estates  are  opened  to  settlements  and  sales,  and  essentially  enhanced  in  value  by  those 
operations,  most  frequently  bear  no  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  improvement.  More 
enlightened  legislation,  he  thought,  must  very  shortly  change  our  system  in  those 
particulars,  by  transferring  the  weight  of  contribution  from  the  persons j  to  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  country. 

liiere  was  another  subject  of  great  interest,  for  the  management  of  which  he 
thought  those  Boards  of  Police  would  be  particularly  adapted.  He  meant  the  super- 
intendence of  primary  education.  This  was  in  some  measure  a  complex,  and  in  every 
point  of  view,  a  very  delicate  and  important  trust ;  on  the  successful  management  of 
which,  much  of  individual  happiness,  and  national  prosperity  must  depend.  He  be- 
lieved it  essential  to  the  success  of  anjr  system  of  general  education,  mat  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  should  be  enlisted  in  its  favour,  by  giving  them  some  participa- 
tion and  controul  in  its  direction  and  application.  A  system  of  education  calculated 
to  carry  its  blessing  equally  to  the  cotta^,  and  the  wealthy  fiirm-house ;  which  shall 
place  the  means  ot  instruction  equally  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  teach  those  prac- 
tical lessons  of  equality  which  are  acquired  in  common  schools,  supported  at  the 
common  expense,  were  among  the  most  important  benefits  which  he  hoped  firom  the 
re-organization  of  the  Government. 

He  however  disclaimed  any  wish,  or  intention,  of  drawing  upon  the  wealth  of  one 
part  of  the  State,  to  educate  the  children  of  another :  the  imputation  of  such  a  design 
he  said  was  whoUy  gratuitous,  and  without  the  slightest  ground  on  which  to  found 
such  a  suspicion.  No  man  felt  more  strongly  than  he  did,  the  injustice  of  the  impu- 
tation ;  his  mind  revolted  as  strongly  firom  any  such  sinister  design,  as  it  did  against 
the  injustice  of  exciting  local  apprenensions,  when  no  reasonable  grounds  of  fear  were 
to  be  found.  The  fiiends  of  education  in  the  West,  he  was  satisfied,  never  contem- 
plated in  their  most  liberal  views,  any  resources  for  the  expense  of  education,  beyond 
what  the  Literary  Fund  may  reasonably  spare  to  that  purpose,  other  than  contribu- 
tions within  the  wards,  or  school  distncts,  for  the  support  of  each  particular  school. 
Many,  he  believed,  were  prepared  to  place  the  burdens  of  education  on  the  property 
of  the  country,  by  supporting  well-organized,  and  well  conducted  schools,  by  assess- 
ments upon  each  district,  according  to  the  property  and  ability  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  he  hoped  public  opinion  would  shortly  authorise  a  fair  experiment  upon  those 
principles. 

He  nad  adverted  to  education  in  part,  because  of  the  uxispeakable  importance  of 
its  influence  on  our  Grovemment;  resting  as  it  does  on  public  morals  and  general  in- 
telligence. Early  elementary  instruction,  he  said,  was  tne  great  preservative,  pledge. 
and  safeguard  of  our  free  institutions :  as  to  our  parchment  Constitutions,  he  regardea 
them  but  as  pack-thread  and  paper,  unless  sustained  by  morals,  intelligence,  and  the 
sociid  virtues.  Whenever  his  anxieties  rose  on  the  subject  of  the  perpetuity  of  our 
representative  system,  his  mind  invariably  turned  to  education  for  au  his  hopes — 
here  liberty  was  secured  at  its  source :  wmle  the  fountain  is  pure  at  its  head,  occ»- 
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nonal  turiitdiieM  in  the  itreun  can  prodoca  no  listui|r  diieafles  in  tlie  hody  politie. 
The  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  persuaded,  could  only  be  seenred  bj  the 
knowled^,  discrimination,  and  habits  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  direclors  of 
its  destiny— *in  their  morals  and  patriotism  all  must  rest  He  asked  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee  for  the  time  which  he  had  occupied  with  this  branch  of  the  sob- 
ject,  it  Uy  in  his  way,  or  he  should  not  have  touched  upon  it ;  but  haTing  advened  to 
it|  he  found  it  sufficient  to  restrain  his  reflection  on  a  topic  of  so  much  interest. 

In  explaining  that  part  of  his  plan  which  proposed  to  give  to  the  Boards  of  Poi&ee, 
the  nomination  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  Mr.  S.  said,  the  abolition  of  the  presci& 
Bx>de  of  reoonunendinf  those  officers,  he  found  encountered  the  prejudiees  resulting 
fiom  long  usage,  and  that  the  feature  of  self-perpetuation,  would  not  be  yielded  with- 
out great  reluctance,  if  at  all.  Still,  however,  he  hoped  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  eoncur  with  him  in  this  particular  provision,  but  sliould  be  be  mistnken 
in  this  anticipation,  that  part  of  the  resolution  might  be  rejected,  withont  metciial^ 
affecting  the  general  objects  lor  which  the  scheme  was  intended  to  provide,  althougn 
not  without,  in  his  opinion,  serious  disadvantage }  so  also,  as  to  the  provision  whioli 
proposes  to  confer  on  the  police-commisnoners  the  powers  of  conservators  of  the 
peace.  Tliere  are  many  wno  cannot  from  incoropatitne  official  situations,  hold  seats 
OB  the  bench  of  the  County  Courts,  and  yet  be  of  great  value  to  the  community  ae 
police-commissioners,  and  as  guardians  oi  the  public  tranquillitv. 

Tlie  records  of  those  Boarcu  he  presumed  would  be  confided  to  the  clerks  of  the 
County  Courts }  but  as  some  important  questions  in  relation  to  these  tribunals  were 
yet  unsettled,  he  deemed  it  most  expedient  to  leave  the  recording  officer  to  be  desig- 
nated by  law. 

Mr.  S.  in  conclusion  observed,  that  when  he  first  offered  those  resolutions,  he  had 
entertained  strong  hopes  that  the  system,  at  least  in  its  principal  features,  wooJd  be 
adopted,  but  that  ne  was  now  less  sanguine.  He  had  heard  principles  advanced  end 
advocated  here,  which  denied  to  the  people  the  capacity  of  advantteeously  aelecting 
any  of  the  public  functionaries,  except  those  who  are  to  enact  the  laws,  or  of  eon- 
dueting  uiyof  the  operations  of  the  Government,  except  through  this  peculiar  clase 
of  agents.  To  this  circumscribed,  and  very  limited  range  of  popular  action,  he  oonM 
not  subscribe,  but  that  he  could  perceive  the  probable  influence  oi  those  opinions  upon 
the  resolutions  under  consideration.  To  his  mind,  the  popular  character  of  the  pro- 
posed Boards  of  PoUce,  would  add  greatly  to  their  practical  value,  and  he  thought  the 
gradual  process  for  their  removal,  would  give  ample  assurance  of  steadiness  of  policy, 
and  of  purpose,  and  amply  provide  for  that  continuity  of  knowledge,  and  of  action, 
so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  all  the  public  interests.  If  left  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions, he  should  never  have  imagined  that  any  serious  objecti<ms  could  arise  to  this 
mode  of  creating  the  public  bodies,  to  whom  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  counties  are 
proposed  to  be  committed ;  but  that  opinions  had  been  developed  upon  other  subjects 
of  very  opj>osite  tendency.  When  it  was  proposed  that  the  people  should  elect  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  proposition  was  resisted  on  the  gronnd 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  know  who  was  most  fit,  and  best  qualified.  Appre- 
hensions of  popular  excitement — fears  of  caucuses,  and  the  dread  of  tumult — ^the 
dangers  of  disorderly  assemblies  ending  in  intoxication — the  armies  of  demagognes, 
and  of  tavern-politicians,  who  would  take  the  field  ;  were  all  arrayed  before  us  in  the 
most  appalling  forms.  When  it  was  proposed  to  let  the  citizens  in  arms  choose  those 
who  were  to  lead  their  platoons,  and  bear  their  standards,  and  to  confer  on  the  com- 
pany officers,  the  choice  of  the  commanders  of  battalions  and  re^ments — ^the  dangers 
of  insubordination,  the  temptations  to  electioneering,  and  the  disorganizing  tendency 
^  the  measure,  were  pourtrayed  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  With  Uiose  adoBonitioos 
before  him,  he  could  but  anticipate  like  objections  in  the  minds  of  many,  to  the  elec- 
tion of  commissioners  of  poUce  by  the  people.  He  hoped,  however,  that  a  maiority 
of  the  Committee  would  act  on  pnnciples  more  in  harmony  with  the  character  oif  oar 
Government,  and  more  congemal  with  the  age.  The  people  of  Virginia  have  lor 
a  series  of  years  left  the  purse  strings — the  law-making  power,  and  the  appointment 
to  all  the  jrreat  offices  of  the  Sute,  in  the  hands  of  an  Assembly,  representing  a 
meagre  minority  of  their  number.  They  have  left  the  whole  police  duties,  with 
the  power  of  imposing  and  disbursing  the  local  taxes,  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
in  whose  choice  they  have  no  agency,  and  over  whose  conduct  they  have  no  contnMil; 
but  they  now  claim  to  reform  the  Government  in  thoee-particulars,  and  they  will  not 
he  turned  ande  from  their  purpose. 

The  second,  third  and  fourtn  resolutions  of  Mr.  Summers'  plan  were  then  read: 
(See  page  €36.)  *^ 

4u^^'  V*"??'  approving  the  residue  of  the  plan,  moved  to  amend  it  by  strikiog  o«t 
ine  word  "  Resolved"  in  the  fourth  resoluUon,  (to  destroy  it)  He  preferred  leaving 
t^  subject  to  the  LegiaUtore,  as  the  whole  scheme  was  new:  it  migbt  suoceed  or 
not:  If  not,  It  was  then  within  reach  of  a  remedy;  but  if  introduced  into  the  Co*- 
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■litatioii,  it  most  continue,  be  its  evU  effects  what  they  would,  till  anoQier  ConYention 
was  called. 

Mr.  Sommers  thought,  the  omission  of  this  part  of  the  plan  would  be  injurious  to 
it,  but  still  it  might  work  without  it ;  yet,  to  meet  the  ffentlenian*s  views,  he  suggested 
the  middle  course :  let  the  magistrates  be  nominated  by  the  boards  of  oommiasioners, 
and  let  that  nomination  be  submitted  to  the  Coun^  Uourts :  thus,  the  T"^min^^*«*ff 
would  undergo  a  double  filtraUon. 

Mr.  Powell  thought  that  all  the  objections  which  applied  to  nominations  by  the 
County  CourtB,  applied  equally  to  thb  scheme. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  that  these  comnussionerB,  situated  at  remote  nxtremitiee  of  the 
county,  were  less  likely  to  combine  to  promote  &mily  interests  and  pc^tical  feucb. 

The  question  being  taken  on  striking  out,  it  was  carried — Ayes  48,  Koes  34. 

Mr.  Johnson,  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  moved  to  strike  the  word  **  Re- 
solved," fiom  the^j<  resolution,  ^thereby  rejecting  the  entire  scheme,)  and  the  qne»- 
tion  being  taken,  it  was  carried — Ayes  52. 

Mr.  Powell  moved  that  the  Committee  now  rise,  and  report  its  proceedings  to  the 
House. 

[This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  long,  and  by  fiur  the  most  desultory  debate,  which  fa|» 
yet  occurred  in  Uie  Committee  :  but  which,  turning  mainly  on  principles  of  order,  H 
IS  unnecesmy  to  present  to  the  public] 

Messrs.  P.  P.  Barbour,  Scott,  ro well,  Mercer,  Johnson,  Fitzhugh,  Leigh,  SummefS, 
Stanard,  Upshur,  and  Gordon,  severally  took  the  floor. 

The  main  principle  involved  was,  whether,  after  a  proposition  had  been  voted  by 
one  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  an  amendment  appended  to  it  by  a  different  ma- 
jority, any  question  wss  necessary,  in  Comauttee  of  tne  Whole,  on  the  two  united 
together. 

Mr.  Mercer,  believing  there  was  a  majority  of  the  Committee  oj^Mjeed  to  the  pro> 
position  of  Mr.  Gordon,  (which  distributes  according  to  certain  numbers  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature,  among  the  four  ^reat  divisions  of  the  State,)  with  part 
of  Mr.  Upshur's  appended  to  itj  (which  provides  a  plan  for  future  apportionment,) 
pressed  to  have  a  question  taken  en  the  whole  together. 

This  was  opposed  as  beiuff  not  in  order  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  being  use- 
less, so  that  it  might  as  wellbe  taken  in  the  House. 

The  question  bsing  taken  on  rising  and  reporting ^  it  was  negatived — ^Ayts  41, 
Iioe8  47. 

The  debate  was  then  renewed,  but  ended  in  a  motion  by  Mr.  Mercer,  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise,  which  was  agreed  to. 

It  rose  accordingly,  and  hereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  DxcEMBXR  16, 1889. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoemer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Powell  presented  the  following  letter  of  rengnation,  which  was  read  and  laid 
on  the  table : 

RICHMOND,  December  15th,  1889. 
Sir, — Circumstances  beyond  my  controul,  compel  me  to  resL^  my  seat  in  the  body 
over  which  you  preside.  The  remaining  dele^tes  from  the  cuBtrict  will,  of  course, 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  my  resignation.  With  the  strongest  feelines,  snd 
most  heart^felt  desire  for  the  best  results  from  your  deliberations  for  our  t»eloved  State, 
w^ith  the  kindest  recollections  for  yourself  and  every  member  of  the  Convention,  I 
t>eg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  your  and  their  friend  and  fellow-oitizen, 

H.  L.  OPIE. 
P.  P.  Barbour,  Esq.  > 

President  of  the  Convention.  5 

Blr.  Powell  said,  that  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Opie  would  select  a  person  to  fill  his 
place  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  House  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  after  about  an  hour's  farther  labour  in  copying :  that  when 
the  report  was  completed,  it  would  astonish  any  one,  to  find  how  few  of  the  subjects, 
which  had  occupied  the  debates  of  the  Committee,  would  be  reported  upon  to  the 
House :  the  chief  embarrassment  arose  from  the  ftust,  that  the  rescdutions  numbered 
fimrteen  and  fifteen  had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  at  all. 

[They  are  as  fdlow : 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

**  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen East  of  those  Mountains. 

"  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members; 
of  whom  twen^-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  West  of  the  Alleffhany  Moun- 
tains ;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley,  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge*,  forty 
fifom  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide-water,  and  thuly-four  thence  below. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shall  re-arrange  the  representation  in  both  Howes 
of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fair  average  of  the  £bl> 

lowing  ratios,  to  wit : 

''  F&st,  of  white  population  : 

*'  Second,  of  Federal  numbers. 

"  Provided,  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  , 

nor  the  number  of  the  Senate  .'*] 

Mr.  Mercer  now  moved,  that  the  sense  of  the  Committee  be  taken  on  these  two 
resolutions,  taken  together,  as  an  amendment,  by  way  of  substitute,  for  the  second 
resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee;  (he  aflerwards  modified  it  so  as  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  first  resolution  of  that  Committee.) 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  suggested  as  a  preferable  arrangement,  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  should  rise  ;  and  in  the  House  be  discharged  from  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  then  let  each  member  move,  in  the  House, 
such  propositions  as  had  been  considered,  (or  any  others,)  and  let  the  question  be  taken 
direcUy  on  agreeingto  them,  instead  of  a  question  of  concurring  in  them  as  reported 
by  a  (Jommittee.  This  arrangement  could  produce  no  public  injury  or  unfaimese  to 
either  of  the  parties,  or  any  member  of  either. 

He  moved  that  the  Committee  rise ;  but  withdrew  the  motion,  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  objected  to  the  course  proposed,  as  leaving  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  without  any  definite  order,  or  course  of  succession.  After  some  farther 
conversation,  Mr.  Barbour  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  that  the  Committee  rise  and  report. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  enquired  what  was  then  to  be  reported  as  to  the  fourteenth  and 
fif^nth  resolutions  ? 

Mr.  Mercer  pressed  his  motion,  and  the  debate  on  it  occupied  the  Committee  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day. 

He  claimed  his  right  to  have  the  question  so  taken,  because  there  had  been  an  im- 
plied agreement  when  those  propositions  were  offered,  that  a  <|uestion  should  so  be 
taken.  This  was  strenuously  denied — and  after  much  ^recapitulation  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  time. 

The  Chair  was  asked  to  decide  whether  such  a  motion  could  be  entertained  as  in 
order? 

The  Chair  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Goode  took  an  appeal  to  the  Committee. 
The  motion  was  reduced  to  writing  by  Mr.  Mercer,  in  the  following  form  : 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  question  be  put  to  the  Committee,  whetlier  the  propodtioDS 
contained  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  resolutions,  being  the  amendment  of  the 
firentleman  from  Northampton,  as  amended  on  the  motions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle  and  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  be  adopted  as  an  amendment  by 
way  of  substitute  for  the  first  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committeei  without  any 
motion  made  that  such  substitute  be  adopted." 

And  the  question  of  order  was  debated  till  near  three  o*clock. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  asked  whether  he  would  move  these  two  propositions  himself,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  second  resolution  ? 

This  he  declined  ;  but  insisted  that  the  sense  of  the  Committee  should  be  taken  on 
them,  as  one  whole :  he  wanted  this,  in  order  to  govern  his  future  course. 

The  debate  was  strenuous  and  spirited ;  but  turning  entirely  on  questions  of  order, 
and  Parliamentary  usage,  we  adhere  to  our  usual  course,  in  aostaimng  from  preeent- 
inff  it  to  our  readers. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  on  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative^ — Ayes  40,  Noes  49. 

So  the  Committee  decided  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer  was  out  of  order,  and 
could  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  moved  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  Committee  rose  accordingly. 

Mr.  Doddridge  stated,  that  the  report  was  nearly  ready,  but  wanted  some  fiirtbcf 
copying  to  complete  it. 

*u  5  -^  •fifreed  to  be  received  pro  forma,  as  if  actually  made ;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  It  he  on  the  table,  and  be  pnnted. 
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Mr.  Gordon  moved,  that  tho  Committee  of  the  Whole  be  diacharged  from  all  thoee 
•olnectfl  on  which  it  had  not  acted. 

After  some  explanations,  this  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  authenticate  the  upholsterer's  bill  for  carpeting  a 
portion  of  the  Church. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  December  16,  18B29. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoemer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Powell  announced  to  the  Convention,  that  the  Delegation  from  his  district 
had  agreed  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  James  M.  Mason,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  occasioned  by 
the  resl^ation  of  Mr.  Opie. 

Mr.  Mercer  presented  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Taylor  of  Norfolk : 

NORFOLK,  December  14,  1829. 
Sir, — I  have  been  notified  this  evening,  of  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  to  supply  the  vacanc)r  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
Highly  as  I  value  this  honour,  considerations,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
forbid  me  to  accept  the  appointment ;  and  I  take  the  earliest  opportumty  of  commu- 
nicatiDg  this  circumstance,  that  the  least  possible  inconvenience  may  result. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  B.  TAYLOR. 
T%e  PreMaU  afikt  CkmoeKtion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Henderson  announced  to  the  Convention,  that  the  Loudoun  Delegation  had 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Joshua  Osborne,  now  a  Senator  of  this  State,  to  fill  the 
Taoancy  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  Convention  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  : 

[The  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention  have,  according  to  order,  had  under  con- 
■ioeration  the  reports  of  the  several  Select  Committees,  on  the  different  Departments 
of  Gt>vemment,  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  &c.  together  with  several  resolutions  and 
propositions  to  them  referred,  and  have  made  several  amendments  to  the  said  reports, 
which  they  beg  leave  to  submit.  These  amendments  are  as  follow,  viz : 
*  AmeHidmtiHt8  to  the  Report  cf  the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Department. 

First,  strike  out  from  the  word  "  Constitution,"  in  the  third  line,  of  the  third  resolu- 
tion, to  the  end  of  the  resolution,  and  insert,  "  and  shall  be  extended,  first,  to 
every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  resident  therem,  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  owns  and  has  possessed  for  six  months,  or  who 
fans  acquired  by  marriage,  descent  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  assessed  to  the 
value  of  not  lees  than  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  nssessnicnl 

shall  be  required  by  law;  second,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in  rt-inuin 
der  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be  dollaru;  tli  r<l,  or 

who  shall  own,  and  be  himself  in  actual  occupation  of,  a  lensehold  estate,  with  the 
eTidence  of  title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  of  the  nnnunl 
value  or  rent  of  dollars;  fourth,  or  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding, 

has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  tlte  bounty,  city,  borough,  or 
election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with 
a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually 
paid  the  same:  Promdedy  neverthelessy  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  not  be  excr- 
cised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commis- 
sioned ofiicer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
person  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime." 

8.  Resolved f  That  it  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  Constitution,  that  in  all  elections  m 
this  State  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honor  or  profit,  the  votes  should  be  given 
openly,  or  rtt»  voce,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Amendments  to  the  Report  of  the  CommiUee  upon  the  Execvtive  Department. 

first,  add  to  the  first  resolution  the  words  following,  to  wit :  "  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  three  years,  and  to  be  ineligible  for  three  years  thereafWr. 
His  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  his  elec- 
tion, or  on  auch  other  day  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  designate.*' 

80 
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Second  amendment,  add  to  the  second  resolution  the  following :  "  to  be  elected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  period  with  the  Governor. 

Third  amendment,  strike  out  the  fifth  resolution. 
.  Fourth  amendment,  strike  out  the  sixth  resolution.  .  un      i    j  » 

Fifth  amendment,  strike  out  in  the  seventh  resolution,  from  the  vrord  "  ResolTed, 
to  the  end  of  the  resolution,  and  insert,  "  that  the  mode  of  appointing  militia  officers, 
ought  to  be  provided  for  by  law :     Providedf  nevertheless^  That  no  officer  below  the 
grade  of  a  Mradier  General,  should  be  appomted  by  the  General  Aasembly." 

Sixth  amendment,  strike  out  the  eighth  resolution. 

Seventh  amendment,  add  the  followmg  to  the  report : 

9.  Resolved  J  That  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  choeen  from  sueh 
persons  only  as  are  native  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained  the  age  o£ 
thirty  years,  and  have  been  citizens  of  the  State  during  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  election. 

10.  Resolved,  That  both  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  receive  for 
their  services,  a  compensation  to  be  determined  law,  and  to  be  neither  increased  nor 
diminished,  during  the  term  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  and  they  sbaJi  be 
liable  to  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  ciisies 
or  misdemeanors. 

11.  Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  execute,  or  cause  to  be 
executed,  all  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth;  to  communicate  to  the  Legislature,  at 
every  session,  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  to  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  aa  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  shall  also  be  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  State  ;  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Legislature, 
when  in  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  State  may  require  it.  or  on  application  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates :  to  fill  vacancies  occurring*  du- 
ring the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  yeated  in 
the  Legislative  body;  to  grant  reprieves  or  pardons,  except  where  the  proeecution 
shall  have  been  carried  on  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  othervrise  par- 
ticularly direct;  and  to  conduct,  either  in  person,  or  by  such  agents  as  the  Legisla- 
ture may  designate,  all  negociations  and  correspondence  with  oUier  or  foreign  States. 

Amendments  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial  Department. 

First,  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  resolution,  before  the  word  "  court"  insert  "  Su- 
preme.'* 

Second,  in  the  third  line  of  the  same  resolution,  after  the  word  "  establish/*  strike 
out  the  word  **  and." 

Third,  after  the  word  "  courts"  in  the  third  line  of  the  same  resolution,  insert "  and 
in  the  ju.stices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  compose  the  said  courts ;  the  Legislature  may 
also  vest  such  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  in  Corporation  Courts  and  in 
tlie  magistrates  who  may  belong  to  the  Corporate  Body." 

Fourth  amendment,  in  the  second  resolution,  third  line,  strike  out  the  word  "  firrt" 
where  it  occurs,  and  insert  the  same  word  before  "  Legislature"  in  the  same  line. 

Fifth  amendment,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  same  resolution,  strike  out  the  wori 
"  held,"  and  insert  the  word  "  elected." 

Sixth  amendment,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  third  resolution,  strike  out  "  concur- 
rent,"  and  insert  "joint." 

Seventli  amendment,  after  the  word  "  Assembly  "  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  same  re- 
solution, strike  out  to  the  word  "  but,"  in  the  twelfth  line. 

Eighth  amendment,  in  the  fourth  resolution,  second  line,  after  the  word  "  courts," 
insert  '*  except  justices  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  aldermen,  or  other  magistntee 
of  Corporation  Courts." 

Ninth  amendment,  in  tJie  fifth  resolution,  strike  out  the  words  "  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

Ammdment  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  &*. 

First  amendment,  in  the  second  report  of  the  Committee  upon  me  Bill  of  RighAi, 
&c.,  fifth  resolution,  second  and  third  lines,  sUike  out  the  words  "  under  the  United 
States,  or." 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  have  fiirther,  according  to  order,  had  under  coneid- 
eration,  a  proposition  submitted  to  the  House,  on  the  3uth  day  of  November  last,  fcy 
Mr.  Upshur,  of  the  tenor  following  to  wit: 

1.  "  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  of  which,  tliere  shall  be  chosen  for  the  First  District,  or  Di»- 
trict  West  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  9S 

For  the  Second  District,  or  District  of  the  Valley,  88 

For  the  Third  District,  or  District  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  head  of 
tid  -water,  ®  jg 

For  the  Fourth  District,  or  District  between  the  head  of  tide-water  and  th« 
ocean,  _  ^a 
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2.  '^  RughBedjThBi  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty  members,  of  which,  there 
ahidl  be  chosen  for  the  First  District,  aforesaid,  7 

For  the  Second  District,  aforesaid,  6 

For  the  Third  District,  aforesaid,  9 

For  the  Fourth  District,  aforesaid,  8 

3,  "  Resolvedf  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  re-arrange  the  Representa- 
tion in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a 
&ir  average  of  the  following  ratios,  to  wit:  first,  of  white  population:  second,  of 
white  population  and  taxation  combined :  third,  ofFederal  numbers :  Provided,  That 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty,  nor 
the  number  of  the  Senate  forty." 

To  which  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  amendments,  by  way 
of  substitute,  to  wit : 

'<  Besohed,  That  the  Representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

*'  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  nine- 
teen East  of  those  mountains. 

*'  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  one  hundred  and  twenty -seven  mem- 
bers ;  of  whom,  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  District  West  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Kidge; 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide- water,  and  tliirty-fbur  tlience  below. 

*^  Resolvedf  That  the  Legislature  shall  re-arrange  the  Representation  in  both  Houses 
of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fair  average  of  the 

following  ratios,  to  wit :  first,  white  population :  second,  Federal  numbers :     Provided j 
That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  not  exceed  ,  nor  the  num- 

ber of  the  Senate  .*'] 

Mr.  Powell  enquired  of  the  Chair,  what  was  to  be  done,  in  relation  to  those  reso- 
lutions of  the  sev«ral  Conuuittees,  to  which  there  were  no  amendments  ? 

The  Chair  replied,  that  after  all  the  amendments  bad  been  gone  through,  the  ques- 
tion would  then  be  put  on  concurring  with  the  resolutions  not  amended. 

Mr.  Doddridge  enquired,  whether,  afler  the  House  should  have  concurred  in  any 
amendment  reported  by  the  Committee,  that  amendment  would  be  susceptible  of  far- 
ther amendments 

The  Chair  replied  in  the  negative :  but  stated,  that  any  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed to  a  resolution  itself,  of  either  of  the  Committees,  would  be  in  order :  and  even 
the  amendments  to  them  might  be  amended,  if  other  matter  were  included  in  the 
siotion,  so  as  not  to  involve  the  contradiction  of  striking  out,  what  had  been  agreed 
to  be  put  in. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  concurrence  of  the  Convention  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee : 

Mr.  Doddridge  demanded  that  the  question  on  concurring  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  Tyler  asked,  that  the  amendment  proposed  to  the  third  resolution  should  be  di- 
vided into  clauses,  and  the  question  of  concurrence  be  put  upon  each  clause,  seriatim. 

Mr.  Leigh  enquired,  whether,  afler  the  amendment  should  have  been  disposed  of, 
it  would  be  in  order  to  move  a  substitute  ? 

The  Chair  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Stanard  demanded,  that  the  question  on  striking  out  the  several  clauses  in  the 
original  resolution,  in  order  to  introduce  the  amendments  in  their  room,  be  also  divided, 
astSput  separately  on  each  clause : 

Which,  afler  some  conversation  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  agreeing  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  which  recommends  that  the  following  clause  be  striken  out,  viz  :  "  Provided, 
That  no  person  sliall  vote  by  virtue  of  his  freehold  only,  unless  the  same  shall  be 
assessed  to  the  value  of  at  least  dollars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assess- 

xoent  be  required  by  law." 

Mr.  Stanard  moved  that  the  blank  in  the  above  clause  be  first  filled ;  and  that  it  be 
filled  with  the  sum  of  twenty -five  dollars. 

On  this  motion,  Mr.  Powell  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered 
by  the  House.  ^      .,  . 

Mr.  Mercer  questioned  the  right  of  having  the  question  of  striking  out  drawn  mto 
clauses. 

The  Chair  replied,  that  it  was  usually  conceded  as  of  course  j  but  the  House  might 
refuse  to  permit  it. 

Mr.  Powell  withdrew  his  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes.  .        i         . 

Mr.  Thompson  now  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  one  dollar ;  stating,  that  the  pnce 
at  which  the  State  sold  its  lands  being  two  dollars  for  one  hundred  acres,  one  dollar 
would  porchase  fifty  acres  of  land. 
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Mr.  Stanard  opposed  the  motion  as  going  to  make  the  proviso  ridicBtoos  andjtfip- 
posterous.  The  very  extent  of  the  proviso  is,  to  prevent  men  from  vfltan*  on  sere 
nominal  freeholds ;  and  to  fill  the  blank  at  one  dollar,  would  make  the  freehoM  nomi- 
nal merely,  and  was  in  fact,  the  introdaction  of  Universal  Suffrage.  ^ 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  he  should  be  glad  if  he  conW  defeat  the  provi«  «». »«  ^ 
nominal  only.  He  was  one  of  those  who  regarded  a  freehold  Suffrage  as  •«  ndMoos 
and  preposterous."  If  there  roust  be  any  stMi  qualification  at  all,  he  was  for  mAing 
it  as  cheap  as  possible— and  all  wlw  thought  with  him  on  the  question  or  Songe, 
would  consider  if  their  duty  to  do  m.  He  would  tell  the  gentleman  from  SpottsyV 
vania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  that  there  were  votes  given  in  the  coun^  of  Amherst  on  knd 
not  assessed  at  eight  dollars  now,  at  this  present  time.  The  existing  Constitntiaa 
said  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  land ;  it  required  a  certain  mio^My  only.  Tbs 
Ck>nstitution  gave  the  same  Right  of  Suff^^e  on  a  freehold  of  fifty  aetes,  that  it  &A 
on  a  freehold  of  one  hundred  thousand.  T^  might  be  called  "  n^cnloos  and  pre- 
posterous." While  Virginia  sold  its  public  lands  at  two  dollars  for  one  hundred  mam, 
to  value  the  freehold  at  one  dollar,  (the  price  of  fifty  acres)  was,  in  his  opuikio, 
neither  **  ridiculous  nor  preposterous." 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  he  had  not  affirmed  that  the  motion  was  ridicnloos,  bet  wtX  it 
would  make  the  proviso  appear  so.  Mr.  S.  had  addressed  the  friends  of  a  mopcrty 
qualification,  and  not  the  oppoeers  of  it  and  firiends  of  Universal  Suffinge.  If  there 
were  freeholds  in  Amherst  not  worth  more  than  eight  dollars,  he  had  not  been  awixe 
of  the  fiict:  they  must  be,  he  presumed,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  He 
asked  the  friends  of  a  freehold  Right  of  Suffrage,  whether  they  would  introdnce  a 
proviso  which  was  a  restraint  in  one  part  of  the  State  and  not  m  another?  If  soch 
was  the  effect  of  the  present  Constitution,  it  had  grown  out  of  the  changes  pRKfoced 
by  time,  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  filling  the  blank  with  twenty-five  doDars,  tnd  nege- 
tived. — Ayes  37. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  fill  it  with  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Brodnax  moved  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Marshall  suggested,  that  it  might  save  time  at  once  to  put  the  ooestioo  on 
agreeing  with  the  report  of  the  CommiUee  first :  if  the  clause  were  retained,  the  hkak 
could  be  filled  afterwards. 

The  several  motions  for  filling  the  blank,  were  thereupon  withdrmwn. 

Mr.  Nicholas  was  opposed  to  requiring  any  specific  value  in  the  fVe^MM.  The  lit- 
tle piece  of  land  of  the  poor  man  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  estate  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  the  effect  of  this  clause  was  to  disqualify  many  who  were  al- 
ready freeholders,  but  whose  freehold  might  not  come  up  to  the  required  valQe :  He 
should  vote  to  strike  it  out,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  take  away  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  from  any  of  those  who  now  enjoyed  it.  He  was  unwilling  to  distnib  a  right 
once  vested,  thouj^h  if  consulted,  when  that  right  was  to  be  granted,  he  might  poaa 
biy  have  refused  it. 

Mr.  0>alter  stated  a  fact  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  relation  to  this  right 
of  voting.  A  man  bein^  called  to  serve  as  a  juryman,  was  asked  whether  he  was  a 
freeholder?  He  replied  m  the  negative.  The  clerk  of  the  court  insisted  that  he  wes, 
and  reminded  him  of  a  deed  recorded  six  months  before  which  conveyed  to  htm  a 
fireehold,  on  which  freehold  he  had  voted  at  the  last  election.  The  man  replisd,  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  deed :  that  he  disclaimed  the  deed  and  the  freehold  too : 
and  when  he  had  voted,  had  voted  as  a  freeman,  supposing  himself  to  have  a  right  to 
do  so. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  striking  out  the  first  clanee,  (see  abovej  and  wm 
carriedfDy  ayes  and  noes. 

j9ye»— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taykff  of  CheeteiMd, 
Giles,  Brodnax^  Dromgoole,  Afexander,  Cktode,  Marshall.  Tytor,  Nicboks,  Cloptoe, 
Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moote,  Beirae,  Sadih, 
Baxter,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Venable,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Hendeieoa,  Os- 
borne, Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaklson,  Boyd,  PMh 
dleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Morris,  Ganstt, 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan^  Xaidley,  Summers,  See^  Doddridgs, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Campbell  of  Bcdftsri, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stewart,  PleasentB,  Outdoe, 
Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin.— 75. 
.  JVbes—Memn.  Jones,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Tresvant,  Lttgh  of  Hafi* 
fiix,  Loiran,  Madison,  Stanard,  Fitzhugh,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Scott,  Mame,  QiesB, 
TaxeweD,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grijniby,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter.— 90. 

So  the  Convention  concurred  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  reesn- 
mendjiuf  that  this  dause  be  stricken  out. 

ron.';^!    1?'.*^*;  »^v«rting  to  the  full  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  gjai—risn, 
ione  only  bemg  absent,  and  his  attendance  could  be  pcocnzed^  moved  to  h^  thei^ 
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port  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whde  upon  the  table,  with  a  view  to  take  up  the  all- 
abflorbing  question  of  the  Basis  of  Representation. 

Mr.  Doddridge  opposed  the  motion  as  only  leading  to  a  needless  consumption  of 
time. 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested,  that  the  gentleman  would  not  obtain  that  end  by  pursuing 
the  course  he  pro^^ed.  The  proper  course  would  be,  to  take  up  first  the  amendments 
reported  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Scott  repUed,  that  the  course  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  would 
not  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in  view.  H*  sought  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
aU-absorbing  question  of  Representation,  which  affected  so  many  of  the  great  ques- 
tions before  the  Convention. 

He  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  attendance  of  a  full  House,  and  at  once  to  take 
up  the  question  of  ''  the  neffro  Senate,"  as  it  had  been  called,  lie  was  for  enooua- 
tenn^  the  spirit  which  hadso  long  been  haunting  the  path  of  the  Convention  and 
meetmg  it  at  every  turn,  and  for  laying  it.  This  was  his  object  and  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue it. 

Mr.  Summers  was  opposed  to  the  motion.  The  question  of  a  negro  Senate  might  be 
important  in  the  views  of  many ;  but  he  would  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  settling  the 
question  as  to  a  negro  House  of  Delegates,  depart  from  tlie  regular  order  of  proceed- 
ings. The  question  was  absorbing,  indeed,  (and  he  feared  it  was  likely  to  absorb  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,)  but  he  could  not  consent  to  fbroe  it  at 
this  moment.  Two  gentlemen  had  taken  their  seati  in  the  Convention  for  the  first 
time  that  morning ;  and  it  was  decorous  to  allow  this  question  to  Ue  at  least  one  day 
before  they  were  compelled  to  give  a  vote  upon  it. 

The  question  was  taken  on  postponing  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whde, 
and  lost. — A^es  43. 

The  question  recurred  on  concurring  with  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  striking 
out  the  following  clause  of  the  report  of  the  Lecrislative  Committee,  viz :  "  and  shall 
be  extended,  first,  to  every  free-white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident 
therein,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  ^ears,  who  owns  and  has  possessed  for  six 
months,  or  who  has  acquired  by  marriage,  descent,  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate^ 
assessed  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  doUars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such 

assessment  shall  be  required  by  law." 

Mr.  Green  moved  to  fill  the  above  blank  with  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Brodnax  made  an  explanation  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  former  vote  which  vnui 
not  distinctly  heard  by  the  Reporter. 

Mr.  M'Coy  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Leigh  with  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Stayard  moved  forty  dollars. 

Mr.  Powell  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  question  was  put  on  two  hundred  dollars,  and  negatived. — ^Ayes  45,  Noes  46. 

The  question  was  put  on  forty  dollars,  and  negatived. — ^Ayes  45. 

it  was  then  put  on  twenty-five  dollars,  and  carried. — Ayes  52. 

The  question  then  recurrmg  on  concurring  with  the  Committee  of  the  Whde  in 
striking  out  the  clause,  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  next  put  on  agreeing  to  strike  out  the  following :  "  second,  or 
who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in  remainder  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed 
value  of  which  shall  be  dollars." 

Mr.  Stanard  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  fifly  dollars :  which,  he  thought,  presenred 
a  proper  ratio  between  an  estate  in  possession  and  in  reversion. 

Mr.  Clay  tor  moved  twenty-five  dollars — not  seeing  any  reason  why  the  sum  should 
h^  increased :  the  owning  of  an  estate  in  reversion,  gave  a  man  the  same  interest  in 
the  community.    He  was  governed  only  by  that  principle. 

The  question  being  taken  on  filling  the  blank  with  fifty  dollars,  it  was  carried.*- 
Ayes  51. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  fiiUowing  clause  was  inserted,  viz :  <*  if  such  assesa- 
laent  shaU  be  required  by  law." 

The  question  being  ttien  put  on  striking  out,  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  i^eigh  rose  to  ofier  an  amendment,  which  went  not  to  afiect  the  sobetanoe  at 
all,  of  what  had  been  agreed  on,  but  only  to  throw  it  into  a  more  distinct  snd  definite 
form.  He  wished  to  conform  it  to  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  laws;  and 
also  to  introduce  a  class,  wbich,  he  was  weU  assured,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Convention  to  exclude :  he  meant,  oo-parceners,  tenants  in  common,  and  j<^t-te- 
nants,  in  a  fireehold,  not  large  enough  as  to  its  number  of  acres,  to  fall  within  the 
Constitutional  limit,  but  of  sufficient  value,  to  entitle  it  to  give  a  vote,  as  well  as 
odksrs  which  were  larger.  He  moved  to  amend  the  report,  by  striking  out  all  from 
the  word  "  Resolved,^  to  the  word  "  Provided,"  and  to  insert  an  amendment,  whieh 
he  read— but  which  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
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The  question  then  recurred  on  striking  out  the  following : 

**  3d.  Or  who  shall  own  and  have  possessed  uleas^hol^  estate,  with  the  eTidence  of 
title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  lekicfc  dutU  he 
unexpired,  of  the  annual  value,  or  rent  of  dollars." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  clause  was  amended,  hy  striking  out  the  words 
"  have  possessed,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words,  "  be  himself  in  the  ictnal 
occupation  of." 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  words,  "  and  one  of  which  shall  be  unezpired;* 
were  stricken  out. — Ayes  54. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  striking  out  this  clause, 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  being  opposed  to  extending  the  Right  of  Suffiue,  to  tenants  sub- 
jeet  to  distress  by  their  landlonls,  he  should  vote  to  strike  out  the  ouuse,  and  against 
inserting  any  ouer,  containing  that  principle.  He  demanded,  that  the  question  on 
sitriking^out,  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Green  moved  to  fiU  the  blank  with  twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  ten  dollars. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Green  was  negatived. — Ayes  41,  Noes  52. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  five  dollars. 

Mr.  Stawurd  moved  twenty  dollars. 

The  question  being  put  on  twenty  dollars  j  it  was  carried.— Ayes  47,  Noes  47. 

The  Chair  in  the  aSfirmative. 

The  question  on  striking  out  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  ayes 
and  noes  as  follows : 

^yetf— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnaz, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  7>©r- 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urouhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Koane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Scott,  Tazewell,  Grigsby,  Loyall,  Prentis  and 
Townes— 28. 

J^oes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Marshall,  Tyler,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harri- 
son, "Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter, 
Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  PoweI|, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donalason,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Mil- 
lan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Laidlev,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour 
of  Cufpeper,  Macrae,  Green,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Branch,  Saunders, 
Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gt)rdon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Coalter, 
Rose,  Joynes,  Bajrly,  Upshur  and  Perrin---C8. 

So  the  Convention  resolved  (by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,)  to  retain  the  clause  admitting 
lease-holders  to  the  Right  of  Sunrage. 

The  question  was  next  put  on  strUcing  out  the  following  clause  : 

«  Fourth,  Or  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and 
head  of  a  family  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  election  district,  where  he  may 
offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  ye&F)  (U)d  actually  ^aid  the  same.*' 

Mr.  Leii " 


eigh  moved  to  amend  the  clause,  by  inserting  aher  the  words,  "  the  preoe* 
ding  year    the  words,  "  to  the  amount  of  ." 

Mr.  Leigh  again  presenting  the  case  of  a  freeholder  excluded,  because  his  land  did 
not  come  up  to  the  constitutional  limit,  while  his  tenant,  paying  no  tax,  was  admitted 
to  vote : 

He  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  amendment,  and  they  were  ordered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Leigh  could  not  happen,  as  the  Utter  part  of 
the  clause  required  the  tenant  to  pay  a  tax. 

Mr.  Leigh  replied,  that  this  was  mere  verbal  criticism ;  the  tenant  might  pay  a  tax 
of  four  cents,  or  ten  cents  on  a  horse,  and  then  he  could  vote,  while  the  owner  of  his 
house  and  land  was  excluded  from  the  polls.  If  the  Legislature  should  be  possessed 
with  as  great  a  desire  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  as  some  gentlemen  in  the  Con- 
vention manifested,  they  might  lay  a  capitation  tax  of  one  cent,  or  of  one  mill,  and 
admit  every  man  to  vote.  The  injustice  of  excluding  the  landlord,  while  the  tenant 
voted  before  his  face,  was  huge  and  palpable ;  and  Uie  only  remedy  was  to  fix  an 
amount  of  tax  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Mercer  replied,  that  he  had  not  meant  his  remarks,  as  a  mere  Terbal  criticism. 
He  was  not  himself  in  favour  of  taxation  as  a  qualification  at  all,  because  it  put  the 
extent  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  into  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  who  might  indi- 
rectly contract  or  extend  it,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  taxation.  What  attracted 
him  to  the  resolution  was  the  preceding  part  of  it,  viz :  '^that  the  man  should  be  a 


nouse-keeper  and  head  of  a  family :"  this  he  thought  a  much  better  test  of  interait 
in,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  than  any  landed  qualification  whatever. 
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Mr.  Fitzhugb  Mid,  that  on  the  preceding  portionB  of  the  report  he  had  voted  with 
coraparaUve  indifference ;  because,  taken  together    thev  fnrJ2A  \„Zu  ?■         , 

and  ^unequal  Bystem  of  siffrage,  that  it  couKve;  be  a^opITd  ^  *  ^"^Pl^cated 

deference  U>  what  he  l^Jli^edto^be  the  oS'i.T2L'1f  t^^o^aSS 
now,  in  what  way  ought  the  r.ffht  to  be  regulated  ?  He  had  though tXtU^e  h^ 
basis  for  It  was  residence,  and  the  possession  of  property,  whether  ^t  r«!.^ 
were  real  or  personal,  He  only  differed  from  the  gLtC  from  Che^JfiSw^''^ 
the  mode  of  ascertaimng  the  possession  of  these  requisites.  I^^^^^mT  F  vo?^ 
an  amount  of  tax  as  your  test,  you  create  the  occasion  of  a  perpetual  cont^^i^  thJ 

f  haFe  drawn  up  an  amendment  which  it  is  ray  purpose  to  offer  by  way  of  substi- 
tufe  unless  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  is  disponed  to  avail  hlmse^  of  U  iSd 
adopt  it  as  his  own-I  suggest  it  to  tlie  gentleman's  consideration  :  he  can  offer  iror 
not,  as  he  thinks  best.     It  is  in  the  following  words  :  ^ 

"And  to  all  free  male  white  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  who 
ahtOi  have  resided  two  years  witliin  the  State,  and  twelve  monSs  within^KuThr 
city  or  borough,  where  they  offer  to  vote,  and  shall  have  been  assessed  durLTtfie 
preceding  year,  wiUi  anv  norUon  of  the  revenue,  and  have  paid  thewine  P^^ 
I'hat  ^o  capitation  tax  stall  ever  be  laid,  and  thit  no  indivK  wh3tax^^ 
pertyisofle«ivaluethan  dollars,  shall  be  subject  to  any  pro^eTty^ 

I  am  aware  (said  Mr.  Fitzhugh,)  of  one  difficulty  which  ittend^  ^pkn^lril;. 
in  the  fact  Uiat  al  property  is  not  assessed ;  but  only  horses  and  negroes^ 
«.?JJi        :?'?''"  ^^  "T.u®  removed  by  the  Legislature  fixing  an  average  value  upon 
negroes  and  horses,  an^  then  letUng  them,  as  weUas  aU  othefpropertJsVe  w^tereTS 
the  commi^ioners'  books  by  its  value  alone.  These  books  then%lng  exhibited  at  the 

^n^ir./^T*' ""  'T  ^'  ""^.T"^  ""^^^  ^^«^*  ^^  Suffrage,  so  far  as  property  iS 
concerned.     His  residence  must  be  proved  in  a  different  manner.  t'    tr'  y  ^ 

I  think  this  will  be  a  less  exceptionable  plan  than  fixing  a  definite  amount  of  tax 
1  suggest  It  to  him.  But  if  he  declines  offering  it,  and  fis  amendment  shall  fail  I 
P«i]nf<»®  to  offer  it  myself  at  some  future  period  of  our  proceedings  * 

Mr.  Leigh  said  that  he  had  expended— rather  wasted,  much  thought  and  labour  on 
tlie  subject,  and  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax,  that  it  would  be  imnos- 
Bible  to  accomplish  his  object  without  entering  into  specification,  and  that  verv  ml 
nutely  :  without  this  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  Universal  Suftage  If  that  wm 
desired,  the  course  jvas  tiie  simplest  in  the  world :  a  few  words  would  answer  all  thu 
purpose.  But  if  it  was  intended  to  fix  the  limit  of  suffrage  at  any  point  short  of  i<« 
universality,  specification  must  be  of  the  essence  of  the  scheme.  He  knew  verv 
weU,  that  the  moment  a  definite  amount  of  tax  was  fixed,  the  Right  of  Suflfrairi  wa/ 
to  a  certain  extent,  put  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  who  might  ^ve  the 
qualificaUon  to  almost  whom  Uiey  pleased :  but  then  he  would  be  for  fixing  &e  point 
of  requirement  so  high,  that  the  Legislature  would  not  go  up  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
conveying  the  right.  ^       ^ 

He  believed,  if  the  blank  should  be  filled  with  the  sura  of  fifty  cents,  those  whom 
It  was  desirable  to  exclude  would  not  pay  that  amount  for  the  right  of  votinff.  For 
Uiouffh  the  Right  of  Suffrage  had  been  represented  in  this  debate  as  the  very  dearest 
privilege  of  man,  it  so  happened  tiiat  there  were  few  in  the  world  who  were  wimnii' 
topay  wwmjyfor  it:  very  f'ew.  But  Mr.  L,  added,  that  if  the  amendment  shoulS 
prevail,  he  should  nevertheless  vote  against  the  whole  proposition  :  for  never  while 
he  retained  ^s  senses,  would  he  under  any  name  or  form,  give  his  vote  to  confer  the 
nieht  ot  Suffrage  on  house-keepers,  which  was  in  effect  to  give  a  vote  to  his  \imd- 
\li^}^  "^""li^^  ^«  P^Jf^l  »°.^  f  ^«  poor,  but  of  tile  rich.  It  always  had  operated 
to  increase  the  power  of  tiie  nch  man,  and  give  his  property  an  influence  over  others, 
not  such  as  legitimately  belonged  to  it,  (for  to  Uiishe  had  no  objection)  but  such  aa 
worked  by  direct  corruption.  If  the  gentieman  frora  Fairfax  would  fix  upon  any 
form  of  words  which  would  exclude  Universal  Suffrage  while  it  admitted  house- 
keepers to  vote,  he  should  be  ready  to  go  with  him  in  the  support  of  such  an  amend- 
ment; but  he  could  not  but  believe  it  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  asked,  if  the  gentieman  did  not  think,  that  the  amendment  he  had 
read,  covered  the  whole  ground,  except  providing  for  remaindermen.' 

Mr.  Leigh  replied,  that  it  did  not  cover  such  freeholders,  as  did  not  reside  on  their 
own  land. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  replied,  that  he  had  intended  to  have  added  the  word  freeholder,  and 
would  still  do  it.  ' 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  the  controlling  argument  against  fixing  an  amount  of  tax 
wlien  the  question  had  been  debated  in  Committee  of  ie  Whole,  was,  that  it  enabled 
the  Leg:ielature,  by  putting  the  tax  a  cent  below  the  conBtitutionaf  Umit,  to  curtail  th« 
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Eiffht  of  Suflrage  at  pleaBure— and  they  would  be  inclmed,  probably  in  that  dtrectkm, 
rather  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  they  were  themselves  fw  the  most  ptrt  freehol- 
ders.  Was  it  not  a  Uttle  extraordinary,  that  this  limitation,  which  it  was  said,  was  to 
prevent  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  rich  men,  should  be  urged  by  that  side  of 
the  House,  who  were  for  throwing  the  entire  controul  of  the  Government,  into  the 
bands  of  nch  men  ?  They  urge  the  argument— they  feel  the  argument 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  negar 
tive,  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

w%fl9— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Lei?h  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chts- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mamhall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urguhart,  Randolph,  Leigh 
of  Hali&x,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Fitzhugh,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caro- 
line, Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Taxewell,  Loyall, 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter — 42. 

JVbs#— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Geetfe, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  B^ars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  ^^«^7i 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddrids^e,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wibim, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Townee,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon, 
Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 54. 

Mr.  Stanard  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  inserting,  after  the  words  ^  who 
shall  have  been  assessed"  (see  above,)  the  words,  "  by  a  tax  on  property  owned  by 
him."  He  did  this,  that  the  Legislature  might  not  by  laying  some  trifling  tax  of  a 
cent,  or  a  few  cents,  introduce,  m  effect,  Universal  Sufirage. 

Mr.  Summers  opposed  the  amendment.  He  thought  the  gentleman's  fears  iuire»- 
flonable.  The  resolution  confines  the  Legislature  to  house-keepers  and  heads  of  &- 
milies — beyond  that  limit  they  could  not  go :  and  if  they  should  admit  all  the  boose- 
keepers,  and  idl  the  heads  of  fimiilies  in  Sie  Commonwealth,  he,  fi>r  one,  should  not 
consider  it  any  instance  of  their  misrule.  Such  a  clause  would  exclude  a  osslbl 
class  of  men ;  he  meant  thoee  who  hired  slaves  in  performing  jobs  and  contracts.  The 
tax  on  the  slave  was  for  the  time  being  charged  upon  them ;  they  were  fro  kae  lies 
the  owners  of  the  slaves ;  yet  they  could  not  vote  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  there  was  another  class  whom  it  would  exclude,  vix : 
shop-keepers  and  such  as  followed  any  business  which  required  a  hcense. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  it  was  that  class  whom  he  wished  to  exclude.  He  wanted  to  keep 
oat  show-men  and  mountebanks.  Why  ought  the  shop-keeper  who  sells  finvlga 
goods  to  be  admitted,  while  the  industrious  mechanic  who  sells  his  own  work  is  wK 
out?  What  was  meant  by  the  term  head  of  a  familv  ?  Did  it  mean  a  bachekir  who 
occupied  a  house  ?  or  must  he  have  a  wife  ?  Must  he  have  children?  Would  gentls- 
men  go  into  the  question  of  colour  ?  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  call  a  tmsty 
femafe  black  a  house-keeper.  He  wished  to  expel  this  loose  indefinite  phrase.  Tl^ 
Charter  of  Williamsburg  allowed  a  house-keeper  to  vote — and  it  became  a  T«xsd 
question  in  that  city.  He  related  an  anecdote  of  a  student  at  college  who  was  over 
twenty-one  and  had  his  study  in  an  out-building,  who  was  permitted  to  vols  ss  a 
house-keeper.  Such  a  term  would  prove  a  mere  ball  of  contention,  and  woold  be  in- 
terpreted m  one  way  or  in  another,  just  as  circumstances  at  the  moment  rendered  de- 
sirable. It  was  a  seeming  limitation,  but  would  operate  in  practice  as  none :  it  wmm 
in  fiict  and  in  truth,  nothing  else  but  Universal  Suffirage. 

Mr.  Doddridge  observed,  that  whenever  any  propraol  was  made  to  enlaive  the  ejc- 
tent  of  suffiage,  it  was  seen  to  be  met  by  a  declaration  of  the  danger  of  nrnud :  bat 
surely  the  same  danger  might  as  well  be  urged  on  the  other  side  against  Freehold 
Suffrage.    That  was  liable  to  as  many  and  as  great  frauds  as  the  other  plans. 

The  question  was  put  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  and  decided  by 
ayes  and  noes  in  the  negative,  as  follows : 

^yes—Meaara.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taykw  of  Ches- 
terfield; Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldwin.  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqubart,  Randolph, 
Leiffh  ox  Halifax,  Loffan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Griggs,  Pendletoo,  Rooe, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Groeaj 
Tazewell,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neals,  Rosa  aoa 
Coalter — 44. 

JVbe^— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M*Coy,  Moef#t 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Oshon>s» 
Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Oeorxe,  M'MUkSt 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Dnxiosa, 
Loidley  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morroi,  CampbeU  of  Brooke,  Wilswi,  LoysU, 
CamjbeU  of  Bedford.  Clavtor,  Saunders,  CabeU,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  TbouipsiiB, 
Mw«e,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin-.52. 
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The  queation  wa&  then  put  on  etiiking  out  the  fourth  paragraph,  and  decided  by 
ajres  and  noes  aa  follows :  *      =    ^  j 

•f^1~^f^"o^?*^'^^U^^'"®^**^®"*^)  •^^"®^'  ^®»-^»  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chea- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas. 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Soutliampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Carohne,  MSrris, 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Grigsby, 
Prentis,  Branch,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter — 40. 

JVoM—Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson ,  Coffman ,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  MiUer,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  ci- 
bome^  Cooke,  Powell,  Gnggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendle- 
ton, George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews, 
Ogfesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddri^e,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Townes,  CabeU,  MarUn,  Stuart, 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 56. 

So  the  fourth  clause,  admitting  house-keepers  to  vote,  was  retained. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  striking  out  the  proviso,  it  was  put  entire  as  follows : 

"  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  the  Right  of  Suffi-age  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any 
person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  nor  by  any  person 
convicted  of  any  infamous  offence  ;  nor  by  citizens  born  without  the  Commonwealth, 
unless  they  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion at  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  two  years  preceding  the  said  election,  in 
the  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  where  they  shall  offer  to  vote  (the 
mode  of  proving  such  previous  residence,  when  disputed,  to  be  prescribed  by  law,) 
and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  above  enu- 
merated." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claytor,  all  the  latter  part  of  the  proviso,  beginning  with  the 
words  "  nor  by  citizens  bom  out  of  the  Commonwealth"  to  the  end,  was  stricken  out. 

The  question  being  put  on  striking  out  the  residue,  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  offered  again  the  amendment  which  he  had  previously  moved  and 
withdrawn. 

But  on  some  conversation  as  to  its  details,  he  again  withdrew  it  to  allow  an  oppor- 
tunity to 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  moved  the  following  amendment : 

'^Resofvedf  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  two  years, 
and  in  the  county  where  he  proposes  to  vote  one  year,  next  preceding  tlie.time  of 
offering  such  vote ;  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  if  subject  to  military 
duty  ;  and  who  shall  have  paid  all  levies  and  taxes  assessed  upon  him,  or  his  property, 
for  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  nave  a  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  :  Providtd,  That  no  person  shall  l»  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  who  is  a  pauper ;  who  is  of  unsound  mind ;  who  has 
been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime ;  or  who  shall  be  a  non-commissioned  officer 
or  private  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
this  Commonwealth ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  trying  and  de- 
termining disputes,  concerning  the  said  qualifications  of  voters,  whenever  the  right  of 
a  person  to  vote  shall  bo  questioned." 

Mr.  Mercer  had  previously  moved  an  adjournment,  with  a  view  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  were  attending  under  severe  indisposition — but  it  wa«  lost — 
Ayes  43,  Noes  44. 

Afler  some  farther  conversation  in  relation  to  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment,  and  bis 
deierminati9n  to  re-cast  it  to  meet  a  suggestion,  that  was  mdde  to  him,  the  motion  to 
adjourn  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Summers  and  prevailed. 

The  House  thereupon  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  December  17,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoemer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE. 
And  the  question  being  on  a  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Monongalia,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
Mr.  Wilson  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz  : 
«  Resolved,  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  Commonwealtb,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  s'.all  Imve  remained  in  the  State  two  yean, 
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and  in  the  county  in  which  he  proposes  to  vote,  one  year,  next  Pfjce^  «he  time  of 
offering  such  vote ;  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  mihtia,  if  subject  to  nahtmry 
duty  ;  and  who  shall  have  paid  alt  levies  and  taxeSt  assessed  upon  him  or  Vim  nrop^y, 
for  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  [provided  such  Uxn  ifaall  ltav« 
been  demanded  of  him,]  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  G«9Hml  A*. 
sembly  :  Providedy  That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  Rigfal  of  Suf- 
frage, who  is  a  pauper ;  who  is  of  unsound  mind ;  who  has  been  oonTicted  of  any 
infamous  crime ;  or  who  shall  be  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  aoldiet,  sea- 
man or  marine  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Conunonwea^; 
and  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  trying  and  detennining  disputss, 
concerning  3ie  said  qualifications  of  voters,  whenever  the  right  of  a  peraon  to  vols 
shall  be  questioned."  •.     . 

And  on  this  question,  he  asked  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  were  ordered  aocofrdii^. 

Mr.  Joynes  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wilson,  by  striking  therema 
the  words,  "  all  levies  and  taxes,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words.  "  a  Stale 
or  county  lax,"  (so  as  to  require  some  tax  to  have  been  demanded  and  paid.) 

Mr.  Wilson  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Claytor  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  or  Corporation,"  before  "  tax," 

Which  was  in  like  manner  accepted  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

After  some  conversation,  the  question  was  about  to  be  put  on  the  amendnmit,  as 
modified,  when 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  that  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  proposition  amooBtMi  in  sub- 
stance to  Universal  Suffrage ;  for,  all  were  subject  to  a  capitation  tax.  He  considered 
this  capitation  tax,  as  one  of  the  most  injurious,  unequal,  and  opprenive  syatems  of 
taxation,  that  ever  was  devised ;  and  it  had  been,  from  the  first,  his  earnest  desire  te 
rid  the  State  of  it.  With  that  view,  he  moved  the  following  as  an  ameDdmaaC  to  Um 
amendment  of  Mr.  Wilson  : 

*'  Provided f  That  no  capitation  tax,  either  for  State  or  county  purpose,  sfaaU  bere- 
afier  be  levied — and  that  no  individual,  whose  taxable  property  shall  be  oCleM  Taloe 
than  dollars,  shall  be  subject  to  any  property  tax  whatever." 

In  illustration  of  the  unequal  operation  of  the  capitation  tax,  Mr.  F.  Tttferred  to  the 
case  of  an  individual,  in  his  own  county  of  Fairfax,  who  waa  one  of  the  weahliieat 
men  in  the  Ck)mmonwealth,  but  who  owned  no  negroes.  That  man's  contribution 
was  but  eif  hty  or  ninety  cents  under  this  tax.  He  wanted  to  see  the  State  rid  of  it, 
once  and  forever.  His  desire  was  that  no  man  should  enjoy  the  Right  of  SolBra^ 
unless  he  possessed  some  property,  and  enough  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  vagabond: 
he  had  not  fixed  upon  any  definite  sum— but  had  left  a  blank  to  be  filled  wnk  what 
the  Convention  might  deem  reasonable. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Fairfkx  was  mistaken,  in  suppoaiii^  tkat 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  firom  Monongalia,  amounted  to  Univenal  SoAage. 
There  were  returned  in  1828,  in  one  single  county  of  this  State,  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  persons  as  delinquent,  for  the  non-payment  of  tneir  cotmty  levica, 
though  over  twenty-one  years  of  a^e.  Now,  if  the  delinquency  extended,  in  the  saasa 
proportion,  throughout  the  State,  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  MoMmgda, 
would  operate  to  exclude  twenty  thousand  of  these  insolvents  to  the  publie.  It  — *'' 
not  then  be  objected  to  as  Universal  Sufirage.  It  would  exclude  such  tm  he  «  ^ 
to  see  excluded — all  the  vagabonds  and  worthless  idlers.  He  did  not  mean  to  be 
derstood  as  saying,  tliat  all  those  thus  returned  delinquent,  loere  idlers  and 
but  the  class  of  delinquents  included  those  who  were  of  uiat  description. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  that  as  matters  now  stood,  the  resolutions  admitted  a  bmi  to 
vote,  who  paid  any  county  tax,  of  any  sort,  or  to  any  amount  however  small.  If,  in- 
deed the  system  of  county  taxation  was  to  be  adopted,  and  the  coontj  taxea  weFs  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  are  now  laid  by  the  Legislature,  then'he  should  have  no  Bock 
Bttong  obiecUon  to  it  j  but  that  was  not  the  fact— and  it  now  feU  but  IHtla  ihofft  «f 
Universal  Suffrage. 

Mr.  Leigh  enquired,  to  what  county  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  had  allodad, 
when  he  spoke  of  six  or  seven  hundred  delinquents.' 

Mr.  Cooke  answered,  the  county  of  Loudoun. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  took  it  for  granted,  these  seven  hundred  delinquents  coold  Ml 
have  been  residents  of  Loudoun.  He  had,  indeed,  once  heard,  that  there  were  etghl 
hundred  paupers  in  that  county.  It  was  certainly  a  very  incredible  state  of  things: 
possibly,  there  were  a  number  of  persons  there,  engaged  in  some  large  mibKc  wetk, 
(perliaps  on  tlie  nver,)  who  went  off  before  the  county  levy  had  been  donajMM.  H» 
must  confess  hiraaelf  very  sceptical,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied,  that  he  had  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  fiom  one  cf  tba 

wnrT   J^:      ^«.^"*^?"n  Dele^tion.    Mr.  C.  said,  hi  did  not  know  of  any  nMt 

reHn.;r*?^*K"  ""  ^^  county  In  1^,  and  he  did  not  know  why  the  pgnpoiSo^ 

ttHresumr:^  "^  conaidered  as  extending  to  the  reJt  of  tSXS-ba 

Pr«»unie  so,  uatd  the  contrary  were  ahewn.    Ail  knew  what  «  nmidbm  «f 
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yonng  men,  without  property,  there  were,  who  were  habitually  returned  delinquent, 
for  the  small  amount  of  a  county  levy.  He  took  this  as  prima  fade  evidence,  that 
they  were  not  good  citizeni,  but  idle,  worthless  fellows.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Monongalia,  would  exclude  such  from  the  polls ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, he  was  in  its  &vour. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  regret,  that  the  name  of  his  count}^  had  become  involved 
in  the  present  debate.  He  should  not  himself  have  introduced  it :  but  circumstanced 
ma  he  was,  he  felt  called  upon,  by  his  dutv  to  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  to  avow, 
that  it  was  from  himself,  tnat  gentleman  had  derived  the  information,  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  persons  returned  delinquent  in  a  single  year,  which  he  had  stated  to 
the  House,  as  having  been  communicated  to  him  bv  one  ot  the  Loudoun  Delegation. 
He  held  in  his  haod  a  statement,  procured  on  another  occasion,  and  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose,  which  contained  an  annual  return  of  the  number  of  such  delinquents, 
during  eight  consecutive  years,  and  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he 
nrould  now  read.    Mr.  M.  then  read  the  following,  viz : 

In  1817,  359  iJelinquentA. 

1818,  454 

1819,  343 

1820,  469 

1821,  572 

1822,  758 

1823,  757 

1824,  831 

1825,  831 

This  list  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
There  had  once  been  a  poor-house  near  Leesburg,  in  which  he  had  found  on  particu- 
lar enquiry,  but  a  single  native  American,  the  rest  being  all  foreigners.  Tet  the  poor 
rates  in  IxMidoun  were  very  onerous.  It  was  easy  to  account  for  the  fact  of  this 
large  anmber  of  deUnquents.  The  persons  among  whom  they  were  found  consisted 
of  tithfablft  from  sixteen  and  upward.  It  would  oflen  happen  that  a  father  who  was 
poor,  had  several  sons  subject  to  this  levy,  and  was  charged  not  only  with  his  own 
tax,  but  with  that  of  his  sons.  Another  source  of  the  apparently  large  delinquency 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  sheriff  did  not  duly  enforce  the  collection  of 
these  small  dues.  The  fees  allowed  for  collection  amounted  to  about  seven  per  cent., 
mod  where  the  tax  was  small,  the  fees  were  so  trifling  that  that  ofiicer  became  remiss 
iu  hunting  up  persons  from  whose  contribution  he  should  receive,  perhaps,  but  seven 
or  fourteen  cents;  and  to  avoid  trouble,  he  returned  them  delinquent  Mr.  M.  did 
not  believe  there  were  more  delinquents  in  Loudoun  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
8tate  containing  the  same  amount  of  population  :  he  could  not  beheve  it  *,  because 
there  was  no  coun^  in  the  State  in  a  more  prosperous  condition—the  county  was 
large  and  wealthy,  but  the  estates  were  owned  in  very  equal  proportions  throughout. 
Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  from  all  he  could  learn,  he  was  apt  to  believe  that  it  would  not 
be  a  possiUe  thing  to  frame  any  Constitution  whatever,  that  would  be  adapted  to  the 
residue  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  the  county  of  Lou- 
doun. It  stood  certainly,  in  a  most  extraordinary  situation.  One  of  its  Delegates 
bad  informed  the  Convendon  that  there  was  nobody  there  able  and  willing  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Another  told  the  Conventaon  that  it 
con&ned  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  their  county 
dues,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  there  were  so  manv  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  for 
them:  heads  of  families  that  were  vagabonds:  so  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
about  six  hundred  vagabond  house-keepers  and  heads  of  families  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  if  alluding  to  hun,  had  entirely 
Oitsconceived  his  statement.  He  had  not  said  that  all  that  number  of  delinquents 
were  of  course  vagabonds;  but  had  expressly  denied  any  such  opinion  :  all  he  had 
mid  was,  that  it  included  many  worthless,  idle  fellows,  to  whom  he  beheved  he  had 
•pplied  the  term  vagabond.  ,     « 

Mr.  L.  resumed  -Very  well,  the  gentieman  should  be  correcUy  understood.  Lou- 
doun,  then,  it  appeared,  had  that  number  of  delinquents,  and  a  gentleman  from  L.ou- 
doun  supposed7iat  miny  of  them  were  under  twenty-one,  widover  «?^^«"  yf "  f 
«ge,  whS^ad  ne  means  Jf  paying,  and  could  not  be  forced  bythe  i^enff  ^  pay. 
ifoi,  he  begged  genUemen  to  observe  how  tWs  operated  in  its  Wing  ^n  the  olan 
of  aimiltin|TiouLkeepers  and  heads  offamiUes  to  the  nght  of  ^°*»°&;^  ^hatclas. 
it  aeemed,  mduded  all  the  vagabonds.  The  sheriffs  of  Loudoun,  too,  were  prone  to 
^  ialsL  leturns:  they  w«e  in  the  habU  of  falsifying  their  returns,  to  save  trouble. 
A^nother  peculiarity  of  this  same  county  of  Loudoun,  was,  that  it  paid  a  very  heavy 
ftoor  rate,  y^theri  was  but  one  native  American  in  their  poor-house  -f^^^^y^ 
Sbiiorb  aU  this  heavy  amount  of  poor  rate,  it  must  have  more  P^' f  »*"«  Yininn 
lugnen  in  it,  than  any  eeunty  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  probably  m  the  Umon 
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how  else  could  it  require  this  onerous  poor  rate  ?  Taking  all  these  |1;^  *^?J^'— 
S^t  Sere  were  none  fit  and  willing  to  be  justices  of  the  peace— tliat  l»«  ^Ifi^  "n**** 
S^e  retur^^lh^^^^  were  not  atle  to  pay  the  county  levy--that  there  wa. 

a  multUude  d^v^^^  there-so  that  there  was  but  one  Amenc«  m  Uieir 

;^r tl-whig^^^  paid  I  very  heavy  poor-rate:  ^^^"f^l^?**^^ 
SSs  Convention  were  cifiled  upon  to  adopt  a  provision  in  the  Co^V^^Jt^^^^f  .^  ^• 
potheais  that  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  every  other  coun  y  f  ^|^«  SUte>^ 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  say  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  tl»«^  w^  m  ^ 
this  part  of  the  Commonwealth  nothing  that  resembled  it  in  any  one  parUcukr     He 
felt  very  anxious  to  have  a  Constitution  that  would  smt  Loudoun,  but  he  could  not, 
with  that  view,  consent  to  take  this  as  a  just  account  of  any  other  coanty  in  the 
State.     He  was  very  sure  he  could  not  take  it  as  a  fair  represenUtion  of  ita  neigb. 
>6urinff  counties,  Trederick  and  Jefferson.     He  judged  from  his  general  knowledge 
/^  tlie  state  of  those  counties.     He  was  equally  sure  it  was  not  true  of  the  coonlj  of 
Chesterfield,  though  that  lay  between  the  two  cities  of  Richmond  and  retmnbvig, 
where  they  were  cursed  with  vagabonds  from  both.     It  was  not  true  of  Uennco,  of 
Norfolk,  of  Spottsylvania,  of  Stafford,  of  Dinwiddie,  or  of  Prince  George:  aUboogh 
these,  too,  were  contiguous  to  towns  ;  where  vice  usually  made  its  resort,  and  round 
the  skirls  of  which  it  was  usual  to  find  some  of  the  worst  members  of  society  .Mum^ 
who  became  fumse-keepers  in  the  Penitentiary.     Such  persons  were  to  bo  found  n«r 
towns  and  cities  in  ten  times  greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth :  yet  even  there,  nothing  existed  like  the  unhappy  condition  of  Loudoun. 
Mr.  Leigh  concluded  by  observing,  that  tlie  gentleman  from  Fairfax  had  given  a 
true  account  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  amendment :  it  went  to  introduce 
Universal  Suffrage ;  and  if  it  did  not  actually  do  that,  it  provided  an  entering'  wedge 
which  must  open  the  way  to  it.  _c  vj  i^j 

Mr.  Mercer  rose  in  reply.  He  said  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Cheaternela  dm 
correctly  represented  what  he  had  before  said,  he  should  not  now  have  risen  to  troo- 
ble  the  Committee.  He  had  not  said  there  were  no  paupers  in  Loudoun,  sav©  such 
as  were  in  the  poor-house.  Nor  did  he  state  that  the  poor-rates  were  levied  merdj 
to  support  foreigners.  The  account  of  the  number  of  delinquentB  he  had  given  fifom 
a  record  furnished  by  the  officer  he  had  before  named :  he  held  it  now  in  his  haadf 
and  it  was  at  the  service  of  any  gentleman  tliat  chose  to  examine  it.  He  submitted 
to  the  gentleman  fi"om  Chesterfield,  whether  it  contained  any  thing  that  furnished  a 
just  argument  atminst  the  character,  principles,  manners,  or  condition  of  the  people  of 
Loudoun.  He  Kad  not  said  that  the  sheriffs  of  Loudoun  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
false  returns ;  but  tliat  the  small  fee  of  seven  or  fourteen  cents  did  not  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  cause  them  to  use  diligence  in  searching  for  persons  who  owed  a  tax 
of  one  dollar,  or  possibly  two,  to  the  county.  It  was  common  when  militia  fines  were 
collected,  as  all  gentlemen  must  recollect  who  had  served  on  court  martials,  (as  h# 
had  done  as  often  as  ten  or  twelve  times,)  for  tlie  sheriff  to  settle  up  his  accounts ; 
and  if  gentlemen  would  go  into  an  investigation  of  tlie  facts,  they  would  find  as  many 
as  seven  hundred  insolvents  frequently  returned.  He  believed  that  the  numbtf 
of  delinquents  would  be  found  even  greater  in  every  other  county  of  ihe  State  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  in  Loudoun.  He  was  willing  to  rest  the  question  oo 
that  issue.  He  inferred  this  from  the  equal  division  of  property  in  that  county.  Fo> 
reigners  were  numerous,  it  was  true  :  they  constituted  the  mass  of  white  laboring 
poor.  Many  of  them  came  into  Loudoun,  as  being  the  first  county  over  the  fine  in 
their  way  south  from  New  England  and  New  York.  There  existed  in  New  YoA  a 
society  for  the  express  purpose  of  distributing  its  surplus  labour  of  population  into  other 
parts  of  the  Union:  that  society  were  in  correspondence  with  various  persons  on  lluii 
subject. 

As  to  public  works,  there  had  been  none  prosecuted  in  the  county  of  Loudoun, 
either  at  the  date  of  those  returns,  or  since :  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  fact  he  had 
commented  on,  would  be  fouud  to  be  very  common  throughout  the  Commonwealth- 
He  had  been  led  to  obtain  the  paper  frorrr  whicli  he  had  read  those  items,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewinor  the  inirjuity  (he  would  call  it  no  less)  of  the  prevailing  systein  of 
capitation  tax,  for  the  preservation  of  the  roads,  and  the  maintenance  of  uie  poor :  of 
calling  on  tlie  poor  man  equally  with  tlie  rich,  for  the  contribution  of  his  time  andk- 
bonr  to  improve  roads  which  he  trod  only  with  his  feei^  but  over  which  neither  hoof 
nor  wheel  of  his  ever  passed .  For  such  a  system ,  thousands  receive  the  stamp  of  insel- 
vency.  The  system  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  Legislature  ought  to  repeal  it.  Thefibct 
he  had  stated  was  establislied  by  record  evidence  :  it  could  not  bo  questioned — thess 
six  or  seven  hundred  persons  ought  not  to  be  suffered  thus  to  stand  as  inaolvents  bj 
the  infliction  of  so  unjust  an  exaction.  H  gentlemen  had  any  doubts  as  to  what  m 
had  stated,  lie  referred  them  to  public  records,  at  not  two  hundred  yards  disUnoe 
trom  the  spot  where  they  were  sitting.  I^t  them  look  at  the  mihUa  return*  (whkh 
ith«^o!2.iv®  ''*^*'  P"nciple,)  and  they  would  find  that  the  proportion  of  iiiMlvents  i« 
owier  counties,  was  at  least  as  great  as  in  Loudoun.     iuTtlirpoor  wwe  not  to  be 
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foand  In  the  poor-houso :  they  stayed  the  most  of  them  at  home,  and  were  partiany 
MUtained  by  their  relations,  though  in  part  a  burden  to  the  State.  It  was  such  as  had 
no  friends  or  relatives  to  take  care  of  Uiem,  especially  foreigners,  that  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  poor-house.  In  Great  Britain  the  paupers,  he  believed,  amounted  to 
two  millions :  but  the  greater  part  of  them  lived  at  their  own  homes  or  with  their  re- 
latives, and  received  partial  aid  from  the  poor  rates. 

He  had  made  these  statements,  because,  as  a  Representative  of  Loudoun,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  reply  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made.  It  was  certainly  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  course  of  observations,  degrading  to  the  character  of  the 
couotj  from  which  he  came,  and  which  seemed  intended  either  to  degrade  Loudoun, 
or  injure  the  cause  in  which  she  was  engaged  :  but  he  knew  no  remedy. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  the  gentleman  had  commenced  his  remarks  by  saying,  "  that  if  he 
had  correctly  represented  what  he  had  said,  he  should  not  have  risen."  Mr.  L.  said, 
he  had  perfectly  understood  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  this  had  been  said,  and,  if 
it  were  parliamentary,  should  certainly  meet  it  in  a  similar  tone. 

Mr.  Mercer  here  said,  the  gentleman  was  entirely  mistaken  in  his  impression — 
nothing  had  been  meant,  in  tone  or  in  language,  to  give  any  just  offence. 

Mr.  Wilson  here  observed  to  the  Chair,  that  he  coukd  see  no  good  purpose  to  which 
this  debate  tended. 

Mr.  Leiorh  said,  he  did  not  understand  this  temper,  tone,  and  manner  of  treating 
him,  nor  should  he  submit  to  it  in  any  form  whatever.  How  could  the  gentleman 
tell  what  he  was  going  to  say  ? 

The  Chair  told  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  had  not  misrepresented  tlie  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  or  any 
fact  which  that  gentleman  had  stated :  but  he  doubted  the  accuracy  (not  the  veracity) 
of  the  statements  which  he  had  made.  He  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  county  of 
Loudoun,  its  soil,  or  the  character  of  its  inhabitants — and  he  doubted  extremely  the 
accuracy  of  the  gentleman's  information,  and  I  have  strangely  misapprehended  the 
true  state  of  that  county,  if  it  will  not  be  seen  that  he  is  wholly  misinformed.  I  wae 
about  to  shew  this.  The  gentleman  says  he  has  record  evidence ;  he  produces  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  clerk  of  tlie  overseers  of  tlie  poor ;  is  that  record  evidence  ?•  But  no 
matter.  If  this  is  true  of  Loudoun,  it  is  not  true  of  otlier  counties.  It  will  be  easy 
to  ^t  a  statistical  statement  to  test  tliis,  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  manner.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  shew  that  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  was  right  in  the  account  he  gave 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Monongalia — 1  think  he  was  right,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  all  such  principles,  come  they  from  what  quarter  they  may.  I 
would  gladly  vote  for  tlie  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax,  if  it  were  poe- 
■ible  for  me  to  do  so.  But  he  is  going  into  questions  of  finance,  and  it  requires  a 
vast  deal  more  time  duly  to  consider  such  a  measure,  than  has  been  allowed  me,  and 
the  profoundest  consideration,  before  I  can  vote  upon  it.  I  certainly  cannot  vote  for 
it  now.  I  shall  vote  against  it,  because  I  do  not  clearly  see  the  consequences  to  which 
it  may  lead :  and  I  shiSl  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Monon- 
galia, because  I  believe  it  fairly  liable  to  the  objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax. 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  would  ask  gentlemen  if  the  amendment  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Mo- 
nongalia must  pass,  whether  its  evil  would  not  be  lessened  by  adopting  as  an  amend- 
ment to  it  what  he  had  proposed  ?  He  invited  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  a 
single  feet  which  existea  in  his  own  county,  (and  he  presumed  it  might  be  considered 
tm  an  average  county  of  the  State.)  In  the  year  1821,  out  of  $3,500  of  tax  paid  by 
tliat  county,  $  35  30  was  paid  by  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
woa  Bufficient  to  shew  the  vast  mequality  in  the  distribution  of  property.  Yet  by  the 
capitation  tax  all  were  called  to  pay  alike ;  and  all  who  did  so  pay  would  be  admitted 
bjr  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Monongalia.  He  presumed  that  such  as 
Tvished  to  restrain  the  Right  of  Suffrage  at  all,  would  vote  for  his  amendment,  rather 
than  that  gentleman's  proposition  without  it. 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  amendment, 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  hoped  it  would  prevail.  He  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  no  tax  ought  to  be  laid  on  a  poor  man  without  property.  He  considered,  that  the 
military  service  which  every  citizen  owed  to  the  State,  was  an  equivalent  for  its  pro- 
tection of  his  personal  rights,  and  that  taxation  was  the  return  he  owed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  property.  If  he  had  no  property  to  be  protected,  he  ought,  in  justice, 
to  pay  no  tax.  He  considered  the  capitation  tax  not  only  as  very  unec|ual  and  op- 
pressive as  to  those  on  whom  it  was  laid,  but  extremely  inconvenient  in  its  effects 
upon  all  those  who  employed  hired  hands  in  any  business  whatever.  Such  an  em- 
ployer was  obliged  to  indemnify  his  hands  against  all  the  county  levies  of  every  sort, 
eince  he  could  get  the  same  wages  in  another  State,  (lying,  perhaps,  within  sight) 
where  he  woulahave  none  of  these  levies  to  pay.  A  poor  mechanic,  just  out  of  his 
apprenticeship,  before  he  had  time  enough  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
tools  of  his  trade,  was  called  on  for  road  tax,  levies  and  poor-rates.  The  jroad-tax  was 
in  its  operation,  very  oppressive  upon  such  persons:  it  occupied  ten,  fifteen  and 
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conducted  altogether  bj  white  labor — all  the  hands  nad  to  be  indemnified  againtt  the 
capitation,  because,  at  seven  miles  distance,  they  could  get  emplojinent  in  Ohio  at  a 
similar  establishment,  and  at  the  same  wages.  It  would  be  very  simple  to  say,  tSux 
all  the  impositions  of  Government  for  the  protection  of  property,  shonld  be  laid  oe  pro- 
perty only :  while  tiie  man  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  by  losses,  sickneas,  (and  MiU 
more  oniortunate  as  by  his  own  irregular  habits)  to  be  reduced  to  poverty,  abooUbe 
subject  only  to  military  duty.  Mr.  D.  here  referred  to  the  regulations  in  some  other 
States  to  exempt  the  cow,  tools,  bed,  and  some  few  other  necessaries  of  a  ftmily,  froai 
seizure  by  the  sheriff.  He  asked  how  there  could  be  any  imposition  when  the  sheriff 
who  collected  the  tax,  and  who  knew  whether  it  had  bleen  paid  or  not,  was  himself 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  election ;  how  could  paupers  and  vagabonds  be  admitted? 
He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  he  came  to  the  Convention  determined  to  make  the 
best  effort  in  his  power  to  abolish  all  capitation  tax  in  Virginia  forever. 

Mr.  Cooke  demanded  a  division  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  amendment.  He  wis  opposed 
to  the  capitation  tax  as  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  would,  therefore,  cheerfully  vote 
for  the  first  part  of  the  amendment,  but  he  could  not  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  whtcK 
he  conndered  as  an  impracticable  scheme. 

After  some  further  conversation^  the  amendment  was  divided.  And  the  qoastion 
beiuff  on  the  following  portion  of  it,  viz: 

**^romded,  That  no  capitation  tax,  either  for  State  or  coonty  purpose,  shall  here- 
•fier  be  levied :" 

Mr.  M'Coy  expressed  his  hearty  approbation  of  it,  and  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noas, 
which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Green  now  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  word  "  State*'  before  "  tax,** 
Imt  the  motion  could  not  be  received,  as  there  was  already  an  amendm«kt  to  aa 
amendment,  and  the  rules  of  order  did  not  permit  them  going  to  a  third  degree. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  fijrst  clause  <^  Mr.  Titznugh's  amendment,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

i^S^iM— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofl[man,Harrison,  Williamson,  Johnson,  M^Coy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fltzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke, 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  G^om,  M'Millan,  Campbell  Kii  Washington, 

I  Camp- 

and  Upshur — 60. 

Abet— Messrs.  Barbour  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyk,  Nicbolss, 
Baldwin,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madi- 
SN>n,  Stanard,  Holladay.  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  RcMue,  Taylor  of  Caro- 
line, Morris,  Gamett,  Chapman,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Towncs, 
Pleasants,  Thompson,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Bayly  and  renin— 44. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  concluding  from  the  aspect  of  things  that  the  second  part  of  has 
amendment  could  not  succeed,  withdrew  it. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  Mr.  Wilson's  amendment,  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Cominittee, 

Mr.  Stanard  opposed  it  with  earnestness,  as  going  to  the  whole  length  of  putting 
the  Ri^t  of  Suffrage  into  the  controul  of  the  Legislature,  nay  of  every  corporatioB 
In  the  state.  For,  as  the  term  was  indefinite,  any  company  of  incorporated  persons 
who  chose  to  lay  a  contribution  on  their  stockholders  in  which  the  State  ban  no  in- 
terest at  all,  could  thereby  convey  to  them  the  Right  of  Sufi^^ge.  He  dwell  mnch 
on  the  inconsistency  of  allowing  a  man  who  had  taxes  firom  the  Sute  and  from  his 
county  of  very  unequal  amount,  to  omit  paying  the  larger  amount,  and  be  aBowad  te 
vote  on  the  very  smallest :  paying  a  tax  of*^  one  cent  on  a  head  of  cattle  made  him  a 
▼oter,  though  he  might  be  delinquent  on  other  taxes  to  the  amount  of  dollara.  Kay. 
•ven  the  one  cent  might  be  paid  for  him  by  others,  or  he  might  vote  if  it  had  never 
been  demanded  of  him.  So  if  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  LoodiHin  was 
correct,  the  sheriff  of  that  county  by  demanding  or  not  some  small  county  levj  aigte 
exclude  or  admit  some  seven  or  eight  hundr^i  votes.  But  allowing  for  such  pots  ef 
these  delinquents  as  were  under  twentv-one  years,  he  would  reckon  them  at  sue  hoft- 
dred.  These  six  hundred  persons  would  be  voters  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  slieiiC, 
and  would  turn  any  election.  If  it  were  right  to  extend  the  Right  of  Snffraga  so  as 
to  embrace  these,  still  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  so  as  to  depei^  on  the  partiality  or 
IMSsions  of  the  officer  who  conducts  the  election. 

Mr.  Coalter  observed,  that  the  high-sheriff  usually  conducted  the  eleotiona,  hot  it 
STr-fl?*  ™,officer  but  his  deputies  who  collected  the  county  levies,  so  that  tiia  Ib^Ik 
«erm  would  not  he  able  to  say  whether  the  person  cUiming  to  vote  had  paki  hv  <!«•« 
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or  not  What  w.  qM  a  candidate  have  to  say  to  the  voters  at  such  an  election  ? 
«•  My  good  fellows,  go  np  to  the  polls  to  vote :  I  will  see  that  your  levies  are  oU  paid : 
I  cannot  offer  you  any  grog,  but  if  you  go  up  there,  you  will  see  persons  drinking  and 
you  will  help  yourselves.  Do  }rou  go  and  vote  for  such  a  man,  and  here  b  eigmeen 
pence  to  pay  your  tax/*  He  said  that  thus  it  would  certainly  be,  should  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted.    It  tended  to  corruption. 

Mr.  Doddridge  replied,  that  the  State  tax  and  the  county  levies  would  have  been 
demanded  during  the  summer  preceding.  It  would,  therefore,  be  immaterial  whether 
the  election  shomd  be  conducted  by  the  high-sheriff  or  his  deputy.  The  taxes  would 
have  been  received  in  the  County  Court.  He  thought,  there  was  no  mc^e  danger  of 
this  Right  of  Suffrage  being  abused  than  the  freehokl  Ri^ht  of  Suffbage :  all  gentle- 
men knew  the  millions  of  acres  of  fictitious  land  on  which  freehold  votes  were  given. 
These  titles  were  proverbially  known—and  were  called  tax  titles,  and  sometimes 
Penitentiary  titles.    There  would  be  no  more  danger  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Stanard  said  the  delinquents  were  returned  in  the  Mi :  there  were  six  months 
before  the  election,  during  which  these  arreara^s  might  be  paid  up.  He  denied  that 
the  return  of  the  sheriff,  uat  the  dues  had  not  been  paid,  was  any  evidence  that  they 
had  been  demanded  :  it  would  be  set  aside  by  the  sheriff's  receipt,  or  the  party  might 
have  paid  afterwards.     This,  therefore,  was  no  guaranty  at  all. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said  that  he  should  vote  fbr  the  amendment  as  it  had  been  amended, 
though  it  did  not  ^o  as  far  as  he  wished. 

Mr.  Claytor  insisted  that  there  was  no  just  distinction  to  be  taken  between  corpo- 
ration taxes  and  others,  both  being  laid  by  the  same  authority  and  for  the  same  ob- 
jects.   They  were  equally  burdensome,  and  should  convey  eaual  rights. 

Mr.  Joynes,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  objection,  that  the  election  would  be  in  tha 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  **  |Ht)vided  such  tax  shall  bav» 
been  demanded." 

Mr.  Wilson  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Mercer  objected  to  this,  and  opposed  the  alteration.  The  clause  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  L^slative  Committee  by  a  large  majority.  He  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  county  of  Tazewell  which  was  returned  on  the  commissioner's  books  as  con. 
taining  three  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  by  its  dimensions  could  not  by  possibility 
contain  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  It  was,  therefore,  made  to  contain 
fict  thius  its  real  quantity  of  land.  He  referred  to  a  case  on  the  same  books  where 
the  same  tract  of  land  was  charged  three  times  over,  and  neither  time  to  the  true 
owners.    To  rely  on  such  returns  would  be  most  unwise. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joynes  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  H 
was  carried. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Wilson's  amendment,  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  it  was  lost  by  a  tie,  viz  : 

j^yef — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
dmith.  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  PoweU,  Ma- 
son of  Frederick,  Navlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wash- 
ington, Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Offlesby,  Duncan,  Laidiev,  Summers, 
©TO,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Camobell  of  Bedford,  Clay- 
tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Jonyes,  Bayly  and  Up- 
shur—47. 

JVbe9— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfiekl,  Giles,  Btodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tvler,  Nicholas, 
Oopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halimx,  Logan, 
Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Lovall,  Pren- 
tls,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Ooalter  and 
Perrin — 47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  the  following  : 

**  Or  who  shall  have  resided  within  tlie  Commonwealth  two  years,  and  for  the  last 
year  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  district,  where  he  offers  to  vote;  and 
who  during  the  last  mentioned  period  shall  have  actually  paid  a  revenue  tax  legally 
aasessed  on  him— «nd  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  capitation  tax  [except  on  slaves] 
assessed  or  collected  either  for  State  or  county  purposes." 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested  a  proviso,  "  that  it  had  been  demanded  of  him" — which  was 
accepted  by  the  mover. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  had  not  been  called  on  to  pay  this  capitation  tax  in  twelve 
years — and  he  doubted  not  the  same  thing  was  frequent  throughout  the  Common- 
•vrealth.  He  had  formerly  been  chairman  of  the  Finance  committee  in  the  House  of 
I>eiegates,  and  the  fact  was  then,  he  beheved,  universally  admitted. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  lus  amendment  differed  from  that  of  the  member  from  Mo- 
2H>ngalis,  in  not  admitting  the  payment  of  county  or  corporation  tax  as  a  qualification. 
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Mr.  Venablo  admitted  that  a  capitation  tax  was  improper  in  ita  principle,  but  ob- 
jected to  the  exception  Mr.  D.  had  introduced  in  relation  to  slaves.  He  accepted 
the  principle  the  gentleman  had  on  a  former  occasion  advocated,  that  each  individaal 
and  each  county  and  diatrict,  should  be  required  to  pay  in  proportion  to  ita  ability. 
He  then  put  the  case  of  two  adjacent  counties  of  equal  ability  in  population  and  soil, 
but  one  of  these  having  half  its  population  consisting  of  blacks :  tlie  exception  would 
cause  that  county  to  pay  double,  tliough  tlieir  abiUty  to  pay  waa  tlie  same. 
Mr.  Doddridge  struck  out  that  feature  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  adding  a  clause  providing  thai\h0 
tax  should  not  be  leas  than  one  dollar. 

Mr.  Doddridge  asked  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Nicholas  briefly  advocated  it  as  necessary  to  prevent  Universal  Suffi^ge.  If 
any  tax  was  to  be  required,  let  it  have  some  reality.  The  very  requisition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  went  on  the  idea,  that  residence  alone  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  at- 
tachment to  the  community. 

Mr.  Townes  said,  he  had  been  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suflxa^, 
and  liad  hitherto  voted  in  its  favor :  but  seeing  how  far  it  was  now  attempted  to  be 
carried,  he  should  support  Mr.  Scott's  motion. 

Mr.  Leigh  referred  to  an  effort  which  had  once  been  successful  in  the  Le|;iailatare, 
to  lay  a  tax  on  man's  antient  ally,  the  dog ;  and  it  had  been  advocated  as  going  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  sheep :  should  the  present  amendment  succeed,  it  would  go  to  in- 
crease not  the  stock  of  sheep,  but  the  stock  of  voters.  The  payment  of  a  dog  tax 
would  make  a  voter  at  once. 

Mr.  L.  said,  he  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  until  the  great  question  of  the  hasit 
of  Representation  should  be  settled,  all  the  principles  respecting  property  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  sacred,  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  should  not  take  any  part  in  the  debate.  He  had  riaen  only  to 
prevent  misapprehension.  He  said  he  was  among  those  who  thought  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  based  upon  property.  Government 'was  meant  for  the  protectioii  of 
property:  this  was  its  chief  object:  and  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  Govemmcjit 
ought  to  be  possessors  of  property,  being  that  on  which  Government  was  to  act.  He 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  Government  in  the  Right  of  Suffiage,  based  upon  pro- 
perty (not  wealth,)  the  best  index  of  this  was  the  payment  of  taxes — it  was  the  simplest 
and  the  easiest  proof.  He  would  make  the  property  qualification  so  small  as  to  in- 
clude the  bulk  of  society.  He  should  exclude  the  monied  aristocracy  from  ruling  th* 
countr}^ :  and  attain  all  tlie  just  ends  of  a  popular  Government.  He  should  then  con- 
sider himself  as  having  gone  far  enough.  He  considered  it  as  the  great  secret  to 
know  where  to  stop.  On  these  principles  he  had  voted  against  those  propositkHis 
which  he  thought  went  too  far,  in  order  to  secure  the  popular  character  of  a  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  S.  protested  a^nst  anv  desire  to  take  the  Right  of  Suffrage  from  any  who  do>w 
enjoyed  it ;  not  even  if  their  freeholds  were  merely  nominal.  Sut  he  was  for  exclu- 
ding such  persons  as  were  neither  freeholders,  landholders  nor  housekeepere. 

Mr.  Doddridffe  withdrew  his  demand  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  declaring  his  intention 
to  vote  against  Mr.  Scott's  amendment,  but  sUU  to  vote  for  his  own,  should  that  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  Stanard  opposed  Mr.  D's  amendment,  as  going  beyond  all  the  northern  State* 
in  its  latitude  of  Suffrage,  and  being  equalled  oruy  in  the  new  States  where  Sofira^ 
was  universal.  In  Massachusetts  tiie  payment  of  a  capitation  tax  of  $  I  50  was  re- 
quired :  that  now  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  did  not  go  so  fiu*;  it  did 
not  require  any  capitation  to  filter  the  community.  This  was  in  terms  the  amend- 
ment which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Summers  in  Committee  of  the  WhoJc,  and  re- 
jected without  a  count.  It  was  certainly  better  to  make  no  requirement  of  a,  tnx  at 
all,  than  to  hold  out  these  inducements  to  petty  frauds. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  in  favour  of  almost  any  system  of  Suffrage  which  excluded  taxn- 
tion.  He  corrected  Mr.  Stanard  as  to  Massachusetts — they  bad  no  taxes,  except  on 
auctions  and  bank  stock ;  the  latter  a  very  heavy  one,  being  one  per  cent,  on  their 
capitals.  Once  in  seven  years  they  laid  another,  merely,  however,  to  secure  to  Boe- 
ton  its  due  representation,  (which  was  regulated  by  this  test.)  Mr.  M.  went  into  a 
calculation  to  shew  that  an  individual  who  paid  two  cents  on  land  might  vote,  while 
he  who  owned  no  land  was  required  to  pay  fk  1. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  there  was  no  congruity  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  soc^ 
an  amendment.  The  Bill  of  Rij^hts  required  evidence  of  permanent  iiiterast  in  the 
community  :  twenty -five  acres  of  land  was  admitted  as  furnishing  this  evidence,  not 
from  its  value,  but  from  the  permanence  of  its  nature.  So  leaseholders  had  been  ad- 
mitted, but  not  for  the  amount  of  tax  tliey  paid;  their  residence  and  tJie  nature  of  the 
property  were  the  considerations.  So  of  a  housekeeper ;  it  was  not  the  tax  he  vtaA, 
but  bis  fixed  location  was  supposed  (not  by  him)  to  furnish  this  evidence.  But  her» 
waa  an  amendment  which  declared  that  a  man  who  paid  one  cent  tax  on  a  dog,  »      ' ' 
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be  aikniCtied  to  vote.    He  could  nerer  receive  this  aa  any  evidence  at  alL    Such  a 
man  mifi^ht  be  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 

BlrVMorgan  aald,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  seemed  rather  more  like  a  restric- 
tion in  principle  on  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  than  an  extension.  [Mr.  Scott  observed 
that  his  amendment  would  not  apply  to  anv  of  the  other  qualifications  so  as  to  limit 
them.]  Mr.  M.  Verv  well.  Then  the  freeholders  are  not  required  to  pay  a  tax  before 
votinff,  nor  the  leaseholden  either — they  vote  whether  their  taxes  be  paia  or  not.  The 
hous^eeper,  who  is  also  a  head  of  a  fimiily,  mav  vote  after  the  payment  of  a  tax  of 
one  or  two  cants — ^indeed  of  one  mill,  if  it  shall  be  a  part  c^the  revenue  of  the  State. 
But  the  man  whose  freehold  is  not  of  the  value  fixed  by  the  Convention,  or  who  shall 
not  be  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  &mily,  must,  1^  the  amendment,  payone  dollar. 
If  this  sum  be  agreed  to,  it  will  render  the  amendment  almost  nugatory.  There  would 
be  very  few  persons,  not  coming  within  some  of  the  other  qualifications,  who  would 
own  property  sufficient  upon  which  to  levy  so  large  a  sum.  It  would  be  confined 
mainiy  to  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  whose  license  might  be  sufficient.  According 
to  the  present  rate  of  taxes,  it  would  require  that  a  man  should  own  ten  horses,  or 
'  three  taxable  slaves,  upon  which  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  get  him  a  vote.  This,  he 
thought,  too  nnequfld.  His  object  in  rising,  was  to  %A,  for  the  ayes  and  noes.  They 
were  ordered  accordingly,  and  being  taken,  stood  as  follows : 

.^ye*— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Drorafoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 

Clopton,  Johnson, '"^ "  ^^ '^  '^      i     -    r    .  ,     /.»,  ,./. 

Madison,  Stanard, 

Gramett,    Barbour  iv.    v^iu^/^i^*,    i^^wvm,    jva«w^i««7,    vjnoeu,     aiu^wcu,   xjvviui,    eicuus, 

Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coafter  and  Per- 

JVbe»— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Meore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter.  Mercer,  Fitzhuffh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wash- 
ington, Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  LaidleVi  Summers,  See, 
Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Uordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 48. 

So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Bayly  now  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dod- 
drid^,  which  referred  to  a  capitation  tax. 

mr.  Doddridge  having  thereupon  moved  to  amend  his  amendment,  so  as  to  read 
**  except  on  fi«e  negroes  or  mulattoes," 

Mr.  Bayly  observed  that  the  Ri^ht  of  Sufilrage  being  very  much  extended,  he  con- 
sidered that  there  was  no  probability  of  the  Legislature  laying  a  capitation  tax,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  which  m  the  history  of  a  counUy  might  occur :  he  in- 
stanced the  late  war,  when  Great  Britain  demanded  the  Ohio  river  should  be  the 
boundary  line  between  her  possessions  and  the  United  States,  and  that  all  West  of 
that  river  should  be  ceded  to  her.  In  such  a  war,  every  man  ought  to  fight  and  pay ; 
mnd  a  capitation  tax,  in  such  a  case,  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  But,  as  the  General 
Assembly  heretofore,  when  the  Right  of  Sufirage  was  limited  to  the  freehold,  had 
never  resorted  to  such  a  tax,  there  was  no  danger  now  that  they  ever  would,  except 
on  an  emergency  that  would  justify  it.  But  there  were  many  men  in  the  country 
who  lived  upon  their  money,  stocks,  sabries,  yearly  wages  and  professions^  who 
would  be  reached  by  no  other  than  a  capitation  tax :  and  there  was  another  kind  of 
population  very  expensive  to  the  county  and  parish  revenue— ;/r««  negroes — who  could 
be  taxed  oidy  by  their  person ;  but  exempt  them  from  taxes,  and  you  Hve  them  a  pre- 
mium^ remain  in  the  coun^,  and  thereby  increase  the  parish  and  county  taxes. 
He  hoped  the  motion  he  made  would  prevail. 

Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment  in  relation  to  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  was  nega- 
tived— Ayes  STT 

He  then  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes  on  Mr.  Bayly's  motion,  and  they  were  or- 
dered accordingly. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  in  fiivor  of  the  amendment.  He  asked,  if  the  gentleman  fi>om 
Brooke  seriously  apprehended  that  the  Le^sUture  of  Virginia  would^resort  to  a  capi- 
tation tax,  except  m  case  of  some  great  public  emergency  and  danger?  There  might 
be  situations  of  great  extremity,  when  such  a  measure  would  be  justifiable.  Now, 
the  taxes  on  brown  sugar,  on  coarse  teas,  on  salt,  on  coarse  cottons,  and  some  other 
articles  of  ^neral  necessity,  were  in  principle  capitation  taxes :  would  he  wish  to  pro- 
hibit taxation  on  these  in  case  of  great  emergency  ?  In  case  of  invasion,  it  might 
happen  that  the  Federal  arm  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  affi>rd  the  necessary  pro- 
tection :  ought  the  State  thus  to  be  trammelled  ? 

The  question  was  tak^  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  fol- 
lows : 
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4yM— Messn.  Barbour  j;Pre8ident,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  CbesierfieM^Tkr  oTCke*- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodn&x,  momjroole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Niebodas, 
Baldwin,  Miller,  Trezvant,  Claibome,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Lpgan,  Yenablc. 
Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  IfaMn  or 
Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd.  Roane.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  QanMtty 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Bran^  To«mc«y 
Pleasants,  llionipson,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 53. 

JVoea— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamaoa,  Jiibnw, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Baxter,  Fitzhngh,  Osborne,  Pendleton,  Gaetga, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  By ars,  Oglesby,  Dnncan,  Laidley,  Smamersy  See, 
Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbonr  of  Cnlpeper,  8o«tt,  Ma- 
crae, Green,  Cainpbell  of  &edford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  MaitUy  Btovt,  G«f- 
don,  Joynes  and  Upshftr — 40. 
So  tfaie  clause  was  stricken  out 

The  Question  now  recurring  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment  as  araended, 
Mr.  Stanard  moved  the  same  proviso  before  moved  by  Mr.  Scott,  bat  leaviiy  ■ 
blank  for  the  amount  of  tax. 

The  ayes  and  noes  beinff  demanded  by  Mr.  Nicholas,  were  ordered  iceoitogty, 
and  beinf  taken,  stood  as  follows: 

^yes--~Memn.  Baibour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  T^rkir  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Blarshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Johnson,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urmihart,  Leigh  of  Hali&x,  Lomb,  Veaable, 
Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Gnggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Tkyler 
of  Caroline,  Moms,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  ScoU,  Macrae,  Green.  TaseweB, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Griffsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pkasanti,  BatM,  Neaie,  Rosa, 
Coalter  and  Perrin— -48. 

JVbes^Messrs.  Anderaon,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Cor,  Moote, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Fredaiiek, 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byaxs,  Cloy4, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Offlesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgaa, 
Cdmpbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Ckytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stvart, 
Gordon,  Thompson,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 45. 

Mr.  Naylor  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  out  **  revenue,**  and  is- 
serting  "  county  tax  ;*'  but  it  was  negatived. 
The  question  being  on  the  amendment  as  amended, 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "  if  such  tax  shall  have  been  denniided  ;- 
thmkmg  it  a  sufficient  objection  if  there  were  none  other,  that  it  opened  a  ssljeet  of 
perpetual  disputes,  which  there  were  no  means  of  settling.  This  motion  prevailed 
without  a  division. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  as  amended  bf 
Mr.  Stanard,  when  it  was  rejected  by  ayes  and  noes  as  fbllows : 

^ye«--Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beit 
Smith,  Miller.  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Ma 
of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd.  George,  M'Millan,  Caro^U  of  WaahiDflott, 
B^ars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews.  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  SumiDers,  See,  Oo4- 
dndge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  ftdfbrd,  Cbytor,  San- 
ders, Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Joynes.  Bayly  and  Upshur^-4a 

Abe#— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tkylor  of  Gkee- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  TVfer.  Nm^oIbb, 
Harnson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Trezvant,  aaibome,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Hali&x,  Lqmb, 
Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Tkykw of  OaroBne, 
Morns,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tbzewdl,  I^all,  Fieii- 
tjs,  Gngsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Ceahev  and 
Pemn— 47. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  of  the  LegUalive 
C/ommittee,  by  inserting  before  the  proviso,  the  following  words : 

<'  And  to  every  free  white  male,  a  native  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  n  i^dft 
Uierein,  of  the  age  of  twenty  one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  redded  o«e  year 
within  the  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  m  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and 
who  shall  liave  been  assessed,  and  shall  have  paid  either  county  or  SUte  tax." 
2"  'S?»^'*  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  ordered  <m  this  amendnettt 
Mr.  M'Coy  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  out "  one  rear,"  and  kt- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof,  "  two  years."  ^  — » 

Which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Campbell  as  a  modification, 
♦kin-  w'*25**i'  ^^  ^®  distinguishing  feature  of  tiiis  amendment  wa»,  tint  it  gm 
be!n  r?ii  A-  ^"^^  to  n,U ve  bom  citizens  of  Uie  Commonwealth.  Thai  pmfiU 
^xen^7r  *^"^"~**^ »"  Committee  of  Uie  Whole.  Its  effeoi  would  be  to  dMvto  iht 
mov^  o^t,^"'  "f^*'*:  ®***f!  *"  ^«»J  footing  wiUi  our  own  citizens,  though  (bey  w 
"oved  pennanenUy  to  reside  within  this  cSmmonwealth.    There  i^  olSVr  «- 
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ipltf  Cfenl&Ba  it  would  haTe  cm  the  Sootheni  border  of  the  SUte.  The  line  fepars- 
liB^  Vn||mia  and  North  Carolina  was  only  a  **  chopped  line"  as  it  was  called— that  is, 
an  imaginary  line,  being  by  law  a  parallel  of  latitude.  Thia  line  often  ran  thtough 
the  heart  of  a  n>an*8  plantation.  A  citizen  of  Virginia  might  have  a  aon  bom  on  that 
•art  of  hia  estate  Ijrinf  sooth  of  the  line,  yet  this  son,  beinj^  his  heir,  would  be  exclu- 
ded so  &r  as  this  reeoiation  went,  firom  a  right  to  vote  in  Virginia.  Mr.  L.  disclaimed 
the  slightast  jealoosy  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  and  thought  they  ought  to  be  re- 
eeiveoTand  80  should  all  persons  naturalized)  as  if  the^  had  been  natives  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that  he  did  not  consider  naturalized  citizens  as  less  meritorious 
than  others,  but  he  had  introduced  nativity  as  the  strongest  of  all  evidence  of  attach- 
joent  to  the  Commonwealth :  he  could  not  get  the  right  extended  as  far  as  he  wished : 
Irat  this  woold  ^ve  it  some  extension. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  while  he  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  apprehension, 
wiaing  fiom  the  rage  he  saw  prevailing,  (if  j^ntlemen  would  pardon  the  term — it  was 
raaUy  the  obIt  am»ropriate  one,)  for  extending  the  Riffht  of  Suffirage  to  universality. 
Be  eoold  not  Sot  oe  amused  at  the  progress  of  those  who  were  under  the  in^uence  of 
this  rage — (he  again  begged  pardon  for  the  term.)  He  had  observed  the  scene  firom 
its  commencement.  One  prcmoeition  after  another  had  been  put  down ;  and  still,  with 
a  perseverance  which  was  truly  astonishing,  and  no  doubt  very  praiseworthy,  other 
soMitutee  were  instantly  suggested,  with  Die  smallest  conceivable  diflVrence :  some- 
times so  small,  that  he  was  puzzled  to  perceive  any  at  all.  It  seemed  as  if  gentlemen 
were  really  running  as  competitors,  and  trying  their  utmost,  to  see  which  should  get  be- 
fore the  other,  toward  a  goal,  which  he  must  ever  consider  as  threatening  and  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  mankincL  He  wished  to  ask  gentlemen,  if  they  were  not  sensible  of 
the  force  of  this  competition,  and  whether  it  was  not  really  like  to  drive  them  beyond 
ftbeir  own  wishes  ?  aone  of  those  gentlemen  avowed  any  Intention  to  introduce  Uni- 
▼•eraal  Skiffiage — yet  they  were  striving  with  each  other,  in  propositions,  which  went 
wo  near  it,  that  nobody  conld  distinguisn  between  them.  There  was  an  important  ob- 
jection to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke.  How  was  this  nativity  to 
le  proved  ?  must  the  records  be  brought  up  to  the  polls  ?  If  not,  how  was  the  ques- 
tion to  be  tried?  A  voter  presented  himself,  and  said,  <'  1  am  a  native  bom  citizen  of 
Che  Commonwealth  :'*  how  would  it  be  tried  .^  Would  the  gentleman  haye  a  jury  sum- 
l? 


He  had  been  induced  to  offer  these  remarks,  with  a  view  to  turn  the  attention  of 
gentlemen,  to  a  great  lover  of  Universal  Sufirage — a  very  great  lover  of  it,  and  a  very 
flveat  Bian--he  meant  the  Liberator  of  Colombia.  He  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
Kvers  and  admirers  of  Universal  Suffrage.  He  had  made  a  Constitution,  too->and 
what  was  it?  His  first  act  was  to  liberate  all  the  slaves ;  his  next  was  to  proclaim 
Universal  Soffirage  *,  then  to  establish  the  trial  by  jury,  and  admit  the  slaves  to  be  jury- 
Bien ;  and  then  to  prodaun  the  reign  of  universal  liberty.  But  he  had  thought  pro- 
per to  make  one  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  habitual  drunkards.  He  set  negroes 
ix  the  inron— but  the  fact  never  could  be  proved. 

Mr.  G.  said,  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Convention  to  go  into  these  details ;  they 
were  summoned  to  revise  and  amend  a  fundamental  law }  and  they  must  rely  on  the 
Dwral  tendency  of  such  laws  for  all  subordinate  effects.  But  where  did  gentlemen 
BOW  behold  this  great  lover  of  Universal  Suffrage  ?  Where  all  Suffrage  was  put  down, 
and  the  people  subjected  to  his  absolute  will  and  pleasure.  He  was  the  great  autocrat 
of  the  South.  The  same  course  inight  have  tlie  same  termination  elsewhere :  it  might 
yet  pve  a  liberator  to  Virginia.  The  schemes  went  to  take  the  property  of  the  State 
out  ^one  set  of  hands  to  put  it  into  another. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  had  told  the  Convention  that  the  freeholders  were 
i^orty  thousand,  while  the  non-freeholders  were  sixty  thousand.  Were  these  forty 
thousand  going  to  give  up  the  controul  of  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  to  those 
sixty  thonsandwho  owned  not  one  foot  of  land  in  the  world  ?  Any  man  who  should 
do  so  in  his  private  concerns,  would  be  declared  a  lunatic.    Let  gentlemen  see  the 

oe  of  such  schemes  elsewhere :  they  ended  in  a  despot,  a  liberator,  an  autocrat,  put 

.  in  the  first  instance,  by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  property  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Henderson,  referring  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  fact  that  the  same  proposition  had 
been  offered  before,  remonstrated  against  its  repetition,  and  reminded  him  in  a  latin 
proverb,  that  the  public  interest  ou^t  to  take  place  of  all  other  and  minor  interests. 

Mr.  Campbell  denied  that  any  such  proposition  had  been  offered.  He  had  travelled 
extensively  over  the  new  States,  and  had  never  seen  any  of  those  formidable  evils 
which  seemed  to  haunt  gentlemen's  imagination  in  reference  to  Universal  SufiSrage. 
He  believed  it  was  owing  to  the  restraints  upon  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  that  Virginia 
wae  so  &r  behind  some  of  her  neighbours  in  the  culture  of  her  soil,  and  the  progress 
i^ceneral  improvement. 

Tbs  floestion  was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  Mr.  CJampbelVs  amendment  was 
rejectea  by  the  following  vote : 
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tertlStercer,  Osborne,  Ck>oke,  Powen,M5fion  ofF^enc^ 

^pbeU  of  Washin^n,  Bvars,  Chapman,  Mathewa,  0^1f*y»  ^^^SL^'^^SSn 
See,t)oddridge,  Morgan,  CTarapbeU  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  tJlaytor,  Saundwa,  CbeH, 
Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly--36.     ^  __    ^  _e  , ,  rn.,-,  ^  ca.^^ 
Xi-Messri.  BarboWPriident,)  J?««»»i^'gh  oTChejlerf^^  T^^1«2S: 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  <^«' ^a^,  T^^r^i^^ 
CloptoA,  Harrison,  Baldwin,  JoLison,  M^,  ^Z^\^  f^^'^^VJ^^^d^ 
of  faalikx,  LogaA,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanaid,  HoUaday,  ^^J^^' C^^-fTSi 
Griggs,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morns,  ^^^y^'}^ 
Iey,^aiboii  k  Culpeper,  Scott,  kacrae.  Green,  Twewell,  Lovall,  Prentw,  Gng^, 
cL^of  BedfoVd;  B^ch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Massie,  Bateis  Nede, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 57.       ^        ^     ,  ,  ^*u j^^«  ♦«  »n«n<l  ihm 

Mr.  Leigh  io^newed  his  motion,  made  yesterday  and  ^^^'^^^^^^ 
third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  by  striking  therefrom  all  itor  tbe  woni 
"resolved,"  down  to  the  proviso,  and  insertincr  a  substitute  P"*PJ««°y  hMn- 
After  some  explanatory  conversation,  and  the  failure  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  W 
to  lay  it  upon  the  table,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 
And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  December  18,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoemer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  ^^ 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  from  the  committee  on  the  compensation  of  officen,  mane  a  Teport, 
which  was  read,  and  laid  upon  the  table.  inru^j* 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  tne  vyiiow» 
and  concurred  in  the  following  amendment  to  the  eighth  resolution  of  the  L^gVB- 
tive  Committee  :  .«.,.«    i  ^*:^   i«  * 

"  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  ConstituUon,  that  in  aU  electicos  m 
this  State  to  any  office  or  place  ot  trust,  honour  or  profit,  the  votes  should  be  given 
openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.**  .  i.    u    u  _._j_j 

The  report  of  the  Committee  having  been  gone  through  with,  the  House  proceeM 
to  consider  the  resolutions  of  the  Legrislative  Committee  in  order. 
The  first  resolution  was  read  as  foUows : 
«  Resolved,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Detegitos, 

re^d  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively."  ^ 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  Uiis  resolution  was  postponed  for  the  pfeseni, 
until  the  House  should  be  full. 

(Mr.  Randolph's  indisposition  had  detained  him  from  his  seat) 
The  second  resolution  was  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Census  of  the  population  of  the  Stete,  for  the  P'^T^J' J^ 

portioning  the  representation,  should  be  taken  in  the  year  1831,  the  year  1845,  aiM 

thereafter  at  least,  once  in  every  twenty  years.*'  ._^*^ 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Powell,  that  this  resolution  was  immediately  connectea 

with  the  former,  it  also  was  passed  by  for  the  present.  t   •  t-. 

The  Uiird  resolution,  as  amended  in  the  House  yesterday,  on  Mr.  Leigh  s  motioa 

was  next  read  in  the  words  following :  

"  Everv  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident  therein,  aged  twenty-ooe 
years  and  upwards,  other  than  free  necroes  and  mulatloes,  qualified  to  exeicise  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  by  the  existing  Constitution  and  laws — and  every  such  citixen  beiof 
possessed,  or  whose  tenant  for  years,  at  will,  or  at  sufferance,  is  possessed  of  land  ^^ 
assessed  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  if  such  assessment  be  required  by  law,  and 
having  an  estate  of  freehold  therein — and  every  such  citizen  being  posoeased  as  Urn- 
ant  in  common,  ioint  tenant  or  parcener  of  an  interest  in  or  share  of  land,  and  I'^^^'Hi 
an  estate  of  freehold  therein,  such  interest  or  share  being  of  the  assessed  value  «t 
twenty-five  dollars,  if  such  asseusment  be  required  b;y  law  j  and  every  soch  crt"g 
being  entitied  to  a  reversion  or  vested  remainder  in  fee,  expectant  on  an  estile  ftr 
life  or  lives,  in  land  of  the  assessed  value  of  fifty  dollars,  it  such  assessment  be  re- 
quired  by  law,  ^each  and  every  such  citizen,  unless  his  title  shall  have  come  toh«i 
by  descent,  devise,  marriage,  or  marriage  setUement,  having  been  so  possessed  er 
entitied  for  six  months,)  and  every  such  citizen  who  shall  own  and  be  himself  >■  ■?" 
tual  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate,  with  the  evidence  of  titie  recorded,  of  i 

term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  twenty  dottw; 
and  every  such  citizen,  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  hvm- 
keeper  and  head  of  a  fimaily  within  the  city,  county,  borough  or  elcctioB  diirtriet 
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wbere  be  maf  offinr  to  yota,  and  shall  hare  been  araeased  wHb  a  part  of  the  reTenue 
of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same,  and  no 
other  persona,  shall  be  qualified  to  Tote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
county,  city,  or  borough,  respectiyely,  wherein  such  land  lieth,  or  such  house-keeper 
and  head  of  a  family  Uveth ;  and  in  case  of  two  or  more  tenants  in  common ,  ioint  tenants 
or  parceners,  in  possession,  reyersion,  or  remainder,  haying  interest  in  land,  the  va- 
lue whereof  shall  be  insufficient  to  entitle  them  all  to  vote,  they  shall  together  have 
93  many  votes  as  the  value  of  the  land  shall  entitle  them  to ;  and  the  Legislature  shall 
by  law  provide  the  mode  in  which  their  vote  or  votes  shall  in  such  case  oe  given." 

The  question  then  bein^  on  the  filUng  of  the  blank  in  the  above  resoluUon, 

Bfr.  Leigh  moved  to  fill  it  with  the  words  **  three  months." 

Mr.  L.  in  advocating  this  amendment  said,  that  he  should  not  trouble  the  House 
with  many  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  that  term.  It  would  be  recollected  that  free- 
holders, by  a  resolution  ahready  agreed  to,  were  required  to  have  their  title  for  six 
months  before  the  time  they  ofier  to  vote ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  non- 
fireeholder,  who  certainly  had  a  less  interest  in  the  community,  ought  not  to  have 
thein  at  least  three  months  before  they  voted  ?  The  object  of  both  provisions  was  to 
prevent  a  fraudulent  manufacturing  of  votes  with  a  view  to  an  approaching  election. 
The  period  of  six  months  in  the  case  of  freeholders,  though  it  might  not  be  a  perfect 
nfeguard,  would,  under  the  prevailing  temper  and  habits  of  Vir^nia,  be  generally 
found  sufficient.  It  would  rarely  occur,  that  votes  would  be  provided  so  long  as  six 
months  before  an  election.  If,  indeed,  such  a  practice  did  at  all  exist,  the  mode  was 
to  make  the  fraudulent  deed  just  before  the  election  took  place,  but  to  antedate  it 
the  law  not  requiring  the  deea  to  have  been  recorded.  He  was  very  much  gratified 
to  hear  the  truth  of  such  an  allegation  denied,  as  it  appliA  to  the  Western  part  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  roundest  terms.  As  to  the  case  or  leaseholders,  occupation  was 
required,  and  this  he  presumed  would  be  sufficient,  though  he  could  easily  conceive 
a  case  in  which  that  security  would  fail.  Suppose  a  tenant  to  have  rentea  a  tract  of 
land,  on  which  he  was  employing  many  free  white  labourers.  All  he  would  have  to 
do,  would  be  to  partition  out  the  land  and  re-let  it  to  theee  labomers,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  respective  shares ;  then  let  them  vote ;  and  immediateljr  afler, 
tmsfer  the  land  bock  to  the  original  tenant.  He  said,  he  saw  no  motive  to  induce 
•ny  gentleman  to  desire  to  leave  open  a  door  to  frauds  of  any  kind,  let  the  qualifica- 
tion be  what  it  might. 

He  concluded  b>  moving  to  fill  the  blank  with  three  months. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  countenance  frauds  of  any  kind,  and  very 
desirons  of  withholding  all  fiu^iUties  to  their  perpetration,  particularly  in  relation 
to  our  future  elections;  but  that  he  was  also  opposed  to  multiplying  difficulties  to 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  He  thought  the  recording  of  the  lease,  with 
a  shorter  period  of  occupancy,  would  sufficiently  guard  against  irregular  voters. 
It  would  be  a  troublesome,  and  somewhat  expensive  operation,  for  a  tenant  to  leave 
his  tenement,  and  put  a  sub-tenant  into  possession,  and  therefore,  not  likely  to  be 

eraeticed  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  votes,  and  that  if  this  mode  of  evading  the 
iw  should  ever  be  resorted  to,  the  provisions  requiring  all  who  are  challenged  to 
purge  themselves  on  oath,  would  be  found  a  sufficient  security  against  the  species  of 
fraud  which  seems  to  be  apprehended. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had  expressed  his  gratification,  on  learning  that 
no  fraudulent  or  collusive  conveyances  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  West,  with  a  view 
to  creating  votes;  if  that  gentleman  referred  to  what  had  fhllen  from  him  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  he  .^It  persuaded  that  he  would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect,  that 
while  he  denied  tlie  existence  of  any  such  practices  withm  his  own  observation, 
he  had  particularly  referred  to  a  striking  case  which  had  been  reported  to  him,  and  in 
which  the  attempt  had  proved  abortive,  from  the  prompt  and  correct  course  pursued 
by  the  commissionerB  appointed  to  hold  the  election.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  ande^ 
stood  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  as  denying  the  existence  of  such  frauds ;  he  feared 
from  what  he  had  learned  here,  that  they  were  too  frequent  throughout  the  Stote, 
SJid  while  he  would  take  pleasure  in  extending  every  reasonable  guard  to  prevent 
their  re-occurrence,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  unnecessary  restraints  upon  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  admit  to  the  Riffht  of  Suffiage. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  a  gentleman  near  him  had  given  him  a  very  good  reason  for  re- 
ducing the  term  firom  three  to  two  months :  which  was,  that  the  leases  usuallv  run  from 
1st  January,  and  were  commonly  recorded  some  time  during  the  month  of  January : 
as  the  elections  were  commonly  held  in  April,  if  three  months  were  reouired,  the 
period  would  be  too  long.    He  would  therefore  be  content  with  two  months. 

[Some  explanations  passed  between  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr.  Summers,  as  to  the  denial 
by  the  latter's  haying  been  qualified  in  general!] 

Mr.  L.  said,  all  he  wished,  was  to  impose  the  same  security  in  the  case  of  leaseholds 
as  in  that  of  freeholds :  he  was  aware  that  it  was  impracticable  to  attain  perfect  se- 
oori^  against  frvids,  for  all  laws  would  be  evaded. 
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As  to  the  coiiud«ntioii  of  •xpenae,  though  few  men  would  ptyimiofa  ■mmmjId 

Me  a  vote,  yet  there  might  be  men  who  would  wUUngly  give  moiw  to  gH  ^/ote. 

Mr  Summers  wm  not  wtiified  with  the  term  of  two  montha.  He  referred  to  the 
DfMsti'ce  exietiuir  in  eome  part  of  the  State  of  creating  very  burdenjome  leasee  re- 
Vokable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord.  It  would  be  better  to  «ve  the  people  their 
riirhta,  and  not  force  them  to  indirect  means  to  attain  them.  It  was  cusUMoaiy  to 
tnasfer  the  possession  of  leasehold  property  in  April,  as  the  stock  of  provender  was 
then  consumed,  and  the  new  crop  would  have  to  be  put  in.  If  the  term  wis  re- 
-duced  to  one  month,  he  would  support  the  amendment.  -     ^  ,^      . 

Mr  Doddridge  explained  the  great  ease  with  which  fraudulent  fireehold  votes 
miirht  be  created  by  large  Und  apecuUtors ;  holding  the  tiUe  of  Unds  which  l»d  no 
eiustence,  or  for  which  different  granU  had  been  issued.  He  perfecUy  agreed  in  tJw 
obligation  on  all  honorable  men  to  unite  in  the  prevention  of  frauds :  they  were  al- 
wa^  pracUaed  at  the  expense  of  honorable  men,  because  they  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  similar  means.  ^  *.,.,.,....  ^ 

He  explained  the  practice  of  issuing  leases  on  the  1st  of  Apnl— in  his  diatnct  it 
was  ahnost  universal/and  in  Wheehng  the  streeta  were  alive  on  that  day  with  people, 
changing  their  residence  and  moving  their  furniture.  He  apprehended  no  neat  dui- 
g«r  m>m  removals  for  the  sake  of  fraudulent  taking  of  possession,  to  be  refinqmshed 
aller  the  election  was  over :  such  a  transaction  must  become  known,  and  would  in- 
volve the  perpetrators  in  disgrace.    He  was  in  favour  of  a  term  of  one  month. 

The  queation  being  put,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Leigh  was  agreed  to,  ayes  63 :  so 
the  blank  was  filled  with  the  words  "  two  months." 

The  question  now  recunring  on  the  resolution  as  amended, 

Mr.  Campbell  of  BrooR,  demanded  the  ayea  and  noea,  and  they  wers  ordered  by 
the  Houae.     Being  taken,  they  stood  as  follows: 

Jhfe§-^Meau9.  Cloplon,  Anderaon,Coffman,  Harriaon,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy , 
Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hendersoiiy  Os- 
Ibome,  Cooke,  Powell.  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Navlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pen- 
'4k«on,  George,  M'MilUn,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Ck>yd,  Chapman,  Ma- 
thews, Oglesby>  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clavtor,  Saunders,  Townee,  Cabell,  Martin, 
lltuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— ttfi. 

JVbe*— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Cheeterficld,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  MarshrvU,  Tyler.  Nichdas, 
Johnson,  Maaon  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Rand<Hph,  Leigh 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms, 
Oamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis, 
Oriffsby,  Branch,  Bates,  I4eale,  Rose  and  Coalter — 40. 

Tne  House  being  now  full,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  House  returned  to  the 
consideration  of  the  firat  reaolution  of  the  Legialative  Committee,  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

"  Resohed,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
regard  ahould  be  had  to  the  white  population  excluaively." 

Mr.  Venable  then  roae,  and  addreaaed  the  Houae  in  nearly  the  following  tenna : 

Mr.  President :  The  question  of  the  baais  of  Repreaentation  haa  been  so  ablv  and 
fully  diacuased,  in  the  early  part  of  our  aesaion,  that  on  thia  aubject  I  had  concroded 
to  say  nothing ;  being  fully  convinced  that  my  abilities  fall  far  short  of  thoae  which 
had  been  already  exerted  on  the  side  I  ahould  advocate.  Tet  I  have  been  taught  b^ 
experience,  that  one  more  intelligent  and  eloquent  than  another,  may  not  be  able  with 

freciaion  to  expreaa  the  viewa  and  opiniona  of  that  other  on  any  given  subject.  I 
ave  concluded,  therefore,  to  give  my  own  opinions  in  my  own  iaq>erfecl  wmj ; 
tthinkiudr  that  I  may  poaaibly  aay  aomethinf,  even  after  alh  the  diacoasion  which  hisa 
taken  place,  that  may  aerve  for  future  reflection,  although  I  have  not  the  TcaDoiest 
ho||e  or  producing  a  change  in  one  vote  to-day.  In  expressing  my  own  views,  ii  Biaiy 
liave  a  good  effect  in  another  way.  I  may  be  in  an  error,  obviousljr  so ;  and  sons 
jjjentleman  may  set  me  right — for.  this  is  what  I  desire.  I  wish  to  aid  in  laying  tbs 
foundation  of  a  Government,  so  that  it  may  be  practically  beneficial.  Whatever  Ibfs 
of  Government  we  adopt,  it  can  never  be  permanent  unless  it  be  beneficial  and  j«st 
in  its  practical  operations.  In  the  course  of  the  present  discussion,  I  think  1  kav* 
perceived  sometning  in  our  Weatem  brethren,  like  prejudice  againat  their  lUhm* 
^itizena  who  reaide  in  the  alave-holding  part  of  the  State ;  poeaib^  I  have  been  mm- 
taken  ;  but  if  any  do  entertain  auch  feelinga,  to  them  I  would  aay,  that  I  have  bed 
no  more  controulof  the  diapenaationa,  that  cauaed  me  to  be  bom  and  raised  whws 
part  of  the  population  are  slaves,  or  which  produced  that  state  of  things,  than  those 
who  dwell  among  the  mountains  have  been  able  to  controul  the  destiny  that  aaeAe 
that  the  place  of  their  nativity,  or  located  the  mountains  where  they  are.  Both  aie 
evils,  but  I  consider  the  mixed  population  the  greater  evil  of  the  two. — We  have  sMn 
no  practicable  mode  of  removing  the  coloured  populatioOi  nor  have  our  hrethfSA  ^ 
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the  Weft  been  able  to  remoTe  the  moantaixiB.  I  would  wish  to  consider  this  qaestioii 
witiiout  prejudice.  I  came  here  with  a  desire  to  aid  in  forming  a  Ooyernment,  wliich 
should  recognize  such  rights  as  had  been  acquired  under  our  present  Government: 
such  as  were  known  and  acknowledged.  Those  righU  the  new  GoTemment  must 
secure,  or  it  will  not  give  sstisfactton ;  it  will  not  work  well  in  practice. 

As  to  the  police  of  the  various  counties,  that  hss  been  no  cause  of  collision.  Each 
county  has  attended  to  its  own  internal  concerns,  and  there  is  no  cause  of  strife  on 
that  ground.  As  to  the  present  rights  of  the  citizens,  they  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  State ;  no  difficulty  ezisU  in  that  respect.  Our  whole  difficulty  in  forming  a 
Gh>vemment  is  founded  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  Eost  have  a  krge  portion  of 
tiieir  population  coloured,  or  slaves,  whilst  the  Western  half  of  the  ^te  contains 
almost  wholly  a  five  white  population.  1  shall  endeavour  to  confine  my  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

And  first,  I  would  observe,  that  all  representative  Governments  that  ever  hav^  or 
can  be  fonned  so  as  to  be  permanent,  must  preserve  some  proportion  between  repre- 
sentation and  taxation.  1  say,  representation  should  be  in  proportion,  or  if  not  ia 
exact  proportion,  should  bear  a  just  relation  to  taxation ;  for,  if  the  iax-Ucving  com- 
nnniUr  be  very  diflferent  firom  the  tax^paying  community,  the  power  of  the  fi>rmer 
over  the  latter  will  be  exercised  oppressively.  The  question  then  arises,  how  shall 
we  have  representation  so  as  to  be  in  just  proportion  to  taxation  ?  Taxation,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  community,  or  county,  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  pay.  No  rule  has  everyet  been  discovered,  which  in  practice  would  exactly  indi- 
cate this  ability  to  pay.  That  which  has  been  generally  adopted  as  best,  is  numbers 
or  population  :  if  then  the  ability  to  pay  be  indicated  by  numbers,  or  population,  the 
tax  to  be  paid  by  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  will  in  general  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  numbers,  and  the  representation  may  be  mfely  based  on  population ;  but  it 
must  be  the  whole  population,  from  whose  labour  the  revenue  is  derived.  These  are 
the  opinions  which  will  govern  me,  and  direct  to  the  conclusions  to  which  I  shall  ar- 
rive on  this  subject — Certainly  there  should  be  a  close  connection  between  those  who 
lay  the  taxes,  and  those  who  pay  them. 

In  considering  this  question,  our  situation  has  been  compared  to  other  States  in  thft 
Union,  but  the  comparison  will  not  apply.  Virginia  has  one  half  of  her  territory 
largely  interested  in  a  black  slave  population,  whue  the  other  half  is  inhabited  by  & 
white  population  exclusively,  or  nearly  so.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  similarly 
situated.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  this  population  prevails,  it  prevails  through- 
out the  wfade  State,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  so  that  the  discussion  which  occupies 
us  here,  can  have  no  place  among  them :  there  is  no  one  State  whose  condition  fur- 
niahes  a  correct  anak^ ;  but  an  analog  does  exist,  and  to  the  extent,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Union  taken  collectively.  And  what  was  the  determination  in  that  Con- 
vention, which  framed  a  Constitution,  to  suit  such  a  state  of  things,  only  existing  osk 
at  larger  scale  ?  What  was  the  expedient  hit  upon  to  meet  the  dfficuHy,  and  which 
4lid  meet  that  difficulty  and  remove  it  ?  It  was  the  principle  that  population  and  taxa- 
tion should  correspond  to  each  other ;  that  the  slave  States  should  be  taxed  only  in 
oroportion  to  the  population  enumerated.  This  principle  was  supported  by  Vir|nnia 
nersetf,  and  it  was  adopted  and  established  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its  wisdom. 

There  is  another  way  of  considering  the  subject,  and  it  is  one  I  am  fond  of  apply- 
ing to  all  subjects  which  1  am  called  upon  to  examine  ;  that  is,  to  work  out  the  rule  ; 
to  trace  the  principle  out  to  its  practical  details.  Let  us  in  this  way  attempt  to  examine 
the  mle  establbhed  by  the  existing  Government,  and  then  try  that  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  form  by  placing  representation  on  the  white  basb. 

To  remove  from  our  minds  as  fiur  as  possible  all  prejudice,  for  prejudice  I  am  con- 
fltrained  to  beUeve  has  its  influence,  when  I  see  the  individuals  of  this  Convention , 
of  eqmd  talents  and  integrity,  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  opinion,  and  these 
opinions  generally  indicating  their  geographical  situation — f  say,  to  free  ourselves 
from  this  influence,  I  will  suppoee  the  case  or  two  counties,  and  suppose  that  we  are  the 
jaiy  which  has  to  try  the  question  as  between  them :  I  will  take  tor  this  purpose  the 
counties  of  Albemarle  and  Buckingham ;  counties  containing  the  same  amount  of 
popidation,  and  the  same  quality  SC  soil,  but  with  this  difierence  between  them'; 
Albemarle  has  one-half  of  its  population  consisting  of  IJack  slaves;  Buckingham  has 
its  pOpUlaGon  consisting  of  fi'ee  white  persons  only;  how  Will  11j6  Uoy^mmeftt  as  it 
now  existi  operate  on  these  two  couAtles  ?— I  have  said  they  were  equal  in  then-  popu- 
lathm,  and  in  their  soil,  and  hence  equal  in  their  crops  and  in  their  capacity  to  sus- 
tain taxation ;  theb  land  tax  also  equal — how  are  they  represented  ?  By  two  repre- 
eeatatives  from  each.  This  is  very  well :  here  is  no  inequality  or  injustice :  but  Buck- 
ioghasi  becomes  dissatisfied — She  says,  I  will  not  consent  that  slaves  shall  be  repre- 
sented. I  will  have  a  new  Constitution,  and  representation  shall  be  based  on  *'  wnite 
popolation  exclusively."  The  new  Constitution  is  adopted  and  goes  into  operation  : 
mnd  what  is  the  effect  ?  It  is  simply  this ;  while  the  population  of  Albemarle  is  the 
.Muiie,4uid  pays  the  same  amount  of  tax,  Buckingham  haa  two  repreeentatives,  Albe- 
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maf fo  k«t  one  t  Uua  is  the  effect  The  present  contest  relates  to  the  T^essm^ ;  and 
here,  while  these  two  counties  pay  the  same  amoont  of  tax,  one  of  them  has  doable 
the  representation  of  the  other.  How  could  Albemarle  lay  any  restraint  on  Bucking- 
ham in  her  future  views  of  taxation  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  Buckingham  might  levy 
taxes  and  appropriate  them  at  pleasure.  If  Albemarle  had  a  prudent  regard  for  her 
o#n  safety,  would  she  not  rather  say,  that  she  would  live  without  such  an  sawxiate 
In  Government,  and  rely  on  her  own  strength  and  importance.'  Indeed,  were  such  ft 
Government,  formed  it  could  not  be  permanent ;  because  it  does  not  contain  the  ^- 
ments  of  justice  and  protection  to  its  several  parts. 

Thus  far  I  have  supposed  the  taxation  of  the  two  counti^  to  be  equal ;  hot  now  let 
us  extend  our  views  further :  Albemarle,  long  before  Buckingham  was  settled,  had  a 
poll-tax  on  her  black  population,  and  as  the  black  population  extended  thitmgh  the 
whole  county,  there  was  no  material  injustice  in  its  operation:  it  was  found  conn- 
nient,  and  was  her  own  concern.  But  after  a  time  her  white  citixens  enoigmted  over 
James  river  and  settled  Buckingham;  and  now  the  poll-tax  on  slaves  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  since  its  pressure  is  on  Albemarle  alone,  it  becomes  an  ianpor- 
tant  question.  Albemarle  has  paid  an  equal  tax  with  Buckingham  by  way  aHmtd-imx^ 
and  then  pays  a  poU-tax  of  equal  amount  on  half  her  population,  so  that  the  tax  on 
Albemarle  is  double,  and  yet  the  ability  to  pay,  ¥ras,  as  before  stated,  only  the  same. 
Thus  there  is  a  new  difference  between  these  counties ;  one  has  to  pay  a  dooUe  tax, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  but  half  represented.  Thus,  the  former  difierence  of  two 
to  one,  has  now  become  a  difference  of  four  to  one,  two  to  one  in  Representation,  and 
two  to  one  in  taxation. 

I  call  on  gentlemen  on  this  side  the  mountain  to  re-consider  this  subject,  and  can- 
didly to  say,  whether  the  plan  they  propose  does  justice  to  the  counties  they  repne- 
sent:  to  say  whether  such  a  basis  of  Representation  is  one  on  which  oar  Gorem- 
ment  can  be  considered  as  permanent  ? 

I  say  again,  that  no  comparison  will  hold,  as  to  anyone  of  the  other  Statee,  but  that 
it  does  hold  as  it  respecta  the  two  portions  of  the  Union  under  the  Federal  QoTenK 
ment.  I  ask  again,  what  did  Virffinia  contend  for  when  that  compact  was  entered 
into?  That  the  black  population  should  be  excluded  in  representing  her  in  the  Fede- 
ral Government  ?  No,  Sir :  no  such  thin^.  She  maintained  the  principle,  that  Re- 
presentation and  taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  if  the  ennmeratioo  of  bar 
population  was  to  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  slaves,  so  should  her  taxation  in  the 

same  proportion,  or  she  never  could  be  safe.    Such  was  the  demand,  and  s — *- 

the  decision  of  the  General  Crovernment ;  and  accordingly,  her  taxation  ' 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  inhabitanta  which  was  allowed  in  the  e 
tion.     But,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  case  of  the  two  counties  of  which   I 
spoken  is  a  supposed  case,  and  may,  in  some  way,  be  inapplicable  and  deluaiTft.    I 
will  then  take  the  county  of  Harrison,  whose  population  is  ten  thousand,  and  Am- 
herst, whose  whole  population  is  also  ton  thousand,  her  white  population,  fov  tlioa- 
sand  four  hundred.     Here  are  two  counties  with  the  same  population :  how  ataads 
the  taxation  ?    Harrison  pays  $  1-7B9,  Amherst  $  4000.    Now  banng  Representation  en 
tlie  white  basis,  Harrison  geto  two  Kepresentatives  and  Arohent  only  one,  (not  qnils 
one).     Here,  then,  you  have  Harrison  paying  less  than  $2000,  and  Amherst  $4000, 
a  difference  in  taxation  in  favour  of  Harrison  of  two  to  one.    Again,  Harrison  has 
two  Representatives  and  Amherst  one ;  another  difference  in  favour  of  Harrison  af 
two  to  one:  put  the  two  advantages  together,  and  Harrison  by  the  white  basis,  and 
our  present  mode  of  taxing,  has  an  advantage  over  Amherst  of  four  to  one.    Can  Ann 
herst  approve  of  this  f    Compare  other  counties  of  the  East,  with  the  West,  and  yon 
will  find  nearly  the  same  result.     No  Government  can  be  safe  or  well  founded,  where 
the  taxation  and  Representation  of  ito  c<Hnponent  parts,  does  not  approxiBiato  much 
nearer  than  four  to  one,  or  even  two  to  one.     No  man  can  come  on  my  tand  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  possession.     But,  what  avails  this  possession,  if  doubly  taxed  and 
half  represented.     I  may  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  ita  annual  value,  and  the  fmndi 
appropriated  in  a  way  in  which  I  have  no  interest  or  controul.    I  may  complain;  bat 
what  does  it  avail?     If  only  half  represented,  1  shall  be  voted  down.     If  such  power 
be  given,  we  had  best  not  send  Delegates  to  the  Assembly  at  aU— it  will  be  but  in»> 
less  trouble  and  expense.    But  then,  we  have  something  consolatory  abcmt  thret- 
tenths  of  the  black  population.    This  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.     In  the  cess 
stated  of  Albemarle,  taking  this  into  view,  she  would  have  something  more  ;  and  iify 
counties  under  like  circumstances,  would  be  entitled  to  sixty-five  Representatives: 
whilst  fifty  counties  situated  as  Buckingham,  would  have  one  hundred  Represefllfr> 
tives.     Would  this  be  justice  to  Albemarle  or  the  counties  associated  with  her?    Si^ 
pose  from  oversight,  or  causes  such  as  have  been  assigned,  Albemarle  and  the  coon- 
ties  in  like  circumstances  have  not  only  paid  land  and  other  taxes,  in  proportion  Is 
their  ability  to  pay,  but  also  a  poll-tax  on  the  slave  popuktion,  of  equal,  and^  nmrnj 
^ujes  of  greater  amount.     Suppose  this  poll-tax  from  the  present  diversitT  of  tht 
populaUon  in  the  East  and  West,  can  be  demonBtnOed  to  be  unjust  and  oppnmiTa  to 
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Uia  East;  as  I  ihmk  it  can  moot  clearly.  Should  the  white  basis  of  RepreaentaUon 
be  now  adopted,  what  prospect  would  be  offered  to  Eastern  Virginia  to  resist  this  op- 
pressive mode  of  taxation — this  poUUtax  on  slaves?  In  relation  to  tlie  treasury,  all 
that  Western  Virginia  shonld  ask  of  the  East^  is,  that  the  West  should  sustain  no 
wron^  from  the  condition  of  the  black  population  of  the  East ;  that  the  East  should 
contribute  as  much  as  their  whole  population  would,  were  they  white  and  free.  Be- 
yond this  is  oppressive  and  unjust. 

Land  to  produce  revenue  must  be  combined  with  labour.  A  land-tax  diminishes 
the  value  of  labour  as  well  as  land ;  and,  although,  it  may  be  denominated  a  /mu^tax, 
its  operation  is  a  tax  on  labour  as  well  as  on  the  land ;  and  this  is  the  case  whether 
the  labourers  be  bond  or  free ;  black  or  white.  A  tax  on  land  is  a  tax  on  every  man 
who  laboors  on  it.  Where  the  labourer  is  free^  it  is  paid  by  the  labourer  m  the 
diminution  of  wages — where  the  labourer  is  a  slave,  it  is  paid  by  the  master  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  l^K>ur  of  the  slave.  Had  the  Federal  Uovemment  the  power,  and 
should  levy  a  poll  or  other  tax  on  slaves,  would  it  not  do  injustice  to  the  slave-hold- 
in|r  States.'     Should  they  also  lay  a  land-tax,  would  this  remove  the  injustice .' 

This  is  precisely  the  case  between  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia.  Such,  Mr. 
President,  have  been  my  reflections,  while  attempting  to  form  a  judflnment  on  this 
part  of  tba  question  under  consideration.  I  think  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Fede- 
ral Government  in  relation  to  this  subject  just  and  proper ;  that  ii,  that  the  number 
taxed  should  be  represented,  and  when  the  whole  number  is  taxed  without  regard  to 
cx>ndition  as  in  Virginia,  the  whole  should  be  represented.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  a 
concession  to  the  West,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  £Uuit,  when  they  propose  to 
base  Representation  on  what  is  called  Federal  numbers. 

Mr.  Scmmebs  then  rose  and  addressed  the  House  on  the  other  side : 

Mr.  Summers,  afler  inquiring  of  the  President  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  resolutions  offered  some  time  since  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,) 
and  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  in 
connection  with  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  to  contrast  their  relative  provisions,  and  being  informed  that  it  would  be  in 
order  to  do  so,  addressed  the  Chair  in  substance  as  follows : 

Mr.  S.  said  he  dould  not  longer  observe  the  silence  which  he  had  hitherto  imposed 
upon  himself,  in  relation  to  the  important  subject  under  consideration.  The  deep  in- 
terest felt  by  some  fifty  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  dehberations  of^  this 
day,  and  whom  he  had  the  honour  in  part  to  represent  on  this  floor,  forbid  it  The  hap- 
piness and  security  of  tlieir  posterity  forbid  it.  He  came  here,  he  said,  persuaded, 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  the  unalienable  right  to  alter  and  reform  their  Go- 
vernment, and  to  direct  its  operations  when  formed :  this  opinion  he  had  not  aban- 
'doned.  It  was  one  he  never  should  surrender :  necessitv,  and  very  imperious  neces- 
sity, could  alone  limit  its  influence ;  that  necessity,  he  thought,  now  existed,  and  he 
was  willing  to  limit  it  to  ground  less  extensive  than  i(  le^timately  covered.  Its  en- 
tire surrender  was  however  demanded,  and  he  was  requured  to  adopt  the  principle, 
that  a  minority  of  the  people,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  should  govern,  controul, 
and  direct  a  majority  of  their  felk>w-citizens ;  a  sacrifice  which  he  could  not  make, 
whieh  he  never  would  make. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  before  him,  he  said,  he 
would  take  leave  to  correct  some  errors  into  which  gentlemen  had  fallen.  It  had 
been  supposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  that  the  West 
claimed  an  equal  participation  in  the  Legislation  of  the  country,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
accruing  from  the  blooa  and  treasure  expended  in  defence  of  the  Eastern  frontier  du- 
ring the  late  war.  In  this,  he  said,  the  Western  people  were  misapprehended ;  their 
claim  rested  on  other  and  stronger  rounds.  Debts  of  gratitude,  he  said,  were  can- 
celled when  claimed :  That  the  West  asked  nothing  of  the  bounty  of  their  Eastern 
brethren ;  they  invoked  their  justice  only.  The  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  he 
said,  had,  however,  kindly  pointed  us  to  the  beneficent  conduct  of  our  Eastern  brethren, 
on  two  occasions,  when  he  supposed,  that  as  far  as  gratitude  was  concerned,  l^e  ac- 
count was  settled.  The  first  was  the  distribution  ofthe  Literary  Fund,  accordmg  to 
white  population  ;  the  second,  the  saving  of  the  West  from  the  pernicious  effects  of 
a  "  splendid  scheme  of  banking,"  rejected  by  the  Legislature  a  few  years  since. 

As  to  the  first,  Mr.  S.  remarked,  that  the  poUcy  of  the  East  forbade  the  education 
of  their  skves ;  and  as  white  children  were  the  only  objects  of  the  public  bounty  left, 
it  resulted,  necessarily,  that  this  bounty  should  be  distributed  with  reference  to  the 
numbera  tobe  benefitted,  and  without  copferring  any  peculiar  boon,  on  any  i»rticular 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  to  the  second,  he  said,  all  must  recollwst  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  Legislature  resisted  the  attempts  which  were  made,  to  aid  tbe 
enterprixe  and  industry  of  the  West,  by  the  establishment  of  a  few  safe  and  secure 
banks ;  a  resistance,  which  brought  into  existence,  those  that  were  founded  m  inlrac- 
Uons  of  the  laws,  without  capital,  and  in  their  ultimate  results,  most  mjunous  to  the 
coufltry  in  which  they  had  exbtonce ;  that  a  course  of  legislatiDn  foUowcd,  which  lett 
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tfa«M  unaathofiMd  banking  iMtiiuUons,  in  poflsesnoo  oi  Uwir  Ol-gfrtta  fiin*,  with- 
out any  means  of  recovery  for  the  groat  variety  of  debta  which  they  had  ecotncted 

with  the  holders  of  their  notee.     ,     ,„       ^         .      .i.       r       i^  i_         aji ■ 

This  debt  of  gmtihuU  paid  to  the  West  by  saving  them  from  banks,  was  feUowed 
in  the  East  by  creating  and  continuing  in  operation  banks  of  vast  capital,  exicn&ng 
their  branches  fifom  &e  metropolis  to  aU  the  principal  towns.  What  was  tD  have 
been  the  curse  of  one  quarter  of  the  State,  was  given  as  a  blessing  to  aiio«ber.  Ha 
would  not  stop  to  inquire  how  much  of  that  property,  for  which  polittcal  powta  w 
now  claimed,  had  resulted  from  bank  accommodations,  bank  dividends,  or  b«nk  salar 
ries;  but  juc^inff  from  the  palaces  around  us,  this  source  of  wealth  could  not  ha:Ta 

been  inconsiderJole.  ,  .......    ■!_ 

nted  to  this  bodv, 


referred  their  Eastern  brethren  to  the  alacrity  with  which  the  men  of  the  motmti 
descended  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  persons  and  m- 
perty  of  their  Eastern  brethren ;  not  as  forming  claims  upon  their  gratitude,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  unwarranted  assumption,  that  they  oouW  not  be  Mfdy 
trusted  with  their  just  share  in  the  Government  of  the  country.  He  asked  to  whoa 
was  this  distrust  directed  ?  Who  are  the  men  you  thus  hold  unworthy  of  equal  poli- 
tical rights  ?  Sprung  from  the  same  common  stock,  their  fathers  fbnned  the  frontier 
barrier  between  your  fathers  and  the  savages  of  the  wilderness— the  descendants  ef 
the  Cami^lls  and  the  Prestons— the  Lewises  and  the  Dickinsons— the  Lowthers  asd 
the  Morgans,  ask  their  equal  rights  at  your  hands;  and  are  Ihey  to  be  told,  thmt  al- 
though mev  are  the  sons  of  sires  who  bore  your  flag  triumphant  against  the  indlaji 
hordes  at  the  mouth  <^  Kanawha,  and  against  the  no  less  bamnras  enemy  on  King** 
Mountain — who  stood  by  you  in  ever^  peril,  and  shared  with  you  in  every  danger, 
that  they  must  hold  a  colonial  inferiority  in  the  Commonwealth,  because  they  hold 
ftwer  daves  than  their  brethren  in  the  East ! 

The  men,  whom  you  cannot  now  trust  with  equal  political  rights,  were  not  distrustr 
ed  during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  danger.  When  the  capitalwas  threatened  during 
the  late  war,  your  Governor  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  country  for  its  defence. 
The  West  scarcely  heard  the  idarm,  when  a  corps  of  cavaliy  with  their  intrepid  leader, 
Steenbeigen,  at  their  head,  left  the  Ohio  shore,  for  the  defence  of  the  Eastern  border : 
Wilson's  company  of  riflemen  left  the  valley  of  Kanawha  for  the  same  destinatkn. 
The  enquiry  was  not  then  made,  who  paid  the  greatest  or  least  amount  of  taxes  *,  who 
owned  the  greatest  or  smallest  number  of  slaves.  Their  common  country  was  in, 
danger,  and  the  only  question  was,  where  could  service  be  most  eflTectually  rendered. 
As  characteristic  of  the  feeling  of  that  country,  he  begged  leave  to  mention  a  sngle 
occurrence  of  devotion  to  the  Qommonwealth.  Two  young  gentlemen,  who  hsd  just 
closed  their  studies,  and  about  to  enter  on  their  profession^  career,  left  the  Western 
fh>ntier  on  foot,  and  threaded  the  mazes  of  your  Western  mountains,  until  tbey 
reached  Jackson's  river.  Unaccustomed  to  this  mode  of  travelling,  fttigued,  but  not 
disoouraged,  they  embarked  in  a  canoe,  at  the  mouth  of  Dnnlap^s  creek,  encountered 
the  perils  of  the  falls  and  rapids  of  James  river,  to  which  they  were  entire  straogen. 
At  Kichmond  they  reoorted  themselves,  and  repaired  to  Norfolk,  where  they  perfbmied 
a  full  tour  of  duty.  With  pleasure,  he  added,  that  this  eariy  devotion  to  their  native 
State  had  been  followed  by  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  in  each  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  that  one  of  them  holds  a  place  upon  this  floor.  He  begged  leave  to  enquire,  if 
stronger  evidence  could  be  given,  of  the  safety  and  secnnty  with  which  politira] 
righlH,  and  equal  participation  in  the  Government,  could  be  conceded  to  any  people. 
Another  ground  of  distrust,  however,  he  said,  had  been  relied  upon.  It  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Judge  Green,)  to  suppose,  that  the  people 
of  the  West  have  contracted  a  passion  for  internal  improvement,  and  that  this  paasioft 
may  prompt  them  to  excessive  taxation,  to  carry  into'  eflect  their  fiivorite  system  ef 
pohoy.  The  tendency  to  abuse  the  taxing  power,  by  the  people  of  the  West,  bad 
also  been  relied  on  by  other  gentlemen,  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the  East,  agaisft 
which  they  insist  upon  security.  He  said,  if  this  disqualifying  mania  really  prevailed 
in  the  West,  from  whom  was  it  derived .'  He  would  cbA  the  attention  dT  Ike  Coo- 
vention  to  the  letters  of  General  Washington.  The  flither  of  his  country  was  scarcely 
relieved  from  the  toils  <^  the  camp,  when  in  writing  to  the  then  Governor  of  Virrais, 


great  importance  of  drawing  the  Western  trade  into  Virginia,  by  the  Kanawha  tai 
James  river.  In  1810-11,  a  lowland  Legislature  organized  a  commission,  for  the  ex- 
ammation  of  those  rivers,  whose  report  gave  to  the  country  the  most  flattering  pms- 
peel  of  8«5unng  a  very  important  share  of  the  Western  trade  by  that  route.  Tbe 
a«ong  and  powerful  reasoning  employed  in  that  report,  gave  an  increased  value  to  the 
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•Bteiprixey  in  Ike  mmi\t  of  erecy  om  ;  and  be  only  fell  reMnined  firom  speaking  of  it, 
with  the  warm  feelinffa  which  it  produced,  by  the  preeenoe  of  the  distinguishMl  indi- 
yidual,  at  the  head  of  that  conumsBion.  The  subeequent  reports  of  the  Civil  Enm- 
neers,  continued  to  increase  4he  confidence,  felt  in  tlie  practicability  and  value  of  Uie 
work.  But  in  tbis^  as  in  many  other  splendid  projects,  he  feared  that  a  due  regard 
had  not  been  paid  to  all  the  elements,  which  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
mbject.  It  was  then  supposed  that  the  use  of  steamboats  could  not,  under  any  cir- 
dunstanoesj  reduce  trannortation  firom  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  Kanawha, 
to  less  than  fiom  $40  to  $50  per  ton ;  and  upon  this  estimate  of  fi^ht,  was  the  con- 
clnsian  mainly  formed,  that  the  Virginia  line  of  proposed  communication,  might  suc- 
cessfully enter  into  cooDpetition  with  that  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Unfortunately 
lor  this  hypotboais,  he  had  been  assured  by  merchants  of  respectability,  that  their 
^oods  had  been  brought  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  riTer,near 
the  month  of  the  Kanawha,  at  one  dollar  and  seyenty-fiytf  cents  per  hundred,  inclu- 
ding port  charges,  insurance,  transhipment  at  New  Orleans,  and  drayage  at  the  &lla 
at  Louisrille.  This  single  fibct,  had  gone  ftr  to  remove  from  his  mind,  Uie  disqualify- 
ing passion,  supposed  to  be  felt  by  the  Western  people. 

In  loc^ng  through  that  district  of  the  Commonwealth*  but  few  objects  of  internal 
improvement  presented  themselves,  of  a  character  warranting  public  expenditure.  The 
forming  and  graduating  a  few  leading  roads,  comprised  the  principal  benefits,  which 
he  thought  could  now  be  conferred  on  that  quarter  of  the  State,  with  prospects  of 
adequate  returns  to  the  treasury.  The  attempts  to  improve  the  rivers,  had  as  yet 
proved  abortive,  particularly  so,  m  relation  to  the  Great  Kanawha.  He  th^  adverted 
to  the  quarters  <^the  State  where  public  improvements  were  most  required,  and  where, 
under  any  system,  having  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
ittonwealth,  they  were  most  hkely  to  take  place. 

in  doing  so,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  connection  of  the  up- 
per branches  of  the  Roanoke  with  New  river,  and  to  the  important  influence  of  such 
a  connection  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Norfolk.  The  Engineers,  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  this  State,  as  wmI  as  those  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States,  had  con- 
curred in  the  reasonable  practicability  of  tius  connection,  without  tunnelling  or  deep 
cutting — an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  line.  And  if,  in  his  humble  judgment,  any  por- 
tion oi  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  had  a  deeper  interest  than  Uieir  fellow-citi- 
zens generally,  in  a  liberal  and  extensive  system  of  improvement,  it  was  the.  people  of 
Nori<3k,  and  those  interested  in  its  wealth  and  extension. 

As  to  James  river^he  said,  that  although  no  adeouate  motive  may  exist,  for  mingling 
its  waters  with  the  Kanawha,  yet  it  had  high  dauns  upon  the  resources  of  the  State 
fi>r  further  improvement. 

The  canal  of  James  river,  although  now  comparatively  unproductive,  would,  he 
thought,  produce  ample  returns.  If  extended  to  Lynchburg,  its  salutary  effects  upon 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  that  interesting  town,  could  not  be  doubted.  The  Salem 
inmpike,  now  languishing  for  want  of  funds,  might  receive  an  invigoration,  which 
would  slM>rtly  extend  it  to  the  Tennessee  hue,  renderingit  a  source  of  much  wealth 
to  the  intermediate  counties,  as  well  as  to  Lynchburg.  The  Rivanna  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock, he  said,  also  looked  to  the  patronage  of  the  State  ^  the  extended  benefits 
which  he  hoped  they  were  destined  nereafler  to  confer  on  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Valley  country,  he  said,  would  expect,  as  the  Chesi^yeake  and  Ohio  canal 
nrogressed,  some  app4ication  of  the  funds  of  the  State,  to  the  improvement  of  the  She- 
nandoah and  South  Branch ;  but  when  the  whole  field  of  operation  was  passed  in  re- 
view, and  the  objects  of  internal  improvement  fully  considered,  he  thou^t  every 
mind  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  West  could  find  no  motives  for  &voring  a  rigorous 
and  unjust  system  of  taxation,  to  carry  into  effect  objects,  in  which  they  could  have 
but  a  common  interest,  and  in  relation  to  which,  the  Midland  and  EaiAern  District 
must  feel  more  deeply  concerned  than  their  Western  fellow-dtixens.  The  various 
nnd  varying  views  of  gentlemen,  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  internal  improvement, 
would  fumisb^e  thought,  some  illustration  df  the  weignt  due  to  the  argument,  which 
denied  to  the  Western  people  their  due  participation  in  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
because  of  their  passion  for  internal  improvement  Some  few  years  since,  an  enter- 
prixe  was  determined  upon,  in  the  town  of  Baltimore,  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
nection of  that  dty^with  the  Ohio  river,  by  a  rail-road.  Among  the  authors  of  this 
enlightened  undertaking,  was  found  the  venerable  Carroll  of  CaroUton^nd  William 
Patterson,  who  might  be  aUnost  regarded  as  the  &ther  of  that  cUy.  These  eentle- 
men,  with  eight  others,  subscribed  about  half  a  mUlion  of  stock.  Their  example  was 
foUowed,  and  the  residue  of  the  capital  was  taken  with  avidi^  by  their  fellow  towns- 
men.  Application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  for  pennisdon  to  conduct 
the  road  through  her  territory.  This  boon,  which  was  to  bring  no  charge  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  but  which  looked  to  the  expenditure  of  a  hurge  sum  of  money 
among  its  citixens,  was  granted,  but  coupled  with  a  prohibition  against  unitmg  the 
rail-road  with  the  Ohio  liver,  at  any  point  below  the  Little  Kanawha.    Thureserva- 
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tion,  as  he  understood,  was  made  for  the  aTOwed  purposa  of  improTin^,  by  Vtrginia 
means,  and  Virginia  resources,  the  line  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  JaiMa  river.  So 
strong  was  the  passion  for  internal  improvement  with  the  lowland  centlemcn,  that 
they  reserved  this  entire  line  for  their  own  especial  operations.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
ancceedinxr  season,  reconnoisances  were  made  by  the  Engineers  of  the  CTomMny,  who 
directed^eir  examinations  to  the  valleys  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Sooth  Branch,  as 
well  as  to  the  valley  o£  Greenbrier  and  Kanawha.  Their  reports  were  lufficMBlly 
&vorable  to  induce  the  company  to  determine  to  submit  the  Ime  to  a  critical  suvej 
and  examination,  if  the  Virginia  restriction  should  be  removed.    PetitioiiB  from  van- 


ouB  quarters  were  presented  to  the  Legislature,  ui^ging  the  removal  of  the  kofuwwMi , 
but  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body,  the  bill  introduced  for  this  purpose  was  re- 
jected. It  was  resisted  by  lowund  gentlemen,  whose  influence  had  not  been  miffi- 
cient  to  call  out  the  resources  of  the  State  on  this  line,  but  who  satisfied  one  teanch 
of  the  Legislature,  that  thu  Baltimore  connection  might  weaken  the  afiectioDS  of  the 
upper  country  to  the  Eastern  schemes  of  improvement,  and  convert  that  part  of  the 
dommonwealth  into  the  ''  back  country  of  Baltimore."  These,  he  remarked,  had  been 
the  wayward  notions  of  gentlemen  in  relation  to  their  Western  brethren.  Heretolbre, 
they  had  denied  to  them  all  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Baltimore  lail-road, 
lest  it  might  diminish  their  passion  for  internal  improvement  by  Virginia.  Now, 
their  political  rights  and  equal  participaUon  in  the  legislation  of  the  oonntiT^was  to 
be  cruelly  and  unjustly  denied  to  them,  because  they  are  suspected  of  cheiiiiihig 
this  passion.  He  enquired,  can  wisdom  approve,  or  exp^ence  warrant  the  infiisinfi 
of  a  principle  into  the  Government,  so  unequal  and  unjust  in  itself,  and  upon  | 
BO  slight,  and  for  reasons  so  fiiUacious  ? 

Having  disposed  of  the  debt  of  gratitudt  and  iht  passion  for  inUnuU  i 
he  proposed  to  consider  another  ground,  upon  which  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  . 
the  West  to  full  participation  in  legislation.  He  said,  it  had  been  contended  with 
great  earnestness  and  plausibility,  and  not  without  effect  on  the  public  mind,  ^lal  the 
taxes  were  so  unequal,  that  when  a  Western  man  paid  one  dollar,  an  Eastern  inan 
contributed  from  three  to  four  dollars ;  and  assuming  what  remained  to  be  proved,  it 
was  insisted,  that  the  temptation  to  exorbitant  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  West,  and 
profbse  expenditure  upon  local  objects,  was  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  property  lia- 
ole  to  taxation  in  the  East.  He  said,  an  inspection  of  the  documents  fitim  which 
those  results  were  attempted  to  be  drawn,  would  at  once  expose  the  ftilacy  of  the  con- 
clusion at  which  gentlemen  arrived.  He  affirmed,  that  wealth  conatsted  in  the  quan- 
tity of  labor,  which  any  individual  held  the  means  of  controlling  and  directing — that 
the  labour  of  a  country  constituted  its  wealth,  and  that  the  products  of  labour,  over 
and  above  the  consumption  of  the  labourers,  constituted  the  aggregate  profits  of  the 
community,  and  that  taxation,  when  properly  regulated,  was  tlmt  portion  of  the  pso- 
fits  of  labour,  which  might  be  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  €k»vemment.  Hence, 
it  followed,  that  taxation  to  be  equal,  must  take  in  equal  portions  from  the  labour  of 
the  country — that  testing  the  taxation  of  Virginia  by  this  rule,  and  taking  the  entiie 
population,  both  firemen  and  slaves,  as  the  proper  exponent  of  the  labour  of  the  c 
try,  the  following  results,  he  said,  would  be  fund  accurate. 

The  several  districts  pay  per  head,  as  follows : 


Western  District, 
VaUey         do. 
Third  do. 

Tide  do. 


Slaves, 

loU. 

c.     m. 

e.    m. 

11      3 

2      8 

22      1 

5      6 

16      8 

14      0 

15      9 

12      6 

mmi 


tr 


Horses  mnd 

carrimges, 

o.      m.  c. 

6        4  20      5 

6        6  /   31      3 

4        6  35      3 

4        1  I   32      6 


That  dividing  tlie  State  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  placing  the  taxation  of  each  pottioB 
in  contrast  with  the  other,  the  following  results  would  be  found: 


Western  District, 
E^astem      do. 


Landsofid 
lots. 

Slaves, 

c.     m. 
16      8^ 
16      3} 

c.    m. 
13      31 

Horses  tmd 

carriages. 

c.      m. 

6        6i 

4        31 


Tsui, 


34      H 


This  exhibition,  he  said,  would  shew  that  the  hibour  of  the  West  is  higher  taxsd 
than  that  of  the  East,  in  relation  to  two  out  of  three  of  the  subjects  of  tazatioD,  sad 
differs  mconsiderably  in  the  amount  of  tax  paid  per  head  in  the  difiSvent  quaxteis  «f 
uie  Bute.  JHiat  difference,  he  said,  was  owmg  to  the  apparently  diininished  amo^l 
Pwd  on  land  by  the  extreme  Western  district,  and  which  he  tliooght  might  be  fitfy 
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mud  wtisfiMJtorily  accounted  for,  by  reference  to  preeent  and  past  STBtems  of  taxation 
and  their  influence  on  that  part  of  Uie  Commonwealth  /»*«'"w  oi  laxanon, 

Beftre  the  year  1817,  the  tax  on  land  was  assessed  upon  an  arbitrarily  aaramed 
average  of  the  vidue  m  the  sejeral  districts  of  the  State.*^By  the  opera&nTtiSs 
rote  t&e  mfenor  Ws  of  Uie  West  were  taxed  beyond  any  just  wgaJ to  theS  winwS 
product,  whether  from  cultivation  or  appreciation  in  the  mwket.  aSdthe  TOnseoueMe 
ta.  been,  that  a  vastouantity  of  the  ^Srtem  land,  have  be^^™  foZl^Tr^e  ^ 
payment  of  taxes,  .ncJ  are  now  ve^  in  the  President  and  Directon  of  the  Stew 

w"Ln  ^.X^'i  ht  SSf'  "^  ''^^  ^^'  BBcerUdnm^  the  number  of  acres  whkJ 
had  been  tmaferred  by  this  procen  from  the  assessment  Dsts,  or  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
and  dsinages  now  due,  or  annually  accrumg,  on  lands  so  situated,  or  of  the  amount 
annnjdly  paid  mto  the  treasury  for  the  redemption  of  lands  in  this  Condition.  Mr.  s! 
«ud,  that  an  attempt  to  mves^te  this  subject  at  the  Auditor's  office  had  furnished 
hjm  with  a  statement  of  Uie  forfeited  hmds  in  one  of  the  Western  counties  only.  From 
i5^?^»'^?li*iS£P'*'^  ^^  ^"^  ^  ^^'^^^^  ^  ^*  ^^•"'y  ^^^>  i^  thi.  county 
iL^ti^'Q^r^u"^^^^  '^^  *"*"  "^  damages,  aiounthi  in  the  yei 
l»14,  to  9^1^  H«  said  this  singular  expose  was  a  melancholy  commentary  on  our 
land  laws  of  17«9;  under  the  operation  of  which,  land  to  nearly  double  the  area  of  the 
county,  while  Logan  was  yet  a  part  of  it,  had  been  sold  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
theevil  was  daily  increasing  by  new  granto  from  the  land  office. 

Mr.  S.  remarked  that  he  had,  however,  attempted  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  be  the 
probj^le  product  of  the  land  tax  in  the  county  of  Cabell,  under  a  system  which  as- 
eeased  the  tax  upon  the  land,  and  not  upon  the  pretended  titles  which  the  Common- 
wealth was  daily  furnishing.  He  found  the  area  of  that  county  to  be  lil33  square 
iBilw,  equal  to  661,120  acres ;  154,003  acres  only  of  which  were  now  to  bifound  on 
the  land  lists  for  taxation,  and  which  produced  a  revenue  of  $  354. 

**^ii  ®*  *^*°  entered  into  a  calculation,  shewing,  that  if  the  residue  of  the  land 
actually  found  in  that  county,  amounting  to  507,117  acres,  was  restored  to  the  tox 
iMts,  and  charged  at  the  same  rate  with  that  already  on  the  Commissioners'  books,  it 
would  augment  the  land  tex  of  the  county  of  CabeU  $  1,519— giving  an  amount  of  re- 
venue  firora  land  in  that  county,  beyond  the  sum  derived  from  the  same  source,  in 
the  large  populous  county  of  Accomac,  to  whose  representetive  the  Convention  had 
been  indebted  for  so  much  stetistical  information — information,  which  however  had 
unfortunately  tended  to  mislead  the  public  mind,  as  it  no  where  furnished  the  amount 
paid  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  Stete,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed  in 
each— -a  rule  of  contribution  as  generally  true,  and  liable  to  as  few  exceptions,  as  the 
republican  principle,  unquestioned  by  the  friends  of  representetive  Government  from 
the  days  of  John  Locke,  to  the  present  time,  that  the  people  for  whose  benefit  all  Gov- 
ernments are  instituted,  hold  in  themselves  the  sovereign  power,  and  in  equal  portions 
as  relates  to  each  other. 

Mr.  S.  remarked,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  follow  into  detail,  the  questions  of  reve- 
nue presented  by  that  ^ntleman  ;  but  that  he  would  take  occasion  to  remind  him, 
that  if  the  Eastern  peninsuU  of  Virginia  contributed  more  to  the  treasury  than  some 
of  the  Western  counties,  it  was  more  than  indemnified  in  ite  proportion  of  the  expen- 
diture for  the  support  of  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  S.  said,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  when- 
ever the  paternal  care  of  the  Government  should  give  quiet  and  repose  to  the  West- 
ern settlers,  they  would  not  be  found  deficient  in  contributions,  either  to  the  treasury 
or  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  said,  that  on  examining  the  relative  merito  of  the  propositions  before  the 
Convention,  it  might  not  be  unprofiteble  to  look  into  some  of  those  which  had  been 
heretofore  nressed  upon  ite  consideration.  It  would  be  recollected,  that  Eastern  gen- 
tlemen haa  taken  their  stand  upon  a  proposition  which  combined  white  population 
and  taxation  as  the  basis  of  Representation.  He  said,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
gard himself  as  not  understanding  that,  of  the  resulte  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He 
had,  therefore,  put  into  requisition  his  own  arithmetical  skill,  aided  by  two  gentlemen 
particularly  versed  in  calculations—- one  of  them  funiished  him  with  the  combinations, 
aa  follows: 

Western  District,  ...  -  24 

Valley  District,  -  -  -  -  23 

Midland, ^ 

Tide-water, 35 

In  a  House  of  Delegates  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members. 

In  this  computation,  men  and  dollars  were  regarded  as  unite  of  the  same  value,  pro- 
ducing about  seventy-seven  Delegates  fh>m  the  white  population,  and  forty-three  from 
the  taxed  property.  Ite  application  to  the  extreme  Western  and  Eastern  districte, 
was  found  to  place  the  inhabitante  of  each  in  the  following  relations  to  the  other :  In 
the  Western  district,  7,557  white  persons,  paying  taxes  to  uie  amount  of  1 ,407  doUars, 
would  be  entitled  to  one  Delegate,  while  in  the  Eastern  district,  4,700  white  inhabi- 
tante, paying  4^126  doUais,  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  representation.    By  this  po- 
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Kikttl  irithmMjc,  an  excea  in  taxation  of  2,719  dollan,  wis  to  beeoa^ennfad,  bf  u 
i^  Si>«^  equal  to  2^7,  which  bahmc«i  at  the  rate  of  96  centa^erh*^. 
TW^coml^on^aUlouffh  it  rated  our  Weatem  citizens  as  fire  W  pieci^  aiid 
uSk  Extern  brethren  ai^uis  d'ora,  jni.  fou^^^ 

S^  was  adnuMible  by  the  principles  of  combination,  avowed  and  ezpl^n«d  by  tlwMr 

thors  of  that  notable  project.    Their  principles  of  comWn^on  wqg«»d»  ™lte  memt- 

22n  the  number  of  Delegates  to  which  any  particular  dirtnct  would  be  entrttod,  Hk  was 

first  necessary  to  find  what  number  would  be  gkren  by  white  popnla^n ;  and,  aacaMl- 

Wwhat  number  the  tax  paid  by  the  district  would  entiUe  it  to.    The  eonlMncd  ie- 

lii^ts  divided,  or  averaged,  was  then  assumed  as  the  proper  representalMm.    The  ap- 

DUcatkui  of  the  rule  thus  modified,  was  found  to  give  to  the 

*^  Westtfn  District,  .  -  •  -  a 

Valley,  •  '  '  '  S 

Midland,  •  •  '  •  « 

Eastern,  ....  ^ 

laa 

Following  out  the  results  of  this  scheme,  Mr.  S.  said,  it  would  have  reouited  ttght 
thousandrnz  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  white  population  of  the  Wert,  conUv 
buting  to  the  treasury  $  l,ti08,  to  send  one  delegate,  while  in  the  Easteni  dirtikt, 
fourthouwnd,  eight  hundred  and  ten  persons,  paying  f  3,666,  would  have  been  enti- 
Ued  to  equal  Representation.  Pursuing  the  inauiry,  he  said,  that  it  was  fiyund,  that 
the  political  rights  c^four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  peieoBs,  woold  be  sa> 
crificed,  in  each  delegate  district  of  the  West,  to  $2^  excess  of  taxation,  in  eack 
delegate  district  of  the  East  In  thus  comparing  the  measure  of  poiiticaJ  righls,  hi 
the  two  extreme  districts  of  the  State,  he  said,  it  was  found,  that  Ibor  thommnd^ 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  white  persons  in  the  West,  were  reqmrtd  to  wurendctr  all 


munities  of  freemen,  were  to  be  rated  at  fifty-five  cents  per  head.  This  poUtical  sm- 
Ttllty  and  equality,  he  said,  had  been  supported  by  the  votes  of  nearly  one-half  of  As 
Convention,  but  tutppily  for  the  liberties  ii  the  country,  it  had  not  secwred  a  luajeiiljp. 
The  next  scheme  for  the  security  oi  property,  as  its  oiends  were  pleased  to  deneatt- 
nate  it,  but  which  to  his  mind,  looked  to  power  and  power  alone,  was  the  prepositkn 
of  the  gentleman  fifom  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  to  apportion  the  Senate  to  taxatioa 
alone — a  proposition,  which  if  adopted,  woold  have  given  in  that  bedv,  equal  politi- 
eal  weight  to  eighteen  thousand,  four  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  kvwlaDdB,  with 
ninety  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninetj-two  inhabitants  of  the  Western  district;  and 
even  this  scheme,  he  said,  had  been  rejected  by  but  a  small  majority.  Mr.  S.  then 
entered  into  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  resolution  under  eonsideiatioB, 
agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  those  submitted  by  the  gentienan  fieat 
iVederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  which  had  for  their  object,  a  House  ot  Delegates,  fiMndsd 
on  white  population,  and  a  Senate  baaed  on  Federal  numbers.  He  said,  that  he  had 
used  throughout  in  his  computations  of  the  present  population  of  the  Coomionweallh, 
the  tablesfumished  by  the  Auditor ;  he  did  not  maintain  their  entire  aecnracy,  but 
believed  they  approximated  the  truth  sufficienUy  near  for  general  purposes  of  enquiry 
and  comparison.  * 

According  to  those  tables,  he  said,  the  apportioament  of  a  House  of  Delegates  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eid^t  members  ought  to  give  to  the 

WestemJOistriot  34 

Valley,  96 

Midland,  37 

Eastern,  31 

The  proposition  of  the  genUeman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon,)  oonewred  in  by 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  gave  as  the  present  apportionnient  in  a  Hoose  ef  ons 

hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  the  following  proportions: 

Western  District,  99 

VaUey,  94 

Midhmd,  40 

Eastern,  34 

Placing  a  majority  in  the  hands  of  the  country  east  of  the  Blue  Rid|p,  of  twe»ty-oes, 
while  uie  basis  of  white  population,  denied  to  that  country  a  majority  larger  thn 
ht.    It  proposed  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members,  distributing  thirteen  West  oftts 


ei^l 
Blue 


tionment 
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Alt  diMriet  431io«ld  the  liitnre  Senate  be  compoeed  with  reference  to  Federal  Bum- 
bers,  the  relative  apportioniiient  of  that  body,  he  said,  would  undergo  no  eenaible 
elunge,  as  he  had  found  upon  computation  that  the  West  would  be  entitled  to  elevea 
and  a  quarter  Senators,  in  the  present  state  of  the  population.  Mr.  S.  proceeded  to 
reonrkupon  the  effect  of  the  proposed  apportionments,  upon  the  district  West  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  That  oountry,  he  said,  was  divided  into  twenty-six  counties, 
DOW  8en«nng  fifty-two  delegates,  to  a  House  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
members,  equal  to  thir^-one  in  a  House  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
mumbers;  that  it  now  seat  four  and  a  half  Senators,  nearly  equal  to  six  in  a  Senate  of 
thirty-two  and  what  were  the  inducements,  he  a^ed,  for  gentlemen  representin|^ 
that  country,  to  reduce  its  present  influence  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  without  any 
acquisition  m  the  Senate;  a  sacrifice  not  called  for,  in  support  of  any  principle  con- 
nected with  Representatiye  Goyemment,  but  on  the  contrary  ayoweduy  supported  on 
the  ground,  that  it  was  founded  on  no  principle  whateyer,  except  the  equitable  no- 
tions of  its  author  ?  If,  said  he,  the  Western  delegation  can  be  justified,  in  aocepting- 
a  present  apportionment,  so  unequal  and  unjust,  in  relation  to  their  constituents,  that 
justification  must  be  found  in  the  salutary  operations  of  a  futuife  rule  of  apportion- 
ment. The  ffentleman  from  Albemarle,  he  said,  had  giyen  them  none  to  ajjieal  to : 
that  presenteid  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  as  it  stands  now 
amended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  waa  alone  pressed  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  West,  by  either  of  the  grentlemen. 

He  said,  it  came  to  us  recommended  l^  the  yoCes  and  adyice  of  the  most  reyered 
mud  respected  members  of  the  House,  it  was  urged  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  and 
eompromise,  as  one  that  called  for  equal  concession  of  the  different  (jpronnds  sustained 
here ;  that  while  one  side  had  contended  for  taxation  and  population  combined,  or 
Ptsderal  nnmbeis  as  ite  equiyalent,  the  other  had  insisted  on  wnite  population  ami* 
tm  the  true  basis  of  Goyemment :  That  taking  those  two  as  the  extreme  rules,  their 
combination,  and  the  ayerage  of  both,  omrht  to  be  occupied  as  the  middle  ground : 
That  here  equal,  and  only  equal  sacrifices  (^opinion,  were  made  on  the  altar  of  concord. 
So  strong  was  tnis  appeal,  so  ably  was  it  enforced  by  the  liii|rheBt  reasoning  powers  of 
this  country,  that  he  said  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  (teliberation  as  to  the  yoto 
which  he  ought  to  giye.  An  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  and  a  comparison  oT 
the  ooneeasionB  required,  had  been  necessary  to  conyince  him  of  the  unequal,  and 
consequently  unjust  abandonment,  which  was  asked  at  his  hands. 

The  principle  affirmed  on  one  side  was,  that  the  people  were  capaUe  of  tMgo^ 
▼emment,  and  ought  to  participate  equally  in  its  formation,  and  that  a  majority  ou^t 
to  giye  the  direction  of  ito  action.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  a  portion 
of  the  people  ought  to  hold  an  increased  influence  in  the  formation  and  direction  oC 
€k>yemnient,  either  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  different  quartenr  of  the- 
State,  or  to  the  number  of  slayesheld  in  the  diflTerent  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,. 
by  the  application  of  which  rule  a  minority  of  the  people  from  the  adyentitious  oir- 
emnstances  c^  wealth  or  situation,  might,  and  probably  would,  haye  the  Goyernment 
in  their  hands,  and  exercise  it  independent  of,  and  uncontrouled  by,  the  majority. 
He  denied,  that  the  propooed  accommodation  attained  middle  ground,  and  inmsted, 
that  it  only  increased  the  numbers  of  the  minority  to  whom  it  proposed  to  confide  the 
Goyemment,  and  illustrated  the  efiecte  of  the  proposed  compromise  of  the  <juestiott 
of  future  apportionroente  by  supposing  three  hundred  thousand  free  white  ciUzens  to 
reaide  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  two  hundred  thousand  East  of  that  Ridge.  He 
said,  the  slaye  popuhition  in  the  East  exceeded  that  of  the  West,  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand,  seyen  hundred  and  seyenly-two,  and  if  three-tenths  were  mtro- 
duced  into  the  body  politic,  it  would  giye  an  increase  of  political  unite  to  the  East  of 
one  hundred  and  four  thousand ;  with  the  aid  of  which,  two  Eastern  men  wouM 
balance  three  Western  men,  as  long  as  their  relatiye  stete  of  the  population  remained, 
and  this  pernicious  dement  of  power  continued.  Ite  influence  would  not,  he  said,  be 
limited  to  the  controul  of  the  action  of  the  majority,  when  that  action  might  be  at 
Tariance  with  the  intereste  or  wishes  of  the  minority,  but  would  place  the  ©ntire  law- 
making power  in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  to  be  exercised  independent  of  Uie  ma- 
jority, and  uncontrouled  by  their  unanimous  wishes  and  entire  intereste.  If  it  waa 
determined  to  perpetuate  power  in  lowland  hands,  and  to  bsJanee  three  of  his  con- 
sUtuento.  with  two  of  the  fiiyoured  district,  it  was  of  but  litUe  consequence  on  what 
pretext  the  injurious  and  degrading  poUcy  was  made  to  rest  >  no  gUdmj^  could  mduce 
him  to  swaUow  the  pill;  it  must  produce  nausea  in  whateyer  combinaUon  it  may  bo 
nyen— «nd  cannot  long  be  retained  by  those  upon  whom  you  force  it. 

With  this  yiew  of  the  subject,  he  said,  he  neyer  could  consent  to  the  proposed 
measure  of  compromise ;  he  neyer  could  affirm  a  principle  that  denied  to  the  oeopte 
of  Virginia  the  capacity  of  self-goyemment,  and  firom  which  resulted  the  repubhcas 
rule,  that  the  intereste  of  society  could  only  bo  confided  to  a  majority  of  iU  members. 
He  thought,  that  it  was  fully  as  objectionable  to  give  one  part  of  the  State  increased  po- 
litical pmer  oyer  another,  by  reason  of  ite  we^th,  as  it  would  be  to  giye  the  inhabi- 
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Unis  of  the  Bame  county  unoqal  portioM  of  political  power  in  oomeqaeaee  of  tbm 
disparity  of  their  fortunes.  On  turning  his  mind  to  what  would  be  an  equal  conc^e- 
sionby  the  rival  parties,  he  called  to  his  recollection  what  had  been  affirmed  by  di*- 
tinguiihed  genUemen  in  the  past  debate,  (Mr.  Giles  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour.)  By  thoee 
irenUemen  the  right  of  the  majority,  to  give  the  direction  of  the  Government,  was 
defended  :  they  then  only  contended,  that  the  rigrhts  <rf  the  minonty  ought  to  be  re- 
spected in  all  just  Governments,  and  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  pohtical  power  ought 
to  be  exercised  by  the  minority,  to  stay  the  action  of  the  majonty,  when  not  directed 
by  the  interest  of  aU— A  rule  so  just  in  itself,  so  salutary  in  practice,  readily  met  viftk 
his  assent :  he  was  desirous  of  carrymg  it  into  effect  by  restrictions  on  the  Legislati^ 
powers  of  the  Government.  He  had  suppoeed,  that  restraining  clauses  would  as  amply 
protect  property  in  all  its  various  relations,  as  the  freedom  of  religion ;  the  freedom  of 
the  press ;  and  the  great  shield  of  civil  liberty,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  so  earnest, 
and  so  pervading  seemed  the  fears  of  the  Eastern  gentlemen,  that  he  had  at  length  oome 
to  the  conclusion  of  giving  them  security  on  their  own  principles  of  controuling  power 
by  power.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  he  had  consented  to  give  in  connection  with  liie 
House  of  Delegates -flowing  from  white  population,  a  Senate  based  on  Federal  num- 
bers. In  doing  so,  he  had  satisfied  hunself^  that  the  fears  of  the  East,  whelh«  real  or 
imaginary,  must  be  buried  in  a  branch  of  the  Government  flowing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree directly  from  themselves,  charged  with  their  peculiar  interests  and  safety,  and 
immediately  responsible  to  Eastern  constituents.  This  principle  of  security  and  of 
compromise  had  the  further  recommendation  of  calling  into  existence  the  Legislatife 
part  of  the  Government  from  two  rival  elements.  To  the  people  it  gave  the  popular 
branch ;  to  the  slave-holders  it  gave  the  supervising  and  controuling  body— it  equally 
denied  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  numbers  alone,  or  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  its  holders.  Although  it  was  objected  with  much  force,  that 
this  compromise  of  interests  would  enable  Uie  minoritv,  to  paralise  the  will  of  the 
majori^,  yet,  it  was  unquestionably  more  in  unison  with  the  equal  rights  of  all.  that 
the  action  of  the  majori^  should  be  stayed,  when  the  consent  of  the  nunnrity  should 
be  denied,  than  commit  the  Government  to  a  minority  of  the  people,  with  the  power 
of  applying  its  action  to  all  persons,  and  all  things,  regardless  of  the  interests,  the 
feelings,  or  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

If  protection  is  really  the  object  of  Eastern  gentlemen,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
accept  a  Senate  so  formed — its  members  returning  to  Eastern  constituents,  will  pos- 
sess their  confidence  in  the  degree  in  which  Eastern  interests  have  been  the  objects 
of  their  care.  The  influence  claimed  for  the  slave  property  will  be  doubled  in  this 
branch  of  the  Legislature— one  hundred  thousand  white  persons  of  the  ISast,  with 
their  pohtical  influence  increased  in  the  Senate,  by  three-fiflhs  of  the  slaves,  may  re- 
ject bUls  which  unite  in  their  favour  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  white  popolatioB 
of  the  West. 

Should  this  division  of  the  power  of  Legislation  be  rejected,  can  the  people  of 
Lower  Virginia  suppose— can  tne  world  believe,  that  the  protection  of  property  has 
been  the  object  sought  for  here  f    Will  not  the  dismiise  be  thrown  off?     Will  not  this 

auestion  shew  the  most'  determined  effort  ever  maae  in  the  American  States,  to  ren- 
er  tlie  many  the  vassals  of  the  few  f 

For  the  safety  of  the  State  he  hoped  this  lust  of  power  would  be  abandoned,  and  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation  reallv  adopted — a  compromise,  which  ffiving  to 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  principles  contended  for  on  one  side,  embodies  in 
the  other,  the  elements  attempted  to  be  infused  throughout. 

To  this  spirit  of  compromise,  he  yielded  his  full  assent,  not  because  the  safe^  of 
any  part  of  the  country  required  it — not  because  the  just  principles  of  Representative 
Government  demanded  it;  but  as  the  price  of  concord,  harmony,  and  the  fatuxe  tran- 
quillity of  the  State. 

Beyond  this,  he  could  not  go;  other  or  further  sacrifices  of  the  just  rights  of  his 
constituents  he  could  not  make.  If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  gentlemen  to  force 
upon  them  the  cruel  and  galling  yoke  with  which  they  were  threatened,  be  took 
leave  to  assure  them,  that  the  polls  would  show  its  indignant  rejection. 

If  the  rights  of  the  Western  people  are  now  to  be  denied  to  them,  he  would  do  ao 
act  to  bar  ueir  future  claims  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  Government.  He  had 
fully  weighed  the  subject,  and  was  prepared  to  await  the  growing  influence  ef 
wealth,  numbers,  and  intelligence  in  the  West,  and  a  returning  sense  of  justice  and 
eouaUty  in  the  East,  rather  than  take  a  Constitution  affording  but  a  meagre  and  in- 
adequate relief,  and  which  might  hereafter  be  holden  to  release  all  that  is  not  now  eb- 
tained.  He  begged  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  a  majority  in  Convention  repreaea- 
tod  a  minority  of  the  people,  and  how  extremely  idle  and  futile  it  must  be,  to  offer  a 
Constitution  for  acceptance,  which  could  not  be  received  by  those  who  are  seeking 
reform  without  plaeing  themselves  in  colonial  inferiority,  if  not  in  a  state  of  vas- 
Mlsge :  How  vain  it  was  for  a  Government  like  ours,  to  offer,  on  the  demand  of  i»- 
«orm,  less  than  the  people  would  accept.     They  will  not  be  appeased  by  such  an  ilia- 
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»«y  aiurw«r  to  th«ir  daims,  they  twII  but  reiterate  their  demands  in  language  which 
mmt  be  heard  and  cannot  be  disobeyed. 

He  asked,  if  the  protection  now  offered  in  the  Senate  should  be  refused,  will  not 
even  the  people  of  Eastern  Virginia  perceive  that  it  is  the  lust  of  power,  and  not  the 
protectioii  of  property,  for  which  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  West  have 
been  sacriiicea.  Sacii  discovery,  he  thought,  must  unmiestionably  fbllow  the  present 
srtificial  and  gronndlefls  excitement,  and  brin^  with  it  that  calm  sense  of  Justice, 
which  win  secure  to  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  their  equal  and 
unalienable  rights. 

If,  however,  these  anticipations  should  not  be  realized,  and  the  cold-hearted  and 
cruel  policy  should  prevail,  which  holds  the  Western  Virginians  unsafe  depositories 
of  equal  portions  of  the  political  power  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  may,  and  I  trust, 
win  submit  as  men  who  Know  their  duties  to  their  country,  although  they  may  feel 
most  sensibly  its  injustice. 

He  said,  it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  men  of  the  mountains  to  witness  the  metro- 
politan honors  of  the  lowlands.  They  have  contributed  freely  from  a  common  treasury 
to  the  enlargement  and  embellishment  of  the  Eastern  towns — for  all  the  public  works 
of  the  East,  they  have  voted  freely — they  have  regarded  the  genius  and  talents  of 
Eastern  men,  as  shedding  equal  glory  and  renown  on  every  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  what  must  be  their  future  feelings,  under  the  deprivations  of  pohtical 
rights  with  which  they  are  now  threatened ! 

JHe  begged  gentlemen  to  pause  before  they  severed  those  cords  of  affection,  which 
had  so  long  and  so  strongly  bound  the  people  of  the  West  to  those  of  the  East 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  that  the  present  subject  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Doddridge  enquired  for  the  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  Scott  replied,  that  no  respectable  majority  could  be  obtained  for  the  present 
plan,  and  that  such  a  majority  could  be  obtained  for  that  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Up- 
shur's. 

Mr.  Powell  remonstrated  against  so  imprecedented  a  course,  as  that  the  avowed 
enemy  of  a  projposition  should  lay  it  upon  tJie  table,  for  the  sake  of  palming  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  against  the  wishes  of  its  friends,  a  proposition  to  which 
he  was  an  open  enemy. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Scott's  motion.  He  should  not 
change  his  vote  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  compromise.  He  thought  the  Convention 
had  nad  experience  enough  to  see  that  the  discussion  of  this  white  basis  could  only 
have  a  tendency  to  protract  its  deliberations  to  no  end.  He  should  vote  to  lay  it  upon 
the  table,  and  take  up  what  was  a  practical  scheme.  He  saw  plainly  that  the  present 
discussion  would  be  interminable.  If  tlie  Convention  were  to  agree  on  any  Consti- 
tution at  all,  the  period  allotted  for  tliat  work  by  law,  was  very  short.  The  subject 
had  already  been  discussed  for  two  months,  and  why  should  more  time  be  wasted 
upon  its  discussion.^ 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  was  now  the  more  disposed  to  proceed.  The  gentleman 
from  Albemarle  is  for  laying  this  subject  upon  the  table,  and  thus  escaping  any  direct 
vote  upon  the  question  of  a  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  ayes  and 
noes  would  never  be  recorded,  and  the  votes  of  members  forever  concealed.  He  de- 
manded the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  present  motion.    They  were  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  if  this  motion  should  succeed,  and  the  gentleman  should  call 
up  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  against  the  will  of 
the  mover,  he  should  vote  against  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Gordon  disavowed  aU  design  of  concealing  from  his  constituents  or  from  the 
world,  any  vote  he  should  give,  or  any  tliought  he  entertained  on  the  subjects  before 
the  Convention. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  that  gentleman  was  one  of  the  last  whom  he  should  sus- 
pect of  such  a  purpose,  but  such  would  nevertiieless  be  tlio  effect. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Powell,  tliat  if  the  course  was  unprecedented,  or  un- 
parliamentary, he  had  learned  it  from  the  example  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Loudoun, 
(Mr.  Mercer,)  who  had  pursued  such  a  course  toward  propositions  which  he  had 
sought  to  consider  against  the  wishes  of  all  their  friends,  and  had  consumed  two  whole 
days  in  the  attempt  to  force  a  vote  upon  them. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  wbhed  the  gentleman  would  be  guided  by  his  example  in 
some  other  respects :  as  to  this,  he  was  in  an  error :  what  he  (Mr.  M.)  had  endea- 
voured to  procure  was  not  the  vote  on  any  one  proposition  against  the  will  of  its 
friends,  but  on  two  dijSerent  propositions  combined. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  what  his  fnend  from  Fauquier  probably  alluded  to  was  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Mercer  to  pass  over  tlie  proposition  of  Mr.  Upshur,  when  it  had  first  been 
moved  in  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  which  motion  was  equivalent  to  laying  it  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Mercer  replied,  it  was  one  thing  to  call  up  a  proposition  toUh  the  consent  of  its 
mover,  and  quite  anoUier  to  call  it  up  against  that  consent.    He  had  had  the  consent 
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of  Air.  Upshur  before  he  made  his  motion.  He  had  called  up  the  ainradment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleosaiita,)  out  of  compliment  to  tfiat  eentleman, 
whom  he  considered  as  prevented  by  motives  of  delicacy  from  making  the  motion 
himself.  It  was  altogether  from  respect  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Goocnland  be  hid 
done  BO,  and  because  he  thought  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  for  its  adoptioo. 

Mr.  Pleasants  said,  he  could  not  doubt  the  gentleman  had  been  actuated  by  the 
motives  he  now  professed ;  but  he  had  thought  at  the  time  that  before  the  gentkraan 
offered  his  (Mr.  F's)  amendment,  he  might  have  asked  his  consent :  the  more  tar- 
ticularly  as  the  gentleman  had  two  or  three  days  before  in  a  private  interview,  taken 
great  pains  indeed  to  convince  him  it  was  impossible  it  could  pass,  and  had  told  hifli 
that  the  Chief  Justice  himself  would  vote  against  it 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  had  not  asked  the  gentleman  from  Groochland,  because  he 
could  not  have  given  his  consent  to  have  his  amendment  moved  b^  another  without 
the  same  breach  of  delicacy  as  would  have  attended  the  motion,  if^made  by  himself. 
As  to  the  fate  of  the  resolution  when  the  gentleman  first  moved  it,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  it  He  afterwards  learned  it  might  get  forty-eight  votes.  He  was 
afterwards  informed  by  the  Chief  Justice  himself,  m  the  presence  of  the  whole  Con- 
vention, that  he  would  vote  for  it.  He  had  laboured  hard  to  effect  a  compronuse^and 
had  devoted  several  days  to  that  effect :  if  it  should  finally  prove  abortive,  he  should 
still  look  back  upon  those  endeavours  with  heartfelt  pleasure. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott  to  lay  the  first  resolution  cf 
Uie  Legislative  Committee  on  the  table,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mamhall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  RaodoJpfi,  Leigh 
of  HaUfex,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Ilolladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of^Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Taxe well,  LoyaH,  Pren- 
tb,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes.  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Ck>alter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— ^. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Coy,  Moore, Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhu^h,  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Don^dson,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
Georffe,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Ciaytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart  and  Thoropeon— 46. 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  to  take  up  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment. 

Mr.  Mercer  asked  the  ayes  and  noes  on  that  motion,  which  were  ordered  aecord- 
inffly. 

jVIr.  Cooke  said,  if  the  amendment  was  taken  up  at  this  time,  it  wonld  be  niterly 
against  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  here  was  a  proposition,  which  had  been  ofiered  at  fhst  in  Con- 
vention, and  by  them  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  had  not  been 
considered  by  that  Committee,  nor  reported  by  them  to  the  House,  and  while  on  Ibe 
other  hand  there  was  a  proposition  which  hod  been  referred  to  the  same  Committee 
of  the  Whole :  had  been  considered  there ;  had  been  reported  with  an  amendnie«t 
to  the  House ;  and  which  on  every  ground  of  fairness  ought  first  to  claim  the  nolic« 
of  the  Convention,  and  yet  tlie  former  was  now  to  be  forced  upon  the  Hoose,  «>•• 
trary  to  tlie  avowed  wish  of  its  mover,  and  of  all  its  fViends.  Why  was  this  ?  What 
had  brought  this  bantling  of  the  West  into  such  great  and  such  sudden  fiivour  wiA 
its  worst  and  bitterest  foes  ?  Why  did  they  seize  upon  it  and  compel  the  Conrentiofi 
to  take  it  up  ?  Why  was  it  thrust  on  those  who  were  desirous  to  reject  it  ?  OcmW  tliA 
gentlemen  suppose  that  any  votes  were  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  taking  it  up  now  ?  He 
trusted  it  would  be  left  to  slumber  in  quiet  in  the  arms  of  its  parent 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  could  very  readHy  answer  the  gentleman's  enquiry  wUr  diis 
bantling  was  now  to  be  brought  forth :  the  purpose  was  this :  that  it  mirht  he  killed. 

Mr.  Scott  denied  the  imputation  of  unfairness.  Though  this  bantlingliad  not  bees 
taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  its  twin  brother  had  been,  and  voted  down- 
If  the  gentlemen  wished  to  amend  this,  the  field  was  open.  Where  was  the  un- 
fairness ? 

The  auestion  on  considering,  at  this  time,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke  wa»  *•■ 
put,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

-6fy«— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  €*»•• 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Ntrhote, 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  I^igh  of  Hafita. 
Loffan,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  }tari>oar  oT 
t^ulpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townem, 
«nd  Pwrinl!|6  ^'  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Jojdc«, 
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-.'^^'^^•^•^^^'  Ander8oii,Coffinan,Harri«)n,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  John- 
Jon,  M  Coy,  Moore,  Beirae,  Smith,  MUler,  Baxter,  Venable,  Madison,  MerceJ,  Fitz- 
hngh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
DoniUdson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Georjre,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Og^esby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Smnmers,  SeefDoddridge 

i^'^^hF^^^i'^  ^i^^^^^'^fS"'  CampbeU  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Sannders 
Cabell,  Stuart,  Bayly  and  Upehur— 50.  »        ^      »  » 

So  the  House  refused  to  take  up  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott  now  ofiered  to  take  up  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Upshur  as  amended  which 
was  agreed  to. 
It  was  then  read  as  follows : 

,r."  ^  .^^**?^'  "^^  ^®  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deleffates  of 
Virginia,  shall  be  api>ortioned  as  follows : 

"There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen east  of  thoee  Mountains.  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  members,  of  whom  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Al- 
leghany and  Blue  Ridge ;  forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide-water,  and 
thirty-four  thence  below. 

"2.  IUp)lved,That  the  Legislature  shall  re-arrange  the  representation  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fiiir  average 

of  the  foUowine  ratios,  to  wit :  ^        »    r  -e 

"  First,  of  white  population : 

"  Second,  of  Federal  numbers : 

**Providedj  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed 
nor  the  number  of  the  Senate,  ."  ' 

Mr.  Powell  now  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  all  after  the  word  "  Resolved,"  be 
frtricken  out,  and  the  following  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  viz :  "  That  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  regard  should  be  hod  to  the 
white  TOpnlation  exclusively.'* 

Mr.  Powell  said,  his  object  was  to  give  an  opportunity  for  recording  the  vote  on 
that  proposition  distinctly,  and  he  tlierefore  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes.  They  were 
ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr  Gordon  said,  that  while  his  opinions  remained  unchanged  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  representation  ought  to  be  based,  yet  his  own  proposition  had  been  offered 
«fl  a  compromise,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled,  since  gentlemen  would  force  a 
vote  on  the  present  <)uestion  in  its  naked  form,  to  vote  against  it  and  in  favour  of  his 
own :  tliough  if  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  he  should  certainly 
vote  for.  a  white  basis  alone. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then  called  and  recorded  as  follows : 
^^ye^^Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
>1  Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Os- 
borne, Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pen- 
*^«ton,  Georp,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ma- 
Uiews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke.  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saimders,  CabeU,  Stuart  and  Thomp- 

JV<M!5— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Oogton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh 
or  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall, 
^nmtis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
ii<2e,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 50. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Powell  was  rejected,  (and  the  question  of  the  white 
iMSis  settled  by  a  distinct  vote  in  the  negative.) 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  proposition  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Upshur, 

Mr.  Gordon  moved,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  proposition  be  divided,  and  the  qnes- 
ti<m  first  put  on  the  first  portion  of  it :  it  was  so  divided  accordingly,  and  the  question 
beinff  first  put  on  agreeing  to  the  following : 

^'  Resohedy  That  the  representation  in  me  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows  : 

''  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen east  of  those  Mountains. 

'*  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountain ;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge ;  and 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide-water ;  and  thirty-four  thence  below." 

It  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 
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jtyes^Uemn.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  C^eslerfieU,  TMor  of  ChM- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Manhall,  TyW,  Nicbola*, 
Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randol^,Leich  of 
Hal^,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroliiie, 
Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tarewell,  LoyaOfPren- 
tis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  CkMdter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin.— 50. 

Aoet— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  WUliamson,   Baldwin,  Jolnaon, 


(ieorge,  M'Miilan,  UampbeU  ot  wasningion,  uyars,  vyioya,  v/oamnui,  mm- 
thews,  Oglesby>  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  CampbeU  sf 
Brooke,  Wilson,  CampbeU  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stout  ani 
Thompson— 46. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  following : 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shall  re-arrange  the  representation  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Creneral  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fair  aTerage  of  the  fol- 

lowing ratios,  to  wit: 

'<  Fu^,  wmte  population : 

''  Second,  Federal  numbers : 

''  Promded,  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  , 
nor  tlie  number  of  the  Senate,  ." 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  should  vote  against  the  scheme  with  the  view  of  substitating 
another  {ilan  to  equalize  the  representation,  should  the  increase  of  population  be  snes 
as  to  justify  it.  He  should  propose  some  chancre  in  the  numbers  and  proportkmm  of 
the  representation  from  the  several  divisions  or  the  SUte.  His  scheme  was  bottaDMd 
on  principles  which  he  could  not  give  up ;  but  he  again  assured  gentlemen  that  he 
should  be  in  a  great  degree  regardless  ot  the  details. 

Mr.  Leigh  then  presented  to  the  House  the  following,  which  he  accompanied  i 
explanatory  remarRs  that  would  be  unintelligible  if  reported  separately. 

**  That  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  tmrty-nine  m 
bers^and  the  representation  Uierein  shall  be  apportioned  as  ibllows : 

<<The  twenty-six  counties  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany,  shall  have  thirty-two 
Delegates. 

<<  The  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  shall  have 
twentv-four  Delegates. 

"  l^e  twenty-nine  counties  lying  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  Tide-watar, 
shall  have  forty-five  Delegates. 

'*  And  the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns  lying  on  Tide-water,  shall  have  thntf- 
eight  Delegates. 

*<  No  more  new  counties  shall  ever  be  formed  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge;  but  the  Legislature  may  in  itr discretion,  from  time  to  time,  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  concurring,  whensoever  the  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  more  conveniei  *  *  * 
tration  of  justice  and  police  shall  require,  form  new  counties  not  exceeding  wi 
of  the  territory  lyinjg  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  whenever  such  new  county 
be  formed,  an  additional  Delegate  shall  be  allowed  to  the  country  west  of  the 


Ridge. 

**  And  the  Legislature  having  respect  to  the  relative  state  of  population  of  the  re- 
spective counties,  cities,  towns,  and  election  districts,  and  a  majori^  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  concurring,  may,  at  any  time,  allow  one  additional  DeJento 
to  anv  county,  city,  town,  or  elecUon  district,  now  existing,  or  to  be  ionned,  aid  to 
which  only  one  Delegate  shall  in  tlie  first  instance  be  allowed  ;  so  that  not  more  thmm 
two  Delegates  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  any  county,  city, or  election  district;  and  m 
that  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members." 
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6  OmiitiM,  2  eaeh,  > 
80      do.       1  each, ) 

Brooke, 

CabeU, 

CKlee, 

GrayBon^ 

Greenbner, 

Harrisoiii 

Kanawha, 

Lee, 

Lewie, 

Logrmii, 

Mason, 

Monongalia, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Nich(3as, 

Ohio, 

Pocahont&B, 

Preston, 

Randolph, 

Raseell, 

Scott, 

TaaewelJ, 

lyier, 

Washington, 

Wood, 

Wythe, 


33 


2 
1 
2 

32 


4Ck>mitiefl,leach,) 
10       do.       2  each,  5 

2i 

AUeghany, 

1 

Bath, 

1 

Berkeley, 

2 

Hampshire, 

a 

Hardy, 

2 

Morgan, 
Pendleton, 

1 
1 

Rockbridge, 

2 

Aogusta, 

2 

Botetourt, 

2 

Jefferson, 

2 

Rockingham, 

2 

Frederick, 

2 

Shenandoah, 

2 

24 
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15Countie«,lMU5li,'| 
16       do.       2  each,  S 

45 

Amelia, 

Amherst, 

Charlotte, 

Cumberland, 

Dinwiddle, 

Fluvanna, 

Franklin, 

Goochland, 

Henry, 

tiunenbur^, 

Madison, 

Nelson, 

Nottoway, 

Orange, 
Patrick, 

Powhatan, 

Prince  Edward,      - 

Albemarle, 

2 

Bedford^ 

2 

Brunswick, 

2 

Buckingham, 
Campbell, 

2 
2 

Culpeper, 
HaUfex, 

2 
2 

Mecklenburg, 

2 

Pittsylvania, 

2 

Fauauier, 
Ixmdoun, 

2 
2 

^ 

38 

83 


20  Counties,  3  Towns,  1  «ick, 
5  Counties,  2  each, 

11  Counties,  and  1  Town,  dis- 
tricted for  5. 
4 

Essex, 

Fairfax, 

Gloucester, 

Greensville, 

Hanover, 

HenricO) 

Isle  of  Wight,        - 

King  &>  Queen,     - 

King  William, 

Nansemond, 

New  Kent, 

Northampton, 

Northumberland,    - 

Princess  Anne, 

Prince  George, 

Prince  William,     - 

Spottsylvania, 

Southampton, 

Stafford, 

Suny, 

Sussex, 

Richmond  City,     - 

Petersburg, 

Norfolk  fkfough,  • 

Accomack, 

Caroline, 

Chesterfield, 

Norfolk  County,    - 

Lancaster  and  Richmond, 

Westmoreland  and  King  George, 

Middlesex  and  Matthews, 

EUxabeth  City,  York,  Warwick 

and  Williamsboig, 
Charles  City  and  James  Q^, 


9 
9 
S 
9 
I 
1 
1 

1 

1 

38 


Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  wished  to  bring  this  question  up,  not  for  adjustment:  no:  aB 
hope  of  that  was  at  an  end :  after  the  ten^>er  which  had  been  exlubited,  it  was  mmi- 
iest  that  both  sides  were  unwilling  to  agree  upon  any  compromise.  When  a  propo- 
gition  in  that  character  was  ofierea  to  the  gentlemen  from  tne  West,  they  rtj^A&i  it, 
he  was  about  to  say,  with  disdain.    He  did  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  motives  sC 

Sntlemen,  but  only  of  their  course,  though  he  thought  this  v^  nnjoit.'  hmt  hm 
ould  not  enter  into  the  question  which  appeared  indeed  to  be  mtenuaabls^  mmtS 
which  if  pressed  to  its  extremes  threatened  to  divide  the  State.  Afr.  L.  said>  thaft  if 
■inkinf  that  question  entirely,  if  it  were  possible  to  sink  it,  the  propssiliaA  he  now 
off^^dshould  be  acceptable  to  the  West,  and  they  would  go  with  him  fts  ths  «■••» 
tion  of  perpetual  harmony  by  destroying  forever  the  principle  and  oanse  of  disootd 
between  them,  he  was  prepared  to  abide  by  it.    But  if  this  should  be  rejected  hf 

them  with  unanimity,  and  they  persisted  in  standing  firm  on  what  tbey  o^M  f 

strict  rights,  all  motives  for  compromise  would  be  gone,  and  sorry,  heartily  sotry 
he  to  add,  that  every  hope  of  real  and  substantial  union  with  them  would  lie 


Earnest^  zealous  and  sincere  as  they  were,  they  might  rest  assured  that  willi  ennl 
honesty,  smcerity  and  perseverance  he,  for  one,  snould  adhere  to  what  he  regardsa  •■ 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  country:  For,  property  was  necessair  to  exislenee. 
To  live  as  a  freeman  was  indeed  a  jypreat  good :  but  m  order  to  live  in  freedosa,  it  i 
necessary  to  live ;  and  in  order  to  hve,  it  was  necessary  to  have  i^operty ,  and  to  I 
it  at  a  man's  own  disposal.  He  oared  not  whether  they  were  ^w  or  many,  wImI 
it  was  a  monarch  or  his  feUow-citizens,  he  was  equally  nnwUling  that  any  sbsoli 
nve  the  dii^KMal  of  his  property.  He  was  anxious,  most  anxious,  if  possible,  Is  aUk 
the  quesuon  forever.    He  offered  what  ki  his  own  jndgmsnt,  (he  jm  gauig  to  na^ 
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bis  impartial  judgment,  but  he  could  not  know  it  to  be  so)  would  more  contribute  lo 
their  interest  in  all  respects,  than  any  that  had  yet  been  presented  to  them.  It  was 
because  he  thought  so,  that  he  was  induced  to  offer  it.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
shake  off  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  of  passion,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  this  entirely.  He  offered  this  as  a  compromise.  Its  merit  would  be  gone 
if  it  failed  of  that  end,  and  all  that  could  possibly  recommend  it  to  the  acceptance  of 
gentlemen  frozu  the  south-east  part  of  the  State,  would  be  gone  too. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  : 

Mr.  Upshur  moved  to  lay  his  amendment  for  the  present  upon  the  table.  He  said 
he  had  onered  it  as  a  compromise,  and  as  likely  in  its  practical  operation  to  be  bene* 
ficial  to  the  Western  interest ;  ana  it  was  possible  it  might  yet  be  accepted  by  them» 
It  was  not  at  once  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  fix>n» 
Chesterfield  would  be  preferred  to  it.  As  an  Eastern  Delegate  he  should  prefer  his^ 
or  indeed  any  of  those  which  had  been  offered  to  his  own  :  but  he  was-  «fsaid  thft 
other  might  not  be  adopted,  and  none  other  be  substituted,  and  then  the  State  would 
be  left  without  any  scheme  of  future  apportionment  at  all ;  a  result  he  deprecated.  It 
was  not  probable  the  West  would  be  satisfied  with  any  Constitution,  which  deprived 
them  of  the  benefits  of  their  growth  and  improvement.  Should  the  question  on  hi4 
amendment  be  pressed  now,  he  should  himself  vote  against  it,  but  he  preferred  layiuj^ 
it  on  the  table  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Gordon  pressed  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  so  far  as  it  depended  on  him,  and  in  this  he  spoke  th» 
mind  of  all  the  Western  members,  he  never  could  consent  to  accept  of  that  scheme* 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  if  the  House  would  affree  to  end  here  the  discussion  which 
had  lately  engrossed  it,  he  should  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  Blr.  Up- 
fliiur,  the  following: 

^\Resoivedy  That  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  the  Legislature  to  cause  an  assessment  t» 
be  made  in  the  year  1B39,  or  1840,  of  all  the  lands  within  the  Commonwealth  sub* 
ject  to  taxation ;  and,  as  soon  as  may  be  afler  the  year  1840,  to  re-apportion,  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  the  representation  of  the  people  in  both  ox  the  Legislative 
bodies." 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  the  principle  of  this  measure  was  very  simple ;  and  if  the  Houso 
should  view  it  as  a  fair  and  honorable  compromise,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
leave  the  future  re-apportionment  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Upshur  said,  that  as  the  opinions  of  the  West  had,  he  presumed,  been  correctly 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  he  would  now  heartily  concur  in  voting  hiia 
amendment  out  of  the  House.  J 

The.qoestion  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes;  when  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Madi* 
«on  alone  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Upshur  was  rejected. 
.  The  printing  of  Messrs.  Leigh's  and  Cooke's  propositions  having  been  ordered,  the 
House  adjouriLed. 


SATURDAY,  Deczmbir  19,  1889. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoeraer  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church. 

The  Question  which  came  up  in  order  from  yesterday,  was  on  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Upshur^  resolution  as  amended  by  Mr.  Gordon — (in  substance,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don, nothing  of  Mr.  Upshur's  being  retained  but  the  word  *♦  Resolved ;")  but  tho 
House  not  l^ing  yet  full,  it  was  suspended  for  the  present :  and  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee^ 
which  is  in  the  words  following,  viz : 

*'  ReaoUfed,  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this 
State,  who  is  not  at  least  thirty  years  of  age.'' 

Mr.  Gordon  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  '^  thirty,"  and  msertmg 
"  twenty-five.'* 

On  this  motion,  Mr.  Chapman  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes.  They  were  ordered 
by  the  House,  and  being  taken,  stood  as  follows : 

^^y»— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod- 
naz,  Drom^oole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson, 
Harrison,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Claiborne,  Urauhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifejt,  Logan,  Venable,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
Donaldson,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Chapman, 
Ogleo^,  Morgan,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  CampbeU  of  Bedford,  Saun- 
dm,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon  and  Bayly — 45. 
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JVbes— Me«w.  Baibour,  (Preaident,)  Coffinan,  Williamion,  Bridwin,  Jolmsan, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Baxter.  Trezvant,  Madbon,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Mer- 
cer, Fitehagfa,  Cooke,  PoweU,  Boyd,  Feodleton,  George,  M'MiUan,  Byan,  Gamett, 
Cloyd,  Mathewa,  Duncan,  Laidloy,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  B««r- 
tin,  Pleasants,  Thompson,  Masaie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Jojnes,  Upahnr  and 
Perrin — 51. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.    And  the  resolution  as  reported  waa  agreed  to. 

The  House  next  took  up  the  seventh  resolution  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  Rtsolvedf  That  no  person  ought  to  bd  elected  a  member  of  the  House  <^  Delegates 
of  this  State,  who  is  not  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age." 

The  question  being  put  without  debate,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. — Ayes  55.    * 

The  House  being  now  full,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  the  Convention  returned 
to  the  **  all  absorbing  question"  of  the  basis  of  RnresaUation:  and  the  question  being 
substantially  on  the  following  plan,  (moved  by  Mr.  Gordon  as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Upshur's  by  way  of  substitute),  viz: 

«  Resolvedy  That  the  Representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

<'  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  nine- 
teen East  of  those  mountains. 

'<  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem* 
bers,  of  whom,  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  West  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Rid^e ;  and 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  Siirty-four  thence  befow." 

A  question  of  order  arose  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  consideration  of  the  proposition  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Leigh.  It  could  not  be 
moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gordon  by  wav  of  substitute,  be- 
cause Mr.  Gordon's  amendment  had  yesterday  been  agreed  to  oy  the  House  and 
could  not  be  stricken  out  without  a  vote  to  reconsider.  It  could  not  be  added^  to  Mr. 
Gordon's  amendment,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  it,  and  contained  a  different 
plan.  And  it  could  not  be  taken  up  and  considered  as  an  original  substantive  propo- 
sition, because  a  rule  of  order  adopted  by  the  Convention  required  all  such  proposi- 
tions to  go  first  to  a  Committee  and  be  reported  on. 

After  some  conversation  had  taken  place,  (Cud  Mr.  Stanard  had  moved  to  lay  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Gordon  on  the  table,  witli  a  view  to  rescind  the  rule  above  refer- 
red to,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Leigh's  proposition : 

Mr.  Do(hlridge  said,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  friends  of  Mr.  Giirdon's 
plan  could  Consent  to  lay  it  on  the  table  with  a  view  to  consider  that  of  Mr.  Leigh, 
which  was  obviouslv  more  hostile  to  tlieir  views.  He  then  went  into  a  comparison 
of  the  operation  of  the  two  propositions  upon  Western  interests  and  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  while  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gordon  secured  to  Eastern  Virginia  a  majority  of 
twenty-one,  that  of  Mr.  Leigh  gave  them  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  The  first  he 
considered  a  ^eat  inroad  on  the  rights  of  the  Western  portion  of  the  State ;  but  the 
latter  was  a  still  greater. 

Mr.  Gordon  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  President, — I  greatly  regret  the  excitement,  either  of  expression  or  manner, 
apparent  in  this  debate.     I  shidl  endeavour  to  avoid  either,  in  what  I  may  say.    The 

Eropoeition  I  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  was  made  in  the 
ope  of  sinking  the  dL*icussion  on  the  basis  of  futttre  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tion. ^  My  own  opinion  was,  and  is,  that  the  wtiite  population,  gave  a  fiiir  criterion 
for  a  just  arrangement  of  power  among  the  several  parts  of  Uie  CommonweaWi.  W* 
have,  however,  found  the  Convention  equally  divided  in  opinion;  each  poeitive  and 
pertinacious,  in  opposing  any  plan  of  Representation  founded  in  the  views  of  the 
other.^  This  discussion  had  greatly  agitated  our  councils,  distracted  our  deliberations, 
and  disturbed  tlie  quiet  of  tlie  country.  We  had  notliing  to  hope  from  prolongizig  it: 
nor  can  there  now  be  any  other  purpose  in  continuing  it,  unless  to  rupture  the  Cmh 
vention  and  send  us  home  to  a  distracted  and  dissatisfied  community,  divided  b^  a 
geographical  line,  into  two  great  hostile  parties.  Sir,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  be^ng 
these  divisions,  that  I  ventured  to  propose  to  this  Convention  a  plan  lor  the  prtsail 
division  of  Representative  power  in  the  State. 

I  thought  long  and  anxiously  on  the  subject.  I  made  various  calculations  on  tha 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth,  drawn  from  statistics  within  my  reach.  Sir,  the 
proi>osition  which  I  have  submitted,  was  not  guess  icork ;  much  less  was  it  a  srkfvu 
to  give  to  one  part  of  tlie  Conimonwoallli  a  disproportionate  and  unjurt  power  over  the 
rights  and  interests  of  any  oUier.  It  was  proposed  in  a  spirit  of  conrilialitm  and  ecmi- 
proinise,  viokting  no  principle  deemed  correct  by  niysoli;  and  th<»»io  witli  whom  I  had 
thought  and  acted ;  and,  above  all,  in  strict  leirard  to  what  I  considered  just  to  evtn 
part  of  Uie  Slate.  J  J 
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1  found  by  cdculatioiM  on  the  Census  of  1820,  the  only  authentic  document  of 

fi»pnlation  within  our  power,  that  the  present  apportionment  of  Representation  in  the 
ouse  of  Delegates  was  greatly  unequal  throughout  the  State,  and  among  its  several 
parts:  That  in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  members,  the 
twenty-six  counties  West  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  composing  the  first  Western 
district,  had  fifty-two  delegates,  when,  by  the  white  numbers  of  1820,  they  were  en- 
titled to  only  forty-seven :  That  the  section  of  the  State,  below  tide-water,  with  thirty- 
six  counties  and  four  towns,  had  seventy-six  delegates,  whilst  they  were  entitled  to 
but  fi%-nine :  That  the  Valley  or  second  Western  district,  with  fourteen  counties  and 
twenty-eight  deleffatee,  was  entitled  to  forty-two,  and  that  the  middle  country  from 
which  1  come,  with  twenty-nine  counties,  had  fifty-eight  delegates,  and  was  entitled  to 
sixty-six :  That  the  two  last  mentioned  sub-divisions  of  the  State,  the  Valley  and 
micMle  sections,  had  a  majority  of  seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty-two 
white  Dopulation,  of  twen^-two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  slaves,  and 
paid  or  the  taxes  of  1828,  $  17,926  more  than  the  other  two,  or  the  extreme  West  and 
Eastern  divisions :  That  these  two  central  contiguous  districts  of  country,  containing 
a  majority  of  whites,  a  majority  of  slaves,  and  paving  greatly  more  than  half  the  re- 
venue of  the  State,  had  a  vote  m  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  eighty-six  is  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen.  Sir,  the  glaring  in^uality  of  Representation,  has  not,  and  can- 
not Y>e  met  by  any  argument,  and  challenges  universal  assent  to  its  injustice.  Do 
gentlemen  suppose  that  1,  as  one  of  the  Representatives  from  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  districts  in  Virginia,  both  as  to  white  and  Federal  numbers,  was  insen- 
sible of  its  true  interMts*,  or  was  disposed  to  abandon  them  ?  I  assure  gentlemen  the 
proposition  1  have  submitted  for  their  consideration,  was  not  a  leap  in  the  dark.  My 
first  proposal  was  to  reduce  the  House  of  Delegates  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  (I 
added  seven  members  to  sati^  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Convention.)  I  made  va- 
rious estimates  on  the  different  propositions  for  apportionment,  suggested  to  the  Con- 
vention by  others,  or  that  presented  themselves  to  my  own  mind.  I  found  that  if 
taxation  alone  was  the  basis  of  Representation  in  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  the  twenty-nine  cotmties  composing  the  first  Western  district,  would  have 
eleven  and  a  half  The  second  Western  or  VSley  district,  seventeen  and  a  half  The 
first  Eastern  or  Middle  district,  forty-six  and  a  half  The  second  Eastern  or  Lower 
district,  forty-four  and  a  half  If  the  Federal  number,  the  first  district,  twenty;  tlie 
second,  nineteen;  the  third,  forty-three  and  a  half;  and  the  fourth,  thirty-seven  and 
a  half.  If  the  combined  ratio  of  numbers  and  taxation,  the  first  district,  nineteen; 
the  second,  twenty  and  three-quarters;  the  third,  forty-two ;  the  fourth,  thirty-eight 
and  a  quarter  members .  On  the  Federal  numbers  of  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the 
present  population,  the  first  district  would  have  twenty-four;  the  second,  twenty-one; 
the  third,  forty-four ;  and  the  fourth,  thirty-eight  members.  Sir,  I  made  other'  esti- 
mates firom  the  Auditor's  statement  of  the  taxes  of  1828.  Dividing  the  whole  amount 
of  taxes  or  revenue,  by  the  whole  number  of  delegates  in  our  present  House  of  Dele- 
gates, I  found  that  if  all  parts  of  the  State  paid  equally,  the  average  for  each  member, 
should  be  $  1,872.  I  then  made  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  taxation  aind  Repre- 
sentation of  each  section  of  the  State— I  found  that  the  first  Western  section  paid 
$  751  per  member ;  the  second  Western  or  VaUey  District,  paid  $  2fiS3  per  member ; 
the  third  or  middle  district,  $2,830,  and  the  fourth  or  second  Eastern  district,  paid 
$1,684  per  member.  Sir,  I  give  these  estimates  in  no  spirit  of  reproach  to  that 
Western  district,  for  the  small  contributions  to  the  Treasuir,  in  proportion  to  their 
actual  Representative  power  in  the  Grovemment,  but  to  admonish  gentlemen  who 
complain  that  my  proposition  does  injustice  to  their  country,  that  they  should  not  for- 
get, that  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  forty  members  of  this  Convention  rose  in  favour 
of  a  proposition  to  base  Representation  on  taxation  alone.  Sir,  when  it  is  conceded 
on  all  hands,  that  without  a  spirit  of  temperance  and  moderation,  no  good  can  result 
IVom  our  deliberations,  I  ask  what  injustice  my  proposition  can  do  to  the  West.^  On 
the  contrary,  is  it  not  &ir  and  liberal  ?  It  gives  to  tlie  whole  country  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  within  a  very  few  members  of  what  it  would  be  entitled  to  upon  the  pre- 
sent uncertain  estimate  of  the  Auditor  of  the  white  population  of  the  State ;  and  it 
gives  to  the  VaUey  aU,  all  it  claims  for  the  present  on  any  scheme  of  Representation, 
and  to  the  Trans-Alleghany  country,  three  more  than  it  would  be  entaUed  to  by  the 
Census  of  1820,  on  white  population  alone.  Sir,  is  not  this  a  fair  and  liberal  estimate 
for  the  West.'  Does  it  not  give  all  that  it  may  feirly  claim  for  the  present?  What 
do  genUemen  aak :  that  we  should  give  a  rule  of  future  apportionments :  without  fix- 
ing the  Representation  for  the  present?  Can  our  brethren  of  the  West  think  it  would 
be  right  or  reasonable  in  us  of  the  East,  who  represent  a  countir  containing  nearly 
half  a  million  of  bondsmen,  whilst  they  have,  comparatively  but  few,  to  return  to  our 
constituents  the  masters  of  these  slaves,  without  being  able  to  tell  them  what  will  be 
the  actual  state  of  their  Representation  in  the  Le^slature  ?  What  will  be  the  actual 
and  relaUve  power  of  each  section  of  the  State  in  regard  to  this  ^reat  and  delicate  m- 
terest?    Sir,  the  people  of  Virginia  would  ratify  no  Constitution,  looking  to  a  pro- 
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«pecUve  Census,  which  did  not  fix  the  present  Representation  of  iti  nspe^iire  ^ 
tncts  The  very  anxious  suspense  and  uncertainty  on  that  subject,  titer  tbe  agita- 
tions which  have  been  excited  here  and  elsewhere,  would  make  them  reject  any  ConsU- 
tuUon  you  can  propose,  And  content  them  to  live  under  the  present  Conifatation,  une- 
qual as  the  distribution  of  power  under  it,  undoubtedlv  is.  Sir,  when  1  fim  preeen- 
ted  my  plan  of  Representetion,  I  thoujrht  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  T'tttj^e- 
cause,  I  was  sure,  it  did  them  ample  jusUce,  and  was  not  subject  to  be  cnticwed,  bom 
containing  in  its  principles  any  element  peculiarly  objecUonable  to  them,  in  pte- 
aenting  it  I  looked  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  State-«cknowledgiM  •• 
I  always  do,  my  peculiar  obligations  and  duties  to  my  immediate  consUtuento.  1  fed 
and  have  felt  that  their  interests  will  on  this  occasion  be  beet  subeerred  by  lookiag 
with  an  enlarged  view  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole,  rather  than  to  a  per- 
petuation of  sectional  strife,  in  which  they,  nor  any  who  love  their  country,  can  tate 
delight.  With  these  views,  the  proposition  was  submitted  and  has  been  sustamed. 
The  first  proposition  was  the  result  of  an  estimate  of  the  white  population  of  IfiSD— 
modified  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-«eTeB, 
to  accommodate  the  views  and  to  endeavour  to  gmk  the  debate  on  that  vexed  qoesCion. 
Sir,  one  great  objection  I  always  had  to  bringing  this  Federal  number  or  mixed  bass 
under  discussion,  was  an  anticipation  of  the  heat  and  unhappiness  it  would  engender  ; 
and  a  strong  objection  to  fixing  it  in  the  Constitution,  was,  that  it  would  be  an  ele- 
ment of  faction ;  a  seed  of  discord ;  faUl  to  the  permanence  of  the  Constitution.  If 
you  do  put  it  in  the  Constitution,  cannot  the  non-elave-holding  part  of  the  State,  ex- 
cite you  on  this  subject  whenever  they  may  have  a  purpose  to  answer  by  it---an4 
y^u  may  have  a  Missouri  (question,  of  perpetual  recurrence  in  the  heart  of  your  insti- 
tutions. Sir,  no  Constitution  you  can  form,  situated  as  Virginia  is,  can  endure  w^ 
surh  a  provision  in  it. 

The  non-freeholders  and  non-slave-owners,  who  are. excluded  fiom  the  Right  of 
Sufirage,  will  be  the  lever  to  wrench  your  institutions  from  such  foundations — %hey 
will  not  be  insensible  to  the  appeal,  that  this  fair  domain  of  Virginia,  was  conquered 
ly  their  fathers  in  many  a  battle  bravely  won — that  they  established  a  republican  form 
^f  Government,  leaving  its  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  freeholders — that  after 
^fly*four  years  of  possession  of  this  exclusive  power,  they  delegated  their  men  of  age 
and  wisdom,  who  met  in  council  to  liberalize  their  institutions  and  fix  the  foundations 
of  future  Government,  but  that  such  had  been  the  influence  of  long  submisson  to  nn- 
eqtial  power,  that  they  not  only  refused  to  extend  the  Right  of  Sofifrage  to  the  free- 
men of  the  country,  but  tliey  infused  a  new  element  of  power — they  made  their  slaves 
the  basis,  in  part,  of  representation,  whilst  those  who  guard  them  in  their  subjngatioiiy 
are  denied  a  voice  in  their  councils  and  in  elections.  Sir,  I  will  not  pursue  this  fobyect, 
butsbk  gentlemen  to  reflect.  Can  a  Government  so  based,  be  permanent?  Will  it  not 
conUin  within  itself  the  fatal  germ  of  its  own  destruction,  after  years  of  strife  and  catt- 
fusion?  Sir,  is  it  wise  in  a  slave-holding  community  to  keep  up  this  discussion  ?  If 
we  do  not  put  this  ingredient  in  our  cup,  may  we  not  fairly  aopeal  to  the  just  sympa- 
thies of  our  Western  brethren  ?  Not  from  any  apprehension  or  danger  personal  to  oor^ 
selves.  Those  who  have  commanded  slaves,  can  never  become  so  tnemselves ;  tba 
spirit  of  command  endures  through  life.  But  when  they  reflect  that  we  are  hereditary 
masters  of  men  born  in  slavery ;  uiat  our  condition  is  unalterable  at  present ;  that  tbeiis 
is  every  day  more  and  more  assimilated  to  ours;  that  their  interests  and  ours  equally 
combine  to  allay  this  excitement  and  look  to  Virginia  as  one  great  united  Coaaaon- 
wealtli,  I  am  sure  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.  Sir,  we  ought  to  meet  on  this  nud- 
dle  ground  of  the  Census  of  1820,  notwithstanding  the  West  sets  up  a  higher  claim. 
^  But,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  tlie  result,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  I 
have  discovered  no  narrow  selfishness  in  the  plan  I  have  submitted,  as  my  own  gives 
to  that  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  from  which  I  come,  a  just,  but  smaller  portioa 
of  power  tlian  has  been  offered  by  others,  and  that  true  to  my  principles  and  my  cova- 
try,  1  have  made  an  honest  effort  to  advance  her  peace  and  honor.  I  hope  the  Coe- 
ventit>n  will  give  to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  a  candid  con- 
sideration. 1  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  I  have  proposed  a  perfect  plan,  but  think 
it  better  calculated  to  combine  a  majority  of  the  Convention  tlian  any  other. 

Mr.  Massie  made  an  explanation  as  to  his  course  in  voting  for  Mr.  Gordon *8  amendl- 
ment  yesterday,  which  he  understood  to  be  referred  to  in  some  of  the  remaiks  of  Mr. 
Doddridge.  He  had  voted  against  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  firom  Fredfoickt 
(Mr.  Powell,)  because  it  directly  presented  the  first  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Coas- 
mittee,  which  had  been  previously  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  the  Conventios, 
in  which  he  concurred,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  subject  of  compromise,  ft 
was  now  certain  that  no  basis  of  Representation  cou^d  be  agreed  on  by  any  majuii^ 
respectable  in  point  of  number,  and  the  proposition  in  quesUon  was  not  so  great  a  de- 
parture from  the  principle  contended  for  here,  as  the  scheme  proposed  of  a  white  basb 
ui  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  a  Federal  basis  in  the  Senate.  His  consUtuento  had 
•  asep  interest  in  the  compromise  of  this  agitating  controveny,  lying  as  they  did,  be- 
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tveen  the  conflictiiig  partiM;  and  he  had  voted  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  in 
none  other, 

Mr.  Johnson  was  in  &7oar  of  layinflr  the  present  proposition  upon  the  table,  in  or- 
der that  that  of  Mr.  Leigh  might  be  fairly  considered.  As  to  the  rule  which  stood  in 
the  way,  it  had  been  adopted  at  liis  motion,  had  now  done  all  he  intended  it  to  do,  and 
-'--^ht  be  dispensed  with. 

'he  proposition  of  Mr.  €rordon  was  then  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  present 

The  rule  requiring  every  original  proposition  offered  in  Convention  to  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  and  reported  upon,  was  then,  after  some  opposition  from  Mr.  Mercer, 
rescinded. 

Mr.  Leigh's  proposition  was  then  read  from  the  Chair,  as  follows : 

**  That  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers, and  the  representation  therein  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

"  The  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alleghany,  shall  have  thirty-two  De- 
legates. 

*'  The  fourteen  counties  lying  betwcMi  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  shall  have 
twentv-fbur  Delegates. 

**  The  twenty-nme  counties  lying  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  Tide-water, 
shall  have  forty-five  Delegates.  , 

^  And  the  thirty-siz  counties  and  four  towns  lying  on  tide-water,  shall  have  thirfy- 
-  eight  Delegates. 

y  No  more  new  counties  shall  ever  be  formed  of  the  country  lying  East  of  the  Blue 
Ridge ;  but  the  Legislature  may  in  its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  a  majority  of  the 
whiMe  number  of  l^th  Houses  concurring,  whensoever  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  more  convenient  administration  of 
jostice  and  police  shall  require,  form  new  counties  not  exceeding  ten,  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory lying  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  whenever  such  new  county  shall  be  formed, 
an  additional  Delegate  shaU,be  allowed  to  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridee. 

**  And  the  Legislature  having  respect  to  the  relative  state  of  population  of  the  re- 
spective counties,  cities,  towns,  and  election  districts,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  concurring,  may,  at  any  time,  allow  one  additional  Delegate 
to  any  county,  city,  town,  or  election  district,  now  existing,  or  to  be  formed,  and  to 
which  only  one  Delegate  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  allowed ;  so  that  not  more  than 
two  Delegates  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  any  county,  city,  or  election  district;  and  so 
that  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members.** 

Mr.  Lsigh  then  rose  in  explanation  and  defence  of  his  proposition.  He  premised, 
in  the  outset,  that  all  he  was  now  solicitous  about,  was  the  principle  of  the  plan,  with- 
out insisting  on  its  details,  or  attempting  to  present,  with  exact  precision,  all  the  re- 
sults to  which  it  would  lead :  he  only  meant  to  shew  its  modus  operandi — how  it  would 
work  generally.  He  repeated,  (^hat  he  had  declared  when  he  first  offered  it,)  his 
entire  and  perfect  indifference  as  to  the  details,  so  fiu:  as  they  might  affect  his  own  dis- 
trict. 

He  assured  the  Convention,  that  he  never  went  to  any  work,  with  more  reluciatice 
in  his  life,  than  to  that  of  tendering  this  plan  of  compromise,  in  his  own  person.  No 
consideration,  short  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  should  have  induced  him  to 
do  it.  If  any  other  gentleman,  holding  his  opinions,  would  have  undertaken  to  pre- 
pare and  present  this,  or  any  similar  plan,  the  House  should  not  have  heard  one  word 
irom  him :  he  would  have  been  well  content  to  give  it  only  his  silent  support.  He 
knew,  perfectly  well,  that  there  was  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
who,  without  mdulf  ing  any  personal  hostility  or  ill  will  towards  him,  felt,  neverthe- 
less, an  extreme  je^ousy  of  any  propositions  he  might  offer,  merely  for  being  presented 
by  him.  Some,  because  they  asserted  an  exclusive  claim  to  republican bm,  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  his  mind  was  possessed  with  anti-republican  principles ; 
others,  from  a  belief  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  strong  jealousy  of  Western  interests--- 
but,  from  whatever  cause,  he  knew  that  such  a  prejudice  did  exist,  just  as  well  as  if 
ffentlemen  had  avowed  it  to  him :  he  only  desired  to  look  into  a  man's  face,  to  know 
now  he  felt  afiected  towards  him,  and  measures  coming  from  him.  He  would  have 
avoided  incurring  this  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  present  proposal,  if  it  had  been 
in  his  power,  to  Uie  end  that  it  might  get  fair  plav,  and  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits 
slone;  but  that  being  impracticable,  he  had  ofi^red  it^  to  take  its  fate.  He  should 
now,  as  briefly  as  he  coulc^  explain  it  to  the  House. 

Nothing  had  fiUed  him  with  more  surprise,  than  to  find,  that  gentlemen  of  the  VaJr 
Uy  should  prefer  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (mr.  Gordon,)  to  that  he 
now  offered.  He  said,  gentlemen  of  the  Valley:  because^  afler  the  speech  which  the 
House  had  heard  yesterday,  (Mr.  Summers's,)  and  this  morning,  (Mr.  Doddridge's,) 
he  saw  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  Trans-Alleghanj^  country,  which,  he  should 
think,  gentlemen  from  the  Valley  would  be  quite  as  much  alarmed  at^  as  gentlemen 
fo»n  Eastern  Virginia:  but  that  was  a  question  for  them,  atid  not  for  him  to  judge  of. 
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The  subetantial  difference  between  hi*  plan,  and  that  of  the  genflenMB  fiw  AJbe- 
marie,  lay  in  two  points  only :  firat,  there  waa  a  aliffht  difference  in  the  proportioiM  of 
representation  assigned  to  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  State  respectiTeay— (he  should 
not  speak  of  the  shght  difference  as  to  the  whole  nmnber  of  the  House  of  Delegates ;) 
and  secondly,  that  the  gentleman's  proposition  contained  within  it,  no  provMraa  finr 
Ltroversy  hereafter;  though  it  did,  (what  alone  it  professad  to 


eettling  this  vexed  controversy  1 ,  -    ^  .     - 

do,)  provide  for  settling  that  controversy  for  the  present.  The  gentleman, ««!  of  a 
House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eeven  memben,  aanfMsd 
to  the  West  very  nearly  the  exact  proportion  to  which  it  would  be  entitled  on  te 


principle  of  the  wkiu  basis,  (so  called,)  according  to  the  Census  of  1820 :  probably  net 
varying  as  to  the  number  of  representativee,  more  than  a  unit,  in  either  of  the  foor  divi- 
MonsdT  the  Commonwealth.  Now,  this  near  approach  to  *<  the  principles  of  jnstiea,'* 
(as  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  always  called  them  aesoming  tbil 
all  other  principles  but  his  own,  are  unjust  and  oppressive,)  waa  bis  principal  ofajectiBn 
to  that  arrangement.  The  gentleman  from  Albemarle  was,  he  knew,  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  prindfJes  of  tbe 


white  basis :  he  had  avowed  that  opinion.  Mr.  L.  was  not  now  going  into  that  i 
tion :  but  he  was  going  to  discuss  tub  question,  viz :  what  is  the  fa«st  practicsUa  niodey 
(if  any  mode  be  practicable,)  to  sink  that  controversy  forever  ?  If  he  could  skiew  the 
gentleman  from  Albemarle,  that  his  (Mr.  L's)  plan  was  more  likely  to  acoompbsb  this 
object  than  his  own,  he  hoped,  fix>m  that  gentleman's  candour,  that  he  alMmki  have 
his  support. 

He  concurred  entirely  with  that  gentleman  in  the  opinion,  and  in  the  iMing  ha 
had  ex]>ressed  on  that  subject:  sound  poUcy  required  of  every  statesman  to  sink  that 
distracting  controversy  then  and  forever.  And  he  was  greaUy  mistaken  if  fhars  was 
a  gentleman  in  the  House,  who  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  veiy  agitation  atf'st 
had  not,  already,  of  itMlf,  produced  a  greater  amount  of  evil,  than  could  be  oonpan- 
Bated  bv  any  possible  good,  which  any  conceivable  amendinent  of  the  ComAitiiiboa 
which  this  Convention  could  make  would  ever  produce. 

Supposing  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  to  be  adopted,  its  Re- 
tribution of  representation,  as  between  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  State,  waa  to  ba 
onchangeable,  fixed,  permanent.  Could  that  gentleman  suppose,  that  he  aaak  the 
controversy  in  question  by  that  provision  ?  Could  he  expect  that  those  who  were  as 
extremely  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  what  they  considered  as  the  only  tma  ie> 
pubUcan  basis  of  Government,  would  make  no  effort  to  get  a  new  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  such  a  basis  ?  If  the  gentleman  hoped  this,  he  must  be  for  mots 
sanguine  than  he  was.  Or  did  he  hope,  thai  any  institution,  in  any  conceivable 
shape,  would  not,  in  its  actual  operation,  engender  discontents,  which  those  gentle- 
men could  use  as  an  instrument  to  efiect  a  new  Convention  ?  Could  he  imagine,  thai 
any  Constitution  could  be  devised  b^  this  Convention,  or  bv  the  wit  of  man,  tlvt 
would  exempt  this  community  from  evils,  and  sore  ^Is  too  ?  If  the  gentleman  knew, 
as  he  must  know,  that  every  work  of  man  was  necessarily  imperfoct,  b^cookl  ntsibot 
own  that  many  and  great  evils  must  exist  under  any  possible  form  of  Govemnwt, 
ZJid  that  the  question  concerning  the  merit  of  every  Government  under  the  sun,  ^ 
only  this — whether  the  sum  of  good  it  produced  was  the  greatest  practicable,  ta 
of  tne  greatest  desirable  ?  Any  Constitution  that  could  be  devised  would  cause 
discontents,  reasonable  or  unreasonable  discontents,  which  might  be  inflamed  at  any 
time,  when  any  great  question  of  geographical  and  political  interests  was  to  be  d^ 
aided. 

Mr.  L.  said  he  would  be  content  to  take  the  apportionment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle,  if  that  gentleman  could  shew  him  that  it  cotdd  be  fixed  as  a  pefmaa^Bt 
rule  of  apportionment.  Hi?  great  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  could  not  be  made  so.  AH 
that  it  did,  or  could  do,  was  to  settle  it  for  the  present — for  the  present  in  that  seams 
of  the  word,  in  which,  while  we  are  yet  speaking,  present  has  passed  away.  The  rale 
would  be  overturned,  the  very  moment  the  Question  could  be  submitted  to  the  paopb, 
whether  it  should  continue ;  instantly.  Both  sides  would  unite  against  it.  It  settM 
nothing :  it  leil  us  just  where  we  were,  It  left  the  great  basis  qiMstion  to  agitata  the 
community,  till  all  the  conmiunity  shall  be  dissolced  between  the  i" 


Mr.  L.  said  he  now  prophecied,  that  that  struggle,  if  persisted  in,  would  end  in  tbs 
dissolution  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  went  on  this  principle,  established  by  leaf 
experience,  that  whenever  men  have  a  controversy  on  matters  of  tntsrsst,  that  oen- 
tinues  for  a  long  time,  it  is  sure  to  end  in  a  separation.  He  was  for  avoiding  this,  if 
it  were  possible  to  avoid  it  by  foir  and  just  means. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  had  presented  a  diflSatent  proposifw 
He  was  for  taking  the  prcjportions  of  representation,  assigned  by  the  plan  of  tbs 
gentleman  from  Albemarle,  as  a  present  arrangement,  and  provimng  for  a  new  ap- 

poruo  nment  afW  the  year  1840,  to  be  entrusted  entirely  to  LcgisktiTa  "^ ^^ 

A  f  iu    \hl  ^^  **^®'*  ^^  JP^  as  fuU  a  oonsideration  as  the  time  waold 


At  the  first  view  of  it,  he  &d  been  strongly  disposed  to  givn  it  hia  9mmi.  iU  tbs 
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oropoatkm  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemaile  ^ye  to  the  cie-montane  coimtrj  a  ma- 
jori^  of  twenty-one  in  the  lower  Hoofle,  and  eiz  in  the  Senate,  he  had  ropposed  that 
the  mtore  apportionment  might  be  left  ¥rith  safety  to  a  Legialatuie^  thus  constitnted. 
Bat,  on  &rtber  reflection,  he  found  that  there  was  one  reason  operating  m)  strongly 
against  its  adoption,  he  was  compelled  to  reject  it :  that  reason  was,  that  it  defeated  the 
great  end  he  had  in  yiew,  which  was  to  sink  the  controyeray  between  East  and  West. 
For,  supposing  representation  in  both  Houses  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  ^ntleman  from  Albemarie,  and  the  prospect  to  be  held  out  of  a  new 
apportionment  m  1840,  and  no  principle  settled  as  a  rule  for  that  apportionment,  it 
was  only  making  proyision  for  a  par^  war  to  last  as  lon^  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  to  be 
proeeentad  for  ten  lon^  years,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ability  that  could  be  furnished 
^  both  sides.  He  asked  sentlemen  if  they  did  not  feel  and  see  this  consequence  ? 
The  moment  such  a  plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  West,  they  would  be  told  "  jea^ 
acoept  this  for  the  present— for  in  ten  years  the  Legislature  will  haye  '  come  to  a  sense 
of  justice' — and  we  shall  then  haye  representation  based  upon  the  white  population 
ezclusiyely."  The  leaders  of  that  party  would  keep  that  idea  constantly  before  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  did  they  suppose,  that  the  other  party  would  remain  per- 
fectly silent?  Did  any  one  persuade  himself,  that  if  pamphlets  and  newspaper  essays 
were  resorted  to  and  multiplied  in  the  West,  that  essays  and  pamphlets  would  not  be 
written  in  the  East,  with  at  least  as  much  fluency  and  zeal,  if  not  the  same  ability  ? 
{Looking  toward  Mr.  Cooke.]  For  one,  be  promised  gentlemen,  that  if  God  should 
■pare  his  life,  the  question  should  be  met  with  wi  much  earnestness  and  dilioence,  on 
this  side  the  mountains,  as  on  the  other — and  if  success  depended  on  zeal,  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  he  thought  he  should  stand  as  good  a  chance  ibr  success  as  any 
one — they  had  no  more  zeuous  adyocate  for  their  principles  than  he  was  for  his,  and 
'  should  be  (he  belieyed)  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Though  (said  he)  I  haye  changed 
many  of  my  opinions  since  you.  Sir,  and  I  were  together  at  college,  I  do  not  expect 
after  arriying  at  my  time  of  life  to  chan^  them  a^ain. 

Mr.  L.  again  insisted,  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke,  was  the  proclamation  of  a 
Trojan  war  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State.  This  was  his  objection  to  it: 
That  war  he  wished  to  end  now,  and  ayert  hereafter.  But  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Albemarle,  renewed  it  at  once — ^immediately ;  while  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Frederick,  would  keep  it  up,  without  decision,  till  1840.  What  new  feuds 
or  flames  might  arise  in  that  period  of  time,  it  was  not  for  the  wisdom  of  man  to  fore- 
know. The  war  had  endured  now  since  1824 ;  and  who  could  be  ignorant,  that  in 
the  course  of  its  prosecution,  many  who  had  once  been  bound  by  the  strongest  at- 
tachment, had  become  entirely  alienated  ?  Some,  who  reposed  unbounded  oolitical 
confidence  in  each  other,  had  found  all  bonds  dissolyed,  and  hostility  planted,  where 
nothing  but  peace  and  harmony  once  reigned.  He  knew  this  to  be  the  fkct ;  «nd  it 
was  impossiue  that  others  could  be  blind  to  it.  His  own  temper  was  to  fight  as  hard 
as  be  could,  while  the  battle  raged,  and  to  forget  all,  as  soon  as  it  was  oyer.  Giye 
him  a  short  war,  as  hard  as  they  pleased  :  omy,  in  the  name  of  Heayen,  let  it  be 
short :  and  then,  when  peace  comes,  let  it  be  sincere  and  hearty  peace.  He  was  for 
no  ten  years  war.  He  preferred  that  the  controyersy  should  be  decided  at  once,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  (the  bayonet  he  referred  to,  was  the  yote  of  the  people :  yotes 
were  the  only  bayonets  he  hoped  eyer  to  see  employed  in  this  contest,)  let  it  rather 
be  decided  at  once,  upon  the  question  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  proposition  of  the 
IfenUeman  from  Albemarle.  He  had  rather  haye  that,  than  the  plan  of  the  gentle- 
man fi^om  Frederick,  with  that  ten  years  war  to  follow  it.  That  of  the  gentleman 
firom  Albemarie,  brought  them  first  to  the  charge ',  and  if  they  must  come  to  it,  the 
pooner  the  better,  always. 

As  to  the  plan  he  had  submitted,  he  said,  he  did  not  address  himself  to  any  who 
tlMught  that  the  best  way  to  reform  was  to  begin  by  demolition ;  nor  to  any  who 
thought  there  was  a  best  in  Goyemment  which  applied  to  all  mankind,  in  all  times, 
places,  and  circumstances ;  nor  to  any  who  thought  that  they  were  bound  to  any  certain 
•et  of  abstract  principles,  as  being  the  onl^  republican  principles  which  did  or  could 
exist,  or  who  were  or  opinion,  that  the  particular  circumstances  of  Virginia  ought  not 
to  be  regarded.  He  spdte  to  those  only  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  suit  our  in- 
stitutions to  our  condition.  All  those  who  thought  that  one  who  did  not  adyocate 
the  <'  white  basis"  could  not  be  a  republican,  of  course,  thought  him  an  aristocrat, 
and  were  readjr  to  fix  the  name  q£  mad-dog  upon  him  accordingly ;  and  to  keep  clear 
of  all  communication  with  him,  for  fear  oT  a  bite. 

But,  he  asked  the  consideration'  of  his  proposition,  upon  its  own  merits  alone.  Let 
it  be  separated  firom  its  author,  and  judged  by  itself 

It  was  his  opinion  that  in  the  trans-^eghany  country,  there  ought,  in  a  short  time, 
to  be  a  &rther  diyision  of  counties,  for  the  more  conyenient  administration  of  justice 
and  fat  the  purposes  of  internal  police.  He  was  willing  to  giye  them  a  Republican 
Ooyemaaent  ta  reality ;  so  that  the  revresentatiye  should  be  personally  known  by  his 
constitneBts,  and  they  by  him,  and  tnat  he  might  truly  rei^sfent  tneir  yiews  and 
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wanti  in  the  Legidatare.    He  therefore  provided  for  the  erection  of  ten  new  coon- 
ties  to  the  west  of  the  Ridge,  which  would  reduce  the  majority  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tains to  seventeen.     Did  he  do  nothing  else  ?  Should  the  counties  in  the  Valley  in- 
crease in  population  and  improvement,  and  the  trans-Alleghany  countiy  also,  to  th« 
extent  of  their  own  most  sanguine  hopes  and  calculations,  or  should  they  even  attain 
to  one-half  of  what  was  so  confidently  predicted,  he  had  provided  that  the  I^f^a- 
ture  should  have  power  to  assign  to  any  of  them  one  additional  represenUtive,aothal 
it  should  thenceforth  have  two.  Or  he  had  no  objection  to  extend  this  to  tAree,  thoold 
the  proportional  increase  of  population  require  it,  and  their  representation  mifffat  be 
equalized  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  in  this  case,  he  would  allow  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  as  the  maximum  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  L«gi^tare,  havxnf 
respect  to  ]>opulation  and  increase,  might  increase  the  representation  in  all  paita  of 
the  State.     lie  had  not  confined  this  provision  to  the  West  only. 

Let  gentlemen  from  that  portion  of  the  State  say  what  they  pleased,  so  long  as  he 
looked  at  the  face  of  the  country,  such  as  the  hand  of  Grod  had  made  it,  he  moat  ever 
be  of  op'mion,  that  the  greatest  mcrease  of  Virginian  population  must  take  place  in 
the  middle  country  until  it  should  become  very  dense;  and  then  it  wonld  natimUy 
seek  the  Tide-water  country,  where  the  waters  teemed  with  subsistence  for  man.  This, 
however,  was  looking  forward  to  a  remote  period  indeed.  But  the  chief  inciaeee 
would,  at  all  times,  happen  in  the  Valley  and  in  the  midland  district.  Mr.  JL.  said,  he 
had  no  objection,  that  that  portion  of  the  State  should  hold  the  balance  of  power.  He 
told  gentlemen  from  the  West,  tliat  he  hoped  they  might  increase  in  population  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  desires;  and  he  had  acconlingly  provided  to  meet  thai 

Sowth  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  power.  He  was  perfectly  content  with  this, 
e  had  no  objections  in  the  world  to  their  obtaining  power  in  thb  way ;  becao^e  they 
would  then  be  compelled  to  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  of  the  Common weaJth :  mm 
soon  as  they  were  compelled  to  tax  themselves  as  well  as  us,  they  mieht  tax  him  and 
welcome.  That  was  all  he  asked.  That  was  all  the  safeguard  he  should  ever  Te|qttire. 
Mr.  L.  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  these  views  were  perfectly  plain  and  simple. 
Had  such  propositions  come  from  Western  members,  he  should  have  hailed  them 
with  the  sincerest  joy.  And  he  was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the  interminable 
contest  about  the  "  white  basis"  had  prevented  such  an  event    Tet  he  made  no  i 


plaint  on  that  subject :  he  uttered  no  censure  on  the  course  gentlemen  had  thoufffat 
it  right  to  pursue :  they  were  certainly  the  best  judges  of  ueir  own  course.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  left  alone  in  the  support  of  the  scheme  he  had  proposed ;  but 
that  it  would  receive  the  countenance  of  those  who  possessed,  in  so  large  a  degree^ 
what  he  did  not — he  meant,  weight  of  character. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  the  question  under  consideration  was  a  question  concerning 
the  relative  merits  of  tlie  schemes  for  apportioning  representation  offered  by  the  rai- 
tleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh),  and  the  ^ntleman  from  Albemarle,  ^Gen.  Uor- 
don ;)  and  the  positive  merits  of  the  former.  With  the  positive  merits  of  the  Imitsr 
scheme,  (said  Mr.  C.)  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  I  learn  from  the  eentlemaa 
from  Chesterfield,  that  his  scheme  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com^nh 
mise,  and  in  that  spirit  I  will  frankly  consider  it. 

And  I  beg  that  genileman  to  be  assured,  that  his  schemes  are  not  received  by  sk, 
at  least,  with  jealousy  and  f! intrust.  For,  however  formidable  hb  hostihiy  to  Western 
interests,  it  has  certamly  th*  nierit  of  being  open  and  manly.  So  far  from  consideriBg 
his  various  propositions  as  having  any  thing  covert  or  insidious  in  them,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  admire  the  naivete  and  frankness  with  which  he  uniformly  proposes  to  the 
people  of  the  West  to  surrender  themselves,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  those  of  tfas^ 
East.  Such  is,  invariably,  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  feature  of  his  plans.  No,  Sir, 
I  do  assure  him  that  I  expect  nothing  insidious  from  him. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  his  new  plan  for  organizing  the  Legislative  bodies,  and  ap- 
portioning representation  among  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  comparison  with  thai  of 
the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  I  heard  nim,  I  confess,  with  no  small  surprise,  ex- 
press  his  astonishment  that  any  member  from  the  Valley  should  prefer  the  scheine  of 
the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  to  that  just  offered  by  himself.  I  should  suppose  that 
a  very  slight  examination  of  the  two  plans  would  nave  disclosed  very  obvious  rea- 
sons for  such  a  preference.  In  a  House  of  Delegates,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  oners  to  the  Valley  twenty-four  mem- 
bers. In  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  at  least,  the  gentleman  from  Cbe»> 
terfield  allows  to  the  Valley  Imt  twenty-four.  He  increases  the  numbers  of  the  HSmjCv 
without  increasing  the  number  of  the  VaJlty  Delegates.     If  the  House  of  one  hnn- 


gentleman  from  Chesterfield  allows  it  but  fifly-six.  The  three  additional  memben 
which,  out  of  his  enlarged  House  of  Delegates,  he  aUows  to  the  whole  countiy  wssl 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  are  all  bestowed  on  the  trans-AUegfaanj  coimtry- 
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He  swells  the  representation  of  that  countiy  beyond  its  due  proportion  ^n  the  basis 
of  white  population,)  of  the  whole  number  allowed  by  his  plan  to  the  Weit;  and  of 
course  robe  the  Valley  of  its  just  and  equal  share  of  the  pittance  which  he  bmtows 
on  the  two  united.  Whereas  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  divides 
what  he  allows  to  the  West  fairly  between  its  two  sections,  according  to  the  most 
correct  estimate  of  tlie  white  population  of  the  two  districts  at  the  present  time.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  is  astonished  tliat  any  member  Irom  the  Valley 
should  prefer  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  to  his ! 

Having  thus  disposed  (said  Mr.  C.)  of  tlie  reiative  merits  of  tlie  two^postti6ns, 
I  will  briefly  consider  the  positive  merits  of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Cl^esterfield) 
as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  addressed  to  the  calm  good  sense  of  tlie  weett-rn  people 
in  general.  He  proposes  a  House  of  Delegates,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty- 
nine  meuiberb,  which  may  be  augmented,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  Legislature,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Now,  one  objection,  which  the  people  of  Wes- 
tern Virginia,  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  £ast,  would  have  to  the 
plan  in  question,  is,  that  it  unnecessarily  swells  the  whole  number  of  Delegates,  and 
thus  increases  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  consequently  the  burthen  of 
taxation.  But  this  objection  is  a  trivial  one,  compared  with  others  which  stare  us  ii^ 
the  face,  on  the  very  presentation  of  his  scheme. 

He  proposes  a  House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers.    He  OMthorises  the  Legislature,  at  its  discretion^  to  create,  from  time  to  time,  ten 
additional  Western  counties,  requiring  it,  should  it  exercise  the  power  so  given,  to 
bestow  on  the  "  country'*  West  of  the  Ridge  ten  additional  members.    He  moreover 
authorises  the  Legislature,  at  its  discretion^  to  increase  the  power  by  the  addition^  of 
twenty-one  members  in  all,  so  as  to  swell  the  total  number  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
And  then  twenty-one  members  may  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Le^slature,  to 
any  twenty-one  counties  having  each,  according  to  \i\s  first  distribution,  hut  one  re- 
presentative,    in  other  words,  the  Legislature  may,  or  may  not,  at  its  discretion^  create 
new  counties  in  the  West,  and  consequently  may,  or  may  not,  as  it  pleases,  give  to 
the  Western  country  any  additional  representation.     And  it  may,  if  it  chooses,  at  ita' 
yery  first  session,  add  twenty-one  memuers  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  distribute 
them  all  among  the  small  counties  between  the  City  of  Richmond  and  the  Capes  of 
the  Chesapeake.    And  tlie  Legislature,  invested  with  these  extraordinary  powers,  is 
divided  between  the  two  great  sections  in  the  proportion  of  fitly -six  to  the  West,  and 
eighty-three  to  the  East.    An  Eastern  majority  tin  i.  and  the  East  enjoys  under  his 
scheme  an  overwhelming  majority,  may  at  any  ninment,  at  its  uncontrolled  will  and 
pleasure,  augment  that  majority  to  such  a  point  that  the  existing  inequahty  of  repre- 
sentation, the  great  grievance  of  the  West,  is  absolutely  justice  compared  with  that 
which  he  enables  the  Legislature  to  create.    And  this  is  a  scheme  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  offered  to  the  grave  consideration  of  the  sober-minded  people  of  the  West ! 
I  concede  to  this  scheme  fair  and  honest  purposes,  and  that  is  all  that  1  can  concede. 
I  admit,  that  the  proposed  Legislature  may  ada  ten  representatives  to  the  Western  di- 
▼ision  of  the  State,  ^  so  disposed.     It  cannot  add  more  than  ten  out  of  the  twenty-one 
additional  members,  no  matter  how  liberal  its  yiews. 

Now,  Sir,  I  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  to  say,  how 
fiir  such  a  scheme  of  representation  accords  with  his  own  views  of  human  nature,  and 
his  owrn  estimate  of  human  motives  and  conduct.  How  often  and  how  emphatically 
has  he  told  us  that  selfishness  is  the  great  master-spring  of  human  action.  That  no 
man  of  common  sense,  would  put  his  property,  or  his  interests,  in  the  keeping  or  un- 
der the  control  of  another,  unless  it  was  the  interest  of  that  other  to  discharge  the  trust 
to  his  advantage !  If  he  be  correct  in  his  theory  of  human  nature,  and  in  his  estimate 
of  the  motives  which  commonly  actuate  men,  how  can  he  extect  the  people  of  the 
West  to  accept  of  such  a  proposition  ^  How  can  he  expect  tnat  they  will  accept  a 
scheme  which  commences  with  giving  them  a  weight  in  tne  Legislative  bodies  far  be- 
low that  which  tJie^  claim  as  their  just  and  undoubted  right,  and  believe  to  be  their 
right,  with  a  provision  annexed,  enabling  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  East,  whenever 
ihey  shall  think  proper,  at  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  to  reduce  the  pittance  of 
power  at  fiwt  granted  to  them,  to  absolute  insignificance.  How  can  he  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  Western  people  will  coiwont  thus  to  tempt  their  fellow-citizens  in  the 
£ast  to  so  gross  an  abuse  of  power } 

Has  he  not  told  us,  in  the  most  pointed  and  emphatical  manner,  that  the  Constitutional 
provision,  offered  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  by  the  people  of  the  West,  to 
those  of  the  East,  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  imposing  undue  burthens  of  taxation 
on  the  slave-property  of  the  Eastern  people,  was  "  a  mere  paper  guarantee?"  Has  he 
not  treated  the  ioea  of  relying  on  such  a  guarantee  with  absolute  contempt  and  derision  ? 
And  does  he  stUl  expect  the  people  of  Uie  West  to  accept  of  a  scheme,  which  contains 
not  even  the  poor  security  ox  ti  paper  guarantee,  against  an  abuse  of  power  utterly  sub- 
versive of  their  interests  and  Uieir  rights.  I  am,  1  confess,  Sir,  utterly  amazed  at  the 
horacter  of  this  compromise  plan  for  the  security  of  Western  rights.    I  hazard 
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nothing  in  saying  that  the  Western  meinbera  of  this  body  wonld  Tote,  to  a  i  , 
against  any  Constitation  containing  a  provision  so  odious,  and  that  the  nniTerwI  roice 
of  all  the  West  would  at  once  denounce  it,  were  it  to  receive  the  sanction  of  this 
honourable  body. 

One  word,  Sir,  in  regard  to  the  resolution  which  I  yesterday  hiid  on  the  table,  «t»- 
ikarismg  the  Legislature,  as  organized  and  distribotecl  by  the  scheme  of  the  ge&tl»- 
man  from  Albemarle,  to  re-apportion  in  1841,  the  Representation  of  the  peofte  of 
Virginia  in  the  Legislative  bodies.  That  was  no  scheme  of  mine,  it  was  offereA  at 
the  suggestion  and  request,  of  a  respectable  member  of  this  body  from  the  Tians- 
Alleghany  country.  He  thought  that  even  such  a  phui  of  re-apportionment  would  be 
better  than  none,  and  requested  me  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  this  honorabb 
body.    It  is  not  now  under  consideration,  and  Lam  little  solicitous  about  its  &te. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  that  such  a  pn>- 
vision  would  necesslirily  produce  a  ten  years'  war  of  faction,  if  the  ConstxtutkHi,  to 
which  it  should  be  annexed,  were  accepted  by  the  people  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  state  ci  thin^  would  immediately  ensue  under  any  ConstitiitiMi, 
sufficientiy  equitable  to  unite  in  its  favour  a  majority  of  the  people.  I  believe,  liiai 
under  any  such  Constitution,  the  people  would  remain  quiet,  until  provoked  by  injus- 
tice, ora  gross  neglect  of  their  rights.  If,  under  such  a  Constitution,  or  mmf  Conifti- 
tution,  the  Government  should  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  act  like  a  step-mollier  to 
the  Trans-Alleghany  people,  and  little  better  to  those  of  the  Valley,  the  people  of 
those  regions  would  be,  as  they  now  are,  clamorous  for  a  redress  of  grievance^— and 
not  wUU  then.  I  believe,  that  if  under  such  a  Constitution,  the  Government  were 
to  be  administered  liberally  and  fairly,  with  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  the  dii^rent 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  people  of  Virginia  are  not  made  of  soch  com- 
bustible stuff  as 'to  blaze  out  into  factions,  and  run  luler  chan^  merely  for  the  sake  of 
change.  Under  such  a  Government,  the  ten  years'  war  which  be  speaks  of  woold 
turn  out  to  be  a  mere  figment  of  his  lively  imagination.  I  repeat,  Sir,  that  as  to  the 
scheme  of  re-apportionment  alluded  to,  but  not  now  under  consideration,  I  am  not 
itssponsor. 

Tne  animadversions  which  I  have  made  on  the  compromise  scheme  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Chesterfield,  however  plain  and  unvamished,  are  made ^  not  in  the  ^rit  of 
polemical  debate,  but  with  a  direot  view  to  a  friendly  compromise,  if  such  can  be 
made,  of  our  conflicting  pretensions,  and  with  a  view  to  convince  him  that  the  pee- 

£le  of  the  West  never  will  or  can  accept  that  which  to  him  appears  so  well  ciuctt- 
kted  to  attract  their  favourable  consideration. 

The  question  beina  about  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Leiffh's  proportion,  Mr.  George  de- 
manded the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  did  not  see  any  npod  reason  why  no  new  counties  were  ever  Is 
be  formed  East  of  the  Blue  Rid^.  5®  could  not  vote  for  the  proposition  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  and  wishing  to  give  it  his  support,  he  moved  as  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  the  clause  making  that  provision. 

The  motion  was  negatived — Ayes  23. 

Mr.  Stanard  proposed  to  amend  the  proposition  so  as  to  allow  to  each  county  three 
R^resentatives  when  the  increase  of  its  population  would  render  it  proper. 

Mr.  Leigh  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

But  Mr.  Henderson  objecting,  the  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Stanard's  amend- 
ment, and  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Leigh's  scheme,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes, 
as  follows : 

Jiyeg^Mewn.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Btodnmx^ 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Nicholas,  Mason  of  Southampton,  TVezvant,  CUi- 
bome,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  HoUedey, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Qiroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Giigdby,  Cod^ 
ter,  Joynes  and  Baylv-30.  »      J     »  ,      •«    /» 

JVoM— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  MarahaIl,TyIer,Clopton,Andeison,CoffiDaB, 
Harrison,  Williamson,  B^dwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  MUler,  Bax- 
ter, Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Msbob 
of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Milfam,  Campbell 
of  Washington,  Byora,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Siub- 
mere.  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Cfampbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes, 
Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose, 
Upshur  and  Perrin— 66. 

So  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Leigh  was  rejected. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  Mr.  Gordon's  plan, 

fl^r-tJoddridge  offered  the  following  amendment : 
^^  Atter  the  next  Census  to  be  taken  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  evwy 
«»  jaars  thereafter,  Uiere  shall  be  a  new  apportionment  of  Representation,  and  t  osw 
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maaeaBmeni  of  land-taxes — each  apportionment  of  Representation  shall  be  made  in  the 
following  manner  and  on  the  following  basis,  viz :  the  number  of  fi^e  white  inhabi- 
tants in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  Federal  basis  in  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Powell  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge  by  striking  there- 
from the  words  *'  after  the  next  Census,'*  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof,  "  qfier  the  year 
1840." 

Mr.  Doddridge  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  insert  "  1850,"  instead  of  "  1840." 

Mr.  Doddridge  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Convention  nearly  as  follows : 

Mr.  President, — I  afain  submit,  and  perhaps  for  tlie  last  time,  the  proposition  under 
consideration.  The  delegation  of  which  I  am  part,  cannot  assure  the  House  that 
their  constituents  will  adopt  a  Constitution  founded  on  it.  We  believe  they  will,  if 
the  other  provisions  are  acceptable.  This  is  all  that  we  can  say,  and  our  consolation 
is,  that  they  are  not  bound  by  our  act  unless  thev  choose  to  adopt  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  ChesterfieM,  in  most  of  the  remarks  with  which 
he  introduced  his  plan  of  apportionmentjust  rejected.  I  agree  with  him,  that  should 
the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  be  adopted  with  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon,)  the  siege  of  Troy  will  soon  com** 
mence.  It  will  have  begun  as  soon  as  we  can  see  our  constituents,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore. That  war  mav  be  of  longer  continuance  than  the  siege  of  Trov.  It  will  cer- 
tainly continue  until  it  will  have  subdued  the  injustice  proposed  to  be  inflicted  by 
those  propositions. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  supposes,  that  unless  some  rule  for  future  appor- 
tionment shall  be  established,  or  some  permanent  regulation  that  will  render  future 
popular  appeals  unnecessary — in  short,  should  the  proposition  of  the  member  from 
Frederick  prevail,  those  seeds  of  interminable  discord  will  be  scattered  through  the 
country,  which  nothing  but  another  Convention  or  a  division  of  the  State  can  eradi- 
cate. 1  a^ee  with  the  gentleman  perfectly.  I  agree  that  nothing  short  of  a  perma- 
nent provision  for  future  apportionment  can  avert  the  calamity  deprecated.  But,  to 
produce  the  beneficial  effects  of  averting  discord  or  division,  the  rule  of  future  ap- 
portionment must  be  just.  It  must  secure  the  rights'  and  accord  with  the  common 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Had  the  proposition  of  tlie  gentleman  pre- 
vailed, the  war  would  have  begun  mstantly — and  would  have  commenced,  not  only 
against  the  present  assumed  basis,  but  against  the  gross  injustice,  in  my  opinion,  of 
its  prospective  operation.  The  gentleman  supposes,  that  no  good  con  result  from  the 
rule  proposed  by  the  member  from  Frederick,  because  it  settles  no  governing  princi- 
ple; and  while  1  concur  in  this  opinion,  will  oppose  it  for  another — the  inequality  of 
its  present  basis,  and  the  total  want  of  security  for  the  fair  exercise  of  the  power  to 
be  conferred. 

Mr.  President,— although  not  strictly  in  order,  I  will  bestow  a  few  remarks  on  the 

{»ropoeition  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  just  rejected,  in  order  the  better  to  il- 
ustrate  my  objections  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  consider- 
ing the  latter  as  an  entire  whole,  or  as  carried  out  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  looks  to  the  state  of  population 
in  1820.  It  reposes  on  the  Federal  Census  of  that  year.  Had  there  been  no  relative 
change  of  population  since,  and  were  we  satisfied  that  none  is  likely  to  happen,  that 
amendment  might  be  acceptable.  It  would  work  no  great  injustice  j  but  the  effect  of 
adopting  it  now,  either  with  or  without  its  proposed  adjunct,  can  only  be  illusUated 
by  a  statistical  view,  which  I  beg  leave  to  present,  much  as  J  dislike  this  species  of 
labour. 

In  1810,  the  white  population  was  distributed  thus,  viz : 

East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  338,837 

In  the  Valley,  108,355)     010736 

West  of  the  AUeghany,  104,377  5    -^^-^''-^ 

Whole  popuktion,  551,553 
In  1830,  population  was  distributed  thus,  viz : 

East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  348,875 

IntheVaUey,  121,196)    054  onS 

West  of  the  Alleghany,  133,112  J    ^^^ 

Whole  population,  603,081 

And  in  1829,  the  white  population,  as  estimated  by  the  Auditor,  stood  thus: 
East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  362,745 

In  the  Valley,  138,134)    319^5 

Westofthe'^AUeghany,  181,384  5    ^^^'^^^ 

Wh<de  population, 
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It  thus  appears  that  in  nineteen  years,  white  populationJ^aat  of  the  BhM  Ridm,  be- 
ginning witti  338,837,  has  increased  to  362,745,  or  to  the  amount  of  29,U08.  Tbe  in- 
crease in  the  Valley  having  in  1810, 108,345,  has  been  2y,77y :  making  in  lft39, 138434. 
These  data  shew  that  the  increase  in  the  Valley  and  in  the  whole  East  are  nearly  equal : 
that  in  the  Valley  being  the  smallest  only  by  a  difference  of  129.  As  the  Valley  ba« 
kept  pace  with  the  whole  East  for  nineteen  years  past,  so  it  probably  will  hcrasfier, 
and  therefore,  a  permanent  apportionment  which  would  do  justice  to  the  pi«sc&t 
Valley  and  Eastern  population  with  reference  to  each  other,  might  probably  nuttbMB 
in  all  future  time ;  yet,  the  same  apportionment  might  operate  the  utmost  excess  «f 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  Trans-Alleghany  country,  fo  concur  in  such  an  one, 
would  be  a  treachery  in  the  Valley,  of  wliich  we  have  not  the  least  apprebensaon.  Tbs 
extent  of  this  injustice  will  be  manifested  by  compering  the  increase  of  that  popvlar 
tion  during  the  same  period  of  nineteen  years.  In  1810,  we  commenced  with  a  | 
lation  of  104,377,  which,  in  1829,  is  181,384,  having  increased  77,007,  or  foor  i 
as  much  as  eitlier  the  Valley  or  all  the  country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  naoantainsL 

I  haye  already  observed,  that  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  rasts  «■ 
the  Census  of  1820.  To  sum  up  its  unquestionable  injustice,  I  will,  for  lbs  pwewnt, 
assume  the  general  correctness  of  the  Auditor's  estimate.  1  will  presently  allode  to 
that  estimate  more  particularly,  and  for  a  different  purpose.  The  increase  ot*  WesiMn 
population  since  1820,  is  51,336,  after  deducting  from  the  Western  tbe  whole  Easieim 
increa.se.  According  to  the  Albemarle  plan,  51,336  white  people  residing  Wcai  ef 
the  Blue  Ridge,  are  to  go  unrepresented  Irom  the  present  moment,  and  thej,  witb  all 
future  relative  increase  in  the  ^Vest,  are  not  only  excluded  now,  by  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  but  will  be  forever  by  the  adjunct  of  tbe  g<entle> 
man  from  Frederick,  should  that,  also,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President, — I  will  now  expose  numerically,  the  injustice  oflbrsd  bj  the  gtnU^ 
man  from  Albemarle,  under  the  name  of  compromise.  This  I  will  do  msC,  ami  then 
follow  this  scheme  into  its  tAymct  propotedy  I  should  say  not  qfertd  by  the  gentienan 
from  Frederick. 

First,  then,  let  me  observe,  that  if  the  present  white  population  are  to  be  i 
ted  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seyen  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates^  < 
delegate  will  represent  5,379  white  people— -or,  in  other  words,  eyeir  eactMin  ef 
5,379  white  people  ought  to  elect  a  delegate  in  this  same  House  of  one  hnndrsd  and 
twenty-seyen  members.  The  proportion  East,  being  deducted  from  the  psopartien 
West,  leaves  a  difference  equal  to  six  and  a  half  members.  This  may  be  thus  rti— >■ 
strated  :  According  to  the  Auditor's  estimate,  the  whole  white  popolation  iimwts 
to  682,261— of  which  the  Western  population  amounts  to  319,516.  Tbe  gentleaMa 
from  Albemarle  proposes  an  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seyen  memben.  TW 
number  to  wliich  the  West  are  entitled  by  their  population  is  thos  proved : 

Whole  white  population  682,261— entitled  to  members  one  hundred  and  twaaly- 
seven. 

To  what  number  the  West  ? 

First,  whole  West,  682,261:127:  :319^16:59  385135 

esaxi 

Of  which  fifly-nine  members,  and  a  half,  the  Valley  and  Trans-AUegbany  uunntoj, 
are  entitled  as  tbllows,  viz : 

First,  Valley,  682,261:127a38,l»4l95M 

West  of  Alleghany,  682,261:127: 181  ,3&4|»k 

So  far  1  have  calculated  by  the  estimate  of  the  Auditor.  If  population  had  not  m- 
latiyely  changed,  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not  far  from  what  is  right  By  the 
Census  of  li^,  we  were  entiUed  to  fifty-three  members  and  a  fraction,  and  the' East 
to  seventy-three  and  a  fraction.  This  would  give  a  majority  to  the  East  of  twantf 
members*,  but  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  turning  these  finaotiens  to  tbe  beet  ac- 
count, takes  tliem  all  to  the  East,  and  makes  out  of  them  an  unit,  and  thus  giv« 
the  East  a  majority  of  twenty-one  members. 

Mr.  President,— When  we  stood  on  the  whole  basis  in  this  House  as  fbrtT-noM  te 
forty-seven  members,  we  represented  402,000,  and  you  280,000  white  people.  Tlw 
great  majority  was  very  encouraging.  I  admit,  it  is  now  considerably  lessened,  baying 
lost  part  of  the  Albemarle  delegaUon.  The  majority  is  yet  great  enough  to  be  re- 
spected. My  friend  from  Albemarle  overlooks  all  changes  of^population  since  18901 
because  we  have  no  official  tabulars  of  it  since  then— in  doing  this,  tbe  gentW^M 
takes  from  the  West  six  and  a  half  members  to  which  they  aro  now  entitled,  and  aAAi 
that  number  to  the  East,  which  makes  a  difference  of  thirteen  membeie.  Then  li- 
king to  the  East  its  rightful  majority  of  members  according  to  present  popnlation.aad 
making  a  judicious  application  of  fractions,  he  adds  eight  moro  memben,  and  th» 
acqiiires  his  majonty  of  twenty-one  members. 

members,  and  adding  them  to  tbe  But,  is  unmeniir^ItkiifMiiUn.    BtttthMtit 
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m  B^ prqfttndUf  taken  ae  a  slave  or  other  property  Representation,  and  therefore,  i 
can  be  yoted  for  bj  those  whose  consciences  will  not  permit  thera  to  sustain  a  pro 
pertjr  basis  of  any  kind.  On  what  basis  then  does  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  r  es 
his  apportionment?  Certainly  not  the  present  white  basis  wbich  I  had  thought  we 
both  came  here  to  maintain.  But,  it  is  said  to  be  founded  on  tlie  white  basis  of  1820, 
and  that  we  hare  no  regular  tkble  of  popuktion  since.  This,  Mr.  President,  might 
do  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  fact.  The  gentleman  takes  power  from  us  to  give  it  to 
the  East.  This  is  not  done  on  the  mixed.  Federal,  or  any  other  basis  of  property  what- 
ever; but  it  is  done.  It  is  power  that  is  taken,  and  power,  after  all,  is  patceTf  and  is 
the  V9TJ  thing  demanded  by  the  East,  by  every  basis  they  have  proposed. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  and  hb  fhends,  admonished  us  very  early  in  this 
debate,  that  interest  is  a  tyrant  passion  not  to  be  controulled  in  political  transactions 
by  all  the  restraints  of  power,  religion,  duty,  or  even  of  oaths;  and  that,  indeed,  there 
was  no  security  against  its  influence  but  in  the  possession  of  power  to  resist  it.  Our 
present  struggle  lus  shewn  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  lesson,  at  least  where 
perpetual  power  is  the  object  in  view. 

Knowing  well  the  late  increase  of  Western,  over  Eastern  population,  I  foresaw  last 
winter  the  propriety  of  a  Census  of  it  to  be  laid  before  this  Convention.  I  had  the 
honor  to  oner  a  measure  for  it  in  the  late  House  of  Delegates.  That  measure  was 
supported  by  those,  who  I  believe,  represented  a  majority  of  the  people.  It  was  re- 
jecied,  but  by  whom  ?  A  majority  wno  represented  a  minority,  and  who  would  not 
permit  an  otficial  table,  to  be  laid  before  this  body.  They  Had  the  power  to  shut 
out  this  light,  and  they  exercised  it  because  they  had  it,  and  because  it  suited  their 
porposes  to  conceal  the  truth  from  our  eyes.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  I  com- 
plain of  the  inequality  of  the  proposed  apportionment,  I  must  rely  on  the  present 
•tate  of  popolation,  and  on  the  Auditor's  statement  of  its  probable  condition.  But  al- 
though this  is  relying  on  an  estimatey  I  think  I  will  satisfy  every  man  who  understands 
the  rule  of  three,  that  this  estimate  may  be  relied  on  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
present  purpose.  I  will  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  those  paying  a  tax  on  lands  or  on 
property,  bore  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  white  population  in  1790, 1800, 1810 
mad  1320,  that  they  did  in  1829.  In  each  of  these  years  there  was  a  Census  of  popu- 
lation taken,  and  in  each,  the  Auditor's  office  will  shew  the  number  of  persons  paying 
a  land  tax,  and  the  number  paying  a  property  tax.  The  property  tax  book  is  the 
4nfeet  document,  because  those  paying  that  tax  are  residents.  What  difficulty  is  there 
in  ascertaining  what  ratio  the  number  of  those  paying  a  property  tax  in  any  county, 
bore  to  the  white  population  of  the  same  county  in  1790,  in  1800, 1810,  and  1820  ? 
And,  as  the  Auditor  possesses  the  tax  books  for  1829,  what  danger  is  there  of  falling 
into  any  great  error  by  assuming  that  the  tax-payers  of  1829,  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  present  white  population  tliat  they  did  in  the  several  years  when  a  Census  was 
taken?  I  have  tried  tins  on  the  tables  of  several  counties,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  iL  There  is  a  difficulty,  not  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  but  in  the 
proof.  When  we  assert  that  which  every  man  may  know  to  a  reasonable  certainty,  if 
lie  will,  we  cannot  maintain  our  assertion  by  record  proof, 

I  trust  I  have  proved,  satisfactorily,  that  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
is  to  create  an  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  and  in 
whiefa  the  East  is  to  have  a  majority  of  twenty-one,  being  fourteen,  or  at  the  very 
least,  thirteen  more  than  the  East  are  entitled  to  by  any  fair  principle :  An  House  of 
Delegates,  in  which  the  East  is  to  possess  uncontrollable  power  in  the  first  instance. 
To  such  an  House  of  Delegates  it  is,  that  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  proposes  to 
give  power  to  re-apportion  representation,  after  1840,  or  1841,  without  compelling 
them  to  observe  any  particular  ratio,  principle  or  basis. 

WUi  such  an  House  of  Delegates  part  with  their  power  ?  Does  my  friend  hope, 
mveh  less  beheve  it?  Before  we  can  beUeve  these  people  will  impair  their  own  autho- 
rity willingly,  we  must  absolutely  forget  what  happened  so  short  a  time  ago  as  last 
wlater,  and  all  that  we  behold  here  every  day  with  our  own  eyes. 

This  would  be  perpetuating  power  to  be  sure ;  but  then  it  will  be  an  unequal  and 

>preasive  power,  and  it  would  only  differ  in  degree  from  that  just  view  proposed  by 

gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  whose  plan  of  power,  present  and  future,  has  just 

rejected. 


2? 


The  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  proposes  an  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred 
mnd  twenty-seven  members,  fifly-three  of  whom  are  to  be  West  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge, 
and  of  these  fifly-three,  twenty-nine  are  to  be  West  of  the  Alleghany,  and  twenty- 
Ibar  in  the  Valley.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  proposed  the  whole  number 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine— that  is,  to  add  to  the 
jMimber  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  twelve.  Of  these,  he  proposed  to  give  td 
tibe  coontry  West  of  the  Alleghany  three,  making  their  number  thirty-two— giving  to 
tlM  Valley  nothing  in  addition.  Now,  in  his  pro^rased  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  menrib>eni,  the  thirty-two  he  proposes  for  the  extreme  West,  bears 
tibe  MOM  relative  proportion  to  one  hundied  and  thirty-mne,  as  the  number  twenty- 
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nine  did  to  the  other  whole  number  one  hundred  ^nd  twenty-aeyen.  The  dBfieraMW, 
then,  between  the  two  plans,  waa  preciBely  this:  The  gentleman  from  Albenarie, 
would  commence  with  fifly-three  West  and  seyenty-four  East;  and  the  raOlemaa 
from  Chesterfield,  with  fifty-six  West  and  eig^bty-three  East— giving  to  the  EaAatt  the 
commencement,  a  majority  of  twenty-seven,  instead  of  twenty-one. 

But,  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield,  allows  ten  new  counties  tor  be  created  imtba 
West,  and  on  that  account,  ten  additional  members  to  be  granted  to  the  West.  Evtm 
this  he  refers  to  the  discretion  of  the  powers  that  be—to  be  exercised  by  a  majontyef 
the  members  of  each  House.  By  his  scheme,  this  whole  power  might  be  exhassled, 
by  one  legislative  act  of  the  first  Legislature  under  the  new  Constitution.  Soppoee, 
then,  the  most  favorable  result — that  ten  new  counties  should  be  made,  and  ten  addi* 
tional  members  given  to  the  West :  then  the  West  would  have  sixt^-cax  memben; 
and  if  eleven  should  be  added  to  the  East,  that  would  give  the  East  nmety-foor  mm 
bers,  and  thus  there  would  be  an  House  o£  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ntak- 
bers — the  largest  number  he  would  allow — in  which  the  East  would  have,  in  ail  fa- 
ture  time,  a  majority  of  twenty-eight,  tf  even  the  Eastern  populatum  should  ht  stmm 
arUf  and  the  West  increase  to  a  miUion. 

1  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  if  a  Constitution  should  be  offered  to  the  people, 
on  either  of  those  plans,  it  would,  nay,  must  be  rejected  by  the  people.  And,  as  1 
before  said,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  relation  to  his  own  propotitioB. 
He  considered  its  end  as  defeated  the  moment  the  gentleman  firom  Frederick  dedaied 
that  all  the  West  would  vote  against  it }  because  he  presumed  him  to  speak  frooi  ccr* 
tain  knowledge.  He  had  only  presented  it  as  a  scheme  for  conciliation ;  it  laUed  of 
its  end,  and  from  that  moment  all  its  value  was  lost.  But  now,  they  had  a  propom^ 
tion  by  which  the  property  of  the  East  was  secured  to  it/or  ten  yearsy  with  a  reyefsioa 
in  favor  of  the  West  after  that  time.  A  gentleman  from  Amherst,  (Mr.  Thompson ^ 
seemed  to  think  the  East  would  surely  be  content  if  they  had  that  posMssion  eztends4 
to  twenty  years;  they  would  not  certainly  repme  if  they  were  allowed  a  life  estate  in 
their  property.  But,  for  one,  he  preferred  the  simple  proposition  of  the  ecntleman 
from  Albemarle  without  any  addition  whatever,  to  any  scheme  which  shomd  oootain 
the  admission  that  sooner  or  later  the  property  of  the  East  was  to  pass  over  intotbs 
possession  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  he  had  offered  the  amendment  with  a  view  to  making  the  pio- 
position  more  acceptable  to  gentlemen  from  the  East.  He  had  understood  it  to  bass 
been  admitted  all  along,  tliat  the  period  would  arrive  when  the  balance  of  power 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  West.  That  period,  if  he  recollected  right,  bad  bssn 
fixed  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  himself  at  about  the  year  1855. 

Mr.  Leigh  replied,  that  he  had  said  if  the  Auditor's  calcolaUons  were  correct,  and 
the  mixed  basis  should  be  adopted  in  both  Houses,  the  increase  of  population  and 
taxes jto  the  West^ight  give  them  the  balance  of  power  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Tliomoson  said  he  was  by  no  means  tenacious — ^he  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment.    And  he  withdrew  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  Johnson,  adverting  to  the  expense  of  taking  an  assessment  of  all  the  lands  of 
the  State,  thought  that  once  in  ten  years  was  too  frequent,  and  that  once  in  twenty 
years  would  be  sufficient  His  view  would  be  to  fix  an  apportionment  of  repfssentn- 
tion  among  the  grreat  divisions  of  the  State,  and  then  to  let  the  county  representation 
be  made  as  equal  as  possible  among  the  large  counties.  He  moved  every  facvxtyyeais, 
instead  of  every  ten. 

Mr.  Powell,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  varied  his  amendment,  so  ss  to 
read  1841,  instead  of  J  840. 

Mr.  Doddridge  could  not  accept  as  a  modification  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Johnmi, 
as  to  increasing  the  interval  between  the  assessments  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  with  the  deepest  solicitude  any  human  beinff  oould  feel,  ks 
had  turned  his  attention  to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  AUtemsrle,  with  a 
view  to  find  whether  it  contained  any  thing  that  would  warrant  him  in  voting  fer  iC 
He  regarded  the  peace  and  good  feeling  of  the  West  as  of  vast  importance,  and  was  noit 
desirous  to  secure  it;  but  he  really  could  not  brin^  himself  to  vote  for  the  plsn,  niili 
some  additional  provision  should  be  appended  to  it,  having  respect  to  future  sf^Mitian- 
ment.  He  hoped  something  of  this  kind  which  he  could  approve,  would  bo  nnilsd 
with  it,  and  then  it  should  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Doddridge,  observed,  that  ft  seemed  the  gentleman  wfcs 
moved  the  present  amendment,  had  changed  his  opinions  on  the  subpot  of  Govetn- 
ment.  The  House  had  heard  from  that  gentleman  and  firom  others  who  acted  wA 
J""»  T  j'T  able  and  ingenious  discussions  on  the  principles  of  repnblioanism :  Tbef 
nad  laid  down,  a  priori,  what  were  the  distinctions  between  a  republic  and  an  sris- 
w^'Sf^i"'*  *"  oligarchy :  and  this  proposiUon  or  that,  had  been  pronounced  aocenia 
d.rii^Sl^***®'^*'*^  *■  ^^  squared  with  these  fixed,  unalterable,  a  miori  pnnciflm, 
oenved  from  nature  and  the  ^tness  of  things.    They,  on  his  aids  o/Uie  ikosn^'M 
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eontended  for  opposite  doctrines  :4hey  had  insisted  that  in  establishing  a  Government, 
respect  most  be  had  to  the  interests  of  the  governed :  that  men  were  always  swayea 
by  mterest:  that  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  to  their  passions — and  that  there  must  be 
a  check  and  controul  founded  in  their  interest,  to  counterlwlance  those  passions. 
Now,  it  appeared,  the  gentleman  had  at  length,  become  a  convert  to  their  sentiments. 
For,  his  main  obj^tion  to  the  plan^of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  was  this,  that 
the  only  guaranty  it  contained  for  the  security  of  the  West  was,  that  the  members  of 
an  Eastern  Legislature  would  be  governed  bv  principle.  Now,  it  seemed,  men  were 
very  prone  to  be  governed  by  interest,  and  all  that  bad  been  said  about  conscience, 
and  a  moral  sense,  &c.  was  not  to  be  regarded.  The  gentleman  had  formerly  told 
the  Convention,  that  the  representation  of  slave  properly  was  utterly  odious  to  him^ 
and  to  all  in  that  portion  of  the  State  from  which  he  came.  But  the  gentleman  was 
a  convert  on  this  subject  also :  and  now  he  was  the  man  who  proposed  to  engrail  on 
the  scheme  of  compromise,  that  very  principle  of  the  representation  of  slave  property. 
The  gentleman  had  addreraed  himselr  to  Eastern  Virginia,  and  very  succ^»f\illy.  So 
sncc$»9fully,  that  he  had  induced  them,  out  of  magnanimity,  to  forego  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  country,  for  the  sake  of  priruxplef  pure  prmciple,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  true  doctrine  of  republicanism.  But,  now,  tne  gentleman  said  to  those  very 
men,  I  ask  you  to  defeat  and  overturn  those  doctrines  which  you  believe  to  be  the 
-a  priori  truths  of  genuine  republicanism ;  and  1  ask  you  fiirther,  to  engraft  upon  the 
plan  of  compromise  a  principle  which  I  have  declared  before  the  world  to  be  unjust 
and  odious :  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  prostrate  the  interests  of  your  own  consti- 
tuents, for  the  sake  of  those  of  a  gentleman  Irom  Brooke.  When  the  firentleman  had 
«aid  he  was  willing  to  moke  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  compromise,  mey  had  asked 
liim  why  he  would  not  consent  to  engraft  the  same  principle  on  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates ?  The  ingredient  was  the  same  in  either  House.  The  answer  was  furnished 
by  his  present  course.  It  now  seemed  that  iheprincipU  by  which  he  had  been  eo- 
▼emed,  and  the  only  principle,  was  a  regard  to  Western  interest.  Now,  the  genOe- 
man  avowed' the  principle  that  men  are  governed  bv  their  views  of  interest.  And, 
thus  situated,  the  gentleman  hoped  to  prevail  with  Eastern  Virginia,  to  induce  her  to 
defeat  his  own  favorite  principle,  and  that  to  the  injuir  of  her  own  people !  So  far 
wae'Mr.  S.  from  regarding  the  Federal  number  in  the  Senate  as  a  protection,  that  he 
•esteemed  it  even  worse  than  the  white  basis  alone.  He  had  rather  accept  the  white 
basis  in  both  Houses.  To  organize  one  House  on  one  basis  and  the  other  on  the  other, 
i^ould  be  to  provide  for  a  perpetual  war  between  them. 

The  feature  was  avowedly  odious  to  the  people  of  the  West,  yet  the  gentleman 
pressed  to  have  it  inserted.  He  would  not  say  that  this  was  done  because  ibat  princi- 
ple was  odious  to  the  West ;  but  this  was  obvious,  that  if  the  gentleman  wished  to 
render  the  new  Constitution  distateful  and  odious  to  the  West,  this  was  a  direct  mode 
of  effecting  that  object. 

Why  not  accept  of  the  compound  ratio  ?  Its  effect  would  be  almost  exactly  the 
-same.  He  would  not  answer  the  question.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  expel  this  prin- 
ciple firom  the  Constitution  !  The  people  of  the  Eiast  began  already  to  be  presented  in 
an  unfriendly  manner  to  their  Western  brethren.  Thev  were  called  "  the  Eastern 
Oons."  The  terms  "  black  Senate"  and  "  negro  Senate  were  already  heard.  And 
with  this  spirit  prevailingr,  the  West  were  "to  have  the  entire  controul  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Who  so  dull  as  not  to  anticipate  the  process  ?  The  lower  House  send  up 
a  popuUr  bill.  The  Senate  reject  it,  the  West  complains  of  the  rejection.  Next  year, 
the  same  bill  is  sent  up  again.  The  Senate  again  reject  it.  The  clamour,  the  odium 
U  increased.  Other  bills  are  got  up— for  the  very  purpose :  so  framed  as  to  insure 
their  rejection.  These  are  sent  up  in  succession,  and  one  afler  another  are  rejected 
in  the  Senate,  and  this  is  repeated,  until  at  length  the  people  of  the  West  are  told, 
and  made  to  believe  it,  that  thev  are  despised  and  trampled  on.  The  next  step  is  to 
pass  a  bill  in  the  lower  House  for  the  calling  of  a  Convention.  That  bill  is  rejected 
in  the  Senate.  The  tumult  is  now  heightened.  Next  session  another  bill  for  a  Con- 
vention is  sent  up  :  it  is  rejected  again.  And  what  is  the  next  step  ?  It  is  this — ^to 
call  a  Convention  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Deleptes,  the  Convention  meets, 
and  the  obnoxious  principle  is  expelled  from  the  Constitution. 

I  now  ask,  said  Mr.  S.  if  this  purpose  has  not  been  formed,  and  been  avowed  since 
this  Convention  has  been  assembled  ?  Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. This  aristocratic  feature,  branded  in  its  very  birth  with  the  most  odious  of 
names,  what  chance  has  it  to  contend  with  popular  commdtion  and  cabal  ?  For  my 
own  part  I  had  much  rather  surrender  the  wnole  ground  at  once. 

Mr.  Scott  concluded  by  moving  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  by 
transposing  the  terms  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  so  that  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates shomd  be  based  upon  Federal  numbers  and  Uie  Senate  on  white  population  ex- 
clusively. 

Mr.  M'Coy  spoke  iff  reply :  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  has  said  that  a  plot  hat 
been  fonned,  and  avowed,  to  blow  up  this  negro  Senate.    I  tell  him,  that  if  there  is 
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fnch  a  plot,  I  have  never  heard  of  it  The  gentleman  from  Fanqoier  may  bear  wiiaf 
I  do  not.  But,  I  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  plot  he  attrihutes  to  the  whole 
hody  with  whimi  I  act.  He  cbar^  us  wilh  ineonsiBtency.  This  charM  i  do  not 
take  to  myself.  I  have  never  denied  that  the  people  of  Virginia,  met  in  Convention^ 
may  base  their  own  Constitution  in  whatever  pleases  them  best.  Bat  throogfaoiA  the 
whole  of  my  political  life,  I  hitve  always  thought  that  Grovemment  ought  not  to  be 
based  upon  property.  It  is  my  belief  that  wealth  will  always  take  care  of  itself :  tnd 
that  it  has  too  much  interest  and  influence  in  controlling  society  already,  witkoot 
giving  it  more  by  Constitutional  provision.  I  agreed  to  introduce  the  Federal  num- 
Cer  in  the  Senate  for  two  reasons.  I  am  not  for  surrendering  the  principle  contended 
for  by  the  slave-holding  States  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal  CoDstito- 
tion  gives  to  one  half  of  Virginia  a  representation  based  on  that  number.  And  this 
Convention  has  no  right  to  fix  *on  the  State  a  principle  of  miserable  discord.  The 
people  of  the  East  will  have  a  securitv  in  such  a  Senate  that  will  protect  this  dave 
property  from  all  unjust  legislation.  None  can  disturb  them  in  the  quiet  posseasiM 
of  iL  This  was  the  inducement  with  me  to  consent  to  a  compromise.  Vfctoad  no 
'  difficulty  in  it,  because  on  this  plan  they  would  not  have  their  proper^  held  at  the 
.discretion  of  thoee  who,  they  say,  have  got  no  property  themselves.  Now,  we  have 
!some  Uttle  property  to  the  West.  But,  we  are  very  poor,  very  poor :  and  I  Uunk  oar 
'Eastern  friends  are  not  very  rich.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  this  species  of  property, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  this  distress ;  and  which  all  admit  is  a  curse.  Now,  i  want 
to  have  them  protected  in  it.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle,  unless  it  is  to  have  some  provision  for  the  future.  But,  1  am  willing  ts 
go  on  for  ten  years  without  disturbing  the  question,  and  twenty  years  after  that ;  hut  nd 
to  all  time.  If  I  can't  get  something  better  than  this,  I  had  rather  go  back  to  the  oM 
Government.  I  shall  vote  against  adopting  the  Constitution  unless  something  better 
than  this  is  to  be  put  into  it.  I  have  listened  with  great  patience  to  the  debates,  (aii4 
I  am  of  a  very  irritable  temper)  and  said  notliing ;  and  for  the  very  best  reason.  I 
have  no  abilities  for  debate :  I  am  not  a  talking  man.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  ss. 
But,  now,  I  am  pretty  well  weary ;  and  I  tliiim  it  is  time  we  had  done. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  to  state  a  matter  of  history ;  but  one  which  had  a  bearing  on  tlis 
argument  before  tlie  House.  It  was,  that  a  gentleman  had  called  on  him  that  momiiy 
and  informed  him,  that  the  gentlemen  from  the  Valley  had  assured  that  gentleman 
that  they  were  ready  to  take  the  compromise  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  as  it 
stood,  and  would  recommend  a  Constitution  with  that  feature  in  it,  to  the  adoptioB  ef 
their  own  constituents :  and  this  statement  had  been  made  to  him  (Mr.  L.)  with  a  view 
to  regulate  his  conduct  in  reference  to  his  own  proposition. 

The  interview  had  the  effect  to  render  him  less  zealous  than  he  otherwise  shovld 
have  been  in  advocating  the  proposition :  and  it  explained  to  him  the  votes  whidi 
had  been  given  against  it,  and  which  he  had  expected  to  have  been  given  in  its  ftvmtf. 
He  stated  that  fact  to  shew  its  influence  on  his  own  course.  The  experiment  was 
now  about  to  be  made,  (be  was  going  to  say  for  the  last  time,)  to  see  whether  the 
East  would  be  content  to  agree  to  a  compromise  in  which  they  were  to  accept  a  tea 
years  lease,  and  give  up  the  fee  simple  of  their  property. 

Whether  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  rowell,)  was  one  to  whom  he  alhids^ 
he  could  not  tell.  But  now  was  the  time,  as  he  supposed,  when  this  question  of  the 
basis  was  to  be  definitively  settled. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  when  he  had  been  last  on  the  floor,  he  nve  the  Convestioa 
a  solemn  and  most  sincere  assurance  that  he  could  not  vote  for  uie  proposition  of  the 
prentleman  from  Albemarle,  in  conscience.     And  no  individual  had  any  ligbt  to  say 


that  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  that  proposition  against  his  conscience, 
had  said  to  any  one  that  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it  as  it  stood ;  and  from  whatever 
source  his  information  was  derived,  there  was  no  truth  in  the  author *s  statement,  ss 
fiir  as  lie  was  concerned. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  it  was  very  probable  he  had  said  that  if  he  was  reduced  to  fl» 
ililemma  of  taking*  one  or  the  other,  he  should  prefer  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  frsfli 
Albemarle  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield ;  but  he  could  tuce  neither,  n» 
less  there  was  added  some  principle  of  fbture  apportionment  Either  would  suit  hnn 
very  well  for  the  time  present,  but  he  did  not  come  here,  and  the  people  did  not  srad 
him  here,  to  a^rree  to  anv  temporary  expedient.  He  wanted  something  that  shevM 
last  through  time.  He  had  no  objections  to  the  propositions  in  the  plan  of  the  gen* 
tleman  from  Albemarle,  or  even  of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield :  hot  Is 
me  it  seems  that  no  man  could  cast  his  eye  upon  the  last,  and  not  see  that  if  that  is 
to  be  adopted,  the  East  must  rule  through  all  time.  No  matter  where  the  popnlatisa 
shall  be,  or  what  shall  be  the  growth  of^e  Western  country,  the  East  is  to  rale  ' 
through  all  time. 
Ma.  Mason  of  Frederick,  now  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 
Mr.  President:  Br  those  with  whom  I  have  the  advantage  oTpeisoBal 
■Moa,  I  ahaU  never  be  suspected  of  bomg  influenced  hi  rising  1^  &s  petCf 
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of  hmnng  my  voice  loand  within  these  wallf .  Could  I  be  thuf  actuated,  I  shoald  be 
admonished  to  ■Hence  by  the  attitude  in  which  I  stand  to  this  Assembly.  I  am  here 
as  the  humble  successor  of  one,  who  was  honoured  as  the  people  s  choice^their  con« 
fidence  was  not  given  to  me ;  for  my  seat  1  aui  indebted  to  Uie  kind  estimate  ot  those 
who  are  now  my  colleagues. 

Were  more  wanting  to  repress  me,  1  should  be  further  and  sternly  admonished,  by 
the  august  presence  of  this  Assembly.  But,  Sir,  the  time  hss  come,  when  to  remain 
sileat  might  be  to  betray — Coming  as  I  do  more  recently  from  the  people,  I  may  per- 
haps bear  with  me  a  fresher  impression  of  their  feelings  on  this  momentous  question , 
and  though  by  accident  their  representattye,  Uiey  shall  find  me  not  less  true  to  the 
trust. 

Though  not  present  at  your  deliberations,  I  have  been  not  an  unmindful  observer 
of  all  tlmt  has  passed  on  this  much  vexed  question  of  representatit<n.  Through  the 
fiuthful  medium  of  the  press,  1  have  attentively  heard  and  maturely  1  hope,  considered 
all  that  has  been  urged  on  either  side — and  have  taken  a  view  of  tliis  controversy  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  I  have  seen  presented.  *Tis  true,  Sir,  as  has  been  avowed  on  - 
this  floor,  that  it  is  a  struggle  for  power — but  not  as  I  imagiue,  a  struggle  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  It  is  one  of  those  fearful  contests,  of  which  all  history  is  full, 
in  which  the  Gotemment  is  on  one  side,  and  the  people  are  on  the  other. 

Instances  almost  innumerable  might  be  adduced,  when  at  periods  more  or  less  fre- 
quent in  the  history  of  every  Government,  (I  care  not  what  its  form)  this  controversy 
has  arisen  between  the  people  and  the  ruling  power. 

The  people  demand  the  restitution  of  an  usurped  authority — the  Government  re- 
fuses to  accede->the  people  persist— the  Government  stand  firm  in  their  refusal — an 
issue  is  fearfully  made  up— most  generally  the  momentous  trial  of  right  is  avoided  by 
a.compromise — when  that  fails,  there  is  left  but  tlie  narrow  choice,  tetween  an  abject 
submission,  or  the  most  spirited  resistance.  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  we  are  now  brought  to 
that  point  in  our  deliberations. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of  this  Convention.  I  shall  make  no  laboured 
•zpoeition  from  the  statistical  tables  with  which  we  have  been  furnished,  to  shew  that 
k  has  been  called  by  a  large  majority  of  the  white  population  of  the  Slate — I  am  war- 
ranted in  that  assertion.  It  was  loudly  again  and  again  demanded  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  before  it  was  extended— in  1817,  the  popular  clamour  was  for 
the  time  appeased,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Senatorial  districU,  so  as  to  accom- 
iDodate  that  branch  somewhat  nearer  to  an  equal  representation  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. , 

The  douceur  had  its  efiect,  and  the  evil  day  for  the  time  postponed.  But  it  could 
not  bst— the  thing  was  wrong  in  itst^lf— the  people  would  never  be  satisfied  so  long  as 
they  were  held  in  all  things  obedient  to  the  will  of  a  confessed  minority.  This,  Sir, 
was  the  grievance.  The  Government  was  called  to  retribution  in  this— a  Convention 
was  demanded  almost  for  this  alone— I  speak.  Sir,  for  the  people  whom  I  am  here  to 
to  represent  in  part,  and  for  the  whole  adjacent  country.  I  speak  the  voice  of  the 
•atire  West  when  I  say,  that  to  equalize  the  representation— to  place  the  Govern- 
ment where  of  right  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  political  com- 
munity, was  the  controlling  motive  which  impelled  them  to  a  Convention. 

Other  objects  may  have  been  in  view,  but  they  were  of  far  minor  consideraUon— 
compared  with  this,  they  were  but  as  a  feather  in  the  scale.  A  minority,  and  a  very 
smaU  minority,  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  The  foundaUons  of  our  in- 
stitutions  were  subverted,  and  the  grand  effort  was,  to  restore  the  power  where  it 
rightfully  bek>nged,  to  the  majo'rity  of  the  people.  I  speak,  Sir,  of  the  only  majority  I 
aver  knew— a  majority  of  the  political  community— of  tlie  free  while  population. 
Much  refined  and  able  reasoning  has  been  adduced  to  shew,  that  this  is  not  the  true 
aaajority— I  have  neitlier  time  now,  nor  perhaps  ability  to  reply  to  the  argument,  but 
permit  me  to  say  in  part,  to  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  who  has  *^^5^*^^J*f 
republican  fortress  with  most  effect,  in  the  language  of  a  pithy  poet,  "  addidxt  robur 
iMvalidtefaeundia  causm^ 

1  never  can  acknowledge  but  one  majority  in  our  country— and  those  whom  we 
represent  here,  expect  us  to  keep  this  steadily  in  view.  ,     .     .  j 

Again,  by  our  brethren  of  the  East,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  is  denounced 
as  an  obstruct  principle.  If  any  principle,  ai»rt  from  pracUce,  is  worthy  to  be  denoun- 
ced, it  must  be,  because  such  principle  is  not  only  in  practice,  inapplicable,  but  ought 
not  to  be  applied.  When  such  principle  is  found  in  the  abstract,  and  is  ascertained 
knpracticable,  I  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  denounced— but  if  the  principle  in  quesUon 
be  such,  surely  aJlpopular  Government  resting  upon  it,  is  included  in  the  denuncia- 
tioo.  To  this,  gentlemen  are  inevitably  brought— and  if  their  denunciation  be  n^t- 
Ibl,  what  a  farce  is  your  whole  scheme  of  popular  Government.  If  it  be  rightful, 
put  aside  at  oiloe  all  your  popular  forms,  and  assume  some  other  rule  of  power.  Only, 
ire  entreat  yov,  let  your  people  know  what  their  Government  in  truth  is.  Do  not 
wuMmooa  it  in  your  Bill  of  Rights  in  one  breath,  and  violate  it  in  your  Cons titutiott 
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in  the  other,  Speak  boldly  forth  and  let  the  people  know  that  power  b  no  kmger 
their'8 — don't "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope/' 

But,  Sir,  we  are  told  on  the  other  side,  in  further  answer,  you  require  of  na  bf 
your  scheme  of  Representation,  to  surrender  up  our  property  to  your  absolute  con- 
troul.  Though  I  should  rely  much  on  the  strong  sound  sense  which  pervades  the 
people,  I  have  no  overweening  confidence  in  public  virtue — I  know  well  thai  vider 
that  mask,  much  and  cruel  injustice  has  been  done.  It  is  seldom  aafe,  to  tmAone 
man,  or  a  set  of  men  with  the  property  of  another.  But  the  suppontion  tfami  w%  re- 
quire this,  is  clearly  gratuitous.  Property,  as  the  subject  of  taJEation,  is  diffmtA 
through  the  whole  State.  Though  you  of  the  East  may  have  much,  we  of  the  West  (as 
we  have  been  just  told  by  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Pendleton,)  have  some  little 
too.  In  a  question  of  taxation,  or  of  confiscation,  he  who  has  Uttle  is  as  deeply  cos- 
cemed  as  he  who  has  more. 

The  rich  argosie  which  bears  abroad  a  nation's  wealth,  takes  with  it  too  the  see- 
man's  humble  venture — if  dash'd  upon  a  rock,  or  plundered  by  pirates  of  the  sea — the 
merchant  is  dispoiled  of  his  gains— whilst  the  seaman's  all  has  perished.  Does  out 
the  figure  illustrate  ? 

Where  then  is  the  disparity  found  ?  The  min-grower  of  the  West  may  have  an 
humble  competency — whilst  his  more  favoried  neighbour  of  the  E^t,  may  have  thai 
which  commands  the  luxuries  of  the  Indies — tax  them  both  equally — they  both  ieel 
il  equally — and  though  the  Eastern  man  pays  more,  he  in  fact  feels  its  loss  &r  hm. 
This  argument  will  apply  throughout,  as  far  as  property  is  homogeneous. 


But  an  objection  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  there  is  to  the  East  a  peculiar  f , 
of  property  of  which  the  redundancj^  is  there  so  great,  tliat  there  is  no  correqwodeBl 
sympathy  to  the  West.  I  give  to  this,  Sir,  its  full  weight.  Not  that  I  behere  tlMie 
is  any  real  ground  of  apprehension,  that  it  may  be  unjustly  taxed;  but  its  character 
is  so  peculiar,  that  I  can  well  appreciate  the  anxiety,  which  would  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  harm.  It  is  the  peculium  of  the  South,  unfortunately  there,  we  believe ; 
yet  so  long  as  it  remains,  it  should  be  sacred  in  their  hands :  In  its  careful  manage- 
ment, and  delicate  conversation,  those  who  possess  it,  have  a  deeper  stake,  than  wm 
mere  right  of  property :  it  is  natural  they  should  be  sensitively  aUve  to  all  that  afiecia 
it,  and  tar  be  it  from  me  to  advise  any  profane  approach. 

But,  Sir,  having  made  this  acknowledgment,  is  it  not  asking  too  much  in  retnmy 
that  for  the  sake  of  that,  we  should  surrender  to  them  our  birth-nght  ?  Tliat  we  shoold 
hand  over  to  them  an  absolute  dominion  over  ourselves — or  rather  should  1  not  say, 
submit  to  their  exaction.^  for  as  such  is  it  required. 

Mr.  President, — To  quiet  this  apprehension,  we  have  offered  to  concede  nmeli — 
at  least,  so  we  have  fondly  thought.  We  offer  it  now,  and  I  fear  fen*  the  last  tiae, 
by  the  amendment  in  your  hands.  We  offer  a  guarantee  in  the  Senate,  by  infiMtng 
there  the  Federal  numbers.  But  the  popular  branch  must  be  pure.  Distant  as  ve 
are  from  our  constituents,  we  cannot  say  how  far  they  will  sanction  this  conoesion, 
I  for  one,  am  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility ;  and  if  wrong,  to  look  fat  my  ae- 
quittal  in  tliat  generous  confidence,  on  which  the  Representative  principle  is  founded. 
'The  gentleman  from  Brooke,  who  offered  the  amendment,  and  my  colleagues,  nay, 
the  entire  West,  will  go  thus  far.  But,  Sir — I  speak  it  not  in  anger,  nor  as  menace — 
when  I  say,  farther  I  cannot  go—farther  (I  think  I  may  speak  it  for  them,)  they  will 
not  go.  'Take  it  then  as  our  ultimatum.  So  far  as  I  know  the  will  of  those  whon 
I  represent,  every  principle  of  obedience  forbids  it.  Though  now  a  minority  in  the 
Grovernment,  they  nave  become  so  by  the  fortuities  of  time  and  accident.  TorcmaiB 
such  bv  their  own  act,  as  they  would  do,  by  taking  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle,  without  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  wmaJd  rtret 
their  chains,  and  conclude  them  for  ever. 

As  to  what  has  been  said  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  of  a  commumcation 
to  him,  that  many  of  the  Valley  members  would  unite  on  the  plan  of  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle,  if  his  was  abandoned,  it  must  have  been  founded  in  misconceplioii— 

jllere  Mr.  Neale  interposed  to  explain,  &c.] 

The  gentleman  from  Richmond,  is  not  the  man  to  misrepresent,  but  he  may  have 
misapprehended — 

Mr.  Neald  here  again  interposed,  and  said: 

Mr.  President,— I  rise  to  state,  tliat  it  was  to  me  the  gentleman  firom  CheatsrfieU 
alluded,  when  he  said,  that  a  member  of  this  House,  had  this  morning  made  aeoa- 
munication  to  him,  as  to  the  probable  vote  of  the  Western  members  on  the  propositiaB 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon.)  I  had  not  intended  to  have  noboed 
the  allusion,  knowing  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  whole  matter  would  be  ex- 
plained by  others;  but  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Mason,)  has  again  fsfti^ 
red  to  the  subject,  and  I  feel  bound  to  put  this  matter  upon  the  ground  it  aboold  last. 

Two  genUemen  of  honorable  distinction  in  this  body  as  elsewhere,  who  wiD,  1 
ttoubt  not,  at  a  proper  Ume,  confirm  what  I  am  about  to  state,  were  coarwwmg  with 
me  last  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  vote  given  yesterday  m  favour  of  tbsTkan  of 
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lUpreflentation  proposed  bj  the  gentleniui  from  Albemarle,  50  to  46.  They  exprewed 
mn  opinion  in  which  I  fully  concurred,  that  it  was  the  final  opinion  of  the  House,  and 
that  the  Western  pkn  was  irretrievably  lost.  They  expressed  grreat  apprehension 
that  the  new  scheme  of  the  gentleman  trom  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  might  be  car- 
ried by  the  Eastern  gentlemen.  They  stated  that  such  a  result  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
last  hope  of  forming  a  Ck>nstitution  which  would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  Virginia: 
That  they  could  not  vote  for  a  Constitution  so  obnoxious  and  injurious  to  the  West,  and 
the  people  of  the  West  would  vote  against  it  to  a  man,  and  so  would  many  of  the  East : 
That  if  that  scheme,  so  odious  to  the  West,  could  be  defeated,  they  had  sanguine  hopes, 
and  were  of  opinion,  that  twenty  or  more  of  the  Western  members,  now  that  tneir 
ftvorite  plan  was  lost,  would  unite  with  the  East  in  voting  for  the  plan  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Albemarle,  which  in  their  opinion,  was  in  fact,  more  beneficial  to  the  West 
than  their  own  favorite  plan:  That  if  the  Eastern  gentlemen  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon,)  they  would  advocate 
it,  (as  all  their  own  schemes  had  failed,)  and  that  they  thought,  that  gentlemen  from 
the  West  (in  which  I  certainly  understood  that  the  Valley  was  included,)  would  very 
probably  to  the  number  of  more  tiian  twenty,  unite  with  thein — and  if  I  concurred,  I 
might,  if  I  thought  proper,  communicate  the  same  to  my  friends.  That  their  own 
schemes  had  fiiiled ;  and  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  they  deemed  ob- 
noxious and  injurious;  and  they  were  willing  to  take  the  plan  voted  for  as  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  it  being  the  best  which  they  thought  could  be  got. 

I  this  morning  made  the  communication  to  many  of  my  political  friends,  amonir 
whom,  was  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  to  the  meet  of  wnich  I  have  stated,  and 
expressing  always,  that  I  believed^  that  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle 
would  be  voted  for  by  members  from  the  West :  That  I  had  |rreat  reliance  in  ths 
opinion  and  discretion  of  those  with  whom  I  had  conversed,  without  even  haying 
named  the  gentlemen  to  m^  friends. 

I  considered  the  information  which  I  gave  as  important,  if  we  wished  to  firame  a 
popular  Constitution — and  to  my  mind,  as  good  a  compromise  of  the  question  of  Re- 
presentation as  it  was  practicable  to  obtain. 

I  was  well  convinced  that  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  could  not  go 
down;  and  I  voted  against  it,  in  the  hope,  that  the  prediction  of  the  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  conversed  last  night  might  prove  correct,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  scheme  of  the 
gentleman  from  Albemarle.  In  all  this  matter  I  laboured  sincerely,  to  put  at  rest  for- 
ever, (if  I  could)  this  much  agitated  and  agitating  question  of  Representation. 

Mr.  Mason— if  the  gentleman  is  right  in  his  apprehension,  1  am  entirely  ignorant 
to  whom  there  is  allusion— certainly  not  to  me. 

I  have  finished.  Sir,  all  that  I  had  to  sajr.  I  feel— deeply  feel— interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  amendment ;  for  on  it  hangs,  1  fear,  the  peace— the  peace — if  not,  the  in- 
tegrity of  Virginia. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson,  (proposing  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  years  between  the  assessments  of  the  lands  of  the  State,)  and  it  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Summers  moved  to  insert  tlie  words  "  at  least"  before  the  words  "  twenty 
years:'*  but  it  was  lost  .  u    •      r  t> 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  give  the  Federal  number  as  a  basis  ot  Ke- 
presentation  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  white  basis  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  moved  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Doddridge  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes  on  Mr.  Scott's  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered  by  theHouse.  ^ .,    ^         ,  ^,     ^ 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  (to  reverse  the  two 
Houses,  putting  the  Federal  number  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  white  basis  in  the 
Senate,)  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^^e»— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Manhall,  Nicholas,  Mason 
of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Hahfax,  I^^gan, 
Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Carohne,  Morris,  Jfarn«tt, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Preiilis,  Gngsby, 


Branch,  Townes,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Jovnes,Bayl7,  tJiwbur  and  Pemn-44. 
JVae»— Messrs.  Tyler,  Clopton,  Anderson,  CofSnan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwm, 


Campbell  of  Brooke.  «*ui>«/»«  w»«-j. ,  -  _ ^ 

Stuart,  PleasanU,  Gordon,  Thompson  and  Massie— 52. 

So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  next  recurred  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  when 
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Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  it  bo  as  to  give  the  Senate  a  *«»  »»J?^ 

andthe  Lower  House  a  basis  on  "  population  and  taxaUon  «^«*'"~;^  „,„,-__,_ 

MrDoddridse  asked  the  ayes  and  noes  which  were  ordered  and  taken  «<»*iigly, 

%t-Me.^°Ta;bour,  (Presidents  Jones  Wh^^^^ 

terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  MarehaU,  I^ter,  iwnon., 
M^'oT  Southampton  Trezyant,CWborne,  Urquhart,  R^^fh,  ^"f  ^^ 
Logan,  Venable,  iSadison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  'I^jter  fj  'SuT'ftS 
Oamett  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  TaieweU,  *f» yVT«^™~i 
Gri^by',  bS  Townes^,  Sates.  NelUe,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joyn...  Bayly.  Upd.;*  ^ 

^!;?i«"d«essrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cotoan  Harrison, WiUi«n«B,Md^^ 
.on,  M'Cov,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  MUler  Baxter,  Mercer,  FS^»^  ^^TpS 
Osborne,  C^ke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  »?°"^*5?i»2i  £. 
dleton,  George,  MMillan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bva«,  CW^Ch^ramJto- 
thews  OglesV.  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sumrr^rs,  Kee  Doddndge  MorgM,  Qun^Drf 
Brooke,  ^VilsiA,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saundera,  CabeM,  Maito,  Stnnf, 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson  and  Massie— j1. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  was  rejected.  I„^w:„„  a  iffiA  " 

Mr  Martin  now  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  "1841,"  and  ipsertine  "  1860, 
(for  the  Ume  of  re-apportionmenl  of  Uie  RepresenUUon  in  the  Legislature.; 

This  amendment  was  also  r^ected  by  ayes  «nd  noes  •»»"»»»  =  mw-f-WWi 

.4y«-Mea,r8.  Barbour,  (President )  Leleh  of  Cherterfield,  T^7^,Sf^~*~: 

Gij/s.  Brodnax,  D-om,o_ole,  Alex„der._»!a«han  Ty  e^^^^  »— 


of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  IK".*^"Jp*'»Ji^'«°,**«™^ 

bl6,  Stanar<f,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caro  jne^Morris  Garaett,  B«rt^ 

peper,  Scott,  Mtcrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentia,  Gngsby,  ftanch^owni*, 

MarUn,  Pleasants,  Massie,  Bates,  Rose,  Coalter,. Joynw,  Bayly  wdPeira-^^^^ 

jVoes^Messrs.  Jones,  Goode,  Anderson,  Coffraan,  Harrison,  WilbjiMOii,  Bgdwm, 
Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Logan,  Madieon,  Mercer, 
Fitzhu<rh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Grigp,  Mason  ofFredenck,  XVaylor. 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MiUan,  Cfanipl^"  of  W«^;^i\^^2^ 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  I> » "can,  L^dley,  Summers,  Sf^^^^ 
Morg^,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  aaytor,  Sanndew, 
Cabdl,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Neale  and  Upshur— 53.  „_i^  u- 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment  as  amended  »y 
Mr.  Johnson,  viz:  ,         "  .  .    «  * 

"  After  the  year  1841,  and  every  twenty  years  thereafter,  there  ahall  be  a  new  a^ 
portiontnent  of  Representation,  and  a  new  assessment  of  hind  taie»— eadi  appofftiaa- 
ment  of  Representation  shall  be  made  in  the  following  manner  and  on  the  foiloTO^ 
basis,  viz :  the  number  of  free  white  inhabitanU  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  tbe 
Federal  ba.nis  in  the  Senate.'* 
When  the  vote  stood  as  follows :  .  .  ^__ 

^wcs— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  ®J^^"»  •fS"*"??' 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitihiffl,  "t?vT" 
son,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donriibon,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  ^^»^ 
Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddndge,  Morgan,  C^pteU 
of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  CabeU,  Stuart,  Thonp- 
Bon  and  Massie — 48.  ^^r*u^- 

JVoM— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  ^J«^^i5^ 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Ty«''t  ^™**5 
Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  RanAAph,  1^^ 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  M<CT, 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  ™«^ 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  PleasanU,  Gordon,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coaltsr, 
Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 48. 

So  the  amendment  not  having  a  majority  in  its  favour  was  lost.  ^  ^  ^__^ 

[The  Convention  therefore,  have,  a  second  time,  rejected  the  proposition  to  oasi 

Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the  white  population  ezchtsiTely.J 

Mr.  Cooke  now  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows :  ^_ 

He  said,  that  he  felt  himself  impelled  by  so  strong  a  sense  of  dn^  to  •(**^bis 

views  of  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  that  even  at  that  latefco* 

of  the  day,  when  the  patience  and  the  physical  strength  of  his  auditors  had  been  wvtm 

out  by  a  protracted  and  agitating  session,  he  was  induced  to  throw  himself  on  tbei^ 

dulgence  of  that  honourable  body.     And  if,  (continued  Mr.  C.)  in  the  remarliB  whiJl 

I  propose  to  make,  I  shall  subject  myself  to  the  chaT]ge  of  egotism,  I  relj  with  osnfr 

dence  on  the  kindness  of  the  House,  and  shall  expect  their  forgiTeness ;  not  only  W> 

cause  it  is  my  first  offence,  but  because  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peculiar  pofltioB  m 
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rfm'*  viMTO^' '*n^" egotiam  indiflpengiible— absolutely  essential  to  the  exposition 

^hoal  firther  preamble,  then,  I  say,  that  from  the  year  1816,  and  J  might  safely 
jay  froma  much  earher  period,  I  have  been  a  firm  ana  zealous,  and  am  accused  o^f 
haying  been,  an  uncomnromismg  fhend  of  reform.  I  am  one  of  three  persons/aU 
at  thu  time  present,  and  members  of  this  honorable  body— I  allude  to  the  two  ^entle- 

1816,  g^ethe  first  decided  imnnlse  to  the  cause  of  constituUonal  reform  amonxr  the 
people  of  Western  Virgmia.  At  the  period  just  mentioned,  we  caused  a  circular  let- 
ter to  be  addressed  to  genUemen  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  invitaUon  contained  in  it,  assembled,  to  the  number  of  some  twentv 
or  thutjr,  m  the  month  of  May  following,  in  the  town  of  Winchester.  At  that  Con- 
Yenbon,  the  gnevances  of  Middle  and  Western  Virginia,  and  the  most  efficient  means 
of  ebtamutf  redress,  were  the  topics  discussed  and  considered.  It  resulted  in  an  ear- 
nest anoeal  to  the  friends  of  reform,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  urginc  them  to 
■esembJem  their  respective  counties  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  for  the  purpose  of 
rfectoig  Delegates  to  a  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Staunton,  in  the  month  of  August 

The  avowed  purpose  of  assembling  that  general  Convention  of  the  friends  of  re- 
form, was  to  deviee  means  for  effecUn^  a  full  and  free  Convention  of  the  people  of 
Virgmia,  for  the  reform  of  her  insUtutions ;  a  Convention  which  should  enforce  bv  a 
new,  or  ajmended  ConsUtution,  the  e^ual  riglUs  ofaU  the  people  of  Virginia  ;  a  Conven- 
tion which  should  give  practical  effect  to  the  great  poliUcal  principles  announced  in 
the  "Declaration  of  the  Righto  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  which  do  pertain  to  thera 
and  tlieir  posterity ;"  to  the  principles,  that «  aU  veneer  is  vested  in,  and  consequently 
denved  from,  the  peopU;'  and  that "  a  majonly  of  the  people  have  an  indubitable,  un- 
alienable, and  mdeieasible  ri^ht,"   to  controul  the  affaire  of  the  Commonwealth  • 
'y^P      ^*^P*^y  di«regarded  in  the  actual  Constitution  of  Virginia. 
A  Convention  of  tlie  friends  of  reform  was  held  at  Staunton  in  consequence  of  this 
appeal.    The  result  is  known ;  and  I  will  not  weary  you  by  pursuing  further  the 
hirtory  of  that  popular  movement  which  at  length  resulted  in  the  assembling  of  this 
CouTention. 

But  I  wiU  saj,  and  I  say  it  proudly^  that,  from  the  time  of  that  first  movement  to 
rae  day  on  whkh  I  address  you,  I  have  been  a  firm,  an  undeviating,  a  zealous,  aye. 
Sir,  aaardeni  fiiend  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  promotion,  the  enforcement,  of 
those  rights,  by  constitutionalreform,  has  ever  since  been,  and  still  is,  an  object  near 
and  dearie  my  heart.  Notwithstanding  the  vicious  principle  of  representation  under 
which  this  body  was  elected— notwithstanding  that  provision  of  its  organic  law,  which 
gives  to  fifteen  thousand  citizens,  near  to  the  line  of  North  Carolina,  the  same  repre- 
sentation with  sixty  thousand  who  dwell  in  a  trans-AlIeghany  district,  I  did  not 
"  despair  of  the  Republic."  I  did  not  abandon  the  hope,  to  which  1  had  clung  so 
long,  that  a  Constitution  would  be  formed,  by  which  the  equal  representation  of  the 
,g«y*«  of  Vvrgimia,  in  both  of  the  Legislative  bodies,  would  be  carried  into  full  effect. 
To  that  hope  I  clung  till  ray  reason  told  me  to  despair  of  its  accomplishment  After 
a  protracted,  an  obstinate,  and  I  may  almost  say,  a  fierce  contest  in  this  Assembly  of 
several  weeks  duration,  it  was  but  too  apparent  that  victory  had  deserted  the  banner 
of  the  friends  of  reform — that  they  had  not  numerical  strength  in  this  Assembly  to 
carry  \nXx>fuU  effect  the  principles  of  their  political  creed— that  tlie  effort  to  obtain  an 
equal  representation  of  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the  Govemmcni  of  Virginia,  must  be 
abajadoned  as  hopeless. 

But  still,  much  had  been  gained.  The  ramparts  of  the  old  Constitution  had  been 
defended,  it  is  true,  with  a  zeal,  an  ability,  and  a  gallantry,  that  must  extort  praise 
eren  from  an  enemy.  Our  ranks  had  been  thinned,  and  many  of  our  attacks  had 
been  repelled.  But  we  were  neither  routed  nor  dismayed.  Thus  much,  at  least,  we 
had  attained :  It  was  gjiven  up  on  all  hands,  that  the  actual  distribution  of  political 
power  through  the  territory,  and  among  tlie  people  of  Virginia,  under  the  existing 
Oonatitution,  was  too  grossly  unequal  to  be  longer  endured,  and  that  a  more  equitable 
plan  of  distribution  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  disfranchised  class  of  the 
moo-freeholders,  too,  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority  of  this  Assembly ; 
and  it  was  ascertained,  that  a  Constitution  would  receive  its  assent,  by  which  four 
additional  claeses,  to  wit:  small  freeholdere,  reversioners  and  remainder-men,  lessees 
fiw  years,  and  house-keepers  paying  taxes,  should  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
eoyereiffnty  of  the  country.  It  had  also  been  ascertained  to  be  the  sense  of  a  majo- 
rity of  this  body,  that  our  unwieldy  House  of  Delegates  should  be  reduced  in  nunij[)er, 
and  tlie  expenses  of  the  Government  diminished.  Otlier  useful  and  o^conomical  re- 
ibrms,  it  was  known  would  receive  its  sanction.  It  was  ascertained,  in  short,  that 
though  the  equal  representation  of  the  people  could  not  be  carried,  a  great  apprcxi- 
naation  towards  it  was  attainable. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  alternative  was  presented  to  the  fHends  of  nSom, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  abandoning  the  contest,  and  dissolving  this  AsseniWj,  withojat 
forming  any  Constitution,  or,  on  Uie  other,  of  endeavounng  to  effect  aomethmg  like 
a  fair  compromise  on  the  great  and  vexed  question  of  the  basis  of  Represcntatwii. 

!        I  contemplated,  as  was  my  dutj,  with  a  steady  eye,  the  alternative  thus  prMeuted. 

.  I  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  that  gnm  m^ 
quality  of  Representation  which  has  kept  Virginia,  for  thirteen  yean,  in  a  ^to  of 
turmoil  and  confusion :     I  saw  the  hopes  of  my  disfranchised  fellow-citiiens  M-*^ 


ling  menaces,  but  threats,  which,  bv  the  manner  in  which  they  were  uttered,  i 
ted  a  cool,  stern,  deep,  and  determined  purpose — threats, "  that  if  the  non-fireebolden 
did  not  obtain  justice,  in  the  Convention  then  anticipated,  thev  would  no  longer  sobniiC 
to  the  laws  and  the  constituted  authorities :  that  they  would  refuse  to  labour  on  libe 
roads,"  (a  rank  and  palpable  grievance)—"  that  the;r  would  refuse  to  pay  county  le- 
vies and  taxes— and  to  perform  militia  duty ;  that  if  the  constituted  authorities  at- 
tempted to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  levies,  fines,  and  penalties,  they  wooM 
resist  force  with  force."  I  knew,  by  the  result  of  a  private  Census,  that  in  the  eoonlj 
of  Frederick  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  ttoo  thousand  two  kuwdrtd  of  thcae  dis- 
franchised citizens— men  of  ftdl  age — and  that  they  bore  to  the  freeholders  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  nine  to  five. 

I  shuddered  at  the  probable  result  of  a  conflict,  begun  by  a  stubborn  refusal  to  obey 
the  constituted  authorities — proceeding  next  to  an  attempt,  by  those  autb^ities,  lo 
enforce  obedience  by  Xheposse  cormtatus — then  a  tumultuaiy  and  sueceasfhJ  rmi^Mnem, 
ripening  fast  into  organized  insurrection — a  military  array  for  its  sappresmoa — tfa* 
passions  of  the  oppressed  and  disfranchised  classes  at  length  aroused  to  frenzy — and 
then — a  civil  war  with  all  its  concomitant  horrors — houses,  villages,  and  towns  rcdv- 
ced  to  ashes,  and  manj  a  stricken  field  strewed  with  the  mangled  corpeea  of  oor  citi- 
zens, and  drenched  with  tlie  best  blood  of  Virginia. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  this  is  no  rhetorical  war;  no  fancy  picture.  1  tell  you,  Sir,  for  I 
know  ity  that  so  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven,  the  separation  of  this  Asseinhly,  witboot 
redressing,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  grievances  of  the  non-freebotders,  will  be 
the  signal  for  resistance,  passive  at  first,  to  the.  constituted  authorities.  And  he  hm 
read  in  vain  the  history  of  past  a^es  and  other  times — and  the  history  of  our  eiwn 
revolutionary  struggle  more  especially,  who  does  not  see  that  even  passirt  leeistsnte 
must  and  will  produce  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  enforce  obetf 
ence — that  that  attempt  will  arouse  the  passions  of  the  oppressed,  and  that  civil  war 
will  be  the  result. 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  one  of  the  alternatives,  carried  out  to  its  results,  pveamted 
by  the  refusal  of  a  majorit)'  of  this  Assembly  to  recognize  the  equal  rights  eftke^tofU 
to  Representation  in  the  Legislative  bodies.  The  other,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  aban- 
donment of  long  cherished  hopes — the  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle — a  princi|^  eoe- 
val  with  the  Republic  itself,  and  endeared  to  us  by  its  association  with  all  those  early 
feelings  of  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  story  of  the  Revolution.  But  in  abandoning 
those  hopes,  we  did  but  bow  to  the  supreme  law  of  necessitv — in  sacrificing  that  prin- 
ciple we  offered  it  up  on  the  altar  of  the  public  safety.  The  choice  was  painful  but 
not  difiicult. 

The  friends  of  reform  in  this  Assembly,  unanimously  determined  that  it  was  doe  to 
the  country  to  attempt,  at  lea^,  to  negotiate  a  compromise  basis  of  RepresentatioB. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  sort  was  made  on  the  18th  of  November,  by  the  worthy 
gentleman  from  Groochland,  (Governor  Pleasants.)  As  one  of  the  friends  of  refonAf 
and  of  conciliation  too,  he  proposed,  in  effect,  that  preserving  the  equal  Repreaen- 
tation  of  the  people,  in  the  most  numerous  branch  of^the  Legislature,  we  should  ex- 
tend the  number  of  the  Senate  to  thirty-six,  in  deference  to  the  expressed  wiafaescf 
our  political  opponents,  and  distribute  the  Representation  in  that  Dody,  tbrougboat 
the  Commonwealth,  on  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers.  A  manifest  improvement  io 
the  temper  of  the  body  was  produced  by  the  proposition  itaelf\  but  more  eoueciaBy  ty 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  announced,  and  by  the  patriotic  feelings  by  whicb  it  wm 
evidently  dictated. 

That  proposition  was  still  on  the  table,  undisposed  of,  when,  on  the  9Btli  of  Nufci 
ber,  a  second  plan  of  a  compromise-basis  of  Representation  was  ollered  to  the  oon- 
sideration  of  the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (€leneral  GonlaB.)  Ha 
avowed  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  conciliate  both  parties,  by  throwing  out  of  view,  aha- 
gether,  the  vexed  questions  concerning  the  basis  of  Representation,  whi(*b  had  «p- 
tated  for  weeks,  not  only  this  Assembly,  but  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  and  wbwh 
hod  led  to  no  result,  save  onlv  Uie  absolute  certainty,  that  a  majonty  of  this  bodjy 
could  not  be  brought  to  unite  m  any  one  principle  of  reprewsnUtion  which  AamUi  hm 
wie  common  basts  of  both  of  the  LegisUtive  bodies.    He  reeonunendod 
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^»portioninent  of  representation,  in  which  no  express  reference  should  be  had,  either 
to  the  principle  of  the  equal  representation  of  the  white  people,  or  to  the  princii^B  of 
the  representation  of  Federal  numbers,  or  to  the  principle  of  the  compound  ratioVf 
white  population  and  taxation,  or  to  any  other  of  the  debateable,  and  long  debated 
propositions  which  had  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  body ;  an  apportionment,  in 
which  the  sole  object  should  be  an  equitable  compromise,  so  far  as  any  compromise 
can  be  equitable,  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  East  and  the  West,  with  a  tacit 
saving  of  the  principles  on  which  those  pretensions  were  founded,  and  a  postpone- 
ment of  their  discussion  till  some  future  period  more  auspicious  to  their  harmonious 
adjustment. 

The  actual  distribution  of  power  contemplated  by  his  proposition,  was,  that  in  a 
House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  **  twenty-six  should  h% 
elected  from  that  part  of  Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  twenty- 
four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge ',  thirty-seven  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide- water ;  and  thirty-three  from  the  country  below 
the  ^Is  of  the  rivers."  And  that,  in  a  Senate  of  twenty-four,  there  should  be  ten 
Senators  from  the  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  fourteen  from 
the  country  east  of  those  Mountains.  He  has  since  modified  his  proposition  by 
changing  the  number  of  members  in  both  bodies,  without  changing  materially  the 
distribution  of  power.  His  proposition,  now  under  consideration  is,  £at  *<  the  House 
of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twen^-seven  members,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ; 
twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alle^hainr  and  Blue  Ridge;  forty  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  ot  tide-water,  and  thirty-four  thence  below."  And  that  the 
Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty-two  members,  of  whom  **  there  shall  be  thirteen  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nineteen  east  of  those  Mountains." 

I  have  saidy  Sir,  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  was  offered 
lo  the  House  on  the  25th  of  November.  1  had  previously  examined,  in  concert  with 
my  friend  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Groochland, 
by  comparing  its  results  with  those  of  the  white  population  basis,  which  we  consi- 
dered the  true  standard  whereby  to  measure,  by  the  extent  of  their  aberration  from  it. 
the  feasibility  of  all  plans  of  compromise  whatever.  We  now  instituted  a  critical  ana 
laborious  examination  of  the  compromise-basis  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle. We  took  next  a  relative  or  comparative  view  of  both  of  Uiese  plans,  in  all  their 
bearings  and  aspects — in  their  operation  on  each  section  of  the  State,  and  on  the  whole 
State — in  their  principles,  so  far  as  any  principle  was  involved,  and  in  their  practical 
results — in  their  probable  effects  on  the  various  and  apparently  conflicting  interests  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  at  present,  and  on  the  same  interests,  when 
the  relative  situation  of  those  parts  should  be  changed,  as  it  probabhr  would  be,  by  the 
unequal  ratios  of  the  increase  of  their  population.  The  result  of'^this  examination 
was  a  deliberate  and  well  considered  preference  for  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Albemarle,  m  regard  to  the  present  or  actual  distribution  t^ political  power.  We  con- 
sidered it,  however,  a  great  defect  in  the  plan,  that  it  provided  no  rule  for  future  ap- 
portionment, so  as  to  luiapt  itself,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  varying  population  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  attempt  to  frame  such  a  rule  having  been 
abandoned,  or  rather  never  made  by  its  author,  because  he  considered  that  the  very 
attempt  would  bring  into  instant  conflict  the  discordant  pretensions  of  the  contending 
parties,  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  his  plan  to  keep  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  But, 
even  in  this  respect,  we  considered  his  plan  a  more  acceptable  compromise  to  the  West 
than  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  because  wedeemed  it  the  interest  of  that 
comparatively  non-slave-holding  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to  have  no  principle  at  all 
of  re-apportionment  rather  than  a  principle,  which,  in  all  time  to  come,  v>ould  maks 
every  jtie  slaves  in  the  East  equal  to  three  citizens  in  the  West  in  the  organization  q^fAs 
Senate^  a  hodu  invested  unt/i  power  to  negative  every  act  of  legislation  proposed  ^the 
House  of  Delegates,  however  vital  in  importance  to  the  people  of  Western  Virginia. 

Impressed  with  these  views  of  the  character  of  the  two  plans  of  compromise,  and 
deeply  impressed,  too,  with  the  critical,  if  not  dangerous,  state  to  which  the  dissensions 
of  uus  Assembly  had  brought  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  we  resolved  to  make 
an  effjrt,  at  least,  to  foster  that  spirit  of  conciliation  then  so  recently  manifesUd.  We 
resolved  to  commenee  with  an  attempt  to  unite  the  friends  of  reform  in  some  scheme 
of  compromise  to  be  afterwards  tendiered  to  our  fellow-citizens  from  the  East  and  the 
Sooth.  We  accordingly  effected  •  meeting,  on  the  27th  of  November,  of  the  fortjr- 
nine  members,  or  a  great  portion  of  them,  who  had  voted  for  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Liegislative  Committee,  recommending  that  **  represenution  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates should  be  apportioned  with  regard  to  white  population  exclusively."  The  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  at  that  meeting  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  considerable  num- 
her,  at  least,  of  the  Western  members,  felt  a  decided  preference  for  tlie  scheme  of  the 
gentleman  from  Gk)ocl}land.  The  meeting  resulted  m  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  a  gentleman  from  the  Trans- Alleghany  district  and  myself,  to  con- 
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far,  on  tiie  ibllowiiig  day,  with  those  members  of  the  forty-mne  who  represented  Che 
districts  lying  East  of  the  Ridge— to  ascertain  whether  they  could  unite  in  any  schema 
of  compromise  which  would  te  acceptable  to  the  Western  members,  and  to  repoit  the 
result  to  a  second  meeting  of  the  forty-nine  members,  to  be  held  on  the  rakwin^ 
evening.  The  Committee  which  I  have  mentioned  did  accordingly  conier,Vnth« 
coQrse  of  the  following  day,  with  all  the  members  before  alluded  to,  East  of  the  Bidfe, 
except  the  venerable  Ex-Fresident  of  this  body,  who  had  not  attended  the  mesAii^  of 
the  evening  before.  The  result  was,  that  the  members  of  the  forty-nine  residili^  East 
of  the  Ridge,  concurred  in  recommending  to  their  political  friends  of  the  West,  aooD- 
promise  scheme  of  representation  exactly  according  in  the  actual  distribution  of  power 
with  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  The  scheme  proposed  by  those  gentle- 
nen  was,  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  and  a  Sensto 
of  thirty-six :  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  be  distributed,  fifty  to  the 
West  and  seventy  to  the  East;  those  of  the  Senate,  fifteen  to  the  If  est  and  tweoty-one 
to  the  East:  *^ this  apportionment  of  represenUtion  to  remain  unchanged  till  the  year 
1841,  when,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  ten  years  thereafter,  a  re-appoitioDDeot  of 
representation  may  be  macfe  by  law  in  regard  to  the  House  of  Delegates."  The  gen- 
tiemen  in  question  also  desired  the  Committee  to  report  that  "  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  peremptorily  pledged,  in  any  and  all  events,  to  vote  for  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  scheme  recommended,  but  merely  as  offering  a  plan,  which,  as  then  ao- 
Tised.  they  were  determined  to  support,  should  it  prove  acceptable  to  their  pohtieal 
fnenos  of  the  West" 

The  report  was  made  to  a  second  meeting  of  the  forty-nine,  or  a  considerable  part 
of  them,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  At  that  meetmg  the  gentleman  from  AJbe- 
marle  attended,  and  explained  his  scheme  of  representation.  But  a  still  more  decided 
preference  was  by  this  time  manifested  for  the  scheme  originally  prooosed  by  thtt 

Emtleman  from  Goochland,  to  wit,  the  wkUe  basis j  as  it  is  called,  in  the  House  of  £>e- 
|[ates,  and  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate :  So  decided  a  preference,  that,  when  the 
opinions  of  all  the  gentlemen  were  ascertained  seriadmf  it  was  found  that  the  scheme 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  had  no  advocates  except  himself,  my  friend  from 
Loudoun,  and  myself.  That  gentleman  and  myself  still  retained,  and  dtsfnicrfy  cz- 
prtssed,  our  decided  preference  for  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarie:  but 
we  frax&kly  stated  to  our  political  friends,  that,  as  the  great  object  in  view  was  a  har- 
monious co-operation  of  all  the  friends  of^  reform  in  one  plan  of  compromise,  in  order 
that  it  might,  on  that  account,  attract  a  more  respectful  consideration  when  offered  to 
our  fellow-citizens  in  the  Convention  from  the  East  and  tlie  South,  and  as  we  had  no 
instq>eraile  objection  to  the  plan  in  which  they  had  thus  united,  we  would,  in  defers 
«nce  to  their  opinions,  and  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  Constitutional  reform,  waive 
our  opinions,  and  concur  with  them  in  supporting  their  favorite  plan,  to  the  extent  cf 
▼oting  for  it,  and  ^ivin^  it  a  fidr  trial  in  the  Convention.  The  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle did  not  join  m  this  promise — a  promise  which  we  had  afterwards  cause  to  regret. 
For,  by  this  gratuitous  promise,  made  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  the  sc4e 
purpose  of  promoting  the  great  object  we  had  so  much  at  heart,  we  aione  were  pledged, 
or  so  considered  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  vote  against  the  scheme 
we  peferred,  and  in  favor  of  that  which  we  thought  the  worst  of  the  two,  while  it  was 
distmctly  understood  that  the  other  members  were  not  pledged  to  adhere  to  the  opi- 
nions then  entertained  and  expressed.  It  is  proper,  Sir,  that  I  should  here  reman^ 
that  the  meetings  in  question  were  held  with  open  doors,  and  that  there  were  qiecta- 
tors  present  at  one  or  both  of  them.  I  will  add,  tliat  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
who  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  make  his  plan  acceptable  to  the  meeting,  was  under 
no  sort  of  pledge,  express  or  implied,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
IrfHidoun  and  myself  preferred  his  plan  to  that  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Gooch- 


torious  in  this  body,  from  the  very  time  of  those  meetings,  in  the  last  week  in  Novem- 
ber, as  if  it  had  been  published  m  the  newspapers  of  Richra 


published  m  the  newspapers  of  Richmond.    This  fact  1 1 , 

without  the  hazard  of  contradiction.  And  I  state  it.  Sir,  with  reference  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  most  groundless  opinion,  which  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  par^ 
have  ventured  to  express,  that  their  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  their  favorite  pun  if 
representation  had  been  frustrated  by  our  indiscretion  in  letting  it  be  understood  by 
the  gfentlemen  of  the  opposite  party,  that  though  %e  meant  to  vote  for  that  plan,  aM 
jrive  it  a  fair  trial,  we  would  eventually  vote  for  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Alberoarle, 
if  the  Western  phin  should  be  defeated.     Sir,  the  idea  that  we  had  it  in  our  pMoer  to 


^nceal  our  opinion,  after  it  had  been  so  openly  expressed  before  the  adopti<m  of  the 
freslemplun  as  a  party-measure,  is  utterly  ridiculous,  and  the  imputation  thrown  om 
«•  w  gratmtoos  and  unfounded. 

of  atSS^^^'J?*''  ^  ^^^  **^®  ^®'^®  ^  *^y»  ^^^  however  wise  and  profound  tho  edi 
"*»<»»ng  to  a  great  politieal  measure  the  support  of  its  enemies,  who  m  tht 
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JOTitj,  by  the  obstinate  adherence  to  it  of  its  friends,  who  are  the  minority^howeyef 
jnstifiable  it  may  seem  to  veteran  politicians  to  hold  out  a  false  and  delusive  iini«es- 
sion,  in  a  conflict  like  this,  which  tBTtot  a  conJUa  of  principley  bat  a  question  oipre- 
ference  l>etween  twoplatts,  both  of  them  at  war  with  true  principles,  that  they  mean 
to  adhere  to  their  own  favorite  scheme,  even  to  the  point  of  breaking  up  the  Conven- 
tion or  rendering  it  wholhr  abortive — ^however  justifiable  it  may  seem  to  them  to  sport 
with  the  patriotic  fears  of  their  opponents,  and  turn  their  rerj  virtues  against  them— 
J,  for  one,  have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  projects,  and  practices,  have  had  no  part 
in  them,  and  will  have  none.  I  will  not  consent  to  practice  amnst  my  countrymen 
and  fellow-citizens,  if  they  are  my  political  opponents,  the  tricks  and  devices  of  hoe- 
tile  diplomacy.  And  I  will  add,  before  I  dismiss  this  unpleasant  subject,  that  tha 
gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  myself  could  not,  even  if  we  had  been  inclined,  ftom 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  have  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  such  schemes  and 
devices. 

But  to  return  to  the  promise  given  by  that  gentleman  and  myself  to  vote  for  the 
compromise-basis  proposed  by  the  member  from  Goochland,  and  adopted  by  the  Wes- 
tern members.  On  tne  SOth  of  November,  I  offered  the  plan  in  question  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Convention,  as  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Western  members,  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  loould  be  etcceptaUe  to  the  East.  It  had  not  that  good 
fortune.  My  friend  firom  Loudoun  and  myself  considered  its  fate  as  sealed  on  the  5th 
of  December,  by  two  successive  votes.  First,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  45,  adopting  the  plan 
of  the  gentleman  Irom  Albemarle,  providing  9.  present  apportionment  of  representation ; 
the  Western  plan  then  lying  on  the  taJbie  andfuUy  understood.  Second,  and  more  deci- 
sively, if  poesiUe;  by  a  vote  of  50  to  45,  rejecting  a  resolution  offered  by  the  fentleraan 
from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  by  which  it  was  provided  that  representation  should 
hereafter  be  apportioned  on  the  M  estem  plan,  to  wit :  in  the  House  of  Delegates  on  tha 
basis  of  white  population,  and  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers.  This 
would  seem  to  have  been  decisive  enough.  And  by  voting  as  we  did,  with  the  mi- 
nority, on  both  of  these  occasions,  the  gentleman  fit>m  Loudoun  and  myseU^  had  fhUy 
performed,  and  had  a  riffht  to  consider  ourselves  released  from,  our  promise  to  give 
the  Western  plan,  which  we  disapproved,  a  fair  trial  in  this  body.  Moreover,  after 
those  votes  it  ceased  to  be  a  plan  of  compromise,  and  as  a  plan  of  compromise  alone 
had  we  promised  it  our  support.  But  operated  on  by  the  solicitations  of  our  political 
friends,  who  were  now  heartily  embarked  in  it  as  a  party-measure,  and  who  did  not 
consider  the  votes  I  have  just  mentioned  as  decisive,  we  reluctantly  consented  to  give 
it  another  trial,  expressly  announcing  our  determination  to  abandon  it  and  vote  for 
what  we  considered  the  preferable  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  when  the 
former  should  be  a^in  rejected. 

In  compliance  with  that  promise  we  again  voted  on  yesterday,  against  the  plan  of 
the  gentleman  fix>m  Albemarle,  when  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  the  vote 
was  a  test  of  the  relative  strength  of  his  plan  and  that  of  the  Western  members.  His 
plan  was  again  sustained  by  a  vote  of  50  to  4G,  and  the  Chair  was  understood  to  de- 
cide, expressly,  that  by  that  vote  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  firom  Albemarle  was 
finally  adopted,  and  tnat  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  proposing 
a  new  plan  of  representation,  offered  immediately  afler,  could  not  be  considered,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  order  to  offer  it  till  the  House  had  first  agreed  to  re-consider  the  re- 
eolation  then  recently  adopted.  The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield 
was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  House  adioumed. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  myself  having  thus  thrice  voted  for  the  Western 

flan,  and  having  seen  it  thrice  defeated,  and  each  time  by  the  same  vote  of  50  mem- 
ers,  considered  it  as  finally  disposed  of,  and  did  not  imagine  that  its  warmest  friends 
indulged  the  hope  of  resuscitatmg  it,  or  meant  a^in  to  try  it.  We  considered  our- 
selves, therefore,  fully  at  liberty  to  support  the  plan  which  we  ori^nally  preferred, 
and  still  continued  to  prefer,  to  that  which  had  just  been  lost.  We  considered  tlie 
plan  alluded  to,  that  or  the  gentleman  from  Albemorle,  as  imperilled  by  the  new  pro- 
position of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  which  we  feared  would  be  brought  on 
and  supported  by  an  Eastern  majority,  by  means  of  a  successful  motion  to  re-consider 
the  plan  adopted  yesterday.  We  had  procured  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  new  plan, 
after  the  rising  ofue  House,  and  had  critically  examined  it.  We  considered  it  utterly 
inadmissible — utterly  destructive  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  West — and  one 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  would  inevitably  reject  Knowing  the 
high  standing  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  with  his  party,  we  entertainedseri- 
ous  apprehensions  that  it  would  unite  the  voices  of  a  majonty  of  this  body.  To  pre- 
▼ent  a  result  so  calamitous  to  Virginia,  so  destructive  of  all  our  hopes,  we  stated  our 
views  to  the  worthy  member  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Jfeale,)  whom  we  knew  to  be  sin- 
<serely  desirous  to  effect  a  fair  and  honorable  compromise — told  him  how  odious  the 

£lan  in  question  would  be  to  the  people  of  the  West,  and  earnestly  requested  him  to 
ave  it  withdrawn.  If  possible,  stating  our  belief  that  if  it  were  withdrawn,  many  of 
our  Western  friends,  having  now  finally  lost  their  favorite  meafure,  would  unite  wiUt 
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the  Eaat  in  sustuning  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  Crom  Albemarle,  which  we  told  hini, 
as  indeed  he  knew  before,  we  preferred,  ourselves,  to  the  Western  plan  which  had 
been  lost.  ^^^ 

He  promised  to  comply  with  our  request,  and  he  performed  his  pronHBe*,tnilwas 
unable,  it  seems,  to  prevail  on  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  to  withdraw  lus  reso- 
lution. That  resolution  has  been  this  day  rejected,  to  my  no  small  satisfaction, by  a 
decisive  majority.  ,  v     *  j  l.  * 

The  friends  of  the  Western  plan,  hoping  against  hope,  have  to-day  subjected  it  to 
another  test,  by  moving  it  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  pUn  of  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle.  The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  mysedf,  ffovemed  more  by  m 
punctilio  of  honour,  than  by  any  obligation  to  perform  again  the  promise,  alreedf 
thrice  fulfilled,  twice  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  once  yesterday ,  hare  again  on  thai 
day  fulfilled,  for  the  last  time,  the  gratuitous  and  ill-judged  promise  which  me  em 
to  the  friends  of  that  measure,  because  they  were  also  our  pohtical  friends.  With 
our  assistance  it  has  at  length  obtained  the  votes  of  half  the  body,  and  has  just  been 
rejected  by  an  equal  division  of  the  House.  1  trust  that  it  is  at  last  disposed  of.  I  feel 
that  1  have  pushed  my  fidelity  to  a  gratuitous  promise  to  an  extreme,  and  I  j— ^--^ — 


that  I  am  released  from  it.  1  have  paid  the  debt  which  I  owed  to  my  party,  I  pro- 
ceed to  pay  that  which  I  owe  to  my  country.  The  resolution  of  the  gentlenttn  n<oiA 
Albemarle  which  1  thought  had  been  finally  adopted  by  the  vote  of  yesterday,  is  now 
on  its  final  passage. 

I  have  said  that  my  friend  firom  Loudoun  and  myself  prefer  that  scheme  to  i1m 
compromise  plan  of  representation  which  we  have  thus  far  supported.  I  hare  sug- 
gested, already,  one  of  our  reasons  for  that  preference.  I  proceed  to  state  other  rea- 
sons which  have  led  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  must  premise  that  the  critical  investi^tioiis  which  I 
have  been  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make,  respecting  the  relative  population 
in  1829j  of  the  four  great  sections  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  have  led  me  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  the  conjectural  statement  made  by  the  Auditor  is  hi  fitnn  being  mcco- 
rate.  Indeed,  he  himself  states,  that  **  the  white  and  slave  tythables  have  been  in 
some  instances  sup|>lied  by  conjecture,  the  returns  being  imperfect,  or  altogether 
wanting."  And  again,  *<  that  there  are  so  many  probable  errors  in  the  datm  npon 
which  me  population  of  1829  is  estimated,  that  he  entertains  considerable  donbt  of 
its  correctness."  A  conclusive  proof  with  me,  if  further  proof  were  wanted  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  estimate,  is,  that  he  reports  the  county  ofLoudoun,  one  of  the  moat 
prosperous  in  the  State,  as  containing  some /cmr  Oioustind  fewer  people  in  1829  than 
It  contained  in  1830.  Other  results  might  be  mentioned,  equally  erroneous;  but  it  is 
suoerfiuous. 

Kejectin^  his  estimate,  then,  as  clearly  erroneous,  I  made  an  estimate,  for  myself, 
of  the  population  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  comparing-  the 
Census  of  1810  with  that  of  1820 ;  and  haying  thus  ascertained  the  actual  increase  of 
j>opulation  in  each  division,  between  those  periods,  I  assumed  that  they  had  req^e- 
tively  continued  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  from  1820  to  1829.  Haying  calcn^ted 
the  increase  in  each  division  in  this  mode,  which  I  yenture  to  assert  presents  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth  than  any  other  which  can  be  resorted  to,  short  of  an  aetaal 
Census,  I  arrived  at  these  results  : 

The  Auditor  estimates  tlie  actual  white  population  of  the  State  to  be  683,261. 

By  my  calculation  it  is  but  671,017. 

This  variance  would  not  be  very  material  as  to  the  results  we  haye  in  view,  if  the 
excess  were  distributed  amon^  the  four  divisions  with  any  thing  like  equality.  But 
it  so  happens,  tliat  of  the  whole  excess,  amounting  to  eleven  thousand  two  huadnsd 
and  forty-four,  he  has  given  to  the  trans- Alleghany  district  the  benefit  of  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six.  The  error  would,  therefore,  have  a  very 
injurious  effect  on  the  Valley  country  in  the  distribution  of  representation  either  ae- 
cording  to  Federal  numbers  or  white  population.  The  followin£  statement  pteaentsa 
relative  view  of  the  two  estimates,  in  regard  to  the  white  popmation  of  the  countrf 
west  of  the  Ridge. 

The  trans-Alleghany  countryr  contains,  according  to  the  Auditor's  estimate,  181,3P4 
The  same  country  by  my  estimate,  170,706 

Difference,  as  before  stated,  10^676 

The  Valley  country  contains,  by  the  Auditor's  estimate,  1384S 

The  same  country  contains,  by  my  estimate,  137;M1 

Difference,  only,  '  IfiA 

The  whole  countiy  west  of  the  Ridge  contains,  by  the  Auditw's  estimata,  319^516 
1  no  same  country  contains,  by  my  estimate,  but  307,749 
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I  will  furtheT  remark,  that  in  making  to  the  trans-Alle^hany  country  the  conces- 
mon.  that  it  has  increased  in  population,  during  the  last  nine  years,  as  fast  as  it  in- 
creased between  IQiO  and  1820, 1  have  done  it  ample  justice,  and  probably  more  than 
justice. 

It  is  a  new  country ;  and,  like  all  new  countries,  it  is  increasing  fast  in'pop«]ation. 
But  like  all  new  countries,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  full  population,  the  more 
slowly  does  it  increase.  On  this  subject  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  For  the  gen- 
tleman from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  in  the  able  argument  which  be  delivered,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  tlie  subject  of  the  apportionment  of 
representation,  presented  to  us  the  actual  rule  of  tiie  increase  of  population,  in  the  dis- 
trict in  question,  in  three  periods  of  ten  years  each.  On  his  calculation,  the  fullest 
reliance  may  be  placed.  And  he  told  us,  that  by  comparing  the  Censuses  of  17U0, 
1800, 1810,  and  1820,  he  had  arrived  at  the  following  results  :  The  population  of  the 
trans- Alleghany  country  increased. 

Between  1790  and  1800,        a3|  per  cent. 
Between  1800  and  1810,        47    per  cent. 
Between  1810  and  1820,        27^  per  cent. 
Thus  it  appears  that  during  those  three  periods,  of  ten  years  each,  the  population  of 
that  country  increased  in  a  rapidly  decreasing  ratio.     If  the  ratio  of  increase  has  con- 
tinued to  sink  in  the  same  proportion,  the  actual  increase  of  the  last  nine  ^enrs  is 
probably  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.  1  say  probably,  because  1  have  not  taken  tlie 
trouble  of  making  the  calculation.     But  the  Auditor  estimates  tlie  increase,  1  tliink 
«t  about  forty  per  cent.  I  have  said  enough,  I  presume  to  show,  that  in  my  estimate 
of  the  popolation  of  the  trans- Alleghany  district,  1  have  done  it  ample  jubtice,  if  not 
more  than  justice. 

Taking  my  estimate,  tlien,  of  the  relative  population  of  the  four  great  districts  as 
correct,  (for  1  have  made  an  estimate  of  all,  though  I  have  not  stated  the  precise 
number  of  the  two  £astern  districts,)  and  applying  to  the  actual  population,  in  lb29, 
80  ascertained,  the  two  plans  of  apportioning  representation  between  which  I  am  in- 
stitnting  a  comparison,  we  have  the  following  results  in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  a  Senate  of  thirty-two,  the  numbers  assumed  in  the 
plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle. 

Western  Plan. 
According  to  the  Western  Plan,  to  wit :  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 

and  the  Federal  basis  (or  all  the  free  persons  and  three-fifths  of  tlie  slaves)  in  tlie 

Senate. 
The  country  west  of  the  Ridge  is  entitled,  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to  members, 

58.25  or  ^ 

The  country  east  of  the  Ridge  to  members,  68.75  or  69 

Eastern  majority,  H 

The  country  west  of  the  Ridge  is  entitled,  in  the  Senate  to  members  11.19  or        11 
The  country  east  of  the  Ridge  to  members  20.81  or  "l 

Eastern  majority,  ^" 

Plan  of  the  menfnherfrom  Mhemarle. 
Accord'm^  to  the  plan  of  the  member  frorn  Albemarle,  (which  proposes,  as  I  have 
said,  an  arbitrary  distribution  of  representation)  in  the 

House  of  Ddegatcsj 
The  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  is  allowed,  members  ^ 

TB©  Valley  country  is  alloweo,  members  *4 

The  whole  country  west  of  the  Ridge, 
The  country  east  of  the  Ridge, 

Eastern  majority, 

In  the  SenaUy 
The  country  west  of  the  Ridge  is  allowed  members 
Tlie  countiy  east  of  the  Ridge,  members 

Eestem  majority,  

In  a  Senate  of  thirty-two,  distributed  according  to  whUe  popvlaHon  alont, 

The  country  west  of  the  Ridge  would  be  entitled  to  members  14^  or  i& 
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21 


13 
19 


The  coimtiy  east  of  the  Ridge  to  members  I  /^  or 
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STSegrnUrman  from  Albemarle.    And  ihiit  ^J^^X^^^^  iTciTuii 

majority  in.the  Senate  i.  four  2«nber«^or  ';;r^^ 

Pl^  St  li^  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a  companaon  o£j^»*^  P^  ^^ 
Dla^  of  Jhe  Sman  from  Albemarle,  therefore,  cai/ers  ^^Pf^^^j^,^^ 
ttp^^issostrangelypr^erredbytke  '^^^  HfTweiem  SSSSL^^ 
statement  alone  would  iuatSfy  the  preference  which  I,  aa  \^^^J^^^^^^^ 
l^  duty  and  led  by  incrfnation  to  obtain  as  much  power  as  1  can^  ^J^JJ^^ 
S^tbSi  the  limits  of  iusUce,  entertain  for  the  plan  of  Uie  member  from  Alb«jy^ 
The^ekrhtXw^  to  the  West,  by  his  plan,  in  the  Senate  is  only  one  ^^ 
K<?iwom^mbers  less  thai  tLt  toWh  i V^ ^"^±1  PU^t^SS^^ 
Enable  basis  of  white  population.  Accordmg  to  <^  Western  Pl^  AT^JTiS 
S^the  Senate,  no  matteV  tow  viteUy  i^^POrt^V^^^^^^^'LSlf^'^^rffl 
invoke  the  aid  of  six  out  of  the  twenty^ne  ^y^T^^J^^^^'^^^^Aj^ 
apprehend  in  some  ca««,  of  no  easy  ^«f»P'"fJ'*- J^^!'?"'^^^?^  to^ 
plm,  a  Western  measure  can  be  carried  m  the  Senate,  by  the  aid  ^f^J^^^ 
leS^tors  only-a  thing,  I  conceive,  always  attainable,  ^"^"^^^'''^'^^^T 
circurTtances,  providS  the  measure  be  just  in  iteelf  The  ^^^^^fj^^"^?^ 
that  the  Senati  will  be  invested  with  the  power  ^  i»y««»*f  •  *^  ^J^^l^v^ 
by  the  House  of  Delegates,  lies  on  the  suiAce  of  the  subject,  has  been  alra^ly  tdr 
verted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  insisted  on.  •       *«^ 

Entertiining  tliese  views  of  the  subject,  I  bave  ^««  •^  *tl!rwlL"*°2^iiM 


JiiDienaining  uiese  views  ui  m*o  bue^*.^*,  *  .— .^  -^ — -  --  ~.      «f .^^  „ 

grounds  of  that  strong  and  decided  preference  manifested  bv  the  W*^™  * 

for  the  plan  of  representation  which  they  have  supported.    1  have  heard  bot  <^ 

son  in  &vour  of  it,  which  1  think  even  a  feasible  one.  It  is,  that  at  some  futur*  mad 
far  distant  day,  (which  they  believe,  however,  to  be  not  so  distant,)  the  comparmUreiy 
rapid  increase  of  popuhition  west  of  the  mountains  will  countwact  the  inequali^  m 
the  Senate  which  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  at  present  What  changes  may  to 
wrought  by  time  in  the  reUtive  population  of  tiie  Eastern  and  W^tem  coontry,  m 
man  Ean  tell.  But  I,  for  one,  am  more  tiian  sceptical  in  regard  to  their  Mg^un^cy- 
culations  of  the  rapid  and  sustained  increase  of  Western  populaticm.  ,  Tbef«* ji^ 
dine  of  the  ratio  of  increase  West  of  the  AUeghany  Mountains,  and  the  aatviml  aai 
permanent  causes  of  that  decline,  have  been  ah-eady  adverted  to.  The  inocaM  m 
the  Valley  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  exceedingly  small,  and  1  see  M 
reason  to  expect  any  favourable  change,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  east  of  the  Ridge.  The  mistake  in  the  Auditor's  site- 
mate,  already  noticed,  has  given  a  temporary  countenance  to  these  anguine  calcala- 
tions;  but  this  illusion  willbe  dispelled  by  the  approaching  Census.  1  ""7^  "■»• 
taken  in  these  views,  but  they  are  sustained  by  the  able  argument  of  the  genlktmaa 
from  Augusta,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  The  number  and  extent  of  a(tcriM 
and  inarable  mountains  in  Uie  West,  and  the  comparatively  unbroken  sor&ce  of  tho 
Eastern  country,  are  elements  in  any  sound  calculation  of  the  future  popnktion  m 


the  two  regions,  too  obvious  for  comment.  ^    ^ 

On  the  whole.  Sir,  I  think  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  under  the  immi 
vantage  of  the  gross  inequality  in  the  Senate,  created  by  the  Federal  numbetSy  tho 
West  would  ever  attain  to  a  majority  in  that  Legislative  body.  The  wreseM  '■■'^ 
certain,  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  plans ;  the  ftrfure  gain  is  at  best  doohtlul.  Oa 
the  score  of  the  relative  power  conferred  on  the  West,  present  and  future,  by  thm  two 


plans  under  consideration,  1  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

But  another  consideration,  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  has  operated  on  my  mi 
with  no  small  force,  in  the  comparison  which  I  have  instituted  between  th«  pujw  __ 
question.  I  entered  this  Assembly  with  a  political  creed  which  all  the  eloqneaco  ft 
our  able  opponents  has  not  shaken,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  my  creed  so  loi^ 
as  life  and  consciousness  remain.  It  is,  that  fteemen  are  the  sole  elementa  CMit  m 
which  a  republic  should  be  formed,  and  that  equality  is  the  only  Just  role  lor  tbedi»> 
tribution  of  power  among  tiiem.     And  while  1  bow  to  the  necessity  which  pkeesths 


tribution  ot  power  among  tliem.  And  wnile  1  bow  to  the  necessity  wnicn  piaeesiBs 
enforcement  of  this  creed,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  beyond  the  power  ei 
the  friends  of  reform,  I  would  at  least  avoid  the  express  recognitien  of  a  praMiple  ei 
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There  U  itill  another  view,  Mr.  President,  which  I  haye  taken  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  twe  plans  of  the  basis  of  Representation ,  and  the  apportionment  of 
power.  The  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  Enai  and  West  are  surely  discordant 
•nou^  already,  without  adventitious  aid.  Why,  then,  should  we  seek  to  render  the 
Government  mare  discordant  than  it  must  inevitably  be,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  by  infusing  fresh  elements  of  discord  into  the  very  Constitution  to 
which  it  is  to  owe  its  birth  ?  Why  create  an  EasUm  Senate  and  a  WesUm  House  of 
JDelegates,  for  such,  to  a  considerable  extent,  would  be  the  effect  of  one  of  the  plans 
under  consideration — to  wage  a  perpetual  war — to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  saorifice  its  best  interests  by  their  inevitable  dissentions  ?  I  cannot  per- 
miade  myself  to  think,  that  such  a  constitution  of  the  Lee^lative  t>odies  comports 
with  sound  and  statesman-Uke  views  of  the  true  interests  of  Virginia. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  Sir,  to  explain  the  views  of  policy  and  principle  which 
iimve  separated  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  myself  from  the  great  bcdy  of  our 
political  friends,  wiu  whom  it  is  our  happiness  still  to  agree,  on  every  other  important 
subject  which  has  come  under  the  review  of  this  honourable  body.  Tou  may  well 
eonceive,  that  it  has  been  to  us  a  subject  of  no  small  regret  to  sever  from  our  friends 
on  a  subject  of  so  grave  and  important  a  nature.  No  man,  we  persuade  ourselves, 
can  be  ao  unjust  as  to  believe  that,  in  taking  this  bold  and  highly  responsible  step, 
we  have  been  actuated  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  to  our  country. 

Sir,  we  know  the  consequences  of  taking  this  high,  and,  in  the  view  of  those  who 
differ  with  us,  presumptuous  ground — and  1  say  proudly,  we  are  ready  to  meet  them. 
"We  know  the  odium  which  attaches,  in  a  time,  like  this,  of  great  party  excitement, 
to  anj  deviation  by  the  member  of  a  party,  from  the  measures  of  a  party.  Proudly 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  motives,  of  our  undeviating  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  ^ 
popular  rights,  we  look  with  serenity  on  the  approach  of  that  storm  of  popular  delu- 
0ion,  peihaps  even  now  brewing  over  our  heads. 

I  speak  not,  Sir,  of  those  generous  constituents  who  invested  me  with  the  dignified 
station  which  I  have  sought  worthily  to  fill.  From  them  I  fear  no  wrong.  Thev  sent 
me  thither  to  protect  theur  interests  and  to  assert  their  righU,  not  in  the  mode  that 
should  be  dictated  to  me  by  others,  but  according  to  the  best  lights  that  God  has  given 
me— the  dictates  of  my  conscience  and  my  reason.  If  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
I  have  erred  in  this  matter,  they  will  consider  it  an  error  of  judgment,  and  not  the 
result  of  unworthy  or  interested  moUves.  Six,  I  say  it  with  honest  pnde— they  know 
me  wen.  They  will  know  that  I  have  acted  hoiusdy,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
convince  them  that  I  have  acted  tnsely.  j   ■,  »     i-u  •     * 

Mr.  Henderson  rose  and  stated,  that  if  he  had  rightly  apprehended  the  ^hair,  rt  was 
not  in  order  farther  to  debate  the  question  before  the  House;  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  it  was  in  order.  ,     ,  ,        .       •      i 

Mr.  H.  continued :  I  do  not  rise.  Sir,  at  this  hour,  to  enter  into  the  debate,  but  simply 
to  declare,  and,  Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  declaration,  that  the  nar- 
rative of  my  friend  firom  Frederick  is  strictly  accurate;  and  that  I  agree  with  him, 
most  cordially,  in  every  opinion  that  he  has  advanced.  Yes,  Sir,  1  unhesiUUngly 
pronounce  Uiat  the  plan  presented  by  tiie  genUeman  firom  Albemar  e,  if  hetter  than 
the  project  of  a  House  of^Delegates  on  tiie  white  basis,  with  tiiis  Federal  Senate,  not 
for  my  immediate  constituents  only,  but  for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  It  is  purer 
in  principle,  and  in  its  effecte  it  wUl  prove  more  salutary.  This  opinion,  bir,  is  not 
KflhUy  or  hitily  formed ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  study,  of  long  continued,  anxious,  and 
fatbonous  investigation.  I  confidenUy  hope  to  be  able  to  convmce  my  immediate  con- 
stituents Uiat  my  judgment  is  correct;  at  least  tiiat  I  am  animated  by  motive  vtrorthy 
of  the  station  with  which  Uiey  have  honored  me.  If  I  faU  in  both,  still,  Sir,  I  feel 
that  I  am  a  man ;  I  feel  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  never  sought  place,  with  the 
fVillest  conviction  that  I  have  no  earthly  claim  to  distinction.  I  am  well  aware  that 
independence  is  tiie  firuit  of  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  or.  Sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  ot 
the  toil  of  tiie  brain.  All  tiiat  an  honest  man  can  claim  is  an  open  theatre  for  his  ex- 
ertions. Gentiemen  have  talked  here  of  having  planted  tiieir  standards ;  and  amongst 
them  an  honorable  friend  of  mine,  turning  to  lAr.  Doddridge,  '"T.-^R^"?' »^  ^^J^ 
mnd  more,  much  more,  my  superior  in  intellectual  endowments  ^r.  President,  the w 
dectorations  penetrate  me  wit¥  profound  reffret  [  bo^ly  <*«^A  ^  ^»  ^.,^.^,f*^^ 
SS  body,  anU  of  tiie  ancient  Commonwealth  which  it  represents,  that  1  will  foHowno 
aectionsl  standard;  but,  tiiat  wherever  tiie  banner  of  Virgmia  floats,  there,  and  there 

^i^^^Y^e'^k  told  of  tiie  ^^justmnettenacemproposUivinimr  and  tiiat  he  fears 

noi  the  **  ardor  civium  prava  jubentium.''  ^^  ^4U  „,«  <•«*»«*! 

This  is  tiie  test  to  which  I  am  willing  to  be  brought.  I,  in  common  with  my  ^lend 
from  Frederick,  held  witii  tiie  respectaSle  gentleman  from  ^'^^^"^ ^^^^''^Z 
yersation  which  he  has  detaUed.  The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  was 
exhibited  to  us.    I  felt  for  it  aversion,  I  had  ahnoet  said  abhorrence.    The  projector 
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the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  ^^^  f W/Jl^*  qf  fAe  rf^^^ 
for  the  Senate,  had  distinctly  and  repeatedly  fa,  ed  m  <^--^^,^^%^^^ 
in  the  Convention.     A  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  acted  P*^""**"^-"®"' 0*°,"^ 
dared  Tn^s  place,  that  we  tccre  bcuten.     In  these  circumstances,  '^^/^^^^ 
to  urte  the  gentle  nan  from  Richmond  count;^,  not  to  sustain  t^^^P^P^^^™ 
nJJiiber  frofn  Chesterfield,  assuring  him,  that  fn  our  ^I^^*''^' ^"^^^  fo^^ 
Valley,  and  a  portion  of  the  Trans- Alleghany  delegaUon,  would  vote  «^'  ™  "^^ 
of  Uie  gentlemkn  from  Albemarle.     This  was  conjectunil  on  ^""^^uf^^'^"^^ 
our  humble  estimate,  the  public  weal  required  it,  we  had  J"«^f  ?"^j<\[^  ^tcT  t^W^* 
We  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  take  tins  course  rather  ^^an  Penl  ^e  j^ace  U«  tap^ 
piness,  the  glory  of  the  State  bv  separation  or  civil  war      If  m  this  we  err,  it  «  *J^ 
sion  of  the^nderBtanding.     ^he  wise  and  d^f t'ng«»«b«t  ^^"^^"TJ^I^^SS 
(Mr.  Johnson,)  announced  in  his  place,  that  the  plan  whi^  we  ^^v «^„^^  T" J^ 
for  Uie  interests  of  the  West,  than  that  which  it  opposes.     Allowing,  f°*Li^L 3!  ^ 
the  argument,  that  it  is  not  better,  any  dispassionate  man  5»"  ^J^m^^^J^^^  ^^n 
good.     And  then,  Sir,  no  principle  whatever  involved,  for  this  d^erwcebemeen 
tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dec,  wo  are  to  **  cry  havoc  and  let  slip  t*'^ ^J^;~- 
Sir,  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  testify  the  smcenty  of  my  atlachment  for  ^J^^ 
State  by  my  acts;  to  shew,  otherwise  than  by  words  that  I  venerated  an  **^»fmtoto 
member  of  this  body.     Here,  Sir,  this  day,  before  this  assembly,  I  tender  ^7  ^^ 
This  is  the  offering  that  I  bring,  little  as  it  is,  to  the  altar  of  our  coin mon  and  b^oved 
country.     Happv,  thrice  happy  had  I  been,  had  the  honorable  individual  to  wh«a  1 
tjike  the  liberty  to  allude,  had  gone  before  me  in  this  race.     I  did  "ftK^'pate  it ;  ana  i 
feel  disappointment,  deep  and  painful  disappointment.     For  myself,  Sir,  "'^''.  ™J* 
say,  in  that  which  vitally  concerns  my  country,  no  consideration  ahalJ  ever  uHlnce 
me.  humble  as  I  am,  to  violate  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  so  help  me  ^f^- 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  in  explanation.  When  what  had  been  called  a  pledge  yJ^T^ 
Western  members  to  take  a  certain  course  had  been  given,  he  had  expreeeiy  «™JfJ  " 
to  be  his  understanding  that  notliing  which  passed  sliould  bind  any  body.  No  pled^ 
had  been  given  by  him.  He  had  bound  himself  to  advocate  no  one  measure  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  He  had  said,  tliat  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  simply  enqouy; 
a  frank  comparison  of  opinions,  to  ascertain  not  what  was  best,  but  what  was  F**!^' 
cable,  and  then  to  leave  each  individual  to  pursue  the  course  recommended  or  not, 
just  as  he  should  tliink  fit.  He  had  felt  himself  at  no  time  bound  to  vote  for  ihe  pro- 
position of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle ;  and  the  support  he  should  now  give  it  was 
the  result  of  no  pledge  to  any  human  being. 

Mr.  J.  said,  he  should  vote  for  the  plan  of  that  gentleman,  viewing  it  as  a  c«np«o- 
mise.  But  not  with  any  view  whatever  that  it  was  to  sink  the  question  which  had  been 
so  much  debated.  That  question  never  could  bo  sunk  till  interest  should  sink  in  tlie 
view  of  men.  He  sliould  vote  for  tliis  as  a  part  of  that  whole  which  be  had  from  the 
beginning  endeavored  to  attain  :  of  that  whole  which  he  yet  trusted  the  wisdom  of 
this  Convention  would  be  adequate  to  devise.  If  tliey  were  to  be  finally  driven  fiom 
any  scheme  of  future  apportionment,  he  could  not  help  it :  but  liis  vote  was  given  with 
no  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  question  as  to  tlie  just  basis  of  Repr^»ntalion.  Two 
schemes  had  been  presented  to  the  House ;  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick, 
(Mr.  Cooke.)  the  other  by  the  ffentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upehiir,)  for  asy»- 
teni  of  future  apportionment,  tie  would  vote  for  either.  He  would  willingly  awame 
that  responsibility,  should  no  otlier  or  preferable  plan  be  presented  to  the  Convention. 
Mr.  Thompson  said,  it  was  certainly  not  his  purpose  at  this  late  period  of  its  pn>- 
ceedin«rs,  to  detain  the  Convention  with  a  speech.  He  rose  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining,  and  that  very  br.efly,  the  vote  he  was  about  to  ffive.  He  had  bran  a 
silent  voter  on  this  deeply  interestinir  and  agitating  question  of  the  basis  of  Repreaen- 
tation,  during  the  whole  progress  of  its  discussion  up  to  the  present  moment,  notwtlb» 
stamling  the  frequent  allusions,  direct  and  indirect,  made  in  the  debate,  to  the  (tistrict 
lie  had  the  honor  in  pnrt  to  represent  on  tliis  floor.  It  was  evident  from  the  cbaFaet« 
of  those  allusions,  that  by  the  effect  or  accident  of  local  circumstances,  the  attitude  bt 
was  placed  in,  and  the  relation  he  bore  to  tliis  question,  was  one  of  high  impoctanc* 
and  wei<rhty  responsibility.  These  considerations  he  was  sure  would  constitute  a«»A 
ficierft  apohigy  for  his  trespassing  a  short  time  upon  the  attention  of  the  Cunventioi, 
jaded  and  exhausted  as  he  was  sure  it  must  be,  and  he  assured  the  ConrentiaB  it 
should  he  a  very  short  time.  He  meant  to  say  no  more  than  was  absolutely  neeesaaiy 
to  guard  his  course  and  conduct  from  misconstruction  from  any  and  every  qnaitef. 
Mr.  T.  said,  he  came  to  this  Convention  with  the  settled  and  deliberate  coavictieB 
that  free  white  population  was  ilie  only  true  basis  of  Representation  in  a  represrtti- 
tive  democracy  ;  and  he  came  pledged  to  his  constituents  to  act  upon  that  conviclwB 
in  the  votes  he  should  be  called  on  to  give  here.  That  conviction  had  not  been  adM 
slightest  degree  shaken  by  any  thin^  he  had  heard  in  debate,  and  by  his  YOtefl  be  kai 
as  faitlifuUy  redeemed  his  pledge  to  his  constituents  as  he  had  obeyed  the  honest  Ro- 
tates of  his  conscience  and  liis  beet  judgment.    He  had  foreeeen,  however,  at  anti^ 
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period  c^  the  session,  that  concession  and  compromise  were  necessary  to  bring  onr 
Uibors  to  an  harmonious  and  happy  termination.  The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  his 
Eastern  brethren,  which  he  had  lioped  could  be  allayed  by  a  Constitutional  guaranty 
against  unequal  and  oppressive  taxation  and  partial  appropriations,  had  raUier  been 
augmented  than  allayed  by  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  debate.  Those  fears  and  ap- 
pnshensions  he  had  heretofore  and  still  considered  imaginary,  but  they  were  not  on  * 
tliat  account  the  leas  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration — and  so  soon  as  the  idea  of 
a  guaranty  was  repudiated,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  Mr.  T.  said, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ^o  for  the  compromise  of  the  white  population  basis  in 
the  House  of  Delemites,  and  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate.  This,  he  believed  most 
conscientiously  to  be  the  true  and  tlie  only  middle  ground  between  the  parties — ^it 
placed  the  popular  branch  in  its  legitimate  bonds,  the  majority  of  free  whites — this 
was  mode  the  guardian  of  persons  and  personal  rights — it  gave  to  the  slave-holders 
the  Senate  for  their  protection — and  if  protection  and  security  be  really  the  object  bf 
the  East,  here  was  a  protection  and  safe-guard  ample  and  complete. 

Here  was  the  shield  for  which  they  had  asked.  To  concede  the  House  of  Dele- 
spates  also,  would  be  to  put  into  their  hands  a  sword,  not  for  defence,  but  which  might 
he  employed  offensively.  Mr.  T.  said,  entertaining  these  opinions,  he  had  earnestly 
hoped  this  compromise  would  prevail :  it  had  been  nis  '*  first  love,"  since  he  had  been 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  compromise,  and  he  had  uniformly  voted  for  it  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  in  Convention.  By  the  vote  just  taken,  however,  it 
had  been  lost  by  an  equal  division  of  the  body ;  and  the  only  remaining  proposition 
now,  is  that  of  my  worthy  collea^e,  (Mr.  Grordon,)  upon  which  we  are  at>out  to  vote. 
Of  the  merits  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  T.  would  say  nothing,  as  they  had  already 
been  fblly  developed  by  the  mover  and  other  gentlemen  pro  and  con — though  the 
scheme  was  no  favourite  with  him,  he  had  assured  his  worthv  colleague,  and  had  al- 
wajTs  intended  to  vote  for  it  as  a  compromise,  af\er  failing  in  his  first  choice,  provided 
in  the  meantime  no  proposition  less  objectionable  was  presented.  He  preferred  it  in- 
finitely to  the  projeU  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Lei^h.)  Now,  indeed,  after  rejecting  all  others, 
we  were  reduced  to  this  single  proposition ;  and  objectionable  to  him  as  be  would 
candidly  confess  it  was,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  the  alternative  of  making 
no  Constitution.  As  a  present  and  temporary  apportionment,  he  had  no  serious  ob- 
jections to  it.  The  great  defect  was,  that  it  contained  no  satisfactory  provision  for  fu- 
ture apportionments  of  power.  The  object  of  the  mover  be  had  avowed  to  be  to 
sink  that  vexed  question — this  Mr.  T.  believed  to  be  a  vain  effort — it  could  not  be,  it 
must  be  met  and  must  be  decided  sjid  adjusted  sooner  or  later;  and  tlie  sooner  the 
better  for  the  repose  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  he,  Mr.  T.,  believed  the  only  prac- 
ticable and  satisfactory  adjustment  tliat  could  take  place,  since  the  constitutional 
guaranty  was  repudiated,  was  to  adopt  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
le  Federal  or  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate.  This  would  satisfy  a  majoritjr  of  the  com- 
munity and  nothing  else  would.  The  West  were  now  willing  to  yield  it,  and  it  was 
to  him  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  East  would  not  close  witli  tlie  offer.  Mr.  T. 
said,  whilst  he  held  tliese  opinions,  and  whilst  he  feared  that  Uie  adoption  of  the  pro- 
position of  his  colleague,  would  defeat  the  passage  of  the  Constitution  in  this  Con- 
rention,  and  if  not  its  ratification  by  the  people,  he  could  not,  so  far  as  his  vote  was 
concerned,  be  instrumental  in  its  rejection  now — for  perad venture  the  scheme  might, 
contrary  to  his  anticipations,  unite  a  respectable  majority  here,  and  a  majority  of  the 
people.  He  felt  it,  therefore,  to  be  his  duty  under  present  circumstances,  to  give  the 
experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  sliould  it  receive  the  sanction  and  support  of  a  majority 
here  and  elsewhere,  as  a  republican  he  should  feel  it  his  bounden  duty,  to  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  their  decision.  For  these  reasons,  he  should  record  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  of  his  colleague,  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Mercer  went  into  an  explanation  of  his  course.  He  considered  it  due  to  himself 
to  say,  that  like  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  he  had  not  viewed  himsf  If  as  compro- 
mitted  by  any  thing  that  passed  at  the  meeting  alluded  to.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
kind,  which  he  had  ever  attended  in  the  course  of  his  short  political  hfe.  The  meet- 
ing was  not  held  in  private ;  other  gentlemen  were  present  besides  the  members  of 
Convention.  Some  gentlemen  whom  he  did  not  personally  know :  the  door  had 
been  always  open  to  the  intrusion  of  any  one.  He  supposed  that  the  object  had  been 
to  ascertain  whether  any  compromise  could  be  sustained.  He  was  himself  in  fiivour 
of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  ^Mr.  Pleasants,)  and  had  made  a  cal- 
culation,  according  to  which  he  reckoned  a  majority  of  sixteen  votes  in  its  favour. 
When  he  discovered  that  they  had  a  majority  of  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  favour  of  the  white  basis,  exclusive  of  Albemarle,  he  had 
felt  much  encouraged.  Delicate  as  was  his  situation,  he  should  persevere  in  voting 
agamst  any  other  scheme  than  that  of  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  He 
tnooght  thhi  was  the  very  last  moment  in  which  any  friend  of  that  cause  ought  to 
B  whidi  had  been  given  rather  filled  hun  with  hope.    He  should 
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Tote  against  the  proposition  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Albemarle.    Ue  had  anderatood 
the  Mntleman  from  Goochland,  liad  consented  to  vote  for  hia  own  propostion. 

Mr.  Pleasants  denied  having  given  such  an  assurance. 

Mr.  Cooke  made  an  explanation,  corroborating  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pleasants. 

Mr.  Pleasants  said,  that  he  had  declared,  that  if  he  could  not  get  a  graduated  gys- 

.  tern  of  county  representation  to  suit  him,  he  mi^ht  possibly  accept  of  the  other*,  hot 

that  he  was  so  situated  with  respect  to  his  district,  that  he  did  not  know  if  it  wv^M. 

have  been  in  his  power.    He  had  expressly  said  at  the  meeting,  that  he  would  tead 

himself  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  he  had  so  understood  all  the  other  gentlemen :  be  never  had 
been  any  where  that  he  would  consent  to  be  bound.  He  had  the  puUic  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
Senate  of  thirty-six,  and  that  if  forty  was  moved,  he  should  sustain  it  He  had, 
therefore,  counted  upon  that  gentleman's  support.  He  had  also  reckoned  opoa  the 
venerable  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Madison,)  and  very  confidently  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall.)  He  had  now,  however,  wit- 
nessed one  equal  division  of  the  House  on  a  Senate  based  upon  the  Federal  nmnber, 
ajid  a  House  of  Representatives  upon  the  white  basis.  And  this  was  the  moment 
gentlemen  had  chosen  to  despair— on  him  it  had  a  very  different  effect. 

If,  indeed,  he  could  believe  with  his  firiend  from  Frederick.  (Mr.  Cooke,)  and  his 
\^  colleague,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  who  had  conjured  up  such  fiiehtful  phantoms  before  their 
own  imagination  and  that  of  the  Convention,  then,  indeed,  he  would  give  jgentlemen 
a  citrte  blanche^  and  they  might  write  any  Constitution  that  they  8uppoBe<rwould  re- 
medy the  evil ;  but  he  could  believe  in  no  such  thing.  In  his  country,  certainly  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  an  idea.  There  had  been,  he  t>elieved,  some  meetings  of  the 
non-fi'eeholders,  but  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  of  a  violent  character.  The 
question  was  to  be  settled,  not  by  alarm,  but  by  sound  judgment  The  gentlemen 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  thev  were  not  fixing  on  any  basis  of  Representation,  because 
this  apportionment  was  called  an  arbitrary  one.  It  was  not  arbitrary— a  principle  of 
apportionment  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  if  it  was  intended  to  sink  tne  questioB 
in  dispute,  it  certainly  fiuled  of  its  object.  Where  must  the  resort  be  made,  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  on  which  it  was  munded  ?  To  tlie  Census  of  the  State.  And 
did  gentlemen  suppose,  that  their  constituents  would  not  or  could  not  resort  to  the 
Census  too.^  They  had  gained  nothing  on  that  score.  He  granted,  that  when  the 
Constitution  should  come  before  the  people,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  on  what  basis  it 
was  founded. 

^  It  was  not  on  the  white  basis,  nor  on  the  black  basis,  nor  on  a  money  basis.  But 
did  they  suppose  tliis  would  satisfy  the  people  ?  Were  they  likely  to  remain  con- 
tented.' He  said  no;  and  he  believed  thaf  gentlemen  deceived  themselves,  if  they 
thought  that  the  great  question  would  be  settled  by  the  present  Convention. 

Mr.  Upshur  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President, — I  should  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  Convention  at  this  lata 
hour,  if  it  were  not  for  the  direct  allusion  which  has  been  made  to  me,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer.)  That  allusion  renders  it  proper,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  tliat  1  should  oak  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  The  gentleman, after 
havinff  assigned  reasons  for  calculating  with  certainty  on  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Richmond,  (Judge  Marshall,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr. 
Pleasants,)  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  intimation,  that  /  also  had  brought  myself 
within  the  reach  of  his  reasonable  hopes.  He  founds  these  hopes  upon  an  expres- 
sion which  escaped  me  some  three  weeks  ogo,  while  this  subject  was  under  conade- 
ration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  an  expression  not  used  in  the  course  of  sigiunenty 
but  incidentally  only.  The  gentleman,  however,  has  never  lost  sight  of  it,  and  he 
has  just  told  us,  that  he  considered  it  as  authorising  him  to  calculate  on  my  suppoit 
of  the  measure  which  we  have  just  rejected,  under  ul  possible  circumstances,  and  in 
every  conceivable  condition  of  things.  With  what  justice  or  reason  he  has  che- 
rished these  hopes,  a  very  brief  review  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  enable  you  to 
determine. 

It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  me,  to  bring  about  a  com- 
promise of  our  differences  with  reference  to  this  (question,  before  the  strength  of  ptr- 
ties  should  be  tested  by  any  direct  vote.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  wishes  were  met, 
and  my  efforts  were  of  course  unavailing.  By  a  majority  of  two,  the  free  white  »>• 
pulation  was  adopted  as  tlie  basis  of  Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  But 
the  question  was  still  unsettled  as  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  extremely  doubtfiil,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  East  would  be  able  to  carry  its  principle  into  the  organization  even  of 
that  House.  I  was  mvself  extremely  anxious  to  succeed  in  this  measure.  BeUeving 
that  the  House  of  Delegates  was  forever  lost  to  us,  I  was  ea^er  to  grasp  at  any  thing 
which  promised  security,  even  though  imperfect  and  precarious  to  thoiee  Eastern  ia- 
teresU  which  we  all  considered  to  be  most  in  danger.  I  believed  it  to  be  better  to 
«•»»  a  httle— A<n(wcr  Uttle—than  to  lose  aU ;  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  atiO.    U 
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the  mean  time,  however,  the  views  of  parties  had  begun  to  change.  The  gentleman 
from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleasants,)  who  had  all  along  voted  with  the  majority,  had  be- 
come uneasy  at  the  distracted  state  of  our  councils,  and  had  brought  forward  his  pro- 
position for  a  Senate  arranged  on  Federal  numbers,  as  a  measure  of  compromise. 
But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  East  had  looked  warily  into  the  subject,  and  it  had 
become  a  serious  question  with  a  large  majority  of  that  delegation,  whether  they 
ought  to  accept  of  such  a  Senate  or  not  A  few  of  them,  and  myself  among  the 
number,  thought  that  we  ought,  for  we  considered  it  wiser,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling,  to  submit  even  an  exceptionable  Constitution  to  the  people,  than  to 
dissolve  the  Convention  without  doing  any  thing.  But  we  all  contemplated  not 
merdy  a  Senate  on  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  or  some  other  basis  equally  favora- 
ble to  us,  but  we  looked  also  to  additional  guards  and  securities.  The  gentleman 
from  Fai^uc,  (Mr.  Fitzhugh,)  had  submitted  his  guarantees  against  unequu  taxation, 
which  were  still  undisposed  of,  and  which  were  in  the  contemplation  of  every  Eastern 
member  who  had  reconciled  himself  to  such  a  Senate  at  all.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  question  came  up  for  consideration.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,) 
pro|>osed  a  Senate  of  forty -eight,  based  on  taxation  alone,  and  possessing  concurrent 
Legislative  powers  with  the  House  of  Delegates.  This,  it  is  oelieved,  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  every  Eastern  member,  but  it  was  lost,  the  vmtersal  Western  vote 
being  against  it.  We  then  proposed  a  Senate  of  thirty-six,  upon  a  different  basis,  but 
it  was  Tost,  the  universal  Western  vote  being  against  it.  A  Senate  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
two  was  then  proposed,  and  before  the  question  was  taken,  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  gravely  proposed  the  number  of  the  existing  Senate, 
twenty -four !  That  gentleman  knew,  as  every  other  gentleman  knew,  that  no  Eas- 
tern member  would  agree  to  accept  of  a  Senate  organized  upon  any  principle  what- 
ever, without  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  that  House.  But  this  was  not 
all.  That  same  gentleman  had  declared  on  that  occasion,  or  a  few  days  before— the 
time  is  of  no  consequence — that  his  votes  on  the  question  of  suffrage  mid  been  given 
with  exoress  reference  to  this  subject.  Such  a  Senate  as  we  asked  was  odious  to 
him,  and  he  had  voted  for  the  least  limited  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffira^,  with 
the  express  view  of  rendering  that  Senate  useless  and  unavailing.  This  object  was 
to  render  it  either  inoperative  in  practice,  or  very  short  in  duration.  Sir,  when  things 
of  this  sort  were  acting  before  my  eyes,  by  gentlemen  who  professed  to  be  in  search 
of  fair  compromise,  and  who  calculated  on  my  support  to  their  measure,  I  thought  it 
high  time  to  undeceive  them.  It  was  then  that  i  told  them,  that  all  these  attempts 
were  worse  than  idle ;  that  although  they  did  not  mean  to  mock  us,  yet  that  we  should 
assuredly  regard  their  offers  as  the  worst  of  mockery,  if  they  did  not  indicate  some 
desire  to  render  those  offers  acceptable  to  us,  and  that  the  course  they  were  pursuing 
would  have  the  certain  effect  of  driving  from  them  even  tliose  among  us,  who  were 
then  best  disposed  to  their  measures,  f  added  also,  with  ver^  little  of  the  caution  of 
the  diplomatist,  I  admit,  for  I  have  no  concealments,  neither  in  Parliament  nor  out  of 
it,  that  so  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  I  would  prefer  a  Senate  of  forty-eight^ut 
that  I  might  agree  to  one  of  thirty-six,  and  would  not  agree  to  anv  less  number.  This 
is  the  remark  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  and  these  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made.  The  gentleman  now  offers  us  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
six — he  gives  us  one  numlfer,  but  he  loses  sight  of  that  increase  of  Legislative  power, 
which  was  contemplated  in  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  and  of 
the  equally  valuable  guarantee  of  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  !  An  expression  of  my 
willingness  to  accept  a  Senate  of  thirty -six,  but  with  a  reference  irresistiblv  implied 
to  all  the  guards  and  securities  which  were  then  before  us,  and  considered  in  direct 
connection  with  it,  has  been  construed  into  something  like  a  pledge,  that  I  would  ac- 
cept of  a  Senate  with  that  number  cm/y,  without  either  guard  or  securitv  ! ! 

But,  there  is  yet  another  part  of  the  history  of  this  subject,  which  aeserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Even  afler  the  declaration  above  alluded  to  was  made,  no  farther  vote 
was  taken  upon  the  question.  No  Western  gentleman  ever  announced  his  willing- 
ness to  vote  for  a  Senate  of  tliirty-six,  either  with  or  without  guards  and  securities, 
but  the  Committee  rose,  without  coming  to  any  resolution  in  regard  to  it  The  sub- 
iect  was  not  again  taken  up  for  many  days,  nor  until  Western  gentlemen  had  held  no 
less  than  three  meetings  of  their  friends,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  would 
go  even  as  far  as  they  tww  propose,  or  not.  In  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  Eas- 
tern members  had  been  turned  to  other  plans  of  compromise.  The  gentleman  from 
Albemarle  had  submitted  the  scheme  now  before  us — the  gentleman  from  Chester- 
field had  submitted  another — I  had  myself  submitted  a  third,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Richmond  had  presented  calculations  for  a  fourth.  Each  and  everv  one  of  these 
measures  was  more  acceptable  to  the  Eastern  dele^tion,  than  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates on  the  white  basis,  and  the  Senate  on  every  omer  basis  that  could  be  devised ; 
measures  which  we  had  carefully  prepared,  and  committed  ourselves  to  support,  while 
the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  his  friends  were  dehberating  whether  tney  would 
give  us  ft  feeble  and  inefficient  Senate  of  thirty-six  members,  or  not.    They  finally 
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detennined  that  they  would  make  ns  the  offer,  hat  never  until  it  was  fully  9seetfaitMed, 
that  we  could  get  all  that  they  offered  us  and  more,  without  any  assistance  from  them. 
And  yet  under  all  these  circumstances,  after  the  backwardness  and  reluctance  of  Wes- 
tern gentlemen  to  meet  us  on  the  terms  of  compromise,  proposed  by  the  geBtkinaii 
from  Ctoochland,  had  forced  us  upon  other  expedients,  after  we  bad  commiUed  wu^ 
selves  to  our  friends,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  to  advocate  and  sustain  those  expe. 
dients  with  all  our  powers.  While  those  very  expedients  were  yet  before  us  un&s- 
posed  of,  tlie  (gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  flattered  himself  with  the  hope,  that  v« 
should  consider  ourselves  under  a  pledge  to  retrace  our  steps,  to  abandon  all  cor  ovm 
fiivourite  projects,  and  to  accept  another,  which  we  had  never  looked  to  but  as  a  lart 
alternative,  and  which  was  never  offered  to  us,  until  it  could  no  lonj^r  be  withheld ! 
Whether  the  gentleman,  in  entertaining  this  extravagant  expectation,  has  deceived 
himself,  or  been  deceived  bv  others,  you.  Sir,  and  others  who  hear  me,  may  determine. 

But,  Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  favour  with  which  we  at  first  regarded  the 
measure  to  which  the  gentleman  is  now  so  anxious  to  bind  us,  he  has  himself,  £iven 
us  the  best  possible  reasons  for  looking  more  narrowly  into  the  matter.  If  we  bavs 
become  somewhat  more  distrustful  than  we  were  at  first,  we  owe  our  additianai  cau- 
tion to.  the  gentleman' s  own  admonitions.  Remember,  Sir,  that  this  measure  is  offered 
us  under  the  name  of  compromise;  an  agreement  founded  upon  mutual,  if  note^^ 
concession.  None  of  us  have  forgotten  the  masterly  argument  of  the  gentkroan 
from  Richmond,  (Judge  Marshall,^  upon  this  subject.  He  endeavoured  to  shew,  thst 
to  give  the  Senate  to  the  East  ana  the  House  of  Delegates  to  the  West,  was  not  an 
equal  compromise,  and  that  the  very  gentlemen  who  offered  it,  did  not  consider  it 
«qual.  "  If  they  do  consider  it  equal,  (said  he)  <*  why  will  they  not  take  the  Senate 
and  give  us  the  House  of  Delegates  ?"  The  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  in  rej»Ir  to 
this  question,  no  Sir,  not  in  reply  to  it,  for  it  is  one  of  those  home  questions  which 
admit  of  no  reply,  in  endeavouring  to  evade  the  force  of  it,  told  as  that  eyum/itff  was 
aot  what  w«  asked  for ;  that  protection  and  security  were  the  atmost  thi^  we  had 
«ver  demanded.  The  same  idea  has  been  reiterated  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke, 
(Mr.  Doddridge.) 

Now,  Sir,  will  gentlemen  be  pleased  to  tell  me,  whether  they  believe  that  we 
should  be  "  secure  '  or  not,  if  botn  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  based  on  white 
population  ?  They  may  answer  the  question  as  they  please.  If  they  think  that  we 
ahould  not  be  "  secure,'*  then  they  meant  us  injustice  when  thej^  so  strenuously  con> 
tended  for  that  basis,  and  of  coarse  we  were  ri^ht  on  that  question.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  they  tliink  that  we  should  be  "  secure,"  then  what  do  tJiey  concede  to  us,  when 
they  offer  us  the  Senate  ?  They  will  doubtless  disclaim,  as  they  may  trulj|r  disclaim, 
all  idea  of  intentional  injustice,  and  then,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  in  oflering 
us  the  Senate,  they  offer  us  no  more  than  they  themselves  beUeve,  we  full]^  enjoyed 
before.  Is  not  this  a  perfectly  original  idea  of  a  compromise  ?  a  comnromise  which 
neither  concedes  nor  abandohs  any  thing  whatever ! !  Nay  more.  A  compromiue 
which  proposes  to  ^ive  us,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  total  abandonment  of  our  political 

{irinciples  and  political  power  also,  security  for  our  property,  against  unjust  or  unwise 
egislation ;  a  compromise  which  exacts  every  thing  from  us,  and  gives  us  no  mors 
than  belongs,  of  absolute  right,  to  every  human  being  in  the  world  .^  It  is  from  this 
view  of  the  subject,  that  I  have  repeatedly  refused  to  debate  the  ferine  nf  this  propo- 
sition. I  can  never  recognise  it  as  a  compromise  at  all.  And  surely.  Sir,  no  better 
reason  can  be  required  than  is  here  presented,  for  refusing  note,  a  measure  which  ap- 
peared so  plausible,  before  its  own  friends  had  stripped  it  of  its  disguise.  When  we 
claimed  the  Senate  and  struggled  to  gain  it,  we  considered  it  of  value,  because  ws 
believed  that  it  would  give  us  political  power ;  and  then  it  was  refused  to  us.  And 
now  it  is  offered  to  us,  and  it  is  insisted  that  we  are  bound  to  take  it,  aAer  gentlemen 
have  proved  to  us  that  it  gives  no  power  at  all ;  that  they  never  intended  thai  U 
should  give  any  tiling  more  than  "  security,"  and  that  even  in  point  of  "  security,'' 
it  gives  us  no  more  than  we  had  without  it  Under  these  circumstances  the  gentle- 
man from  Loudoun  may  measure  the  reasonableness  of  his  expectations,  by  his  own 
estimate  of  our  intelligence  and  watchfulness. 

The  final  question  was  now,  at  length,  put  on  agreeine^  to  Mr.  Gordon's  compio- 
mise,  and  decided  in  the  aflinnative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows  : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Ches- 
terfield, GKles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nichobs, 
Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolpk, 
Leigh  of  Halifiix,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Henderson,  Com, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macns, 
Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Bnuich,  Townet, 
Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynss, 
Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 55. 

AbM—Messra.  Ander8<m,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coj,  Moors, 
B«»rne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitthugh,  Osboms,  Powell,  Griggs,"MaKm  rf 
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Cabell  and  Stoait— 41. 

So  the  Convention,  hj  a  majority  of  fourteen  votes,  decided  to  adopt  the  fbUowinff 
amngeroeot  on  the  subject  of  representation  in  the  Legislature,  viz:        ' 

"  ^^«?^»  That  the  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deleintes  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

"  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen east  of  those  Mountains : 

"  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers,  of  whom  twentv-nme  shaU  be  elected  from  the  district  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Moontams;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Kdire; 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  tlSrty-four  thence  below.** 

The  Convention  then  adjourned— <at  near  five  o'clock.) 


MONDAY,  DxcxMBXR  21,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Welsh  of  the  Baptist  Church.  r    j        j 

The  Convention  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

The  first  resolution  was  read  as  follows  : 

**JUsoltfed,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
remd  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively.'* 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  (the  plan  of  Mr.  Gordon  having  been  adopt- 
ed on  Saturday,  which  in  effect  supersedes  it.) 

Mr.  Doddridge  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  taken  as  follows : 

j9ye»— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of 
Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler.  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Mason  of  S6uthampton,  TVezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leiffh  of 
Hahfitz,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyally  Prentis, 
Crrigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates, 
NeaJe,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 49. 

Abe* — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Comnan.  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh.  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke.  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George, 
McMillan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Matheyra,  Offlesby, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Sunmiers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell  and  Stuart— 44. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows  : 

<'  Resolved,  That  a  Census  of  the  population  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning the  representation,  should  be  taken  in  the  year  1631,  the  year  1845,  and 
thereafter  at  least  once  in  every  twenty  years." 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Patrick,  moved  to  amend  this  resolution  by  substituting  the  following : 

<*  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future  equalization  of  representation^  the  Legis- 
latore  shall,  in  the  year  1840,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  make  provision  by  law 
for  ascertaining  the  whole  number  of  qualified  voters  within  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  shall  apportion  the  representation  among  the  four  districts  following,  to  wit : 
First,  The  country  west  of  the  Alleghany.  Second,  The  countrv  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Blue  Ridge.  Third,  The  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  tide- 
water; and  Fourth,  The  country  thence  below,  according  to  the  number  of  qualified 
voters  contained  in  each  district  respectively :  and  shall,  in  distributing  the  members 
to  which  each  of  said  districts  shall  be  entitled,  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  at  least  one 
member  to  each  county:  Provided^  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall 
never  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty,  nor  that  of  the  Senate,  thirty-six." 

Blr.  Stuart,  not  wishing  to  brine  on  the  discussion  at  this  time,  moved  to  lay  this 
mmendment  on  the  table.  He  had  offered  it,  he  said,  as  presenting  a  scheme  for  fu- 
ture apportionment ;  and  he  hoped  that  other  gentlemen,  having  propositions  intended 
to  efifect  the  same  object,  would  bring  them  forward,  that  the  Convention  might  have 
the  whole  field  before  them. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  should  vote  to  lay  the  gentleman's  resolution  on  the  table,  but 
candor  required  him  to  apprise  the  mover,  that  he  should  vote  against  taking  it  up 
agmin.    If  the  gentleman  mid  not  made  the  motion,  he  should  have  made  it  himself. 
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After  the  very  decided  vote  of  Saturday,  any  attempt  to  bring  up  that  mljeet  wioy 
oould  tend  only  to  mischief. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Summers  said  he  had  voted  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  but  ba  ihanld 
vote  to  take  it  up  whenever  the  mover  should  think  it  advisable.  He  ezpriascA  bis 
hope  of  some  arrangement  yet  beings  eone  into,  in  relation  to  a  futore  appiiiliuniMit 
of  represenUtion.  When  that  hope  should  forsake  him,  all  expectatioii  of  good  frona 
this  Convention  would  depart  witn  it. 

He  moved  the  printings  of  the  amendment,  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 

The  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  resolutions  were  then  read  as  follows : 

*<  Resolvedf  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  continue  to  be  ezerciaed  br  all  wbo 
now  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution :  Provided,  That  no  penon  ahaU  vote  kf 
virtue  of  his  freehold  only,  unless  the  same  shall  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  at  ]«aaft 
dollars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  be  required  by  law ;  and 
shall  be  extended,  let,  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  tnth 
dent  therein,  above  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  poaaeaaed  fiir  ax 
months,  or  who  has  acquired  by  marriage,  descent  or  devise,  a  freehold  ertata,  a*> 
sessed  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such 

assessment  shall  be  required  by  law :  2d,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in 
remainder  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be  doUan : 

3d,  or  who  shall  own,  and  have  possessed  a  leasehold  estate,  with  the  evidence  of  tide 
recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  which  shall  be  v&- 
expireci,  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  dollars :  4th,  or  who  for  twelve  mooths 

next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  afiunily  within4he  county,  city, 
borouj^h  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  be«o  •»•, 
sessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  jemip 
and  actually  paid  the  same  :  Frotided,  nevertheless j  That  the  Right  of  Soffiaga  siiall 
not  be  exercised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  iKm- 
commissioned  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  ths  United  SUies,iaar 
by  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  offence,  nor  by  citizens  bom  withoot  lbs 
Commonwealth,  unless  thev  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election  at  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  two  years  preceding  the  said 
election,  in  the  county,  city,  borough  or  election  district,  where  they  shau  ofier  to 
vote,  (the  mode  of  proving  such  previous  residence,  when  disputed,  to  be  nresciibsd 
by  law,)  and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of  the  quahfications  abcrr* 
enumerated. 

"  Restated,  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  of  this  State  ought  to  bs 
neitlier  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  the  classification  of  iU  membeia  changed* 

"  Resolved,  That  the  number  of  members  in  tlie  House  of  Delegatea  ought  to  bs 
reduced,  so  that  the  same  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  nor  more  tfaaa 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  ^ 

**  Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this 
State,  who  is  not  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

"  Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Hoose  cf  Dele- 
gates of  this  State,  who  is  not  at  least  twenty>five  years  of  age. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  provided,  that  in  all  elections  for  members  of  ttthar 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  election  of  all  officera  which  may  bs  in- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  jointly,  or  in  either  sepsimlelj, 
with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  their  own  officers,  the  votes  should  bs  mm 
openly  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot" 

These  resolutions  having  been  already  acted  upon,  were  passed  by. 

The  thh  resoluUon  was  then  read  as  follows : 
«.«Lk11  !f '  '^^''^  •""?  J"*''  f^**"  ^  compelled  to  firequent  or  support  any  i«UgkM» 
wn^.TlH^inl  ^"u'lJi"'^^  whatsoever;  nor  sliall  be  enforced,  retained, iolestodsc 
nnmtn.  1  ?  v'^J^^^^  ^.'»  '^^^  ^^"^^  otherwuHs  suffer  on  account  of  his  lehgloss 
opinions  or  be hef ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to       ' 


tain  their  opmions  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  noi 
enlarge  or  oltect  theur  civil  capacities. 

*'  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  prescribe  any  relieions  test  w^i- 
ever,  nor  to  establish  by  law  any  subordination  or  preference  between  difiarent  seels 
or  denominations,  nor  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  advantages  on  any  one  ssct 
or  denommation  over  others,  nor  pass  anj  law,  requiring  or  aulhonaing  an/  tefigiew 
society,  or  the  people  of  any  district  wfthin  this  Coniiion wealth,  tolev/on XT 
selves  or  others,  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  any  house  for  pnufc  won^ 
^!wt  r***^?  of  any  church  or  ministiy;  but'Siat  it  beift  free  to  ivSy  W«te 
Sr  vaL  .1?  ^f  P^T*"  r  ^'"^  religious  Instructor,  and  to  make  for  WstSw?^ 
notH^J^^J  *">  P^'^*'-  r^^de^l^hou^everl  That  the  foregoC^^SSs  33 

•^•**»«on,  10  be  ehgible  to  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly/' 
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The  quMtion  ww  taken  on  the  first  paragraph,  and  decided  unammoaslr  in  the 
ainmuitiFe.     (And  it  was  so  recorded.)  ^ 

The  question  being  then  put  on  the  second  paragraph, 

Mr.  Hend«non  mored  to  strike  out  the  proriso,  (which  inhibits  the  elecUon  of 
Priests  and  Ministers  of  the  Qoepel  to  the  Legislature.) 

Mr.  H.  put  his  motion  on  the  ground  of  principle.  It  was  a  conviction  of  his  mind 
which  he  could  not  yield  eren  to  the  views  of  his  constituents.  He  considered  such 
exdusioo  directly  at  war  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
resQltttiOQ. 

Mr.  Clopton  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  were  ordered. 
Mr.  Giles,  in  a  short  speech,  pressed  those  two  points,  that  ministers  were  taken 
fiom  aiiMng  the  people  by  the  possession  of  two  important  privUeges :  Ist,  the  license 
to  preach ;  and  2d,  the  exemption  from  military  duty.  This  made  them  a  peculiar  and 
privileged  order.  If  those  privUeges  were  taken  away,  it  might  be  more  fair  to  admit 
tham  to  political  privUeges,  though  on  that  point  he  gave  no  opinion. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  sugrated,  that  these  objections  applied  with  equal  force 
to  justiees  of  the  peace,  and  nobody  contended  for  excluding  them. 
The  question  was  then  taken  by  a^es  and  noes  as  follows : 
i^yes    Me 
ton.  Sunn 
der»— 14. 

JVoes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
torfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  MarshaU,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  WUIiamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  MiUer,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Ran- 
dolph,  Leigh  of  HalUax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Fitiliugh,  Osborne, 
Grigffs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washing- 
ton, Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  MalJiews, 
Ogiesby,  Duncaa,  Laidley,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Taze- 
well, LoyaU,  Prentis,  Gngsby,  CampbeU  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin, 
Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalier,  Joynes. 
Bsjly,  Upriiur  and  Perrin-8L 

So  the  Couvention  refiised  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  which  excludes  ministers  of 
the  Gospd  firom  the  Assembly. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  debate. 
The  10th  andllth  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to  as  follows : 
**  Remdved,  That  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  ought  to  be  passed. 

"  Rttobjedf  That  private  property  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  pubhc  uses,  without 
JQst  compensation.*' 

The  Ixth  resolution  being  read  as  follows : 

**  Retolvedj  That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  but  no 
law  increasing  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  shall  take  effect  untU 
the  end  of  the  next  annual  session  afler  the  said  law  may  have  been  enacted." 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  out  the  word  "  end,"  and  inserting  the 
word  "  commencement."  But  on  a  suf  gestion  by  Mr.  Coalter,  that  the  object  was  to 
prevent  the  Legislature  from  being  under  the  bias  of  an  increased  salary,  when  they 
gave  their  vote, 

He  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  13th  and  last  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

"  12e«ofo«i,  That  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shaU,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shnll 
luive  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  State,  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased  during 
much  term,  except  such  offices  as  may  be  filled  by  elections  by  the  people." 

The  House  agreed  to  the  resolution,  and  thus  completed  its  action  on  the  report  of 
the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  the  foUowing : 

"  lUsolvedi  That  no  member  of  the  Legislature  shall,  during  the  period  for  which 
1m  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  office,  the  appointment  to  which  is 
made  bv  the  Legislature." 

•  Mr.  Morgan  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Scott,) 
because  he  beUeved  its  obvious  tendency  would  be  injurious.  If  the  Assembly  be 
prohibited  firom  appointing  its  own  members  to  office  in  all  cases,  or,  in  other  words. 
u  the  members  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  so  appointed,  they  wUI  be  induced 
bj  law  to  give  the  appointment  to  the  Crovemor,  of  all  the  great  officers  of  State, 
whoee  appointments  shaU  not  be  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  This  would  very  much 
increase  the  Executive  power,  and  from  hope  of  office,  directly  tend  to  make  the  mem- 
ben  of  AMembly  subeervient  to  the  Governor,  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  He  thought 
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th»  p.Mr«r  of  eppolntment  much  «f.r  in  the  huid.  of  the  A«emWy,  Ihui  of  the 

'^l£"l'ummer.  w«  opposed  to  the  ««oh.tion,  .nd  «ked  f»' >|»  ?/" J^  ~«J,_^ 
M,  L8iffh  .uffiTMted  two  obiecUons  to  the  ineMure:    It  would  keepiU  poMM 
.n^iioWtie^S^  offioeeif  i^e  SUte  fi^  entorij.g  U»  Leg-U.»e  UJ1.»-1 
it  would  inioriouehrnurow  the  ground  of  choice  to  fiU  then).  ^.j^,. 

mT  8<Kd  not  «l<Dit  the  foree  of  Iheee  obj«!tion..  He  thought  *•  L«g«fcte» 
— .  in  «nend  the  ro«d  to  poUtical  honore,  and  that  nothing  would  deter  amtaMM* 
;^n'  &oSr°  JJering  i^  Tho':rgh  the  latter 'objecUon  might  be  tn..  m  tl-oiy,  y*m 
practice,  he  thought  the  rule  would  wtek  the  other  way.  .^^  «-»«*  tlM  O- 
Mr  B^vlv ouBMod  the  re«>lution.  He aaid  he  wai  not  dwpoaed  to reatnct  tbeOe- 
».«1  '^mWy^y  manner,  «>  a.  to  prevent  them  from  fifling  the  ojvil  or  BuhMy 
Sffi^^Se  Sti^Sy  the  ap^intmentof  the  meet  capable  men.  ^n  boweT«^ 
ir'w^to  receWe'anV;nZ".nt.to«.office,dj^^^^ 


make 

Sey^^ould  be  willing  to  disqualify  themselves  Irom  noiamg  ™«»  "' "S^^l^^W 
profit,  for  no  other  re£K>u  than  that  the  people  without  sohcitojion,  ^^^^.™Jd 
With  their  confidence  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Ajsembly,  and  ^^  thej  A^ 
awsept  and  aid  in  making  laws.  By  the  institutions  of  Maryhmd,  the  Senate  »  jtectod 
b^^fectors,  for  five  yeSs,  and  during  tliat  period  they  ^^^\r^j;^yj^^^ 
pJintment  under  the-'state.  The  consequence  is,  that  T^'SS^^^J^^JB?^^ 
imd  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  Senate  have  not  been  elected  by  the  electors  of  toe 
people  ;  for,  aU  vacancies  in  that  body  are  filled  by  the  Senators  themsdv«B.Heliad 
often  heard  the  exclusion  of  the  Senators  from  office,  during  the  period  oTtiietr  tffec- 
tion,  complained  of  in  Maryland,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  see  such  rastnetion  mtzo- 

duoed  in  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  -^  a      f^  ii 

The  question  being  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  the  resolution  wasrejected  •■  toiiows : 
jJvM— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Moore,  Beime,  Madison,  ^anard,  Mercer, 
Henderson,  Cooke,  Pendleton,  Duncan,  Scott,  Macrae,  TaxeweU and  BoBepl4^^ 
JVm5— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Bro«- 
nax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  CJopton,  Andersoii, 
Coffman,  Harrison,  WUliamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Smith,  »«iUer,  Barter, 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  if  ™^^f 
Logan,  Venable,  Holladay,  Fitihugh,  Osborne,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naykir, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  CampbeU  of  Washington,  Byars,  Bou;e»  ^y" 
of  CaroUne,  Morris,  Gamett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  CiUpcpcr, 
Green,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigs^y,  CampbeU  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch, 
Townes,  CabeU,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Manoe,  Bates,  Neaie, 
Coalter,  Joynes.  Bavly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 81. 

Mr.  Caropbell  of  Brooke,  moved  the  following:  

"  Resolvedy  That  no  incorporation  for  any^ecclesiastical  or  religious  purpose,  Amu 
ever  be  granted,  or  have  validity  in  this  Commonwealth." 

The  resolution  gave  rise  to  a  debate  almost  the  counterpart  of  that  which  took  plve 
in  Committee.  The  resolution  was  supported  by  the  mover,  on  the  yround  that  re- 
ligious  incorporations  tended  to  build  up  religious  establishments,  anu  had  pruduoed 
those  establishments  in  miniature :  that  religion  needed  no  external  aid,  and  was  i»- 
jured  by  the  alliance  of  wealth,  &c.  &c. 

It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Naylor,  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Bfodnax  and  Mr. 
Stanard,  as  goinff  a  great  deal  too  far  in  the  extent  of  its  terms ;  as  deprivinf^  reli- 
gious societies  of  the  means  of  securely  holding  their  own  property,  as  making  a 
needless  and  unjust  distinction  between  them  and  other  associations;  aabnn^  utterij 
needless  from  the  light  of  the  age,  and  the  utter  averseness  of  every  AmerKan  !*• 
gislature  to  do  any  act  tending  to  build  up  i^ligious  establishments  or  confer  ezolu- 
sive  privileges  on  religious  sects,  &c. 

Mr.  Nicholas  observed,  that  he  agreed  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  raiiliiiinn 
firom  Brooke,  (Mr.  Campbell,)  in  his  views  on  this  subject,  but  he  thought  nis  reaola- 
tion  went  ferther  than  he  could  go  with  him.  He  said,  that  he  had  an  unfeigned 
respect  for  religion,  though  he  feared  he  did  not  possess  as  much  of  it  as  he  oegkt. 
He  ajgfreed  wiOi  the  gentleman  from  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Naylor,)  that  religion  was 
foun£d  on  virtue,  ana  that  both  combined,  were  essential  to  the  {oosperity  of  a  na- 
tion— Government  should  not  give  any  preference  to  one  sect  over  another,  and  ths 
true  way  of  managing  sects  was  to  let  them  alone,  so  fiu-  as  the  Government  was 
concerned.  Each  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  iriipon. 
He  would,  if  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  be  willing  to  incorporate  societies,  eo  as 
to  enable  them  to  hold,  and  protect  their  property  in  their  churches,  and  the  neeesseiy 
apparteaances  thereto ;  but  woukl  not  coosent  to  grant  raeh  inoorporationc  Ibr  hoUiB^ 
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property  generallj.  He  thought  there  were  steong  objectioiis  to  «ich  a  comprehen- 
mve  power.  At  present  a  discretion  was  vested  in  the  Legislature  on  this  subject, 
and  they  had  shewn  no  disposition  to  abuse  it  He  was  disposed,  therefore,  to  leave 
the  subject  as  it  was  placed  by  the  present  Constitution. 

Mr.  firodnaz  was  induced  to  move  by  way  of  amendment,  what  he  had  offered  in 
Committee,  in  relation  to  the  incorporation  of  theological  seminaries,  with  a  proviso 
for  re-modeling  or  revoking  their  charters  at  pleasure.  His  amendment  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  Legislature  shall  have  the  power  of  incorporating  by  law,  trustees  or  direc- 
tors of  any  theological  seminary,  or  other  religious  society,  or  body  of  men  united 
for  dttritable  purposes,  or  the  advancement  of  piety  and  learning,  so  as  to  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  immunities,  in  such  cases,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  deem  expedient  and  proper.  But  the  Legis- 
lature c?  this  State,  during  all  future  time,  shall  possess  the  power  to  alter,  re-model, 
or  entirely  repeal  such  charters  or  act  of  incorporation,  whenever  they  shidl  deem  it 
expedient." 

The  debate  was  terminated  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  that  the  resolution,  toge- 
ther with  the  amendment,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

This  motion  was  carried  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

.^i^et-^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles.  Dromffoole,  Alexander,  MarshaB,  Nicholas,  Anderson,  Cofiinan, 
Harrison,  Baldwin,  JiSinson,  Moore,  fiieime.  Smith,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southamp- 
ton, Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  VenaUe, 
Stanard,  Holladay,  tferoer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason 
of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell, 
Lo^all,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes, 
Caibell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter, 
Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 77. 

JVbe»— Messrs.  Brodnax,  Goods,  Tyler,  Clopton,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Baxter, 
Madison,  Cooke,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  See,  Doddndge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Macrae,  Gcidon  and  Upshur — 19. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  resolution,  as  amended  in  Commitee  of  the  Whole,  was  then  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  chief  Executive  oflice  of  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  be 
vested  in  a  Governor,  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years,  and  to 
be  ineligible  for  three  years  thereafter.  His  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  January  succeeding  his  election,  or  on  such  other  day  as  the  Legislature 
mav  from  time  to  time  designate." 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  therefirom  the  words  "  General  Assem- 
bly," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words,  "  qualified  voters  for  the  most  nume- 
rous branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 

Mr.  Stuart  moved  to  lay  &e  resolution  and  amendment  upon  the  table. 

He  said  he  had  come  to  the  Convention  determined  to  ^ve  the  election  of  Gover- 
nor to  the  Legislature ;  but  the  ouestion  of  future  apportionment  of  representation 
had  a  bearing  on  his  fiinal  determmation ;  if  no  plan  for  future  apportionment  was  to 
be  permitted,  then  he  should  go  for  giving  the  election  of  Governor  directly  to  the 
people. 

-  The  question  of  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
Mentive :  Ayes  47,  Noes  48. 

The,  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Mercer,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

.^yea — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
M*Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Filzhuch,  Hender- 
son, Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Domndson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  B^ars,  Cloyd,  Chapman, 
Mathews,  Oglesby,  Dtmcan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddndge,  Morgan,  Campbell 
of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson, 
Bayly  and  Upshur — 50. 

JVoetf — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claibome,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Lei^h 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms, 
Cramett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis, 
Origsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Massie,  BateS|  NealOi 
Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Perrin — 46. 
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The  qadfltion  then  reearring  on  the  amendment  of  the  Commitlaeytfjaieaded  oo 
motion  of  Mr.  Mercer, 

Mr.  Doddridge  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  taken  awwrfingiy  ta 
follows : 

^yeg — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  CoSman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwm,)irCoy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhogh,  Henderson,  Cb- 
borne,  Ck»oke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Msson  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  ?«a. 
dieton,  Georffe,  M'Mill&n,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Qiapman,  Ma- 
thews, Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  M(»gan,  €«mpb^  rf 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Tbompeon, 
Bayly  and  Upshur— 50. 

Jfoet — Messrs.  Barbour  .(President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  TarlcMr  of  C9ms> 
terfield,  Griles,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  NicholM, 
Jdbjison,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezyant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Lei^ 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,. Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroluie,  MomSy 
Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis, 
Grigsby?  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Massie,  Bates,  NeeJe, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Perrin — 46. 

The  question,  finally,  recurring  on  the  resolution  as  thus  amended, 

Mr.  Doddridge  again  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes.  They  were  taken  and  stood  aa 
follows  :  Ayes  oO,  Noes  46.     [Vote  same  as  above.] 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  LientenantrGoremor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  be.  elected  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  ttnje,  and  for  the  sasM 
term  with  the  Governor." 

The  Committee's  amendment  was  agreed  to :  Ayes  50. 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  resolution  as  amended,  and  to  anb- 
•titute  the  following: 

'*  An  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  be  chosen  by  ionit 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  to  remain  in  office  three  years.  In  case  of  the 
death,  inabili^,  or  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Government,  the  eldest  n 
of  the  Council  shall  act  as  Governor.  Two  members  shall  be  sufficient  to 
quorum.  Their  proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  by  the  m«uw«i« 
present,  (to  any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent,)  and  lay  it  before 
the  General  Assembly  when  called  for  bv  them.  This  Council  may  appoint  their 
own  Clerk,  who  shall  have  a  salary  settled  by  law,  and  shall  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
in  such  matters  as  he  shall  be  directed  by  the  Board  to  conceal.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  from  their  first  appointment,  one  Councillor,  to  be  desi^ated  by  lot,  shall  go  out 
of  office,  and  the  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  by  a  new  election.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  vear,  another  Councillor,  to  be  designated  in  like  manner,  shall  mo  out  of  o^ 
fice,  and  the  vacancy  be  supplied  by  a  new  election :  and  this  rotation  shall  be  coa- 
tinued  in  due  order  annually.  The  Executive  Council  shall  stand  in  the  same  rda- 
tion  to  the  Governor,  as  the  Council  under  the  existing  Constitution,  {ax^  that  tkty 
shall  advise  merely^  and  not  coniroul  him.) 

Mr.  Scott  very  briefly  stated  the  leading  principles  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Leigh  opposed  its  adoption.  He  made  some  remarks  on  the  very  extraordi- 
nary situation  of  the  Convention,  when  the  members  of  a  single  district  (that  of  Al> 
bemarle)  held  the  fate  of  every  measure  in  their  hands,  and  by  mclininsr  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  House,  could  give  an  affirmative  or  ne^tive  vote  of  t£e  Cooventioa 
at  their  pleasure.  Tet,  gentlemen  seemed  just  as  willmg  to  recommend  a  Constitv- 
tion,  if  Its  provisions  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  as  if  the  whole  body  had 
voted  for  tliem.  He  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  gentlemen  who  agieed  witn  him 
and  his  friends,  in  voting  against  the  white  basis,  should  so  fiu*  play  into  the  bands  of 
their  adversaries  on  that  great  question,  as  to  enable  them  to  take  all  other  measorea 
they  desired,  and  none  of  which  they  could  carry  by  their  own  unaided  strengtfa.  Ha 
contended,  that  the  ar^ment  for  such  a  Council  as  Mr.  Scott  proposed,  was,  if  not 
wholly  changed,  greatfy  impaired  by  the  vote  which  had  given  the  election  of  Go- 
vernor to  the  people.  Such  a  Council  would  only  embrou  the  proceedings  of  the 
Executive.  He  should  have  hoped  his  friend  from  Fauquier  would  have  been  the  last 
man  to  propose  a  mere  advisory  Council,  after  that  vote  had  so  materially  changed 
the  state  of^  things.  He  must,  with  whatever  hesitation  or  reluctance,  vote  agavist 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Nicholas  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  therefrom  the  ' 
"  except  that  they  shall  have  power  to  advise  merely,  and  not  to  controol  him." 

Mr.  Scott  declaring,  Uiat  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  break  the  ranks  that  y 


opposed  to  the  white  basis,  consented,  though  with  an  expression  of  relnctanee,  is 
give  up  the  veto,  (the  words  in  Italics,)  and  accept  of  Mr.  Nicholas's  ameadmeat  as 
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Mr.  Claytor  demanded  a  division  of  the  qneetion,  on  atriking  out  and  inaerting,  and 
It  was  divided  aocordin^lj. 

And  the  question  beiDff  on  the  motion  to  strike  oat  the  2d  reaolation,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  replj  to  Mr.  Leigh's  expression  of  surprise  at  the  votes  of  gentle-  * 
men  on  minor  questions,  who  were  opposed  to  the  white  basis,  expressed  in  turn  his 
aarprise,  that  no  vote  could  be  giveu,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  drilling. 
The  gentleman  had  not,  indeed,  yet  pointed  out  who  was  the  Sergeant,  nor  had  he 
particularised  the  troops.  Mr.  S.  vindicated  the  vote  he  had  given  to  put  the  election 
of  Governor  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  had  been  driven  into  that  measure, 
because  all  efforts  to  give  tlie  people  their  due  representation  in  the  Legislature,  had 
been  steadily  resisted;  and  unless  that  was  done,  he  had  toldj^entlemen  he  should 
never  vote  to  give  the  Legislature  the  election  of  Governor.  The  gentleman  had  no 
right  to  expect,  that  the  white  basis  question  was  to  carry  all  other  questions  along 
with  it.  He  spoke  this,  not  in  his  own  defence,  for  he  was  no  deserter  from  that  gen- 
tleman's  side,  but  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  others,  who  had  given  independent  votes. 
All  who  had  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  on  the  question  of  the 
basis,  were  not  therefore  bound  to  vote  with  him  on  every  point  in  the  whole  Consti- 
tution. Many  who  advocated  a  mixed  basis,  had  nevertheless  always  been  in  &vour 
of  the  election  of  Governor  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  that  the  question  was  not  varied  by  having  been  divided ;  for,  as 
the  provisions  in  the  resolution  were  incompatible  with  those  in  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Scott,  all  who  were  in  favour  of  the  latter,  would  of  course  vote  to  strike  out. 
The  election  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  by  the  people,  varied  the  question  as  to  the 
Council.  All  who  wished  for  a  Council,  would  be  for  strikin?  out  that  feature  ef 
course.  Mr.  N.  then  went  into  a  comparison  of  the  expense  or  the  two  plans,  and 
expressed  his  decided  preference  for  that  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Mercer  contended,  that  the  present  motion  should  be  considered  as  in  effect  a 
motion  to  strike  out  and  insert,  and  as  involving,  in  fact,  a  comparison  between  the 
two  plans  proposed.  Much  had  been  said  about  tactics  and  management^  but  he  saw 
no  evidence  of  it.  He  claimed  no  power  over  the  opinions  or  course  of  others,  nor 
did  he  reco^niize  any  such  right  as  existed  in  anv  one  over  his  own.  He  was  for  abol- 
ishing the  Council  altogether,  and  for  electing  the  Grovemor  by  the  people.  He  was 
of  course  opposed  to  striking  out. 

Mr.  Tyler  said  he  had,  after  much  reflection,  broa|rht  himself  to  vote  in  CommitX/6e 
of  the  Whole,  to  abolish  the  Executive  Council.  He  had  not  at  that  time  explained 
his  motives,  believing  he  was  able-satisfactorily  to  account  for  his  course  to  his  own 
constituents.  But  when  he  had  given  that  vote,  it  was  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Governor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  He  saw  no  danger  attending  ther 
plan — he  had  apprehended  nothing  from  the  effect  of  patronage  in  me  hands  ofsucb 
an  Executive.  But,  the  moment  the  election  of  Governor  was  to  be  thrown  into  tb* 
hands  of  the  people,  be  was  led  to  a  very  different  course.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, he  was  opposed  to  increasing,  by  one  iota,  the  power  and  influence  of  that  oflScer. 
If  there  was  the  slightest  infusion  of  what  had  been  denominated,  by  an  eloquent 
member  of  this  body,  "  a  spice  of  Monarchy,"  into  the  nature  of  the  Governor's 
office,  his  election  would  cause  violent  throes  and  convulsions  in  the  State.  The 
plan  became  an  object  worth  striving  for — competitors  would  start  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  great  political  excitement  must  be  the  unavoidable  consequence. 

Mr.  Leigh  would  add  one  word  more  on  the  subject  of  the  Council,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  the  last  he  should  have  to  utter  there  on  that  subject.  When  he  had  first 
bejgun  to  examine  the  Constitution  of  .Virginia,  he  had  had  great  objections  against 
this  feature  of  it;  but,  more  experience  had  convinced  him,  Uiat  instead  of  being  in 
practice  pernicious,  it  was  a  most  valuable  provision  of  political  sagacity.  It  was  this 
experience  which  had  overcome  his  early  prepossessions,  and  the  Council  had  been 
fpeow'me  on  his  esteem  to  the  present  day.  He  should  not  say  any  more  in  favour  of 
it — he  had  already  said  all  he  knew,  and  all  that  he  was  able  to  say  of  it,  when  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Afler  having  bestowed  long,  he  would  not  say  profound 
reflection,  but  certainly  long  and  very  anxious  reflection  upon  the  subject,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  how  the  Gt>vernor  was  to  get  along  witnout  a  Council.  He  sup- 
posed he  was  to  be  aided  by  Heads  of  Departments,  eligible  by  others,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  Executive.  He  asked  gentlemen  to  observe  the  consequence  that  must 
follow,  aAer  the  Council  should  have  been  abolished,  and  the  Executive  power  should 
be  exercised  by  the  Governor  alone.  There  must  be  revision,  immediately,  of  almost 
every  law  in  the  Code— all  the  laws  passed  since  the  revolution,  would  have  to  be 
revised.  The  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  such  a  task,  were  obvious  to  all.  If  tiiere 
were  to  be  Departments,  then,  during  tiie  first  year  after  any  Governor  should  have 
been  elected,  though  he  niieht  be  called  Governor  of  the  State,  the  mind  of  a  Gover- 
nor would  not  be  there.  The  moment  he  got  into  oflice,  the  first  task  he  must  per- 
form, would  be  to  muster  all  the  papers  pertaining  to  the  office,  and  how  long  did 
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gentlemeil  fuppose  it  would  take  any  man  to  get  through  with  snch  a  wmk  aa  tint  ? 
The  worthy  gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleaaants,)  knew  the  truth  of  thia  re> 
presentation.    But,  he  was  to  have  Departments  to  help  him.    There  wis  to  he  a  Se- 
cretary of  State,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — and  what  others  ?    A  Secretary  of  th« 
Nav^,  he  presumed;  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Works,  or  of  Internal  Im- 
provements, probably.    And  gentlemen  were  willing  to  create  all  these,  tor  the  «k« 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Council.     In  reply  to  Mr.  Tyler,  he  said,  that  he  had  ofaaened, 
to  bis  infinite  surprise,  that  that  gentleman  did  vote  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  far 
the  abolition  of  the  Council.     He  was  never  more  surprised  at  any  thing,  after  the 
experience  that  ^ntleman  must  have  had  upon  the  subject.    There  was  one  thing 
attending  the  existing  Council,  which  was  worthy  of  a  thought — he  meant  no  dis- 
respect to  any  gentleman,  who  had  ever  filled  the  office  of  Governor,  when  he  made 
the  remark — ^it  was  this,  that  if  the  Governor  happened  to  be  of  mind  stipenor  in 
vigour  to  that  of  his  Council,  his  mind  would  of  course  practically  direct  eyery  thing; 
but,  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  there  were  in  the  Council  men  greatly  his  superion, 
then  the  strongest  mind  in  the  Council  would  govern.    This  was  the  inevitaUe  oomss 
of  things.    Now,  in  a  Council  of  eight  members,  there  was  a  greater  chance  of  having 
some  able  mind  in  the  Executive  office — and  be  the  strength  of  that  mind  what  it 
would,  the  office  gave  it  oower  for  good  only,  and  none  whatever  for  evil. 

Mr.  Clay  tor  withdrew  his  call  for  a  division  of  the  question. 

And  the  question  being  then  put  on  striking  out  the  second  resolution  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  and  inserting  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  was  taken  by  aiyea 
and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicliolas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Roane,  TViyk>r  of  Carbine, 
-  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Pren- 
tis,  Griffsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Masne,  Bates,  N^ale, 
Rose,  CkMilter,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 48. 

Jfots — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coj, 
Moore,  Beirne,  Smitli,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhufb,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Qtmge^ 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  QgWaby, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddndge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Joynee  and  Bay- 
ly—48. 

So  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  second  resolution  aa  amended  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — ^Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Mctore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Greorge,  M'Millan, 
Campbell  of  Washin^n,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laid- 
ley, Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of 
Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson  Joynes  and  Bayly — 47. 

JVbe5— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Lei^  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  i 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nid 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leich  of 
Haltfhx,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  CanSine, 
Morris,  Gomett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazeweli,  Loynl], 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Maosie,  Bates,  Nenle, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin--48. 

So  the  Convention  refused  to  agree  to  the  resolution. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  DxcEMBER  22, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kerr  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  that  amendment  reported  by  the  Conunsttae  of 
the  Whole  which  proposes  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Resolved**  firom  the  fifth  resolnbea 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  (which  resolution  reads  as  follows,  viz :) 

*<  Besolvedy  That  the  Sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  in  the  Commonwealth  aiiaB 
hereafter  be  elected  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  the  roost  numerous  btinch  of 
the  Legislature." 
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Mr,  TrwMt«il»d  for  the  ajM  and  noes:  tJbey  wm  ordered  by  the  H<^ae,  and 
beiii^  taken,  stood  as  follows :  ^  v»*«i7,  a«u 

*  jfi'f'—^essrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goods,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nichoas, 
Clapton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Ur- 
quhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifex,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  H..lladay,  Meroer. 
Filzhogh,  Gnggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  M.rris,  Garnett.  Clovd 
Chapman   Matiiews,^bour  of  ^  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Loyall,  Pientis 

Gngsby,  Cainpbea^  Bedford,  Brancn,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Massie 
Bates,  Weale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 57. 

Abes-Messrs  Andeison,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beune, 
South,  Baxter,  Henderwn,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick  Naylor 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'MiUan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Ogleeby! 
DuncaQ,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddndge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  WikoB. 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly— 37. 

So  the  House  rejected  the  filth  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

They  also  'concurred  in  the  amendment  which  strikes  out  the  word  ^  Resolyed  " 
firom  the  following  (sixth)  resolution,  viz :  ' 

*<  RetoLoed^  That  the  commissioned  officers  of  militia  companies  be  nominated  to  tb« 
Executive  by  a  majority  of  their  respective  companies." 

The  House  also  agreed  with  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  m  amending  the  seventh 
resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  field  oncers  of  regiments  be  nominated  to  the  Executive  by  a 
majority  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  their  respective  regiments."  By  strikingont 
all  after  the  word  "  Resolved,"  and^inserting  in  heu  thereot  the  following,  vii :  "That 
the  mode  of  appointing  mihtia  officers  ought  to  be  provided  tor  by  law :  rrovided,  ne* 
vertheless,  that  no  officer  below  the  grade  of  a  Brigadier  General  sliould  be  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly." 

The  House  further  agreed  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Resolved"  from  the  eighth  reso- 
lution, which  was  in  the  words  following,  viz : 

"  Resolved,  That  no  pardon  shall  be  granted  In  any  case,  until  ajEler  conviction  or 
judgment." 

TUe  following  additions  having  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  report  of  the  £lxecutive  Committee : 

^  '*  SxcT.  9.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Court  of 
Final  Jurisdiction,  and  Judges  of  such  Inferior  Courts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
estabhshed  by  law,  all  militia  officers  from  the  rank  of  Colonel  inclusive,  the  Trea- 
surer, Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Register  of  the  Land  Ofiice,  and  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. The  Legislature  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers  of  the 
Commonwealth,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  in  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

**  SxcT.  10.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  comitussions,  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  ot  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

"  Sect.  11.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  require  in  writing  the  opinion  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  of  the  Attorney  General,  upon  all  matters  appertaining 
to  tiie  duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  Claiborne  moved  to  strike  out  all  in  the  above  resolutions  which  referred  to  a 
Lieutenant  Governor,  (the  House  having  yesterday  stricken  out  the  resolution  which 
provides  for  such  an  officer.) 

But  before  any  determination  was  had  on  this  motion,  the  resolutions  wers,  at  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Upshur,  laid  for  the  present  upon  the  table. 

The  Omvention  now  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  resolution  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  reads  as  follows,  viz: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organized,  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Council." 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr,  Ptiwell,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Fitzhngh ;  the 
latter  gentleman  stating  that  if  it  did  not  carry,  he  should  ofi*er  the  following  amend- 
nent : 

«♦  There  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Secretary  of  SUte,  and  an  Attorney  General,  who, 
besides  being  the  Constitutional  advisers  of  the  Governor,  shall  discharge  such  other 
duties,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Legislature."  i.  .     « 

Mr.  Scott  insisted  on  his  motion,  being  persuaded  that  a  majority  of  the  House  were 
in  fiivor  of  having  a  Council  in  some  form  :  and  if  those  who  were  for  an  Advisoiy 
Council,  would  unite  with  those  who  preferred  a  veto  on  tlie  Governor,  they  could 
carry  a  Council  that  would  be  better  than  none.    Alter  some  farther  conversation  b*- 
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tween  Messrs.  Scott,  Powell,  Fitzhugh  and  Doddridge,  the  ques^on  on  Uyiag  the  re- 
solution upon  the  table,  was  decided  by  ayes  %"<^.»oo8*8  follows:  ^^ 
^i,c5-Messr8.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  °*  <^^;^^f'^^^4i  ^T^  W^SST 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodna:c,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  <><>ode,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Wu«n, 
Mason  of  Soathampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph  L«»g^  «  ™^» 
Loiran,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  "I^ylor  of  Caroline,  Motm, 
G^nett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  TazeweU,  LotbU,  P~ti«, 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  iXMttM-, 
Joynes,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 47.                                            ,,      .         nr.,v  d  \j 

ivbc«— Messrs.  Marshall,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Ilarnron,  WillianMcm,  »■»• 
win,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hendenon, 
Osborne,  Cwke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  r«r 
dleton,  George,  M'Millan,  CanipbeU  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ma- 
thews, Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Cam^ellflf 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  CaboU,  MarUn,  Stoait, 
Thompson  and  Bayly — 49. 

So  the  House  refused  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table.  .   «      j 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  and 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Council,"  and  insert  as  fettowm : 

"  There  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  an  Attorney  Geneiail,  wbo, 
besides  being  the  ConsUtutional  advisers  of  the  Governor,  shall  discharge  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Scott  demanded  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting;  and  it 
was  thereu[>on  divided  accordingly :  and  being  first  put  on  striking  out, 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  that  his  former  prediction  was  now  verified ;  for  a  plan  was  pto- 
posed,  which,  while  it  was  not  so  efficient  as  that  of  the  existing  Council,  was  e^uaOy, 
if  not  more  expensive.  The  Attorney  General  was  at  present  the  Constftational  ad- 
viser of  the  Governor^  on  all  law  questions:  if  he  was  to  do  more  than  this,  lie  must 
he  paid  for  it;  and  besides,  his  official  duties  occupied  his  whole  time.  As  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  he  could  not  speak  with  certainty,  as  he  did  not  know  what  his  fixnc- 
tions  were  to  be.  If  he  was  to  be  a  mere  subordinate  of  the  Governor,  a  aort  of  clejik, 
whom  the  Governor  could  command,  he  would' be  the  last  person  fit  to  be  entnuited 
witli  the  duty  of  bein^  his  official  adviser. 

This  officer  must  have  a  salary ;  and  here  was  more  expense  to  be  encountered. 
Besides,  there  must  be  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  What  was  to  be  done  sboold  the 
Grovemor  die  or  be  sick  ?  Gentlemen  would  have  that  case  provided  for  by  the  Le^iriar 
ture  :  Here,  then,  was  to  be  an  organic  law,  which  provided  no  certain  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  Government.  The  Constitution  was  to  omit,  altogether,  an  officer,  es- 
sential to  tlie  continuance  of  any  Government  at  all.  When  was  the  Le^latore  to 
make  this  provision  P  When  the  emergency  happened  the  Legislature  miglit  not  be 
in  session.  They  must  at  last  have  a  Lieutenant  Governor}  and  he  must  have  a  saiaiy, 
and  no  small  one. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  declined  arguing  a  question,  which  had  been  already  so  fully  discnsaed. 
As  to  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  meant  him  to 
do  the  duty  of  tlie  present  eight  Councillors.  And  in  relation  to  filling  the  place  ef 
the  Governor,  in  case  of  his  death  or  inability,  that  duty  mijrht  be  devolved,  on  eitf 
tlie  President  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  or  the  T 
tary  of  State  might  act  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  that  this  feature  of  the  Constitution  had  been  sustained,  with 
an  earnestness  of  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  object.  Since  the  pleasure  of  tins 
body  had  been  manifested  to  be,  to  look  to  the  people,  as  the  source  of  the  ExecuCiv* 
authority,  this  efibrt  had  been  renewed  with  fresh  viffour.  But,  he  begged  gentle- 
men to  recollect,  that  if  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  could ^  entrusted 
without  a  controlHng  Council  over  him,  a  Governor,  oommg  directly  from  theboaoa 
of  the  people,  might  surely  be.  The  change,  in  this  respect,  so  fkr  from  fumishing  am 
argument  for  retaining,  was  the  strongest  argument  for  abolishing,  the  Council  ate- 
gether. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  that  a  Council  was  indispensable  to  a  new  €U>vermir,  «•■ 
acquainted  with  tlie  details  of  office,  he  quoted  the  example  of  the  General  Gtrw^n- 
ment,  and  referred  especiallj^  to  the  present  Executive,  who  had  no  Council  anmad 
him  that  had  been  for  vears  in  tlieir  places  to  instruct  him,  yet  whose  admlnistralisa 
was  proceeding  with  alacrity  and  with  the  general  satisfaction  and  confidence  of  tbs 
people.  It  had  not  been  found  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  Council  to  teach  As 
incoming  President  his  duty ;  and  yet  that  was  a  far  more  arduous  and  extensive  dmSw 
than  that  of  a  Governor  of  Virginia.  Experience,  then,  on  which  gentlemen  r^sd 
so  absolutely  as  a  guide,  was  here  all  against  tliem:  and  went  to  shew  there  w«i  as* 
the  least  necessity  for  tliis  incubus  upon  the  State.  The  proposed  Council  would  nfeUB 
the  present  sei  vices  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  which,  of  course,  genUemen  vtmld 
not  object ;  and  it  gave  the  Governor  an  additional  officer  to  do  the  duties  now  per^ 
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Aimed  by  the  eight  Counciilora  and  their  Clerk.  If  the  Governor  needed  rtill  more 
light,  the  ComiDohwealth  was  open  to  him :  all  the  intelligence  of  the  State  could  be 
consulted  :  and  if  that  were  too  little,  after  all,  as  a  last  rerort,  Skocka  HUl  remained 
ready  to  curect  his  course,  as  he  presumed  it  had  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  Alexander  said,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  change,  on  this  occasion, 
the  vote  he  had  given  when  this  subject  was  before  under  consideration.  Through 
oil  the  coarse  of  his  Legislative  experience,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  had 
^  never  witnessed  such  proceedings  as  had  marked  this  body,  especially  during  the  last 
two  days.  He  firmly  believed  that  no  political  body  had  ever  done  more  to  destroy 
the  principles  of  free  Government  than  this  Convention.  (Here  Mr.  Alexander  was 
renunded  by  the  Chair  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  reflect  upon  the  course  pursued  by 
the  body.)  Mr.  A.  said  he  meant  no  injurious  reflection ;  but  what,  said  he,  do  we 
find.?  On  one  day  propositions  that  have  been  maturely  considered,  are  deliberately 
decided  on ;  and  the  very  next  day  the  decision  is  wholly  reversed.  Yet  It  was  said 
there  were  no  tactics — no  management — no  manoeuvre.  He  had  come  to  the  Con- 
vention not  for  the  purpose  of  acting  with  any  party,  or  advancing  any  mere  party  in- 
terests ;  he  had  come  to  be  governed  by  what  was  wise  and  just,  to  make  a  Constitu- 
tion that  would  prove  acceutable  to  the  people  by  its  own  merits.  With  the  gentle- 
man firpm  Loudoun,  he  could  say,  if  there  were  any  objects  which  he  had  come  to  ob- 
tain in  preference  to  others,  they  were  these  two—to  oontinu«^  th*  •leotion  of  Gover- 
nor as  it  was  provided  for  by  the  existing  Constitution,  and  to  abolish  the  Executive 
Council.  But  since  it  had  been  determmed  that  the  Governor  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  people,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resort  to  every  means  of  counteracting  an  abuse  of 
Executive  power.  He  had  tlmu^bt  that  while  the  general  provisions  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution exhibited  tlie  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  in  distributing  power  so  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  effecting  good  only,  and  not  evil,  that  in  the  very  difficult  problem  of  an 
Executive,  they  had  partially  failed.  He  had  wished  for  an  Executive  that  could  do 
aio  more  than  nilfil  the  legblative  will  and  further  the  legitimate  ends  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  thought  that  such  a  Crovernor  needed  no  Council  to  control  him,  but 
should  be  left  to  nis  naked  responsibility.  But  now  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  the 
^estion. 

There  was  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  which  had  always 
impressed  him  with  great  force.  When  that  gentleman  was  asked  how  it  happened 
that  in  the  early  formation  of  the  Federal  Government,  ^ntlemen  from  the  South 
obtained  such  an  undue  degree  of  influence,  he  replied  mat  there  was  no  secret  in 
the  matter  nor  any  mystery  about  it :  the  solution  was  easy :  the  Southern  members, 

frenerally,  had  come  to  that  Convention  acting  on  virtuous  principles,  and  that  so 
ong  as  that  continued  to  be  the  case,  they  preserved  a  moral  force  and  power,  which 
was  strongly  felt ;  but  that  it  would  be  lost,  so  soon  as  they  came  to  act  on  local  and 
selfish  considerations,  regarding  only  the  geographical  lines,  which  senarated  them 
firora  others.  The  truth  and  wisdom  of  his  remark,  had  for  some  time  been  veriiied 
ktj  the  state  of  thincrg,  in  the  General  Government ;  and  it  seemed  likely,  in  a  short 
tune,  to  be  verified  by  tlie  condition  of  their  own  State. 

Mr.  A.  said,  he  had  not  risen  to  make  a  speech;  but  merely  to  explain  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  should  act,  and  with  a  view  to  justify  himself  to  the  House  and  to 
[na  constituents,  who  knew  the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  left  them. 

Mr.  Mercer,  after  expressing  his  great  respect  for  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken 
liis  seat,  regretted  that  he  should  have  insinuated  that  any  management  or  tactics  had 
been  resorted  to  in  obtaining  the  vote  of  yesterday  giving  the  election  of  Governor 
to  the  people :  nothing  was  easier  than  to  account  for  that  vote.  The  parties  at  first 
had  Iteen  nearly  equally  divided  in  sentiment  on  that  point :  but  some  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  body  by  the  resignation  of  members,  amon?  these  his  venerable 
eelleague,  (the  cause  of  whose  withdrawal  from  that  body,  he  felt  assured  every  mem-  * 
ber  of  it  united  with  him  in  deploring)  and  their  successors  in  some  cases  differed  in 
their  views. 

Mr.  M.  then  referred  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Federalist,  as  to  placing  the  Legislative 
and  £lxecntive  bodies  on  the  same  foundation,  and  keeping  them  independent  of  each 
odier  in  their  own  sphere.  He  was  surprised  that  no  gentleman  had  availed  himself 
of  the  masterly  argument  on  the  subject  of  a  plural  Executive  which  was  contained 
in  the  70th  number  of  Publius :  it  was  perfectly  conclusive,  and  had  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  Executive  Council  in  New  York,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  It  was 
easy  to  explain  the  vote  of  yesterday — all  the  propositions  which  had  been  considered 
-were  in  some  degree  dependant  propositions  j  and  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell,)  who  never  uttered  a  thought  that  had  not  great  weight,  was 
perfectly  correct,  when  he  had  insisted  on  this  very  ground,  that  the  whole  of  those 
propositions  should  be  placed  within  the  view  of  the  Committee  at  the  same  time.  If 
any  machinery  had  been  employed  in  effecting  the  vote  in  reference  to  the  election 
of  Governor,  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  He  never  had  (he  declared  it  before  Heaven,) 
voted  at  any  time  with  a  view  to  make  any  proposition  odious  to  its  supporters.  When 
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he  wai  pttmttd  to  TOte  in  Congrws  for  aiMin g  th«  mokwei  tax  to  ^  ttrii;  witfc  « 
Tiew  to  make  the  bUl  odious  to  «ew  Englwid,  he  had  utterly  reftiaed  to  do  •• :  and 
BOoh  ahould  ever  be  his  course.  ,     .    ,  ^      ^  . 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  for  some  time  past,  he  had  every  day  become  wn%  and 
nore  convinced,  that,  from  whatever  cause,  this  body  was  utterly  incapacttHvd  lor 
the  performance  of  the  duty,  which  had  been  devolved  upon  it  by  the  people.  Uave 
seen,  said  Mr.  R.  with  pain  and  grief,  that  our  proceedin£B  are— in  my  view  faue- 
ditable  to  ourselves,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealtli.  {Boa 
the  Chair  reminded  Mr.  R.,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  order  to  make  any  refleclkM 
on  the  proceedings  of  tlie  body.]  Mr.  R.  resumed.  I  do  not  reflect  opon  the  bcdf : 
I  have  all  proper  respect  for  it :  but  I  will  take  leave  to  say— (under  the  correct 
always,  of  the  Chair,  and  of  the  House) — that  if  the  various  schemes  and  prnyect»- 
(I  apeak  of  them  as  in  their  present  inchoate  state) — which  have  been  broiif  ht  <b^ 
ward  in  lltts  AssemUy,  and  there  are  more,  1  believe,  now  in  embryo,  ahall  be  finally 
rasolvvd  upon— a  deeper  wound  will  have  been  inflicted  on  the  cansa  and  priaciplcs 
ef  11^  Government,  than  has  been  given  to  that  cause  and  those  principles  sums  Iks 
days  of  the  French  National  Convention.  1  say  it  deliberately.  1  was  in  hopes  that 
before  now  some  gentleman  would  have  moved  an  adjournment  sine  die.  Sir,  what 
have  we  seen  ?  What  a  mass  of  projects  has  been  offered— considered— rtyetod 

n-considered re^-mdoplBd^  and  then  scouted.     If  you  had  gone  thnmgh  tte  Con- 

mon wealth,  parish  by  parish,  and  taken  the  proposals  of  every  old-field  school,  yo« 
oould  not  have  collected  such  a  heterogeneoua  mass — such  a  monstroua  ianago.  as  ws 
see  gravely  proposed  to  us,  by  those,  who,  if  they  are  statesmen,  should  better  hsva 
digested  theur  own  tbonghto,  and  not  presented  them,  in  their  crude,  undigested  slate, 
for  our  adoption.  1  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  by  way  of  giving  th<*  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  my  old  friend  and  fellow-labourer  from  Mecklenbuiir,  (3fr.  iiiejtan* 
der.)  Sir,  we  are  daily  losing  the  confidence  of  the  pc^ople :  sod  deserredJy  loamn  it. 
What  did  we  hear  about  the  shocking  anomaly  of  the  County  Courts  filling  their  ows 
vacancies  ?  When  we  allow  two  of  our  members  to  return  a  third— «nd  then  a  fourth— 
and  then  a  fifth— till  not  a  ahred  will  be  left  of  the  body  chosen  by  the  people :  wa 
■hall  become  a  self^reated  Assembly,  which  neither  possesses,  nor  haa  a  right  Is 
challenge  the  confidence  of  the  people.  In  every  respect  in  which  I  kiok  at  tftie  cJm- 
raoter  and  composition  of  this  body,  it  is  obvious,  the  people  cannot  confide  in  it.  I 
declare  it  openly :  and  the  aooner  we  return  to  those  who  aent  us,  re  i^fetUt,  the  Wt* 
tar.  1  will  agree,  before  we  take  such  a  step,  to  remedy  those  evils  which  are  Bsat 
complained  of.  I  will  consent  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  House  of  DeJegatea  oaa- 
half,  and  let  each  county  aend  one  Delegate,  instead  of  two.  I  will  ccnseat  Is  re- 
duce the  Executive  Council  to  half  ito  present  number.  I  will  vote  te  relieve  the 
Commonwealth  from  a  burden,  by  removing  unworthy,  alothful,  and  ineapdtle  Jodges 
fitmi  their  seats.  This  will  satisfy  the  public.  But,  going  on  aa  we  do,  it  is  imposai- 
ble — with  this  lean,  staggering,  rickety  majority — tumbling  from  aide  to  nde,  avar  to 
eoncoct  any  thing  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  tha  good  ] 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  question  on  striking  out  waa  now  put,  and  carried  withovt  a  count. 

So  the  House  struck  out  the  words,  "  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  1 
tiveCouncU."  r  tr  j 

The  question  then  recnrring  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  amendment, 

Mr.  Summers  aaked  for  the  ayes  and  noea. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nicholas  on  the  sahiiss  af  tfao 
TOoposed  officers,  observed  that  there  aeemed  to  be  something  in  the  ataMsphare  cif 
this  cit^r,  which  occasioned  great  alarm  on  the  subject  of  salanea.  As  Joiv  m  6ia  oJd 
Councd  was  sustained,  with  its  eight  salaried  Councillors,  not  a  wani  waa  heaid  oa 
the  street.  To  meet,  in  part,  the  difficulty  about  expenaes,  he  suggnlcd  ihe  Mk>»> 
toon  of  a  plan  long  practised  in  Pennsylvania,  by  devolving  the  dotMs  of  the  Gorer^ 
nor,  m  case  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  on  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Wt  Iha 
salary  continue  to  the  end  of  what  would  have  been  the  Govemor'a  term.  In  tha 
course  of  forty  years,  but  one  such  caae  had  occurred  in  Pennsylvania ;  which  wm 
on  the  death  of  Governor  Miffliu,  when  tha  office  was  filled  by  Mr.  Word  of  Ptato> 
burg.  A  similar  case  had  once  happened  in  Ohio,  when  Othni^  Lacar  filled  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  D.  explained  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  8tate,  to  consist  in  iagisl«M» 
all  the  official  acto  of  the  KxecuUve  Department,  in  preserving  the  papeia,  wmA  oS^ 
ing  the  seal  of  State,  d^.  So  fiu-  as  expense  was  coMemed,  the  prepaaad  nlaa  w^M 
be  a  relief  to  the  Treasury,  while  the  duties  of  the  department  wimld  be  simptfad. 
*^S^^  .fJl^^W^^.  ^  ^^-  ^^^^  «i»t  if  the  AUoniey  Genera]  was  toVvsda 
tbe  Consutmional  adviser  of  the  Governor  in  all  matters  of  Sute,  it  vouhl  ba  ■»► 
d^U^«rii!^ll^'^u^'"  ^n^^  o^  a  Deputy  Attorney  General,  to  parlbna  *• 
of  ^  Co^ef^tK  ^^'  "•'^  Secwtoiy  of  Sute  was  to  bi  meioly  tha  p^MiKCIsih 
Ss^o^ZL  ^*°"T,'^*°'^  He  submitted  the  question,  whathwTthaOaikrf 
^•Cotta<Hl  was  a  proper  Constit«tiia»ladvisaribrthrQ0v^      Tha««^>^ 
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tiet  which  made  him  a  good  Cleric,  unfitted  hira  to  be  a  good  CotmcUlor,  and  vice 
versa^-he  would  either  be  a  bad  Clerk  or  a  bad  ConnciUor.  The  buuneas  of  a  Se- 
cretary of  State  was  to  think — not  to  write — not  to  fold  and  endorse  and  file  papers. 
The  same  argument,  to  a  certain  extent,  apphed  to  the  Ajttorney  General.  If  he  de^ 
voted  himself  to  affairs  of  State,  he  mtwt  give  up  his  professional  duties.  Mr.  L. 
scouted  the  idea  of  any  saving  of  expense  by  the  new  arrangement — ways  snd  means 
would  always  be  found  to  dispose  of  the  revenue.  If  the  whole  debt  of  the  United 
States  was  paid,  the  same  revenue  would  still  be  exacted  from  the  people,  and  spent 
in  some  shape.  The  Governor's  salary  must  be  increased  with  his  duties — so  must 
those  ef  the  Heads  of  Departments.  If  gentlemen  would  command  mind,  they  most 
pay  for  mind.  They  did  not  want  a  mere  ri^ht  hand,  with  a  pen  in  it,  and  an  ink- 
stand before  it.  He  expressed  surprise,  that  Mr.  Mercer  should  have  alluded  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Council  in  New  York.  Was  it  possible  that  gentleman  did  not  know 
that  they  had  had  two  Councils  in  New  York — a  Council  of  revision,  and  a  Council 
of  appointment .'  And  could  he  suppose  they  had  any  analoffy  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  Virginia  ?  Their  name  was  the  only  point  of  resemblance.  The  Council 
of  appointment  had  been  abolished,  because  it  was  corrupt — and  the  Council  of  re- 
vision, because  it  had  rejected  some  popular  law.  He  denied,  that  the  argtunent  in 
the  Federalist  had  any  application  at  all  to  such  a  Council  as  that  of  Virginia.  It 
contained  genecal  reflections  merely.  The  gentleman  had  called  that  book  his  poli- 
tical bible,  and  said  it  was  almost  the  onlv  book  on  politics  he  had  ever  read,  (a  short 
catalogue  indeed ;)  but,  he  would  remind  the  gentleman  of  what  he  had  himself  said 
of  that  work — ^that  it  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  not  of  a  judge— being 
intended  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. But,  would  any  have  the  Executive  of  Viivinia  like  that  of  the  United  States  ? 
Kentucky  had  made  the  experiment,  and  tasted  the  consequences.  Was  Virginia 
seeking  to  form  an  Executive  adapted  to  manage  the  foreign  relations  of  a  great  na- 
tion? Was  an  instrument  to  be  formed  in  the  same  way,  no  matter  what  end  it  was 
to  answer  ?  Would  they  attempt  to  shave  a  gentleman  with  a  broad-axe,  or  with  the 
gniUottne  ?  U  mij^ht,  indeed,  be  the  very  best  mode,  as  the  gentleman  would  never 
want  shaving  again.  So  these  gentlemen  were  for  applying  the  axe  to  the  neck  of 
the  State  Government. 

Mr.  L.  said,  I  am  not  going  to  say  any  thing  more  about  the  Executive  Council. 
Ood  help  me !  I  sometimes  think  I  am  labourmg  under  a  partial  insanity,  and  that 
this  must  be  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  it  runs.  I  hear  the  evils  of  tms  Council 
talked  of,  and  that  not  by  the  enemies  of  the  principle— not  by  those  who  are  infusuig 
a  spice  of  Monarchy  into  the  Government — but  by  men,  for  whose  judgment  1  have 
the  highest  respect,  and  who  dmw  their  notions  from  observation  and  experienoe. 
What  those  evils  are,  1  have  yet  to  learn — errors  there  will  be— occasional  mstances 
of  the  prevalence  o£  passion — this  I  am  not  going  to  deny.  But,  when  we  shall  get 
a  Government  tliat  is  exempt  fmm  all  error  m  every  one  of  its  acts,  then  we  shall  be 
in  that  liappy  condition,  wnich  none  ever  expect  to  see  but  the  Utopians — and  they 
only  when  they  sliall  have  made  men  different  from  what  they  arc — and  then  they 
will  find  that  they  are  as  inferior  in  their  schemes  of  Government,  to  those  who 
framed  our  Constitution,  as  they  will  find  themselves  in  remodelling  the  nature  of 
man  to  Grod  Almighty,  who  mac(e  the  human  heart  and  mind.  Sir,  1  Mn  reminded  of 
what  the  devoted  Griiffith  said  to  Catherine,  the  Queen  of  Henry  8th—**  men's  evil 
actioas  Uve  in  brass — their  virtues  we  write  in  water" — and  when  the  Executive 
Coaneil  shall  be  dead  and  gone,  and  cold  in  the  j^ve,  tlie  gentleman  from  Loudoun — 
Ao— bat  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  will  wish  it  to  have  such  a  Chronicler  of  its 
living  actions  as  poor  Griffith. 

Mr.  Upshur  now  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  by  substituting 
the  following : 

'*  Ksssbsc^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  an  Executive  Council  or  Council  of  State, 
consisting  of  four  Councillors,  to  be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature.  One  firom  the  district  west  of  the  Alleghany ;  one  from  the  district  of 
the  Valley ;  one  from  the  district  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  head  of  tide  water, 
and  one  from  the  district  between  the  head  of  tide  water  and  the  ocean ;  who  shall 
choose  annuallv,  out  of  their  own  number,  a  President,  who  shall  act  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  ;  and  in  all  respects  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor,  or  perform 
tike  same  duties,  as  the  existing  Council  of  State  hold  and  perform.  Two  members 
shall  form  a  quorum,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  the  Governor  shall 
have  the  casting  vote." 

Mr.  U.  said,  the  scheme  was  not  yet  carried  out  into  all  its  details — ^but  he  offered 
it,  to  tiv  the  sense  of  tlie  House  as  to  its  important  features. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  regret  at  seeing  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  State 
brought  into  any  plan  as  connected  with  pohttcal  arrangements.  He  feared  the  prao* 
taeal  effect  of  tnis  would  be  to  confirm  forever  those  local  divisions,  and  prodttoa  a 
spirit  of  separate  and  rival  interest  among  the  people  inhabiting  them.    He  objected 
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to  a  CouncU,  which  would  iink  the  Governor  so  far,  as  to  leave  him  lea  power  than 
a  high  Councillor.     He  denied  the  charge  of  wishing  to  form  a  Govemmeni  without 
ajiy  guide  of  experience — and  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  seventeen  States,  which 
were  without  any  Council,  in  contrast  to  seven,  which  had  this  featars.    Ue  ioM 
having  ever  called  the  Federalist  his  political  bihle,or  having  said  it  was  the  only  po- 
litiddbook  he  read ;  but,  he  contended,  that  its  hinguage  was  always  to  be  reo«md 
cum  grano  salts j  remembering  for  what  end  they  were  written.    Referring  to  the  doe> 
trine  maintained  there,  that  an  Executive  ought  to  possess  energy,  and  not  be  ti«a- 
melled  by  a  Council,  Mr.  M.  quoted,  as  being  much  better  than  any  thing  he  cooU 
cay,  the  entire  argument  in  the  70th  number  of  the  Federalist,  on  the  sobiect  of  a 
plural  Executive,  accompanying  it  by  occasional  conunenta,  shewing  its  api^cabilitjr 
to  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  M.  observed,  that  he  had  read  this  long  extract  for  the  purpose  of  ahewinff  thai 
the  Execofive  Council  was  a  vice  in  the  Constitution.  As  to  tbe  argnment,  Uiat  it 
preserved  a  record  of  the  motives  of  the  Executive  acts,  it  was  false  in  ftct.  Those 
motives  could  be  judged  only  by  the  acts  themselves — and  for  his  acts,  the  GovenMr 
was  responsible,  and  liable  to  impeachment. 

He  expressed  his  apprehension  of  an  undue  influence  of  the  Legislature  orer  tbe 
Executive — referred  to  several  instances  to  shew  the  disposition  to  encroachment  in 
that  body,  and  concluded  by  reference  to  the  55th  number  of  the  Federalist,  (writtea 
vby  the  very  venerable  gentleman  in  his  eye,)  to  shew  the  danger  of  placing  all  the 
power  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  Assembly. 
Mr.  Claytor  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  were  ordered. 
Mr.  Giles  asked  to  know,  whether  the  G<)vemor  was  to  be  elected  by  a  majority,  ot 
by  a  mere  plurality  of  votes  ?  In  the  former  case,  there  would  be  caucusring* — in  the 
latter,  a  multitude  of  candidates,  and  a  Governor  elected  by  a  little  hethn  in  one 
corner  of  the  State.  Now,  there  was  another  project — for  a  Secrelaij  cf  State.  By 
whom  was  he  to  be  appointed  ?  By  the  Governor  f  By  the  LegisUture  ?  Or  by  tkie 
ptople  ?  And  in  the  last  case,  by  a  majority  or  a  plurality  ?  All  this  waa  left  bunk  ; 
so  ail  his  duties  were  lefl  blank.  If  the  Convention  proceeded  in  tlua style,  it  wooW 
at  length  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  an  open  declaration  of  its  incapacity 
to  form  a  Constitution,  and  of  then  giving  a  general  carte  bUmche  to  the  Legishture. 
After  some  reflections  on  the  inchoate  state  in  which  projects  were  presented  for  de- 
liberation, Mr.  G.  said,  that  any  impartial  person,  after  reviewing^  what  thev  had  been 
doing  for  some  days  past,  must  be  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  leas  doi 
body  did  the  better,  lie  had  come  to  this;  that  the  more  projecta  were  preaent»d,tha 
more  mischief  was  likely  to  ensue — -vet  he  had  oil  respect  lor  the  virtue  and  the  talents 
of  gentlemen  who  offered  them.  He  knew  of  but  one  circumstance  which  entered 
into  the  case,  and  that  was,  that  if  they  did  nothing,  they  should  still  have  done  a 
ffreat  deal.  They  would  tlien  have  let  alone  what  wiser  men  had  provided.  Tbeir 
forefathers  had  done  more  for  them  than  they  seemed  capable  of  doing  for  themselvtt. 
The  gentleman  last  up,  (Mr.  Mercer,)  had  come  out  with  the  true  object  in  view ; 
it  was  to  form  an  energetic  Executive.  That  had  been  obvious  for  some  time.  Not 
content  with  an  Executive  that  could  do  no  harm,  thev  were  seekixiff  one  who  cooM 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  *'  An  energetic  Executive^'  was  one  of  the  cabtthstical 
phrases,  of  which  the  nation  had  scores — it  meant,  when  translated,  power — powec 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  uncontrolled.  As  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Fedetahat^ 
which  had  been  read,  they  had  no  application  to  the  condition  of  Virginia;  bat  it  was 
his  belief,  that  that  very  number  of  Publius  had  introduced  into  the  U«neial  Goverft- 
ment  an  Executive  wiUi  energy  enough  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  this  nation — «Dd  it 
was  now  busily  engaged  in  cutting  up  those  liberties  as  fast  as  possible.  Whet  wmm 
all  the  complaint  as  to  the  present  Executive  ?  Was  it  not  for  the  exercise  of  tlus 
very  energy  ?  And  those  who  complained  so  loudly  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  in 
the  Federal  Gt>vemment,  were  for  paving  the  way  for  its  introduction  into  Virginia. 
The  difference  between  such  an  Executive  as  that  of  the  United  States  and  thai  of 
Virginia,  was  in  fact  the  difl*erence  between  Monarchy  and  RepubUcanism. 

Mr.  G.  here  went  again  into  an  exposition  of  the  constitution  of  the  present  CoaB- 
cil,  and  its  operation  in  respect  to  the  Governor ;  but,  as  we  have  fully  reported  it  on 
a  former  occasion,  we  omit  it  here. 

He  referred  to  the  last  Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  sentence  of  Um 
people,  that  instead  of  having  done  no  wrong,  he  had  done  all  wron^.  Thev  faa4 
turned  him  and  his  all  out  by  the  board ;  and  now  a  minority  were  endeavounng  to 
do  the  same  by  the  present  administration,  all  for  the  exercise  of  this  energy. 

He  referred  to  the  multitude  of  schemes  proposed — thought  the  Conventkm  was 
afilicted  with  too  much  light,  and  overburdened  with  talents — all  their  difficultMB 
arose  from  indulging  an  ignis  fatutiSj  in  the  shape  of  the  old  doctrine  of  huinan  per- 
fectibility— but  concluded  with  this  comfort,  that  if  they  had  done  nothing,  thev  woaM 
nave  done  a  great  deaL  »        ^ 
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The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  Moore  of  Rockbridge,  who  opposed  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Upshur,  as  calculated  to  defeat  the  object  of  electing  the  Gover- 
nor by  the  people.  Where  was  the  use  of  this,  if  a  Council  was  to  be  placed  over 
him  by  the  election  of  the  Legislature  ?  The  argument  seems  to  rest  on  the  incom- 
petency  of  the  people  to  choose  a  proper  Governor — and  so  guardians  must  be  put 
over  the  lunatic.  He  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  plan — ^l^lieving  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  employing  one-fourth  of  his  time,  could  do  more  than  the  Governor 
and  Council  now  did.  He  was  ignorant  of  what  they  did,  unless  it  was  to  take  bad 
securi^  in  a  contract  about  negroes.  He  had  been  here  for  two  months,  and  he 
could  scarcely  swear  that  the  Council  had  any  existence — ^two  of  the  members  were 
gone,  and  one  was  here  as  Clerk — ^yet  all  went  on  as  well  as  usual.  He  beBeved 
them  to  be  utterly  useless.  As  to  the  Governor,  he  had  been  here  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  did  not  know  till  the  morning  on  which  he  was  chosen,  that  he  had  been 
named  as  a  candidate.  Instead  of  being  chosen  by  ''  a  httle  faction  in  one  comer  of 
the  State,"  he  was  chosen  by  a  little  fkction  in  the  Legislature — that  wa«  all  the  dif- 
ference. If  the  Convention  should  do  nothing,  the  people  would  judge  where  the 
blame  was  to  he.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  people  and  those  in  power — and  the 
issue  had  yet  to  be  decided.  The  charge  of  vacillation  did  not  touch  him.  He  had 
always  voted  one  way  on  the  question — and  if  some  who  were  opposed  to  the  white 
bams,  had  voted  to  give  the  election  of  Governor  to  the  people,  the  reason  was  to  be 
found  in  the  sentiments  of  the  districts  from  which  they  came. 

Mr.  Coalter  considered  the  gentleman  from  Rockbridge,  as  having  pronounced  one 
of  the  greatest  eulogiums  that  ever  was  uttered  on  any  Government  He  was  here 
during  an  election  of  Governor,  and  did  not  hear  the  name  of  the  candidate  till  the 
day  of  the  election !  How  long  would  this  be  the  case,  after  the  election  should  have 
been  ^ven  to  the  people  ?  The  gentleman  said  he  scarcely  knew  there  was  such  a 
thing  m  being  as  we  Governor  and  Council.  No  more  did  not  the  gentleman  feel 
the  now  of  the  blood  in  his  veins — and  it  was  a  proof  of  his  health  Siat  he  did  not. 
But  let  the  gentleman  be  seized  with  a  fever,  and  then  he  would  soon  feel  that  he  had 
a  poise.  It  was  all  Mr.  C.  desired,  to  hve,  and  not  be  conscious  how  his  life  was  kept 
up.  Political  health  was  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Coalter  denied  that  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral (on  whom  he  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium)  could  be  induced  to  become  a 
lackey  to  the  Governor,  and  leave  his  practice,  without  a  large  and  adequate  salary. 
They  must  provide  a  sinecure  for  him  when  he  left  the  office — as  he  would  never 
leave  his  lucrative  practice,  to  seek  his  bread  upon  the  commons.  As  to  the  Secretary 
of  SUte,  if  he  was  fit  for  his  place,  he  must  have  a  Clerk  under  him.  Would  he  fold 
papers  and  wait  on  every  countryman,  who  came  in  with  apples  and  wanted  some  na- 
per  certified  ?  Mr.  C.  insisted  on  the  value  of  having  the  advice  of  Council  recorded 
and  all  the  Executive  acts  supervised. 

He  was  in  fiivour  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Upshur.  It  might  limit  the  range  of  selection, 
but  it  would  secure  local  knowledge,  and  when  strangers  came  to  town  from  the 
country,  if  they  had  a  Councillor  for  their  own  district,  they  would  feel  less  embar- 
rassment in  applying  to  him  respecting  their  business.  A  raw  country  lad  felt  timid 
in  entering  the  Governor's  mansion.  One  whose  shoes  were  liighly  polished  had  en- 
tered without  rubbing  them  on  the  mvel  at  the  door — and  treading  on  wajted  floors, 
found  himself  in  a  dangerous  situation^took  to  skating—"  cut  high-dutch"— and  es- 
c^aped,  after  throwing  down  a  waiter  of  tea  things.  As  to  the  example  of  New  York, 
if  ever  be  heard  a  book  read  containing  such  charges  against  Virginia,  as  had  led  to 
the  aboUtion  of  the  New  York  CouncU,  he  should  be  for  quitting  the  State,  and  look- 
ingout  for  his  safetv  elsewhere. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Upshur's  amendment,  was  now  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  fol- 
lows : 

j?ye*— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  MarRhaJl,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhort,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifiuc,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Ilolladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  WaU» 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 48.  . 

JVbe*— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison, Williamson,  Baldwm,  M  Coy, 
Moore, 
Powell, 
M'MiUan, 

Duncan,  L<uu<t;jr ,  K^u»it«vi»,  k^--,  *^«^— .-r-,  ^.-^.g, — ,  -—--r ;- >  - 

Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bay- 
ly—48. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  that  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  it  was  modified  by  the  mover, 
00  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature. 
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The  question  was  then  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 
^M«5— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  WillianMon^M'Coy.Bfoors, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,   Henderson,   Osborne,   Cooke,  PoweU, 


j^oes—yieMTB.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  ol  Ck«- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Micbobs, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqubait, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Hollmdmy,  Roans, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garuett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scotl,  Macrae,  Gtvcb, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Towiiea,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Masais, 
Bates,  Neale,  Roi»e,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 49. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  rejected. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  in  its  original  form,  as  reported  by  the  Exeeutift 
Committee,  (see  aboye,)  by  ayes  and  noes  as  tbllows : 

j9tf«5— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williani9on,  Baldwin, 
M'Ct)y,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitxhngli,  Hcsdexw 
son,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  DonaMson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Ckapoiaa, 
Mathews,  Ojrlesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  Sec,  Doddridge,  Morffui,  Campbell 
o 'Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Slittit, 
Thompson.  Joynes  and  Bayly — 50. 

j^oes — Messrs.  Birbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  IVfer,  Nidboks, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southanipton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  BandolfA,  Lugh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Mofria, 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Premis, 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rosa,  Coahar, 
Upihur  and  Perrin — 46. 

The  fourth  resolution  of  the  Executiye  Committee  was  then  read  as  foOows: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  offie«,or  of  has  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  the  smid  pmun 
and  duties  shaU  devolve  on  Uie  Lieutenant  Governor^  and  the  Legisimtmre  may  piwuiit 
far  the  case  ofremovaly  death,  or  similar  mabHity,  of  the  Ueutenttnt  Gotcrm^r." 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  "  Lieutenant  Goyenior,'*  aBdin- 
serting  "  the  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being." 

Mr.  dandoiph,  afler  ascertaining  from  the  Chair  that  he  understood  the  rootion, 
said :  And  this  we  are  to  do  on  tlie  principle  that  we  are  so  outrageoosly  repvbKcaa, 
that  we  cannot  trust  tlie  Legislature  to  do  by  joint  ballot  what  they  have  bMi  doing 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  I  have  always  remarked,  ever  since  I  have  beea  in 
public  life,  that  extremes  beget  each  other.  We  can't  trust  the  whole  Legp^atnre  to 
elect  by  a  joint  ballot — but  we  can  trust  the  Senate  to  elect — acting  b^  tbesaselrcs. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Senate — that  aristocratic  body — and  1  suppose,  if  the  white  basis 
is  to  succeed,  it  will  be  the  negro  Senate — ^he,  forsooth,  is  to  be  Governor,  in  case  of 
the  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  serve,  of  that  officer,  which  ma^  hapoen  the  fini 
month  afler  his  election — he  is  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  office.  Now,  in  tba 
name  of  God — (I  ask  pardon  for  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain — ^the  name  of  God 
ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  this  House— it  is  not  a  fit  place) — if  these  outra^eoas 
theories  are  to  prevail,  why  not  take  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgewes.'  or  whj 
not  let  them  both  be  Governor.'  and  sit  like  two  Kings  of  Brentfo^,  in  the  saiiM 
chair,  smelling  to  the  same  nosegay  ?  We  have  example  for  it.  Tlie  Romana  cboae 
two  Consuls— let  one  attend  to  domestic  affiiirs,  the  other  conduct  the  grand  fbra%g:B 
correspondence,  of  which  we  have  heard,  and  which  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  Sccrctuy 
of  State — thank  God  he  is  as  yet  but  a  fbture  in  rus.  Sir,  this  whole  project  carttes 
contradiction  and  absurdity — ^yes — absurdity  on  its  face.  In  other  term*— ia  pUi 
English — it  says,  that  we  can't  trust  both  Houses — but  we  can  trust  a  Semta  «f 
twenty-four  men,  to  elect  this  Governor  that  may  be — without  baying  his  fitness  lor 
thnt  office  before  their  eyes — ^but  choosing  him  as  their  own  President.  Sir,  ia  H 
necessary  to  hold  up  a  candle  to  the  noon  day  sun?  It  is  only  nee<tfiil  to  hold  tbii 
Up  for  what  it  is — an  obiect  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Afler  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Doddridge,  the  prc^Kisiticm  n 
drawn,  at  the  reouest  of 

Mr.  Powell,  who  offisred  the  foUowinff : 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  upon  whom  the  powers  and  < 
shall  devolve." 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Powell's  amendment,  it  was  adopted — Ayes  53. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  resolution  as  amended, 
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Mr.  Tazewell  opposed  the  amendment,  as  involving  a  difEcuIty  in  its  tenns.  The 
Legislature  could  not  appoint  either  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates — because  Uieir  offices  expired  witli  the  session,  if  one  of  the 
Judges,  was  his  judicial  function  to  be  suspended  ? 

The  debate  was  farther  continued  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Coalter,  Mercer  and  Taze- 
well— ^but  before  any  decision  was  had,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  the  House  ad- 
journed. 


WEDNESDAY,  December  23, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylorofthe  Baptist  Church.  ...  ,    .        ^ .,.    « 

The  question  pending,  was  on  agreeing  to  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Powell.  „       .        .     ^^  .-         v      a 

Mr.  Scott  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  some  hopes  of  seeing  the  ConvenUon  relieved 
from  the  state  of  embarrassment  under  which  it  had  been  labouring,  and  of  getting 
back  to  that  point  in  its  deliberations  at  which  it  had  resolved  that  the  Governor 
should  be  elected  by  the  people.  As  a  means  to  that  result,  he  moved  to  lay  the  pre- 
sent resolution  and  amendment,  for  the  present  upon  the  table;  hoping  that  some 
"  friend  who  had  voted  in  the  majority  on  that  question  would  move  for  a  re-considera- 
tion  of  the  vote.  ^    .  .     ^  .,    ^„  .  ^P 

Mr.  Gordon  enquired  whether  laying  the  present  resolution  on  the  table  must  ot 
necessity  precede  the  motion  to  re-consider .' 

The  Chair  replied  in  the  affirmative.  ,,,,.,  *u    *  vt^ 

Mr.  Gordon  then  said,  that  if  the  present  resolution  should  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
be  would  ihen  move  a  re-consideration.  j.  ..     *,    ^„^„^a  u^ 

Mr.  Doddridffe  said,  that  since  the  object  m  view  had  been  diBtinctly  avowed,  ne 
should  ask  for  the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

They  were  ordered  by  the  House,  an<  being  taken,  stood  as  «>»ow« : 

^«e/-Me«.rs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jone8,leigh  of  Chesterfield  Tnylor  of  Che*, 
terfiild,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  M'^^^^all,  Ty  er  N.cM^^^ 
Johnsoi,  Mas<;n  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  ^^quhart,  Randolp^^^  Wh  of 
Hahlax,  Logan,  Venable,  Slanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Savior  of  Carol  ne,  Mom^^ 
Gamett,  Barboir  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  A^J**"!/'^";;;' 
GriX;  Campb.ll  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates, 
NeiSe.  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Upshur  and  Pernn— 48.  i j^:„ 

X^Mei-rs  Cipton,  Anderson,  Coffinan  HarriBon  W.Umrnson  Baldwin 
M'Cov  Moore  Beirne.  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  FiUhugh,  Hender- 
22n  (W^rCwkrPowell,  Grigg..'Ma«,n  of  Frederick,  ««?'<".  Donald«,n,  Boyd, 
pln'dlelm.,  oirge.'M-Millun,  Ampbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,Clo,dCha^man^ 
MalSews  Ozlei*y,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Saramers,  See,  Doddridge,  M^'g*"' *;''"''^ 
Kf  B^ookerWilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Thompson  and 
Bayly— 46. 

^':.':^^^^V:^.^:i'Crr:::^i^^on  ^  amended,  and  decided  by 

"'^UZX'  cSn,  Ander«.n,  Coffman  H---  ^"""Z^h  Sir-' 
M'Cov,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison  Mercer,  l7J'''h"f!'»  f®"°*\ 
iJn  O^bor^Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson  Boyd, 
Pendlelo^,  Geor^^  clmpbell  of  Washington    Byars,Cloyd,  CJiapman, 

Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddi 
ofBrooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford.  Clay  tor,  Saundei 
Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes  and  Bnyly— 51.  . 

JVbwr—Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Che 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode  W 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant  Claiborne  Urq 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Sunard,  Holladay,  Roane,  lo^ 
G^mat,  Ba^ur  of  Cul^per,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green  1 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  feasants,  Gordon,  Bates,  NeaJ 

'^The'nlntMenth  and  eleventh  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  were 
then  considered.  The  eleventh  read  as  «»"°^'^J.^^^^.^  .^  execute,  or  cause  to  be 
"  Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ^"^J^^^l^^i^Z^h^  Legislature,  at 
executed,  all  the  Uws  of  the  Commonwealtb ;  to  ^^^^"J^f  t^^J^^j,  consideration 
every  session,  the  condition  of  the  S^^^^'/^^l^^fi^^XT  CommM^^^  of 

goch  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.     He  sliall  also  oe  v^mu. 
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the  land  und  naval  forces  of  the  State ;  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  LegwlaloM, 
when  in  his  opinion  the  interests  of  the  State  may  require  it,  or  on  appBctlioii  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  To  fill  yacanciea  oecvRiiig 
during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  Tsitod  im 
the  Legislative  body ;  to  grant  rejprieves  or  pardons,  except  where  the  proeectfdoB 
shall  have  been  carried  on  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  otherwise  mi- 
ticularly  direct ;  and  to  conduct,  eitlier  in  person,  or  by  such  agents  aa  the  Leguk* 
ture  ma^  designate,  all  negociations  and  correspondence  with  other  or  foreign  States.** 

Mr  Filzhugh  moved  to  amend  the  eleventh  resolution,  by  striking  therefrom  the 
following  words,  viz :  "  To  fill  vacancies  occurring  during  the  recess  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in  the  Legislative  body,*'  and  ts 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"  To  appoint  persona  to  fill  the  vacancies,  occurring  during  the  receaa  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in  the  Legislature ;  piOTi<Kd, 
tliat  such  persons,  unless  re-appointed  shall  continue  in  office,  only  nntil  the  end  tf 
the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  General  Assembly." 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  question  beingpnton  affraeiiiff  to  the  thiee 
resolutions,  it  was  carried.  -o  a 

So  the  Convention  had  now  gone  through  the  report  of  the  Executive  Cononttea. 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Patrick,  now  moved  to  lake  up  the  resolution  he  had  offered  a  day  or 
two  since,  and  which,  at  his  own  motion,  had  at  that  time  beeniaid  upon  the  tabb. 

Mr.  S.  expressed  his  surprise  at  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Scott,  who,  when  this 
resoluuon  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  had  declared  he  should  vote  against  evertak- 
ing  It  up  again.  He  corftended  that  as  the  resolution  had  been  offered  brwavfif 
compromise,  and  had  never  been  considered  either  in  Committee  of  the  Whoie  or  ia 
the  House  It  ouffht,  at  least,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  considered. 
nAu.';,.f?  disclaimed  any  want  of  courtesy  :  if  the  amendment  had  costaiiied  any 
?nr  r«A^V^'\'''  ^^.^'^«7  «v«'  ^  »>e  made  acceptable  to  the  House,  he  aboold  not  ^ 

m  no  good.  No  respectable  majority  could  be  obtained  for  the  scheme,  and  he  could 
not  believe  the  gentfeman  from  Patrick  could  desire,  by  a  majority  of  In^oTJ^, 
»o*jrce  it  upon  a  reluctant  minority.  J^    /       ^      w  «  »wv, 

tow«rH'^^nK"^P  contended  for  the  obligations  of  courtesy  and  genUemanlj  demeoor 
«n  t£«  rlo^  ''r*'^'  «*  «n^«-?>^d  asked  what  could  be  the  causVof  the  feir^Uhhi 

favour  would  not  excTedtto  »,  if  ."''*?''*i""  w».  to  be  taken,  the  mmritria  Hm 
pended  in  denoun^S't^^^^^  ^^'i  Z^^^l  "r?"^  h-d  the„  „ot'Srf  ex- 
•Jderation  ;  and  if  not  a^^nilA«  •      ■.  ""*  resoluUon  bare  the  chance  of  a  eon. 

(even  to  the  intr,^uct^%eh„)d    '  onTvT"*  ^T'  P°"""j'  "  "«■"  *^  «"*«^. 
Mr.  Gordon  said  h.  .hi ,,™®°°""«"  ?'>Vf)  »  as  to  command  a  respectable  majaatr. 

by  no  want  of  ^urtX  fow^Te'l^n",?'  "^^'"^ "^ 'il* re«,IuUon.'He  waa^SSSl 
peate,t  respect:  but !f wr^viots  tf al  ZT.K  »'««<=k.  f^^  ^l'»»  he  had  the 
baais  of  Representation  nJ!J?..i  j        •.   '  ""'  ^^  •"*■*  "™«ion  of  the  mibiect  of  dM 

He  had  nefer  aimaihiS  heard  tfiHirK"''  k*^  ^V!  ??*  "P  '"  **■"  Convertwi. 
there  wa,  aa  to  the^uah^fin^Tf  re^^tl.'Z^^^  '"  i*"  *'^?'-  J^  ""l/  «J»»ti* 
cuased,  and  it  wa.  m<«rXfn  UiT^r,  .  ^.  K-  '^"  "'^'i  *"»•■**»"  ^ad  never  been  A- 
in  th:«  body.  The  two  «?d«L  „f  ^hl  iT  '"''■'*"*  ^^'"^  "«'"  ""W »»  "greed  «>P<« 
in?  to  throw  MnJinZZs^l  ofTS.*??  "^""^  f""^'^'  ""^  '"'  ^^^^ 
wh  Uwaa  unwelcome  and  ffriLvoM    I..  f.V«"'A'''"  "  *°  '"<*<"''  '••e  other  wTdi 

-pet-nt  to  co«:„ters:f5?r-L'r"L-iS:tr'  %:i'^7^-sz.^:: 
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to  lit  there  firom  month  to  month  in  angry  disputation.  For  fear  of  much  a  result,  he 
•bould  be  for  keeping  the  resolution  wnere  it  was,  upon  the  table.  He  greatly  ques* 
tioaed  whether  it  was  the  interest  of  a  slave-holding  community,  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tioa  of  power  every  ten  years :  it  always  would  tend  to  excitement,  and  while  this 
lasted,  all  bonds  of  brotherhood,  between  East  and  West,  were  too  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  a  hope  that  his  friend  from  Patrick,  would  not  now  press 
lus  motion.  He,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  would  vote  to  take  it  up  in  due  time  :  but  he  pre- 
ferred  at  present  to  go  through  the  Executive  and  Judicial  reports :  and  when  they 
were  gone  through  with,  he  should  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  other  resolution. 

Bir.  Stuart  acquiesced,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  Judicial  Committee^— 
and  concuned  with  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  the  smaller  amendments  to  the 
first  resolution. 

The  first  resolution  as  thus  amended,  reads  as  follows  : 

''  ReMobsed,  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inftrior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in 
ike  Cmmty  Courts,  and  in  the  Justices  cftJie  peaccy  who  shall  compose  the  said  courts.** 

Mr.  Bayly  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  as  thus  amended,  by  striking  out  these 
words,  <'  and  in  the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  com- 
pose tke  said  courts." 

Expressing  his  purpose  to  forbear  debate  on  a  subject  which  had  been  so  fully  dis« 
eussed,  heaSsed  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Henderson  now  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  word 
'<  the"  before  the  words  "  County  Courts."  On  this  question  Mr.  I^igh  demanded 
the  ayes  and  noes.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Powell, 
Doddridge,  Mercer,  Leigh,  Giles,  Stanard,  Bayly  and  Nayior  took  part :  but  the  sub- 
etance  of  which  has  already  been  more  than  once  reported. 

The  merits  of  the  County  Court  system  were  incidentallv,  though  not  extensively 
discussed :  none  proposed  directly  to  abolish  them,  but  the  desire  was  avowed  to  place 
tliem,  hke  the  other  Inferior  Courts  of  the  Stote,  under  Legrislative  controul.  Mr.  Mer- 
cer  suggested  that  the  system,  though  highly  beneficial,  in  lU  present  form,  m  one  por- 
tion^the  State,  required  modificaUon  in  the  West,  where  a  small  salary  ought  to  be 
allowed  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  to  which  respecUble  farmers  were  subjected 
in  travelling  very  considerable  distances  to  attend  their  duty  as  magistrates.  This 
idea  was  warmly  reprobated  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  GUes,  as  gomg  to  mar  the  system, 
and  revolutionize  its  whole  character.  «•    i      .u  •  i 

Mr.  Baylj  said,  the  genUemen  who  opposed  the  motion  did  not  display  their  usual 
candour.    They  had  treated  the  question  as  if  it  was  to  destroy  County  CourU  ;  no 

Sntleman  that  he  had  heard,  avowed  any  such  intention  in  debate.  We  must  have 
mnty  Courts,  but  whether  they  are  to  be  held  by  justices  of  the  peace  filling  up 
their  own  bodV  when  vacancies  occur,  or  with  the  extensive  multifarious  powers  they 
BOW  possess,  was  a  quesUon  for  the  people  of  the  State  to  determine  by  tlieir  Legis- 
UtSrTrLiddl  that  was  now  desireJ,  wm  to  put  these  courts  under  ^^'^  .^«~^^ 
t^Gineral  Assembly  :  for  to  continue  them  as  they  now  are,  or  to  ^<^^^^^^^^ 
or  abolish  them,  as  the  interests  of  this  great  State  may,  froin  time  to  Ume  require. 
TheTconventilii  was  not  making  a  Constitution  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  he 
iSi^rey  J^oS  people  would  be  contented  with  "^V^r^^l^r- 

R^^erefowi  proper  to  remedy  tiie  evils  which  now  exist,  and  those  which  would 
^^^$\^^e^i  VZ^4  at  this  Ume  a  majority  of  ^he  P^-P  ^  f  Jhe  coun- 
SeamiSit  be  satisfied  with  the  County  Court  system,  but  it  would  not  be  denied  that 
oS-S.^  of\hC  were^o^^^  to  it.^  If  so  large  a  number  were  hosUle  to  the  sjjii- 
^m  now,  in  a  few  years  it  was  at  least  possible  t^i at  a  majority  of  the  P^«P^«  ^f/^ 
SSnU^s  in  the  SUte  might  wish  a  change ;  and  if  so,  where  would  be  the  feat  in- 
^Bvenieuce  to  allow  the  power  to  a  future  Legislature,  so  to  modify  these  courts, 
Ztf^rmtftbrdiLpe^dto  the  people/the  State  according  to  their  w«h^^^^^ 
However  I  maf  wish  a  change  to  be  made  in  these  courU  I  now  onl>M^s^^^^^ 

Courts  but  the  Court  of  Ap)>eahi. 


♦he  General  Assembly  .houldb^^^  favourites  with  the  people  a. 
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blessings,  the  people  would  not  readily  abolish  them,  and  no  danger  would  tlirMleii 
them. 

If  gentlemen  had  been  sincere  in  the  opinion  they  expressed,  the  ConveAtion  would 
not  have  seen  them  so  extremely  sensitive,  whenever  this  subject  was  appniached. 
[Here  the  Chair  reminded  the  gentleman  from  Accomack,  tliat  it  was  not  in  orter  to 
attribute  a  want  of  sincerity  to  members  of  the  House.]  Mr.  B.  continued :  PcHwpt 
it  would  have  been  as  well,  if  I  had  not  used  that  expression.  I  will  sappoee  ^At 
gentlemen  are  sincere :  and  if  so,  then  they  do  believe,  that  these  courts  are  the  dar- 
lings of  the  people.  Why  are  they  so  much  afraid  they  shall  be  left  to  the  power  oC 
the  people,  acting  in  their  Legislature  ? 

Gentlemen  have  argued  tins  question,  as  if  we  are  the  Legblatuie,'  and  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  organizing  these  courts :  and  the  gentleman  trom  Chesterfield,  (Mr. 
Leigh,)  fears  the  danger  of  having  some  little  petly-fogger  on  the  bench.  The  gen- 
tleman cannot  despise  these  characters  more  than  I  do;  and  I  have  no  dread,  that 
such  characters  will  ever  find  favour  with  a  Virginia  Legislature.  Other  ffeiitlemeB 
say,  divide  the  magistrates  of  tlie  counties,  and  let  them  alternately  hold  Uie  coorte, 
and  pay  them  for  uieir  services.  To  all  this,  I  say  we  are  not  now  legislating  tbem 
:_. — J  :*  _-.ii  u_  »!..  j..*_ -r- *i.«  i-i 1  A bly,  to  oonr'*" 


courta  mto  existence ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assemblj 
thede  ditFerent  projects,  when  they  come  to  act  upon  these  courts,  and  we  give  them 
a  power  to  do  it.  It  is  to  give  the  authority  to  the  Legislature,  that  I  have  pmpoaed 
tlie  motion.  If  Virginia  shall  ever  be  so  unfortunate  hereafter,  as  to  put  improper 
men  on  the  bench,  or  to  establish  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  court,  she  will,  I  trust, 
soon  retrace  her  steps. 

Sir,  it  was  not  my  intention,  when  I  made  the  motion  now  under  consideration,  to 
discuss  this  question,  which  has  so  often  been  introduced  in  debate ;  and  when  it  wai 
under  consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  so  fully  debated,  that  oe- 
thing  now  can  be  said  on  the  subject  And  all  I  ask  is,  that  the  Convention  wU!  put 
the  County  Courts  with  the  other  Inferior  Courts,  under  the  countroui  <^  people  e»- 
eembled  in  General  Assembly. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Henderson,  to  strike  oat  the 
word  "  the,"  (the  Chair,  for  greater  convenience,  permitting  it  to  l>e  put  in  thatibra^) 
and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yc*— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  M«rcer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nsylor, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  WHsbington,  Byare,  Cbapman, 
Oiflesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Bitwke, 
Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Gordon,  Thompson,  JovBes, 
Bayly  and  Upshur — 40.  r       »     ^       » 

-ffff-^^^^^rs.BaTbouT,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Cbee- 
^rfield,  Giles,  Brodnnx,  Drouigoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mil  yr,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Hohfax    Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  S!anard,  Hollnday,  Osborne, 

Dms,  C 
veil,  L 

CoaWL.7p7rri;-56."^'''  ^ "'  "^""^'  '""^"''  ^"*""'  ^'^' 

Mr.  Bayly  then  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  justices,  bnt  to  strike 
out  the  words  "  m  the  County  Courts,"  and  also  the  words  «♦  who  shall  ^oipow)  eneii 
courts.  *" 

This  question  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows- 

^y€5— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson.  Moore,  Smith.  Baxter. 

Mercer,  Henderson,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson  Boyd,  M'Millan.  OrJs^ 

?'R^r!i"'a       i*"^'  ^'T"??'^,'  I><>ddridge,  Morgan.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  C^^beH 

of  Bedford   Saunders  CabeH,  Thompson7  Joynes^nd  BayC.27.  ^  ^^f^^ 


Cliapman,  Mathews,  See,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  dree: 
LoyaU,  Prenlis  Gngsbv,  Claytor.  Branch.  T^wnes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pk 
don,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rr»e,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrinl-68 

The  amendnients  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  second  r 


nerafclurt  .tn  o  *''*,P""*"'  ^'^^Sf  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Jodce.  of  the  G«- 
toTfci  rl'»'?  .  C"^"";™.  "main  in  office  unUl  the  eiSr.tiii»  ofthTl^mA^ 
the  jSr,<  Leguilature  Oecud  under  the  new  Conrtitntion,  ud  no  togir  ^B^tfc, 
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Lcgislatnre  may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-appoitited>  such 
sum  as,  from  tiieir  a^,  infinnities  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable." 

The  amendment  to  the  third  resolution,  viz :  to  strike  out  **  concurrent,"  and  insert 
<<  joint,"  and  also  to  strike  out  the  words  **  each  House  voting  separatt^ly,  and  bein^  a 
negative  on  the  otlier,  and  the  members  thereof  voting  viva  voce.  The  votes  of  tne 
members  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  their  respective  Houses.  Should  the 
two  Houses  in  any  case  fail  to  concur  in  the  election  of  a  Judge  during  the  session, 
the  Governor  shall  decide  the  election,  by  appointing  one  of  the  two  persons  who 
shall  first  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in  tlie  Houses  in  which  they  were  respectively 
voted  for;"  were  agreed  to  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

w^yef— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromjvoule,  Alexander,  Groode,  Marshall,  Tvfer,  Nicholas, 
Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  VVilliamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Ran- 
dolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  StaDard,Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitz- 
hufih,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Do- 
naiason,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan, Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars, Roane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Barbour  of  Cftl- 

S»per,  Macrae,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Saunders, 
ranch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Bates,  Neale,  Iloee,  Coal- 
ter.  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— -88. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Scott,  Green,  Claytor,  Thompson,  Massie  and  Joynes — 7. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  reads : 

'*  Reaoivedf  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Inferior  Courts,  except 
justices  of  the  County  Courts,  auid  the  aldermen,  or  other  magistrates  of  Corporation 
Courts,  shall  be  elected  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  As- 
sembly." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  fourth  resolution, 
is  as  ibllowd : 

The  original  resolution  read : 

"  Resoired,  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts, 
shall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office." 

The  amendment  proposed  to  insert  the  words  '^  except  justices  of  the  County 
Courts,  and  the  aldermen,  or  otlier  magistrates  of  the  Corporation  Courts." 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Jud^  Marshall,  on  the  ground  that  County  Courts 
and  Corporation  Courts,  not  being  included  within  the  term  Inferior  Courts,  by  any 
just  <sonstruction,  to  except  them  was  improper,  because  the  exception  would  imply, 
that  they  were  in  their  nature  included  in  tliat  phrase,  and  would  be  so  in  fact,  if  not 
taken  out  of  it  by  this  exception. 

AHer  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Giles,  the  amendment  was  not  concurred  in. 
The  next  amendment,  striking  out  llie  words  **  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,"  from  the  fiilh  resolution,  which  gives  the  power  of  appointing  the 
ma^riatrates,  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  having  gone  through  all  the  amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  returned  to  that  report  as  amended, 
and  took  up  its  several  resolutions  seriatim. 

The  first  resolution  having  been  read  as  follows : 

u  Xiie  Judicial  power  khafi  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  Inferior  Courts 
SM  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in  llie  County 
Coarts,"  &c. 

Mr.  Doddridfire,  with  the  view  of  trying  the  sense  of  the  House,  moved  to  strike 
oat  the  article  "  a,"  and  insert  "  the"  before  the  words  *''  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals." 
The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  inserting  the  words 
"  ors^nization  and,"  before  the  word  "jurisdiction,"  so  as  to  make  that  part  of  the 
resoTittton  read,  <'  The  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  law." 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Jiyes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M*Coy,  Moore, 
Heirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Mason  of  Frederick, 
Najlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Chap- 
man, Ogleeby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson, 
Jojrnee  and  Bayly — 40. 

JV^^^j'— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  IVrlor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goods,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldmrin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trexvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
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RandolpfaL  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoOa^,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  C^i^,  Mn^- 
thews,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scolt,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Lovall,  Prentk,  Gngs- 
hv,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  FleasanU,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Keale,  Roae,  Coaltery 
Upshur  and  Perrin— -56. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  from  it  the  last  duise, 
which  declares,  **  No  modification  or  abolition  of  any  coart,  shall  be  ooostxtied  to  de- 
prive any  Judge  thereof  of  bis  office ;  but,  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Jndieaai  ^Hk- 
ties,  which  the  Legislature  shall  assign  him." 

Mr.  Campbell  asked  tor  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered  bj  the  Hovn. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  he  was  not  sure  that  he  rightl^  understood  the  claoM,  baft  if 


he  did,  it  was  in  hb  opinion  highly  objectionable,  and  mvolved  an  anomajT. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  olause  to  provide,  that  after  a  court  Mioiild  hno 
been  abolished,  the  Judge  should  still  hold  his  commission,  and  continue  to  enioj  hk 
former  emolument.  If  that  was  its  true  meaning,  (as  he  judged  from  no  otoer  ex- 
planation being  now  offered,)  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  Jadge  and  of  the 
country  ?  Suppose  the  Greneral  Court  to  be  abolished — the  Judges  hadbecn  oomane- 
sioned  as  Judges  of  .the  General  Court — and  it  was  intended  that  the  Jwigv,  as  a 
Jiilge  of  that  Court  which  had  been  abolished,  should  still  be  a  Judge,  and  i 


>mj>ensatiun.     There  was  no  General  Court ;  that  had  been  abolished — ^yet  he  w«»  to 
hold  his  commission  as  a  Judge  of  a  Court  not  in  existence,  and  by  ▼irtoe  of  1 ' 
commission  to  draw  his  salary.     If  such  was  the  purpose,  Mr.  Giles  declared  I ' 
utterly  hostile  to  it. 

There  was  no  gentleman  in  the  Convention  more  disposed  for  the  wMinta>t>^«>^»i^  of 
the  independence  of  the  Judicial  office  than  he  was.  He  was  decidedly  in  fovtour  of 
tenure  during  good  behaviour,  but  it  must  be  the  tenure  of  an  office  which  ooatutoed 
to  exist,  and  not  tenure  of  a  Judge's  office  when  the  court  of  which  he  was  a  Jud^^ 
was  no  longer  in  being,  and  as  a  mere  apology  for  paying  him  his  salary.  But  It  ^ra« 
provided,  that  he  should  *'  perform  any  Judicial  auties  which  the  Legislature  chall 
assign  hiqi.*'  And  what,  asked  Mr.  G.,  what  in  the  name  <^  Heaven,  mOy  theaa  ha? 
Can  he  be  by  commission  Judge  of  one  Court,  and  by  the  duty  he  perforroa,  tha  Jadga 
of  another .''  It  was  most  strange  to  think  of  holding  an  office,  after  the  ooa  ' 
which  that  office  was  an  appendage,  had  been  abolished.  Yet  by  the  very  next 
lution,  the  Convention  abolished  all  the  offices  of  the  existing  courts,  tliough  bc 
eourts  themselves— and  then  leaves  it  discretionary  with  the  Assembly  to  pay 
**  such  sums  as,  from  their  a^,  infirmities  and  past  services,  should  be  deemed  laaaoA- 
able.*'  To  this  he  had  no  objection.  But  would  not  gentlemen  be  content,  tiaat  whea 
the  court  was  discontinued,  the  Judge  sliould  be  discontinued,  when  such  a  proTiaki 
was  made  for  his  situation  ? 

Should  this  clause  be  omitted,  Mr.  G.  said  he  had  an  amendment  to  add  to  tha  ae- 
cond  resolution,  which  was  intended  to  put  the  independence  oi  the  Judfes  bejoad 
doubt.  [It  provided,  that  in  the  modification  or  abolition  of  any  c^nrt,  ue  I  <cigi>la 
iure  should  pay  to  the  Judge  such  sum  as  to  them  might  appear  reasonable.] 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  independence  of  tha 
Judges,  and  the  independence  of  the  Judicial  Department ;  and  he  took  an  ilhwtiatkm 
from  the  condition  or  the  Judiciary  in  England.  There  the  Judges  were  deeaacd  ta 
be  perfectly  independent,  because  their  compensation  could  not  be  diminished  riiii  'mg 
their  continuance  in  office.  We  had  borrowed  the  term  independenoe  as  applied  ta 
the  Judiciary,  from  that  country,  whence  we  derived  our  Judicial  system.  Indf^pea 
dence  related  to  the  Jud^,  not  to  the  Department.  The  British  ParliameBt  araa  haU 
to  be  omnipotent,  and  might  re-organize  the  Department  at  -pleasure.  Bat,  to  ^o  aa 
far  as  this  resolution  proceeded,  was  nothing  less  than  to  establish  a  privileged  eorpa 
in  a  free  communitv.  The  resolutions  provided  no  responsibility  for  a  Jw^  to  amj 
human  tribunal.  The  worthy  and  learned  gentleman  irom  Richmond,  (Jwge  '^' 
■hall,)  had  said  that  a  Jud^  ought  to  be  responsible  only  to  God  and  to  hia  c 
■cience.  Now,  he  (Mr.  G.,)  said  that  the  Jud^  ought  to  be  responsibla  to 
tribunal — to  a  human  tribunal.  As  the  ConvenUon  was  now  fomung  a  new  i 
ment,  it  was  proper  it  should  have  some  guide,  some  compass  to  steer  d^.  1b  all 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  thev  had  gone  on  the  principle  of  responaibili^,aDd  ni  has 
judgment,  they  ou^ht  to  do  the  same  tiling  in  this  case.  The^  ought  not  to  ooa^vaci 
the  Judicial  office  mto  an  office  absolutely  mdependent,  by  stripping  the  Jud^  «f  aB 
responsibility.  But,  if  they  admitted  the  principle  of  responsibili^,  why  dog  it,  a» 
as  to  prevent  its  action  ?  One  of  the  first  objects  in  view,  in  calling  this  Cop^fnifJHM, 
was  to  make  the  Judges  responsible — not  nominally,  but  reallv  responsiUa.  If  iha 
Convention  should  frame  a  Constitution,  containing  the  establishment  of  a  pr'  "^ 
order  of  men,  they  might  relv  on  its  being  objectionable,  if  not  odiooa  to  tM  ^ 
but,  this  clause  went  to  the  whole  length  of  ureating  such  privileged  order.  Wl 
^e  independence  of  a  Judge  ?  How  long  did  gentleman  ask  that  it  ahould  e 
Surely,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  thi»— his  secnri^  of  ncoiymg  1 
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during  the  oontinaance  of  his  office.  He  did  not,  surely,  want  to  receive  it  after  his 
office  ceeMd.  He  was  not  to  be  paid  for  good  behaviour — ^that  was  not  theouid  vro 
^up— he  was  paid  for  doin^  his  duties,  not  for  his  good  behaviour.  In  the  Conatita- 
Uon  of  the  United  States,  in  every  part  of  it,  in  oraer  to  avoid  sinecures,  compensa- 
lion  and  service  were  invariably  connected.  If  these  were  to  be  inseparably  cou* 
pled,  when  the  service  ceased  the  compensation  should  cease.  Good  behaviour  was 
the  mere  condition  of  tenure— it  was  not  the  service,  and  could  claim  no  compensation. 
When  the  office  was  abolished,  let  the  Judge  receive  a  douceur;  but,  not  for  his 
good  behaviour — ^it  was  for  his  former  services  and  sacrifices.  He  could  not  find  the 
term  "  independent*'  in  all  the  Federal  Constitution.,  it  was  neither  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  nor  in  that  which  was 
BOW  to  be  proposed  for  adoption.  All  that  was  necessarjr  to  Judicial  independence, 
was  that  the  Judge  should  be  independent  of  all  improper  influence  when  he  gave  bis 
decision.  Independence,  as  applied  to  a  Judge,  was  a  borrowed  term.  He  was  wil* 
hng  to  go  as  far  as  they  went  m  £n viand,  but  no  farther. 

When  he  had  spoken  of  establishing  a  privileged  order,  he  had  reference  to  the 
eighth  resohition. 

"  8.  Resolvedy  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly ;  but,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  must  concur  in  such 
vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judge 
against  whom  the  Lesislature  is  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accom- 
panied with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before 
the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon." 

Here  they  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  the  responsibility  of  a  Judge  to 
m  earthly  tribunal:  but  in  the  latter  part,  that  responsibility  was  destroyed,  by  being 
dogged  and  shackled.  There  could  be  no  need  of  urging  the  necessity  of  an  earthly 
trtbanal :  it  was  before  their  eyes :  the  Judge  was  liable  to  impeachment — but  in  cer- 
tain very  limited  cases,  where  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
But  in  tne  present  resolution,  provision  was  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  for  of- 
finiees  leas  in  size,  but  more  frequent  in  recurrence :  non-feasance  in  office,  non-user^ 
or  mis-feasance  out  of  office.  Impeachment  might  provide  for  crime,  though  in  prae^ 
tioe,  it  was  a  cumbrous  and  circuitous  mode  of  securing  resoonsibility ;  but  here  was 
a  provision  which  declared,  that  at  an}^  time  a  Jud^e  might  be  removed,  but  two- 
tbirds  of  t»oth  Houses  roust  concur.  This  was  inserted,  for  what .'  For  the  very  thin|^ 
ha  wished  to  avoid.  He  wished  to  allow  the  Legislature  power  to  remove  a  Judcre, 
whenever  his  conduct  had  been  such,  that  he  became  unpopular  and  odious  to  me 
people.  He  would  give  a  tribunal,  which  might  in  such  case  remove  him.  But  not 
only  must  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concur ;  the  Judge  must  receive  twenty  dnys  no- 
tice ;  then  fiirther  days,  he  presumed,  must  be  allowed  him  for  appearance  :  then  he 
might  employ  a  lawyer,  and  thus  the  object  in  view  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
feated. 

What  more  was  necessary  to  render  a  Judge  completely  independent,  than  to  de- 
dare,  that  his  compensation  should  neither  be  increased  nor  diminiehed,  during  his 
oontinuance  in  office.'  that  he.  was  to  gain  or  to  lose  nothing  by  the  decision  he  should 
give  ?  When  he  spoke  of  the  independence  of  a  department,  Mr.  G.  said,  he  referred 
to  its  poaseesing  the  means  of  organizing  itself.  The  Legislative  Department  pos- 
■eoeod  this  power;  the  Judicial  Department  did  not — it  was  in  that  respect  dependent 
upon  the  Legislature  for  its  organization.  He  was  for  having  nu  Judges  so  inde- 
jpandant  as  to  constitute  a  privileged  order  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Marshalx  said,  he  should  regret  to  renew  the  debate,  were  he  not  pleased 
tnth  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  in  casting  his  eyes  over  the  last  debate  on  this 
aubiect,  as  it  had  been  reported  by  the  Press,  ne  felt  displeased  with  one  expression 
which  had  fallen  from  himself  on  that  occasion.  A  word  had  escnped  him.  which 
mig'ht  be  understood  as  derogating  from  the  high  respect  he  entertained  for  the  cha- 
racter auid  talents  of  a  gentleman,  (Mr.  Barbour.)  who  iind  been  opposed  t«»  him.  He 
hoped  chat  gentleman  and  the  Convention  would  believe  him  incapuble  of  having  in- 
tended to  insinuate  anv  thing  tliat  might  have  such  a  bearing.  He  well  knew  that 
l^entlenian  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  intentionally  misquoting  or  misrepresenting  any 
reeolation  that  might  be  the  subject  of  discussion. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  the  House  had  now  beard,  he  did  not  mean,  in  any 
notice  he  should  take  of  it,  to  utter  one  sentiment  respecting  what  had  been  done  in 
Goagnrema  in  the  removal  of  any  Judge  from  office,  nor  on  me  provision  reported  by 
the  Judicial  Committee,  for  the  removal  of  Judges  by  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature. 
'When  the  House  should  direct  its  attention  to  that  clause,  he  thought  he  should  find 
litii^  difficulty  in  satufving  it  that  that  provision  was  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  end 
it  liad  in  view.     But  that  was  not  now  the  question. 

Af  r.  M-  said,  he  felt  so  much  difficult)^  in  delivering  his  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
timt  lia  aliould  be  compelled  to  confine  mmself  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  led 
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directly  to  the  object  before  him,  without  departing  from  it  to  notice  anj  of  tiie  nab* 
jects  which  hmd  been  incidentally  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Ameha. 

The  queation  was,  whether  that  cUuse  of  tlie  first  resolution  of  the  Jnd'Kaal  Com- 
mittee should  be  stricken  out,  which  declares  that  no  modification  or  abolttk*  of  any 
Court  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Juclge  thereof  of  his  office;  but  thai soch 
Judge  should  perform  any  Judicial  duties  which  the  LegisUture  should  antgnWm. 
To  that  single  question  he  should  confine  himself  in  what  he  had  now  to  my. 

The  genUenian  from  AmeUa,  (Mr.  Giles,)  had  referred  to  the  office  of  a  Judge,  tad 
the  Court  in  which  he  sat,  as  being,  for  some  reason,  indissolubly  united.  Are  office 
and  Court,  asked  Mr.  M.,  synonymes?  Is  it  impossible  to  separate  tbem?  Csa 
they,  by  no  eflbrt,  be  sundered?  And  if  it  be  possible,  is  it  not  done  in  the  pres«t 
case  ?  The  resolution  makes  office  to  depend  on  good  behaviour ;  and  it  ejipresslj  ds> 
cl.ires  that  the  court  may  be  abolished,  and  yet  tlie  office  remain.  Why  cannot  ha- 
guagt*  separate  them  ? 

The  Constitution  means  to  declare,  that  though  the  court  noay  be  aboliahed,  ths 
Judge  siiiiU  continue  to  hold  his  office,  and  shall  still  perform  tlie  duties  of  a  Judge. 
lu  waut  does  tlie  office  of  a  Judge  consist  ?  I  hive  always  understood  that  it  coos^oti  m 
his  conititutional  capacity  to  receive  Judicial  power,  and  to  perform  Judicial  datiea: 
that  he  is  brought  mU>  office  in  the  mannt^r  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  can 
perlorm  the  duties  of  his  office,  however  tlie  c«)urt  may  be  changed.  Whatever  may 
be  the  Situation  of  the  court — however  it  mav  be  named,  still  he  holds  the  office,  and 
if  the  Constitution  shall  declare  that  when  the  couit  is  abolished,  he  shall  still  bold  it, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  declaration.  The  gentleman  says,  that  if  a  person  be 
coiuuiissioned  as  a  Judge  of  the  General  Court,  and  the  General  Court  shall  be  ^bo> 
lished,  his  office  is  abolished  with  it — and  he  is  the  Judge  of  nothing.  But  the  General 
Court,  under  the  present  system,  is  a  Constitutional  Court,  and  cannot  be  aboJiehed. 
We  know  that  Judges  who  were  Judges  of  the  General  Court  atone  time,  became  Dis- 
trict Judges,  and  then  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  in  tlie  county.  Should  tlie  Geneial 
C>urt  be  abolished,  and  by  consequence,  the  office  witli  it,  the  question  would  occur, 
whether  the  Judges  would  perform  any  other  duties ;  but  if  you  declare  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  they  shall  be  thus  capable,  tlie  difficulty  is  removed.  And  will  gentleoteD  say, 
that  tliis  is  impracticable  ?  But  the  difficultv  does  not  arise  under  the  Constitution  as  it 
shall  be,  but  as  it  is :  the  Constitution  now  declares  that  there  shall  be  a  General  Court 
The  Legislature  can  no  moreabolish  the  General  Court  than  the  Court  of  Appeek.  But 
tlie  Constitution  we  are  now  engaged  in  making,  does  not  say  there  shall  be  a  Cooit 
of  Appeals  and  a  General  Court :  it  says  that  tlie  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Ciiurt  of  Appeals,  in  such  Inferior  Covrts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  tios 
ordain  and  establish,  and  in  Uie  County  Courts. 

How  will  the  commission  of  tlie  Judges  be  made  out.'  as  Judges  o£  the  Inferior 
Courts — and  if  so,  the  Legislature  may  declare  in  which  of  the  Inferior  Court*  they 
shall  discharge  their  Judicial  duty.  Does,  then,  a  change  of  that  particular  eonit, 
affect  the  office  in  any  way  ?  What  creates  the  office .?  First,  an  election  by  the  Legis- 
lature as  the  Constitution  directs :  Second,  a  Commission  by  the  €k>vernor, or  in  svch 
other  form  as  the  Constitution  enjoins.  When  these  acts  have  been  periornied,  the 
Judges  are  in  office.  Now,  if  tlie  Constitution  shall  say  that  his  office  shall  contniee, 
and  he  shall  perform  Judicial  duties,  though  his  court  may  be  abolished,  does  be,  be- 
cause of  any  modification  that  may  be  made  in  that  court,  cease  to  be  a  Judge  of  Iha 
Inferior  Courts.' 

Suppose  that  the  present  Constitution  had  appointed  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Coorla, 
instead  of  the  General  Court,  and  their  District  Courts  had  been  abohabed,  msd  &d- 

Berior  Courts  of  counties  had  been  established  in  their  place,  would  the  Judge  oTthe 
Mstricl  Court  tliereby  go  out  of  office  ?  You  diversify  his  duties,  and,  therefore.  Ua 
office  is  to  be  abolished!  If  I  undersUnd  the  Constitution  a-right,  the  LegWUtm 
cannot,  by  law,  create  the  office  of  a  Judge.  It  can  creato  (kmrtSj  and  may  change 
them  at  will :  it  may  give  Diem  one  name  or  another  name,  it  may  asngn  tbesi  one 
Judge,  or  two  Judges,  or  three  Judges:  it  may  order  them  to  sit  here,  or  to  ait  theie 
— it  may  give  them  a  district  of  several  counties,  or  may  direct  them  to  sit  ia  evety 
county  :  still  they  will  continue  to  be  "  Inferior  Courts,"  and  the  Judges  mo«t  |»eifcf 
any  duties  the  Legislature  shall  assign  them. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  } 

The  question  constantly  recurs — do  you  mean  that  the  Jndges  shall  be  reaweaMs 
at  the  will  of  the  Legislature  ?  The  gentleman  talks  of  responsibilitr.  Re^K»- 
sibility  to  what  ?  to  the  will  of  the  Legislature  ^  can  there  be  no  responsibility,  i 


your  Judges  sh  ill  be  removable  at  pleasure  f  will  nothingshort  of  this  aatkfy  gentle- 
men P  Then,  indeed,  there  is  an  end  to  independence.    The  tenure  during  pxid  be- 


haviour, is  a  mere  imposition  on  the  public  belief-— a  sound  that  is  kept  to  the « 

nothing  else.  The  consequences  must  present  themselves  to  every  mind.  Tbcse  can 
be  no  member  of  this  body  who  does  not  feel  them.  If  your  Judges  are  to  be  i«- 
movable  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  aU  that  you  look  for  from  fidelity,  fioa  T 
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ledge,  from  capacity,  is  gone  and  ffone  forever.  All  chance  of  bringing  men  upon 
the  bench,  who  know  as  much  as  lawyers  at  the  bar,  must  be  given  up :  Uiere  is  an 
end  to  it.  No  respectable  lawyer  will  come  to  the  bench,  if,  for  the  slightest  cause, 
80  soon  as  he  has  separated  himself  from  the  bar — so  soon  as  he  has  incapacitated 
himself  to  earn  a  comfortable  support  for  his  family  there,  he  may  be  thrown  out  of 
an  office  he  had  been  told  was  to  be  permanent,  and  driven  away  to  poverty  and  all 
the  humiliating  consequences  that  must  ensue. 

Mr.  M.  said,  he  was  well  assured  this  was  not  what  the  Convention  wished  to  do. 
But  will  it  not,  asked  he,  produce  this  state  of  thirup,  if  by  any  chan^  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  court,  the  Judge  may  be  put  out  of  office  ?  What  necessity  can  there  be 
for  this?  Do  gentlemen  believe  tliat  the  duties  of  the  Inferior  Courts  will  diminish? 
That  there  wnl  not  always  be  as  much  Judicial  duty  as  you  will  have  Judges  to  per- 
form it.  If  this  is  the  fiict,  and  surely  it  is,  if  we  may  reason  from  past  experience, 
why  make  a  mere  transfer  of  duties  to  work  a  removal  from  office  ? 

Can  any  gentleman  say  that  the  Le^slature  will  never  act  in  this  manner  ?  Look 
at  what  we  are  doing.  This  Convention  is  removing  every  Judge  from  office  at  one 
sweep.  Are  gentlemen  sure  the  Legislature  will  never  do  the  same  thing  ?  Is  there 
any  call  directed  to  us  which  will  not  sound  as  loud  in  the  ears  of  the  Legislature  ? 
Can  we,  while  at  one  blow  we  are  dashing  every  Judge  in  the  State  firom  nis  office, 
say  that  the  Legislature  will  never  remove  them  In  like  manner  hereafter  ?  Sir,  wa 
should  soon  see  realized  the  fears  which  are  entertained  by  some  amongst  us. 

I  cannot  sit  down  without  noticing  the  morality  of  the  course  recommended  by 
this  measure.  Gentlemen  talk  of  sinecures,  and  privileged  orders — with  a  view,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  cast  odium  on  those  who  are  in  office.  You  seduce  a  Uwyer  from 
his  practice,  by  which  he  is  earning  a  comfortable  independence,  by  promising  him  a 
certain  support  for  life,  unless  he  shall  be  guilty  of  misconduct  in  nis  office.  And 
after  thus  seducing  him,  when  his  independence  is  gone,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
his  family  relinquished,  you  will  suffi^r  him  to  be  displaced  and  turned  loose  on  the 
world  with  the  odious  brand  of  sinecure-pensioner— -privileged  order — put  upon  him, 
as  a  lazy  drone  who  seeks  to  live  upon  the  labour  of^  others.  This  is  the  course  yoa 
are  asked  to  pursue. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  tenure  of  office  during  good  behaviour  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  the  power  of  Parliament.  In  England  they  have  no  written  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  Judges  consider  themselves  quite  as  secure  as  they  are  here,  where 
we  have  one.  Parliament  will  always  maintain  their  independence,  in  order  to  save 
the  people  fi-om  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  crown  is  the  source  of  apprehension: 
and  the  Legislature  will  never  unite  with  it  in  removing  tlie  Judges  from  their  office. 
We  have  been  told  this  arrangement  will  destroy  all  responsibility  in  the  Judges. 
Are  there  no  other  means  to  m&e  a  Judge  responsible,  but  to  make  him  removable 
from  office  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature  ?  If  the  provisions  of  the  seventli  and  eighth 
resolutions  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  responsibility,  we  can  make  them  so  when  they 
shall  be  the  object  of  our  attention.  They  are  not  at  present  before  us.  I  believe 
they  are  now  sufficient  for  that  end ;  if  not,  they  can  be  made  so.  But  is  it  not  new 
cloctrine  to  declare,  that  the  Legislature  by  merely  changing  the  name  of  a  court  or 
the  place  of  its  meeting,  may  remove  any  Judge  fi'om  his  office  ? 

TTie  question  to  be  decided  is,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  must  come,  whether  the 
Judges  shall  be  permanent  in  their  office,  or  shall  be  dependent  altogether  upon  the 
breath  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Giles  again  rose,  and  after  an  apology  for  troubling  the  House,  said,  that  if  he 
had  had  any  doubts  before,  of  the  impropriety  of  the  clause,  the  gentleman  who  had 
jtMt  taken  his  seat  had  relieved  him  from  them  all.  He  felt  for  the  learning  and 
standing  and  personal  excellence  of  that  gentleman  so  high  a  degree  of  respect,  that 
he  was  willing  to  throw  himself  into  the  back  ground,  as  to  any  weight  to  be  attached 
to  his  own  opmion,  and  rely  exclusively  on  the  merits  he  could  shew  pertained  to  it, 
and  this  he  would  endeavour  to  do  soplainly,  as  not  to  be  misunderstcKwl.  The  ^n- 
tleman  from  Richmond  had  told  the  Convention  that  an  office  during  good  behaviour, 
waa  an  office  for  life.  This  he  denied.  There  was  no  such  word  m  a  Judge's  com- 
mission. 

No  such  pledge  was  given  him  :  was  that  the  real  tenure  of  his  office  ?  Wo,  it  waa 
^ood  behaviour  and  the  continuance  of  the  office.  So  long  his  salary  was  to  be  sure, 
and  no  longer. 

He  thought  the  gentleman  had  not  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  was  not  an 
anonnaly  to  have  the  court  out  of  being,  and  an  office  pertain  to  the  court  in  beinff. 
The  gentleman.had  asked  if  there  were  no  terms  by  which  tliis  could  be  done?  He 
answered,  no :  it  was  an  anomaly  in  terms.  He  hadf,  however,  such  high  respect  for 
that  gentleman's  standing,  that  he  always  doubted  his  own  opinion  when  put  m  op- 
position to  that  of  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  had  undertaken  to  »how  that  a 
man  may  be  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  after  the  General  Court,  of  which  he  had 
l>ean  a  Judge,  should  be  at  an  end.    He  told  the  Convention  that  the  General  Court 
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was  a  Constitutional  Court ;  but  was  it  not  gnrrendering  the  aimnent  to  go  back  to 
the  old  Constitution  ?  By  the  Constitution  now  proposed,  the  Legisb^  was  not  to 
be  trammelled.    The  gentleman  had  asked  whether  Judges  of  the  Geascil  Coort 

would  not  perfonn  District  Court  services?  . . 

Judge  Marshall  here  explained :  he  had,  he  perceived,  been  totally  m»concoTed. 
He  had  said,  that  under  the  existing  Constitution  the  General  Court  was  *  Connte- 
tional  Court  and  could  not  be  aboBshed  :  but  that  under  the  new  Constitotiom^ 
Judges  of  the  Inferiw  Courts  would  continue  to  be  such,  though  some  change  mm 
be  made  in  their  sphere  of  action— end  he  had  asked  whether,  because  they  shooU 
cease  to  perform  District  Court  service,  they  must,  therefore,  cease  to  hold  tba 
office?  .11  L«* 

Mr.  Giles  resumed  :  He  was  very  sorry  he  had  misconceived  the  gentlemui :  bm, 
after  listening  to  the  explanation  he  had  now  given,  the  impression  on  his  mmd  ra- 
mained  the  same  still.  He  insisted  that  they  were  not  to  reason  from  the  Genenl 
Court  existing  under  a  former  Constitution,  to  a  Constitution  containing  no  sock 
court  within  its  provisions ;  and  one  great  object  of  forming  which  Constitutioo,  was 
to  get  rid  of  that  court.  He  denied  that  a  Judge  could  perform  duty  in  any  odier 
court  but  that  to  which  he  was  commissioned.  He  could  not  have  his  commisnon  to 
one  court  and  his  duties  in  another.  Supposing  the  Judge  to  be  incompetent,  (as  w«s 
known  to  be  tlie  case,  and  long  to  have  been  Uie  case  with  at  least  one  Judge  whoai 
he  should  not  name,)  could  the  Legislature  assign  such  a  Judge  duties  to  pei^bnn  in 
another  court — duties  to  an  incompetent  Judge  ?  What  duties  ?  Could  he  receive  any 
at  all  ?  None ;  then  his  office  was  vox  et  praterea  nUtU, 

He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  was  the  real  genaiDe  inda- 
pendence  of  a  Judge  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  security  that  his  compensatioB 
should  not  be  diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office.  Judges  in  Engmnd  were 
deemed  to  be  very  independent  even  before  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
their  offices  expired  with  the  demise  of  the  crown.  The  law  had  since  been  cuanged, 
and  they  now  survived — but  it  was  perfect  independence  to  be  assured  of  an  undir 
minished  sunport  during  the  continuance  of  their  o$ce.  This  was  the  true  indepen- 
dence of  a  British  Judge.  Strike  out  the  present  clause,  and  a  Judge  in  Amenta 
would  still  be  in  a  better  situation  than  those  of  £ngland. 

But  as  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of  hardships  should  the  clause  be  stricken  ovt, 
he  would  offer  the  amendment  he  had  before  read.  It  was  no  great  &voiuite  of  his, 
but  he  was  willing  to  so  that  far,  and  it  was  farther  than  any  proviaioa  had  ever  gooft 
on  this  subject  under  Uie  sun. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  ased  terms  calculated,  if  not  iniendod, 
to  throw  reproach  upon  the  Judges  in  office.  He  was  not  conscious  of  havingnasd 
any  terms  that  reflected  in  the  least  degree  on  their  honour  and  integrity.  JBut  it 
did  seem  to  him,  that  by  the  resolutions  taken  together,  responsibility  was  rather 
avoided  than  sought  to  be  secured.  Had  the  gentleman  told  the  House  in  what  it 
consisted  ?  Where  was  it  ?  If  there  was  such  a  thing,  he  presumed  it  was  deacribahle. 
For  himself  he  could  not  see  even  a  shadow  of  it.  The  grehtleman  had  insisted  that 
there  was  the  same  responsibility  in  this,  as  in  other  cases :  and  here  was  the  gieatast 
point  of  difficulty  between  the  worthy  gentleman  and  himself.  When  a  representa- 
tive returned  to  his  constituents,  did  they  cite  him  ?  did  they  give  him  twenty  days 
notice  to  appear  and  answer?  No  such  thing.  They  told  him  at  onoe— Sir,  we  don't 
like  you.  And  that  was  enough — they  turned  him  out  fbrthwith,and  held  theuiaeltea 
bound  to  assign  no  reason  to  him  for  so  doing.  But,  in  the  case  of  a  Jad|go  there 
must  be  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  mxtj  4my 
notice ;  and  by  the  time  the  Judge  appeared ,  the  session  woiUd  be  over.    TTie  i       ' 


tion  first  laid  down  a  principle  and  then  defeated  it  But  in  the  case  (tf  a  repmontn- 
tive.  the  responsibility  was  real—and  its  operation  prompt  and  efficienL  The  'volac 
might  say  to  the  representative  as  Tom  Brown  said  to  Dr.  Fell, 

I  do  not  Uke  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
Tho  rewoD  why  1  cannot  tell : 
But  'tia  a  fact  I  know  (uU  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell. 

He  was  willing  to  risk  his  liberty  thus  far— (and  if  a  human  being  existad,  wksww 
more  jealous  of  it,  he  had  yet  to  see  him,)  if  a  Judge  became  odious  to  this 
let  him  be  removed  from  office. 

Mr.  G.  concluded  by  this  remark,  that  the  House  had  exhibited  on  the  otl 
the  very  acmt  of  Judicial  talent  in  the  country ;  and  yet  it  had  produced  no 
tion  in  his  mind,  and,  he  believed,  would  not  in  theirs;  on  the  contrary,  it  hnl  wm 
nvetted  all  the  impressions  he  had  previously  entertained. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  wms  «tt> 
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Affe»^Memn.  Baibour,  (Ppeudent,)  Jonea,  Giles,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode, 
Qopton,  Anderaon,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Wiiliaroaon,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith, 
Baxter,  CtmilK>nie,RandoIph,.C)8borne,  George,  M'Millan.  CampbeU  of  Waahington, 
Byan,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  See,  Morgan,  Camp- 
beU of  Brooke,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Grigaby,  Campbell  of  Bed&rd,  Clay  tor,  Saunders, 
Cabell,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson  and  Bayly— 44. 

Jfoeth—Memts,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Marshall, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Baldwin,  Jbhnaon,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Ur- 
quhart,  Lei^h  of  HahAx,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard^  Holladay,  Mercer, 
fllzhugfa,  Hendeason,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griffgs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donald- 
son, Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Summers,  Dod- 
dridge, Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Prentis,  Branch, 
Townes,  Stuart,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 52. 

So  the  Convention  refused  to  strike  out  the  clause  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Judge  in  office  after  his  court  should  have  been  modified  or  abolished. 

Mr.  Johnson  threw  out  the  suggestion  for  the  reflection  of  gentlemen,  whether  the 
xesolutions  they  had  adopted,  had  not  an  efiTect,  not  contemplated  or  intended  :  would 
not  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  people,  at  once,  ipso  factOy  abolish  all 
the  cooiti  or  the  State,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  County  Courts  ?  This  ought 
te  be  provided  against 

Mr.  Cabell  proposed  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  word  office,  and  in- 
■erting  the  word  stUary. 

But  it  would  not  be  received,  as  all  the  words  of  the  resolution  had  been  adopted, 
hy  a  refiisal  to  strike  them  out. 

The  Hcnae  then  adjoomed. 


THURSDAY,  Dkcxmber  24,  1829. 

The  CoBveAtm  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Xerr  of  the  Bqitist  Church. 

The  qaestion  before  the  Convention,  was  on  agreeing  to  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  amended  the  day  before. 

The  first  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Committee  came  up,  when  Mr.  Thompson 
moved  to  amend  the  following  clause : 

"  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their 
offiees  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescKbed  in  this  Con- 
ctitotion ;  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other  ofiice,  appointment,  or  public 
trust;  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them,  shall  vacate  his  Judicial  office." 
Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  insert  afler  the  word  **  Constitution,"  the  following :  <'  But 
no  persdn  who  shall  hav«  arrived  at  the  age  of  years,  shall  be  appointed  to,  or 

eontinue  in,  the  office  of  Judge  in  this  State." 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  he  should  content  himself  with  a  very  brief  expHOsition  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  he  rested  the  merits  of  his  amendment,  if  merits  it  had,  and  its 
ciaims  to  the  fiivourable  consideration  of  the  Convention.  He  doubted  not  that  the 
ipiestton  it  presented,  had  been  considered  by  every  member  of  the  body,  and  perhaps 
•yery  one  was  prepared  to  vote  upon  it.  It  was  considered  and  discussed  in  the  Ju- 
dieiary  Committee,  of  which  he,  Mr.  T.  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member,  but  had 
•ot  as  ^et  been  agitated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  in  the  House.  This  con- 
nMsration  coold  uone  induce  him,  at  this  late  period  of  this  protracted  session,  to  de- 
Uun  this  bod^  with  a  single  observation.  Mr.  T.  said  he  was  well  aware  that  weighty 
objections  might  be  urged  to  the  amendment.  He  had  well  considered,  felt  the  full 
Ibrce  of  and  duly  appreciated  these  objections.  By  the  adoption  of  this  provision,  it 
WIS  most  true  we  snould  sometimes  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  competent  and 
meritorious  officer,  and  as  often  as  we  were  so  deprived,  should  subject  to  privation 
wad  hardship,  the  disbanded  officer  himself,  should  he  chance  to  be  in  straitened  cir- 
eomstances,  and  bereft  of  the  means  of  a  livelihood  *,  but,  said  Mr.  T.  these  are  the 
vnavoidabie  eonsequences  of  any  general  rule.  He  was  willing  to  encounter  these 
iBOonveniences,  these  evils,  for  the  positive  good  which  he  believed  the  amendment 
wovld  accomplish.  In  most  situations  it  was  the  office  of  human  prudence  to  choose 
•between  evils,  and  this  was  one  of  those  occasions.  All  would  admit,  that  without 
thus  provision  we  were  exposed  to  the  evil  of  superannuated  Judges.  We  had  ex- 
perMBced  it  and  were  suffering  under  it  at  this  very  moment.  This  would  not  be 
denied  by  any  one.  And  for  his  part,  Mr.  T.  considered  the  removal  by  age  of  twenty 
flood  Judges  a  lesser  evil  than  the  retention  for  Uie  shortest  time  of  one  rendered  im- 
Seeile  tad  ineompetent  by  age  for  the  duties  of  the  station.  The  evils  which  the 
ktter  mif  ht  do,  in  the  sacrifice  cf  the  dearest  right*  of  one  citizeni  the  sacrifice  of 
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his  life,  liberty,  rcpuUtion  or  property,  were  irremediable :  the  judgma^  W  whSeb 
these  were  to  be  affected,  perhaps  irrevocable  or  irreversable.  The  evus  at  the  re- 
moval of  even  competent  Judges,  were  of  a  different  kind.  They  were  mA  lemedy. 
less.  A  good  officer,  if  not  the  best,  or  so  good  as  the  removed,  might  be  fomd  to 
supply  his  place.  It  surely  would  not  be  said,  Virginia  was  so  poor  in  judicial  taknt, 
that  there  was  at  any  time  an  impracticability  in  getting  men  between  the  age  «f  ma- 
turity and  sixty,  sixty-five,  or  seventy,  competent  to  hll  the  Judicial  cffuxm  of  ihe 
State.  Mr.  T.  said  he  mentioned  these  several  ages,  because  he  hoped  the  blank 
would  be  filled  with  some  one  of  them,  if  the  amendment  were  adopted.  Mr.  T. 
thought  in  the  general,  that  men  after  passing  either  of  these  periods,  were  inccHnpe- 
tent  to  the  profitable  discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  for  public  station :  hs 
thought  that  period  of  our  lives  should  be  devoted  to  repose,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ctium  eum  digntiate.  So  far  from  feeling  any  irreverence  for  age,  it  was  bccanse  rf 
his  reverence  for  it  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  the  declining  years  of  oiottal  exis- 
tence from  the  busy,  bustling  scenes  and  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  official  statioo. 
The  sequestered  shade  of  retirement  was  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  an  old  man,  aad 
to  such  emphatically,  "  the  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station."  fllr.  T.  said  he  conid 
readily  anticipate  another  objection  to  hi:*  amendment,  and  that  is,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary— that  we  had  by  another  provision  armed  the  Legislature,  two-thirds  of  ea«k 
house  concurring,  with  the  power  of  amotion  from  office,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
the  esse  occurring,  the  Legislature  would  remove  a  superannuated  Judge.  Mr.  T. 
thought  that  power  an  inetticacious  remedy  for  the  evil,  because  it  involved  the  exer- 
cise of  so  invidious  and  so  delicate  a  duty,  that  he  feared  its  inexecntion  on  the  pot 
of  the  Legislature.  To  remove  an  aged  Judge,  whose  only  crime  was  age  and  infir- 
mity, visited  in  his  declining  years  with  "  want  and  incurable  disease,"  would  nquin 
the  exercise  of  that  Roman  virtue,  that  would  stimulate  a  father  to  menUce  a  son  ibr 
the  good  of  the  republic — that  virtue  which  we  may  admire  in  etons  but  we  rani*o< 
expect  to  pervade  the  actions  of  men  in  these  latter  times.  Mr.  T.  believed ,  that 
with  the  Legislature  the  softer  and  more  amiable  virtues  of  compasaon  and  sympathy 
for  suffering  and  distress  would  prevail  over  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  over  tbs 
public  interests.  The  vital  and  paramount  interests  of  a  speedy  and  faithful  adasitt- 
istration  of  justice  would  yield  to  the  moving  considerations  of  individual  hardship. 
Mr.  T.  believed  the  power  of  amotion  referred  to,  would  only  be  resorted  to  and  ^ 
fectually  exercised,  when  the  Judge  was  guilty  of  some  fault  or  tiansgressioii  belov 
the  degree  of  an  impeachable  offence — such  as  slothfulness,  inattention,  dkc. ;  that  is, 
was  guilty  of  some  wilful  mis-user  or  non-user  of  his  office,  and  would  not  be  effies- 
cious  for  the  reasons  just  assigned  to  the  purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
amendment  Mr.  T.  said  many  reasons  could  be  offered  in  support  of  tlie  amend- 
ment. He  woSld  not  detain  the  House  with  them  all,  but  would  content  himself  with 
one,  and  in  conclusion  with  a  reference  to  the  example  and  experience  of  otikor 
States,  which  were  entitled  to  respect,  if  not  to  imitation.  The  reason  to  wluch  ha 
alluded,  was  this  :  He  believed  the  limit  of  age,  would  have  a  happy  effi^  upon  tha 
Judge  himself,  whilst  in  office.  The  present  tenure  being  for  life,  no  maUer  how 
protracted,  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  incumbent  careless  of  improvement  in  thai 
science  which  was  to  qualify  him  for  the  station.  Mr.  T.  said,  it  was  certainly  Irae; 
it  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  observer ;  he  believed  k 
would  be  confessed  by  all,  that  most  of  our  Judges  commenced  the  retrograde  ssarck 
of  intellect  so  soon  as  they  were  elected  :  to  this  remark  there  were  but  few  axesp- 
tions.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  Mr.  T.  thought  it  worthy  of  the  serioas 
consideration  of  this  Convention,  whether  tliis  Ufe-estate  in  the  office,  had  uot  dia 
direct  tendency  to  produce  this  effect.  Mr.  T.  said,  if  he  knew  himself,  be  yielded 
to  no  man  in  veneration  for  Judicial  excellence— if  any  thing  eartiUy  ooidd  be  an  oib- 
ject  of  idolatry  with  him,  it  was  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  able,  the  nibana,  and  Hm 
im|HUlial  Judge.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  advocate  a  periodical  election  of  tiM 
Judiciary,  or  to  do  any  thing  knowingly  to  impair  their  independence  :  I  mean  a  pro- 
per and  just  independence— but  not  irresponsibility.  Mr.  T.  would  submit  to  this 
Convention,  if  by  fixing  this  limit,  this  good  effect  would  not  be  produced.  Tba  v»- 
certainty  of  tlie  limits  ever  applying,  surely  would  leave  his  independence  oomi- 
paired— yet  the  possibility -of  its  application,  to  each  and  every  case,  wonld  create  am 
mcentive  to  mental  industry  and  exertion — an  inducement  to  improveroent  in  leflil 
attainments,  and  a  laudable  emulation  to  build  up  a  reputation  mr  taU»its  and  mr 
worth  :  for  the  Judge  would  reflect,  that  the  day  might  arrive,  when  he  would  agaia 
be  thrown  back  upon  professional  exertions  for  support,  or  what  would  be  a  mora  fvs- 
bKble,  and  I  confess,  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  Judge,  more  agreeable  anticipation,  whea, 
if  he  needed  the  aid  of  his  country,  he  would  appeal  to  its  gratitude,  (and  if  ba  ds- 
■®J7**'  it». would  never  appeal  in  vain,)  for  permission  to  serve  that  coantir  in  smas 
tS!^  ^^<>Qi  where  he  could  render  the  qmd  pro  quo,  for  the  means  of  siUMistaaios. 
^Jl^'-  ?^^*  ^^  ^^  ^«  example  of  other  States  m  favor  of  this  amendmoat.  Tha 
provision  had  prevaUed  in  NewYork  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic.     It  w«i  eft- 
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l^rafted  on  her  fint  Constitation,  had  abided  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  has  received  the  moat  decided  approbation  of  the  Convention  of  1821,  by  its 
incorporation  into  the  New  Constitution.  The  Judicial  term  is  there  limited  to  the 
age  of  60,  and  so  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth.  True  it  is 
that  Kent,  Spencer  and  others,  were  the  viotims  of  this  constitutional  ostracism  True* 
the  State  was  deprived  of  their  services  in  their  Judicial  capacity ;  but  it  is  not  true, 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  have  ever  repented  of  the  consequences  of  that  provi- 
sion of  their  Constitution,  nor  was  any  serious  evil  suffered  in  their  Judicial  establish- 
ment-^eir  places  were  well  supplied,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  a  Government — which,  like  ours,  rests 
upon  public  opinion.  And,  so  far  from  the  State's  losing  their  services  wholly,  the 
one  is  now  serving  her  in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  and  the  other,  perhaps,  as  use- 
fully in  private  station,  as  on  the  bench.  The  Convention  will  understand  the  last 
allusion  to  be  to  Chancellor  Kent,  and  to  his  Commentaries,  the  fruit  of  his  retire- 
ment So,  in  Virginia,  if  the  existence  of  such  a  rule,  had  prematurely  deprived  us 
of  the  useful  Judicial  labours  of  a  Wythe,  a  Pendleton,  or  a  Roane,  their  services  in 
other  stations  could  not  have  been  lost,  and  we  should  have  been  well  compensated 
for  their  removal,  by  an  escape  fix)m  the  sore  evil  of  superannuated  Judges.  To  de- 
signate the  instances  would  be  as  invidious  as  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the  cases  are 
knovm  to  every  member  of  this  body.  The  example  of  New  York,  said  Mr.  T.,  has 
been  copied  in  the  Constitutions  of  at  least  three  other  States,  if  no  more.  In  Mis- 
souri, the  limit  is  sixty-five ;  in  Alabama,  seventy,  and  in  Mississippi,  sixty-five.  Mr. 
T.  would  be  satisfied  with  either  of  these  ages,  or  he  would  take  sixty- three,  the  grand 
elimacteric  of  the  ancients.  He  concluded,  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  amend- 
ment would  prevaiL 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Thompson,  by  adding  the 
words  : 

^*  Unless  he  shall  be  re-elected  bv  the  Legislature,  in  which  event,  he  may  serv* 
for  ^ears  more,  and  no  longer. ' 

Mr.  Lei^  snjggested  a  different  collocation  of  the  words,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
resolution  mtell^ible  as  amended. 

After  some  conversation  on  this  subject,  and  a  modification  in  consequence, 

Mr.  Powell  suggested  to  the  mover  of  tlie  amendment,  whether  the  case  he  wished 
to  provide  for,  was  not  capable  of  complete  remedy  under  the  eighth  resolution.  If  a 
Judge,  whether  from  age  or  an^  other  cause,  was  notoriously  incompetent  to  the  right 
discharge  of  his  duty,  the  Legislature  had  power,  under  that  resolution,  to  remove 
him  firom  office. 

Mr.  Thompson  replied,  that  that  view  had  occurred  to  himself:  it  was  very  true 
the  Legislature  might  remove  such  a  Judge :  but  it  would  be  an  invidious  and  odious 
task,  and  one  they  would  always  approach  with  reluctance.  He  wished  to  shield  the 
Legislature  from  such  an  unpleasant  situation,  and  let  the  Jud^e  go  out  by  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  and  his  Constitutional  disability.  This  womd  save  the  feelings  of 
all  parties. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  that  the  observation  of  the  gentleman  firom  Amherst  was  wor- 
thy of  great  consideration.  After  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the  inteUectual  faculties 
osnally  began  to  be  impaired :  yet  there  were  men  who  retained  them  in  their  fullest 
vigour  to  a  much  later  period.  The  illustrious  Judge  Pendleton,  that  ornament  of  the 
Virginia  bench,  was  an  instance  in  point.  Such  men  would  be  removed  by  the  un- 
sparing amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Amherst :  but  by  that  which  he  had  of- 
fered, provision  was  made  for  retaining  their  services  to  the  State.  It  was  calculated 
to  retain  those  rare  and  highly-gifted  men,  whose  mental  power  seemed  never  to  be 
exhausted  while  even  a  shred  of  that  which  was  physical  remained :  of  whom  it  might 
with  truth  be  said, 

Th«  soul's  dark  cotta|;4  battered  and  decayed, 

Lots  in  more  light  through  chinks  which  time  has  made. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun, 
(Mr.  Henderson,)  because  its  effect  would  be  in  a  great  degree  so  to  qualify  the  rule 
as  to  destroy,  if  not  altogether,  very  materially,  its  efficacy.  It  was  an  exception  in- 
compatible with  the  principle  of  the  amendment ;  and  was,  moreover,  obnoxious  to 
all  the  objections  of  a  periodically  elected  Judiciary.  He,  therefore,  trusted  it  would 
not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Leigh  opposed  the  amendment.  He  said,  it  was  an  attempt  to  introduce,  in 
Virginia,  an  expedient,  which  was  (he  believed)  first  devised  in  the  State  of  New 
Yoric,  but  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  some  one  or  two  of  the  new  States— why, 
if  re^ird  were  had  to  the  lights  of  experience,  he  was  utterly  unaUe  to  comprehend. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  faculties  of  men  decay  with  extreme  age— but  it  is  e<iuall7 
true^  that  the  point  of  time  in  their  lives,  when  this  takes  place,  is  as  variouS|  in  dif- 
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ftrent  men,  u  the  colour  of  their  eyes.    Lord  MaMfield  wm  bom  in  170S ;  be  ww  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  ^756 ;  and  he  reagned  bis  seet 
in  1768,  being  then  eighty-three  years  old.     I  pray  the  gentleman  from  Ambenfc,  (Mr. 
Thompson.)  to  read,  or  ratber  (supposing  he  has  read  it,)  to  remember,  the  jodgmeni 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  the  case  of  Sutton  and  Johnstone,  ia  the 
first  volume  of  the  Term  Reports;  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  Judicial  opinioacx- 
tant  written  by  that  great  Juc^e ;  all  the  others  having  been  taken  down  by  repcnlat, 
and  composed  from  their  notes  :  that  is  an  opinion  written  by  Lord  Mansfield  himad^ 
a  short  tune  before  his  resignation :  and  if  the  gentleman  can  find  on  the  record  of  J«r 
dicial  proceedings,  in  any  age  or  country,  a  more  able,  more  lucid,  more  eloquent,  er 
more  classical  composition,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him  to  point  it  out  to  me,  that  I  waj 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.     It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  one  of  the  finest  apeo- 
mens  of  Judicial  eloquence,  as  well  as  abiUty,  any  where  to  be  found,  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  learning.     Lord  Mansfield  resigned  his  seat,  as  I  said,  in  1788— not,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  because  of  any  decay  of  his  mental  powers--but  firom  m  delect  of 
sight,  such  as  no  glasses  could  remedy,  so  as  to  enable  bun  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office.    His  mighty  stream  of  thought,  bound  bv  the  frost  of  eigh^  wintsn,  was 
aa  full  or  fuller  than  in  the  summer  of  his  life,  though  not  so  flowmg.    To  me  it  sniSH, 
from  a  careful  observation  of  his  official  history,  that  he  was  as  able  in  1788,  m  m 
1756.    At  the  time  of  the  argument  and  discussion  of  the  fiunous  case  concerning  the 
reversal  of  the  outlawry  of  John  Wilkes  (in  1768  or  9, 1  think,  I  am  pretty  sore  it  was 
before  the  first  of  the  letters  of  Junius  appeared)  he  himself  mentioned,  that  be  was 
then  turned  of  sixty.    Now,  according  to  the  New  York  rule,  he  woold  have  beeR 
compelled  to  leave  the  bench  in  1768 ;  and  the  world  woold  have  been  depnved— I 
do  not  say  England,  but  the  world — the  civilized  world  would  have  been  deprived 
aith%  benefit  of  the  last  twent^-ei^ht  years  of  his  Judicial  life,  and  etpeckUy  oftbmt 
system  of  commercial  law,  which  he  was  then  building  up  and  lived  almost  to  Mifect; 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Civil  Code,  or  the  new  Imperial  Code  of  Timnce, 
Ml  any  other  on  earth,  for  the  justness  of  its  principles,  and  even  for  its  svmmetij ; 
which,  in  short;  in  all  its  parts,  bears  the  impress  or  a  vast  and  varions  and  beneficent 
jrenius. 

I  have  been  at  the  pains,  since  this  Convention  question  was  started,  or  rather  r»- 
<vived  in  1824,  to  examine  the  chronological  lists  of  the  English  Judges.  The  ■■« 
4}i  business  despatched  by  those  twelve  Judges  of  England,  almost  surpasses  behs£ 
It  certainly  transcends  beyond  all  comparison,  the  mass  of  Judicial  business  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  (I  do  not  aay  in  the  United  States,  fi>r  we  are  m  mors 
litigious  people  in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  than  any  other  in  the  civilixed  worid.) 
'They  have  lurisdiction  of  all  causes,  where  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  ferty 
ehiUings.  They  generally,  I  believe,  take  their  seats  on  the  bench  at  nine  o'clock  m 
Ihe  morning,  and  continue  sitting  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  then  take  their 
places  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  sort  of  **  advisorv  Council,"  (as  we  should  nhraee 
it)  in  cases  in  which  law  questions  may  be  involved :  and  really.  Sir,  fi:om  the  dava  of 
Holt  to  this  time,  it  is  astonisbiug  to  see  what  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  Men 
4>ver  seventy  and  even  seventy-five  years  of  age.  These  old  men  transact  such  a 
mass  of  busmess,  as  seems  unaccountable — especially  to  us,  who  look  at  the  mode  in 
which  business  is  done  here ;  who  reflect  on  the  tardiness  of  our  Judicial  i^ooeedingai 
owing  to  reasons  well  known  to  the  bar,  at  least  to  some  of  them,  or,  if  not.  vefl 
known  to  the  bench.  A  great  part  of  the  blame  certainly  rests  on  the  bar.  I  give 
tliis  as  my  experience,  and  take  my  full  share  of  the  blame. 

But  let  us  proceed  farther.  Suppose  the  New  York  rule  had  been  the  role  in  Vir- 
ginia :  how  would  it  have  worked  ?  At  what  period  would  W vthe  have  been  expelled 
from  the  bench.'  I  know,  it  was  supposed,  that  the  force  of  Lis  mind  was  much  im- 
paired by  old  age ;  but  I  have  heard  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  were  moat  com- 
petent to  judge,  sav,  that  age  had  only  unfitted  him  for  the  drudgery  and  details  of 
the  station  he  held— (let  it  be  remembered,  that  that  station,  till  shortly  befixe  his 
death,  was  that  of  Hiffh  Chancellor  of  all  Virginia,)  and  that  much,  very  nmch,  of 
the  power  of  his  mind  still  remained:  and,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  tktU  remaiBed, 
which,  if  it  does  not  supply  the  place  of  understanding,  contributes,  above  aD  things, 
to  enlighten  and  direct  its  action — that  which  is  one,  and  tlie  most  osarntinl  ingre- 
dient of  true  wisdom — I  mean  benignity  of  heart,  unsullied  purity,  and  all  the  fins- 
ness  of  Roman  virtue.  And  his  decrees,  to  the  very  last,  though  they  «>ir^a»itoJ 
much  of  quaintness,  and  some  inattention  to,  or  oversight  of  details,  and  the  slow- 
n^  of  old  affe,  aggravated  in  his  case  by  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  riffhi  haad^ 
ewing  to  which  he  must  have  lost  not  a  little  time  in  noting  details,  yet  aimlajed, 
alwavs,  a  heart  which  never  swerved  from  pure  and  impartial  justice,  and  a  iojlgmsal 
which  seldom  strayed,  and  nevt^r  fiu*,  firom  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  ana  right. 

If  we  had  had  the  provision  which  prevails  in  New  York,  Pendleton  would  have  bee* 
jgunoved  from  the  bench,  twenty-four  years  before  hb  death — ^for  he  died  at  esglM^ 
lour.  I  ask  any  gentleman,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  was  the  bnunesi  of  the 'Ooiiit 
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of  Appeals  condacted  with  less  despatch  in  his  latter  years  ?  Did  he  display  less  ad' 
dress,  less  power  of  mind,  in  directing  the  deliberations  of  the  court,  and  in  bringing 
younger  Judges  to  habits  of  diligence  by  his  presiding  influence?  The  direct  re- 
verse was  the  fiict.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  influence  continued  to  increase — it 
never  ceased  to  be  felt.  The  power  of  his  mind,  the  controUing  influence  of  his 
hoary  wisdom,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  such  men  as  Spencer  Roane.  I  derive 
my  infbrmation  from  the  fountain  head — it  was  given  me  by  Roane  himself.  Of 
Judge  Roane,  I  could  speak  from  personal  knowledge — I  knew  his  private  end  offi« 
cial  character  perfectly  well — but  he  belonged  to  our  own  times,  and  the  place  he 
filled  in  the  public  confidence  is  known  to  us  all.  He,  it  is  true,  died  at  the  age  ef 
sixty-tbree-A>ut  the  New  York  rule  would  have  anticipated  the  hand  of  death  in  re- 
moving him  fiT>m  the  bench.  I  say,  in  the  name  of  all  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Ap* 
peals,  and  I  might  venture  to  say  m  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  Virginia,  that  it 
was  precisely  at  the  period  of  ms  death,  that  his  understaudmg  was  the  strongest; 
that  there  was  no  want  of  every  fiiculty  adapted  to  the  able  discharge  of  all  the  du- 
ties of  his  station. 

We  have,  then,  a  series  of  instances  of  English  Judges,  retaining  the  full  vigor  of 
their  minds,  to  seventy,  seventy-five,  and  even  eighty  years — and  we  have  a  history 
of  the  Virginia  bench  confirming  a  like  state  of  facts.  Gentlemen  will  draw  their 
own  conclusion. 

Turn  now,  I  mj  you,  to  New  York,  from  whose  institutions  we  are  to  borrow  this 
improvement.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  gentleman  from  Amherst  does,  that 
Kent  and  Spencer  were  both  removed  by  the  limitation  of  age.  It  was  not  the  Con- 
stitutional provision,  but  a  revolutionary  decapitation,  by  which  Spencer  fell.  H« 
was  Ckmoentumized  out  of  office.  We  are  going  to  CoKcentUmize  all  of  our  Judges. 
The  New  York  Convention  had  the  grace  not  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  andi 
thus  Kent  was  left  to  die  a  political  death  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  is  a  superannuatedl 
Judge !  The  man  remains  in  full  possession  of  a  first  rate  capacity,  peculiarly  adaptp- 
ed  to  Judicial  station. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Amherst  ever  read  the  New  York  Reports?  Perhaps,  he 
has  seldom  had  occasion  to  consult  them ;  but  those  who  have  to  discuss  questions  oT 
commercial  law,  must  necessarily  refer  to  them.  I  venture  to  recommend  them  to* 
the  gentleman :  he  will  find  great  profit  from  the  perusal,  whatever  may  be  the  point 
of  law-learning,  on  which  he  may  want  infbrmation.  I  must  say,  that  to  me  nothing: 
seems  more  apparent,  than  that  the  younger  Judges,  of  whom  the  gentleman  spoko 
as  so  ably  supplying  the  place  of  those  said  to  be  superannuated,  aie  in  every  wajr 
inferior  to  them.  In  my  poor  opinion,  there  is  a  manifest  deterioration  in  the  bencb 
of  that  State.  For  mv  own  part,  I  attribute  it,  mainly,  to  certain  new  principles  intro- 
duced by  their  late  Convention,  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  so,  or,  at  least,, 
generally  believed  to  be  so. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  and  I  freely  admit,  that  there  is  a  period  of  life,  at  whicb 
^e  strongest  minds  become  impaired :  but  1  deny  that  it  is  always,  or  even  generally^ 
«t  seven^,  or  at  seventy-five.  But  there  is  a  period  somewhere.  Let  us  see,  whether 
there  is  any  necessity  to  fix  that  period  in  our  Constitution. 

A  provision  has  already  been  agreed  on,  for  the  removal  of  any  Judge  by  a  vote  of 
two-tnirds  of  the  Legislature.  Det  age  then^  or  let  disease  (which  is  a  much  more 
frequent  agent  in  producing  such  an  effect,)  impair  the  intellectual  powers  of  one  of 
oor  Judges,  and  that  in  so  great  a  degree  that  it  shall  be  apparent  and  undeniable  ; 
this  provision  is  a  remedy  £r  the  mischief  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  it  will  be 
a  task  of  extreme  delicacv  to  remove  a  Judge  for  such  a  cause,  and  that  the  feelings 
of  the  Legislature  strongly  revolt  at  the  thought  of  turning  out  an  a^d  public  ser- 
▼ant  on  account  of  his  age  alone.  There  was  truth  and  good  sense  in  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
jTOU  cannot  contrive  any  system  of  human  law,  which  wiU  always  work  well,  which 
will  not  sometimes  be  productive  of  evil.  All  we  have  to  do,  and  all  we  can  do,  is^ 
to  adopt  such  measures,  as  will  be  most  apt  to  produce  the  most  good  and  the  least 
evil.  If  we  establish  a  fixed  period,  we  shall  surely  encounter  the  very  serious  evil 
of  expelling  from  the  bench,  some,  nay  many,  who  at  the  very  time  most  adorn  it. 
Tlie  question,  then,  comes  to  this,  whether  the  adoption  of  &e  proposed  principle 
will  not,  in  aU  probabiUty ,  oftener  remove  matured  wisdom  from  the  bench^  or  the  re- 
jection of  it,  retain  imbecility  or  dotage  in  the  judgment  seat.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
more  prudent  to  take  the  ririi  of  the  latter  nusehiefT 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  said  that  the  Convention  had  now  arrived  at  the  neriod 
CKf  its  debates  when  a  long  discussion  could  not  be  agreeable,  though  conducted  with 
the  eloquence  of  Demosmenes  and  Cicero.  All  he  wished  was,  to  ask  a  question. 
Was  the  fundamental  rule,  in  any  country,  established  upon  exceptions  ?  If  it  was,^ 
and  ought  to  be,  then  he  admitted  that  various  instances  might  be  produced  of  menr 
who  retained  their  powers  to  a  late  period  of  life.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield 
mi^  have  gone  further  back.    He  could,  indeed,  have.fimnd  but  one  Moses,  who 
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wu  on*  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died :  his  eve  was  not  dim.  nor  bim 
i^ataral  force  abated."  Bat  he  miffht  find  thousands  over  four  score  who  kept  the 
Tiffour  of  their  minds.  But  was  this  the  great  law  of  nature  ?  How  many  more 
were  there  who  lost  their  vigour  before  they  passed  the  grand  cUmacteric  ?  Aad  ought 
the  rule  to  have  respect  io  the  few  exceptions,  or  to  tlie  multitude  of  ordinary  easee  ? 
On  the  gentleman's  principles  the  same  difficulty  would  occur  in  fixing  a  penod  for 
mature  age.  It  was  fixed  by  our  laws  at  twenty-one :  but  how  manv  thousands  jsoAt 
be  found,  whose  minds  were  as  mature,  and  their  bodies  too,  at  eighteen  ?  Yet  who 
would  change  the  law  ?  In  the  present  case  he  should  think  the  more  broad  and  ma- 
versal  it  could  be  made,  the  better :  and  there  were  certainly  more  who  lost  their  pow- 
ers before  seventy,  than  who  kept  them  till  afler  eighty.  He  thought  the  puUic  good 
would  be  a  gainer  and  not  a  loser  by  the  exclusion.' 

Mr.  Venable  said,  this  was  one  of  those  questions  on  which  he  had  reflected  with 
much  anxiety:  the  more,  because  he  had  not  entire  confidence  in  his  own  opinioB 
respecting  it :  for  he  found,  in  conversation  with  those  whose  judgment  he  most  re- 
spected, Uiat  they  difiTered  from  him  on  this  point.  He  should  not  trouble  the  Coa- 
vention  with  all  the  reflections  he  had  indulged,  but  would  ofier  one  or  two  remarks. 
Let  us  suppose,  said  Mr.  V.,  tliat  we  do  not  set  anv  such  limit  as  is  proposed :  what 
then  ?  When  a  man  becomes  old,  and  his  powers  begin  to  decay,  you  sobiect  bbn  to 
the  Legislature  too,  to  what  must  be  equally  painful  to  both.  For  he  will  genenllv 
be  the  last  to  discover  when  his  mind  gives  way:  and  if  he  is  removed,  though  with 
tlie  best  cause,  he  wUl  consider  his  country  as  ungrateful,  and  will  suppose  that  those 
who  have  brought  forward  the  measure  have  been  influenced  by  motives  of  personal 
iKwtility.  He  cannot  see  his  own  imbecility :  he  cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  its  con- 
sequences; and  whenever  they  do  come,  they  will  be  sure  to  take  him  by  sur7»rise. 
Let  us  now  look  on  fhe  other  side,  and  suppose  an  a^e  to  be  fixed  by  the  CoaatiloCNui 
when  he  must  go  out  of  office.  He  then  accepts  the  office  with  this  JuM>wled|fe — 
he  can  anticipate  tlie  consequence,  and  he  shapes  his  course  accordingly.  When  he 
rettuns  to  private  hfe,  he  does  so  with  feelings  uninjured,  and  he  contmuee  to  enioj 
the  same  respect  as  he  did  before.  His  removal  implies  in  it  no  imputation  on  mm 
understanding.    Thus  fiir  as  it  respects  the  individual  himself. 

We  have  had  examples  both  from  Europe  and  this  country  to  shew  that  men  some- 
times retain  tlieir  powers  to  a  great  a^e.  radmit  all  the  force  of  these  examples.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  may  happen  that  a  Judge  will  be  quite  as  valuable  after  he  ms  passed 
the  prescribed  limit  as  before.  But  how  difficult  will  it  be  to  determine  this:  and  to 
what  an  extremely  unpleasant  situation  does  it  reduce  the  Assembly.  For  mrs^,  I 
believe  the  faculties  decay  between  sixty -five  and  seventy.  I  will  not  go  to  f^iglaad 
for  cases  to  settle  This  question.  I  will  look  round  me,  on  those  who  were  the  eooa- 
paniona  of  my  youth :  and  where  are  they  ?  Several  of  them  are  in  the  Judidaff . 
Are  they  able  to  do  their  duty  there  ?  I  wish  they  were.  I  wish  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  and  for  their  own  reputation.  Some  few  of  them  are  competent.  But 
would  it  not  wound  my  feelings  most  sensibly  to  see  an  aged  Judge  turned  out  of 
office,  and  incompetency  openly  avowed  as  tlie  cause  of  his  removal  ?  We  are  noC 
to  jud^e  from  extreme  cases.  We  do  know  there  is  a  time  when  the  mind  deoajs, 
when  its  powers  begin  to  sink.  I  know  it  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  obscifing 
those  whom  1  knew  in  youth.  But  unless  some  definite  tune  be  fixed,  how  can  tfaery 
look  forward  and  anticipate  the  time  when  they  are  to  retire  :  when  old  age  anives 
they  ought  to  retire:  it  is  fit  and  becoming:  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  thesa  elee* 
tioneering  with  the  members  of  Assembly  to  be  retained  in  office.  If  a  man  is  honsst 
and  loves  his  country,  his  feelin^rs  will  be  tender:  but  if  he  is  one  who  has  always  been 
hunting  afler  office,  the  cose  will  be  far  diflerent.  Mr.  V.  concluded,  by  decJarin^ 
his  wimnzness  to  vote  for  filling  the  blank  in  the  resolution  with  the  age  cCsetttdy. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  he  was  opposed  both  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleaiaii 
from  Amherst,  and  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun :  and  he  would  detain  the 
House  but  a  few  minutes,  while  he  briefly  stated  the  g;rounds  of  his  objections.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  latter  amendment,  because  he  considered  it  as  inimical,  in  Hs  e(^ 
feet,  to  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  If  a  Constitutional  period  should  hs 
fixed,  at  which  all  Judges  were  to  vacate  their  office,  and  then  the  Lerolatnre  should 
be  clothed  with  power  to  re-appoint  such  as  they  considered  peculiar^  able  and  ne* 
ritorious,  the  inevitable  effect  would  be,  that  all  Judges  would  be  under  a  teopla- 
tion  to  court  the  Legislature  for  their  continuance  in  office.  Supposing  a  man  to  be 
placed  upon  the  bench  at  fifty,  if  he  must  return  to  the  Legislature  fur  a  re-appeial- 
ment  at  sixty  or  sixty-five,  the  phm  carried  all  the  evils  of  an  election  of  Jodgee  ftr 
a  terra  of  years. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  first  amendment,  because  he  believed  it  would  operate  most 
injuriously  upon  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  could  not,  however,  aasak 
^thcBTt»inty  as  to  its  effects^  until  the  blank  should  have  been  filled.  If  it  was  to 
be  filled  with  ninety,  there  might  as  well  be  no  amendment  at  all ;  or  if  with  eMCr, 
It  would  be  of  htUe  consequence.    But,  he  was  to  presume,  that  the  blank  woSi  he 
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fiUad  with  some  age,  that  would  give  the  rule  a  practical  operation.  A  nde  that 
would  touch  but  one  man  in  a  century,  would  be  of  little  moment:  he  supposed  it 
was  to  be  such  a  rale,  as  would  often  take  effect.  Suppose  the  blank  filled  with  sixty 
or  with  sixty-five,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  One  consequence  had  been 
alreadjr  pointed  out,  in  a  manner  so  clear,  in  language  so  eloquent,  and  with  referen- 
ces so  imposing,  that  he  need  add  nothing  to  enforce  it.  Its  operation  would  sweep 
atom,  the  bench  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  deprive  the  Commonwealth  of  its  best 
security  in  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who  administered  the  laws.  They 
had  been  told,  that  this  could  only  happen  in  those  few  rare  instances,  which  an  in- 
dulgent Heaven  sometimes  permitted  to  bless  a  country.  True :  and  these  were  the 
Tery  men,  whom,  above  all  others,  they  ought  to  take  every  means  to  retain.  It  was 
this  rare  talent,  which  they  should  be  the  most  anxious  to  cherish.  What  was  not 
the  value  of  such  a  man  as  Pendleton  and  Roane,  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  the 
Judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  ?  One  such  Judge,  was  worth  all  the  young  athletic 
men  fiom  thirty  to  sixty,  whom  you  could  bring  upon  the  bench.  They  ought  not 
l^htlv  to  adopt  any  regulation,  which  would  banish  the  services  of  such  rare  and 
giAed  men,  precisely  at  the  time  when  their  services  were  of  the  most  value. 

Tliere  was  another  operation  of  the  rule,  which  would  prove  not  less  deleterious. 
It  was  on  all  accounts  desirable,  to  fill  Judicial  stations  with  the  best  legal  talent  that 
could  be  obtained.  Now,  such  talent  would  or  would  not  be  likely  to  be  obtained ,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  o£  the  reward  which  was  held  out,  as  an  inducement  to  go  upon  the 
bench.  When  a  lawyer,  on  being  offered  a  commission  as  Judge,  was  to  be  told,  that 
he  could  not  hold  the  office  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  must  then  be  turned 
•drift,  it  stripped  the  offer  of  more  than  half  its  value.  Unless  they  meant  to  make 
np  for  this,  by  giving  their  Judges  such  a  salary,  as  to  be  a  sufficient  temptation,  by 
enabling  him,  in  that  time,  to  fay  up  a  enough  to  provide  for  his  old  age— (and  he 
well  knew,  that  Virginia  meant  to  do  no  such  thing) — the  temporary  duration  of  the 
a&ce,  took  away  more  than  half  its  value. 

What  was  the  ex-Judge  to  do  ?  Turn  his  thoughts  to  some  other  employment  ?  To 
what  purpose  P  Must  he  go  back  to  his  practice.'  To  his  practice  at  the  bar,  at  sixty- 
fire  ?  His  practice  was  gone ;  all  connexion*  with  his  clients  bad  been  cut  off*;  sur- 
lonnded  too,  with  competitors  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  full  possession  of  the 
ber ;  to  plunge  into  all  the  turmoils  and  strife  of  the  bar,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five ! 

^  But,  it  was  said,  that  he  might  keep  a  private  school,  and  thus  be  more  useful  to 
hie  countiy  than  ever.  A  nolue  prospect,  indeed,  to  be  offered  to  the  first  talents  in 
the  countiy ;  to  be  turned  off"  the  bench  at  sixty-five,  and  go  to  keeping  a  school ! 

TThe  .gentleman  from  Amherst  seemed  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  this  prospect 
weald  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  Judge  to  keep  his  faculties  whetted,  and  ready 
^6g  action,  and  thus  he  would  not  relax,  but  rather  mcrease  his  exertions.  He  would 
aol  fotgjet  what  little  law  he  knew,  and  grow  worse  from  year  to  year,  as  at  present. 
Now,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  prospect  would  operate  directly 
the  other  way.  Tell  a  man  Uiat,  at  all  events,  his  office  must  be  taken  from  him  after 
e  ^w  short  years,  and  what  would  he  do  ?  devote  himself  to  its  duties  and  whet  his 
Realties  for  future  exertion  ?  JNo :  but  he  would  withdraw  all  the  time  and  all  the 
exertion  that  could  at  all  be  spared  firom  its  duties,  that  he  might  occnpv  it  in  making 
a  provision  fiv  the  future  wants  of  his  family  :  his  temptation  would  be,  to  neglect 
tAe  service  of  the  public,  that  he  might  improve  his  private  fortune.  He  would  say 
to  hinttelf— '*  I  have  got  this  situation  but  for  a  few  years ;  the  wants  of  my  family 
irill  require  all  I  can  make  in  the  mean  while."  If  the  confidence  that  he  was  pro- 
rided  for  during  life  would  have  a  tendency  to  relax  exertion,  what  would  the  know- 
ledge of  the  opposite  produce  ?  It  might  make  a  good  farmer— a  good  merchantr— a 
keen  speculator ;  but  certainly  not  a  good  Judge. 

Why  fix  a  limit,  where  they  had  already  a  provision  allowing  the  Legislature  to  re- 
naove  a  Judge  whenever  they  might  deem  it  expedient  ?  The  Convention  had  been 
very  property  told,  that  it  was  not  old  age  alone  that  incapacitated  men  for  mental  ex- 
ertion :  disease  crften  produced  that  effect  long  before.  It  would  often  do  so,  even  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  period  should  have  arrived.  What  tlien  ?  Certamiv  the  Le- 
^iekaiire  would  be  most  reluctant  to  exert  its  power,  when  a  few  years  would  accom- 
slMh  it.  A  Judge  becomes  paralytic  at  sixty  :  five  years  more  would  nd  them  of  the 
wmden,  and  they  would  be  unwilling  to  remove  him  beforehand.  He  put  it  to  every 
titleiDan  who  heard  him  to  say,  wnether  the  imbecile  Judges  now  on  the  bench  (if 
«»  were  any  such)  had  become  so  by  the  hand  of  old  age  merely  ?  or  whether  they 
I  not  owe  it  rather  to  the  hand  of  disease?  But,  that  provision  putting  it  in  the 
r  of  the  Legislature  to  turn  out  a  Judge  who  was  unable  to  do  the  duties  of  his 
^n  would  operate  as  a  warning  to  the  Judge  himself  and  to  his  friends ;  and  be- 
—  ^  the  Legislature  could  act  on  the  case,  they  would  be  anticipated  by  the  prud«ice 
4i€'tii6  indi^dnal  or  the  advice  of  his  fiiends,  and  he  would  himself  resign  his  office. 
His  fiiends  would  feel  the  necessity  of  the  case,  if  the  man  himself  did  not. 
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Mr.  J.  concluded  by  declaring  his  preference  for  a  ConsUtution  without  roch  a 
limitaUon  as  was  proposed  by  the  amendinent.    ,    ,  ,.  .    ^     .       , ,         ,    . 

Mr  Thompson  said,  he  had  listened  with  much  delight  to  the  able  and  ekwuent  re- 
mark^  of  the  gen Ue man  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  and  the  genUeman&Mn  Au- 
gusta, (Mr.  Johnson.)  The  first  genUeman  had  certamly  presented  in  jorattdabk 
array,  the  evils  which  such  a  provision  would  have  produced  m  Virginia  and  Ka^d, 
and  had  produced  in  New  York,  where  it  had  been  tried ;  but  after  aU,  the  pntkiwaf  t 
examples  were  but  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  exceptions  of  which  be  bad  msde 
the  most,  by  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  Judicial  history  and  Judicial  worth,* 
most  beautiful  eulogium,  and  just  as  beautiful  on  the  Judges  to  whom  this  provina 
would  have  or  had  applied.  The  jrontleman  had,  by  no  means,  transcended  the  limits 
of  just  panegyric  in  the  tribute  of  praise  he  had  paid  to  the  names  of  Mansfield  andrf 
Holt,  of  Wythe,  Pendleton  and  of  Roane,  of  Spencer  and  of  Kent  Mr.  T.  was  sca- 
sible  of  the  justice  of  Uie  eulogium— he  heard  it  with  delight,  and  as  a  lover  of  hriof 
and  departed  worth,  he  was  glad  the  gentleman  had  undertaken  the  task,  and  bsd 
performed  it  with  his  wonted  felicity  of  thought  and  expression ,  and  he  acknowlet^fd 
the  force  of  the  argument  bottomed  upon  it.  Mr.  T.  said  the  strong  views  of  botii 
the  gentlemen,  though  they  had  produced  doubts  in  his  mind,  had  not  convinced  him; 
and  lie  would,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  attempt  in  a  short  reply  to  wuftaia 
and  vindicate  the  amendment  and  the  views  he  had  submitted  when  first  up.  Mr.  T. 
said,  he  had  frankly  admitted  in  the  outset,  that  the  rule  would  sometimes  wock  evil; 
as  what  general  rule  would  not  ?  He  had  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  good  would 
preponderate  in  the  scale.  Such,  said  Mr.  T.  is  the  constitution  of  man  and  of  ha- 
man  affairs — good  and  evil  are  so  mixed  up  and  blended,  that  we  are  reduced  contiao- 
ally  to  the  choice  between  evils,  and  this  more  especially,  as  we  have  been  in/brmc^ 
by  sapient  statesmen,  in  the  foundation  of  Government  and  the  enactmeJiC  oT  all  ge- 
neral laws,  rules  and  regulations  whatever.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  anmized  ^ood, 
nor  unmixed  evil.  One  thin^  is  certain  as  it  seems  to  me,  said  Mr.  T.  there  is  no 
general  provision  of  Constitutions  or  of  law,  without  its  particular  hardships,  lukd  sock 
IS  the  character  of  the  amendment  in  your  hand ;  but  shall  cases  of  individual  haid- 
ships  or  inconvenience  be  put  in  competition  witli  tlie  public  interests  ?  ShaD  tht 
paramount  consideration  of  a  speedy,  able  and  satisfactory  administration  of  justice, 
that  incomparably  most  important  function  of  all  Governments,  yield  to  individBal 
convenience  or  inconvenience  ?  Mr.  T.  trusted  not.  The  remarks  of  the  gentJeuisa 
from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  only  proved  what  was  not  denied,  that  some  men  re- 
tained their  faculties  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  the  names  he  invoked  were  truly 
illustrious  examples.  He  might  have  added  another  to  his  catalogue.  He  mlgfat  have 
vouched  the  authority  of  Tully  in  proof  of  tlie  fact,  for  he  had  informed  us  in  Ids 
treatise  de  senectute  that  Cato,  as  well  as  I  remember,  retained  his  fiiculties  in  fuU  vi- 
gour to  the  last  day  of  an  unusually  protracted  life,  and  he  continued  to  improve  to 
tne  day  of  his  death,  and  that  he  was  exempted  from  that  almost  univenal  infirmity 
of  life  s  "  last  scenes,"  second  childhood.  But  Mr.  T.  would  ask  again,  if  this  were 
the  common  fate  of  the  species  P  or  were  these  instances  only  rare  exceptkms .'  Eveiy 
man's  own  experience  or  observation  would  furnish  hi^n  with  the  answer. 

The  propriety  of  a  general  rule  as  to  age,  in  defiance  of  the  exceptions  that  migfat 
be  urged  against  it,  was  illustrated  by  a  provision  we  have  already  adopted  afaDOSl 
without  objection.  We  have  provided,  that  no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  nor  to  the  Senate  before  the  age  of  thirij; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  that  re<^airss  a  po- 
son  to  be  thirty-five,  before  he  is  eligible  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  nrovmoo  in  the 
code  of  all  nations  fixing  a  period  ofmaturity,  in  some  one,  some  aBHOiaer,aBd  in  oars 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Now,  said  Mr.  T.  I  would  ask  gentlemen  if  Aiero  are 
not  as  many  and  more  instances  of  precocious  intellect,  titan  of  persons  beyond  ths 
age  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  retaining  the  full  possession  of  their  mental,  lo  sw 
nothing  of  their  physical  faculties  ?  They  must  answer  in  the  affirmative— need  I  i 
lustrate  this  by  example  ?  1  might  cite  the  younger  Pitt,  who,  before  the  age  «C 
twenty-five,  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  prime  minister  that  ever  ruled  the  destinies  «f 
England,  and  with  them  almost  those  or  the  world.  Lord  Byron  at  an  age  b«t  liltis 
more  advanced,  an  age  at  which  tlie  generality  of  mankind  are  but  commencing  tbsir 
careers  of  glory  or  of  usefulness,  had  finished  his ;  and  a  more  brilliant  one  faw  mA- 
dom,  if  ever,  been  run  by  any  votary  of  the  muses :  but  would  it  be  fair  to  concMs 
from  these  and  other  like  instances  that  might  be  cited,  that  thirty  was  not  the  pis> 
per  age  of  eligibUity  for  Senator,  or  tliirty-five  for  President  of  the  United  States? 
If  It  would  not,  as  little  will  the  extreme  cases  put  by  the  gentleman  from  CfaesftBr- 
field,  (Mr.  Leigli,)  oppugn  the  principle  of  the  amendment. 

It  was  true,  said  Mr.  T.  that  the  English  Judges  were  generally  old  men ;  many  of 
them,  indeed,  as  had  been  properly  remarked,  had  presided  to  very  advanced  aees. 
iney  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  very  young  men,  when  they  asc*adedlks 
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beiM^li,  after  having  dngged  out  their  probation  and  rode  out  their  quarantine  of  the 
'*Vi£enti  amunrum  lucuhratifmes  ;''  but  was  it  not  also  true  that  the  English  nation,  at 
tois  time,  was  not  altogether  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  their  ancient  prejudice  in 
fevour  of  ancient  Judges  ?  The  question  whether  or  not  it  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
had  been  agitated  there  and  discussed  with  freedom ;  he  was  not  certain,  but  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  Edinburg  Review.  In  whatever  periodical  it  was,  this  he  rvnembered 
about  it,  that  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  very  old  Judges,  was  assimilated  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  every  where  in  favour  of  old  generals,  un- 
til it  was  exploded  by  the  genius  and  the  successes  of  Napoleon.  That  there  was 
some,  if  not  an  entire  analogy  in  these  prejudices,  Mr.  T.  said,  he  could  not  doubt. 
But  advanced  age  is  a  less  objection  to  an  English  Judge  than  it  is  here ;  because 
ours,  except  the  Jud^  in  the  hist  resort,  require  to  discharge  their  duties  well,  the 
poeseasion  of  more  ot  physical  energy  than  do  the  English  Judges.  The  reason  of 
the  distinction  was  apparent  to  eveiy  lawyer,  at  least;  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ent organization  of  our  Judicial  establishment. 

Mr.  T.  said,  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  had  foreseen  several  evils 
in,  and  pointed  out  several  objections  to,  the  amendment.  He  thought  tliem  rather 
unaginary  than  real.  That  gentleman  and  himself  had  cerUinly  drawn  directly  op- 
posite conclusions  from  same  premises.  He  apprehended  the  greatest  evil  from  the 
very  features  from  which  he,  Mr.  T.,  anticipated  the  greatest  good.  The  gentleman 
thought  it  would  impair  the  independence  of  the  Jud^re—that  it  would  prevent  com- 
l^etent  persons  from  accepting  the  office ;  that  it  would  divert  the  mind  of  the  Judge 
from  duty  while  in  office,  and  set  him  to  electioneer  by  anticipation  for  a  new  office, 
which  he  might  never  live  to  occupy ;  and  that  should  the  Judge  chance  to  live  be- 
yond the  term  of  limitation,  deplorable  would  be  his  condition — a  lawyer  without  cli- 
ents, and  an  aged  man  set  adriil  in  his  old  age  to  starve,  or  to  subsist  upon  the  stinted 
bounty  of  an  unfeeling  world.  Of  the  loss  of  clients,  said  Mr.  T.,  the  complaint  was 
really  groundless — for,  said  he,  I  never  have  yet  seen  a  lawyer  in  practice  over  the- 
age  of  seventy ;  though  doubtless  such  have  been — but  the  cases  are  too  rare  to  form 
the  foundation  of  an  argument.  I'here  was  no  danger  of  men  well  qualified  not  ac- 
cepting the  office,  and  be  could  not  possibly  conceive  how  it  could  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judge  or  serve  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  path  of  duty.  If  he,  Mr. 
T.  was  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  nature  of  men,  the  consequences  and  ef^ 
fecto  would  be  directly  the  reverse,  and  such  as  he  had  before  pointed  out,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  now  repeat  Mr.  T.  said,  it  was  his  detiberate  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  fiu:  greater  evil  to  have  even  one  superannuated  Judge  upon  the  judgment  seat 
than  to  exclude  many  good  ones  for  age,  for  the  reasons  he  had  before  assigned.  Mr. 
T.  said,  the  pertinent  and  common  sense  view,  that  had  been  taken  of  this  subject  by 
the  gentleman  from  Prince  Edward,  (Mr.  Venable,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Brooke, 
(Mr.  Campbell,)  who  had  preceded  him  in  its  favour,  seemed  very  much  to  confirm  him 
in  the  opimon  that  the  amendment  would  prove  salutary.  Their  views  had  doubtless 
rendered  much  of  what  he  had  said  unnecessary,  perhaps  repetition — and  he  was  sure 
would  render  any  thin^  more  from  him  tiresome  to  the  Convention.  He  was  himsejf 
fully  prepared  to  record  his  vote  in  favour  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  it  most  extraordinary,  that  the  j^entleman  from  Amherst,  while 
conscious  as  he  conlessed  himself  to  be  of  one  sort  of  influence  likely  to  be  exerted 
on  the  Judiciary  from  fixing  a  limit  to  their  period  of  service,  should  yet  be  so  blind 
to  another  sort  of  influence  equally  obvious.  Was  it  not  surprising,  that  while  draw- 
ing his  precedents  fit>m  the  State  of  New  York,  and  with  the  recent  history  of  that 
State  before  his  eyes,  he  should  make  no  allowance  for  this  obvious  tendency  of  his 
plan  ^  The  next  evil  to  a  dependent  Judiciary,  was  a  political  Judiciary.  He  viewed 
sQch  a  Judiciary  as  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  could  befall  any  community.  To 
have  the  seat  of  justice  invaded  by  party  passions  and  poUtical  partialities,  and  to  have 
ite  course  moulded  bv  them  !  Who  could  contemplate  such  a  state  of  tilings  without 
ffrief  and  alarm?  liie  gentleman  from  Amherst  had  said  that  a  Judge,  should  his 
Sicuhies  remain  unimpaired  beyond  the  Ck)nstitutional  limit,  might  look  forward  from 
the  favour  of  his  country  to  be  placed  in  some  other  situation  by  way  of  requital  for 
hie  past  services.  He  granted  that  he  might  do  so :  and  more ;  he  certainly  would  do 
BO :  ne  must.  But,  what  publiafavour  could  any  one  ho^e  to  gain,  in  the  state  of  this 
<K>untry,  if  attached  to  none  of  the  party  combinations  of  his  day  ?  Who  could  hope 
for  such  a  thing  ?  Who  beheved  it  possible  ?  The  consequence  was  inevitable— the 
tenant  for  years  would  make  his  situation  subservient^  the  reversion :  and  if  he  did 
not,  his  old  age  must  be  left  without  any  provbion.  But  were  they  left  to  a  priori 
conclusions  on  this  subject?  Was  not  the  fact  before  the  gentleman's  eyes?  and  in 
that  very  State  from  which  he  had  drawn  his  precedent  and  his  argument  to  support 
it  ?  Look  at  the  state  of  political  parties  in  New  York— was  not  the  gentleman  sure 
that  party  had  influenced  this  limitation  of  office  ?  The  expectation  of  a  reversion 
had  had  there  the  most  pernicious  effect.  The  bench  of  that  State  had  become  a  band 
of  poUtical  missionaries.    The  Convention  in  New  York  had  had  ita  origin  solely  in 
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S;i?i^rtJ  on  those  who,  When  tlu^y  were  dom^ 

^^nd  yi;  with  the«3  conclusion,  of  reason  and  experience  hefore  Jh^^*^*^ 
*rrfr«lv^nraD««d  to  this  body,  thus  to  contaminate  the  Judiciary,  andmakeAidto- 
SiSteCte  In  the  i;ber  and  discreet  judynent  of  the  6-iTenUon,  he i«id 
^n^that^b  view  alone  was  sufficient  to  condemn  the  plan.  .  ... 

ThTir^UemSi  iSd  sSd,  A^^ 

coSdnotlST^d^,SId*to  objecVto  hi.  proposition^  to  ^toir^ 
BiU  he  asked,  why  must  we  have  any  general  rule  m  the  matter ?  V*7.»»^*  •  fT 
neml  ru^  whic^aB^the  gentleman  <5,nfessed,  mujt  work  ^^^^^T^^,^t!l 
^  when  thev  had  already  a  provision  that  met  the  case,  and  produced  th*  mA 
SSS?iut  Uie  evi?  He  w« ^or  no  general  rule  where  he  could  get  one..d»p4«^l. 
Se^^L^^^  H^  would  venturVtosay  that  underthe^^^^ 
prov^  for  excluding  Judges  at  any  time  by  a  vote  *>/twp4hurd.  of  Umi  U^"^) 
&  would  not  be  found  upon  the  bench  of  Virgmia  for  six  ^l^l^,^^^'^^ 
by  disease  or  age,  had  become  imbecile  and  useles..  E^^^y  «?«»»/«**?•  Z^^^ 
ken  from  the  bSnch,  not  by  the  LegisUture,  but  by  his  own  ^^"^^^^^^J^ 
run  the  risk  of  exposing  him  to  Legislative  ^^^'^J^[-,^^J^^^^^ 
necessity  of  any  such  limit  as  had  been  proposed,  and  he  should  therefore  veto 


was  noi 


**Th^^question  was  then  taken,  and  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Thomp»n  mud  Mr.  H«- 
derson  were  rejected.     The  former  by  ayes  and  noea  m  foUows : 

A«w— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Williamson,  M  Coy,  Beiroe,  wiutb,  inner. 
Venule,  Henderson,  Cooke,  George,  MMUlan,  <>>npbj^ of  WajWto,  Bj«^ 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Camj^eU  rfHroofce,  Ukmp- 
bell  of  Bedford,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Thompiwn  «^  Upshur-^.  ^^ 

JVbe*— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfirfd,  Taylor  of  iJhej. 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  r^ictaj^ 
Clopton,  Harrison,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Moore,  Miller,  Mason  of  Soutbamptog,  T>a- 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urquliart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  U>gan,  Madnoo,  SteMid, 
HoUaday,  Mercer,  Fitahugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Ma»on  of  FVedenck,  Naytor, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morns,  Garneti,  l>«Dnii, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Grera,  T^ 
well,  LoyaU,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Clay  tor,  Branch,  Townes,  Stuart,  FleaMols,  Getdo% 
Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin— 69. 


The  question  then  recurring  on  agreeing  to  the  first  resolution  as  aroendad^ 
Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  lay  the  first  and  second  reeolution.  upon  the  taMe,  unto 
the  assurance  Uiat  a  proposition  would  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  them,  wkicJi  wo«ld 


unite  the  views  of  botn  Sides  of  the  House.  ^^ 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  Doddridge,  CabcU,  Scott,  Co«ttcr  and 
Leigh  took  part, 

The  two  resolutions  were  for  the  present  laid  upon  the  table. 
'  The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
The  fifth  resolution  was  read :  /.  _i_  n  u^ 

"  Rcsolvedt  That  on  tlie  creation  of  any  new  county,  iustices  of  the  peace  naU  be 
appointed  in  the  first  instance,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vacancif  d^ 
occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall  from  any  cause  be  deemed  necenary  to  isersaac  tMB 
number,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recommendatinn  cfthm 

County  Courts."  . ^ 

Mr.  Upshur  proposed  to  strike  out  the  latter  sentence  of  the  reaolotinn,  and  iSMii 
as  follows : 

'<  Before  any  justice  of  the  peace  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  any  vacancy  whkk  waj 
hereat\er  occur,  or  to  increase  the  number  of  justices,  in  any  county  of  tm.  Ccoumb- 
wealth,  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  county  court  thereof,  to  lay  off  and  divide  tbe  mii 
county  into  as  many  warcis  or  districts  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  Every  juBtioansw 
in  office,  and  each  one  who  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  wall  be  anigned  towmecM 
of  tlie  said  wards,  but  shall,  nevertheless,  exercise  hi^  function,  througfaooft  the  «ii 
county.  Whenever  a  justice  shall  hereafter  be  nominated,  it  ^all  be  Iao  duty  of  ifc. 
court  makinff  such  nomination,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  advertised  at  least 
days  at  the  door  of  their  courUiouse,  statins  the  name  of  the  perMQ  nomin»lffd,aBd 
the  ward  for  which  he  shall  be  nominated,  before  the  same  shall  be  sent  cm  tolli. 
Executive.  And  if  the  qualified  voters  of  said  ward  ahall  disapptove  of  wud  noaiM' 
tion,  such  voters  shall  have  power,  a  majority  of  them  concumng,  to  DonmMta  M*. 
other  person  for  said  office,  which  nomination  shall  be  returned  to  the  Coob^  Oo«I| 
.  and  be  sent  on  to  the  Executive,  together  with  the  nomination  made  by  wud  eoait; 
and  the  Executive  shall  appoint  either  of  the  person,  so  nominated,  •»  may  be  dMMsd 
proper :  Provided,  That  the  person  so  to  be  nominated  by  the  Coiuaty  Cooiiarfex*'^ 
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wtrdy  shall  be  a  rerident  citizen  of  the  eounly,  but  need  not  be  a  resident  of  the  ward 
hr  which  he  shall  be  so  nominated." 

Mr.  Upshur  briefly  explained  and  supported  his  proposition.  He  owned  that  he 
had,  himself,  no  objection  to  the  Counter  Courts  in  their  practical  operation :  but  as 
some  were  dissatisfled  greatly  with  their  theory,  and  he  did  not  himself  wholly  ap- 
prove it,  he  ofiered  this  plan  as  going  to  remove  in  a  great  degree  those  objections, 
and  yet  presenre  the  benefits  of  the  system. 

Aft.  Jones  of  Chesterfield  opposed  the  amendment  in  a  neat  and  succinct  speech, 
the  principal  aim  of  which  was  to  shew  that  this  scheme,  in  its  substance  and  practi- 
cal eflect,  amounted  to  ffiving  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  people,  there- 
by keeping  up  party  and  neighbourhood  strife,  and  jeopardizing  the  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Mr.  Powell  objected  to  a  single  ward's  haying  power  to  elect  an  officer  whose  power 
eitended  over  the  county.  And  as  the  Groyemor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  he 
would  be  prone  to  lean  toward  the  popular  nomination  in  preference  to  tnat  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Upshur  replied  at  length  to  these  objections,  denying  that  the  people  would  elect 
the  justices  in  any  other  sense  than  the  dounty  Court  would.  Neither  had  they  any 
thing  more  than  the  power  of  nomination,  tie  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  Judge  beinff 
biassed  by  partiality  to  those  who  had  nominated  him.  As  to  a  nomination  by  a  ward, 
it  did  not  bind  the  county — they  might  unite  with  the  ward-nomination  or  that  of  the 
County  Court. 

Mr.  Coalter  opposed  the  amendment,  and  told  an  amusing  anecdote  about  a  portion 
of  the  people  of  Giles  county  living  for  a  time  without  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  establishing  a  log-rolling  Grovemment  of  summary  justice. 

Mr.  Gordon  suppOTted  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  ^cott  opposed  it,  giving  a  codicil 
of  the  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Coalter. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

.%«« — ^Messrs.  Groode,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M*Coy, 
Meore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Henderson,  Oftbome,  Naylor,  Donaldson, 
George,  M'Millan,ByarB,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  See,  Dod- 
dridge, Morgan,  Cimpbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clayior,  Saun- 
ders, Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Grordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Up- 
shur and  Perrin — 43. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Ghles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Marshall,  T}'ler,  Nicholas,  Baldwin, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant^  Claibome,  Urouhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhuffh,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Grriffgs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Cloyd,  Summers,  Barbour  of  Culpe- 
per,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes, 
rleasants,  Bates,  Rose  and  Coalter— 53. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Upshur  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  strike  out  the  following  words  from  the  last  clause  of  the 
fifUi  resolution,  viz :  ^<  by  the  Grovernor,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respective 
County  Ck)urt8,"  and  insert  "  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say,  the  County 
Court  shall,  at  the  term  thereof,  next  preceding  the  day  of  the  annual  elec- 

tion of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  enter  of  record  the  fact  of  the  occur- 
rence, of  such  yatSkncj  or  vacancies,  or  that  in  their  opinion  other  justices  ought  to  be 
mdded  to  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  such  county,  and  how  many.  Whereupon 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  at  the  election  of  the  county  Delegates  next  suc- 
ceeding, to  open  a  poll  or  polls,  for  the  number  of  justices  which  shall  have  been  de- 
aignatM  by  the  said  County  Court — and  to  make  return  to  the  Grovemor  of  the  per- 
0onB  that  shall  receive  the  greatest  number  of  the  qualified  votes  of  the  county.  The 
Oovemor  shall  within  days  commission  the  persons,  all  or  any  part  thereof 

ao  returned,  unless  in  his  opinion  the  public  interests  should  justify  his  refusal.  And 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  commission  all  or  any  part,  he  shall  without  delay  trans- 
mit to  the  County  Ck>urt  the  reasons  of  such  refusal — but  upon  a  second  election  by 
ibe  Qualified  voters,  of  the  person  or  persons  so  rejected  in  tne  first  instance  by  him, 
the  outy  of  the  Gtovemor  to  commission  shall  be  imperative." 

Mr.  roweU  moved  to  divide  the  question — and  on  that  of  striking  outf  the  motion 
"WUB  lost,  by  Byea  and  noes  as  fbUovrs : 

w%^es— Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'C^,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Donaldson,  GTeorge,  M'Millan, 
Oampbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  See, 
Morffan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell, 
Martin,  Stuart,  Gtordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes  and  Bayly— 38. 

Abes^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marriiall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clc^iUm,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claibome,  Unjubsrt, 
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Randolph,  Leigh  of  Hali&x,  Logan,  Venoble,  Madiron,  Stauiaid,  HelW^,  Header- 
•on,  C<ioke,  PoweU,  Griggs,  Ma«>n  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Boyd,  Pf^Jkton,  B««, 
Taylor  of  CaroUne,  Morns,  Gamett,  Clovd,  Summers,  Doddridge,  Barbow  of  Oilpa- 
per, Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  PrenUe,  .Gri^y,  Branch,  Townt*. 
Pleasanto,  Bates,  JNeale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Upehur  and  Pemn— 58. 

Mr.  Clay  tor  moved  in  place  of  the  fitlh  resolution  the  following :  ,       _. 

<*  Resolvtd,  That  jusUces  of  the  peace  shall  hereafter  be  appomted  in  such  roote  m 

shaU  be  prescribed  by  law— provided,  that  no  law  altering  the  present  mode  eh^bs 

enacted,  except  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  el«:ted  to  boU 

Houses,  and  the  ayes  and  noes  on  all  such  laws,  shall  be  entered  on  the  joumak  «ff 

both  Houses.*'  _  ^t  ,    ,.  j  i 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Clavtor,  Chapman,  (who  made  an  ezplnt- 

tion  as  to  the  anecdote  about  Giles  county,)  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr. 

Jones,  Mr.  Claytor,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Naylor.  *     .  u^ 

Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  a  division  of  the  question,  upon  strikmg  out  first.    And  tlie 

question  being  taken,  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows :  

,/9w«»— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Aloare, 
Beime,  Smith,  MiUer,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  ^ay- 
lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Chap- 
man, Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Moqnn, 
Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stn- 
art,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 44. 

JVbej^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Qies- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicbobs, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  RandoJpli, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Powefl,  Gnffgrn, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Qoyd, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grig^y, 
Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter  and  Per- 
rin— 62. 

Mr.  Wilson,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  question  about  the  Conntv  Courts,  moved 
to  strike  out  from  this  clause  of  the  fifth  resolution,  the  words  "  on  the  recacBineBda- 
tion  of  their  respective  County  Courts;"  which  was  losl^-Ayee  23,  Noes  73. 

The  question  then  came  on,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  resolution  as  amandedy 
and  was  agreed  to,  without  division. 

The  sixth  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

«  ResoLvedy  Thot  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Courts  shall  be  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive  Courts,  and  their  tenure  of  office  be  prescribed  by  law." 
Mr.  Morgan  moved  the  following  substitute : 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  Clerks 
to  the  several  Courts,  and  for  their  removal  from  office :  but  no  Clerk  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  longer  term  than  years  at  any  one  time." 
In  explaining  and  supporting  tlie  amendment,  Mr.  Morgan  said — 
That  the  public  offices  of  the  State  were  never  intended  for  private  emoliDDeBt 
or  means  ot  wealth — ^tliey  were  instituted  for  the  public  good.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  several  clerks'  offices  of  Virginia,  have  been,  and  still  are  made 
sources  of  great  wealth.  Many  of  them  are  considered  fine  fortunes  to  the  derks. 
Some  of  these  officers  discharffe  their  duty  faithfully,  while  others  make  their 
offices  subserve  the  purposes  of  wealth  and  power,  and  that  to6,  without  regard 
to  honesty  or  duty.  The  object  of  the  amendment  is  to  place  them  completelj 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  Legislature,  so  that  they  can  be  made  resp<MwtUe  ibr  their 
conduct  and  be  removed  when  it  is  proper.  If  the  resolution  be  agreed  to  withovil 
amendment,  the  Legislature  will  not  have  power  to  remove  the  evils  eomplauaed 
of.  There  is  no  provision  in  it  for  the  trial  and  removal  of  clerks  for  corruplMin  in 
office ;  and  if  the  General  Court  be  continued  and  no  such  provision  made,  the  r*~'" 


of  county  courts  at  least,  must  hereafter,  (as  heretofore)  be  tried  in  that  court  lor  cor- 
ruption. This  mode  of  impeachment,  or,  more  property  speaking,  of  proeecutioii  aad 
trial  in  the  general,  is  a  very  ineffectual  remedy  against  dishonest  clerks,  and  never  ( 
correct  the  existing  evils.  The  clerks  of  the  oUier  courts,  may  be  removed  in  i 
manner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe.  But  the  resolution  provides  tho  oc 
shall  appoint  their  own  clerks — the  Legislature  can  never  divest  them  of  this  power ; 
the  law  can  only  fix  the  tenure  of  office,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  make  it  aa  ofios 
for  a  term  of  years  to  get  rid  of  dishonest  clerks.  The  courts  are  to  be  independent, 
almost  of  all  human  power,  and  can,  and  no  doubt  will,  re<appoint  their  dorks  as 
oflen  as  they  shall  think  proper  so  to  do. 

The  amendment  which  he  proposed  would  give  the  Legislature  full  powmt  orer 
^e  whole  subject,  excepting  that  nu  clerk  could  be  appointed  for  a  longer  term  than 
five  years  at  any  one  time.  If  it  was  proper  for  the  courts  to  appoint  the  defka, 
tliey  would  be  permitted  to  do  it— if  not,  it  would  be  done  in  some  other  form.  Tho 
remedy  agamst  the  abuses  to  which  the  people  an  exposed,  will  not  bo  anfieieai  «> 
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Mcnre  correction,  unless  the  Legielature  shall  have  power  to  take  the  appointment  of 
these  officers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  courts  altogether.  The  courts  wifl  not  regard 
the  complaints  o£  the  people.  They  being  in  office  for  life,  are  independent  or  the 
people,  will  keep  their  clerks  so  too,  if  they  can,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  prevent  it. 

These  officers  annually  fleece  the  people  of  the  State,  and,  indeed,  too  frequently 
put  in  the  shears  before  the  fleece  is  half  grown,  and  they  are  so  independent  and 
powerful  in  their  offices,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  resistance  against  their 
demands.  The  fees  are  regulated  by.  law  it  is  true,  but  the  clerks  determme  the  con- 
struction of  the  law  themselves — they  determine  the  price  of  their  own  labour — ren- 
der their  own  judgments — tissue  their  own  executions,  and  enforce  payment  at  discre- 
tion. The  remedy  against  them  for  taking  unlawful  fees  is  ineflectual.  It  is  in  the 
hands,  mainly,  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  know  very  little  about  fee-bills,  and 
who  are  not  qualified  to  decide  on  them.  It  is  a  remedy  which  does  not  extend  to  re- 
moval, and  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  there  is  so  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in 
prosecuting  them  before  the  General  Court,  and  so  many  modes  of  getting  rid  of  con- 
viction, that  they  are  almost  independent  of  all  power :  they  can  do  right  or  wrong  at 
their  own  discretion,  with  very  little  danger  of  their  ever  being  removed. 

The  clerks  exercise  no  httle  influence  m  the  election  of  members  of  Assembly  in 
all  the  counties.  There  are  two  clerkships,  and  very  frequently,  two  clerks  in  each 
county,  and,  by  their  constant  exertions,  they  are  able  to  wield  elections  in  very  many 
instances.  They  are  permanent — their  exertions  constant— and  their  weight  will  be 
felt  in  every  election.  If  men  of  independence  and  patriotism,  attempt  to  reform  the 
law  in  relation  to  their  fees,  these  same  clerks  are  the  first  to  strike  their  fimgs  into 
the  character  of  such  representatives  of  the  people,  and  raise  opposition  to  their  fu- 
ture elections.  They  are  the  chief  politicians  in  many  counties,  and  have  something 
to  do  with  almost  every  office  j  and  while  they  exercise  the  influence  and  power  they 
now  enjoy,  the  people  cannot  hope  for  a  revision  of  the  fee-bills.  He  said,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  if  independent  courU  have  the  appointment  of  their  own  clerks  secured 
to  them,  the  clerks  wiU  be  independent  too.  He  hoped  the  amendment  would  bo 
adopted.  It  would  give  the  Legislature  full  power  over  the  subject,  except  that 
clerks  could  not  be  appointed  for  life  as  they  now  are.  ^      ,    ,      ,      , ,  , 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  all  the  resolution  declared,  was,  that  the  clerks  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  court:  all  other  things  in  relation  to  the  office  were  left  absolutely  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Le^ature.  They  might  provide  for  the  proeecuUon  of  these  of- 
ficers—their exclusion  from  office— the  punishment  of  their  offences— the  regulafaon 
of  their  emoluments— all  was  left  with  the  Assembly,  except  their  appointment.  And 
where  couW  that  be  better  lodged  than  in  the  courts,  whose  officers  they  were  ?  How 
else  would  gentlemen  have  tliem  appointed?  elected  by  the  people?  by  the  Le^sla- 
ture  ?  by  the  Governor  ?  None  of  these  modes,  he  presumed ,  would  be  contended  for. 
How  then  .^  the  gentleman  had  not  suggested  any  better  mode. 

Mr  Morgan  said  he  would  beg  leave  to  amend  his  amendnusnt  by  striking  out  the 
word  *"  five,  so  as  to  leave  a  blank  to  be  filled  hereafter.  Some  genUemen  preferred 
a  different  term— he  was  not  particular  as  to  the  length  of  time,  but  did  not  wish  the 
Legislature  to  have  power  to  give  the  clerks  hfe  eeUtes.  j     rr-u 

He  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  what  mode  of  appointment  he  preterred.  It  tbe 
Legislature  shaU  think  proper  to  confer  the  power  upon  the  courts,  and  they  shaU  exer- 
cisi  it  judiciously  and  properly,,  they  will  be  permitted  to  keep  it;  but  if  they  should 
act  improperly  and  make  bad  appointments,  the  Legislature  can  find  some  other 
power  which  will  give  satisfaction.  ,      ,    ,.    -  j    .v  ^  u 

He  would  remark,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  before  said,  that  no  man  could 
doubt  that  the  clerks'  fees  in  Virginia  exceed  the  whole  land-tax  of  the  State. 
They  greatly  exceed  the  whole  slave-tax— and  yet  the  Convention  is  about  to  con- 
fer the  appointment  of  all  these  officers  on  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government— 
a  branch  wholly  independent  of  the  people,  who  pay  so  grea.t  a  sum  of  money. 
The  Convention  has  been  engaged  more  than  two  months  m  the  discuswon  of  the 
basis  of  Representation  in  connexion  with  taxaUon  and  responsibility;  and  here  is  a 
class  of  officers  to  be  made  independent,  with  power  to  fleece  the  people  <£  as  much 
money  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government  hereafter !  The 
duties  of  a  clerk,  are  mainly  mechanical,  and  are  generally  performed  by  undw 
clerks,  boys,  or  mere  scriveners.  They  are  not  such  as  require  independence  in  of- 
fice ;  but  ti  the  contrary,  they  require  responsibility.  There  was  one  other  considera- 
STn^he  would  sugg^'  The  LegUlature  might  provide  that  office,  should  be  given 


in  small  ones,  they  are  a  mere  competence.  The  fees  cannot  be  regulated,  so  as  to 
be  larger  in  uimf^  bounties  than  others.  They  must  be  uniform  through  the  State ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  part  of  the  revenue  might  be  drawn  ftom  them,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  public. 
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Mr.  CaopbeH  of  Brooke  Mked  for  the  ayet  and  noes,  aad  they  were  crdend  bf 
the  Hooae. 
Mr.  Neale  then  addreMed  the  House  w  follow! :   ^       ^  ^.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  President^  rise  to  make  a  single  remark.  The  character  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Monongalia  (Mr.  Morgan)  has  given  of  the  clerks  of  coorts,  of  httpctof 
the  country,  has  struck  me  with  astonishment  He  says,  they  make  large  Imtaee 
by  dishonest  means— they  fleece  the  people—that  their  shears  are  at  work  befoie  Ike 
i(eeoe  be  full  grown.  This  to  me  is  most  extraordinary— and  for  fear  that  people  i& 
a  distance  may  really  believe  that  this  is  the  true  character  of  the  clerks  genenUy  m 
Virginia,  I  ask  of  you  and  this  Convention  to  bear  me  out,  when  I  declare  that  thsy 
are  among  the  most  oareful  and  honorable  men  any  where  to  be  found.  Mo^  sia- 
eerely  dol  deplore  the  oondition  of  the  people  from  among  whom  the  gentlenan 
comes,  in  having  such  rogues  for  their  clerks. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  those  parts  of  Virginia  with  which  I  am  aoqnainted, 
and  I  trust  that  the  gentleman  has  mistaken  the  character  of  the  clerks  with  whoa 
he  is  acquainted. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  to  inform  Mr.  Morgan  that  where  a  clerk  was  guilty  of  maUMBDee 
in  his  office,  the  court  were  now  bound  by  law  to  turn  him  out. 

Mr.  Cabell  testified  to  the  honorable  character  of  the  present  incumbent  of  ^  of- 
fice in  his  district ;  but  observed,  that  such  might  not  be  the  character  of  his  soccesaar. 
He  thought  it  important  that  there  should  be  a  way  of  reaching  josticee  of  the  peace 
and  clerks  of  the  county  courts  through  the  Legislature.  As  matters  now  stood,  no 
man  could  be  elected  to  the  Legislature,  if  either  the  bench  or  the  clerk  were  oppo- 
sed to  his  election. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  he  did  not  impute  wrong  to  the  clerks  of  any  peculiar  part  of  the 
State;  nor  to  those  who  do  their  duty  and  act  honestly.  Every  person  know* bow 
the  duties  are  performed.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for  boys  to  dischai]^  tham,  and  col- 
lect fees,  which  are  afterwards  charged  and  collected  when  the  pnndpal  sends  out 
hb  annual  fee  bills.  Men  would  rather  pay  small  fees  a  second  tmie,  than  bo  Id  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  having  them  corrected.  Thev  will  sustain  a  loss  raUier  than 
'^  go  to  law  with  a  clerk,"  as  it  is  said.  Mistakes  wiU  occur  with  the  best  of  derks, 
but  if  they  can  be  put  under  a  just  responsibility,  these  mistakes  will  not  be  so  fre- 
quent hereafier  as  Uiey  have  been. 

Mr.  Doddridge  gaid,  that  he  had  resided  wt&in  the  district  where  his  home  now 
was  for  thirW-three  years ;  be  had  known  every  clerk  of  the  court  within  that  period 
of  time;  and  he  would  state  in  his  place  that  he  had  never  known  a  race  or  more 
honorable  men.  Not  one  within  that  time  had  to  his  knowledge  fleeced  the  people, 
or  sheared  them,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  or  permitted  boys  to  issue  fee  tiekcta; 
but  had  propNerly  attended  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

The  question  was  now  taken  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows: 

Jives — Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofiman,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Miller,  Baxter,  Oglcebj, 
Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Sanadexs 
and  Cabell-15. 

JVbet— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavtor  of  Cbea- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax^  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Gkxxle,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Smith,  Mason  of  Southampton, 
Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  VenaUe,  Madi- 
son, Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitznugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke^  rowell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Doniddaon,Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  ATMiflaii, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gunett,  Cloydy 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Barbour  of  Colpeper,  Scott, 
Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyal  1,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  Mar- 
tin, Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  ftUssie,  Neale,  Rose,  CoaHar,  Joynea, 
Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— SO. 

So  Mr.  Morgan's  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  original  rescdution  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  then  oroceeded  to  the  next  resolution,  whiui  provided  for  the  impeach- 
ment  of  Judges  before  the  Senate;  when  Mr.  Johnson  rose  to  ofibr  an  amendmeat 
calling  to  the  aid  of  the  Senate,  a  portion  of  the  JuAciary,  to  consthate  a  comt  of 
impei^hment. 

The  hour  beinff  hUe,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  amendment  was  for  the  ] 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Stanard  moved,  that  when  the  House  adjourned,  it  should  adjoom  to 
Saturday,  (to-morrow  being  Christmas  Day.) 

AfVer  some  conversation  on  this  subject,  and  a  motioa  by  Mr.  Upehnr  bein^  lost  le 
extend  the  adjournment  to  Monday,  Mr.  Rando^  remariced  that  ne  hoped  the  anal* 
versary  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  Him  who  came  to  bring*  peace  on  evth  and  geed 
wiUto  men,  would  not  be  kept  by  their  wran^^ing  there. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the' House  adjourned  to  Saturday,  11  o'dock. 
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SATURDAY,  December  26, 1829. 

The  CJonvention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  question  was  oir  the  seventh  resolution  of  tlie  Judicial  Committee,  which  is  in 
the  following  words : 

"  Retohed,  That  the  Jad^  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  inferior  courts,  of- 
fending against  the  State,  either  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or  neglect  of  duty, 
or  by  any  high  crime  or  nusdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
intes,  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate.     If  found  guilty  by  two- 


To  which  Mr.  Johnson  had  proposed  the  following  amendment,  viz :  to  strike  out 
the  word  "  Senate,"  and  insert  **  a  court,  constituted  in  the  manner  following,  that  is 
to  sa^ — ^if  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  be  impeached,  the  court  for  his  trial  shall 
consist  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  wnole  number  of  Senators,,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  of  the  inferior  courts — and  if  a  Judge  of  an  inferior  court  be  impeached,  the 
court  for  his  trial  shall  be  composed  of  the  same  number  of  Senators  and  a  majority 
of  the  Jndges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals" — and  instead  of  "  Senate"  in  the  following 
line  insert  *<  court" 

After  some  conversation  as  to  laving  the  resolution  on  the  table  and  adjourninc^ 
(the  heavy  rain  having  detained  innrm  members  from  their  seats,)  it  was  at  length 
concluded  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mb.  Jornsor  spoke  thus : 

I  would  very  wdlingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  capable,  give  to  the  House  the  in- 
formation which  the  member  from  Frederick  has  supposed  me  desirous  to  give,  in  re- 
lation to  the  amendment  I  have  offered — but  I  am  not — and  I  feel  very  litUe  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  that  amendment  I  have  risen,  not  to  vindicate  it  by  argument,  but 
▼er^  briefly  to  explain  the  simple  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 

The  Judicial  Committee  prefer,  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  shall  be  tlie  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments  against  Judges  ;  these  impeachments  being  preferred  and 
prosecuted  by  the  House  or  Delegates.  I  propose  that  this  tribunal  shall  consist  not 
of  the  Senate  alone,  but  of  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  Senators,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Judiciary — that  when  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  impeached,  a  majority  of 
the  Judffes  of  the  Inferior  Courts  shall  be  associated  with  the  Senators;  and  when  a 
Judge  of  an  Inferior  Court  shdl  be  impeached,  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall 
unite  with  the  Senators  in  forming  the  court  for  his  trial. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  amendment  is,  to  assure  le^al  talent  and  legal  informa- 
tion to  the  court  cnarged  with  the  trial  of  the  highest  legal  prosecutions ;  and  I  should 
suppose  that  an  advantage  so  manifest  could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  favour, 
unless  it  brought  with  it  some  countervailing  evil. 

The  Senate  will  no  doubt,  in  time  to  come,  as  it  has  heretofore,  and  does  now,  pos- 
sess in  eeneral,  a  respectable  portion  of  legal  learning  and  ability.  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  uat  body  does  not  necessarily  require,  that  any  of  its  members  should  belong 
to  the  profession  of  the  law.  and  occasions  may  occur,  when  there  will  be  little  if  any 
professional  ability  in  it ;  wnatever  there  may  be,  it  will  always  belong  to  the  bar,  and 
for  the  most  part  not  to  the  most  experienced  part  of  the  bar ;  and  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Convention,  whether  that  is  the  kind  of  legal  talent 
to  which  we  can  most  safely  refer  the  important  duty  of  expounding  the  law,  and  ad- 
ministering justice  in  those  State  triale,  which  may  enlist  the  feelings  and  involve  the 
iaterests  of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

There  is  a  well-known  and  wide  distinction  between  the  operations  of  that  mind, 
ivhich  is  habitually  engaged  in  forensic  discussion,  in  controversial  debates  indiffer- 
ently on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  any  question,  and  of  that  which  is  led  by  duty, 
carefuUv  to  £uard  against  all  improper  influences,  to  search  diligently  and  impartially 
for  truth  and  justice,  and  firmly  to  apply  their  doctrines,  whether  popular  or  impopu- 
lar ;  whether  agreeable  to  the  prosecutor  or  fisLvourable  to  the  accused.  The  former  is 
seldom  at  a  loss  for  plausible  reasons,  to  persuade  it  to  follow  its  own  predilections, 
while  the  latter  rarely  fails  to  disabuse  itself  of  prejudice,  to  find  the  path  of  duty 
and  to  follow  it.  We  all  know,  too,  that  the  habit  of  defending  criminal  prosecutions 
begets  in  the  membera  of  the  bar,  a  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  accused; 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  firuits  of  the  Judicial  oflSce  to  correct  that  prepossession. 
It  is  to  the  impartial,  weU-informed  and  well-balanced  minds  of  the  Judiciary,  to  men 
long  in  the  habit  of  administering  justice,  that  I  would  locA  for  aid  to  the  court  of  im- 
peachments in  the  discharge  ofmeir  duties.  i    r   •      l 

What  is  to  be  feared  fiH)m  introducing  the  Judges  into  this  tribunal.?  Is  it,  that  the 
esprit  du  carps  will  give  to  their  minds  an  improper  bias  in  fiivour  of  an  accused  bro^ 
ther .'  This  fear,  I  think,  cannot  be  well  founded.  Remember,  that  the  Judges  of  on» 
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corps,  are  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  those  of  another— that  the  Judges  wS  yoto  onlj 
in  common  with  the  Senators,  and  will  constitute,  in  the  general,  a  onall  nmiorify  of 
the  court— that  their  province  will  he,  not  to  controul,  but  to  enlighten  the  pdgiDent 
of  their  associates— tliat  their  judgments  will  be  subject  to  the  criticisin  of  tiift  ccMm- 
sel,  in  whose  presence  they  are,  and  that  to  be  efficacious,  they  must  be  recoamncided 
by  reason  and  justice.  Remember  too,  that  these  Judgjes,  who  will  not  have  thsfale 
of  the  accused  in  their  hands,  will  be  surrounded  by  the  intelligent,  honast,  andfint 
representatives  of  the  people,  ready  to  detect  and  expose  the  indu^^ce  of  any  iar 
proper  partiaUty — And  can  there  be  any  reasonable  fear  indulged,  ol  the  influeoca  €l 
the  esprii  du  corps  f  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  b  to  be  feared,  and  that  something 
valuaole  may  be  gained  from  the  assistance  of  the  Judges. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  impeachnients  generally  originate  in  the  HiwstiAf- 
tions  of  the  people — sometimes  in  party  spirit — and  may  sometimes  grow  out  of  con- 
troversies between  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  departments,  and  that  they  are  alwavt 
preferred  and  prosecuted  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  immediate  repreeentatiTesof  tM 
people.  If,  then,  they  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate  alone,  also  the  representatives  of  the 
same  people,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  fear,  that  this  tribunal,  thoogfa  GomevJnt 
farther  removed  from  the  people,  than  the  Delegates  are,  and  more  independent,  be- 
cause of  tlie  tenure  of  their  office,  would  yet  be  often  piurtakeTs  of  the  ppUic  £icoii- 
tent,  subject  to  tlie  same  party  influences,  which  animated  the  prosecution;  paitiesy 
in  the  strictest  sense,  to  the  controversy,  out  of  which  the  prosecution  may  have 
grown — and,  therefore,  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  accused  ?  And  mii^t  not  the 
grave  counsels  of  the  Judiciary,  m  such  cases,  serve  the  valuable  purpose  of  teaiper- 
mg  a  misguided  zeal,  correcting  the  errors  of  prejudice,  and  holding  up  to  the  coiisli* 
tuent  body,  the  light  of  truth,  by  which  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal  should  be  re- 


be  framers  of  our  Constitution,  were  so  little  jealous  of  the  Judiciaiy,  and  so  litlle 
apprehended  the  influence  of  the  esprit  tJbi  corps,  that  they  made  all  impeachmenti 
cognizable  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  our  early  legislition  seesna  rather 
to liave  guarded  against  the  undue  influence  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  than  against 
the  partiality  of  the  Judges.  An  impartial  jury,  for  the  trial  of  the  facts  put  in  Msoe, 
was  provided,  the  right  of  challenge  reserved  to  the  accused;  and  it  was  exptessly 
provided,  that,  unless  at  his  request,  the  impeachment  should  not  be  tried,  dnnng  the 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Happily,  we  have  had  no  experience  of  the  operation  of  these  laws  in  Vlifinia, 
there  naving  been  no  instance  of  an  impeachment,  since  the  foundation  of  our  Got« 
emment. 

In  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  where  tlie  Senate  is  the  tribnnal  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments,  there  have  been  two  such  prosecutions.  William  BJoont,  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  was  impeached,  after  he  had  been  expelled  fiom  tint 
body.  But,  his  case  was  not  tried  on  the  merits;  it  went  off,  on  a  ^ea,  that  he  was 
not  amenable  to  the  prosecution  of  impeachment,  not  being  a  "  civU  officer,"  within 
the  true  construction  of  tlie  Constitution.  Judge  Chase's  impeachment  was  tried  and 
decided  on  its  merits.  I  do  not  quote  it,  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  the  trial — 
though  I  believe,  that  the  incidents  attending  it,  left  very  few  under  the  imprssboD, 
that  the  Senate 'of  the  United  States  was  the  most  fit  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments. I  mention  this  trial,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  ott  the 
minds  of  the  Convention  two  truths. 

The  first  is,  tliat  the  impeachments  of  Judicial  officers,  sometimes  arise  flrom  tbs 
conflicts  of  party  politics — as  this  unquestionably  did.  I  have  nothing  to  sty  of  the 
merits  of  tlie  prosecution  or  the  accused — but  it  is  very  manife^  that  the  i^urit 
which  maintained,  and  tliat  which  defended  this  prosecution,  was  just  ss  likely  to  find 
a  place  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  Senate,  as  in  that  of  the  House  of  RepietentatiTea. 

The  next  is,  that  in  tlie  trial  of  impeachments  against  a  Judicial  officer,  it  ia  c 
of  the  last  importance  to  have  tlie  law  correctly  expounded.  Judge  Chase  was  acc_ 
among  other  things,  of  violating  tlie  law  of  Virginia  and  perverting  it  to  the  uni 
thy  purposes  of  a  party  prosecution.  He  had  certainly  interpreted  a  Virginia  stal 
against  the  opinion  of  the  Virginia  bar,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  soom  of  the 
Virginia  courts.  The  first  important  question,  therefore,  i^ich  ar^se  und«r  llni 
charge  was,  whether  he  had  correctly  interpreted  tlie  Virginia  law — and  it  was  fooal 
upon  careful  examination,  that  a  Judge  belonging  to  another  State,  who  hmd  new 
before  administered  justice  in  Virginia,  had  given  the  correct  interprotation  to  a  Vir- 
ginia statute,  thouxrh  Virginia  lawyers  and  Virginia  Judges  had  before  thou|^  o>tk«>- 
wise.  This  should  be  a  lesson  to  us,  of  the  valne  of  legal  talents,  in  the  trSd  €€  iia- 
peachments. 

Qf^***^l^®®?  '^'"»'^^e^  of  another  unpeachment,  before  the  Senate  of  tlie  United 
states,  that  of  Judge  Pickerinff— who  was  convicted  of  intoxication,  while  in  the  die- 
iioIi^?i!,r  ^^?^  ^"^'®"'  *"*•  removed  firom  office— but  the  incidents  of  his  i 
"on  threw  no  light  on  the  question  we  are  considering. 
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I  hare  explained  mv  viewfl  in  offering  this  amendment,  and  willingly  leave  it  to  be 
^tfposed  ofby  the  Convention. 

.Mb,  Nicholas  stated^  that  since  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta, 
([Mr.  Johnson,)  was  announced  on  Thursday,  he  had  given  to  it  the  best  consideration 
in  his  power,  and  that  too,  under  the  influence  of  the  deference  which  he  was  always 
disposed  to  feel  for  the  jud^ent  of  the  gentleman  who  proposed  it.  But  the  result 
xtf  nis  beet  reflections  on  the  subject,  was,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  alter  the 
resolotioh  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  m  the  amendment. 
TTie  Judiciary  Committee  proposes  to  constitute  the  courts  of  impeachment  for  the 
trial  of  a  Jndfe,  and  requires  the  assent  of  two-thirds  to  convict. 

The  amenmnent  recommends  tliat  a  portion  of  the  Judges  should  be  added  to  the 
Senate,  to  make  up  that  court.  The  question  is  not  a  new  one  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  discussed  during  the  time  that  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Government 
was  under  consideration,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist.  This  celebrated  work, 
which  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  this  House,  was  written,  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  in 
its  formation,  and  who,  of  course,  believed  that  it  was  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
happiness.  I  do  not  consider  this  work  as  binding  authority,  but  entitled  to  hign  con- 
sideration and  respect,  not  only  as  being  the  production  of  great  and  enli^tened 
Statesmen,  but  as  containing  very  able  and  full  examinations  of  every  topic  which  it 
professes  to  discus.  In  the  sixty-fifth  and  sixty-sixth  numbers,  an  enquiry  is  made 
into  the  propriety  of  having  estabhshed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  the  court 
ibr  the  trial  of  mipeachments.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  writer  contrasts 
with  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Constitution,  several  others  that  might  be  sug- 
gested. Amongst  these,  he  considers  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  Supreme  Court 
with  the  Senate,  in  the  formation  of  the  court  or  impeachments,  and  the  result  to 
which  he  comes,  is,  that  such  an  union  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic.  The  reason- 
ing employed  by  this  writer,  combined  with  my  own  reflections,  has  brought  me  to 
the  same  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  in  detail,  the  arguments  used  by  the 
Federalist — I  will  mention  one  which  appears  to  me  to  have  great  weight.  But,  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  this  State,  on  conviction  by  im- 
peachment, the  party  is  liable  to  the  sentence  of  removal  from  ofiice,  and  disqualifi- 
cation for  future  office.  But  punishment  does  not  terminate  here — he  is  still  liable  to 
prosecution  and  punishment  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 

If  the  Judges  are  to  be  his  triers  in  the  court  of  impeachment,  there  would  be  a 
peculiar  injustice  and  impropriety  in  the  same  Judges  sitting  on  the  same  cause  when 
tried  in  a  court  of  law,  and  bringing  with  them  to  that  trial  pre-conceived  and  pub- 
licly declared  convictions  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  But  there  are  other  consiaera- 
tions,  which  have  greater  weight  with  me,  applicable  to  the  amendment.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  unite  the  Judges  witn  the  Senate,  for  the  trial  of  a  Judge.  Does  not  this 
violate  first  principles,  and  all  the  opinions  which  we  form  on  this  subject  ?  The  uni- 
versal sentiment  seems  to  require  that  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal,  should  be 
referred  to  triers  who  are  impartial  and  disinterested.  It  is  a  good  exception  to  a 
juror,  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  matter.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  no  excep- 
tion to  a  juror,  that  he  has  an  interest  in  a  similar  question  to  that  under  trial,  unless 
he  is  interested  in  the  matter  in  issue.  This  may  be  technically  true^ — ^but  no  man 
would  like  to  have  his  cause  tried  by  a  juror  who  nad  a  similar  question  unsettled. 

In  the  formation  of  this  court  of  impeachment,  we  are  not  tied  down  by  technical 
rules — ^we  are  to  look  to  the  substance  of  things,  and  ought  to  guard  against  latent 
and  probable  influences,  as  well  as  those  which  are  palpable  and  immediate.  Viewed 
in  this  Ught,  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  all  Judges  must  be  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
questions  which  will  crise  in  the  trial  of  a  particular  Judge  ?  Must  not  they  settle 
principles  and  rules,  in  which  they  are  interested  ?  In  these  enquiries  must  be 
trequentiy  involved  the  powers  of  the  Judges.  They  must  decide  what  amounts  to 
misbehaviour  in  office,  in  the  extended  sense  of  that  word.  In  short,  tiiey  may  be 
called  upon  to  examine  and  define  the  whole  ran^e  of  Judicial  duties,  and  to  pro- 
nounce what  acts  constitute  a  violation  of  tiiem.  It  is  not  consistent  with  human 
nature,  that  the  purest  and  firmest  Judge  should  be  free  from  all  bias,  sitting  in  such 
a  case.  It  is  unwise  and  improper,  to  expose  any  Judffe  to  such  a  trial  of  his  forti- 
tude and  his  virtue.  It  is  highly  important,  that  tne  tribunals  of  the  country  should 
possess  the  public  confidence  in  their  justice  and  impartiality.  This  is  particularly 
true,  in  relation  to  this  court,  which  is  to  investigate  the  conduct,  and  punish  the  de- 
linquency of  men  high  in  station  and  authority.  The  Jud^s  of  such  a  court  should 
not  only  be  free  f>om  bias  or  interest,  but,  like  Ca?sar's  wife,  they  should  be  unsus- 
pected. 

But  it  is  urged  by  the  gentieman  from  Augusta,  tliat  it  is  important  that  the  Judges 
should  constitute  a  part  of  the  court,  that  it  may  possess  witiim  itself  that  knowleoge 
of  the  law,  which  is  necessary  to  a  correct  decision.  I  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient 
The  Senators  are  chosen  from  large  districts  of  country,  and  we  have  a  right 
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to  suppose  that  they  will  generally  be  men  of  intelliffence.  In  wiintof  Act  tm^ 
many  of  them  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be  lawrerB;  and  afiei  tanaiing  ^ 
cause  ably  discussed  by  eminent  counsel,  (who  will  generally  be  engaged,)  thcte  can 
be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  Senate  will  be  enabled  to  decide  it  with  propiielT.  It  ie 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  th*  kind  of  offences  for  which  impeachments  arekwjgfa^ 
are  frequently  in  their  nature  political,  and  are  more  dependent  on  general  pvmJ^ 
than  strict  technical  learning,  as  is  explained  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  FedmiA 
alhided  to.  The  Senate,  it  appears  to  me,  will  be  a  competent  tribunal,  and  I  cam  m 
no  motive  which  it  can  have  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  agminct  a  Judg^ ;  ni 
the  requisition  of  two-thirds  to  convict,  is  a  sufficient  security  against  the  inflnenw 
of  the  spirit  of  party,  or  of  those  sudden  impulses  to  which  public  bodies  are  soaie- 
times  exposed.  , 

The  gentleman  from  Augusta  endeavors  to  obviate  the  objechon  to  a  supposed  mm 
in  the  minds  of  the  Judges,  by  sajring  that  they  would  be  restrained  by  the  prescset 
of  the  Senators,  and  of  the  able  counsel  who  can  scan  their  decisions,  and  by  tiieir 
sense  of  dignity  and  responsibihty  to  public  opinion.  This  argument  is  not  ineoaai. 
tent  with,  but  rather  pre-supposes  an  inherent  bias  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges.  It 
supposes  that  this  tendency  is  fenced  round  by  guards  and  securities,  which  will  dis- 
arm it  of  its  mischief.  But  to  me,  it  seems  better  to  take  a  tribunal  originally  £ui- 
terested,  than  to  select  one,  which  can  only  be  rendered  so  by  counteiactioDS  to  ito 
natural  infirmities. 

This  part  of  the  Constitution  has  never  been  acted  on-;  and  it  is  a  remarkabis  proof 
of  the  purity  of  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  our  laws,  that  in  fiity-fiwr 
years  not  one  individual  has  been  prosecuted  by  impeachment. 

Mr.  N.  said  it  always  appeared  to  him,  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  ^ 
defective  in  re^rd  to  impeachments,  than  in  any  other  respect — and  amon^ 
objections,  is  the  provision  which  directs,  that  the  Judges  shall  be  tiien  of  ( 
brethren. 

Mr.  N.  said  he  was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  independence  of  the  Jodidary,  in  the 
sense  be  understood  that  term.  His  votes  in  this  body  would  prove  this.  Hewasfortbeir 
tenure  being  during  good  behaviour,  and  he  was  a^inst  the  removal  of  Judges  vkhoot 
cause,  as  is  proposed  in  some  resolutions  before  this  House.  But  whilst  ench  was  Us 
opinion,  he  was  equally  opposed  to  their  heing^  irresponsible,  or  beinff  above  the  law. 
It  cannot  be  dis^ised,  that  considerable  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  Die  public  mind, 
as  to  the  or^mzation  of  the  Judiciary  Department.  He  trusted  he  was  not  more 
liable  than  others  to  be  influenced  by  mere  popular  clamour ;  but  in  all  countries,  pai^ 
ticulorly  in  free  ones,  much  respect  is  due  to  public  sentiment;  and  it  should  have  an 
influence,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  revise  ourpubhc  institutions.  The  l»tMMr  r^ 
sponsibiliiy  of  Judges  is  called  for  by  public  opinion.  To  it,  as  well  as  tint  of  eveiy 
other  public  frmctionary,  an  efiicient  court  of  impeachment  is  essential — the  people 
ask  it  at  your  hands.  ^*  If  thev  ask  for  bread,  will  you  give  them  a  stone?"  I  an- 
swer, no.  It  is  proper  to  guard  their  tenure  of  oflSce  finom  invasion,  but  to  interpose 
no  shield  against  just  responsibility.  I  consider  the  Judicial  Department  as  one  ef 
the  most  important  in  our  Government ;  and  I  will  give  no  vote  which  shall  imoaxr 
its  independence,  and  I  consider  myself  as  acting  as  its  real  friend,  when  I  win  is 
avoid  placing  it  in  a  situation,  in  which,  if  it  does  not  incur  well-merited  censure,  it 
may  be  exposed  to  suspicion. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  were  taken  acoordinfly 
and  stood  as  follows : 

Jlues — Messrs.  Johnson,  Duncan,  Pleasants  and  Rose — i. 

JVoe*— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leish  of  Chesterfield,  TWyJor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Groode,  Marshall,  Nicholas,  Anderson, 
Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith, MiUer. Bax- 
ter, Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanaid.  HoUadn, 
Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederi^ 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  CSmpbell  of  Waahingtooa, 
Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  CaroHne,  Gamett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
Laidlev,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  &ibo«r 
of  Cufpeper,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsbyjjparopbell  of  Bed- 
ford, Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gor£>n,  Tliompstm,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 83. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  resolutions  were  for  the  present  laid  upon  the  taUe. 

Mr.  Henderson  announced  his  intention  to  move,  on  Monday  next,  the  re-eoBsids- 
ration  of  the  vote  of  the  Convention  touching  the  mode  of  electing  the  Governor;  a»d 
in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  motion,  that  he  should  move  two  resolutions,  windi 
he  held  in  his  hand,  as  a  substitute  for  the  first,  second  and  third  resolotioiis  of  the 
l-xecutive  Committee. 

r^F^'  }i'  "^^^^  "^^^^  ^^  c&me  to  the  Convention  holding  the  opinion  that  the  iiuipie 
Of  me  Commonwealth  ought  to  elect  their  Chief  Magistrate,  in  their  proper  cJbaraD- 
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ter ;  bat  that  it  wara  part  of  his  plan  to  clothe  the 
which  it  was  now  clearly  ascertained  this  body  wi 
This  discovery,  Mr.  H.  remarked,  had  ffreatly  dimi 
election.  He  farther  said  that,  if  the  Legislature  i 
public  opinion,  it  most  be  obvious,  as  hadl>een  obs€ 
the  gentleman  from  Patrick,  that  the  Grovemor  ele 
the  (irovernor  of  the  people  themselves.    For  thos* 

although  he  still  preferred  the  popular  election,  he  was  ready  to  yield  bis  preposses- 
sion, provided  any  great  object  could  be  attained'by  it.  He  observed  that  cool  reflec- 
tion would  satis^  ^ntlemen,  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  reconciling  the  hnfortunate 
differences  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  body  upon  the  leading  subject  of  its  de- 
liberations, could  be  effected  without  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  manly  concession.  In 
this  spirit,  and  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  projet  which  the  worthy  gentleman  from 
Richmond  county  would  present,  was  fair  and  mutual,  he,  Mr.  H.  had  the  honour  to 
announce  his  intention  to  make  the  two  motions  which  he  adverted  to,  and  which 
were  a  constituent  part  of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  county. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  these  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Neale  said,  that  believing  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  now  pre- 
vailed in  the  Convention,  and  beginning  to  hope  that  they  should  trame  such  a  Con- 
stitution as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  such  as  he  should  delight  to  see 
perpetuated,  and  trusting  that  hb  motion  would  be  followed  by  others  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  would  offer  the  following  resolutions,  and  moved  that  they  lie  on  the  taU« 
and  be  printed : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty-two  members ;  nineteen  shall 
be  asngned  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  thirteen  west  thereof.  Tins  arrangement 
to  be  permanent 

*^2.  Resolved,  That  the  rule  to  re-apportion  representation  in  the  House  of  Dele- 

ites,  shall  be  upon  the  resident  freeholders  of  the  CommonwealUi :  each  fireehold  to 

of  an  assessed  value  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  doUars. 

'<  The  application  of  this  rule,  jQrst  to  take  place  in  the  year  1835,  and  every  twenty 
years  thereafter.  Provision  to  be  made  by  law  for  ascertaining  in  1834,  the  number 
of  freehold  voters  possessing  fireeholds  of  the  assessed  value  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  the  several  towns  and  counties  of  this  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  he  had  been  aware  that  such  a  resolution  was  to  be  offered,  and  as 
at  present  advised,  it  was  his  purpose  to  vote  for  it;  but  he  should  reserve  himself  to 
take  such  course  as  circumstances  might  in  his  judgment  render  proper.  He  then 
offered  the  following : 

'*  1.  Resolved,  T\Sx  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, in  a  General  Court,  in  such  Superior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish,  in  the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  justices  of  the  peace 
who  shall  compose  the  said  courts.  The  Legislature  may  also  vest  such  jurisdiction 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  in  Corporation  Courts,  and  in  the  magistrates  who  may 
belong  to  the  corporate  body.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  regulated 
by  law. 

<<  2.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  General  Court,  and  of  the  said 
Superior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Constitution ;  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other 
office,  appointment  or  public  trust ;  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them  shall 
vacate  his  Judicial  office.  The  said  Judges  shall  be  bound  to  perform  any  and  all  Ju- 
dicial duties  imposed  on  them  fVom  time  to  time  by  law,  whether  as  Common  Law 
Judges,  or  Chancellors,  or  both. 

"3.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  General  Court  and  of  the  Supe- 
rior Courts,  offending  against  the  State,  either  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or 
neglect  of  duty,  or  by  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeached  W  the 
House  of  Delegates ;  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate.  If  found 
cruil^  by  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate,  such  persons  shall  be  removed  from  office. 
And  any  Judge  so  impeached  shall  be  suspended  from  exercising  the  functions  of  his 
oi^e  until  his  acquittal,  or  until  the  impeachment  shall  be  discontinued  or  withdrawn. 

"  4.  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly, 
without  the  assignment  of  any  cause  whatever  j  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
o£  each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote." 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  Doddridge  submitted  the  following,  which  he  wished  should  for  the  present  lie 
cm  the  table : 

''  Resolved,  That  all  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  Convention,  and  proposed  in  it, 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  members,  to  prepare  and  report,  either  a 

new  Constitution,  or  amendments  to  the  existing  one." 
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Onmotionof  Mr.  Stuart  it  wo  orctered  to  bo  printed.  ^     ^       . 

Mr.  OampbeU  of  Brooke  submitted  tbe  foUowing,  which  abo  wa»  octoed  to  be 

"  Whereas  republican  institutions  and  the  blessings  of  free  Goyermnentoniraated 
in,  and  must  always  depend  upon,  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  ^com- 
munity ;  and  whereas  neither  intelligence  nor  virtue  can  be  maintamed  or  F^nAed 
in  any  community  without  education,  it  shall  always  be  the  duty  of  ^  L^giAtee 
of  thi  Commonwealth  to  patronize  and  encourage  such  a  system  cf  educalMMMr 
such  common  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  as  will  in  their  wisdom  be  daeocd 
to  be  mosf  conducive  to  secure  to  the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth,  such  an  educa- 
tion as  may  most  promote  the  pubUc  eood."  ^   ,     /-,         .  . 

Mr.  Stanard  now  moved  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  tte 

Bin  of  Rights.  ,      .      ^  J     A  -...u 

The  first  and  second  reeolutions  of  the  report  having  been  read,  afler  some  fortter 

conversation,  it  was  agreed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  to  lay  the  report  opoo  tks 

table. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  December  28, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o*clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Mr.  Stuart  moved  the  consideration  of  his  amendment  which  he  had  cffend  to  C&e 
second  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Grordon  opposed  taking  up  the  amendment  at  all,  as  going  oseleasly  to  renew 
the  discussion  upon  the  basis. 

Mr.  Stuart  did  not  intend  any  prolonged  discussion,  but  wished  to  hare  bis  pnppo- 
ntion  considered,  and  to  record  at  least liis  own  vote. 

Mr.  Grordon,  thinking  it  impossible  the  House  could  ever  agree  on  any  plan  lor  ft- 
ture  apportionment,  thought  they  might  as  weU  make  this  a  test  question. 

Mr.  PoweU  arited,  if  the  gentleman  meant  to  apply  the  same  remark  to  all  tb 
questions  on  the  subject  of  representation  ? 

Mr.  Gordon  would  not  pledge  himself  on  this  subject,  but  should  vote  on  eedi 
question  as  it  came  up  in  such  mode  as  he  might  judge  right. 

Mr.  Doddridge  saia,  the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  was  rather 
alarming.  He  did  not  conceive  that  the  gentleman  could  have  authority  for  dedar- 
ing  that  no  future  plan  of  apportionment  could  command  a  vote  of  the  House,  and  if 
^e  gentleman  was  disposed  to  affirm  that  nothing  but  his  own  proposition  could  be 
a^ed  to,  it  was  possible  he  might  find  members  m  that  House  who  would  say  thsA 
hu  proposition  should  not  be  agreed  to.  The  gentleman  firom  Patrick  bad  bwmglil 
forward  this  proposition  some  time  ago ;  and  it  was  due  to  him,  in  courtesy,  not  to 
suffer  it  to  be  nailed  to  the  table. 

Mr.  Grordon  said,  that  the  assumption  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  was  wbol!^ 
gratuitous,  and  unfounded  in  any  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  him. 

Mr.  Doddridge  thought  the  gentleman  had  said  so,  at  least  by  implicatioa.  He  bad 
said  that  no  plan  for  future  apportionment  could  ever  carry,  and  his  own  propoaitioB 
pointed  to  present  apportionment  only  :  it  seemed  tQ  follow  that  no  proposition  wwm 
to.  be  adopted  but  his. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Stuart  having  been  read  from  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  as  this  was  to  be  a  test  question,  he  should  ask  the  ayes  and 
noes ;  and  they  were  ordered  accordingly. 

The  question  on  consideration  was  then  put,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes :  Ayes 
47,  Noes  38. 

So  the  House  agreed  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  expressed  much  discouragement  when  he  saw  so  lar^  a  number  oTfe- 
spectable  men  voting  against  any  future  apportionment.  He  considered  it  one  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  Convention  to  equalize  representation :  the  people  would  not  be  w3- 
ling  to  give  up  the  county  sj^stem,  unless  in  the  prospect  of  putting  the  power  of  the 
State  into  the  hands  of  a  majority.  But  Mr.  Goraon  s  proposition  he  considered  as  a 
mere  enlargement  of  the  svstem  of  county  representation,  and  justly  liable,  in  princi- 
ple, to  all  the  objections  which  applied  to  the  latter.  The  question  now  was,  not  whe- 
ther women,  chudren,  day-labourers  and  va^bonds  were  to  be  represented ;  hut,  whe- 
ther afler  the  line  had  been  drawn  and  qualified  voters  determined,  they  should  be  pot 
on  a  level  with  each  other.'  whether  they  should  have  an  eaual  or  an  unequal  sfaw* 
^  jS®  ^vernment  of  the  Commonwealth?  He  greatly  preferred  his  scheme  to  th* 
oi  Mr.  Neale,  which  he  thought  would  operate  very  unequally  in  practice. 
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He  praftfised  himself  a  friend  to  rational  reform :  and  though  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  same  Moody  result  as  the  genUeman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke^)  in  case^a 
failure  of  the  new  Constitution— yet  he  apprehended  a  state  of  ranch  confusion,  and 
he  believed,  unless  some  principle  for  future  apportionment  of  representation  was  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution,  it  would  certainly  be  rejected  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Neale  declined  interfering  with  the  vote  on  this  proposition,  by  advocating  ^ 
own  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stuart  observed,  in  ezpknation,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose,  where  the  number 
of  counties  and  of  representatives  chanced  to  be  the  same,  that  one  representative 
should  be  given  to  each  county ;  but  only  to  the  average  counties. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Stuart's  amendment  and  decided 
in  the  n^[ative  b^  ajres  audioes  as  follows : 

Moore,'* 

Powell, 

'Washington 

X)oddridge, 

Stuartr-42. 

JVoes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leiffh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Drom^oole,  Alexander,  Marshall,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason 
of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifiu:,  Logan, 
Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gramett, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Lwall.  Prentis,  Grig^y, 
Oampbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  &tesy 
rieale.  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Uphnr  and  Pernn— 49. 

The  question  then  occurred  on  ogreemg  to  the  second  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Committee, 

But  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gt)rdon,  it  was  laid  for  the  present  upon  the  table. 

Afler  some  conversation  as  to  the  next  subject  to  be  taken  up,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
to  consider  Mr.  Neale's  proposition :  which  was  thereupon  read  firom  the  Chahr. 

Mr.  Nealb  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  President, — I  little  thought,  when  I  submitted  the  resolutions  in  your  hand, 
that  it  would  be  expected  firom  me  to  support  them  by  an  argument ;  but  I  am  told 
that  I  owe  it  to  this  body,  and  told  this  morning  that  it  is  expected  from  me.  Surely, 
Sir,  the  propositions  are^of  a  charabter  so  naked,  that  discussion  is  not  necessaiy  to 
explain  them  in  this  enlightened  assembly. 

In  taking  up  the  subject,  I  feel  at  once  the  awkwardness  of  my  situation.  If  I  ad- 
vance argruments  proving  the  scheme  will  be  beneficial  to  the  East,  I  shall  lose  sup- 
rort  in  the  West :  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  prove  that  benefits  are  to  accrue  to  the  West, 
shall  be  abandoned  bjr  tlie  East.  No  sea-tossed  mariner,  who  ever  attempted  to 
pass  a  strait  like  that  of'^Scylla  and  Chorybdis,  was  ever  in  greater  difiiculty.  So  that 
my  propositions  must  either  break  down  among  the  mountains,  or  must  sink  in  the 
Atlantic.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  prudence  admonishes  me  to  silence — ^yet  it  is 
said  that  silence  will  not  comport  with  the  demands  of  Parliamentary  decorum.  So 
the  peril  must  be  encountered. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed,  that  although  my  proposition  has  both  Eastern  and 
Western  friends,  yet  it  will  have  to  resist  more  dlmcufties  from  the  East.  Then  I 
briefly  endeavour  to  prove,  that  tlie  operation  of  the  rule  for  re-apportionment  of  re- 
presentation will  be  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  East,  and  fair  throughout  the  State. 

Members  of  the  East  have  argued,  that  the  Right  of  Suffirage  should  attach  excln- 
sively  to  the  landed  qualification — this  doctrine  was  adhered  to  as  long  as  firom  adhe- 
rence they  hoped  for  success.  Sufirage,  however,  has  been  extended  to  otlier  classes 
as  well  as  freeholders  of  the  community ;  and  in  these  several  classes  of  sufi&agants  is 
now  lodged  the  political  sovereign  power  of  the  Commonwealth — Consequent^,  they 
are  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  question  then  naturalljr  arises,  what 
shall  be  the  future  apportionment  of  representation,  and  to  what  shall  it  appl;^?  It 
appears  to  me  that  no  better  rule,  can  be  adopted,  than  to  measure  representation  by 
the  whole  number  of  the  resident  freehold  voters,  whose  freeholds  shall  be  of  a  bona 
^fide  value.  In  them  mainly  reside  and  abide  the  strenffUi,  the  wealth,  and  the  Intel- 
ligence of  the  whole  community.  In  looking  to  this  subject,  my  mind  is  struck  with 
the  fitness,  the  beauty,  tlie  symmetry  and  the  justice  of  the  rule. 

But  my  scheme  is  objected  to  by  some,  because  I  propose  to  have  the  Senate  a  per- 
manent body.  From  tnis  objection  permit  me  to  vinoicate  it,  by  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon.)  His  plan  proposes 
to  have  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates  fixed  and  permanent. 

Now,  unless  it  can  be  proved  Uiat  a  half  is  equal  to  a  whole,  or  that  the  exercise  of 
a  vicious  principle  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  is  equal  to  the  exercise  of  a  vicious 
principle  m  both  branches,  I  shall  not  beUeve  that  my  scheme  is  justlv  obnoxious  to 
the  objection,  so  long  as  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  shall  be  considered 
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at  a  happy  hit  by  a  majority  of  this  Convention— at  leaat  the  objectioii  sIiodJcI  not 

come  from  any  of  the  BupporterB  of  that  plan.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  particularly  anzions  for  the  adoption  of  a  role  for  re-appo^ 
tionment  of  representation,  but  for  the  hope  that  it  would  unite  in  harmony  and  peace, 
the  conflicting  materials  of  this  Convention,  and  by  consequence  to  render  the  amend- 
ed ConstituUon,  (provided  it  shall  be  a  good  one)  to  the  willing  acceptance  cC  the 
people. 

I  beUeve.  Sir,  that  the  best  rule  which  could  be  fixed  upon,  ought  to  be  fi>iinded'iB 
white  population  and  taxation  combined — and  were  we  to  have  another  ConventioB, 
I  think  Imay  safely  prophecy  that  the  people  would  so  direct  it.  But  we  have  n 
vain  attempted  to  eetablish  that  rule ;  and  in  its  absence,  I  sincerely  believe  that  nj 
rule  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  associated  with  a  permanent  Senate,  approximates 
very  nearly,  if  not  equally,  to  the  excellence  and  fairness  of  that  rule  which  im  finrnded 
on  population  and  taxation. 

1  promised  to  prove  to  gentlemen  of  the  East,  that  by  the  operation  of  my  plan,  bo 
ill  would  accrue  to  the  East    I  will  endeavour  to  redeem  that  promise. 

Although  there  are  six  or  seven  miUions  of  acres  of  land  West  of  the  Bfaie  RidjgB 
more  than  the  East,  yet  a  single  glance  at  the  geography  of  the  Western  region  in- 
oontestibly  proves,  that  there  cannot  be  more,  if  as  much  land  there,  as  there  is  in  the 
East,  calculated  for  the  profits  and  purposes  of  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  the  itssid 
lands  of  the  West  exceed  those  of  the  East  in  quantity,  according  to  the  Auditor's  ta- 
bles. But  who  does  not  know  that  a  very  ffreat  quantity  of  that  assessed  land,  is  whoQy 
unfit  for  human  use,  and  not  desirable  as  naunts  for  wild  beasts?  But  let  us  assame 
that  there  is  an  equal  quantity  East  and  West,  fitted  for  the  habitation  and  enjoymeat 
of  man,  and  this  is  very  fair  for  the  West,  can  you  then  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
from  the  very  face  of  the  Eastern  country,  and  the  character  of  its  soiJ,  it  is  cmpm- 
ble  of,  and  will  necessarily  be  cut  up  into  smaller  freeholds  in  the  piogrem  of  time, 
much  greater  in  number  than  the  lands  of  the  West  ? 

Agam :  The  lands  in  the  East  are  assessed  for  taxes  to  the  sum  of  $74,000  more 
than  those  of  the  West.  This  fact  indicates  the  conclusion,  that  the  Eastern  lands 
are  more  valuable :  and  consequently,  capable  of  containing  a  denser  population. 

Let  us  now  see  what  relation  the  whole  white  population  of  the  West  beats  to 
that  of  the  East.  To  1829,  the  white  population  of  the  East  is  stated  by  the  Audi- 
tor  to  be  362,000,  that  of  the  West  to  be  319,000>-and  the  difiference  between  East 
and  West  as  to  the  white  males  above  the  age  of  sixteen  yei^,  is  12,000  in  &v«Hxr  of 
the  East  Now,  Sir,  what  is  to  become  of  these  white  males?  Will  they  not  neoss- 
sarily,  firom  all  the  advantages  at  hand,  soon  become  fireeholders,  and  thereby  an^ 
ment  the  existing  majority  of  the  East  ? 

It  is  a  fact  somewhat  curious  to  know,  (and  I  believe  contranr  to  ordinary  opinion^ 
that  the  ratio  of  freeholds  to  the  white  population  of  a  slave-holding  commuu^  is 
much  greater,  than  to  a  community  of  white  population.  I  acknowledge  that  my  ioi- 
pression  was,  that  freeholds  would  multiply  faster  in  a  non-slave-holding  community. 
But  the  fact  is  not  so. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  Bid^,  there  are  319,000  white  people,  and  35,887  freeboldB : 
On  the  East  side  there  are  3(^,000  white  persons,  and  56^46  freeholds.  If  the  ratio 
of  freeholds  were  equal,  the  West  should  contain  about  49,000  instead  of  ^,i8B7 — so 
that  the  slave-holding  community  is  gainer  upon  the  existing  population  East  and 
West,  nearly  14,000  freeholds.  This  fact  is  important,  to  test  what  will  be  the  probap 
ble  future  operation  of  the  rule  to  re-apportion  representation. 

How  stands  the  fact,  if  the  rule  were  applied  at  this  time  to  aU  the  fiveholdeis  of  the 
Commonwealth  ?  In  a  House  of  Delegates  to  consist  of  one  hundred  utd  twentjt' 
seven  members,  the  West  would  be  entitled  to  fbrty-nine  and  a  half  memlMrs  and  tbe 
East  to  seventy-seven  and  a  half  members. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  probable  result,  if  the  rule  was  applied  to  tbe 
particular  class  of  freeholders  contemplated  to  be  embraced  by  it.'  A  cakulatioii  has 
been  made ;  and  it  mav  be  proper  to  slate  the  data  upon  which  it  was  made.  A  few 
land  lists  of  counties  East  and  West  were  indifferently  taken,  and  carefully  examined : 
upon  that  examination,  it  appeared  that  there  were  more  small  freehokis  under  tbe 
value'of  f  25  to  the  West,  than  in  the  East  So,  that  upon  any  scheme  applied  now 
to  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  the  West  would  get  forty* 
eight  and  the  East  seventy-nine,  leaving  a  majority  of  thirty-one  members  to  the  EmA, 
and  by  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  there  is  a  majority  of  twenty-one 
only.  Favorable  as  my  plan  seems  to  tlie  East,  it  would  be  still  more  so,  if  an  aoca- 
rate  Census  was  taken  of  the  bona  fide  resident  freeholders,  whose  freeholds  are  of  tbe 
value  of  f  25  each :  for.  Sir,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  many  more  DOB-ras»- 
dents  of  the  West,  entitled  to  land  there,  than  there  are  non-residents  of  the  East. 
owning  land  in  the  East. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Descents  will 
^rtl^«^J^^*  tendency  to  augment  the  number  of  freeholds  in  a  ratio  greater  in  ttet 
poruon  of  the  State  where  the  population  is  greatest.  K««*«r  » 
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In  apportioning  representation  upon  bona  fide  landholders,  tlie  hardy  yeomanry  of 
the  country,  the  absolute  owners  of  the  soil,  the  rule  omits  to  cover  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  West  and  of  the  East;  and  this  consideration  surely,  is  well  worthy  the 
reflection  of  the  Eastern  dele^tion. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  increase  of  white  population  is  such  to  the 
West,  that  in  the  course  of  some  twentj^  or  thirty  years,  it  will  exceed  that  of  the 
East.    Let  us  examine  whether  this  conjecture  be  founded  on  facts. 

From  1790  to  1800,  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  average  increase  was  51i  per 
cent. ;  from  1800  to  1810,  the  average  increase  was  24  1-5  per  cent. ;  from  1810  to 
18^,  the  avera^  increase  was  19^  per  cent. — We  have  no  Census  since  1820.    But 

let  us  pursue  this  decreasing  increase  of  population  from  the  facts  presented and  I 

will  premise  that  to  the  West,  as  in  every  other  country,  the  increase  of  population 
will  gradually  lessen  as  the  country  fills  up.  But  suppose  the  increase  for  the  last 
nine  years  to  be  13  per  cent. — ^by  the  same  average  oi  decreasing  increase,  ten  years 
fi^m  this  period  will  make  it  7  per  cent. ;  and  ten  years  more  willreduce  the  increase 
of  the  West  to  what  it  now  is  in  the  East,  and  probably  less — ^for,  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  its  surface,  that  a  much  denser  population  may  inhabit  the  Eastern  region 
than  in  that  of  the  West.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  white  population  of  the  West 
even  in  the  otoss  (and  never  when  counted  as  freeholders)  will  hardly  ever  exceed 
that  of  the  East.  Then,  Mr.  President,  why  should  the  East  object  to  this  rule  for 
re-apportionment  ?  We  should  refuse  to  adopt  a  rule,  and  thereby  lay  Uie  foundation 
of  the  call  of  another  Convention.  I  hope  we  shall  not.  Sir :  For,  if  the  amended 
Constitution  be  a  good  one,  let  us  unite  to  render  it  as  perpetual  as  human  wisdom 
can  devise. 

But,  Mr.  President,  suppose  in  the  lapse  of  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  years,  the 
poh'tical  power  in  the  House  of  Delegates  skouldy  upon  my  rule,  pass  to  the  West — we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain — for,  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  their  firee- 
holds  and  population,  there  will  be  a  correspondent  increase  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  them;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  jealous  and  censorious  passions  of  the  whole 
community,  will  be  hushed  into  harmony  and  fraternal  love.  If  it  be  true  that  this 
state  of  political  quietude  and  happiness  shall  endure  no  longer  than  some  eighty  or 
one  hundred  years  to  come,  let  us  he  satisfied :  for,  unhappily  for  mankind,  few  Go- 
vernments of  the  world  have  had  the  good  fortime  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years  so 
lon^. 

5Ir.  President,  it  has  been  further  objected  to  my  plan  that  frauds  will  be  practised 
in  the  West  in  the  creation  of  the  freeholds,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  waste 
lands  in  that  region.  I  do  not  feel  the  weight  of  this  objection.  The  freehold  is  to 
be  owned  by  a  resident  freehold  voter,  and  its  value  is  to  be  not  less  than  twen^-five 
dollars.  The  Legislature  is  to  provide  by  law  for  ascertaining  the  number  of^such 
freeholders,  and  will  surely  guard  against  fraudulent  practices.  I  can  more  easily 
imagine  that  in  the  annual  general  elections,  much  excitement  in  favour  of  par- 
ticmar  candidates,  might  and  has  produced  attempts  to  create  votes  for  the  particular 
occasion.  This  rule  of  re-apportionment  is  to  apply  only  once  in  every  twenty  years ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  expense  of  writing  and  recording  of  deeds  will  be  en- 
countered with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  political  power,  at  a  time  greatly  remote ;  • 
when,  in  all  probability,  the  actors  in  this  fraudulent  combination  might  reasonably 
calculate,  that  before  the  fruits  of  their  iniquity  could  be  gatliered,  they  themselves 
would  cease  to  exist.  Sir,  frauds  of  this  kind,  to  be  eflectual  in  the  increase  of 
■  ■     "  '         Teat  number  of  persons 

na  would 


It  is  to  my  mind  very  singular  that  objections  should  come  from  the  East  to  my 
plan.  For,  Mr.  President,  suppose  after  all,  in  the  course  of  many  years  to  come, 
It  should  be  found  that  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  which  I  have  proposed,  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Delegates  should  come  from  the  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
have  we  not  safety  and  a  guarantee  in  the  permanency  of  the  Senate  .=*  I  am  satisfied 
from  my  best  reflections  Oiat  the  East,  from  the  nature  of  things,  will  continue  to  re- 
tain the  power  in  the  Lower  House,  and  from  my  scheme,  they  can  never  lose  it  m 
the  Senate. 

From  the  arguments  offered,  I  should  think  that  my  scheme  will  be  accepted  by  the 
East,  if  the  West  will  agree  to  take  it.  -,.  .j  j      j      T 

1.  Because  the  lands  East  of  the  Ridge  are  more  capable  of  being  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  small  freeholds  than  the  lands  of  tlie  West :  and  that  there  is  land  assessed 
in  the  East  to  the  sum  of  $  74,000  more  than  land  to  the  West,  from  which  fact  we 
may  infer  its  superior  capacity  to  contain  a  dense  population. 

2.  That  there  are  12,000  males  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  more  than  m  the 
West,  most  of  whom  will  sooner  or  later  become  freehold  voters. 

3.  That  freeholders  multiply  faster  in  a  slave-holding  community  than  ma  non- 
slave-holding  community  upon  the  same  amount  of  white  population.  The  East  has 
more  population  now  by  50,000,  at  least. 
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4.  That  the  decreasing  increase  of  population  in  the  Wert  is  such,  tbift  in  a  flhort 
time,  if  it  be  not  less  than  the  increase  of  the  East,  it  will  not  be  greater. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to  put  this  question  to  yw,  Md 
through  you,  to  my  Eastern  friends  of  this  body— and  I  put  the  question  emytalieally. 
Suppose,  Sir,  some  few  weeks  past  our  Western  brethren  had  oflFered  to  ^v^tens  a 
permanent  Senate  with  a  majority  of  fiix  members,  provided,  we  would  mve  to  them 
a  rule  of  re-apportionment,  such  as  I  have  j^roposed— think  you,  wo  would  baj*i^- 
sed  it  ?  No,  Sir — we  should  have  thought  it  lair  and  honorable  then,  as  I  think  Afar, 
honourable  and  just  at  tliis  moment.  , 

You  wiU  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  when  I  offered  my  resolutiona,  there  WM 
two  others  offered  at  the  same  time,  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr. 
Cooke,)  and  one  by  the  genUeman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  on  the  ndbjcrt 
of  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  Departments  of  Government.  By  my  reeolutioB  a 
fair  rule  for  re-apportionment  was  contemplated— by  Mr.  Cooke's,  the  degimdatioB  aad 
injustice  to  the  Judiciary  were  intended  to  be  avoided,  and  by  that  of  Mi.  Hondsr 
son  a  small  Council  was  to  be  preserved,  and  the  election  of  Qovemor  to  be  fimtt 
to  the  Legislature — and  these  several  propositions  were  intended  by  the  naorers  lo  be 
dependent  propositions. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  resolutions  are  lost,  it  must  be  because  the  West  tlunk  then 
unfavorable  to  their  interests,  and  tlie  East  consider  tliem  injurious  to  their  poKskd 
power— and  if  each  apprehends  ill,  all  may  reasonably  anticipate  goocL 

Mr.  Scott  then  rose  and  addressed  the  House  as  follows: 

I  had  hoped,  Sir,  that  this  agitating  question  was  settled,  so  ^  as  it  can  be  settled 
by  a  vote  of  this  House.  If  it  is  a^am  to  be  disturbed,  I  know  not  what  we  can  ecft- 
sider  as  settled,  until  the  final  vote  is  given,  and  the  Convention  has  adjoomed. 

When  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  were  referred  to  the  mSect 
Committees,  this  question  stood  foremost,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  aJL  When 
the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  reports  of  the  select  CommH. 
tees,  this  all-absorbing  question  was  first  taken  up,  and  debated  we^  after  week,  with 
all  the  ardour  and  ability  which  the  deep  interest  which  it  invohee  was  eo  wA  cal- 
culated to  bring  forth.  The  Convention  was  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  and 
the  people  became  agitated  and  inflamed ;  when  my  friend  from  Atbemaile,  to  loe 
his  own  words,  <'  in  order  to  sink  the  discussion,"  laid  upon  the  table  his  ^ui  ftr  a 
present  apportionment  of  representation,  without  looking  to  the  future.  After  it  hmi 
been  in  possession  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  some  time,  and  several  frnit> 
less  attempts  had  been  made  to  agree  upon  another  scheme  embracing  both  a  prescaft 
and  future  apportionment,  it  was  taken  up  and  adopted  by  a  more  decided  majority, 
than  we  hoped  could  be  united  on  any  proposition,  connected  with  this  aH  importaat 
question.  A  rule  of  future  apportionment,  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  l*la>ih> 
ampton,  was  engrafted  upon  it;  but  was  disagreed  to  by  the  House  by  an  ahiiest 
unanimous  vote.  Various  other  schemes  for  Tuture  apportionment,  were  ptopoand 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  all  of  them  rejectee!,  and  finally  the  i^  ef  ^m 
gentleman  from  Albemarle  was  agreed  to  by  a  decisive  majority ;  and  the  ConTeBtioB 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  other  subjects.  If  this  question,  therefore,  is  not  to  ba 
considered  as  settled,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  settled  any  thing.  I,  for  eiie, 
have  80  considered ;  and  I  regret  that  nw  friend  from  Richmond  coan|ty  shoold  haef 
disturbed  it.  [Mr.  Nenle  explained.]  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  led 
my  friend  to  take  Uiis  step--although  not  stated  to  the  House  in  the  lemariv  which 
he  submitted  in  support  of  his  proposition,  he  had  explained  them  to  me.  I  duly  ap- 
preciate them ;  yet  I  regret  that  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  again  to  agitate  the  ConventioA 
by  bringing  up  this  subject. 

Mr.  President, — ^The  plan  before  us  does  not  profess  to  provide  for  a  preseiA  vppor- 
tioninent.  It  is  designed  to  engraft  it  on  that  of  the  gentleman  frt)m  Albemarle.  ]| 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  m  connection  with  that  plan.  It  is  objected  to  Uat 
plan  by  genUemen  from  tiie  West  and  from  the  East  also ;  and  amongst  the  latter  ii 
my  friend  vvlio  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Leigh.)  that  it  is  defective  in  not  providing  a  lals 
for  the  future  apportionment  of  Representation  ;  tiiat  this  defect  will  generate  <** 


tent  anion^t  the  people,  and  so  far  from  sinking  the  question  of  the  basis  of  Rc|*^ 
sentation,  it  will  keep  it  alive ;  Uiat  hostilities  will  immediately  re-commenoe,  aiad 
will  result  in  a  new  Convention,  or  a  separation  of  the  State.  I  adL  the  gentlenea 
from  the  East,  in  what  part  of  the  State  is  it  that  they  expect  these  discoatenis  It 
arise  ?  From  what  quarter  is  this  war  to  be  waged  ?  They  answer,  fixNoa  the  West 
I  will  ask  them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  adopt  our  own  favourite  basis  of  Reyia 
suntation,  the  Federal  number,  or  population  and  taxation,  as  a  rule  of  fhtnie  apper- 
tiomueiit,  if  such  a  rule  would  not  be  more  objectionable  to  our  Western  hi ^w«B 
than  no  rule  whatever,  and  by  consequence  produce  neater  discontent,  and  hart  a 
stronger  tendency  to  briuff  about  another  Convention,  than  the  plan  of  the  gei^ 
trom  Albemarle.  I  would  ask  gentiemen  from  the  West,  if  they  could  sncM 
aaopung  thetr  favourite,  the  white  basis,  if  it  would  produce  no  discontent  in  tha  1 
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If  it  10  expected,  that  we  of  the  East  would  not  make  war  on  a  Constitution,  contain- 
ing aoch  an  obnoxious  principle—one  which  we  think  is  opposed  to  the  best  settled 
principles  of  Representative  Government,  and  subversive  of  our  dearest  interests  ? 
Sir,  we  should  be  more  or  less  than  men,  if  we  did  not.  There  is  yet  a  majority  of 
white  population  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  We  should  for  a  time  have  the  command 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  on  any  basis.  We  could  wield  that  powerful  en- 
^ne  to  efiect  our  purposes — we  could  use  it  as  the  legitimate  means  of  securing  our 
safety,  bv  expelling  the  odious  principle  from  the  Constitution ;  and  in  my  judgment 
we  sbouiid  act  unwisely  if  we  did  not  do  it.  Sir,  the  difference  between  the  East  and 
West  would  be  this — the  West  could  do  nothing  without  a  revolutionary  movement 
of  the  people,  whilst  we  of  the  East  could  effect  our  purposes,  by  the  very  means 
which  q^anized  this  Convention. 

These  reflections  have  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  present  ex- 
cited slate  of  this  House,  and  of  the  people,  it  is  better  to  provide  no  rule  of  future 
apportionment,  unless,  indeed,  we  could  hit  upon  one  which  would  unite  a  large  ma- 
jon^  of  the  House  and  tranquillize  the  public  mind.  I  confess,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
such  a  result  Let  us  examine  the  operation  of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  firom  Al- 
bemarle, upon  the  different  divisions  of  the  State,  and  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  enects  which  are  apprehended. 

The  causes  which  led  to  tnis  Convention  were  various.  The  unequal  representa- 
tion in  the  Legislature,  was  one  of  them.  '^  Great  as  that  inequality  is,  it  would  not 
of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  the  call  of  a  Convention." 
A  desire  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffra^,  complaints  against  the  Judiciary,  whether 
well  or  ill-founded  -,  but  their  aid  and  their  united  force  was  barely  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  a  change  of  their  fundamental  law. 
On  the  subject  of  Suffrage  and  the  Judiciary,  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  friends  of  reform.  And  the  apportionment  of  representation  proposed 
by  the  plan  under  review,  does  substantial  justice  to  every  section  of  the  State. 

The  complaints  of  unequal  representation  came  from  the  Valley,  and  that  part  of 
the  Mid<lle  country  which  borders  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  comprising  the  counties  which 
itoQch  the  mountain  and  the  counties  of  Henry,  Pittsylvania  and  Campbell.  The  re- 
maining counties  composing  the  Middle  section  have  little  cause  of  complaint  on  this 
score,  and  were  generally  opposed  to  a  Convention.  Let  us  then  compare  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Valley  and  Middle  country  and  the  counties  just  mentioned  in  particular 
under  the  existing  Constitution,  with  their  situation  under  the  proposed  plan.  The 
representation  of  the  Valley  in  the  present  House  of  Delegates,  is  about  one-eighth 
of^the  whole  number ;  by  the  proposed  plan,  it  will  be  increased  to  about  one-fifth. 
That  of  the  whole  Middle  country  is  about  one-fourth ;  it  will  be  increased  to  one- 
third.  The  representation  of  the  fourteen  counties  immediately  below  the  Rid^e,  is 
about  one-eighth ;  it  will  be  increased  to  about  one-sixth.  These  counties,  by  uniting 
with  the  West,  will  give  a  majority  against  the  East  of  twenty-three.  By  uniting 
with  the  East,  they  will  give  a  majority  of  twenty-one  against  the  West.  In  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Delegates,  the  trans- Alleghany  country  by  uniting  with  that  below  the 
liead  of  tide-water,  will  give  a  majority  of  forty-two  against  the  Valley  and  Middle 
country  united.  Upon  the  proposed  plan,  the  Valley  and  Middle  country  will  have 
m,  majorily  of  one.  We  may,  therefore,  well  hope  that  this  great  accession  of  strength 
to  that  portion  of  the  Slate  which  extends  from  the  head  of  tide- water  to  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  will,  when  the  excitement  which  the  discussions  in  this  House 
lave  produced,  shall  have  subsided,  when  the  salutary  eff*ects  of  this  change  on  the 
Jocal  mterests  of  that  region  shall  be  felt,  cause  the  people  who  inhabit  it  to  be  con- 
tent The  people  of  the  fourteen  counties  forming  the  upper  division  of  the  Middle 
country,  must  be  satisfied.  In  tlieir  hands  will  be  placed  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  It  was  by  the  union  of  these  counties  with  the  West, 
that  a  majority  was  obtained  for  the  call  of  a  Convention.  Ample  justice  is  done  to 
the  conntry  West  of  the  Alleghany.  If  complaints  are  heard  from  that  quarter,  they 
will  be  without  a  cause.  Unaided  by  the  Valley  aijd  Middle  country,  they  never  can 
difltorb  the  repose  of  the  State. 

Neither  has  the  extreme  East  any  cause  of  complaint,  or  just  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion. Their  pwn  favourite  basis  of  Representation  would  place  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  same  hands.  The  numbers  which  it  would  assign  to  the  East  and  West  re- 
speetively,  would  indeed  be  somewhat  different.  '  But  the  counties  at  the  Eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  would  still  hold  the  balance  between  East  and  West  In 
their  hands  it  may  be  safely  placed.  They  pay  as  large  a  proporUon  of  taxes,  and 
hold  as  Urge  a  proporUon  of  slaves,  as  any  other  parts  of  the  State.  V^^hen  they  tax 
their  neighlxmrs,  they  tax  themselves  also.  They  have  a  deep  interest  m  all  tlie  laws 
concerning  slaves.  On  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvement,  they  have  an  interest 
common  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.  The  amount  of  their  contributions  to  the  public 
purse,  will  prevent  them  from  embarking  in  what  we  consider  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant schemes  of  the  West.  Their  distance  from  market,  and  the  value  of  their  pro- 
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ducts,  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  construct  roads,  and  improre  ^le  Btmifiiin  of 
their  streams.  Single-handed,  they  can  do  nothing.  They  can  control  iBe  East^ 
only  by  uniting  with  the  West  lliey  will,  therefore,  necessarily  be  led  to  nmte  with 
the  West  in  a  moderate  system  of  improvement,  alike  beneficial  to  every  |Mt  of  the 
State. 

Sir,  you  have  the  best,  the  only  safe  guaranty  against  the  abuse  of  the  power  con- 
fided to  them— the  guaranty  of  their  interest.  I  have  tliought  it  proper  to  lay  biftfe 
the  Convention  what  I  consider  the  advantagee  of  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  &«& 
Albemarle,  before  I  examine  that  of  my  friend  firom  Richmond  county,  which  is  in- 
tended as  an  appendage  to  it.  Permit  me  now.  Sir,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Coo- 
vention  to  that  scheme.  His  first  resolution  proposes,  that  out  of  thirty-two  Senalon, 
thirteen  shall  be  assigned  to  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Rid^e,  and  nineteen  East; 
that  this  apportionment  shall  be  permanent  All  the  obiecUons  urml  againrt  tke 
scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  apply  to  this  feature  of  that  now  under 
examination.  The  rule  of  future  apportionment,  which  is  proposed  for  the  House 
of  Delegates,  will  either  increase  the  preponderance  of  the  East  in  that  House,  leave 
things  as  they  are,  or  transfer  the  preponderance  in  that  House  to  the  Weet  If  it 
operates  no  material  change,  it  will  render  the  pUn  to  which  it  is  to  be  appended,  in 
no  respect  better.  If  it  increases  the  preponderance  of  the  East,  it  will  incrcaee  the 
discontent  of  the  West.  If  it  transfers  the  preponderance  to  the  Weet,  it  will  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  discord  into  the  Halls  of  Legishitlon,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  re- 
pose of  the  State,  and  ultimately  wrest  from  the  East  the  protection  which  is  proposed 
to  be  given  by  the  permanent  Senate. 

Upon  what  is  this  proposed  rule  of  future  apportionment  founded  ?  It  is  not  foanded 
on  population,  nor  wealth,  nor  taxation.    It  is  said  to  be  based  upon  land.     Will  ils 
operation  be  efiected  by  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  several  counUes?    No.     On  the 
value  f    No.    By  the  taxes  paid  on  land  ?    No.     What  then  ?    Why,  it  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  resident  freeholders  owning  freeholds  worth  twenty-five  doUnxB. 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  Representatives  which  a  county  will  be  entitled  to, 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  doUaia  and  Tq>- 
wards  into  which  accident  may  have  cut  up  ite  territory,  and  the  tenure  by  which 
those  divisions  may  happen  to  be  held.    They  will  bear  no  proportion  to  ite  popula- 
tion, black  or  white — none  to  the  extent  or  value  of  ita  territory,  nor  to  the  taxes  paid 
by  ita  inhabitanta.    It  will  depend  on  circumstances  purely  adventitious.    Sir,  audi 
a  scheme  is  at  war  with  all  former  notions  of  Representative  Government,  and  if  ap- 
plied in  practice,  be  the  most  variable  in  ita  resulta  of  any  that  has  ever  yet  ben 
dreamed  of.    In  support  of  these  remarks,^  let  me  ask  the  attention  to  a  survey  of  a 
few  of  the  counties  m  the  different  sections  of  the  State.    If  we  compare  Western 
counties  with  the  Valley  counties,  and  with  each  other,  Eastern  counties  with  Wet- 
tern  counties,  and  with  each  other,  we  shall  find  the  resulta  equally  variable  and  on- 
satisfactory.    We  are  furnished  by  the  Auditor  with  a  statement,  shewing  the  number 
of  persons  charged  with  tax  on  lands,  in  parcels  not  less  than  twen^^ve  acres,  ia 
the  several  counties,  and  in  lota  and  parts  of  lota,  in  the  several  cities  and  towns. 
Their  value  is  not  stated,  but  I  learn  fi-om  a  gentleman  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Joynee,)  thai 
he  has  examined  the  commissioners*  books,  and  the  number  which  falls  short  of  the 
value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  is  so  inconsiderable,  as  not  to  be  worth  notioe.    Tlioae 
of  less  than  twenty-five  acres,  and  of  tlie  value  of  twenty  dollars,  will  probabhr  not 
materially  vary  the  result.     From  that  document  it  appears,  that  the  county  of  Ka- 
nawha, with  a  white  population  of  7,593,  and  1,527  slaves,  and  payingj^  tax  oT 
$  1,735,  has  but  615  freeholders;  whilst  the  county  of  Cabell,  with  only  4,f72  whites, 
485  slaves,  and  paying  a  tax  of  $  934,  has  804  freeholders.     The  county  of  Randolph, 
vnth  4,372  whites,  2^  slaves,  and  paying  a  tax  of  $614,  has  978  freeholders ;  <whiW 
Ohio,  with  15,588  whites,  274  slaves,  and  paving  $  3,438,  has  1,026  fredioldera.  The 
county  of  Jefferson,  with  10,327  whites,  4,248  slaves,  and  paying  $5,778,  hiA  656 
freeholders;  whilst  Randolph,  with  less  than  half  the  white  population,  abotU  a  twoi- 
tieth  part  of  the  slaves,  paying  one-ninth  of  the  taxes  of  Jefferson,  has  976  fiee- 
holders.    Morgan,  with  less  than  one-fourth  as  many  whites,  one-thirtieth  as  many 
slaves,  and  paying  one-tenth  as  much  tax  as  JefiTerson,  has  neariy  half  as  many  five- 
holders.    The  county  of  Campbell,  including  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  has  10,96i 
whites,  9,751  slaves,  pays  $  9,771  in  taxes,  and  has  about  1,400  fireeholderB.     \¥ood, 
v^rith  half  the  white  population,  one-fifleenth  of  the  shi,ye8,and  paying  oiie4a(nth  of 
the  taxes  of  Campbell,  has  1,054  freeholders.    . 

The  county  of  Fauquier,  with  13,226  whites,  11,301  slaves,  and  paying  $8^7, 
has  1,123  freeholders.  The  neighbouring  county  of  Culpeper,  with  II466  wlut«s» 
9^  slaves,  and  paying  $  6,585,  has  1,433  freeholders.  And  the  ooonty  of  PsLtziek, 
with  about  one-third  as  many  whites,  one-eighth  as  many  slaves,  and  paying  oae- 
ninth  9S  much  tax  as  Fauguier,  has  944  freeholders.  Jefierson,  with  10,357  whilnu 
1^*®  "^n^i  "f^  P'y*"?  $S»776,  has  856  freeholders.  Princess  Anne,  with  slm 
whites,  3,944  slaves,  an<rpaying  $  2,754,  has  1,047  freeholders.    It  is  unneeesAzf  to 
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puntift  the  eompariioii  farther.  Before  quitting  the  subject,  howeyer,  I  be^  leere  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country  West  of  the 
Alleghany,  and  the  materials  which  were  afloat  for  the  manufacture  of  freeholds, 
real  and  fictitious. 

Mr.  President, — It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  any  invidious  comparison 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  that  I  invite  this  examination.  I  judge  of  men  on 
the  same  principles,  whether  they  be  planted  on  the  plains  of  the  East,  or  amidst  the 
mountains  of  the  AVest.  It  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  our 
nature. 

We  are  taught  by  the  lessons  of  Divine  Wisdom,  to  pray  that  we  be  not  led  into 
temptation. 

The  county  of  Kanawha  contains,  according  to  Boye's  Map,  1 ,337,600  acres.  There 
are  assessed  for  the  payment  of  taxes  in  that  county,  2,990,566  acres  of  land.  The 
coun^  of  Lee,  by  the  same  Map,  contains  327,680  acres.  There  are  assessed  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  that  county,  1,810,857  acres.  Randolph  contains  by  the  Map, 
1,319,040  acres.  1,639,331  acres  are  entered  on  the  commissioners'  books.  Russell 
contains  876,810  acres.  1,268,278  acres  are  assessed.  The  county  of  Scott  contains 
399,360  acres.  600,644  are  assessed.  Tyler  contains  547,200  acres.  935,817  acres 
are  entered  on  the  books  of  the  assessors.  The  lands  in  this  region,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  are  shingled  with  patents.  The  quantity  of  land  in  these  six  counties  alone, 
according  to  the  Map,  is  5,207,680  acres.  The  quantity  on  the  commissioners'  books, 
is  8,291,486,  making  an  excess  of  3,083,806  acres  of  land  patented  and  classed,  over 
and  above  actual  acres  of  the  counties.  We  have  been  told,  both  in  and  out  of  this 
House,  that  for  the  u\,ere  purpose  of  turning  a  county  election,  freeholds  have  been 
manufactured  by  the  hundred  out  of  the  wild  lands  of  this  mountain  region.  The 
pages  of  your  statute  book  shew  us,  that  it  has  been  deemed  necessanr  to  enact  laws 
to  prevent  frauds  of  this  character  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  If  such  frauds  are  com- 
mitted for  the  trivial  purpose  of  electing  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  what 
may  we  not  expect  when  they  are  to  decide  the  contest  for  power  between  the  East 
and  West.? 

Mr.  President, — The  best  reflection  which  1  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  best  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  and  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of 
itself.  I  consider  it  a  happy  feature  in  that  plan,  that  it  does  not  look  to  the  future. 
I  feel  well  assured,  that  any  attempt  to  amend  it  with  that  view,  can  only  serve  to 
divide  and  distract  us.  No  body  of  men  can  ever  be  in  a  worse  temper  to  perform 
that  important  task,  than  we  are.  The  people  cannot  well  be  in  a  more  inflamed 
atate.  I  trust  and  believe,  that  afler  those  heats  have  had  time  to  subside,  the  people 
will  be  satisfied.  The  knowledge,  that  the  present  arrangement  is  unchangeable,  ex- 
cept by  a  revolutionaiy  movement  of  the  people,  will  go  far  to  preserve  us  in  quiet. 
If  the  House  shall  differ  with  me  in  opinion  on  this  point,  and  determine  to  adopt 
some  rule  for  the  future,  I  think  it  penecUy  clear,  that  the  plan  of  my  friend  from 
Richmond  county,  should  not  furnish  that  rule. 

Mr.  Cooke  insurted  that  most  of  the  objections  of  Mr.  Scott  were  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  which  contemplated  not  all,  firee- 
holders,  male,  female,  minors,  d^.,  but  only  such  freeholders  as  were  entitled  to  vote : 
and  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Neale  a  modification  of  his  amendment,  so  as  to  avoid  am- 
biguity on  this  subject. 

^Ir.  Neale  accepted  the  modification. 

Mr.  Scott  insisted  that  all  the  objections  he  had  urged,  applied  still  and  even  with 
additional  force. 

After  some  farther  remarks  by  way  of  explanation  from  Mr.  Neale, 

Mr.  M'Coy  declaring  himself  firiendly  to  the  general  principles  of  the  proposition, 
wished  to  see  it  modified  and  extended  to  the  Senate.  He  accordingly  moved  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  read : 

**  ResoU>td,  That  the  rule  to  re-apportion  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  shall  be  upon  the  resident  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  Doddridge  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  shape  the  proposition 
would  be  acceptable  to  some  gentlemen  firom  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  provided 
it  was  so  modified  as  to  require  not  constructive  but  actual  possession  of  the  freehold. 

The  question  then  being  about  to  be  put  on  Blr.  M'Coy's  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, 

When  Mr.  Marshall  rose,  and  enquired  of  the  Chair,  whether  it  would  not  be  in 
order  to  move  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on  the  table.' 

Being  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Chair, 

He  said  he  should  make  that  motion.  Mr.  M.  observed,  that  he  should  be  greatly 
relieved,  if  he  thought  with  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  that  the  vexed  question  of 
representation,  had  oeen  settled  to  the  extent  that  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose,  and 
that  the  plan  which  went  no  farther  than  a  present  apportionment,  had  received  the 
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(rapport  of  so  decided  a  nu^on^,  and  as  he  believed  would  continae  to  reeetVe  iL  It 
would  remove  much  of  the  difficulty  which  attached  to  the  ^neral  subject,  and  would 
seem  to  convey  the  assurance,  that  the  body  would  be  able  yet  to  agree  upon  some- 
thing. He  did  not,  at  this  time,  feel  as  if  this  had  been  so  fiir  settled.  Tl»  veto  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle — (and  to  which  he  presumed  the 
gentleman  from  Fauquier  alluded)— had  been  given,  while  another  proposition^  pro- 
viding for  future  apportionment,  was  still  before  the  House.  The  gentleman  eeeoied 
to  take  that  vote  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  very  decided  majority,  thsl 
there  should  be  no  future  apportionment  provided  for :  but  he  did  not  so  consider  it. 
And  when  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  was 
iifterwards  voted  out,  he  considered  that,  not  as  a  vote,  declaring  that  the  Conveiitkm 
would  lay  down  no  plan  for  future  apportionment,  but  only  as  rejecting  that  psrtko- 
lar  form  of  it.  No  vote  whatever,  as  he  understood,  had  yet  been  given,  direetly  ea 
that  point;  nor  had  the  plan,  proposed  by  the  Legislative  Committee  itself,  yet  been 
rejected  by  the  Convention. 

The  question,  in  relation  to  a  future  apportionment  of  representation,  was,  ihtn- 
fore,  yet  undetermined.  And  he  could  not  say,  that  any  proposition,  contaming  a 
proposal  on  that  subject,  would  certainly  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

while  that  question  remained  open,  he  felt  great  difficulty  in  saying  how  iba 
House  might  vote  on  the  present  proposition,  should  some  plan  for  future  apportion- 
ment be  finally  agreed  upon.  Should  such  plan  be  adopted,  it  must  of  course  W 
looked  to  in  all  omer  measures  on  the  general  subject ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  taken  ss 
certain,  that  no  plan  for  the  future  was  to  be  admitted,  then  the  House  could  act  upon 
that^  knowledge.  He  had  no  such  knowledge,  and  could  not  act  upon  it  He  did 
not  know  but  he  might  prefer  the  present  proposition  to  any  which  had  been  offived, 
if  a  plan  was  to  be  agreed  upon  respecting  the  future :  but  if  none  was  to  be  agreed 
to,  then  he  might  vote  against  this  as  a  present  arrangement.  In  the  one  case  lie  bad 
to  compare  one  plan  for  the  future,  with  another  plan  for  the  future,  and  to  choose 
between  them :  out  in  the  other  case,  he  had  to  choose  between  a  proposition  for  fa- 
lure  apportionment,  and  rising  without  doin^  any  thing.  He  should  act  very  diflSar- 
«nt1y  m  the  one  case  ftom  what  he  should  m  the  other.  It  was  impossabVe  to  look 
without  extreme  reluctance,  and  extreme  mortification  and  apprehension  to  the  liaing 
of  the  Convention  without  having  been  able  to  effect  any  thing.  It  behoves  tfaaoi 
all  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  Ine  eyes  of  the  world,  (that 
was,  of  so  much  of  the  world  as  cared  for  matters  of  this  kind,^  were  turned  m  a 
considerable  degree  toward  that  Convention.  The  question  whether  men  were  oaaa- 
ble  of  framing  a  form  of  Government  for  themselves  in  some  measure  depended  lor 
its  solution  upon  the  decisions  of  that  body :  certainly  the  general  opinion  on  thai 
fpiestion  must  be  affected  by  them.  But  were  the  eyes  of  the  Union  alone  fixed  upon 
them,  it  was  a  serious  su^ect  of  reflection.  Those  eyes  looked  at  them  with  great 
«olicitude.  The  eyes  of  Virmnia  with  an  anxiety  still  greater,  as  was  manifest  ooai 
her  having  placed  in  this  hoSy  men  in  whom  she  had  long  reposed  her  utmost  confi- 
dence ;  and  which  must  be  the  result,  should  such  a  body  rise  and  do  nothing,  li 
could  not  be  because  there  was  nothing  to  do.  There  are  none  who  pretended  to  say 
that — all  admitted  that  great  changes,  or  at  least  considerable  changes  might  be  made 
in  the  Constitution  for  the  better.  All  seemed  to  think  there  was  much  to  do.  If 
they  rose,  therefore,  having  done  nothing,  it  would  be  manifest  and  undeniable  thai 
it  was  because  they  were  unable  to  agree  on  any  thing.  How  humiliating !  He  re- 
peated, therefore,  that  if  the  question  were  put  to  him,  **  Shall  the  Convention  rise 
without  adopting  any  thing,  or  shall  it  adopt  any  plan  of  fbture  apportionmeDt  ?"  he 
should  be  very  differently  situated  from  what  he  would  be  if  auEed  "  whether  tins 
plan  or  that  plan  of  future  apportionment  were  to  be  preferred  ?** 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  disposition  the  Houaa 
make  of  the  question  j  but  he  rose  as  one  individual,  the  humblest  member  of  1 
body,  solemnly  to  deny  that  he  ever  had  admitted,  or  ever  could  admit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Virginia  as  at  present  existing,  required  great  chances.  He  admitted 
that  it  might  need  some  very  5nm//' changes — and  had  so  declared  more  than  oooe. 
He  had  now  risen  to  take  himself  out  of  tlie  general  and  sweeping  acsertion  of  tha 
gentleman  who  had  just  taken  his  seat.  He  had  never,  at  any  time,  made  tlM  ad- 
mission which  the  gentleman  had  ascribed  to  all  the  members  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  he  must  have  misunderstood  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte— and 
he  certainly  had  misunderstood  him,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms' ^etU  and  jsmS. 
He  should  not  have  ventured  to  include  that  gentleman  in  any  general  declnatlosy 
unless  he  had  understood  him  as  so  expressing  himself.  The  gentleman  had  aaid  be 
was  content  to  strike  off  one-half  the  number  of  the  Legislature :  he  had  alao  wM 
that  he  was  content  to  make  changes,  which  he  had  not  defined  in  the  Jodicia!  D^ 
P^f^njent-  Now,  said  Mr.  M.,  I  confess  that  when  I  said  there  was  no  gi  iillism 
who  did  not  admit  that  great,  or  at  least  considerable  changes  ought  to  be  made  m 
the  Constitution,  i  did  understand  the  gentleman  from  Chariotte,  as  having  y 
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veiy  ccmstdefible  choDges.  If  he  did  not  so  understand  them,  then  I  attached  to  the 
changes  an  importance  which  he  did  not.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  no  member  of 
the  U>dy  unwilUng  to  make  what  I  consider  very  considerable  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  rose  to  express  his  concurrence  with  the  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond, in  the  views  he  had  expressed,  and  to  confirm  them,  if  indeed  they  needed 
any  confirmation,  by  the  statement  of  two  facts,  one  of  which  had  occurred  on  that 
day,  the  other  on  the  Saturday  week  previous.  The  vote  had  been  given  that  day  on 
the  question,  whether  the^  should  endeavour  to  fix  upon  some  future  arrangement  as 
to  the  basis  of  Representation,  and  which  had  been  expressly  taken  as  a  test  question. 
And  on  Saturday  week  the  gentleman  from  Aug^usta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  had  declared 
that  while  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albe> 
marie  as  a  present  arrangement,  he  was  not  to  be  considered  as  being  precluded  firom 
voting  afterward  in  favour  of  a  plan  for  future  apportionment.  As  well  as  he  recol- 
lected,  the  gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Stuart,)  had  yoted  with  the  gentleman  from 
Augusta.  Mr.  M.  said,  he  could  not  regard  the  question  of  the  basis  as  settled :  if  it 
was  settled,  it  had  been  settled  on  no  prmclple  at  all ;  or  if  any.  it  was  on  the  white 
population  of  lb20:  could  any  one  believe  that  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years  the  same 
basis  existed  at  this  day  ? 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  nothing  but  the  high  respectability  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Richmond,  and  the  great  weight  lustly  attached  both  there  and  elsewhere  to  whatever 
be  might  say,  could  have  inducedf  him  to  have  risen,  to  have  taken  himself  out  of  the 
general  and  sweeping  remark,  that  gentleman  had  made.  He  wished  to  stand  rectus 
xn  Curia.  Whether  nis  having  been  willing  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  to  one-half  of  what  it  now  stood  at,  was  consenting  to  a  great  alteration  in 
the  Constitution  or  not,  it  certainly  involved  no  change  in  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. For,  that  gentleman  was  too  good  a  reasoner,  and  too  good  a  mathematician, 
not  to  know  that  if  from  equals,  equals  be  taken,  the  results  wul  still  be  equal.  So  aa 
to  reducing  the  Executive  Council  to  one  half  its  present  number,  it  still  left  that 
body  in  its  full  vigour,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor  and  holding 
the  same  place  in  the  Government  of  the  State,  as  it  now  did. 

There  was,  however,  another  point  in  respect  to  which  he  had  been  and  still  was 
willing  to  change  the  principle  of  the  Constitution — he  meant  that  principle  of  it 
which  related  to  the  tenure  of  the  Judge's  office.  As  God  shall  judge  me,  said  Mr. 
R.,  I  do  believe  Uiat  if  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  are  to  give  way  and  the  whole 
edifice  to  come  down,  it  is  by  the  Sampsons  of  the  Judiciary :  Sampsons  omnipotent 
for  mischief,  but  impotent  as  to  good.  I  see  with  pain  that  the  clause  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out,  is  still  retained.  The  complaint  of  the  people  is,  that  the  Judges  are  all 
'Willing  to  receive  their  salaries,  but  not  to  perform  meir  duties — and  that  the  hire  is 
as  worthy  of  the  labourer  as  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  It  is  in  this  point 
only,  that  I  am  willing  to  change  the  principle  of  the  Constitution.  I  was  as  much 
wedded,  shall  I  say  ?  What  shall  I  say  ?  As  much  bigoUed  to  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciarv  as  man  ever  was — ^but  the  Judges  tliemselves  have  forced  open  mv  eyes — 
and  while  I  hold  him  to  be  a  bigot  in  pohtics,  who,  after  an  evil  has  been  snewn  to 
exist,  and  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  the  remedy  for  it  has  been  proved  to  be  elTectual, 
wOl  still  refuse  to  apply  the  remedy,  so  he  is  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  of  inno> 
vators  who  acts  on  the  converse  of  the  principle,  and  adopts  the  proposition  I  ob- 
ject to. 

Mr.  Giles  rose  to  explain  to  the  worthy  gentleman  from  Richmond  the  principles 
he  had  contended  for  himself.  He  was  as  content  to  avoid  innovations  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention.  But  he  had  said  he  was  willing  to  go  into  them  to  a  certain 
extent:  and  the  question,  whether  that  was  a  small  or  a  great  extent,  must  depend  on 
the  ideas  gentlemen  might  entertain  as  to  the  importance  of  the  changes  he  was  wiUing 
to  make.  * 

He  had  been  willing  to  commence  with  a  modification,  but  not  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Executive  Coimcil.  He  was  prepared  to  lessen  the  number  of  that  bodv.  He 
had  also  been  willing  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly — though 
on  that  point  he  was  not  so  solicitous  as  some.  He  also  desired  to  see  some  changes  m 
the  Judicial  Department.  But  what  he  had  risen  to  remark  was,  that  he  htidpud^ed 
himself  to  go  farther  than  this,  if  thereby  he  could  produce  any  approach  to  unanimity. 

He  had  very  early  given  this  deliberate  and  well  considered  intimation.  But  ne 
hoped  and  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  urged  to  go  to  lengths  which  were  improper. 
JLet  us  not,  said  Mr.  G.  tear  down  the  noblte  fabric,  lest,  after  all,  we  should  ao  home 
and  do  nothing  more.  He  was  alarmed  at  that  idea :  let  them  be  cautious  lest  they 
pushed  their  reforms  to  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental  merits  of  the  Constitution. 
Yet,  as  he  had  once  before  said,  there  was  a  peculiar  and  to  him  a  very  great  consolsp- 
tion  in  the  reflection,  that  if  they  should  have  done  nothing,  they  would  thereby 
have  done  a  great  deal :  they  would  have  refused  to  pull  down  that  which  had  ap- 
peared excellent  to  better  judges  than  they  seemed  to  oe. 
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He  wM  not  ao  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  doing  nothing  as  some  geirtkonan  wmre : 
and  they  ought  not  to  let  that  fear  carry  them  too  far.  He  concluded  by  dedaruiA' 
that  he  felt  a  strong  and  an  increasine  apirit  of  conciliation ;  which  he  hoped  would 
be  reciprocated  by  other*.  He  should  vote  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on 
the  table  for  farther  consideration.  .   ,    j  i.         -  j 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  that  he  was  one  of  that  Judiciary  against  whom  it  had  ti^  nd 
that  they  were  willing  to  receive  their  salaries,  but  not  to  labour  for  them.  He  tqm 
to  state  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  of  that  Judiciary  against  whom  that  charge  co»W 
not  be  made  good.  _  , 

[Mr.  Ranctolph  here  interposed  and  swd,  he  beUeved  there  was  a  majority  of  then 
in  that  Mtuation.]  ,  ,     t      •  i  .       .1. 

Mr.  Coalter  resumed.  The  charge  ought  to  rest  rather  on  the  Legislature  than  on 
the  Judiciary.  He  had  long  wished  and  sought  to  be  brought  before  the  Legislative 
body  with  his  papers.  He  had  been  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  now  for  ten 
years.  During  a  great  part  of  that  time  he  had  risen  regularlv  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  worked  till  night :  and  during  the  residue  he  had  worked  from  Coiat 
hours  tSl  three  in  the  mormng,  (as  long  as  he  could  see  any  light  in  the  chancers  of 
the  representatives,  who  were  no  doubt  busy  in  their  rooms  on  the  public  concerns.) 
He  had  worked  every  Sunday :  the  hardest  on  that  day :  and  he  had  mc^ed  cot  the 
causes  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  because  he  considered  that  as  God's  work.  The 
whole  Legrislature,  with  a  committee  as  an  overseer,  never  should  have  driven  him 
to  that :  but  he  saw  that  ruin  was  likely  to  ensue  from  bad  legislation,  and  be  had  vo- 
lunteered to  do  what  no  man  should  have  compelled  him  to  attempt  The  Legisla- 
ture sent  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  matters  on  which  he  would  get  better  judges  on 
Carey  street  than  he  was.  He  knew  nothing  of  book-keepiuF.  The  utmost  extent 
of  his  skill  in  that  way  was  to  charge  fifteen  shillings  on  his  book  for  a  fee,  and  eret^t  it 
if  ever  he  chanced  tojget  the  money.  They  sent  there  cases  which  vagnaaed  thne-^ 
fourths  of  the  time  ofthe  Court,  in  which  there  was  no  question  iff  law  involved  : 
matters  of  fact  to  be  ascertained.  One  case  had  been  sent  there  bj  the  Le^sUifcure, 
the  decision  of  which  produced  a  greater  delay  of  the  Judicial  busineM  of  the  Good- 
monwealth,  than  if  the  doors  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  been  shut  up  for  twelve 
months;  and  yet  all  the  law  points  involved,  would  not  have  occupied  the  Court  thirty 
minutes.  A  stout  negro  man  could  not  carry  bis  papers  from  one  Judge's  chamber 
to  another,  and  he  had  to  use  a  wheelborrow  for  the  purpose;  and  not  a  ooint  of  kw 
in  the  matter.  He  thanked  gentlemen  for  relieving  that  Court  frcun  soch  outntfe  as 
this ;  for,  he  understood  they  were  going  to  be  relieved  by  the  Legislature :  the  busi- 
ness was  ffoing  to  the  Superior  Court  of  each  county,  where  it  was  likely  to  sleep 
forever.  There  had  been  a  great  cry  against  the  Judiciary :  but  if  they  would  give 
them  back  the  good  old  Circuit  Court  system,  and  send  up  the  law  questions  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  they  would  be  able  to  discharge  the  whole  of  their  doty  in  Iber 
months  of  every  year.  Mr.  C.  said  he  could  not,  and  would  not  sit  there,  and  have 
that  body,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  openly  trampled  upon.  He  had  long  been  anx- 
ious, that  the  iiegislature  should  send  for  him  to  their  bar.  He  was  willing  to  receive 
his  salary ;  but  he  was  also  willing  to  do  four  times  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  compensation.  He  had  aU  tbe  papers  still  by  him,  ready  to  produce,  from  the 
first  day  he  went  upon  the  bench,  and  he  defied  any  man  to  shew  that  he  had  not  i 
his  duUr. 

Mr.  Fitzhuffh  said,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand,  the  object  of  the  gentlosian  1 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  in  wishing  to  lay  this  subject  on  the  table.  If  the  gentle- 
man desired  farther  time  to  consider  it,  he  was  most  willing  to  accord  it  to  bun.  Or 
if  it  was  to  have  any  question  thereby  setUed,  he  should  not  object  to  it;  but  it  could 
lead  to  the  settlement  of  nothing,  so  far  as  be  could  perceive.  If  the  worthy  gentle- 
man had  anv  proposition  of  his  own  to  ofifer,  Mr.  F.  would  hsten  to  it  with  A  plea- 
sure. But  the  moment  the  question  should  m  finally  settled,  that  there  was  to  he  no 
principle  of  future  apportionment  in  the  new  Constitution,  that  moment  his  miad 
would  be  made  up  to  vote  against  any  Constitution  that  might  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  nothing  was  more  obvious  than  that  the  proposition  ofthe 
gentleman  firom  Richmond  county,  (Mr.  Neale,)  would  not  at  present  receive  the 
support  of  any  part  of  the  House.  He  thought  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  wmj 
that  it  would  be  decided  in  the  negative.  Now,  he  was  not  willing  it  should  be  ncgsr 
tived  until  he  should  better  know  what  would  be  the  future  course  ofthe  Convention ; 
he  wished  it  to  lie  on  the  table  until  that  could  be  determined.  If  obliged  to  vote 
now,  he  should  vote  against  it:  at  a  future  moment  he  might  be  willing  to  vote  in  hs 
&vour. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  was  sure  he  could  not  have  been  misunderstood  when  be  bed 

said  that  he  considered  the  question  as  to  a  basis  for  both  Houses  as  settled.     He  knew 

u   ^A^  ^^  ^^^  given  any  direct  vote  upon  the  naked  question,  whether  there 

should  be  any  future  apportionment  or  not    But  he  considered  the  question  as  to  an 

"^rangement  for  present  apportionment  as  having  been  settled  directly,  and  the  i 
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sulwUnttally  aniTiii  effect :  because  the  deliberations  of  the  House  had  been  directed 
to  both.  Sicheme  after  sclieme  for  future  apportionment  had  been  offered  and  ts  regu- 
larlj  fidled ;  and  it  had  appeared  to  liim  that  any  attempt  to  settle  a  rule  for  the  fnture 
most  prove  abortive ;  and  therefore  he  thought  tlie  question  substantially  settled. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  his  worthy  friend  from  Richmond  say  that  if  they  stopped  at 
present  apportionment^  he  should  still  consider  them  as  having  done  something.  He 
should  deplore  an  adjournment  of  the  Convention  without  doing  any  thin^ ;  and  would 
be  willing  to  take  up  this  subject,  did  he  not  fear  the  evils  of  a  prolonffed  and  useless 
debate.  He  would  appeal  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond  himself,  whe- 
ther much  time  had  not  been  lost  already  in  fruitless  efforts  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  if  the  object  of  the  very  worthy  gentleman  from  Richmond, 
in  making  his  motion,  was  to  give  himself  time  for  further  consideration,  he  should 
cheerfully  vote  for  it;  but  that  object  was  dischiimed  by  the  gentleman ^  and  he  felt 
free  from  any  obligation  on  that  score.  If  the  gentleman  had  any  object  m  view  that 
would  be  gamed,  he  would  vote  for  the  motion ,  but  there  was  no  other  scheme  for- fu- 
ture apportionment  proposed.  Why  then  shoidd  this  be  laid  upon  the  teible  ?  to  get 
another  and  a  better  plan  ?  If  so,  he  would  gladly  assent  to  the  motion.  But  if  it  were 
laid  on  the  table  now,  it  would  be  called  up  to-morrow,  and  all  the  effect  would  be  a 
day's  delay.  Or,  did  the  gentleman  wish  it  to  lie  on  the  table  till  the  Special  Commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  to  draught  the  Constitution,  and  then  consider  it  afterwards  ? 
If  so,  ih»  sooner  the  Committee  was  appointed,  the  better.  But  believing  the  only 
effect  would  be  delay,  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  vote  against  the  motion.  He  was 
willing  to  remain  upon  the  ground  twelve  months  longer,  if  he  saw  the  least  rational 
hope  of  forming  a  Cfonstitution  which  would  be  acceptimle  to  the  people ;  but  behoving 
that  any  Constitution  based  upon  the  principle  oi  the  gentleman  from-  Albemarle, 
would  be  rejected  by  the  people,  he  was  himself  determined  to  vote  against  any  which 
should  have  this  principle  within  it. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  should  prefer  the  plan  of  the  g^enUeman  from  Albemarle,  taken 
alone,  to  the  same  with  any  plan  appended  to  it  for  future  apportionment,  except  two, 
both  of  which  had  been  rejected.  If  he  could  add  either  the  plan  of  the  Federal  num- 
ber, or  of  the  mixed  basis  (which  was  nearly  the  same  thin^,)  he  should  prefer  it:  or 
if  the  Legislature  was  to  be  lefl  at  liberty  to  form  new  counties,  and  thus  merease  the 
representation  of  the  West,  as  its  population  should  grow,  and  be  allowed  to  do  the 
same  to  other  counties  on  the  same  principle,  according  to  any  fair  and  lust  scheme, 
he  was  willing  to  support  the  measure.  As  to  uniting  the  present  amendment  to  the 
plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  it:  the  results  to 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  higlily  injurious,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
oddest  and  most  extraordinary  that  could  well  be  imagined.  As  he  was  resolved  to 
vote  against  the  resolution,  he  could  not  vote  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  No  future  exam- 
ination of  the  proposition  could  remove,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  only  confirm  the 
objections  he  lelt.  The  plan  had  not  been  offered  on  its  own  merits,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  two  other  schemes  which  had  been  offered  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  had  said  that  he  would  vote  witli  them  on  the 
question  of  the  election  of  Governor,  as  part  of  the  plan,  while  he  had  himself  offered 
a  propoeition  m  relation  to  the  Judiciary,  and  another  had  been  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  and  these  were  the  considerations  which  had 
been  urged  to  induce  them,  to  vote  for  the  proposition.  Mr.  L.  said  he  had  weighed 
these  propositions,  and  found  nothing  in  them  wliich  induced  him  to  accept  of  the 
plan  now  offered.  Taking  voters  of  any  kind  would  lead  to  the  strangest  results  that 
could  be  conceived.  The  only  defect  in  the  representation  had  occurred  in  the  Valley 
and  in  the  Middle  country ;  and  yet  this  scheme  took  three  from  tltte  Valley.  Mr.  L. 
said,  he  considered  it  as  no  part  of  his  duty  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Valley, 
and  he  doubted,  exceedingly,  if  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the  State  would  be  wil- 
ling to  receive  him  as  a  co-adjutor ;  he  knew  they  regarded  him  with  infinite  distrust, 
yet  he  would  take  the  hberty  to  declare  that  he  was  unwilling  to  do  injustice  to  that 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  being  assured  such  would  be  the  result,  he  cwdd  not 
but  oppose  the  proposition.  It  was  true,  the  scheme  was  not  to  go  into  effect  till 
1835---but  in  other  words,  this  was  tempting  the  W^est,  with  all  the  row  matenal  of 
freeholders,  that  is,  free  white  citizens  and  vacant  lands,  to  manufacture  freeholders, 
and  thus  manufacture  power,  until  that  period  should  arrive.  He  meant  to  make  no 
charge  of  corruption,  or  to  impute  to  the  West  any  vice  of  which  he  was  noj  hunself 
conscious :  but  there  was  no  man's  virtue  which  he  would  trust  under  such  circum- 
atancee ;  nor  would  he  ask  others  to  trust  him  in  the  like  case. 

Mr.  L.  concluded  by  saying,  that  (if  it  would  not  be  construed  into  disrespect  to 
the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond,)  he  would  enquire  of  the  Chair,  whether  a 
motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  would  not  take  precedence  of  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  ?  But  if  such  a  motion  should  be  held  to  imply  the  least  possible  want  of 
respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  worthy  gentleman  from  Richmond,  he  should  not 
make  it. 
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The  Chair  replied,  that  according  to  Ihe  roles  of  Uie  Hwije  jf^^Jj;"^^ 
there  wae  a  precedence  among  privpeged  queations,  but  "^f^^^  ™J^^^^J^^ 
gates ;  and  therefore,  the  moUon  for  indefinite  postponement,  wonldnot  bt  csbttod  to 

^^Mr.  Marshall  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion.    And  thereupon, 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  that  the  subject  be  indefinitely  postponed, 

Mr.  Na^or  opposed  the  motion.  So  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  remamed,  be  MM 
vote  against  it.  Should  the  Convention  form  a  ConsUtution,  without  any  pnnofto 
ofhiture  apportionment,  it  would  prove  an  abortion.  n-   *  *u     ^;ti« 

The  Chair  said,  that  the  indefinite  postponement  could  only  aflect  tHe  propoMMi 
before  the  House,  and  would  leave  the  subject  still  open. 

Mr.  Neale  now  withdrew  his  amendment.  . 

After  two  motions  had  been  made  and  successively  withdrawn,  for  ooneidermg  dw 
subjects, 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  the  following :  .     .  ,      i_     u  v      j_«^£. 

"  Resolvedy  That  it  is  expedient  that  some  rule  or  pnnaple  should  be  w^P*^^ 
the  future  apportionment  of  representation  among  the  people  and  throoghoot  the  Ctm- 
mon wealth  of  Virginia."  ,  .  -    -^ 

Mr.  C.  said,  it  was  worse  than  idle  to  consume  time  on  propositions  Ux  fiitaie ap- 
portionment, if  a  majority  of  the  House  were  resolved  that  no  such  pbn  shmU  is 
into  the  Constitution.  In  order  to  test  the  sense  of  the  House  on  thai  tfUMm^m 
had  made  his  motion  in  its  present  form.  ,       ,     .   m  u       

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  "  provided  such  rule  shall  meet  the  ap^i* 
bation  of  a  large  majority  of  this  Committee.  * 

The  debate  on  this  Question  was  desultory  in  its  character,  and  condnetea  vf 
Messrs.  Scott,  Claytor,  Nicholas,  Randolph,  Cooke  and  Stanard  j  and  jMaited  in  tbs 
following  vote,  and  decided  by — Ayes  51,  Noes  45. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  take  up  the  Judiciary  report, 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  Decembeb  29, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  that  he  had  some  davs  since  g^ven  notice,  that  he  should  mef* 
a  re-consideration  of  tne  vote,  which  placed  the  election  of  Governor  in  the  hands  «f 
the  people ;  but  it  would  be  recollected,  that  such  a  motion  formed  part  of  a  pha,  a 
which  several  measures  were  to  be  united^one  of  which  consisted  of  the  amcaMl- 
ment  of  the  gentieman  from  Richmond  county,  (Mr.  Neale.)  That  amendmeiit  baviv 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  plan,  in  consequence,  not  acted  upon,  he  now  dediasa 
making  the  motion  he  had  formerly  intended. 

Mr.  Cooke  Uien  moved,  that  the  Convention  take  up  the  report  of  the  CoaasMw 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  motion  naving  been  agreed  to,  the  first  resolution  of  that  Committee  was  tkca 
read  as  follows : 

"  Resohedj  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeak,  in  *>di 
Inferior  Courts  as  Uie  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  eetablkli,aad  m 
the  County  Courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  reguhlfd  by  hnr. 
The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Courte,  shall  bold  tbsir 
offices  during  good  beliaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Cse- 
stitution ;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  hold  no  other  office,  appointment  or  public  trsit; 
and  the  acceptance  tiiereof  by  either  of  them,  shall  vacate  his  Judiciaf  office.  9» 
modification  or  abolition  of  any  Court,  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Jndge  tbifsrf 
of  his  office ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Judicial  duties  which  the  LegisbM* 
shall  assl^  him." 

Mr.  Cabell  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  it  die  feOowitt 
words :  '<  but  if  no  Judicial  duties  shall  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Legialatnre,  hedBl 
receive  no  salary  in  virtue  of  said  office." 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  if  the  amendment  had  declared,  that  if  there  were  bo^  J«^ 


chl  (Inty,  which  the  Legislature  couid  assign  to  the  Judge,  none  which  he  ceMldva^ 
f  u  iu,  that  then  he  should  receive  no  salary,  he  should  feel  no  objection  to  its  adif' 
tion ;  but,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see,  that  the  amendment  in  its  present  fem,  nvnd 
the  old  question,  as  to  the  dependence  of  the  continuance  of  a  Judge's  < 


will  of  the  Legislature.     WHenever  it  should  be  the  will  of  the  liegialetare  «» li 
away  the  employment  of  a  Jud^,  bj  abolishing  the  court  m  which  be  senred,  mi  ^ 
laae  away  his  support,  by  assigning  him  no  other  duties,  it  was  perfectly  in  thek  p0V« 
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to  do  fo.  If  the  amendment  had  reared  no  more,  than  that  a  Juds^  ifaould  receive 
no  salaiy,  when  there  were  no  Judicial  duties  to  be  done,  which  mi^t  be  assigned  to 
him,  he  shonld'be  content;  but,  if  it  rested  on  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  to  assign 
him  any  duties  or  not,  imdoubtedly,  the  tenure  of  such  a  Judge's  office,  was  a  tenure 
daring  pleasure  merely. 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  he  should  not  be  so  presumptuous,  as  to  oppose  himself  in  argu- 
ment to  the  renerable  gentleman  from  Richmond ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
-do  BO.  He  had  been  induced  to  offer  the  amendment,  by  a  sacred  regard  to  his  duty 
to  his  constituents ;  and  he  was  perfectly  confident,  that  if  the  Constitution  was  even- 
tually to  contain  such  a  feature  in  it  as  the  first  resolution  contained,  and  which  it 
was  the  object  of  his  amendment  to  strike  out,  it  would  not  be  voted  for  by  thirty 
men  in  all  the  District  from  which  he  came.  They  would  regard  such  a  clause  as 
evincing  an  attempt  to  establish  a  band  of  civil  pensioners;  and  he  was  well  assured 
they  never  would  tolerate  it.  So  long  as  an  officer  performed  his  duties,  they  were 
very  willing  he  should  receive  his  salary ;  but  when,  tor  any  cause,  physical  or  moral, 
that  officer  should  be  unable  to  perform  the  duty  he  had  covenanted  to  do,  they  would 
not  consent  that  he  should  receive  the  emoluments  of  office.  Mr.  C.  insisted,  that 
his  amendment  in  no  degree  attacked  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  Department. 
He  should  certainly  be  the  last  man  in  that  Assembly,  who  would  offer  to  do  any  thing 
that  would  have  such  a  tendency.  But,  he  thought  if  the  Judiciary  Department  was 
secure,  they  who  presided  in  it  must  be  sufficiently  so.  When  the  public  interest 
should  require  the  abolition  of  a  court,  the  Legislative  body,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  Common wedth,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  whole 
State,  would  soon  discover  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  would  abolish  it  accordingly . 
And  when  a  Judge  was  discharged  from  the  necessity  of  performing  any  work,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  he  was  entitled  to  receive  his  salary.  The  idea  that  his  office 
remained  after  his  court  was  abolished,  was  so  very  metapnysical,  that  he  was  really 
unable  to  comprehend  it.  He  had  always  presumed  that  the  office  of  a  Judse  was 
incidental  to  the  court  of  which  he  was  a  Judge,  and  when  the  court  was  abolished, 
it  fell  of  course  :  that  the  office  of  a  Judge  ceased  as  soon  as  the  things  he  was  to 
judge  of,  were  withdrawn.  But,  he  should  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  argument,  or 
amplify  (he  ideas  he  had  suggested. 

Mr.  Claytor  asked,  that  the  question  should  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  they 
were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Madison  said  he  availed  himself  of  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  firom  Rich- 
mond, to  enquire  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  vary  the  amendment,  so  as  to  say, 
that  if  there  were  no  duties  properly  assiffnable  to  the  Judge  by  the  Le^slature,  that 
then  he  should  receive  no  salary.  He  believed  this  would  meet  the  distinction  which 
the  gentleman  had  suggested ;  and  if  no  body  else  moved  it  as  an  amendment,  he 
would  himself  do  so. 

Mr.  M.  accordingly  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  to 
strike  out  the  words  "  if  no  duty  shall  be  assigned  him,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
**  if  there  shall  be  no  duties  properly  assignable  to  him." 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  to  enquire,  how,  should  the  amendment  be  adopted,  it  was  to  be 
determined  whether  there  were  any  duties  thus  "  properly  assignable,"  or  not  ?  If 
the  Legislature  should  ever  be  induced  to  abolish  a  court  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  a 
Judge,  and  then  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  same  body  to  say,  whether  there  were 
any  duties  properly  assignable  to  him,  on  the  performance  of  which  his  salary  was  to 
be  continued,  it  was  not  possible  there  could  be  any  other  than  one  decision  of  the 
qnestion.  The  Legislature,  which  had  taken  the  first  step  in  abolishing  his  court, 
would  assuredly  take  the  second,  and  declare  there  were  no  duties  which  it  could  with 
propriety  assign  to  him.  In  such  a  case,  there  was  no  umpire  between  the  parties, 
and  thus  the  amendment  would  leave  the  case  just  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Aogusla  looked  only  to  the  rare  and 
very  extreme  case,  where  a  court  should  be  abolished  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  an 
obnoxious  Judge ;  but  he  seemed  to  forget  that  it  might  oRen  happen,  that  tliat  body 
might  abolish  a  court  bona  fide,  because  it  was  useless,  and  could  be  dispensed  with. 
He  hoped  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Orange  would  prevail. 

Mr.  Nicholas  oppcwed  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  as  putUn^  the  Judjre  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Legislature.  It  could  rarely  happen,  that  the  modification  of  a  court 
would  render  the  services  of  the  existing  Judges  unnecessary;  and  it  there  even 
were  one  or  two  surplus  Judges,  to  maintain  these  would  be  far  better  than  putUog 
the  whole  corps  into  tne  power  of  the  Legislature.  /m    »*  j- 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  wished  to  submit  to  the  gentleman  frorii  Orange,  (Mr.  Mam- 
mon,) for  whose  opmion  he  need  not  say  that  he  entertained  a  very  profound  respect, 
some  reasons  which  he  thought  would  satisfy  him  that  it  was  morally  impoMible  such 
a  state  of  things  could  occur,  in  which  there  should  be  no  Judicial  duties,  which  could 
with  propriety  be  assigned  to  a  Judge  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  modification 
or  abolition  of  one  of  the  courts.    Supposing  such  Judge  to  belong  to  the  Court  of 
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Appeals,  or  to  the  Inferior  Courts  between  that  Cotirt  and  the  Conn:/  Coorts,  was  it 
possible  such  a  state  of  things  could  arise,  in  which  there  would  be  vo  duties  pro- 
perly assignable  to  either  ?  1st,  Take  the  Court  of  Apoeals.  When  couW  te  case 
occur,  when  there  should  be  no  Court  of  Appeals  ?  Would  the  original  courts  ever 
be  made  final  as  well  as  oiiginal  ?  Would  any  man  leave  that  discretionary  with  my 
body  whatever?  Would  any  gentleman  say,  there  should  be  no  Court  ot  Appnb? 
That  there  should  be  as  many  expositions  of  law  as  there  were  Inferior  Coviti? 
There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  Inferior  Courts  in  Virginia.  Would  any  nnB 
my,  there  ought  to  be  an  hundred  and  odd  constructions  of  law  in  the  CommoB- 
wealth  P  He  was  satisfied  there  was  none  who  would  say  so.  There  most  be  then  i 
Court  of  Appeals.  And  if  so,  could  the  time  ever  come,  when  there  would  be  to 
Judicial  busmess  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  ?  Modify  that  court  as  they  plesaed,  then 
must  be  appellate  duties  to  perform. 

Then  as  to  the  Inferior  Courts :  He  prayed  gentlemen  to  consider  what  be  had  it- 
tempted  over  and  over  to  impress  upon  their  attention,  that  the  quesHoii  would  bo 
longer  occur  as  to  a  man  who  had  been  commissioned  as  the  Judge  of  a  partkrnlar 
court.  Should  the  resolution  be  agreed  to  as  it  now  stood,  Judges  could  be  ( 
sioned  as  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  their  < 


>  County  ( 

neas  ever  cease  ?  Could  the  time  ever  arrive,  when  there  would  be  no  such  doty  to 
perform  ?  No  gentleman  could  look  at  the  dockets  of  these  courts,  and  possibly  thii^ 
that  there  ever  could  occur  such  a  state  of  things  as  was  provided  for  by  the  kit 
amendment.  That  amendment  stated  an  impossible  case — a  case  where  then  sbonU 
be  no  controversies  between  man  and  man,  and  no  crimes  committed  agtinM  society. 
It  stated  a  case  that  could  not  happen — and  would  the  Convention  encounter  the  r«ttl 
hazard  of  putting  almost  every  Judge  in  the  Commonwealth  in  the  power  of  th«  Le- 
gislature, for  the  sake  of  providinsr  Ibr  an  impossible  case  ?    He  hoi    '  ~ 


pislature,  for  the  sake  of  providing  lor  an  impossible  case  ?    He  hoped  not.    But  \ 

It  even  possible  tliat  such  a  case  could  arise,  would  it  not  be  more  wise  to  p«y  a  Ju^e*s 
salary  for  a  short  time,  than  to  leave  it  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Legislatmv,  to  mj 
whether  a  Judge  should  retain  his  office  or  not?  But  the  case  was  impoanble;  and 
therefore,  he  saw  no  reason  for  adopting  either  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  that  if  it  was  indeed  true  that  the  amendment  nrorided  ftr  a 
case  which  never  could  occur,  that  would  be  a  strong  objection  to  its  adoptioD,  but  bt 
confessed  he  was  unable  to  see  that  length— on  the  contrary,  said  Mr.  T.,  1  thmk  tittt 
the  case  will  frequentiy  occur,  and  that  it  must  be  provided  for.     At  the  outset,  1 1 


be  penmtted  to  repeat  a  suggestion  I  formerly  threw  out,  and  which  has  been  over- 
lodced  by  the  genUeman  firom  Richmond,  (>lr.  Marshall.)  The  genUeman  speaks  of 
toe  Legislature's  abolishing  the  Court  of  Appeals— but  Uiat  cannot  be  done.  It  is  « 
Constitutional  Court— tiio  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  stands  to  Virginia  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United  States  stands  to  the  Union.  Codskm 
might  as  well  attempt  to  abolish  the  latter,  as  a  Virginia  House  of  Assembly  to  abofiA 
the  former.  You  have  said  by  your  Constitution,  that  there  shall  be  «  Court  of  Ap- 
peal.   You  can  neither  abolish  that  court  nor  the  County  Court. 

The  Inferior  Courts  are  subjected  to  Legislative  auUiority,  and  it  is  in  them,  if  at 
all,  that  such  a  measure  will  be  attempted  as  has  been  supposed.  The  wordb  in  th» 
report  have  been  literally  copied  from  those  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statc«  ; 
the  words  of  which  have  received  a  settied  interpretation.  Suppose  the  case  to  h«Te 
occurred,  that  the  Legislature  has  improvidenUy  adopted  a  system  for  the  Infuior 
tyourts  which  works  badly  in  practice— suppose  they  have  agreed  on  a  svstem  that  as- 
signs  to  a  population  of  5  or  000,000  white  persons  a  corM%f  fitly  or  nitv  Judgf»- 
they  become  sensible  of  tiieir  error,  and  find  Oiat  reformation  is  abrolutely  4cei«rr— 
they  accordiiifflv  reform  Uie  courts,  and  instead  of  sixty  Judges  they  resolve  to  tav« 
but  fifteen.  What »  to  become  of  the  remainmg  forty-five  ?  The  amendment  cones 
m  and  nrovides  for  such  a  case.  As  Uie  resolution  now  stands,  these  fOTty-five  Judcv 
inust  all  contmue  to  receive  then:  salary  during  fife.  This,  if  I  understand  it.  wasOe 
o^ection  of  the  gentieman  fi-om  Pittsylvania,  (Mr.  Cabell.)  Would  irentfemett  i^ 
troduce  into  this  Commonwealth  a  band  of  civil  pensioners  ?  For  what  does  «  Jodcs 
receive  his  salary  ?  For  tiie  performance  of  his  Judicial  duties.  But  when  his  w5t 
isabohahedheianolongeraJudge.  He  cannot  be.  There  is  no  court  iu  winch  hi 
can  pronounce  judgment.  Do  genUemen  mean  to  continue  to  him  his  salary  fcr 
^T'fL/  u  "J^  objection  which  strikes  the  mind  so  strongly,  that  in  oHcr  to 
^tViu*^?'?*^'''  ^^  resolution  is  made  to  say,  that  there  5i;b  potential  dote 
^iie  h^^il^  T^  ^^  some  future  time  be  calleS  upon  to  perfbrm,Vut  he  must  ■•- 
herl^ft^  *%*"  ^*  T"^  while-we  are  to  pay  him  now-^iid  aWn  him  diite 
™^U  .at^^Sl''"^'*^*  "^^J  «^°"f"^  f^^  Pittsylvania  ho^Td^^ShZ 
|2^J~it  says,  that  when  he  performs  these  duties,  he  ^all  receive  bm  paj,  M  nrt 
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But  it  is  suggested,  that  this  goes  to  sap  the  independence  of  the  Judiciaiy,  be- 
cause it  is  poauble,  that  the  Leffislature  may  modify  or  abolish  a  court,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  Judge,  and  I  must  vote  against  this  amendment,  lest 
the  Legislature  should  be  so  mischievously  inclined,  as  to  be  guilty  of  this  unworthy 
act.  But,  1  ask,  is  there  not  a  Scylla  on  one  side,  quite  as  dangerous  as  this  Chary b- 
dis  on  the  other  ?  Is  there  not  another  consideration  which  may  operate  on  the  Le- 
gislature, as  well  as  dislike  to  a  Jud^e  ?  May  there  not  be  such  a  thing  as  partialis 
to  a  Judge  ?  or  to  some  other  individual  wholly  unfit  to  be  a  Judge,  but  wnom  the 
Legislature  wants  to  pension  ?  and  may  they  not  with  a  view  to  eflfect  this  object,  first 
appoint  him  a  Judge,  and  then  abolish  his  court  ?  In  that  case  he  will  receive  his  salaiy 
tor  life,  and  have  no  duties  to  perform.  The  case,  I  grant,  is  not  a  very  probable  one, 
but  it  is  quite  as  probable  as  the  other.  If  we  are  to  reason  on  the  supposition  of 
frauds  by  the  Legislature,  we  must  take  into  our  view,  frauds  of  all  sorts — ^firauds  in 
one  direction  as  well  as  in  another.  A  Legislature  who  would  abolish  a  court  to  get 
rid  of  a  Judge,  would  not  be  too  good  to  abolish  a  court  to  pension  a  Judge. 

I  cannot  concur  with  the  venerable  gentleman  firom  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  in 
the  other  branch  of  his  argument  He  supposes  that  all  the  Judges,  except  those  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  will  be  commissioned  as  "  Judges  of  the  £ferior  Courts.''  I 
do  net  think  so.  The  Constitution  declares,  that  a  portion  of  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
State  shall  reside  in  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legblature  shall  firom  time  to  time 
establish.  When  these  courts  shall  have  been  thus  established,  and  the  Executive  pro- 
ceeds to  fill  the  ofiice  of  Judge,  the  commission  of  the  Judge  will  agree  with  the 
terms  of  the  statute  creating  his  court.  The  statute  will  mve  a  name  to  the  court, 
and  in  that  name  the  commission  of  the  Judge  will  run ;  if  not,  we  shall  have  a  cu- 
rious state  of  things.  The  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  the  County 
Courts,  being  perpetual,  as  Judges  of  Constitutional  Courts,  the  remaining  Judges, 
will  be  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Law ;  and  all  Judges  in  Chancery, 
will  also  be  Judges  of  Inferior  Courts,  and  both  being  commissioned  accordingly,  it 
will  come  to  pass  that  all  our  Chancellors  may  sit  as  Judges  of  common  law,  and  all 
our  common  law  Judges  may  sit  as  Chancellors.  But  if  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
mean,  that  the  Legi^ature  may  establish  such  courts,  and  with  such  jurisdiction  as 
they  see  fit,  the  natural  course  of  things  will  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  law  has  passed 
creating  any  court,  the  Judo^e  will  be  commissioned  according  to  the  title  of  his  court 
He  wiUbe  a  Judge  of  the  General  Court,  or  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court,  or  a  Jud^ 
of  the  Superior  Cou^  of  Law,  or  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chancer]^.  If 
the  Legislature  give  a  name  to  the  Inferior  Court,  he  will  of  course  be  commissioned 
according  to  the  specific  description  of  that  court. 

Then  Uie  question  arises,  whether  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Orange, 
(Mr.  Madison,)  ought  to  be  adopted  or  not.  I  grant,  that  if  when  the  Legislature 
perceiving  that  the  good  of  the  community  so  requires,  and  the  Constitution  shall  at 
the  same  time  declare,  that  the  Judge  shall  receive  his  salary,  till  some  other  Judicial 
office  shall  be  provided  for  him.  If  this  is  the  mind  of  the  Convention,  then  all  the 
propositions  for  amendment  should  be  rejected.  But  if  this  Convention  subscribe  to 
the  principle  of— -no  duty,  no  salary — then  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Orange  ought  to  be  adopted.  When  you'give  the  ex- Judge  his  new  duties,  then  ^ve 
hioi  nis  salary ;  but,  if  you  assi^  him  no  duties,  let  him  receive  no  compensation, 
on  the  ^road  and  general  repubhcan  ground  of— no  labour,  no  pay. 
Mr.  Stanard  next  addressed  the  Convention : 

The  objects  proposed  are  these  :  It  is  contended  on  the  one  side,  by  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  except  the  Judges  from  the  caprices  of  the  Legislature,  and  exempt  them  from  a 
dependence  on  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  that  body.  In  maintain- 
ingf  this  proposition,  these  gentlemen  do  not  ground  themselves  merely  on  an  argu- 
ment a  priori,  but  on  matter  of  fact  and  experience — experience  of  a  recent  date,  and 
facts  which  have  occurred  in  several  of  the  States.  But  for  some  such  provision,  it 
w^oold  be  in  the  power  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  excitement  of 
strong  political  feelizi£fs,  or  of  any  other  violent  excitement,  at  any  time  to  undermine 
the  independence  of^the  Judiciary.  They  have  but  to  repeal  the  law,  creating  a 
court,  and  then  to  re-enact  it,  and  all  the  former  Judges  of  that  court  are,  of  course, 
dismissed.  I  enquire,  to  know  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell,) 
whether,  without  some  such  provision  as  is  now  proposed,  this  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  ?  whether  they  may  not  thus  create  places  for  the  favourites 
of  the  day ;  the  ready  tools  of  a  dominant  faction  P  Such  a  power,  as  must  be  most 
manifest,  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  But  does  the 
evil  stop  there  ?  Does  not  such  a  state  of  things  go  to  make  the  Judges  the  subser^ 
vient  tools  of  the  most  pernicious  purposes  ?  And  are  such  purposes  never  enter- 
tained by  the  Legislature  P  Have  we  not  seen  a  sister  State  convulsed  to  its  very 
fi>undatdons,  by  questions  between  power  and  property  P  between  the  vice  and  the  vir- 
tue oi*  the  State  P    And  are  wo  prepared  to  leave  our  Constitution  and  our  Commoii 
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WMhh  exposed  to  such  tempeitB  of  fiu^tion?  Snrelj  it  it  desirable  to  ftTCit  them  if  do«- 
■ible.  The  question  is,  can  this  be  done,  while  we  avoid  other  mischieft  «C  eqml  if  not 
greater  magnitude  ?  Gentlemen  may  make  different  estimates  of  misefaief.  Accord- 
fng  to  my  estimation,  no  very  serious  mischief  can  arise  to  the  State,  even  if  it  aboold 
happen,  that  we  have  for  a  time  a  few  Judges  upon  salary  to  whom  no  duties  bavs 
been  assigned.  Is  such  an  evil  worthy  even  to  be  named,  m  comparison  with  the  ctil 
of  a  dependent  Judiciary  ?  But  Uie  gentleman  tells  us,  that  there  is  an  evil  on  Am 
other  side — it  is,  that  an  unprincipled  Legislature  may  be  willing  to  pension  tlieir  tc- 
tive  agents,  by  giving  them  an  omce  from  which  they  cannot  be  turned  out  by  their 
successors ;  or  if  turned  out,  the  salary  of  which  shall  remain  sure  to  them.  I  need 
not,  I  will  not,  enquire  as  to  the  extent  of  such  a  mischief  as  this.  If  fairly  weifffacd, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  case  in  the  very  utmost  extreme  of  improbabirity— 
it  is  such  a  case  as  never  has  occurred,  and  never  will  or  can  occur,  until  ih«  Coa« 
Vtitution  shall  have  become  of  little  value.  But  suppose  it  does  occur.  Sappoee  that 
a  faction  hitherto  dominant,  but  about  to  part  with  power,  shall  exercise  the  last  mo- 
ment of  its  authority,  in  providing  for  its  agents,  by  encumbering  the  State  with  aa 
army  of  Judges,  is  there  no  guard  provided  Sj^nst  such  a  case  ?  Most  these  use- 
less Judges  of  necessity  reUin  their  office  and  salary .?  Does  not  the  eiefath  resolu- 
tion give  the  Legislature  full  power  to  remove  them  }  and  can  tliere  be  a  better  cause 
of  removal,  than  that  they  had  been  put  into  office,  not  to  serve  the  public,  but  to 
live  upon  it  as  a  band  of  civil  pensioners  ?  Here  tlien  is  a  complete  remedy  against 
the  evils  on  one  side,  while  against  those  on  tlie  other,  we  are  to  have  no  remrdy  at 
all.  I  shall,  therefore,  offer  the  following  as  an  amendment,  when  the  other  anwad- 
ment  should  have  been  disposed  of,  viz : 

To  strike  out  from  the  word  '*  but,"  in  Mr.  CabelVs  amendment,  and  add  then 
words :  <*  When  a  court  shall  be  abolished  and  no  new  court  substituted  in  itsp/aoe,  mnd 
the  duties  which  had  been  assigned  the  abolished  court  shall  be  transferred  to  other 
courts,  without  providing  other  Judges  than  those  belonging  to  such  other  courts,  the 
offices  of  the  Judges  or  such  abolished  courts,  may  be  abolished  with  Ihe  conrla  of 
which  they  were  Judges.  And  when  a  court  shall  be  changed  or  modified,  and  new 
or  different  duties  assigned  to  the  Judges  of  such  courts,  the  commisnona  of  a«eh 
Judges  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  be  changed  to  adapt  it  to  the  cbango 
or  modification  of  the  courts." 

Mr.  S.  did  not  consider  it  as  indispensably  necessary,  but  was  willing  it  should  be 
inserted  by  way  of  explanation,  to  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  t^e  latter  olauM  of  the 
first  resolution. 

Ttus,  said  Mr.  S.,  will  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  Le^lsture,  to  abcdish  oovrts 
when  they  become  useless,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  che<^8  the  irregular  ezerciae  of 
their  power  against  Judges,  who,  perhape,  by  the  very  virtues  of  their  station,  may 
hsve  become  objects  of  party  hatred.  Without  this  check,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it.  what  is  the  safeguard  tot  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Scott  thought  the  amendment  would  fail  of  its  object — as  a  Legislature  deter- 
mined in  its  purpose  might  easily  evade  it  by  transferring  the  duty  or  the  obnonoos 
Judge  to  anotlier  existing  court ;  and  afterwards  at  a  subsequent  session,  organittng  a 
new  court  and  re-transferring  the  duties  to  a  new  Judge. 

The  question  being  now  put  on  Mr.  Madison's  amendment,  it  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell, 

Mr.  Stanard  offered  the  amendment  he  had  read.     [See  above.] 

This  amendment  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  animated  debate,  in  which  the  oiantB  oi 
the  original  amendment  were  occasionally  mixed  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Tazewell  opposed  the  amendment  as  being  against  otlier  parts  of  CdDSlitiitioB, 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Judges.  To  make  a  man  a  Judge  of  a  paifw 
tieular  court  by  changing  the  form  of  his  commission,  would  be  inconnstent  wilb  tha 
mode  the  Constitution  prescribed  for  his  becoming  a  Judge  of  that  court.  He  \ 
not  conceive  how  a  Juage  as  such  could  survive  we  court. 

Mr.  Stanard  insisted  that  names  did  not  alter  things — and  if  the  same  do^,  i 
stantialljr,  was  performed,  it  mattered  not  what  was  the  name  of  the  court — the  i 
Judge  might  continue  to  perform  it.    The  Legislature  might  require  a  Chan' 
nermrm  duties  of  Oyer  and  Terminer — ^his  being  called  Chancellor  would  not 


Judge  might  continue  to  perform  it.  The  Legislature  might  require  a  ChanoeUor  to 
nermrm  duties  of  Oyer  and  Terminer — ^his  being  called  Chancellor  would  not  prevettt 
nis  jperfbrming  them,  and  rightfully.  Else,  how  could  a  Judge  of  the  Genena  Covrt 
perform  duties  in  the  District  Court .? 


Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield  did  not  think  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment  would  i 
its  intended  purpose.  He  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  aa  it  \  _^ 
in  his  judgment  to  impair  tlie  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  Tet  the  resohitioai  m 
its  present  form  would  not  enable  the  Legislature  to  remove  a  Judffe  when  his  c«aft 
was  really  unnecessary.  While  he  opposed  both  amendments,  he  shoajdy  if  tbsf 
^^i?  '^^^^^^^t  ®^®^  another,  which  he  read. 

;«       S'*!  ^®"*  ^^  length  into  the  general  subject,  with  a  view  to  show  tl^t  d  wm 
unpoMbte  lor  a  Judge  to  retain  his  office  as  Jndg«,  ailer  the  court  in  wliidl  bo  hni 
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performed  J^j^  duties  had  been  abolished.    He  repeated  the  profession  of  his  at- ' 
tachment  tojM^dependence  of  the  Judiciarj^but  thought  it  ought  to  be  kept  re- 
sponsible.   I^Kontinue  a  Judfi^e's  salary  aAer  his  court,  and  with  it  his  office,  was 
gone,  was  faflRtism  and  introducing  a  privileged  order. 

Mr.  Marshall  declined  entering  into  the  argument — ^but  brieftj  assigned  his  reason 
for  voting  against  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the 
negative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  fSllows : 
Sf^ej^Mesbrs.  Stanard  and  Upshur — 2. 

JVocff—Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  I»eigh  of  ChesterfieM,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Broduax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffhaan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  CHaibome, 
Urquliart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  ^ladison,  Holiaday,  Mercer, 
Fitzhn^h,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Sumiaers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  Lovall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of 
Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gor- 
don, Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin— 93. 
Mr.  Stuart  now  moved  the  following  amendment : 

"  Where  a  re-organization  of  the  Judiciary  shall  be  made,  the  Judges  in  o&ce  shall 
in  the  first  place  be  assigned  to  perform  the  Judicial  duties  which  may  arise  under 
such  re-organization ;  and  if  there  should  be  more  Judges  in  office  than  may  be  re- 
quired under  the  re-organization,  the  Legislature  by  joint  vote  shall  designate  which 
of  such  Judges  shall  be  considered  supernumeraries ;  who  shall  upon  such  designation 
cease  to  receive  their  salaries.  And  no  new  Judges  shall  be  appointed  under  any  i«- 
organization  so  long  as  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Judges  in  office  to  perfbnn 
the  Judicial  duties  under  such  re-organization." 
The  question  being  put  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  it  was  decided  by 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

,^yes — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Giles,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Cov,  Meore,  Beime,  Smith, 
Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Madifloxu 
Osborne^  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  CampbeU 
of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laioley, 
See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Tazewell,  Loyidl,  Prentis, 
Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Fieasants,  Grordon,  Thompson,  Massie  and  Bayly--59. 

Jioes — Messrs.  Leigh  oi*  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Marshal], 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard, 
HeJladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Taylor 
of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Summers,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  %ott,  Green,  Townee, 
Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Jovnes,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 36. 

So  the  Convention  adopted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  declaring  that  when  a 
Judflre,  by  the  abolition  or  modification  of  a  Court,  should  have  been  Uirown  oat  of 
enomoyment,  he  should  receive  no  salary  until  new  duties  were  assigned  him. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  agreeing  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Judiciaiy  Coo^ 
mittee  as  amended,  and  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution  was  uen  read  as  follows : 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court  and  Chancellors,  remain  m  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  session  of  the 
first  Legislature  elected  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  no  longer.  But  the  Legis- 
Jatare  may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  such  sum 
as  from  their  age,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable." 

Mr.  Claiborne  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Resolved,"  (in  effisct  to  destroy  the 
resolution.) 

He  contended  that  this  was  not  reform,  but  revolution — remonstrated  with  warmth 
against  the  injustice  of  removing  men  against  whom  no  charge  was  pretended, 
znerely  because  there  were  a  few  imbecile  members  of  the  bodj^  to  which  they  be- 
longed.  Such  a  measure  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  society.  He 
admitted  the  existence  of  complaints,  but  thought  that  in  most  cases  they  were  rather 
n^ade  than  proved.  Virginia  might  vie  with  anj  of  her  sister  States  in  the  reqieota- 
bility  of  her  bench,  and  he  trusted  there  was  still  some  veneration  felt  for  it  among 
her  own  citizens.  He  denied  there  existed  such  corruption  or  such  fruitlessneai  as 
needed  that  the  axe  should  thus  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  And  if  one  part  of  the 
State  laboured  under  the  evil  of  an  incompetent  or  unfiuthful  Judge,  this  ought  not 
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other  parts  of  the  State  of  Judges  who  had  earned  and  enjfapd  the  &vo» 

objected  to  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution  as  being  at  warflk  the  firrt. 
)ke  took  the  sosie  ground.  He  was  aware  how  strongly  the  current  was 
unst  the  Judiciary  in  Virmnia— and  that  it  required  some  share  of  Boral 
}  stand  up  and  resist  it.  lie  adverted  to  the  compact  ntade  by  the  Cconan- 
th  twenty-four  of  her  distinguished^  intelligent  and  learned  citizeBi',  in 
ce  of  which,  they  abandoned  a  lucrative  prfctice  for  a  ]^ce  of  hi|^  hows, 
Luent,  thffugh  very  moderate  emolument.  He  owned  that  the  oocorreBes 
iventioB  imerveninff  might  put  an  end  to  the  contract:  they  had  the  |^- 
tr,  but  not  the  moralright  to  do  so.  The  re<»rganization  of  the  intenBe- 
rts  might  be  effected  without  this  ostracism  of  the  Judges.  If  any  wcfs 
'  incompetent,  there  was  a  provision  for  their  removal.  But  he  thou^^iittht 
.tions  on  that  suhject  greatly  overcharged ;  and  bore  honourable  tftimnny 
mous  and  most  &itbful  di8cha||e  of  duty  by  all  the  Judges  under  wham  1m 
sed  for  twenty-one  years :  heKnew  not  a  smgle  exception, 
•rgan  now  moved  to  attend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out  the  last  cJaoae, 
t  the  Legislature  may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  tf  them  as  shall  not  be  re- 
,  such  sum  as,  from  tneir  age,  infirmities  and  past  services,  shall  be  <*         ^ 


question  Mr.  George  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ocdaici^ 
•use. 

es  thinkixig  the  measure  proposed  by  the  resolution  as  ver^  harsh,  and  not 
rted  to  unless  the  most  imperious  necessity  should  demand  it,  said  he  sfaoi^ 
le  latter  clause  as  presentmg  some  mitigation.  But  he  h<^>ed  the  whofe 
lispensed  with. 

.ytor  was  opposed  to  the  clause — not  seeing  how  the  sum  oooid  he  ooeded, 
la  a  compensation  for  services  which  had  already  been  compensated  by  «&• 
to  the  removal  of  the  Judges,  tliey  must  fall  with  the  abolitian  of  the  courts 
Lhey  belonged ;  and  none  of  which  were  retained  except  the  Courl  of  A^ 

igh  said,  that  if  such  were  the  fact,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  ConalitiitkMii, 
irts,  with  the  Judges  were  to  fall,  ipso  facto,  the  case  ought  certainly  to  be 
for.  The  Commonwealth  would  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  administiatkai 
d  law,  and  a  pardon  before  had  to  be  provided  for  all  crimes,  until  the  new 
uld  have  been  organized.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  fiom  Augusta  wwiU 
mendment  he  baa  some  days  since  provided  on  this  snbiect. 
^ell,  differing  in  his  views  firom  his  colleague,  expressed  the  motrves  which 
uce  him  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  and  against  the  amendment  He  denied 
either  a  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  the  Commonwealth  to  retain  the 
office.  Not  a  legal  obligation,  because  the  hability  to  be  remoived  by  « 
>n  was  known  when  they  accepted  their  offices,  and  was  by  some  expected 
i  event  near  at  hand ;  not  a  moral,  because  though  removed  for  a  monient, 
d  all  be  immediately  re-instated  by  the  Legislature  with  the  exception  of  a 
vere  incompetent  to  their  duty,  or  neglectful  of  it  Such  as  were  itiiiUrd 
d  infirmity,  would  have  their  feelings  ^ved  by  such  an  arrangeme-nt,  and  it 
)  them  thus  to  soothe  their  feelings.  He  insisted  on  the  justice  and  mo- 
etaining  tlie  last  clause ;  for,  what  was  to  become  of  those  disabled  Jw^g^B 
d  not  he  re-appointed  to  office  ? 
dnax,  now  addressed  the  House  nearly  as  follows : 

could  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  period  for  delmte  had  passed  br  in  thai 
since,  and  that  impatience  of  all  discussion  existed  to  a  degiee  wiii^  but 
members  could  now  subdue.  That  this  was  particularly  true  of  thoee  sob- 
1  at  different  times,  and  under  various  aspects  had  already  engaged  the  cla- 
sideration  of  the  Convention.  But,  Mr.  President,  (said  he,)  it  is  sorpnsiiY 
npK)rtant  project  of  annihilating  by  one  touch  of  the  wand  every  Ji^ge  ia 
tliis  act  of  confiscation — this  constitutional  attainder— should  have  hu»to 
>ermitted  to  work  its  way  through  the  various  Committees,  and  the  Home, 
le  comparative  observation  or  attention.  I  was  not  a  meoiber  of  the  J«di> 
ittee,  and  am  ignorant  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  originally  reported, 
IS  recollect  that  it  received  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wbofe 
sUenUio,  The  reasons  for  its  adoption  were  not  discussed.  That  ptannble, 
nclusive  reasons  exist,  we  are  bound  to  presume.  The  importance  of  the 
ivolved,  seems  to  require  that  they  should  be  assigned.  For  one,  I  am  «■>- 
ible  to  bear  to  mv  constituents,  some  reason  for  uie  adoption  ^  «  plan  m 
o  our  Judges,  which  at  present  strikes  me  as  amounting  not  to  r^rai  bAl 
n.  The  only  argument  with  which  we  are  to-day  ftvoured,  that  <£  Ae 
from  Fredenck,  (Mr.  Powell,)  has  not  satisfied  me  of  the  fMoprtetr  eflliB 
ind  as  it  is  my  nusfbrtuue  to  differ  not  only  firom  my  hijghly  vafaaed  col* 
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l«t^68  on  this  question,  but  from  many  distinguished  gentlemen  here,  for  whose 
opinions  I  entOltnin  the  most  profound  respect,  and  with  whom  it  is  usually  my  pride 
and  pleasurcrltblfct,  I  hope  1  may  be  indol^d  in  suggestiiur  some  of  the  objections 
'  which  to  me  have  appeared  insuperable.  While  I  can  profBse  nothing  better,  1  wUl 
at  least  engage  to  detain  the  House  but  for  a/eio  minutes. 

Sir,  this  sememe  of  shoving  in  one  group  all  your  Judges  *^  by  the  board,"  without 
crime  on  their  nart — ^without  even  the  imputation  of  offence,  appears  to  me  as  not 
only  Kft^  to  tnem  as  individtfals,  but  impolitic  in  us  as  statepmen,  fh)m  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  invade  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  present  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent to  future  times.    A  tnought  or  two,  Sir^on  eacn. 

Its  h^nstice  to  the  present  incumbents  results  from  its  palpable  violation  of  an  ex- 

Sress  contract  between  themselves  and  the  €rovemment  What  was  the  original  un- 
ertaking  between  the  contracting  parties  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  there  should  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  us,  when  the  commission  itself  indicates  the  terms  ? 
Terms,  too^  Uterally  and  substantially  coin^dent  with  the  received  theories  of  the 
ablest  poUtical  writers  in  Europe  and  America?  And  yet  the  gentleman  f^om  Frede- 
rick, (Mr.  Powell)  has  just  informed  us  that  no  compact,  express  or  implied,  existed, 
when  the  Judges  accepted  their  commissions,  inconsistent  with  their  dismissal,  on  the 
adoption  of  a  new,  or  amended  Constitution.  And  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr. 
Giles,)  has  more  than  once,  in  reference  to  another  branch  ef  this  subject,  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  ^*  the  Judicial  tenure  was  not  for  Itfe,  but  during  the  continuance  of 
the  office  ilstif'*  Sir,  I  cannot  but  distrust  the  correctness  of  any  opinion  1  may  have 
formed,  when  I  see  among  its  opposers,  gentlemen  deservedly  standing  so  highly  as 
these.  But,  I  had  always  supposed,  and  such  surely  is  the  written  evidmce  itself,  the 
record  of  the  terms,  which  it  is  not  competent  for  either  party  to  deny,  that  the  con- 
tract is,  indeed,  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  but  **  during  good  behaviour — dum  se  bene 
geseerit,"  Not  during  the  continued  existence  of  the  office,  surely ;  for  a  breach  of 
"  ffood  behaviour"  would  properly  operate  the  removal  of  the  Judge  'from  his  office, 
when  it  might  be  very  inexpedient  to  abolish  the  office  itself.  The  real  undertaking 
is,  that  the  Judge  on  his  part  shall  faithAilly  render  all  the  services  he  can  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  and  the  State  engages  that  he  shall  continue  to  occupy 
the  office,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  "  behave  well."  And  by  another  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  contracts  the  engagement, "  his  salary  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  such  continuance  in  office."  So  long  then  as  he  is  awe  and 
wiUinff  to  discharge  the  Judicial  functions  to  which  he  was  appointed— or  in  the  tech- 
nical language  which  time  has  consecrated,  and  which  imports  precisely  the  same, 
■o  long  as  he  behaves  lodl,  the  Stote  on  its  part,  has  neither  the  riffht  to  dismiss  him 
firom  offico,  nor  abate  any  portion  of  his  salary.  Now,  all  the  world  would  cry  out  on 
the  bad  faith— the  gross  injustice  of  diminishing  his  salary  one-half;  but  only  take 
away  all,  by  dismissing  him  from  the  station  which  you  engaged  he  should  occupy 
daring  lu0  good  behaviour,  and  then  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  proceeding.  This, 
Sir,  cannot  be  a  legitimate  induction.  The  State  constitutes  one  of  the  contractmg 
parties — the  Judge  the  other.  We  have  the  physical  power  it  is  true,  but  is  it  morally 
proper  that  one  party  should«rescind  the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  ? 
As  between  indiviauals,  there  is  not  a  code  of  laws  on  earth  which  would  not  repro- 
bate it. 

But,  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell)  assures  us,  that  the  present  Judi- 
cial incoinbents  will,  with  few  exceptions,  no  doubt,  be  re-elected  by  the  Legislature. 
So  fiur  as  this  consideration — this  imcertain  expectation — is  to  affi^rd  a  motive  of  action 
to  us,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  examined  for  a  moment.  That  it  has,  and  will  greatly  in- 
fluence the  course  of  many  gentlemen  in  this  body,  we  are  not  lefl  to  doubt.  We 
make  all  the  Judges  "  walk  Uie  plank,"  offending  or  unoffending,  under  the  expecta- 
tion, that  when  we  have  plunged  them  all  in  the  ocenn,  the  Leffislature  will  send  out 
safety  boats,  and  pick  them  up !  Some,  they  no  doubt  will  pick  up— some,  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  But,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  as  far  as  tec  aA  concerned,  is  not  the  pnneiple 
we  are  called  on  to  adopt,  in  expunging  all  of  them  from  the  roll  of  our  officers^re- 
cisely  the  same  as  if  we  knew  in  anticipation,  that  not  one  would  be  re-mstated  ?  What 
more  could  im  do  to  destroy  them?  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  persecuting  and  vin- 
dictive disfranchisement,  which  would  go  the  length  of  destroying  their  capacity 
for  all  future  office.    In  this  respect,  we  are  to  leave  them  exacUy  in  the  Mine  condi- 


on  the  electing  body  to  provide  for  them.    There  are  othef  lawyers  in  the  State,  equal 


in  legal  abiUtiis  to  any  Judges,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  many  young  lawyers  among 
UB.  who,  in  their  own  judgment  at  least,  are  very  weU  quahfied  to  fill  the  seats  of  the 
meeent  Judges.  And  if  3ie  Legislature  shall  re-elect  most  of  the  present  incumbents, 
It  win  mainfy  be  a^sribable  to  that  moral  sympathy,  which  ever  induces  the  generous 
to  elevate  tho*e,  whom  they  regard  as  having  been  unjustly  degraded.    Oo  that,  m 
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truth,  we  look  to  the  Legislatire  re-appointment  of  thoBe  Judges  whom  we  «•  afco^ 
to  cashier,  with  a  confidence,  inspired  by  the  beUef,  that  they  wiU  see  and  feel  that 
we  have  done  them  injury,  and  will  repair  it.  We  do  wrong,  that  the  LAgAture 
may  do  right.    Sir,  this  eannot  be  morally  or  politically  correct,  __!,..:__ 

Mr.  President— 1  said  that  this  appeared  to  me  not  a  r^ormwy,  but  a  j  aiuiBljtwwTr 
movement.  It  is  v>orse  than  revolution.  Where  has  the  most  thorough  and  nfiol 
revolution  ever  occurred  among  a  people  pretending  to  civilization,  in  ^^^^°^^^ 
tracts  and  disabilities  of  the  old  Government  were  not  recogmzed  and  rmectediy 
the  new  ?  Even  in  absolute  monarchies,  where  the  Government  itself  reaidcg  abooA 
exclusively  in  the  person  of  the  King,  and  the  revolution  has  resulted  from  the  ^so- 
tion  from  the  throne  of  an  acknowledged  pretender,  are  the  national  debts  and  engage- 
ments of  the  previous  reign  cancelled?  Certainly  not,  Sir.  The  principles  of  mler- 
national  law,  as  well  as  of  moral  propriety,  prohibit  it.  The  United  States  sl^ii 
very  time,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  have  claims  of  that  character,  in  negocictioa 
with  more  than  one  foreign  Court.  Wh»  has  forgotten,  that  after  our  revolutioii,  aai 
when  every  tie  which  bound  us  to  the  mother  country  had  been  severed,  (except  tbs 
ties  of  universal  justice  and  benevolence,  which  should  alike  obtain  in  every  r^gioa 
and  in  every  age?)  that  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the  immortal  Henry  himself,  was 
vainly  exercised,  in  this  very  city,  tojpersuade  the  proper  tribunal  to  reftise  the  pay- 
ment of  the  British  debt }  And  can  that  which  would  be  morally  wrong  between  na- 
tions, or  between  individuals,  be  right  between  a  Government  and  one  of  its  own  citi- 
zens ?  The  only  difference  must  be,  that  in  regard  to  nations,  the  parties  are  co-ecdl- 
nate  in  dignity  and  power.  A  treaty  or  a  war  secures  the  ri^ht  or  anbrds  the  resiedy. 
In  the  latter  case,  one  of  the  parties  is  an  individual,  dependent  on  the  other  fx-  pro- 
tection— a  worm  under  our  nee),  whom  we  have  power  to  grind  to  dust,  if  sueli  bs 
our  pleasure. 

Sir^  mainr  of  these  Judges  have  been  long  in  office,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  tbo 
duration  or  their  tenure  has  already  transcended  their  own  most  sansmne  expects^^OM 
when  they  accepted  commission ;  that  at  least  there  will  be  less  3t  injostiiM  in  dis- 
charging these  ancient  servants  without  even  their  "  six  months  pa^  in  advance,**  as  they 
have  so  long  drawn  salaries  from  the  public  treasury.  It  may.  Sir,  for  aught  1  know,  have 
been  less  in  mercy  than  in  vengeance,  that  the  Almighty  Providence  has  thus  pi^ 
tracted  their  existence,  in  a  cold-hearted,  changeable,  and  un^teful  world.  Of  this 
I  sav  nothing.  But  suppose,  Sir,  for  illustration,  that  your  existing  est^Uishmeot  ia- 
cludfed  Judges  recently  commissioned,  appointed  within  the  last  year  or  two.  Whe- 
ther the  fact  accords  witli  the  supvosilion,  I  leave  with  the  House — and  suppose  that 
these  Judges  in  accepting  office,  had  to  abandon  a  lucrative  profesnon.    If  tlwy  had 


not,  they  were  not  fit  for  Judges.  A  profession,  on  which  themselves  and  1 
lies  were  dependent,  more  lucrative  greatly  than  the  offices  of  which  they  are  new 
incumbents,  but  exchanged  for  those  offices  in  consideration  of  the  superior  pema- 
nency  and  certaintv  of  Uie  annual  avails.  Tou  have  seduced  these  geBlkmen  froai 
their  practice,  and  kept  them  from  it  exactly  long  enough  for  them  to  have  VhA  it  alL 
Exactly  long  enough  for  all  hopes  of  usefulness— of  distmction — nay,  Sir,  of  sappost, 
to  be  barred  against  them  in  that  direction  forever.  Sirery  observer  must  baVe  re- 
marked the  extreme  difficulty  of  any  professional  gentleman,  once  in  posseswm  of  an 
extensive  practice,  but  who  has  temporarily  abandoned  it,  ever  regaining  it.  Why 
the  fact  should  exist,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  account  for,  but  we  have  all  seen  it,  aad 
know  that  he  does  not  set  out  on  his  new  career  even  with  equal  chsnees  with  has* 
new  and  inexperienced  competitors.  Sir,  will-  this  effect  of  the  proposed  leeulBtif 
be  jv^t  f  Is  it  morally  defensible  ?  It  has  long  been  said,  that  republics  are  fickle  and 
ungrateful;  let  it  not  hereafler  be  added,  that  they  are  unjust  also. 

Sir,  tlie  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,}  precTicta  to  us  thit  those  Judm 
only  will  fad  of  re-election  by  the  Legrislature  who  au^kt  to  be  turned  out,  and  It  las 
on  repeated  occasions,  not  more  frankly,  but  more  distinctly  been  intimated  ta  os  that 
it  was  rietfessary  to  get  rid  of  onfe  or  two  particular  disabled  or  obnoxious  Judges^  to 
whom  a  reference  sufficiently  intelli^ble  nas  been  made  by  some  gemertd  piuiimsa, 
not  personal  to  these  individuals.  We  are  so  nven  to  delicacy,  that  we  must  decs|a- 
tate  all — sacrifice  the  innocent  and  worthy  togeUier  with  the  ofiending  one,  to  keep  hm 
in  countenance — as  if  to  displace  all,  and  then  re-appoint  all  but  <me,  would  notasef* 
fectually  wound  his  feeling,  as  if  he  had  been  disbanded  alone  in  Uie  &8t  instaaee. 
But,  Sir,  is  it  not  cruel  and  unjust  to  punish  the  aggregate  corps  for  the  imbecifity  9 
offence  of  one  ?  Are  principles  to  be  sacrificed  to  remedy  partiai  and  shott-lired  evils? 
The  reason  is  one  which  cannot  be  avowed  publicly,  and  therefore,  should  not  be  aCtad 
onjprivately. 

The  object  avowed  bv  some  of  the  friends  of  this  resolution  elsewhere,  at  UmA,  is  ta 


sink  all  the  present  Judges,  that  we  may  have  «  a  clear  sea"— -to  enable  the  new  Ga- 
^^^^^nt  to  get  under  way  without  embarrassment— the  Legislature  to  be  QnfettaMl 

nd  aelecting 

by  Google 


t  organizing  its  Judiciary ;  while  others  advance  a  step  further,  and  hail  this  ... 
py  opportumty  of  abaUng  what  they  regard  as  a  nnuance,  and  aelecting  an 
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VMdlk  But,  Sir,  what  is  the  difficulty  which  is  to  emhamBS  the  Legislature,  by  the 
retention  ofth^reeent  Judges,  in  any  new  organization  of  the  Courts,  which  in  these 
days  of  uptufli^;  reform  may  be  attempted  ?  I  de^  them  to  prescribe  any  new  plan 
which  wUl  not  require  at  least  as  many  Jadges,  as  those  now  in  commission.  Every 
projet  which  we  have  heard  spoken  of,  will  require  more.  Let  them  give  to  your  in- 
termediate courts  both  equitable  and  le^  jurisdiction — and  assign  two  Judges  to  hold 
conjointly  these  courts  of  assize.  Examme,  Sir,  any  other  plan  you  have  heard  spoken 
of,  (let  it  have  been  ever  so  wild,)  and  see  if  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  your 
Judges  is  to  be  the  probable  result.  But  suppose,  Sir,  that  in  the  felicity  of  modem 
invention,  some  expedient  should  be  discovered,  by  which  justice,  both  at  law  and  in 
chancery,  could  be  administered,  with  all  the  pre-requisites  of  promptitude — contiguity 
to  ever^  man's  door — ^faithful  impartiality  and  luminous  ability — that  all  this  comd  be 
done  without  time  for  the  Judges  to  reflect,  much  less  to  read,  and  compare  authori- 
ties—without the  possibility  of  any  Judge  ever  becoming  sick  or  ever  growing  old ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  always  bemg  able  to  ride  with  the  celerity  of  one  of  Porter's  express- 
es—and that  all  this  could  be  effected  by  fewer  Judges  than  we  have  at  present so 

that  we  should  have  on  our  hands  one  or  two  supernumeraries.  What  then  ?  In  a 
short  time  they  would  themselves  die,  or  be  called  on  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  some  other 
who  had  died.  For,  Sir,  contrary  to  what  appears  thej^eneral  opinion,  my  own  belief 
is,  that  Judges,  like  other  men,  do  sometimes  die.  Sut  suppose  they  never  would 
die,  what  then  would  be  the  character  of  the  objection  ?  One,  Sir,  simply  and  exclu- 
sively of  expense. 

Mr.  President, — ^I  will  not  enquire  whether  you  have  ever  looked  into  the  subject 
of  the  relative  eo^ense  of  the  diflerent  departments  of  our  Grovemment.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  Convention  is  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  need  only  be  reminded  of 
it.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  our  Judiciary  establishment — that  department  of  -€ro- 
-femment  which  comes  nearest  home  to  the  observation,  the  feelings,  the  interests  of 
•very  community — that  institution  which  protects  our  property,  our  persons,  our  re- 
putations, and  our  lives — ^that  part  of  Government  whicn  is  alone  visible  and  tangible 
to  the  humblest  citizen — the  operation  of  this  immensely  important  system  in  our 
fKklitical  machinery,  costs  comparatively  nothing :  a  mere  drop  to  the  ocean — a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  to  every  individual  in  the  State — while  our  Legislature  costs  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  in  enacting  statutes  one  winter,  and  repealing 
them  the  nexL  The  body  over  which  you  preside,  together  with  the  Leg^Iature  now 
in  seesioQ,  involves  an  expense  to  the  CommonweaUh,  of  nearly  $  2,(MK)  every  day. 
And  yet  we  are  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  the  expense  of  one  or  two  supemume- 
sary  Judges  for  a  very  short  time !  And  to  obviate  so  dreadful  a  contingent  evil,  we 
are  willing  to  overturn  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  moral  propriety.  Sorely  eco- 
nomjr  and  retrenchment  have  become  the  order  of  the  day  with  a  \engeance.  And 
to  minister  to  the  sickly,  fastidious  taste  of  the  times,  we  are  to  adopt  constitutional 
attainders  and  confiscations. 

But  k  was  arged  the  other  day,  by  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr.  Giles,)  that 
without  this  general  abolition,  the  once  highly  respected  and  respectable,  but  now 
i^gfed  and  infiraa  Judge,  whom  he  indicated  might  be  called  on  to  perform  Judicial  du- 
ties in  some  assigned  station ;  and  though  unable  to  act,  he  must  of  necessity  be  re- 
tained on  the  list,  while  the  duties  allotted  to  him  would  remain  undischarged.  Sir, 
if  this  fear  were  well  founded,  and  another  more  efficient  Judge  had  to  be  appointed 
to  his  place,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  still  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  expense 
to  the  State  of  a  salary  to  a  Judge  ?  But  the  difficulty  cannot  occur  even  by  poesi- 
hiiity.  If  any  supernumeraries  are  lefl  out  in  a  new  organization,  they  scarcely  will 
be  <n  those  least  qualified  for  service — ^the  old  and  infirm.  Whether  they  are  wanting 
or  not  at  first,  whenever  called  on  to  render  official  services,  for  which,  firom  age  or 
infirmity,  they  are  disqualified,  they  can  at  once  be  removed  from  office  under  the 
provifloon  of  that  resolution,  which  confers  on  the  Legislature  the  power  of  amotion, 
uy  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  without  even  assifirning  the  reason. 

Am  to  the  particular  section  of  this  resolution,  now  moved  to  be  stricken  out,  I  re- 
nzd  the  course  of  the  gentleman  fix)m  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,)  as  correct—that  its 
oiseussion  necessarily  involves  the  whole  subject — in  itself,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment. The  permissive,  not  contmdsory  authority  to  the  Lemslature  to  pa^  to  such 
Judges  as  might  not  be  re-appomted,  **  such  sum  as,  from  their  age,  infirmities  and 
past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable,"  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Who  is  to 
judge  ?  The  Legislature — and  they  only  in  cases  of  age  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  long 
service.  But  suppose  your  Judge,  though  long  in  service,  labours  under  the  misfor- 
tune of  yet  possessing  a  vigorous  constitution  and  an  unimpaired  intellect,  he  is  to 
be  turned  adrift  with  &e  implied  prohibition  that  any  relief  shall  be  extended  to  him. 
Bat,  if  oases  to  abide  this  partial  relief  would  be  strictly  applicable,  is  it  not  surprising 
that  it  should  be  advocated  by  the  very  gentleman  who  so  powerfully  reprobates  what 
be  calls  a  pension  system  ?  Sir,  this  scheme  of  Judicial  pauperism  would  in  practice 
be  fiitile.    The  Judge  who  accepted  it,  would  go  forth  to  the  world  with  a  brand  on 
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ha»  iorthioauAf  and  it  would  be  rejected  with  indigiifttion  by  erery  indxfidoal  nCfmiing 
or  honor. 

Sir,  our  labours  thus  far  on  this  subject,  appear  to  ine  to  have  operated  m  most  m- 
conflrruous  result  We  have,  by  a  large  majority,  refused  to  strike  oat  the  |«evkiiM 
res(9ution,  which  provides,  that  no  aboUtion  or  modification  of  an  existing-  co«it,ihaU 
deprive  the  Judge  of  his  office,  &c. }  and  most  correctly,  as  1  think,  have  we  doriAad. 
If  we  bad  not,  then  the  legislature,  whenever  for  political  or  other  coDsiderilwssi 
thev  desired  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Judge,  would  only  have  to  abolish  his  coaA, 
and  he  would  have  fallen  with  it.  This,  too,  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  Legisiatan, 
when  we  require  two-thirds  to  displace  him  arbitrarily.  And  yet.  Sir,  after  retanuBf 
that  provision,  the  one  now  under  consideration,  and  which  in  order  immedialely  sae- 
oeeds  it^roposes  to  eject  every  Judge  from  his  office,  without  the  aboUtion  of  aay 
court.  Tne  inevitable  mference  is,  that  what  would  be  wrong  hereafter,  is  right  aov. 
That  as  to  a/2  Judges  in  general,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  discard  them  aihitnuily,  cr 
under  colbur  of  arolishin^  their  court ;  but,  as  to  the  present  Virginia  Judges  m  pt^ 
ticidar,  it  would  be  very  right  and  very  proper. 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  objections  to  the  resolution  before  us,  are  referriUe  j 
cipally  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Judges  themselves.  Regarded  in  tlus  i 
alone,  the  subject  is  of  diminished  relative  importance.  As  was  admirably  rem 
the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Judge  Marshall,)  it  is  not  oa  m^ 
count  of  a  few  mdividual  Judges,  that  the  principle  of  an  independent  JudiemBrf  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  ages — ^it  is  because  the  interest  of  the  ^iU»  m  in- 
volved in  it — the  best  policy  of  the  whole  community  requires  it. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  second  objection  which  I  have  intimated.  Wa*  aot  ^s 
provision  a  direct  tendency  to  invade  the  independence  of  the  JudiciaiY — ^not  onlv 
now,  but  to  all  future  time  ? 

Sir,  after  the  animated,  instructive,  and  transcendantly  able  discnssioB  on  the  ce- 

ire,  £xeeiiti'v«,  or 
I  not  be  imagiBfid 
leprincii^. 

No,  Sir— We  have  already  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  had  ^  Moses  and  the  pi^ 
phets"  with  us ;  and  he  who  was  then  unconvinced  of  the  value,  the  inviohliilitj  ef 
this  principle,  <<  would  not  be  persuaded,  though  one  should  arise  from  the  dead.**  Be 
mine  then,  the  humbler  task  of  pointing  out  one  or  two  aspects,  in  which  this  BBd»> 
pendence  will  be  impaired  by  this  resolution. 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  plan,  every  Judge  in  the  State  is  to  be  dismissed,  wilk 
permission,  however,  to  be  re-elected  by  the  Legislature,  tf  he  can:  Yes,  Sir,  tf  JU 
can.  That  is,  if  he  can  command  interest  or  influence  enough  with  the  LegisialiiTO, 
to  effect  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  pretensions.  And  this  ostracism,  thn  oiJuttl, 
this  walking  among  the  burning  plough-shares,  is  to  occur  some  year  or  twt>  hsnee. 
Sir,  does  not  this,  of  necessity,  at  once  throw  all  the  Judges  of  the  State  on  the  elec- 
tioneering arena,  from  this  time  until  that  event  shall  have  passed  ?  Will  not  eTcn^ 
interest,  every  feeling,  every  prejudice,  even  of  the  human  heart,  invoke  their  Bsst 
Mtive  exertions  ?  Will  it  not  occur  to  them^  tliat  the  possible  lose  of  office,  now  that 
they  are  too  old  to  resume  previous,  or  attempt  new  occupations,  threatens  them  with 
ruin  m  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ?  And  will  they  not  feel  still  more  keenly,  tlM 
the  reproach— the  stigma  of  Legislative  rejection,  will  be  the  pronunciation  of  a  judf- 
ment  of  condemnation  of  their  previous  official  conduct,  from  which  there  csn  be  bo 
appeal  and  no  redress  ?  Do  you  expect  them  to  look  on  the  approschmf  MtMe  iar 
office,  (and  now  all  offices  are  sought  by  crowds  with  morbid  avidity,)  i^  c3a  m- 
diflerence  ?  Will  they  not,  even  unconsciously  to  themselves,  minHe  in  the  stril«  ? 
1  entertam  no  idea  that  the  particular  gentlemen  who  now  orpament  the  Virraim 
bench,  are  marked  by  any  proncncss  to  the  servility  and  intiffues  of  ekelionemiir, 
above  other  persons  who  might  be  in  their  situation.  But  I  regard  them  mereW  ssmL 
wiUi  like  passions  and  feelings  with  othem.  And  indeed,  if  we  choose  to  oAm  tDsv 
Judges  an  extravagant  compliment,  at  the  moment  in  which  w©  immelals  thm 
by  the  supposiUon  of  their  superiority  to  such  temptaUon,  I  would-ask  whv  cnct 
any  barrier. at  aU  around  their  independence  ?  If  we  can,  with  good  ressoa  cslev- 
late  on  the  purity  of  public  functionaries  under  simUar  exposure,  why  piT>vide  ssr 
checks  or  restraints?  In  fine,  why  ordain  any  written  ConsUtutionf  Bat  pnideat 
btatesraen  have  ever  found  it  necessary  to  insure  tlie  virtuous  and  bene^ai  A- 
charge  of  public  trusts,  by  walUng  them  around,  so  as  to  exclude  the  temptation  and 
the  opportunity  to  err.  This  resoluUon  breaks  down  this  walL  and  fiun  «  ■nsvt 
reasoning  we  are  left  to  infer,  tliat  the  fearful  interval  between  this  time  and  tkTss- 
nufacture  of  your  new  bench  of  Judges,  will  be  a  jubilee  to  the  hiwlesB— 

"  While  sin  holdg  carnival,  and  wil  keeps  lent." 

duriSz  ^ii*ll!^!fu"*'*  ^-^  .  ^^'^  °^*  """"^y  ^^"^y  ^^  independencs  of  the  JwfieiarT, 
uring  this  tumultuous  interregnum,  but  you  eldiibit  a  p^edsnt  of  lUn^u^SmS^ 
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ieocjf  80  hmg  as  our  GoveninMnt  shall  endmre.  Ton  Mttla  the  prindple,  that  what- 
ever a  Convention  afaall  be  called  in  Virginia,  one  effect  is  to  be,  that  dl  the  Jodgetf 
are  to  be  toTMd  out.  Indeed,  it  has  been  distinctly  contended,  that  the  preeentin- 
enmbents  accepted  their  commiseions  under  the  implied  understanding,  that  their 
Judicial  functions  were  of  course  not  to  survive  the  then  existing  Constitution.  Con- 
nect all  this  with  the  reiterated  public  assurances  of  several  distinguished  gentlemen 
on  this  floor,  on  a  former  occasion — gentlemen,  who,  no  doubt  to  considerable  extent, 
lead  public  opinion  in  their  respective  districts,  and  who  are  eminently  qualified  to 
act  as  mx>phets,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  the  power  of  bringing  te  pass  the  events 
which  toey  predict,  that  if  the  Constitution,  which  we  have  now  on  the  stocks,  shall 
not  be  brought  out  in  a^  shape  congenial  with  their  tastes,  tfiat  your  table,  in  one  year, 
will  groan  with  petitions  for  another  Convention.  8ir,  if  Uiey  had  not  told  us,  w» 
know  that  this  fever  for  Constitution-making,  has  become  a  mania  in  many  parts  <^ 
our  oonntiy.  When  the  first  written  Constitution  was  prepared  in  America,  it  was 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  little  less  than  a  miracle ;  but,  we  have  gotten 
our  hands  in  now.  The  people,  with  no  practical  oppressions,  but  as  if  hunting  for  theo- 
retical grievances,  have  become  unsettied  and  dissati^ed  with  the  old  Government, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  they  had  so  long  lived  happily,  had  they  only  known  it. 
And  now.  Sir,  proceed  in  this  work  of  innovation  as  far  as  you  please— ^tm  you  must 
stop  some  where — and  stop  where  you  may,  all  beyond  your  barrier  will  complain — 
new  Conventions  will  be  attempted — and  every  pettifogger  in  the  State,  who  cannot 
write  a  declaration  in  debt,  without  the  aid  of  a  lorm,  wSl  consider  himself  qualified, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  draft  you  out  a  new  Constitution,  in  neat  form,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  fashion.  And  if  most  of  us — many  at  leastn-dread  that  this  un- 
stable, unsettied  state  of  things,  will  lead  to  other  and  repeated  Conventions,  is  it 
imurobable,  that  your  new  batch  of  Judges  will  also  calculate  on  it,  and  constantly  be 
looking  ahead  for,  breakers  ?  That  they  may  look  to  prospective  Conventions — Con- 
ventions to  be  called  bv  facilities  to  be  granted  by  the  L,egidature — one  effect  of  which 
will  be  the  election  of  a  new  set  of  Judges  by  that  same  Legislature :  a  Convention 
to  be  called  probably  for  the  very  purpose  (if'^they  do  not  wiilk  so  as  to  please  their 
masters,)  of  operating  a  dismission  of  the  Judges.  Would  it,  I  ask,  wiUi  this  appre- 
hension before  them,  be  strange,  that  they  should  all  this  time  tiy  to  keep  well  with, 
to  propitiate  this  same  LegiaLaturef  Suppose,  in  this  state  of  things,  a  man  of  ffreat 
innuence  in  the  Legislature,  has  a  cause  in  court  opposed  to  an  obscure  individual : 
Suppose  the  constitutionality  of  some  favourite  enactment  to  come  in  question — or 
suppose  a  prosecution  by  the  Legislature,  of  some  obnoxious  or  unpopular  individual, 
whom  they  were  anxious  to  destroy :  this  too,  in  times  of  high  excitement,  pending 
befi>re  a  Judge,  who  knew  that  another  Convention  would  probably  soon  occur,  witE 
its  concomitant,  the  power  of  discharging  him  for  his  contumacj.  Where,  Sir,  is  the 
man  so  simple,  or  so  innocent  himself,  as  to  confide  in  such  a  tnbunal .'  Where  is  the 
Judge,  imbued  with  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  who  could  raise  his  head  erect  above 
the  storm,  *'  while  round  his  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread,"  and  shield  the  per- 
secuted and  innocent  accused,  when  the  whole  community  demanded  the  sacrifice  ? 
Without  such  Judges — Judges  who  could  stem  such  a  torrent,  no  Government  is  WOTth 
a  rush — and  such  Judges  you  cannot  have,  without  rendering  them  co-ordinate  vnth, 
and  not  subservient  to,  the  Legislature — not  dependent  on  the  breath  of  populur  ap- 

Elause,  more  fickle  than  the  winds.  Such  Judges  we  have  seen,  Sir-j-such  I  hope 
mg  to  see.  In  this  State,  at  least,  we  have  all  read  a  lesson  on  this  subject,  which 
on  my  mind  has  lefl  an  indelible  impression — it  has  been  lost,  I  apprehend,  on  none. 
We  btave  seen  an  individual  prosecuted,  with  all  the  weight  of  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment— the  entire  influence  of  the  State  of  Virginia— and  last,  not  least,  the  spirit 
of  a  dominant  party,  excited  by  recent  conflict,  and  flushed  with  recent  victory — a 
party  constituting  a  majority,  which  looked  down  all  opposition — all  exerted  in  com- 
oination  to  crush  the  accused.  Not  one  found  to  sustain  him—and  when  the  indivi- 
dual, who  would  have  presumed  to  say  a  word  against  his  conviction,  would  have  been 
politically  denounced — perhaps  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob !  The  Judge,  whose  firmness 
of  purpose  and  integrity  of  motive,  would  not  permit  him  to  mould  or  fabricate  Uncs 
to  compass  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  ([morally  guilty,  as  he  no  doubt  was,)  he, 
Sir,  we  all  recollect,  was  at  the  moment  univei^sally  execrated,  and  his  decisions  as- 
cribed to  corrupt  motives,  and  favouritism  to  the  accused.  What  noto,  Sir,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  ablest  jurists  and  best  men  in  this  Union,  who,  since  the  storm  sub- 
sided, have  examined  the  report  of  this  celebrated  trial  P  Is  it  not  without  an  excep- 
tion, that  the  Judge  who  then  presided,  adjudicated  every  legal  question  which  came 
before  him,  with  a  felicitous  accuracy,  almost  without  pairallel  in  Judicial  history  f 

And  how,  Sir,  could  any  Judge,  however  physically  firm,  and  morally  correct,  (but 
dependent  on  the  daily  will  of  the  Government)  have  ridden  out  such  a  storm  in 
safety  ?  Sir,  I  regard  this  trial,  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  history  of  the  liber- 
ties of  man.  This  is  the  kind  of  Judges  we  want  One  who  dares  mterpose  the 
shield  of  the  laws  between  an  infuriated  Government,  and  the  humblest  individual. 
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Ab4  fueh  w«  neyer  can  hare,  in  mj  poor  judgment,  ihould  thii  reaoliidonbe  «iifnfled 
on  the  new  Constitation. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  that,  a»  to  the  last  clause,  he  should  not  vote,  because  be  was  per- 
sonally interested ;  but  on  striking  out  the  resolution  he  should  vote,  aJid  in  the  affir- 
matiye.  As  to  the  Judiciary  generally,  if  the  Legislature  should  continue  the  suae 
Judicial  system  twenty  years,  they  would  ^t  no  better  Judges ;  no,  nor  eo  piod, 
though  he  was  one  of  them.  He  should  tiOLe  no  steps  during  the  interregnum  V» 
operate  on  the  Iiogislature.    He  was  no  electioneering  Jud^. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  an  explanation  on  the  subject  of  his  amendment,  providing 
against  a  suspension  of  the  courts.  He  presumed  a  general  clause  would  be  added 
including  other  matter  together  with  this ;  and  the  wh^e  would  go  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

As  to  the  resolution  itself,  he  had  nothing  to  say :  it  was  apparent  Id  his  nund,  thai 
the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  itself,  together  with  the  whole  corps  of  Judges, 
was  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  popular  clamour ;  and  so  strong  was  the  current 
against  them,  that  he  had  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  he  could  do  any  thing  to  preveBt 
it.  He  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the  Convention  in  vain  and  unacceptaUe  dAmie. 

Mr.  Marshall  made  an  explanation  to  Mr.  Johnson,  relative  to  an  onussioB  of  his 
to  reply  to  a  quere  of  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  his  amendment,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  there  would  be  no  suspension  of  Judicial  duties  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  the  second  resolution  provided  the  time  when  the 
Judges  were  to  go  out  of  office,  he  presumed  the  implication  was,  that  they  were  to 
retain  their  office  until  that  time.  The  Constitution  would  change  nothing  but  what 
was  expressly  changed. 

Mr.  Claytor  said,  he  had  not  been  one  of  those  who  were  so  wild  as  to  suf^Mse 
that  the  Convention  would  deprive  the  country  for  one  moment  of  the  Judiciary  e*- 
tabliahment — ^nor  was  he  so  wild  as  to  imagine  that  when  Inferior  Coails  were  esCa- 
blisbed  by  the  Constitution,  the  Judges  of  the  old  courts  could  claim  the  light  of  pie- 
aiding  in  the  new. 

Mr.  Stanard  opposed  the  resolution  as  transcending  the  powers  conferred  in  the 
Convention  by  the  people.  They  were  sent  to  amend  the  elementary  law  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  that  was  their  plain  and  proper  function,  and  any  rightful  exercise 
of  the  power  must  be  confined  to  that  The  Convention,  if  it  had  power  to  diahand 
the  Juogee,  had  power  to  declare  them  ineligible :  if  it  might  attaint  them  in  their 
office,  it  might  in  their  estates.  This  would  oe  exercising  all  the  power  of  condem- 
nation after  an  impeachment,  but  without  having  had  their  judgments  enlightened 
by  evidence.  All  would  shrink  firom  an  attempt  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  in 
order  to  decide  whether  a  Judge  ought  to  be  ostracised,  and  yet  it  was  gravely  pro- 
posed to  go  to  judgment  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  conduct.  A  large  majorttjr 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Judges  had  faitlifully  discharged  their  duty,  yet  they  were 
called  to  pass  sentence  of  eviction.  He  could  not  suner  an  act  to  pass  without  re- 
cording his  pubhc  renunciation  of  all  participation  in  it— almost  every  State  m  the 
Union  had  amended  its  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  liuand,  and  yet 
such  a  measure  never  was  proposed  or  thought  of,  except  in  New  York ;  and  therey 
only  because  the  duties  of  the  Judicial  office  had  been  blended  with  the  most  dtdicate 
political  trust.  The  effect]  of  which  was,  that  as  the  Judges  were  appointed  under 
political  views,  so  they  incurred  the  most  vehement  resentment  of  a  victorioiis  and 
dominant  party.  Hence  the  Convention  of  1821,  in  which  the  first  measure  was  to 
divorce  the  Judicial  office  firom  this  connexion  with  the  politics  of  the  State.  Yet 
even  here,  reckless  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  supposed  to  be,  such  a  i 


ting  off  the  Judges  by  proscription,  was  never  so  much  as  proposed  or  thought  of. 
They  preferred  the  adnunistration  of  justice  to  the  gratification  of^persooal  vengeance, 
and  they  suffered  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  to  cuscharge  his  duties  until  the  Con- 
stitutional restriction  as  to  age  compelled  him  to  retire  from  office.  And  as  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  they  were  getting  rid  of  by  a  new  modification  of  thai 
Court,  but  not  by  a  naked  act  of  power  turning  them  out  of  office.  Mr.  S.  bore 
honourable  testimony  to  the  assiduity  and  talent  displayed  by  the  Court  of  AppealSt 
and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  idea  of  turning  off  all  the  Judges  without  a 
charge  against  them.  He  thought  the  violence  of  such  a  proceediug  equalled  only 
by  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  it  He  took  up  the  argumenl*  d 
Mr.  Powell,  and  argued  to  shew  that  they  furnished  no  excuse  whatever  kir  so  arbi- 
trary an  act.  As  to  the  hope  that  they  would  be  re-ai^Kunted  by  the  Legislature,  it 
was  only  saying,  that  they  would  perform  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  in  the  hope  that 
the  Legislature  would  redress  the  wrong. 

He  denied  that  those  who  were  infirm  or  disabled,  whose  situation  claimed  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness,  would  have  their  feelings  soothed  by  being  dismisaed  oaily  m 
company  with  all  the  rest :- because  an  omission  of  them  when  Sie  others  sbovU  be 
w-appomted,  especially  afler  the  ground  had  expressly  been  avowed,  that  aQ  who 
were  competent  and  worthy  Judges  would  certainly  be  re-appointed,  woold 
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them  quite  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  excluded  while  others  were  retained.    But 
,  rappoee  the  eflfect  to  be  different,  where  was  the  morality  of  doing  an  act  of  flagrant 
inJQStice  to  all,  for  the  sake  of  shielding  the  ieelings  of  a  few  ? 

Mr.  S.  concluded  by  recapitulating  the  ground  he  had  taken,  and  presenting  them 
in  one  final  appeal  to  the  Convention,  against  what  he  conceived  so  flagrant  an  out- 
rage on  duty  and  propriety. 

Mr.  Green  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  omit  mving  his  vote. 
Mr.  Scott  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

It  is  with  infinite  reluctance,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  when  so  much  impatience 
is  manifested  by  the  House,  that  I  ask  its  attention  for  a  single  moment  The  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  resolution  under  consideration,  makes  it  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  the  House,  ailer  the  strong  appeals  of  its  opposers,  to 
throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Hoase  for  a  few  moments.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  attempt  a  laboured  argument,  much  less  a  reply  to  those  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  resolution,  but  will  explain,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  reasons  which 
have  influenced  me. 

I  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  the  Select  Committee.  I  am  nevertheless  one 
of  those  who  estimate  the  value  of  an  independent  Judiciary  above  all  price.  Sir,  I 
will  vote  for  any  Constitution  which  any  portion  of  this  House  may  propose,  with  an 
independent  Judiciary,  in  preference  to  any  Constitution  which  any  other  portion  of 
this  House  can  propose  with  a  dependent  Judiciary.  It  has  long  been  my  settled 
opinion,  that  the  blessings  of  free  Government,  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  especially  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  cannot  lonff  be  secured  by  any 
form  of  Government  without  an  able  and  upright  bench ;  and  that  such  an  one  can 
only  be  obtained  by  making  the  Judges  independent.  I  do  not  mean  an  indepen- 
dence of  the  ordinary  appomting  power. 

We  are  assembled  here  as  the  representatives  of  a  people  having  an  existing  socid 
sjstem,  consisting  of  a  body  of  laws,  fundamental  and  ordinary,  and  a  set  of  func- 
tionaries to  carry  those  laws  into  operation.  Our  taskts  to  recommend  to  that  people 
such  changes  in  their  social  system  as  we  think  conducive  to  their  happiness.  We 
may  recommend  it  to  them  to  change  their  fundamental  law,  their  ordinary  laws,  or 
to  dismiss  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  uieir  servants.  I  think  it  expedient  to  recommend 
to  them  to  dismiss  their  Judges.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think,  that  under  the 
existing  Constitution,  or  any  Constitution  which  declares  that  the  Judgres  shall  hold 
their  office  during  good  behaviour,  a  Jud^e  can  be  deprived  of  his  offieel>y  abolishing 
his  court.  I  cannot  perceive  the  distinction  between  taking  the  man  from  the  office, 
and  taking^  the  office  from  the  man.  The  consequence,  to  my  apprehension,  is  the 
same  in  either  case.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  order,  if  I  were  to 
take  you  out  of  that  Chair,  and  I  cannot  perceive  how  I  should  be  less  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  order,  if  I  were  to  take  the  chair  fi-om  under  you.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, rendered  it  necessary,  if  it  be  proper  that  the  present  Jud^s  should  be  removed, 
that  their  removal  should  be  effected  by  a  constitutional  provision.  Such  a  provision 
is  no  longer  necessary,  after  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  first  resolution  : 
under  that  provision,  the  Judges  may  at  any  time  be  legislated  out  of  office.  It  is 
under  a  faint  hope,  that  that  amendment  may  %iot  receive  the  final  sanction  of  this 
House,  that  I  am  induced  to  say  any  thing  on  the  resolution  under  consideration. 

Mr.  JPresident,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  our  present  Judicial  system  has  not 
accompUshed  the  end  proposed — a  speedy  and  satisfactory  administration  of  justice. 
Tina  failure  must  arise  eitner  from  a  defect  in  the  system,  or  firom  the  fault  of  the 
Judges,  or  both:  If  it  be  attributable  to  the  defects  of  the  system,  then  it  is  desirable 
timt  the  Legislature  should  have  fi-ee  scope  to  amend  it.  We  should  not  impose  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  suiting  the  system  to  the  Judfires,  but  enable  them  to  select 
Jadfi^  to  suit  a  system,  which,  in  their  wisdom,  shall  seem  best.  If  it  arises  from 
the  lauh  of  the  Judges,  then  they  ought  to  be  removed.  Sir,  if  I  believed  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  party  spirit  or  faction,  or  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Judges  mingled  in  this 
matter,  or  would  enter  into  the  question  of  their  re-appointment,  I  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  Convention  to  propose  such  a  measure.  1  believe  that  all  of  them  who 
are  worthy,  will  be  re-appointed.  It  is  because  I  believe  the  public  good  requires  it, 
that  I  proposed  the  resolution  under  consideration.  But  whilst  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
make  this  sacrifice,  of  individuals  to  the  public  good,  for  such  I  consider  it,  I  am  for 
making  compensaU<m  to  such  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  so  far  as  money  can  com- 
pensate. I  prefer  an  amendment  which  shall  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Le^slature 
to  make  that  compensation,  and  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  voted  against  the 
reeolation  because  that  amendment  failed.  Subsequent  reflection  induces  me  to  vote 
for  the  resolution,  provided  the  latter  clause  of  it  be  retained.  I  consider  that  clause 
a  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  make 
compensation ;  and  relying  that  a  recommendation  from  such  a  quarter  will  not  be 
unheeded,  I  am  content,  though  reluctantly,  to  take  the  resolution  as  it  stands.  But 
if  that  clause  be  stricken  ontTi  ^all  Tote  against  the  resolution.    Such  a  provision 
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can  have  no  tendency  to  introduce  the  much  dreaded  pension  system.  As  a  remortl 
of  the  Judges  on  the  one  hand,  by  an  exertion  of  the  priinary  sovereifn  pow^  of  the 
people,  does  not  impair  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  so  on  the  othei,  a  com- 
pensation  allowed  by  the  same  power  to  those  who  may  not  be  re-appointed,  can  far- 
nih  no  precedent  to  the  ordinary  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  penttoas  and 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  on  striking  out  the  clause  which  declares  tini 
"  the  Legislature  may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-^>poiBted, 
such  simi  as,  from  their  age,  infirmities  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable." 

And  decided  as  follows  by  ayes  and  noes : 


Goode, 

Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,'  Fitzhugh,  Mason  of  Frederick,  George,  M'MiilaB, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Mathews,  Ogle^, 
Laidley,  Summers,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Tazewell,  Campbell  of  Bedfiird, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin ^  Stuart,  Fleasanti,  Gordoa, 
Thompson  and  Bates — 50. 

JVbcj— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  MarshaU,  TyWr, 
Johnson,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mecccr, 
Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  iPendletoBr 
Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Duncan,  See,  Doddridge,  Wilson,  BariMXir  of 
Culpeper,  Scott,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Massie,  Neale,  Roee,  Coalter,  Joyiiea, 
Bayly  and  Perrin — 43. 

So  the  clause  was  stricken  out 

The  question  was  then  put  on  destrojring  the  whole  resolution  by  strikii^  oof  the 
word  "Resolved,"  when, 

Mr.  Summers  observed,  that  his  opinions  had  been  in  harmony  with  (he  rescdatkiii: 
That  he  came  to  the  House  intending  to  vote  for  it,  and  notwithstanding  th«  arg«» 
ments  which  he  had  heard,  his  opinions  remained  unchan^d.  slthongh  not  entkaly 
unshaken ;  he  however  felt  much  deference  and  respect  for  tne  example  of  the  gen- 
tlemen over  the  way,  (Judge  Coalter  and  Judge  Green,)  and  had  determined  not  t» 
vote  on  the  question,  should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Plouse  to  excuse  him.  Where* 
upon  he  was  excused. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows: 

Aues — Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Mv- 
sh^,  Nicholas,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  daiboise, 
Urquhart,  Logan,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Gfigg% 
Naylor,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Morris,  Garnett,  Scott,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Pleufcants^  Baiaa, 
Neale  and  Rose— 32. 

JVoM — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Tyler, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M*Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smkb, 
Miller,  Baxter,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Venable,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  McMillan,  Campbell  of  WaafaiBrtea, 
Byars,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  LaiaSay, 
See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Bu-bonr  of  Colpeper,  Tne* 
well,  Loyall,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Cla;^tor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townee,  Cabell, 
Martin,  Stuart,  Grordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin>— 59. 

So  the  resolution  was  retained,  except  the  last  clause.     It  reads  as  follows: 

^*  But  the  Legislature  may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re^ap- 
•  pointed,  such  sum  as,  from  their  age,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  bo  dtenied 
reasonable." 

The  tliird  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  without  amendment  as  folkwi : 

*^  RMolvedy  That  the  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judgee  of  ibe  Gtmt 
ral  Court  and  Chancellors,  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  expiration  <^  the  lint  eee- 
sion  of  the  Legislature  elected  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  no  longer.** 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  the  consideration  of  his  resolution  for  the  appointasBl 
of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Giles  moved  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  D.  having  withdrawn  his  motion, 

The  eighth  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Committee  was  then  read  as  follows  r 

**  Resolved,  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General  A** 
sembly :  but  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  must  concur  in  siidi  Tcto, 
and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  each.     The  Judge  i 


whom  the  Legislature  is  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  therecl*,  acoompefiied 
with  a  copjr  of  the  causes  alleged  tor  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  tAeday 
on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon." 

Mr.  Stuart  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  foUowing  wonfa,  <*  and 
the  cause  of  such  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  each.    TlraJudgei 
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whom  the  Lef  islaiure  is  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied 
with  a  cop^  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day 
on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon." 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  count.     And  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Doddridge's  resolution  was  now  taken  up,  and  after  having  been  amended  at 
the  si^gestion  of  Mr.  SummerB,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  and  proposed  in  it,"  was 
agreed  to.  The  bhmk  for  the  number  of  the  Committee,  was  filled  with  the  word 
''  seven."    And  the  House  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  December  30, 1829. 

The  C<mvention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrongr  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  as  composing  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  drmisH  Ike  ncic  ConstUutianj  and  submit  it  to  the  Convention,  viz : 

Messrs.  Dodwidge,  Madison,  Marshall,  Johnson,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tazewell 
and  Cooke. 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Patrick  called  up  the  resolution  he  had  some  days  since  offered,  and 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table :  and  said,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  for 
whose  judgment  he  entertained  the  highest  respect,  he  had  modified  his  resolution  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  tlie  Legislature  have  power  to  provide  by  law,  that  no  person  shall 
be  capable  of  holding  or  being  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust  or  emolument,  civil 
«r  military,  under  the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  hereafter  fight 
a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue  of  which  may 
or  might  be  the  death  of  the  challenger  or  challenged,  or  who  shall  be  a  second  to 
either  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  shall  be  knowingly 
the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance :  and  every  person  who  shall  be  electedTor 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  shiOl,  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  such 
oath  as  is  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  declaring  that  he  has  not  violated  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution ;  but  no  person  shall  be  so  disqualified  by  reason  of  his  having 
heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted  such  challenge,  or  been  second  in 
such  duel,  or  i^en  the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance." 

Mr.  Stuart  observed,  that  the  good  effects  of  the  exislinff  anti-duelling  law  were 
universally  admitted,  and  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  Uiat  it  addressed  itself  to 
the  ambition  of  that  class  of  persons  who  were  most  frequently  engaged  in  this  prac- 
tice. The  reason  he  had  so  modified  tlie  resolution  as  to  include  seconds  as  well  as 
principals,  was  this,  that  many  a  high-minded  man  would  disregard  any  evil  conse- 
quences interposed  in  his  way,  if  they  extended  to  himself  alone,  while  the  same  man, 
under  thejsame  provocation,  might  hesitate  at  involving  a  friend  in  the  punishment  of 
disfranchisement,  bv  asking  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  field. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  in  one  part  of  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  resolu- 
tion, he  most  fully  and  heartily  concurred :  it  was  that  clause  which  went  to  extend 
an  amnesty  to  those,  generally  very  young  and  inconsiderate  men,  who  had  become 
disfranchised  by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1810.  But  he  was  opposed  to  the  other 
part  of  it,  which  referred  to  that  act  (now  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  and  liable 
to  be  repealed)  and  made  it  a  constitutional  provision,  disqualifying  those  on  whom  it 
had  taken  efiect  for  all  time  to  come.  He  considered  this  in  utter  contrariety  to  all 
correct  notions  of  political  justice,  which  required  that  there  should  be  no  crime,  for 
the  pardon  of  whicn  some  provision  should  not  be  mode  by  law. 

Even  treason,  a  crime  which  aimed  at  the  existence  of  Crovemment,and  of  society 
itself,  was  not  placed  beyond  the  scope  of  this  principle  :  for,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  the  Government  of  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  had 
provided  some  authority  by  which  it  might  be  pardoned.  And  it  must  necessarily  be 
so.  For,  as  the  purpose  of  punishment  was  in  no  case  the  mere  infliction  of  pain,  or 
gratification  of  personal  vengeance,  but  alone  the  public  good,  by  tlie  prevention  of 
crimes,  it  might  often  be  as  essential  to  the  public  good  that  treason  should  be  par- 
doned, as  that  it  should  be  punished.  Punishment,  when  inflicted  deliberately  by  ra- 
tional and  reflecting  men,  and  pronounced  by  a  Judge,  as  the  organ  of  the  law,  was 
intended  as  an  example  and  warning,  to  deter  others  from  the  commission  of  the  like 
offences.  This  was  its  object,  and  the  whole  of  its  legitimate  object :  and  there  was 
not  a  crime  in  the  decalogue,  whether  treason,  murder,  arson,  or  any  other  heinous 
offence,  to  which  there  was  not  authority  in  the  Government  to  extend  the  hand  of 
pardon.  Yet  this  single  crime  was  to  be  made  an  exception  !  The  pursuit  of  notions 
of  honor,  (false  honor,  and  mistaken  notions,  if  genUenien  would  have  it  so,)  to  which 
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the  young,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  high-spirited,  were  the  mosfnatmn^enoMd; 
this  was  to  be  pronounced  an  offence  for  which  no  mercy  was  to  be  pfumded  by  amy 
authority  in  the  Commonwealth.    Mr.  L.  said,  he  was  not  going  to  impeaek tlwpobey 
of  the  anti-duelling  hw.    He  had  on  that  subject  his  own  fixed  opumw ;  tal  thmy 
were  so  dissented  from  by  most  of  his  friends,  that  he  should  not  intrude  theaoatibe 
Convention,  as  probably  not  more  than  two^r  three  would  be  found  to  ooncax  w^ 
him.    He  went  on  the  supposition  that  that  kw  was  politic,  just  and  wise.     1^™M^ 
its  practical  operation,  prevailed  in  a  great  degree  to  discourage  the  practice  «<»*- 
ling,  and  its  operation  would  probably  continue  to  do  so,  until  all  these  notiooa  of  ftln 
honor  were  obliterated  from  the  human  heart  and  understanding.     But  Mr,  L.  de- 
manded to  know  on  what  principle  it  was  just  and  right,  that  a  boy  of  eighteen,  sta 
youth  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  old,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  a^gneyed,  who 
was  sensitive  to  the  disgrace  of  an  insult,  (to  him  the  strongest  feeling  in  the  vorid^ 
and  had  under  such  flings  called  for  what  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
honorable  satisfaction— wheSier  he  had  shed  one  single  drop  of  blood  or  no— mart  ke 
disfranchised?  called  off  from  all  tlie  paths  of  honorable  ambition,  from  ail  hope cf 
distinction  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  no  reserve  allowed  for  the  poMbilify  <£ 
pardon  ?  He  could  conceive  of  a  case,  nay,  he  knew  of  manv  cases,  where  foatlw  ef 
the  firet  talents,  of  the  highest  integrity,  of  the  truest  honor,  or  the  wannest  patiiatiBB, 
yes,  and  of  the  very  finest  feelings  of  humanity  that  ever  inhabited  the  human  bvca^ 
bad  been  deprived  by  the  existing  law  of  all  place  in  the  public  confidence,  and  al 
hope  of  public  employment.    He  was  not  for  abolishing  the  law.    Let  that  act  nwmim 
in  the  code ;  its  effects,  Uiough  they  might  be  severe,  were  not  remedilees :  a  pafdon 
might  be  granted  afler  a  term  of  years.     Let  the  man,  who  in  his  heedleaa  yomihad 
committed  such  an  offence,  but  who  had  afterward,  by  diligent  application,  and  anm- 
stained  course  of  conduct,  prepared  himself  for  every  department  of  the  service  oT  the 
State,  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature,  and  let  the  hand  of  pardoB  <(  kagth  he 
extended  to  receive  him.    They  were  taught,  on  the  highest  of  aO  inthori^,  that  xe- 
pentance  won  the  favor  of  Almighty  God ;  and  that  the  penitent  criminal  niisht  be 
met  by  that  fiivour,  even  at  the  very  moment  he  was  expiating,  with  his  Me,  his  o^ 
fences  against  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man.    But  this  crime,  arising  from  an  exoeas, 
or  a  misapprehension  of  true  honor,  was  one  on  which  none  could  lomc  with  i 
tility  as  to  oelieve  its  punishment  ought  to  be  absolute,  irremediable,  onendinff 
chisement.    Mr.  L.  said,  he  was  very  sure  the  gentleman  from  Patrick  conMi 
did  not,  concur  in  his  own  personal  feelings,  with  the  tone  and  aq>ect  of  the  i 
tion  he  had  offered.  That  gentleman  saw  and  felt,  he  was  well  persoaded,  the  ja 
and  propriety  of  extending  mercy  to  those  who  had  heretofi^re  been  guil^  of  tins  ef> 
fence.    Ancf  feeling  thus,  how  could  he  think  it  right  to  enact  an  endlees  exchmon 
to  all  others  who  should  in  like  manner  offend,  though  they  might  aftarwarda  atone 
for  the  crime  by  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  the  most  useful  and  exemplary  HSk 
and  deportment  ?    All  he  asked  was,  tliat  the  Stato  should  act  in  the  same  mannery 
whatever  tliat  might  be,  toward  those  who  should  offend  thereafter,  n  toward  thoM 
who  had  offended  theretofore.    The  number,  thus  far,  was  not  large :  it  w 
ratively,  very  small — very  small,  indeed.    He  knew  of  but  three  or  fonr  , 
situated ;  and  in  every  instance,  they  were  persons  who  stood  now  in  sndi  a  i 
to  society,  that  every  body — every  body — without  hesitation,  would  aay,  thai  the  pvn- 
ishment  ou^ht  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  L.  said,  that  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  subfect,  when  he  was  in  tibe 
Legislature  of  the  State.  A  youuff  gentleman,  than  whom,  none  ever  jjneii  sw  d  a 
kinder  heart — a  temper  less  disposed  to  injure  any  one — ^nay,  than  whom.  Done  ever 
possessed  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  toward  the  whole  mcBj  wnm  iaeolte^ 
grievously.  He  had  himself  been  present,  when  the  insuh  was  given,  and  a  OMva 
unindurable  one,  he  had  never  witnessed  in  his  life ;  and  he  had  resented  it  hy  chri> 
lenging  the  offender.  He  would  not  sav,  that  it  was  right  to  do  ao :  but  this  he  woeli 
say,  that  at  that  young  man's  time  of  life,  he  should  have  acted  precioelj  in  the  saaa 
way,  or  even  worse.  The  consequence  was,  his  exclusion  firom  all  pnUie  aflSiun :  and 
the  exclusion  had  embittered  the  residue  of  his  life.  (He  was  now  no  more.)  Wkj 
was  such  a  young  man  denied  all  hope  of  serving  his  country  ?  What  crime  had  ha 
committed  ?    He  had  sent  a  challenge.    That  was  his  whole  oflbnce. 

Mr.  L.  concluded,  by  expressing  his  hope,  that  an  amnesty  would  be  extended  to 
all  past  offenders,  and  that  the  Legislature  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  grant  a  wimSbt 
amnesty,  when  it  should,  on  the  wnole,  judge  it  to  be  expedient.  That  waa  the  tna 
and  just  ffround  on  which  to  phce  the  matter.  Let  it  not  be,  that  in  Viifiaaa,  to 
offence  of  sending  a  challenge,  was  the  only  one  which  could  reoeire  i»  pmtt' 
earth :  while  murder,  treason,  perjury,  and  every  other  posaftle  erime,  were 
withm  the  reach  of  mercy. 

Mr.  Leigh  then  moved  to  amend  the  resoluUon,  by  atriking  out  all  that  part  ef  9, 
wiuch  had  a  prospective  operation. 
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Mr.  Najlor  said,  that  tlie  object  of  the  gentleman  could  easily  be  obtained ,  hy  an 
amendment  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  should  presently  offer.  He 
felt  ffjaat  anxiety,  that  such  a  provision  as  was  proposed,  should  be  introduced  into 
the  &onstitnUon.  His  reasons  were  simple  and  obvious.  He  should  be  very  willing 
to  leave  the  subject  to  Legislative  controul ;  but  he  had  oflen  trembled  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  present  law,  which  was,  in  its  operation,  so  efficient  and  so  salutary,  and 
which  had,  he  was  confident,  preserved  already  many  valuable  lives  to  the  Republic. 
He  would  call  the  attention  or  the  House,  to  the  very  different  state  of  things,  which 
had  taken  place  since  that  law  had  been  passed,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  had  ex- 
isted previously.  Formerly,  hardly  a  post  arrived,  that  did  not  bring  the  intelligence 
of  the  fidl  of  some  promising  young  man,  the  hope  of  his  friends  and  of  his  country. 
These  were  the  very  class  most  exposed  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  false  and  imaginary 
honour.  Yet,  every  Session,  the  most  powerful  efiTorts  had  been  made  to  repeal  the 
law,  all  fbonded  on  the  plea,  that  it  was  unconsditUumal.  It  was  to  remove  that  plea 
iorever.  that  Mr.  N.  wished  to  see  the  provision  in  the  Constitution.  The  most  pow- 
erful  talents  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  and  he  feared  lest  some  day 
they  might  succeed.  Make  the  law  constitutional,  and  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  on 
the  sobject.  The  law  was  founded  in  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  evil  had  befi>re 
remained  without  restraint  The  laws  against  murder  were  virtually  repealed :  and 
no  remedy  seemed  possible,  till  they  resorted  to  one  strong  passion  to  counterbalance 
the  force  of  another.  The  passion  which  led  men  to  pursue  the  phantom — honour — 
(not  always  a  phantom,  but  such,  certainly,  in  the  bloody  field  ofthe  duellist)— could 
onl]^  be  met  and  counteracted  by  that  equally  strong  passion,  which  led  men  to  seek 
distinction  in  public  life :  and,  happily,  both  passions  usually  inhabited  the  same  breast. 
Few  fell  in  duels,  but  such  as  lookecf  forwara  to  the  possession  of  office  in  some  form: 
and  many  such  were  eminently  fitted  to  serve  their  country  in  public  stations. 

Mr.  N.  ofiered  his  amendment,  but  withdrew  and  modified  it,  so  as  to  appear  in  the 
following  form : 

*^Res3v€d,  That  a  provinon  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  declaratory  of 
the  constitutionality  ofthe  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  entitled  "  an  act  to  suppress 
daelling;"  bat  extending  a  general  pardon  to  all  offenders  against  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  up  to  the  present  pericS." 

Mr.  Leigh,  who  had  at  first  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  strike  out,  after  the 
amendment  had  been  modified,  renewed  it.  His  object  was  to  secure  an  amnesty,  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  to  leave  the  entire  subject  to  the  Legislature  as  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Stuart  said,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  universally  agreecL  that  duelling  was  a  per- 
nicious and  barbarous  practice,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  He  united  in  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed,  as  to  the  salutary  operation  of  the  statute  on  the  subject; 
and  believed,  that  but  for  the  doubt  which  had  been  started,  as  to  its  constitutionality, 
that  law  would,  by  this  time,  have  succeeded  in  wholly  suppressing  the  practice.  But, 
00  long  as  the  Legislature  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  pardon  duellists,  the  prac- 
tice would  continue  to  prevail.  He  wished  to  shut  the  door  effectually  against  it. 
The  object  of  his  resolution  was  prevention,  not  punishment.  His  hope  was,  that 
public  opinion  would  gradually  be  corrected.  If  children  were  to  be  educated  under 
tha  idea  that  to  send  or  accept  a  challenge  would  disqualify  a  man  for  all  objects  of 
ambition,  they  would  be  firee  from  much  ofthe  temptation  of  committing  that  offence. 
But  they  had  formerly  been  taught  that  they  were  bound  to  resent  an  insult,  and  that 
fitting  a  duel  set  a  seal  on  them  as  men  of  honour  and  men  of  courage.  No  won- 
der, that  such  a  persuasion  should  exert  a  powerful  effect  on  young  and  ardent  minds. 
Mr.  S.  said  he  saw  no  necessity  for  any  constitutional  amnesty.  If  that  was  all  that 
was  to  be  left  in  the  resolution ;  he  should  prefer  leaving  the  whole  subject  to  the  Le- 

Elslature.  If  pardon  was  to  be  provided  by  the  Constitution,  each  offender  would  be- 
eTO  that  if  he  fought  he  should  certainly  be  pardoned,  because  the  circumstances  of 
his  case  were  so  strong  that  the  Legislature  never  could  resist  them :  and  thus  the 
aaJutaiy  effect  of  the  statute  would  be  destroyed.  There  would  be  danger,  too,  of 
fiivoritism :  young  men  of  fiimily,  personally  known  to  the  Legislature,  and  allied  to 
«ome  ofthe  members,  would  readily  be  excused,  wh|^  others  more  obscure,  though 
not  more  guilty,  would  fall  under  the  full  operation  if"  the  law.  He  wished  to  see  all 
pat  upon  one  level;  and  let  #Lknow  that  if  they  would  thus  offend  against  societv, 
they  must  be  forever  excludedftom  its  employment  in  any  public  station.  He  could 
not  agree  to  either  of  the  amendments  proposed ;  he  thought  they  would  provide  no 
efiectual  check  to  the  evil.  He  was  opposed  to  allowing  any  anmesty,  unless  the 
reaidne  of  his  reeolutioni^ould  also  be  adopted. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  he  felt  reluctance  at  voting  for  any  constitutional  provision 
on  this  subject.  He  beUeved  much  good  had  been  done  by  the  law.  But  it  seemed 
to  him  that  unless  the  neigbouring  States,  and  other  nations  too,  would  aU  agree  to 
make  simihir  provisions  in  their  Constitutions,  it  would  be  placing  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia in  a  very  humiliating  condition.  They  would  be  liable  to  be  insulted  with  im- 
panity  by  the  citizens  of  Sn  the  neighbouring  States  and  of  all  surrounding  nations. 
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He  thought  the  matter  ought  to  he  left  to  tlie  Le^alature.  Let  them  leped  their 
statute,  if  they  pleased.  Let  them  grant  pardons,  if  they  pleased.  It  MCTied  hard 
that  Virginians  must  bear  the  insults  of  all  that  chose  to  insult  them,  and  ha>^  tlieir 
hands  tied.  He  Uked  to  see  the  citizens  of  their  State  put  upon  an  equal  fooUi^  wUh 
the  ciUzens  of  other  States.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution.  The  kw  tad 
done  good  at  home ;  but  it  had  had  an  unhappy  effect  on  the  citizens  of  Viiwiniad^- 
where.  He  knew  that  some  gentlemen  had  felt  its  effects  in  a  very  poinfiD  n^nnit 
as  it  related  to  the  citizens  of  other  States.  He  was  for  striking  out  mil  but  the 
amnesty.  .  .  ,     .    ., 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Monongalia,  wished  to  offer  an  observation  or  two  in  TeplT  to  Urn 

fentleman  from  Pendleton.  That  gentleman  thought  that  the  adoption  of  the  nm- 
ution  would  place  the  people  of  Virginia  in  a  hunuliatuig  attitude.  The  mattorap- 
peared  to  him  in  a  very  difterent  light.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  in  adopting  aocfa  a 
measure,  Virginia  was  leading  the  van  in  an  attempt  to  put  down  an  odioos  practice, 
which  had  originated  in  barbarous  ages,  and  in  defence  of  which  no  good  reasoi 
whatever  could  be  adduced :  in  so  doing,  he  thought,  she  had  acquired  more  inunortd 
honour  than  by  all  her  otlier  achievments.  So  far  from  being  sunk  or  huniiliated,  in 
his  view  she  was  elevated  as  a  State.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  thai  Vir- 
ginians would  be  placed  in  a  deeding  situation,  and  be  exposed  to  the  insutta  of  tha 
citizens  of  other  States  and  nations,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  reaort  to  the  pirtri 
or  the  sword.  He  was  not  of  that  opinion.  I^t  a  provision  be  introduced  into  tlia 
Constitution,  which  would  stamp  the  seal  of  perpetual  disfranchisement  on  all  who 
would  fight  a  duel — then  let  the  citizen  of  anotlier  Slate  insult  him,  and  he  wouM 
look  down  upon  such  a  man  with  contempt.  He  should  say  to  such  a  man,  **  Yo« 
must  be  a  coward  :  you  know  that  I  cannot  resent  your  behaviour  by  chaJlenmnff  j^cm 
without  blasting  forever  all  my  hopes  and  ])rospect8  in  Virginia — ^your  iomt  rMxuia 
upon  yourself— it  is  you  that  are  the  dastard,  not  I." 

Mr.  M'Coy  said  in  reply,  that  if  public  opinion  did  not  remedy  this  evil,  notlniiff 
that  they  could  do  woula  avail  to  prevent  it.  The  gentleman's  olnervation  reuundca 
him  of  the  Quakers.  He  should  incline  a  m)od  de^  to  be  aQuaker,  but  they  wo<dd 
not  fight.  Now,  if  all  otlier  nations  would  adopt  the  same  plan  ;  if  they  wooM  al 
agree  to  do  away  with  wars  and  fighting,  then  he  should  turn  Quaker.  But,  vnkB 
tSi  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  all  other  nations  would  agree  to  the  batnta, 
he  would  not  consent  to  put  this  clause  into  the  Constitution.  The  gentleman  worn 
Monon^lia  had  reasoned  well.  He  entirely  agreed  with  him  that  the  man  who 
would  insult  a  Virginian,  whose  hands  were  tied,  must  be  a  dastard.  But  the  wont 
of  it  was,  there  would  always  be  such  dastards.  He  was  willing  to  leave  the  mattv 
with  the  Legislature,  where  it  now  was.  Let  the  law  do  as  much  good  as  it  could. 
But  the  law  would  never  remedy  the  evil,  unless  public  opinion  went  wi&  the  law. 
He  believed  the  practice  was  going  down  fast.  By  putting  this  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution, he  queraed  whether  they  should  not  do  more  evil  tlian  good. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  constitutional  provision  on  the  sail^ 
ject.  He  was  willing  to  leave  it  with  the  Legislature,  and  to  remove  the  dotdrfa,  if 
any  existed,  as  to  the  authority  of  that  body  to  act  upon  it.  It  would  be  vefy  easy 
to  do  so :  and  with  that  view  he  moved  to  insert,  between  the  word  "  Rewfrerf,**  and 
the  words  which  immediately  followed  it,  these  words :  "  That  tlie  Lmslature  a' 
have  power  to  declare  by  law,"  so  as  to  make  the  whole  resolution  read: 

"  Resolved f  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  declare  by  law,  that  no  per 
shidl  be  capable  of  holding  or  being  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust,  or  enohaoenty 
civil  or  mihtary,  under  the  government  of  tliis  Commonwealth,  who  ahaJl  hereafter 
fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge,  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue  of  wtudi 
may  or  might  be  the  death  of  the  challenger  or  chaUen^ed,  or  who  shall  be  aecood  t» 
either  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  shall  he  knovtitfiT 
the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance.  But,  no  person  shall  be  oo  dioqiMfiAM 
by  reason  of  his  having  heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted  such  chal- 
lenge, or  been  second  in  such  duel,  or  been  the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptaneo^** 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  Legislature  he  had  nam 
heard  the  question  started  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute,  but  only  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  tliat  part  of  it  which  applied  to  ^mbers  of  the  Aasemblyr  ^^ 
which  went  to  add  another  qualification  to  membership,  beyond  those  which  the  Con- 
stitution laid  down. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  he  had  heard  some  of  the  ablest  arguments  he  ever  harf 
heard  in  the  Assembly  in  support  of  the  idea  which  the  gentleman  from  AlhcnwriB 
said  he  had  never  heard  broached  there.  He  had  been  present  on  two  different  occa- 
sions when  an  application  had  been  made  for  pardon,  and  he  had  resisted  hoth  ap^ 
cations,  with  a  firm  determination,  if  possible,  to  cause  the  statute  to  re-act  on  pirfi&e 
SSIUI?";^  ^\^.?^  ^***®^  ^^^  *  **«*^y  ''«art.  He  had  heard  the  argument  the  g«»- 
rS^  #  *?  Albemarle  said  he  had  never  heard,  and  that  from  able  lipa,  in  the  omo 
reterred  to  by  the  genUeman  from  Chesterfield.    He  should  consider  ita  hiemmBg  to 
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have  all  doubts  of  a  constitutional  kind  removed  from  the  act,  and  to  see  the  law  and 
public  opinion  moving  harmoniously  together. 

Mr.  Stuart  objected  to  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  as  not  being  imperative,  but  per- 
missorjr  only.  If  it  was  only  said,  that  the  Legislature  might  pass  such  a  statute,  tben 
they  -might  also  repeal  it  again.  He  wished  the  provision  to  be  permanent,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  make  it  Constitutional. 

Mr.  Gordon  again  declared,  that  he  had  never  heard  the  opinion  advanced  in  the 
Legislature,  that  the  anti-duelling  act  was  unconstitutional  in  its  application  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Commonwealth  other  than  members  of  Assembly.  His  friend  from  Hano- 
ver, (looking  to  Mr.  Morris,)  would  be  able  to  support  him  in  this  view.  That 
gentleman  had  made  an  able  report  on  the  subject,  but  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  had 
been  equally  divided,  and  it  was  not  adopted.  The  Session  following,  the  constitu- 
tional question  had  been  given  up,  and  the  opposition  was  grounded  on  considerations 
of  expediency. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  his  recollections  corresponded  exactly  witli  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  He  had  been  himself  the  first  to  start  the  question  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  tlie  law.  Judge  Roane  had  been  asked  his  opinion,  and 
had  declared  that  the  law  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Thompson ;  but  the  under- 
standing was,  that  he  considered  it  as  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  membenr 
of  the  Assembly.    Mr.  L.  said  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  ofiVIr.  Stanard. 

Mr.  Morris  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  Mr.  Doddridge,  had  been  longer 
in  the  Legislature  than  he  had ;  but  for  himself  he  could  say  that  he  had  never  heard 
it  questioned,  but  the  Legislature  might  annex  such  a  test  as  was  required  by  the  anti- 
duelling  law  to  the  tenure  of  office  when  the  qualifications  were  presented  by  the 
Constitution.  In  the  case  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  referred  to,  the  unconsti- 
tutionality was  held  to  apply  only  where  no  qualifications  were  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution, ^ut,  the  gentleman  was  certainly  mistaken  as  to  the  Legislature's  having  been 
equally  divided :  the  gentleman  and  himself  had  been  able  to  get  no  more  than  forty- 
five  votes. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  they  were  all  agreed,  that  a  doubt  had  been  armied  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  This  was  what  he  referred  to.  Fossib^  he  had  not 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  correctly. 

Mr.  Madison  said,  that  the  amendment  would  avoid  the  recognition  of  the  general 
power  of  disfranchisement,  as  residing  in  the  Legislature.  He  recollected,  that  after 
the  suppression  of  Shay's  rebellion,  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Le^lature  of 
Massachusetts,  to  disfranchise  all  who  had  united  in  that  insurrection.  In liigh  party 
times,  such  a  power  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  To  allow  this  power  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  was  one  thing;  to  ^nt  it  in  all  cases,  was  a  very  different  thing.  All 
he  wished  was,  to  avoid  recogmzing  in  the  Legislature  any  general  power  of  dis- 
franchisement. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the  venerable 
gentleman  from  Orange.  If  the  amendment  had  the  efiTect  of  fettering  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  in  all  other  cases,  this  was  of  itself  a  strong  inducement  to  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  there  was  one  part  of  the  resolution,  in  which  he  felt  much  inter- 
est. It  had  been  said,  that  the  Legislature  had  power  to  superadd  to  the  Qualifica- 
tions for  office,  where  qualifications  were  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
scribe them  when  the  Constitution  had  prescribed  none.  He  had  always  thought  this 
a  ^eat  defect  in  the  existing  Constitution.  Certainly,  where  no  Qualification  was 
laid  down  by  the  Constitution,  they  could  not  rightfully  be  prescribed  by  the  Le^sla- 
ture ;  and  when  the  Constitution  had  prescribed  them,  the  Legislature  had  no  rignt  to 
extend  the  constitutional  requirement.  If  the  Constitution  declared,  that  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  tlie  office  of  Governor,  a  man  should  possess  such  and  such  qualifi- 
cations, ne  who  possessed  them  ought  to  be  eligible,  and  the  Legislature  could  not 
require  any  thing  more,  bv  any  act  of  its  own.  If  there  was  anjr  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Constitution  ou^ht  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  considered  it  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine to  maintain  otherwise. 

Mr.  Randolph  addressed  the  House :  1  submit  to  tlie  venerable  gentleman  from 
Orange — and  to  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  whether  the  argument  of  the 

gentleman  from  Orange,  is  such  as  ought  to  have  so  deep  an  efiect  on  the  gentleman 
■om  Spottsylvania,  and  whether  it  be  not  in  truth  destructive  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  that  gentleman.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  and 
though  it  does  not  become  me  to  question  the  motives  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia — 
yet  ido  verily  believe  that  the  anti-duelling  act  is  in  utter  subversion  of  every  fun- 
damental pr'mciple  of  free  Government.  I  submit  to  the  gentleinaai  from  Spottsyl- 
vania whether  impowering  the  Legislature  to  visit  on  one  oescription  of  offences  this 
most  odious  of  all  punishments,  disfranchisement,  be  any  denial  to  the  Legislature  of 
Uie  power  to  extend  it  whithersoever  tliey  shall  please  ?  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Spottsylvania,  on  what  principle  the  Legislature  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  power  to 
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interpose  in  thie  minner,  on  this  behalf,  which  will  not  imply  ft  smikr  po««r  to  io- 
terpooe  in  the  same  manner,  on  any  other  behalf?  Ilie  evils  of  such  a  pnodple  have 
long  been  foreseen,  by  minds  infinitely  lees  strong  and  leas  clear  than  thidL  of  the 
gentleman  fh>m  Orange.    It  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  all  free  Govemmenl. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  have  lived  in  an  age  of  &natir«n 
mnd  cant  And  I  would  co  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  find  a  refngs^if 
there  be  one,  from  this  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  this  spirit  of  cant.  Sir,  why  not  A 
once  embody  the  entire  decalogue  ?  Aye  and  the  whole  Bible— Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments— and  a  system  of  philosophy  into  the  bargain — and  gulph  down  the  whole  at 
one  oath?  The  power  is  the  same.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Sir,  do  yoa  not  be- 
lieve—nay—do you  not  know — that  there  are  persons  in  this  Assembly,  who  believe 
in  their  consciences,  thai  to  hold  a  human  being  in  bondage  is  a  crime  of  the  Mackwt 
die,  not  a  whit  inferior  to  murder  itself?  This  spirit  of  fimaticism  is  spreading— and 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  that  exists  amonf  men,  when  once  it  sets  the  oppct 
hand.  Suppose  it  should  choose  to  prescribe  an  oau,  that  a  man  never  had  held,  and 
never  would  hold  a  human  being  m  bondage— and  this  on  pain  of  diaqmlifieetiai 
from  all  offices  under  the  Commonwealth  ?  Is  not  that  an  ofibnce  as  much  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  of  the  great  and  sweeping  principles  it  lays  down,  ss  to  all 
men  being  by  nature  equally  frA?  Then,  conceive  to  yourself  a  Wilbexlorce,er  a. 
Master  Stephen,  setting  forth  before  the  House  of  Burgesses^  the  horrors  of  this  op- 
pressive, Uus  unjust,  this  nefarious,  this  bloody,  this  cruel,  this  anti-chriatian  piactiee, 
of  holding  men  and  women  in  bondage.  Sir,  no  matter  to  what  point  it  Uows,  this 
tornado  of  fimaticism  sweeps  all  before  it  Mr.  President,  was  there  ever  a  Constile- 
tion  on  earth  that  gave  the  Legislature  power  to  punish  particular  offences  in  a  p«r^ 
ticular  manner  ?  Is  it  not  an  anomaly  ?  Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of  in  anv  natwo, 
civilized,  or  uncivilized  ?  In  Christendom,  or  Ueathennesse  ?  Leave  this  wbo/snncier 
where  it  is. — Sir,  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  at  seeing  some  men  takiag  tlm  co«ine« 
But  when  I  see  men  for  whose  characters  I  feel  the  most  profound  raspect,  frwirfny 
themselves  to  a  particular  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
plee  of  free  Grovemment,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  Sir,  the  Convention  have  no  ngfat  to 
put  any  such  clause  into  the  Constitution.  As  was  very  truly  observedMhey  have  the 
power  to  do  it ;  but  they  have  not  the  right,  nor  a  shadow  of  right  Why  ungle  oat 
this  particular  class  of  ofiTences  ?  The  traitor,  who  has  plotted  the  re-introdoctioii  of 
the  Tarquins  into  the  Capitol,  he  is  not  pronounced  unpardonable :  you  do  not  tender 
to  Aim  an  oath  that  he  has  never  plotted  to  overturn  your  Government — ^he  is  not  to 
be  put  to  the  torture  by  an  oath — but  your  oath  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition — it  puts  the  man  of  virtue  only  to  the  torture,  and  passes  over  the  r^ 
fian  and  assassin.  It  offers  a  premium  for  cowardice — a  premium  for  fiilsehood — a 
premium  for  servility — a  prenuUm  for  slander — a  premium  for  all  that  is  base  and  ab- 
ject in  human  character. 

Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  that 
place  a  man's  honour  in  one  scale,  and  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  Kiiig  or  Keisar  ia 
the  other,  and  a  man  of  honour  would  spurn  them  all  in  comparison  with  his  viokied 
feelings  and  his  violated  reputation.  Never  was  there  such  a  test  attempted  under 
the  sun — never  at  least  in  any  Government  that  arrogated  to  itself  the  character  of  a 
free  Republic.  This  is  the  entering  wedge.  Admit  the  principle,  and  jrou  may  go 
on  allowing  one  party  to  proscribe  tne  other,  until  at  length  both  the  great  parties  in 
your  State  will  nnd  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  /  hav« 
nothing  more  to  say.  If  the  people  are  disposed  to  submit  to  tyrannical  lavs  imposed 
on  them  by  their  own  Legislature,  let  them  do  it 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  every  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Chirfette  went  to 

E've  a  preference  to  the  amendment  over  the  original  text,  howmuchsoever  it  nuglit 
)  against  that  text  itself.  The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  enquired  whether,  on  the 
principle  of  the  juiti-duelling  law,  the  Legislature  might  not  extend  the  same  diaqirn- 
lification  to  the  other  offences  against  morals,  or  offences  against  party,  or  oStaetm 
against  religion,  or  agunst  fanaticism  ?  He  answered— yes,  and  that  was  the  moat 
powerful  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  statute,  as  being  an  examfde  for  fix- 
ture imitation.  But  strong  as  mi^ht  be  the  arj^ment  against  the  principle  of  the  law, 
and  coffent  as  might  be  the  objection,  that  it  furnished  a  precedent  for  extending  that 
principle  to  other  things,  and  thereby  produce  all  the  consequences  which  the  geit- 
tleman  apprehended,  yet  did  not  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  perceive  that  it  w^ 
the  very  function  of  the  amendment,  by  implication,  to  preeeal 'such  an  ezteasioii  o€ 
the  principle  ?  to  fetter  the  power !  To  give  it  in  one  case,  and  in  one  case  oiUy  ? 
And  thereby  to  prevent  fanaticism  from  extending  it  to  any  other?  To  limit  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  ?  So  that  it  should  not  disfranchise  men  for  other  classes  of  otten* 
ces  ?  He  understood  that  the  grant  of  one  power  was,  in  every  sound  principle  of 
*^5!«Jruction.  a  negation  of  all  otliers  not  granted. 
[Mr.  Randolph— not  in  practice.] 
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Mr.  S.  taidy  he  did  not  speak  of  irre^ar  and  unauthorised  ezeitiont  of  authorily— • 
for,  against  them  it  was  impossible  to  guard  by  any  written  law.  This  was  the  con- 
sequence dreaded — nay,  the  effort  had  aheady  been  made  to  extend  the  principle  to 
other  cases  under  the  mfluence  of  4hat  fanaticism  and  cant  of  which  the  gentleman 
had  spoken.  [Mr.  Randolph— very  probable,  Sir.]  But  the  operation  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  preclude  all  other  attempts  of  the  kind. 

The  gentleman  had  asked,  whether  there  ever  had  been  in  the  whole  world  such 
an  experiment  made,  as  to  apply  the  action  of  the  Constitution  to  one  individual 
species  of  crime?  The  gentleman  must  surely  forget  that  in  the  very  Constitution 
the  Convention  was  about  to  make,  there  was  a  sweeping  clause,  in  that  part  of  it 
which  treated  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  which  diafiranchised  at  one  blow  all  who  had 
been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime :  they  were  aU,  without  an  exception,  abso- 
lutely and  forever,  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote.  Which  was  the  more  extraordinary 
of  the  two,  that  the  Constitution  should  empower  the  Legislature  to  disfranchise  for 
one  particular  kind  of  offence,  or  that  the  Constitution  should,  itself,  disfranchise  for 
a  whole  list  of  offences  ?  Tet,  such  was  the  fact.  It  did  didSranchise,  for  all  time, 
those  who  should  have  been  convicted  of  "  any  infamous  offence." 

The  one,  surely,  was  a  more  miti^ted  form  of  authority  than  the  other.  The  ar^ 
gument  of  the  gentleman  from  Chariotte  did  not  apply  to  the  competing  question  be- 
tween the  amendment  and  the  resolution.  And  if  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to,  his  other  argument  would  not  appl^,  because  granting  power  in  this  one  is^ted 
case  would  be  a  negation  of  the  power  in  all  other  cases. 

it  Mr.  S.  said,  he  Imd  no  great  solicitude  on  the  subject,  except  as  to  the  granting  of 
an  amnesty  to  past  offenders.  He  earnestly  hoped  the  Convention  would  not  rise 
without  agreeing  to  a  provision  of  that  kind.  The  offence  had  been  committed  in  al- 
most every  case  by  young  men  reared  and  fostered  in  principles  not  now  so  general 
as  at  that  time — principles,  which  they  had  imbibed  as  nonourable  before  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  public  opinion:  they  had  in  consequence  been  disfranchised: 
many  of  them  belonged  to  the  most  respectable  part  of^  the  community :  yeU  they 
were  the  objects  of  perpetual  reproach ;  and  bein^^  now  beyond  the  range  of^  hope 
and  of  ambition,  were  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  renewing  the  offence. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  the  gentleman  must  perceive  at  once,  that  in  the  case  to 
which  he  had  referred,  the  House  had  been  settling  the  qualifications  which  should 
entitle  a  man  to  exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  Now,  what  assignable  relation, 
asked  Mr.  R.,  can  the  logical  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  see  between 
an  organic  law,  settling  3ie  question  as  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  as  to  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  some  must  be  disqualified  (or  me  term  quanfication  can  have  no 
meaning,)  and  such  a  profJosition  as  that  now  offered  to  the  House  ?  It  is  unnecessary 
that  I  should  point  out  tlie  difference.  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  entering 
at  all  into  the  question  of  the  moral  or  the  legal  turpitude  of  duelling :  whether  it  is 
malum  in  le,  or  nudum  prohibitum  only.  With  that  question  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
My  business  is  with  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  handling  a  particular  offence. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  malum  in  se:  base — migitious.  If  it  be  so, 
proceed  against  the  offender  as  you  would  against  a  murderer,  an  incendiary,  a  viola- 
tor of  female  virginity ;  as  you  do  against  all  other  terrible  offenders.  Proceed 
against  him  according  to  the  principles  of  free  Government,  the  principles  of  Maffna 
Oiarta,  and  of  all  ^our  Constitutions.  Carry  him  before  the  grand  jury — ^then  place 
him  before  a  petit  ^ury,  convict  him  according  to  law>,and  then  inflict  your  infamous 
nunishment  and  disqualify  him ;  do  this ;  if  such  be  jrour  rage  and  your  fanaticism ; 
but  in  God's  name,  do  it  according  to  the  forms  of  justice  which  have  been  established 
as  much  for  the  protection  of  the  innodent,  as  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
What  I  object  to  is,  that  you  shall  single  out  one  particular  species  of  offence,  and 
deal  with  that  not  accorcling  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  your  Constitution.  In 
some  of  the  State  Constitutions,  it  la  wisely  declared,  that  there;  shall  be  no  cruel  or 
unusual  punishments  enacted  :  but  disfranchisement  is  a  punishment  both  unusual 
and  cruel.  All  I  ask  is,  not  to  make  a  favoured  class  of  traitors,  murderers,  house- 
burners,  tliieves  and  forgers,  and  give  tliem  the  benefit  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, while  you  take  them  away  from  another  class,  of  whom  your  hearts,  if  not 
"  desperately  wicked,"  are  at  least "  deceitful  above^  all  things,"  when  you  say  you 
think  they  are  so  very  infamous.  I  want  to  know  to  What  roan  of  wealth  and  of  ta- 
lents, and  with  no  blot  on  his  escutcheon  hut  this,  any  among  you  would  refuse  the 
bond  of  a  daughter  or  a  sister?  It  is  in  vain  to  talk.  Public  opinion  is  the  other  way. 
You  will  vote  for  a  man  who  has  fought  a  duel,  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  you  come  back  here  and  gravelv  declare  that  no  such  man  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  and  illustrious  assembly,  the  House  of  Burgesses !  Sir,  it  is  over- 
shooting the  mark.  In  the  words  of  an  eloquent  British  civilian^  it  is  "  attempting 
rigidly  to  screw  up  right  into  wrong :"  yea,  Sir,  every  such  provision  is  nc^n^  else 
but  on  attempt  rigidly  to  screw  up  right  into  wrong.  Summumjus,  summa  injuria.  It 
is  a  sanctimonious  sort  of  republicanism  not  to  my  taste— not  at  all.    Give  me  the 
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irood  ancient  republicaniBm— and  let  it  not  be  add,  that  in  proixwtian  ai  wa  receiied 
from  our  colonial  state,  we  departed  from  the  true  principles  of  freemen.  Give  mm 
of  this  putting  men  to  the  question,  ordinary  and  extraordmaiy — this  pottiB^  a 
on  his  oath  to  declare  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  has  not  done.  Sir,  I  vwild 


none 


man  on  L.«  ^ — 

not  believe  such  a  man :  I  would  not  bcheve  hmi  upon  his  oatn. 

Mr.  Naylor  rose  in  reply :  Could  he  believe  that  this  measure  had  its  on^tn  mtea- 
ticism  or  cant,  he  should  be  the  first  to  repel  it.  But  so  far  from  this,  if  he  had  bwm 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  heathen  mythology,  he  should  stiU  think  thxt  nicfaa 
measure  was  dictated  by  sound  policy.  If  it  was  sound  policy  to  preserve  the  M 
blood  of  the  land— to  cherish  the  ripest  hopes  of  the  republic— to  prevent  scenes  wbic^ 


whenever  they  occurred,  shrouded  the  face  of  society  in  mourning— if  this  was  aood 
pohcy,  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  statesman,  the  measure  which  was  es 


pohcy 
saved 


particular , ^  -  . 

was,  that  desperate  diseases  called  for  desperate  remedies.  Other  remedies  bad  beeo 
tried  in  vain.  Nothing  but  this  would  reach  the  case.  The  law  against  mwder  had 
been  virtually  repealed.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  about  grand  juries,  petit  juries :  where 
was  the  case  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  for  murder  committed  in  a  duel?  Tb© 
law  was  nugatory.  Was  it  cant,  under  such  circumstances,  to  apply  to  some  cAber 
remedy  to  save  the  Uves  of  valuable  citizens  ?  A  law  was  to  be  judged  by  its  good 
or  bad  consequences.  The  gentleman  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  ex^ 
diency,  and  much  opposed  to  men's  standing  on  abstract  rights.  Test  this  UHJtsiiis 
by  his  own  principles.  Had  more  good  or  more  evil  flowed  from  the  enactment  of 
the  Sutute  ?  And  was  more  good  or  more  evil  likely  to  follow  the  aecoriog  it  by  a 
constitutional  provision  ?  That  good  had  been  produced  bj  the  law,  be  but  heard 
none  deny.  And  where  would  be  the  evil  of  the  constitutional  provinoo.'  A  boir- 
blooded  young  man  would  not  be  able  to  challenge  his  adversary  (often  his  bosom 
friend)  to  the  field. 

Mr.  N.  said,  he  was  as  proud  of  the  chivahrous  feelings  of  Virginia,  as  any  of  htr 
sons :  but  he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  displayed  in  such  a  field. 

But  was  there  no  other  case  *^  singled  out?"  Had' not  the  Convention  deprived 
Clergymen  of  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  ?  Was  not  that  case  quite  as  peculiar  as  this? 
They  would  exclude  Clergymen,  because  they  followed  a  calling  for  which  aD  mso 
felt  or  professed  to  feel  some  respect,  and  yet  it  was  all  cant  and  ranaticism  to  ezchids 
from  the  same  seat  the  duellist  who  had  shed,  or  sought  to  shed,  the  blood  of  his  fet- 
low-man.  He  thought  that  when  the  good  and  bad  consequences  of  any  measme 
were  weighed,  and  the  good  was  found  to  preponderate,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  per- 
manent. The  people  he  was  confident  desired  the  disqualification  to  continue :  and 
as  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stanard  accomplished  all  the  object  he  liad  had  in  view,  be 
was  content  to  waive  his  own  amendment,  and  should  vote  for  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Spottsvlvania. 

Mr.  Leign  said,  that  he  understood  the  question  at  present  to  be  as  to  the  preferenee 
between  the  resolution  with,  and  without,  the  amendment  He  preferred  the  reeofa- 
tion  with  the  amendment,  and  he  should  vote  accordingly.  If  afterward  the  House 
chose  to  strike  out  the  whole,  except  the  amnesty,  it  would  be  competent  for  then 
to  do  so. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  sffir- 
mative,  without  a  count. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Lei^h  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  resolution  as  amended,  retaining  only  thmk 
portion  of  it  which  related  to  an  amnesty. 

The  reason  for  this  motion,  he  said,  he  had  already  assigned,  and  the  gentlfr— n 
from  Charlotte  much  better  than  himself,  and  therefore  he  should  not  Uoolde  tbe 
House  with  any  remarks  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Naylor  demanded  that  Uie  question  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  it  was  s» 
ordered. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  said,  that  he  should  not  enter  into  the  discussion,  hot  ^ik 
risen  merely  to  assign  the  reasons  why  he  should  vote  against  striking  out.     He  f 
no  wish  to  visit  with  punishment  Oils  class  of  evil-doers  more  than  others,  (and  b 
of  the  arguments  against  the  resolution  had  been  groimded  on  such  an  idea,}  bat  ] 
supported  the  measure  as  a  means  of  prevention.     He  considered  it  as  the  best 
ventive  of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  crimes  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Venable  desired  the  question  to  be  divided,  so  as  first  to  be  taken  on  so  pb 
of  the  resolution  as  had  no  relation  to  the  test  oath,  separately,  and  then  on  the  < 
wliich  prescribed  such  oath. 

Tlie  question  was  so  divided,  accordingly;  and  being  put,  first,  on  the  former  «»• 
tion  of  the  resolution, 

Mr.  Cabell  moved  on  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  subject 
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Mr.  Leigli  enqmred,  if  the  gentleman  wished  the  amnesty  to  be  inclmled  in  hie 
notion? 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  he  was  fully  persuaded  the  object  of  the  ffentleroan  from  Chester- 
field was  unattainable,  and  that  the  attempt  to  attain  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time. 
But  as  it  was  now  suggested  to  him  by  a  friend,  that  the  motion  he  had  made  was 
exposed  to  the  same  objection,  and  was  likely  only  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House, 
he  would  consent  to  withdraw  it.    And  he  withdrew  it  accordingly. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then  calledon  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  viz :  to 
strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  preceded  the  oath,  and  they  stood  as 
follows:  ^ 

Avn—yitasn.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Drom- 
gooie,  Goode,  Manhall,  Clopton,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Beime,  Miller,  Mason  of  South- 
ampton, Claiborne,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Holladay,  Mason  of  Freder- 
ick, Campbell  of  Washington,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Cloyd,  Mathews, 
Duncan,  Sommers,  Morgan,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Pren- 
tis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Gordon,  Th<Hnp- 
8on,  Massie,  Bates,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 45. 

JVoe»— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President^  Brodnax,  Alexander,  Ty^^r,  Nicholas,  Ander- 
son, Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Moore,  Smith,  Baxter,  Trezvant,  Urqu- 
hart,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke, 
Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Byars,  Chapman, 
Oglesby,  Laidley,  See,  Doddridge,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Scott,  Claytor,  Saun- 
ders, Stuart,  Pleasants,  Nede,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Upshui^~4d. 
So  the  House  refiised  to  strike  out. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out  the  last  clause,  referring  to  the  oath. 
Mr.  Stuart  said,  that  this  had  been  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  getting  at  the 
ftct;  it  was  an  invidious  task  (and  so  invidious  that  none  would  attempt  it,)  to  stand 
up  in  the  Assembly  and  oppose  a  man's  admission  to  a  seat,  by  offering  to  prove  that 
he  had  fought  a  duel,  and  thus  deprive  of  his  seat  an  individual  whom  the  people  of 
hJB  district liad  elected  and  returned  to  the  Legislature :  an  oath  was  the  only  expe- 
dient that  remained. 

Mr.  Venable  said,  he  had  a  decided  objection  to  excluding  any  man  upon  his  own 
oath. 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  that  with  every  feeling  of  respect  toward  the  gentleman  firom  Pa- 
trick, he  should  be  opposed  to  this  part  of  his  resolution.  He  was  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  Legislature,  acting  as  it  would  in  obedience  to  public  sentiment.  A  Ust 
oath,  of  all  measures  upon  the  earth,  was  most  objectionable  in  his  view.  He  could 
not  endure  the  thought,  that  a  free  man,  whom  his  countrymen  had  elected  to  a  dis- 
tinguished office,  should  be  subjected  to  a  worse  than  inquisitorial  torture  to  oblige 
him  to  bear  witness  a^rainst  himself.  He  believed  that  the  objection  of  his  friend  frt»m 
Patriok  would  be  attained  as  matters  now  stood.  Public  sentiment  was  fast  coming 
into  opposition  to  the  practice,  and  he  would  not  attempt  to  accelerate  it  by  any  con- 
atitational  provision  like  this. 

He  now  renewed  his  motion  for  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  resolution  and 
amendments. 

Mr.  Stanard  opposed  the  motion  to  postpone,  which  he  said  rested  on  incongruous 
propositions,  viz :  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  prescribe  the  oath  as 
they  had  done — and  that  it  was  worse  than  inquisitorial  torture  to  require  any  such 
oath.  The  measure  was  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  because  the  Legislature  already 
possessed  full  power,  and  because  it  had  exerted  that  power  to  inflict  a  worse  than  in- 

aoisitorial  torture  on  free  citizens !  What  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  the  gen- 
eman's  motion  ?  to  cut  off,  with  the  rest  of  the  resolution,  that  clause  which  con- 
laiAed  tbe  amnesty  for  past  offences,  and  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
exert  its  authority  in  the  most  injurious  and  penal  manner  possible :  to  empower  the 
Leffislature  to  dimanchise  men  not  only  for  this  offence,  but  for  any  other  offences 
incMJfinitely.  He  said  to  those  who  were  from  the  lower  country,  will  you  vote  for 
such  a  consequence  as  this  ?  He  said  to  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  at  all  by  the  Legislature,  will  you  thus  jgive  a  carle  blanche  to  the  Legislature  to 
act  its  pleasure  ?  He  said  to  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  law,  are  you  willing  to 
leare  the  security  of  that  law  to  the  capricious  determination  of  the  question  as  to  its 
ooaatitationality  ?  He  thought  that  every  class  of  persons  in  the  Convention  should 
conear  with  one  voice  to  reject  the  motion  to  postpone. 

Mr.  Stuart  had  one  remark  to  address  to  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  law,  but 
had  TOted  to  strike  out  the  constitutional  provision.  They  did  not  as  ^et  know  whe- 
ther they  were  to  have  an  entirely  new  Constitution,  or  only  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion ^th  some  new  amendments. 

If  the  existing  Constitution  was  in  no  shape  to  continue,  where  would  the  Legis- 
lature get  the  power  to  pass  any  such  law  ?  The  law  itself  must  go  down.  As  it 
now  exMtad,  it  rested  on  the  general  power  given  by  the  existing  Constitution  to  the 
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Legislature,  to  prescribe  the  qualificatioii  of  its  own  membeiB;  and  if  tbej  «"^f^ 
that  ground  prescribe  one  oath,  they  might  nrescribe  twenty  :  the  resolnUon  propowd 
to  give  them  power  to  prescribe  this  one  only.  j  j     •  j  j  v-  j 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  indefinite  postponement,  and  decided  by  ayet  and 
noes  as  follows : 


Leigh  < 

Morris, , ,         °     '       -  ,  „-  cvr 

Cabell,  Mpxtin,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie  and  Bates— ^.        ^  , ,  ^    ,        ^^ 

JNoM— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chet- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Alexander,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Andeiaoo,  CoffiMB, 
Harrison,  WiUiamson,  Baldwin,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mason  of  SouihasM- 
ton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fhzhi^^ 
Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Geom, 
M'MiUan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Ogk%, 
Laidley,  See,  Doddridge,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Colpeper,  Soott, 
Green,  Tazewell,  Prenlis,  Grigsby,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Neaie,  Boss^ 
Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 66. 

So  «he  Ilouse  reiused  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  nnifaaAiai 
and  amendment. 

The  question  was  now  about  to  be  put  on  striking  out  the  last  clause  preociibaif  tin 
test  oath,  when  ^ 

Mr.  Stuart  expressed  his  willingness  to  withdraw  it,  with  consent ;  but  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge and  others  objecting, 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out,  and  decided  by  ayee  and  noes  as  fel- 
lows: 

^j/e*— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Atximaz, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Clopton,  Baldwm,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Beirne,  Snuth, 
Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  l^igb  of 
Halifax,  Lovan,  Venable,  Madison,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Campbell  <^  WasihingtoiL 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Cloyd,  Duncan,  Summers,  jVfor^an,  Campbell  <■ 
Brooke,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Gngsby,  Campbdl 
of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Maasie,  Bates, 
Neale,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 53. 

JS'oes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Anderson,  Coffins, 
Harrison,  Williamson,  Moore,  Baxter,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  H<nihr 
son,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M*MiUaB, 
Byars,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Laidley,  See,  Doddridge,  Wilson,  Soott,  Qajter, 
Saunders,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Rose,  Coalter  and  Joynes — 40. 

So  the  clause  was  stricken  out. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as  amended,  and  decided 
by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

./^y€5— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  CWs- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Alexander,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson,  CoffiDBB, 
Williamson,  Baldwin,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mason  of  SouthampCoa,  Tres- 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitshngi^ 
Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  rendletoo,  Oeor;fa, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  C3oyif,  Cba|r 
man,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Doddridge,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour 
of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Gh-igsby,  Ciaytor,  Saonden, 
Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thonipson,  Massie,  Neale,  Rose,  Coahsr,  Joyaes,  Bnyly^ 
Upshur  and  Perrin — 7J . 

JVow— Messrs.  Dromgoole,  Goode,  Mamhall,  Harrison,  Johnson,  WCot,  Miller, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Roane,  Mathews,! 
See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin  i     '  " 

So  the  Convention  agreed  to  the  resolution  in  the  following  fiwm : 

"  Resolvcdj  That  the  Xegislature  shall  have  power  to  declare  by  law,  that  no  fsr> 
son  shall  be  capable  of  holding  or  bein^  elected  to  any  post  of  pront,  trosl,  or  i 
ment,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Government  of  this  ConrnKUiwealtli,      " 
hereafter  fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge,  to  fight  a  duel,  the  pcol_ 

of  which  may  or  might  be  the  death  of  tlie  challenger  or  challenged,  or  i 

second  to  eitlier  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  who  aUHi 
be  knowingly  the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance.  But,  no  poson  whrnSL  be 
so  disqualified  by  reason  of  his  havmg  heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  miLSj|ilii 
such  challenge,  or  been  second  in  such  duel,  or  been  the  bearer  of  soch  cfaallaa«»« 
acceptance."  " 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  now  moved  for  the  consideration  of  the  ibUownur  f«a* 
mtion,  sometime  since  ofierod  by  him,  and  laid  upon  the  Uble ; 
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"  Whereas  repnbKoan  institutions  and  the  blessings  of  free  Government  originate 
ui,  and  most  always  depend  upon  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  com- 
munis :  And  whereas,  neither  intelligence  nor  virtue  can  be  maintained  or  promo- 
ted  in  anjr  community  without  education,  it  shall  always  be  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  Commonwealth  to  patronize  and  encourage  such  a  system  of  education, 
or  such  conmion  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  as  will  in  their  wisdom  be  deemed 
to  be  most  conducive  to  secure  to  the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth  such  an  educa- 
tion as  may  most  promote  the  public  good." 

The  question  being  put  on  considering  the  resolution,  the  House  refused  to  con- 
sider it 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tajlor  of  Chesterfield,  the  House  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  having  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  fifth  resolution, 
that  came  up  first  in  order  for  consideration. 
The  fifth  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  reads  as  follows : 
"  Resolvedf  That  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  created  or  granted,  and  no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  uncUr  the  United  States^  or  under  any  King,  Prince,  or 
Foreign  State,  shall  hold  any  ofiice  under  this  State." 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  proposed  to  strike  out  ths  words 
^  under  the  United  States,  or." 

Mr.  Randolph,  (who  had  not  been  present  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  when  this 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  having  been  confined  by  indisposition,)  now  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  opposition  to  its  adoption : 

Mr.  President, — It  would  be  better  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
whole  of  it,  than  to  take  out  of  it  tlie  only  words  that  have  any  efficacy  at  ^I.  Who 
expects  that  we  are  ever  to  have  titles  ot  nobihty  in  this  country  ?  Nobody.  I  have 
no  objection,  however,  to  retaining  that  clause,  if  it  pleases  any  body.  Whoever  ap- 
prehended the  granting  of  offices  of  honor  and  profit  to  our  citizens  by  foreign  States 
and  Princes?  Sir,  they  have  beggars  enough  to  provide  for  at  home.  These  words, 
which  the  Committee  propose  to  strike  out,  are  tne  only  part  of  the  resolution  which 
^^rd  against  any  real  danger :  and  they  do  look  to  an  obvious — a  great — an  impend- 
ing— an  immediate  danger.  Against  this,  we  will  not  provide  :  oh  no :  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary! And  yet  this  is  a  case  that  will  happen,  and  must  happen.  But  against  the 
other  case,  we  will  provide  most  gravely.  Sir,  there  is  a  farcical  solemnity  about  all  this, 
which  is  truly  amusing.  We  are  to  amend  tlie  paragraph  by  striking  from  it  the  only 
words  that  have  any  real  operation  whatever,  and  which  apply  to  a  danger  that  is  imme- 
diate, and  that  must  and  will  occur.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  that  the  king's 
chaff  is  better  than  other  men's  corn  :  and  it  would  never  be  better  applied,  than  to 
the  preference  which  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  give  to  offices  held  under  the 
United  States  Government,  to  those  under  tlie  Government  of  Virginia.  We  learn 
in  that  book,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  and  of  all  truth,  that  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters — tliat  a  man  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Sir,  no  more  can  a 
ftithful  servant  of  this  Commonwealth  be  an  officer  under  the  United  States  at  the 
same  time — and  under  the  same  circumstances.  A  man  can't  have  two  countries  at 
once.  And  under  that  lies  an  important  truth.  What  has  been  so  long  the  dispute 
between  the  Irish  people  and  the'  English  Government  ?  The  Irishman  feels  that  he 
can  have  but  one  country  :  but  the  Knglishman  tries  to  convince  him  that  he  can  have 
two ;  and  that  he  owes  a  higher  allegiance  to  that  country  in  which  he  was  not  born 
than  to  that  in  which  he  was  bom  and  brought  up.  And  until  the  Englishman  can 
convince  him  of  this,  they  must  go  on  disputing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  or  until 
the  dispute  is  cut  short  by  the  sabre  or  the  bayonet.  Sir,  I  am  against  the  whole  reso- 
lution. This  subject  was  wisely  taken  up  by  Virginia  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  she  passed  laws  at  once,  to  prevent  an  amalgamation 
pf  the  offices  under  the  General  and  State  Governments.  1  hope  we  shall  have  the 
ayes  and  noes  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Leiah  said,  that  there  was  an  existinc^  statute  which  went  to  disqualify  all  per- 
sons who  held  office  under  the  General  Government,  incompatible  in  their  nature 
with  those  under  the  State.  But  there  was  one  exception  to  this  remark.  A  person 
'  liolding  a  commission  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  disqualified  by  serving  as  a  Repre- 
tentative  in  Congress.  Yet  these  two  were  not,  in  his  judgment,  at  all  incompatible. 
A  place  in  Congress  was  held  to  be  an  office  under  the  General  Government,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  interpretation  of  the  statute  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  had 
been  so  held  at  idl  times.  Every  militia  officer  held  an  office  under  the  Common- 
wealth—ought he  to  be  disqualified  for  serving  as  such  by  holding  an  office  under  the 
United  States  ?  The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  was  to  preserve  the  statute  as  it  now  stood,  and  not  by  the  Constitu- 
fion  to  go  beyond  the  statutory  provision  in  some  parts  of  it;  and  to  fall  short  of  it  in 
others.    The  Legislature  would  still  have  power  to  prohibit  the  holding  of  offices  un- 
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der  boCfa  GoTemmentB  00  far  ts  was  necessary  and  proper.  Bat  if  any  fears  wi  a  Mp^ 
prehended  on  that  subject,  a 'farther  amendment  could  be  added  to  the  leaotaHJoayand  it 
should  have  his  support,  provided  it  did  not  introduce  a  provision  equiTslent  to^ni  bow 

Eropoeed  to  be  stricken  out :  it  ought  not  to  prevent  citizens,  who  held  offices  itlna- 
le  to  the  Commonwealth^  firom  being  elected  as  members  of  Congress.  The  estate 
contained  a  provision,  which  prohibited  office  in  the  State,  to  any  who  recmvcd  mj 
emolument  under  the  General  Government.  Now,  if  that  was  to  be  interpreted  1^ 
cording  to  the  letter,  he  should  be  obli^d  to  oppose  it  in  toto :  fin*,  then,  a  caneiilcr, 
who  was  employed  to  do  a  job  of  work  on  the  court  room,  occupied  by  a  Fedenl 
Court,  and  who  received  pay  for  his  work,  must  be  disqualified  from  all  office  cf 
honour  or  profit,  under  Virginia.  This  evil,  to  be  sure,  was  avoided  br  the  prenfl- 
.  .    ..'       i...      .  vi        ,.   ,.1         ......  Vtosuchi  *      ■ 


ing  construction  of  the  statute,  which  applied  the  prohibition  only  t 

statedly  to  receive  emolument  under  the  Federal  Crovemment.    Mr.  L.  condoded  1 

obaervmff,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  and  was  at  present  in ' 

defined  me  proper  limit :  and  he  was  not  for  altering  that  limit,  by  a  c — 

provision. 

Mr.  Randolph  again  rose.  Sir,  I  believe  that  there  is  an  adjudged  case :  I  wtkr  to 
the  case  of  Blount,  where  it  is  determined  that  a  member  of  Congress  is  mtA  an  ef- 
Acer  of Ihe  United  States.  I  certainly  never  so  understood,  or  so  considered  the  sta- 
tion of  a  member  of  Congress.  He  did  not  receive  his  commission  from  the  United 
States.  If,  indeed,  he  were  appointed  by  the  United  States,  then  he  would  be  a 
United  States*  officer. 

Mr.  R.  said,  that  his  objection  to  agreeing  to  this  amendment  was,  that  ft  wa 
negative  pregnant :  it  contained  a  very  strong  intimation  that  there  ought  BOt  to  be 
such  a  provision  made  by  law.  If  it  had  not  been  attempted  in  the  fint  w-*gK^ 
to  raise  this  banner  against  Federal  encroachment,  it  would  have  been  «ae  tbingz 
if  the  question  had  been  untouched,  unmooted,  undisturbed :  but  wheo  the  attempt 
to  raise  the  banner  had  been  made,  and  it  was  then  struck  down  by  the  net  of 
this  Convention,  the  case  became  totally  different :  it  was  put  on  a  difeent  Iboi  en- 
tirely. Would  any  man  say  that  the  anti-duelling  law,  tor  example,  Stood  on  tlie 
same  footing,  since  the  clause  in  the  Con^tution  prescribing  the  oaOi  had  bssft 
stricken  out,  that  it  stood  on  before  the  attempt  was  made  to  insert  that  danse  ?  Al 
persons  must  feel  that  it  did  not.  As  to  any  farther  amendment,  Mr.  R.  said,  he  had 
come  to  the  Convention  with  two  fixed  determinations  in  his  mind:  the  one  had  V- 


to  make  no  propositions  at  all  during  its  sitting ;  and  to  this,  with  the  bieesing  of  God, 
he  hoped  to  adhere :  the  other  had  been,  not  to  open  his  lips  save  to  answer  when  fate 
name  should  be  called :  to  this  resolution  he  had  not  had  the  fortitude  to  adhere.  He 
wished  he  had. 

Mr.  Stanard  now  went  into  a  very  extended  explanation  and  recapitolatioB  of  «B 
that  had  been  urged  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  this  subject,  and  which  aecoonted 
for  the  amendment  which  the  Committee  had  recommended. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield  said,  that  at  a  proper  time  he  should  move  to  iaseft  W 
way  of  amendment  to  the  resolution,  the  act  or  Assembly  on  this  subject  fwhidi  he 
had  offered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.^ 

Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  he  had  said,  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  any  prapoaitioii 
by  which  the  offices  of  the  two  Gk>vernmentB  were  properly  separated.  But  tLe^eai- 
tleman  firom  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer,}  had  said  that  where  no  qualificatioiis  lbr<&o« 
were  required  by  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  require  anr— Nbw^, 
^is  was  a  position  he  had  never  heard  taken  before  in  the  whole  course  of  Ks  lil^ 
He  had  never  heard  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  do  so,  so  much  as  qaestioiicd  be- 
fore. It  had,  indeed,  been  contended,  that  where  the  Constitution  did  lay  down  c«r* 
tain  qualifications,  the  Legislature  might  not  extend  those  qualifications,  on  the  »». 
ciple  XhAiexclvsw  umus  est  admissw  aJUerius.  But  it  seemed  to  htm  that  the  eeMle. 
man  s  principle  was  irreconcileable  with  the  very  notion  of  State  GoveraflMBt. 
Where  a  Government  exists  by  enumerated  powers,  then  undoubtedly  it  was  m  tte 
gentleman  stated.  But  where  the  Constitution  only  interdicted  and  did 
merate  the  powers  of  the  Government,  then  the  Government  miffht  do  wha!» 
Constitution  did  not  forbid.  This  was  the  distincUon  betweenlSe  Fedeiel  t 
State  Governments.  Mr.  L.  said  he  had  no  fears  that  the  genUeman  ftom  !»„« 
ever  could  prevail,  and  therefore,  he  was  for  strikmg  out  the  clause  and  leaving  I 
LeMslature  to  act  hs  it  might  see  proper  in  the  case.  He  desired  to  leave  the  rtati 
m  foil  force:  possibly  it  mi^ht  be  somewhat  modified;  but  he  would  leave  tkMt 
wholly  tothe  Legislature.  He  was  content  with  the  statute  as  it  stood  and  was  mmr 
interpreted.  There  was  one  objection  to  the  amendment.  If  the  prepontioQ  Ittd 
S!u^!S!*fK  f''''^  ^  •^ck^n  out  by  the  Convention,  it  m^t  poa2^  be  mmm. 
2?!^**^IS\^^*'^",'?*^  "^  P^**"  to  pass  such  an  UrbS  ^thtTiriflMs*  te 
£.JS;?  ^^u^  ^^".■'^•^  "**^  *  "?^  o*"  the  act.  This  statute  sCoodontltoflHM 
footing  with  others.    U  was  andent  Site  date:  and  had  bsen  mSST  5^178^^ 
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BOW  the  seTand  laws  on  the  sohjeet  were  embodied  in  one  statnta.  Mr.  L.  aaid  he 
was  for  atriking  oot  the  words  as  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  leav- 
ing the  power  of  the  Legislature  unimpaired.  He  would  not  consent  to  say  that  the 
Legislature  had  no  powers  but  such  as  were  expressly  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution : 
he  believed  on  the  contrary  that  they  possessed  all  powers  that  were  not  forbidden. 

Mr.  Bifercer  said,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicatitt^  the  opinion  he  had  advanced  when  another  topic  had  been  under  discussion* 
His  opinion  was,  that  where  the  Constitution  laid  down  any  qualification  for  office, 
the  Legislature  had  n^  power  to  superadd  to  those  qualifications;  and  when  the  Con- 
stitntion  required  none,  the  Legislature  had  no  right  ta  require  any.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  opposite  position  were  too  alarming,  and  the  extent  of  the  principle 
too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

Mr.  CcNilter  said,  he  should  vote  for  the  Committee's  amendment.  He  had  not 
diffi»red  in  opinion  from  the  gentleman  firom  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph :)  he  wished  to 
aee  some  substantial  clause  inserted  in  the  place  of  that  which  the  Committee  pro- 
posed to  strike  out :  and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  striking  out  the  present  wordsy 
m  the  hope  that  better  would  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  he  wished  to  amend  the  reeolution  by  adding  to  it  a  clause 
declaring  that  no  person  holding  any  office  of  emolument  under  the  General  €k>vem- 
ment,  should,  at  me  same  time,  hoki  any  office  of  emolument  under  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Fitzhugn,  believing  the  discussion  to  be  only  a  waste  of  time,  moved  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  resolution  and  amendment. 

The  motion  prevailed  by  a  large  majority. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  to  the  fifth  resolution  itself,  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to  the  report  itself,  and  took  up  its  resolutions 
seriatim. 

The  first  resolution  was  read  as  follows : 

^*  ReMi^)ed^  as  the  opinion  of  this  Committee^  That  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
ought  to  be  BO  amended  as  to  provide  a  mode  in  which  future  amendments  shall  be 
made  therein." 

Mr.  Randolph  addressed  the  Convention  in  opposition  to  its  adoption : 

Mr.  President — ^I  shall  vote  against  this  resolution :  and  I  will  state  as  succinctly  ai 
I  can,  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  believe  that  they  will,  in  substance,  be  found  in  a 
very  old  book,  and  conveyed  in  these  words  "  sufficient  unto  the  day,  is  the  evil 
thereof."  Sir,  I  have  remarked  since  the  commencement  of  our  deliberations — and 
with  no  small  surprise — a  very  great  anxiety  to  provide  for  futurity.  Gentlemen,  for 
example,  are  not  content  with  any  present  discussion  of  the  Constitution,  unless  we 
wiU  consent  to  prescribe  for  all  time  hereafter.  I  had  always  thought  him  the  most 
skilful  physician,  who,  when  called  to  a  patient,  relieved  him  of  the  existing  malady, 
without  undertaking  to  prescribe  for  such  as  he  might  by  poesibilitv  endure  mereafter. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  R.  what  is  the  amount  ^f  this  provision  ?  It  is  either  mischievous,  or 
it  is  nugatory.  I  do  not  know  a  greater  calamity  that  can  happen  to  any  nation,  than 
havingthe  ^undations  of  its  Government  unsettled. 

Dr.Tranklin,  who,  in  shrewdness,  especially  in  all  that  related  to  domestic  life,  was 
never  excelled,  used  to  say,  that  two  movings  were  equal  to  one  fire.  So  to  any  peo- 
ple, two  Constitutions  are  worse  than  a  fire.  And  gentiemen,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
that  this  besetting  sin  of  Republican  Governments,  this  refrum  novarum  lubidOf  (to 
use  a  very  homely  phrase,  but  one  that  comes  pat  to  the  purpose,)  this  maggot  of  in- 
novation, would  cease  to  bite,  are  here  gravely  making  provision,  that  this  Constitu- 
tion, which  we  should  consider  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body  politic,  may 
itself  be  amended  or  modified  at  any  future  time.  Sir,  I  am  against  any  such  pro- 
vision. I  should  as  soon  tiiink  of  introducing  into  a  marriage  contract  a  provision 
fi>r  divorce ;  and  thus  poisoning  the  greatest  blessinff  of  mankind  at  its  very  source— 
at  its  fountain  head.  He  has  seen  litUe,  and  has  reflected  less,  who  does  not  know 
that "  necessity"  is  the  great,  powerful,  governmg  principle  of  affiurs  here.  Sir,  I  am 
Bot  going  into  that  qu^ition  which  puzzled  Pandoemomum,  the  question  of  liberty 
and  necessity. 

"  Free  will,  fix*d  fiito,  foreknowledge,  abaolate  ;'* 

bat,  I  do  contend,  that  necessity  is  one  principal  instrument  of  all  the  good  that  man 
enjoys. 

The  happiness  of  the  connulual  union  itself  depends  greatiy  on  necessity ;  and 
when  yon  touch  this,  you  touch  the  arch,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  on  which  the 
happiness  and  weU-bemg  of  society  is  founded. 

Look  at  the  relation  <?  master  and  slave ;  (that  opprobiiam,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
geiHlemeB,  to  all  civilised  sooieiy  and  all  firee  Goremment.)  Sir,  there  are  few  sitnar 
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^ni  in  life  where  friendships  so  strong  and  so  lasting  are  formed,  as  in  that  y^fb- 
lation.  The  slave  knows  that  he  is  bound,  indissolubly,  to  his  master,  and  moA  from 
necessity,  remain  always  under  his  controul.  The  master  knows  that  he  is  boond  to 
maintain  and  provide  for  his  slave  so  long  as  he  retains  him  in  his  possessioa.  knd 
each  party  accommodates  himself  to  his  situation.  1  have  seen  the  diasolutm  of 
many  friendships,  such,  at  least,  as  were  so  called ;  but  I  have  seen  that  of  naileK 
and  slave  endure  so  long  as  there  remained  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  master  te 
which'the  slave  could  cleave.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  this  provision  in  the  Con- 
Btitution?  Where  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Sir,  what  are  we  about?  Have  we  not  been  un- 
doing what  the  wiser  heads— I  must  be  permitted  to  say  so— yes,  Sir,  what  the  wiser 
hea£  of  our  ancestors  did  more  than  half  a  century  ago  ?  Can  any  one  believe  that 
we,  by  any  amendments  of  ours— by  any  of  our  scribbling  on  that  parchment— by 
any  amulet — any  legerdemain — charm — abracadabra — of  ours,  can  prevent  our  sons 
from  doing  the  same  thing  ?  that  is,  from  doing  as  they  please,  just  as  we  are  doing 
as  we  please  ?  It  is  impossible.  Who  can  bind  posterity  ?  When  I  hear  gentlemen 
talk  or  making  a  Constitution  "for  all  time"— and  introducing  provisions  into  k, 
"  for  all  time" — and  yet  see  men  here,  that  are  older  than  the  Constitution  we  are 
about  to  destroy— (I  am  older  myself  than  the  present  Constitution— it  was  e«tal£ahed 
when  I  was  a  boy)— it  reminds  me  of  the  truces  and  the  peaces  in  Europe.  They 
always  begin,  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,"  and  go  on  to 
declare, "  there  shall  be  perfect  and  perpetual  peace  and  unity  between  the  snbiects 
of  such  and  such  potentates,  for  all  time  to  come" — and,  in  leas  than  seven  yeais, 
they  are  at  war  again. 

Sir,  I  am  not  a  prophet  or  a  seer ;  but  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  your  new  Con- 
stitution, if  it  shall  be  adopted— does  not  last  twenty  years.  And  so  confident  am  I 
in  this  opinion,  that  if  it  were  a  proper  subject  for  betting,  and  I  was  a  sportujg'  cha- 
racter, I  believe  I  would  take  ten  against  it. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  endeavouring — (God  forbid  that  I  sboold  insinumiey 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  any  here) — as  if  we  were  endeavourine  to  cormpt  the 
people  at  the  fountain  head.  Sir,  the  great  opprobrium  of  popular  Govemment,  is 
its  instability.  It  was  this  which  made  the  people  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  stock  dinr 
with  such  pertinacity  to  an  independent  Judiciary,  as  the  only  means  they  could  find 
to  resist  this  vice  of  popular  Governments.  By  such  a  provision  as  this,  we  are  now 
inviting,  and  in  a  manner  prompting  the  people,  to  be  dissatisfied  wiUi  their  Govefn- 
ment.  Sir,  there  is  no  need  of  this.  Dissatisfaction  will  come,  soon  enough.  I  fore- 
tell now,  and  with  a  confidence  surpassed  by  none  I  ever  felt  on  any  occasion,  that 
those  who  have  been  the  most  anxious  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  V  irgtnia,  and  to 
substitute  in  its  place  this  thing j  will  not  be  more  dissatisfied  now  with  the  result  of 
our  labours,  than  this  new  Constitution  will  very  «hortly  be  opposed  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  I  speak  not  at  random.  I  have  high  authority  for  what  I  say  now 
m  my  eye.  Though  it  was  said  that  the  people  called  for  a  new  state  of  tilings,  yet 
the  gentleman  from  Brooke  himself  (Mr.  Doddridge)  who  came  into  the  Le^ishiive 
Committee  armed  with  an  axe  to  lay  at  the  reot  of  the  tree,  told  the  Convention  that 
he  would  sooner  co  home  and  live  under  the  eld  Constitution  than  adopt  some  of  the 
provisions  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  body.  But  I  am  wandering  finm 
the  point. 

Sir,  I  see  no  wisdom  in  making  this  provision  for  future  changes.  Ton  must  give 
Governments  time  to  operate  on  the  people,  and  give  the  people  time  to  become  gtm- 
dually  assimilated  to  their  institutions.  Almost  any  thing  is  better  than  this  state  of 
perpetual  uncertainty.  A  people  may  have  the  best  form  of  Government  that  the 
wit  of  man  ever  devised  j  and  yet,  from  its  uncertainty  alone,  may,  in  effect,  live  un- 
der the  worst  Government  in  the  world.  Sir,  how  often  must  I  repeat,  that  ehaangt 
is  not  reform.  1  am  willing  that  this  new  Constitution  shall  stand  as  long  as  It  is  pos- 
sible for  it  to  stand,  and  that,  believe  me,  is  a  very  short  time.  Sir,  it  is  vain  to  deny 
it.  They  may  say  what  they  please  about  the  old  Constitution— the  defect  is  not 
there.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  the  old  edifice,  neither  in  the  design  nor  the  elevatkm : 
it  is  in  the  material — it  is  in  the  people  of  Virginia.  To  my  knowledge  that  people  are 
changed  fhim  what  they  have  been.  The  four  hundred  men  who  went  out  to  David 
were  in  debt.  The  partizans  of  Cffisar  were  in  debt.  The  fellow-labourers  of  CataUae 
were  in  debt.  And  I  defy  you  to  shew  me  a  desperately  indebted  people  any  where, 
who  can  bear  a  regular  sober  Government.  I  throw  the  challenge  to  aU  whohear  me. 
I  say  that  the  character  of  the  good  old  Virginia  planter — the  man  who  owned  from 
five  to  twenty  slaves,  or  less,  who  lived  by  hard  work,  and  who  paid  his  debts,  ii 
passed  away.  A  new  order  of  things  is  come.  The  period  has  arrived  of  living  by 
one's  wits — of  living  by  contracting  debts  that  one  cannot  pay — and  above  all,  «  liv- 
ing by  ofiice-huntin^.  Sir,  what  &  we  see }  Bankrupts — ^branded  bankrupts — givoig 
great  dinners — sending  their  children  to  the  most  expensive  schools — giving  grand 
parties— and  just  as  weU  received  as  any  body  m  society.    I  say,  that  in  aiwh  ft  •tola 
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of  thingB,  the  old  Constitution  was  too  good  for  them,  thej  could  not  bear  it  No, 
Sir,  they  could  not  bear  a  freehold  sufira^  and  a  pro]>erty  representation.  I  have  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  do  the  people  justice — but  I  will  not  flatter  them — ^I  will  not 
pander  to  their  appetite  for  change.  I  will  do  nothing  to  provide  for  change.  I  will 
not  affree  to  any  rule  of  future  apportionment,  or  to  any  provision  for  future  changes 
caUed  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  They  who  love  change — ^who  delight  in 
public  confusion — who  wish  to  feed  the  cauldron  and  make  it  bubble — ^may  vote  if 
thejr  please  for  future  changes.  But  by  what  spell — by  what  formula  are  you  going 
to  bind  the  people  to  all  future  time  ?  Quis  cttstodiet  custodtsf  The  days  of  Lycurgus 
are  gpn^  by,  when  he  could  swear  the  people  not  to  alter  the  Constitution  until  he 
should  return — animo  rum  revertendi.  You  may  make  what  entries  upon  parchment 
you  please.  Give  me  a  Constitution  that  will  last  for  half  a  century — that  is  all  I 
wish  for.  No  Constitution  that  you  can  make  will  last  the  one-half  of  half  a  century. 
Sir,  I  will  stake  any  thin^  short  of  my  salvation,  that  those  who  are  malcontent  now 
will  be  more  malcontent  tnree  years  hence  than  they  are  at  this  day.  I  have  no  fa- 
vour for  this  Constitution.  I  shall  vote  against  its  adoption,  and  I  shall  advise  all  the 
people  of  my  district  to  set  their  faces — aye — and  their  shoulders  against  it.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  it — let  us  not  have  it  with  its  death  warrant  in  its  very  face :  with  the 
fades  hypocratica — the  Sardonic  grin  of  death  upon  its  countenance. 

The  question  was  now  taken  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay- 
lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  McMillan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson, 
Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 25. 

yCoes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson.  M'Coy, 
Meore,  Beime,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Kandolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Griffffs,  Pendleton,  George,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin, 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter  and  Perrin — 68. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected,  and  the  Convention  determined  that  the  new  Con- 
stitution should  contain  in  itself  no  provision  for  future  amendments. 

The  fifth  having  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  second  and  third  resolutions  were  also  read. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  as  follows : 

*<  Resdvcdf  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  ought  to  be  held  lacred, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 

The  sixth  was  laid  on  the  table,  being  superceded  by  one  of  like  character  already 
adopted. 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  observed,  that  the  labours  of  the  Conxentum  tkusfar  compUied, 
he  should  offer  a  resolution  authorising  the  Select  Committee  to  have  printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  all  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  it  was  a^eed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President, 
that  when  the  House  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  on  Saturday  next  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Mason  of  Southampton,  moved  the  following  : 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  Select  Committee,  raised  to  prepare  and  report  a  new  Consti- 
tution, or  amendments  to  the  existing  one,  &c.  be  instructed  to  report  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  amongst  the  several 
counties,  boroughs,  and  election  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  conformably  to  the 
resolutions  to  them  referred.'* 

A  desultory  conversation  arose  on  this  motion,  in  which  Messrs.  Mason,  Hender- 
son, M'Coy,  Gordon,  Brodnax,  Stanard,  Marshall,  Naylor  and- Claiborne  took  part, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  House  then  adjourned  to  Saturday,  11  o'clock. 
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SATURDAY,  Jajtoabt  2,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Bot.  M». 
Douglass  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  President,  conceiving  that  nothing  of  importance  was  hkely  to  be  dene  vntil 
the  Committee  should  report,  forbore  to  call  the  House  to  order :  but  the  meihca 
having  waited  for  a  consioenible  time, 

Mr.  Summers  suggested,  that  the  Select  Committee  had  not  probacy  made  up  tbcu 
report,  and  that  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  wait  fiw  them.  But  he  enqmicd, 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  an  order  for  that  report  to  be  printed  as  mob 
as  it  was  prepared. 

On  potting  the  question  for  printing,  it  was  agreed  to  without  oppontMU. 

Mr.  Campbell  or  Brooke  suggested  also,  whether  the  door-keepeia  bad  sot  better 
carry  around  to  the  members  Uie  report  as  soon  as  it  was  printedr--and  the  Chair  i»- 
plied,  that  that  would  be  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Convention  then  aiyoumed. 


MONDAY,  Jahuary  4,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  a^d  was  opened  with  pimyer  by  the  B«r.  Mr. 
Courtney  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Madison,  from  the  Select  Committee,  made  the  following  report: 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  the  several  resolutions  of  the  ConveatioB  wen 
referred,  with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  either  a  new  ConstitntieD,  or  amemd- 
ments  to  the  existing  Constitution,  and  to  report  an  apportionment  of  ths  npriHisi 
tation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  among  tne  several  coantie|i,  cmm^  bo- 
roughs and  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  conformably  with  the  resohitxim  to  tksai 
referred,  respectfully  report  the  following  form  of  an  amended  ConstitoetioB : 

Whereas  the  Delegates  and  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Viigiaia,  m 
Convention  assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  m  the  year  of  our  £oid  eoe 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six:  Reciting  and  declaring,  that  wb rasas, 
George  the  third.  King  of  Great  Britain  and  IrelaniH  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  befim 
that  time  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  Government  of  Vir- 
ffinia,  had  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  same  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  ^lanuy, 
by  putting  his  negative  on  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  neceanry  ibr  tiia  finbhi 
good ;  by  denying  his  Governors  permission  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  aud  ptmmmg 
uiportance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  tor  his  assent,  and  when  so  sBspea^d 
neglecting  to  attend  to  them  for  many  years ;  by  refusing  to  paM  oertaiu  oAer  !■«■, 
unless  the  persons  to  be  benefitted  by  them  would  relinauish  the  inestiMsble  ligki  of 
representation  in  the  Legislature ;  by  dissolving  Legislative  Assemblies  repeStoAy 
and  continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasioiis  of  the  rigkts  «f  Im 
people;  when  dissolved,  by  refusing  to  call  others  for  a  long  space  of  time,  tbmsby 
leaving  the  political  system  without  any  legislative  bead ;  by  endeavoatiBg  i»  pM> 
vent  the  population  of  our  country,  and  ior  that  puipose  obstmctiiig  t^  law  fiv  Ike 
naturalization  of  foreigners ;  by  keeping  among  us,  m  time  of  peaee,  str"""^  ^ 

and  ships  of  war ;  bv  affecting  to  render  the  military  independent  oi  i 
to  the  civil  power ;  by  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  fonigm  jad 
giving  his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legislation,  fer  quartering  kige  I 
armed  troops  among  us,  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  tbs  w<srU,  fcr  na- 
posing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent,  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  th*  tnal 
by  jury,  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offsneea,  te  «■»> 
pending  our  own  Legislatures  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  ] 
late  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  o« 

mg  our  towns,  and  destroying  the  fives  of  our  people ;  by  inciting  ii 

our  fellow  subjects  with  the  allurementB  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation ;  by  ] 
our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  those  very  negroes,  whom  by  an  in' 
of  his  negative  he  had  refbsed  us  pwmission  to  exdude  by  law ;  by  mm^ 

bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  indian  savages,  ^ 

rule  of  warfiure  is  an  undistingubhed  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  oon£tioas  of 
existence ;  by  transporting  a  &rge  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  tbtb  mvA 
of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  then  already  bejgun  with  circumstanoes  of  BnaaJ^y 
and  perfidy  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation ;  by  answering  our  rspcBltd  pt- 
^f^J}"  ^or  redress  with  a  repetition  of  injuries ;  and  finally,  by  abandoning  tlw  bate 
ot  Government,  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  aUegianoe  and  protection :  by  mhmk  se- 
veral acts  ^misrule,  the  Government  of  this  counUy,  as  befbce  exerciMd  — dsi  lbs 
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iider«d  the  premises,  and  viewing  with  great  concern  the  deplorable  condition,  to 
which  this  once  happv  country  would  be  reduced,  unless  some  regular  adequate  mode 
<xr  civil  polity  should  be  speedily  adooted,  and*in  compliance  with  me  recommendation 
of  the  General  Ck>ngTe88,  ordam  and  declare  a  form  of  Crovemment  of  Virginia : 

And  whereas  the  Ueneral  Assembly  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  tenth  day 
<ti  Febmary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentv-nine, 
entitled,  an  act  to  orfi;anize  a  Convention,  did  authorise  and  provide  for  the  election, 
by  the  people,  of  Dele^tes  and  Representatives,  to  meet  and  assemble,  in  Grenerai 
Convention,  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 
in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  to  consider,  discuss  and  propose,  a  new  Constitution,  or  al- 
terations  and  amendments  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  to  be  by  them  ratified  or  rejected : 

We,  therefore,  the  Delegates  and  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia, 
elected  and  in  Convention  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act  oif  Assemb^,  do 
submit  and  propose  to  the  people  the  following  amended  Constitution  and  Form  of 
Government  for  this  Commonwealth,  that  is  to  say : 

I.  The  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  Departments,  shall  be  separate  and 
distinct,  so  that  neither  exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others ; 
nor  shall  any  person  exercise  the  powers  of  more  tnan  one  or  them  at  the  same  time, 
except  that  the  Justices  of  the  County  Courts  shall  be  eligible  to  either  House  of 
Assembly. 

II.  The  Lemslature  shall  be  formed  of  two  distinct  branches,  which  together  shall 
be  a  complete  Legislature,  and  shall  be  called  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

SU.  One  of  these  shall  be  called  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  slmll  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  to  be  chosen  annually,  for  and  by  the  several 
comities,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  Commonwealth ;  whereof  twenty-nine 
DelegtLtea  shall  be  chosen  for  and  by  the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alle- 
cfaany  mountains ;  twenty-four  for  and  by  the  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the 
Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains ;  forty  for  and  by  the  twenty-nine  counties 
lying  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water;  and  thirty-four  for  and  by  the 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  lying  upon  tide-water,  that  is  to  say :  Of  the 
twenty-six  counties  lying  West  or  the  Alleghany,  the  counties  of  Harrison,  Ohio  and 
Washington,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates ;  and  the  counties  of  Brooke,  Cabell, 
Grayson,  Greenbrier,  Giles,  Kanawha,  iSe,  Lewis,  Logan,  Mason,  Monongaha,  Mon- 
roe. Montgoo^ery,  Nichokis,  Pocahontas,  Preston,  Kanoolph,  Russell,  Scott,  Tazewell, 
Tyler,  Wood  and  Wythe,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Of  the  fourteen  counties 
lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Rid^  of  mountains,  the  counties  of  Frede- 
rick^d  Shenandoah  shall  each  elect  three  Delegates ;  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Bo- 
tetourt, Hampshire,  Jefferson,  Rocklngluuu  and  Rockbridge,  shall  each  elect  two  De- 
legatee  ;  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and  Morgan  shall  together  elect  two  Delegates ; 
and  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  l^th.  Hardy  and  Pendleton,  shall  each  elect  one  De- 
legate. Of  the  twenty-nme  counties  lyin^  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  and 
above  tide-water,  the  county  of  Loudoun  Siall  elect  three  Dele^fates ;  the  counties  of 
Albemarle,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Campbell XJulpeper,  Fauquier,  Halifax,  Mecklen- 
burg and  Pittsylvania,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates;  and  the  counties  of  Amelia, 
Amherst,  Brunswick,  Charlotte,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddie,  Fluvanna,  Franklin,  CJooch- 
Jand,  Henry,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Nelson,  Nottoway,  Orange,  Patrick,  Pow- 
hatan and  Prince  Edward,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  And  of  the  counties,  cities, 
towns  and  borouf^,  lying  on  tide-water,  the  counties  of  Accomack  and  Norfolk  shall 
each  elect  two  Delegates;  the  counties  of  Caroline,  Chesterfield,  Essex,  Fairfax, 
Greensville,  Gloucester,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Isle  of  Wight,  King  &  Queen,  King 
William,  Nansemond,  New  Kent,  Northumberland,  Northampton,  Princess  Anne, 
Prince  William,  Southamoton,  Spottsylvauia,  Stafford  and  Sussex,  and  the  city  of 
Richmond,  the  borough  of^  Norfolk,  and  the  town  of  Petersburg,  shall  each  elect  one 
Delegate;  the  coiyities  of  Lancaster  and  Richmond  shall  together  elect  one  Dele- 
gate ;  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  King  George  shall  together  elect  one  De- 
togate ;  the  counties  of  Matthews  and  Middlesex  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate;  the 
counties  of  Elizabeth  City,  Warwick  and  York,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the 
counties  of  James  City  and  Charles  City,  and  the  dty  of  Williamsburg,  s^  to 
gether  elect  one  Delegate ;  and  the  counties  of  Prince  George  and  Surry  shall  to- 
gether  elect  one  Delegate.  .    ,     «  . 

IV.  The  other  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  called  the  Senate,  and 
■hall  consist  of  thirty-two  members,  of  whom  thirteen  shall  be  chosen  for  and  by  the 
counties  . 
counties, 

the  counties, , ^—, .  .  . 

herein  afUr  provided.  Each  county  of  the  respective  districts,  at  the  time  of  the 
fii»t  election  of  its  Delegate  or  Delegates  under  this  Constitution,  shall  vote  fbr  one 
SenoU^ ;  and  the  sheriffi  or  other  officers  holding  the  election  for  each  county,  city, 
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town  or  borough,  within  five  days  at  farthert  aOer  the  last  county,  city,  tova  or  *o- 
fough  election  m  the  diatrict,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  and  fron  tiM  poUs 
so  taken  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  or  boroughs,  rvtum  sa  a  Bmatflr 
the  person  who  sliall  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  whole  diiftikL  To 
keep  up  this  Assembly  by  roUtion,  the  districts  shall  be  equally  divided  into  fair 
classes,  and  numbered  by  lot.  At  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  first  general  ekdMA, 
the  eight  members  elected  by  the  first  div'ision  shall  be  di^laced.  and  the  TueaBcisa 
thereby  occasioned,  supplied  from  such  class  or  division  hjy  new  electioik  in  the  maar 
Her  aforesaid.  This  rotation  shall  be  applied  to  each  division  according  to  ha  muBbar, 
and  continued  in  due  order  annually.  And  for  the  election  of  Senaiocs,  the  eoontisa 
of  Brooke;  Ohio  and  Tyler,  shall  form  one  district:  the  countiea  of  Monongalia, 
Preston  and  Randolph,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Haixisoa,  Cswis 
and  Wood,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Kanawha,  Maaoa,  GabcB, 
Logan  and  Nicholas,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Greenbrier,  Moorse, 
Giles,  Pocahontas  and  Alleghany,  shall  form  another  district :  the  countiea  of  Wytba, 
Grayson  and  Tazewell,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Waabiagtea, 
Russell,  Scott  and  Lee,  shall  form  another  district :  the  countiea  of  Berkeley,  Moi^iwi 
and  Hampshire,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  JeffersoD  and  Frsdaock 
shall  form  anotlior  district:  the  county  of  Shenandoah  ahall  form  aaolher  fiaiikl: 
the  counties- of  Rockingham,  Hardy  and  Pendleton,  shall  form  another  dielrict:  tka 
counties  of  Augusta,  Bath  and  Rockbridge,  shall  form  another  district :  the  r  ^^  ~ 
of  Botetourt  and  Montgomery  shall  form  another  district :  the  countice  of  L 
and  Fair^  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and  Prince  ^ 
•hall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Kinff  George,  Weatm 
Richmond,  Liancaster  and  Northumberland,  shall  form  anoUi«r  dirtrici:  the  < 
of  Culpeper,  Madison  and  Orange,  shall  form  another  district:  the  oouaties  of  AAe- 
marle,  Nelson  and  Amherst,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  ITofeaaa, 
Goochland,  Louisa  and  Hanover,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  SpokMf 
sylvania,  Caroline  and  Essex,  shall  form  another  district:  the  oointieB  of  Elmg  A 
Queen,  King  William,  Gloucester,  Matthews  and  Middlesex,  shaU  foim  another  dia- 
trict :  the  counties  of  Accomack,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  Tak  and  Wanrick, 
and  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  form  another  district :  the  countiea  of  Qwriee 
City,  James  City,  New  Kent  and  Henrico,  and  the  city  of  Richmond,  ahaU  form  ? — 
ther  district:  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Franklin  and  Patrick,  shall  form  anol' 

triot :  the  counties  of  Campbell,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  form  another  < 

the  counties  of  Halifax  and  Mecklenburg  shall  form  another  district :  the  coontiea  of 
Charlotte,  Lunenburg,  Nottoway  and  Prince  Edward,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Buckingham,  Cumberland  and  Powhatan,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Amelia,  Chesterfield  and  Dinwiddie,  shall  form  another  diabcict :  the  oo— 
ties  of  Brunswick,  Greensville,  Southampton  and  Sussex,  shall  form  another  district : 
the  town  of  Petorsburg,  and  the  counties  of  Prince  George,  Surnr  and  Ue  of  Wight, 
shall  form  another  district :  and  the  counties  of  Nansemond,  KQrfi>lk  and  Princaaa 
Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  ahall  form  another  district. 

y.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator,  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  district,  or^e^ 
Qualified  to  voto  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  according  to  this  Constitntion. 
And  anv  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  sfadi  have 
attained  tiie  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  (ttrnkoMtr 
within  the  countv,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  district,  or  duly  qualified  lo  veto 
for  members  of  the  General  Assemb^,  according  to  this  Constitution :  Provided,  that 
all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  Prieste  of  every  denomination,  ahall  be  iurspahle  of 
beinff  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assembly. 

YI.  The  General  Assemblv  shall  meet  once  or  oitener  every  year.    Either  Ho 


may  adjourn  itself  respectively.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall  conMilute  a  ononBB 
to  do  business)  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to. day,  and  akaU  be 
authorised  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  jnanner  and  under 
such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide.  And  each  House  shall  chooae  its  ova 
Speaker,  appoint  ite  own  officers,  settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  diied 
of  election  for  supplying^  intermediate  vacancies. 

VII.  All  laws  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved  or  rej^*^*.* 
by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  ci  Delegates,  except 
money  bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  whttlj  a^ioved 
or  rejected. 

VIII.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  shall  receive  for  their  servioee  a  oompeflaatkn 
te  be  ascertained  bv  hiw,  and  paid  out  of  thepublic  Treasury ;  but  no  kw  inrrnaaing  tike 
compensation  of  the  members,  shall  take  effect  until  the  end  of  the  next  anninl  memam 
Mler  such  kw  shaU  have  been  enacted.  And  no  Senator  or  Delegate  ahaU,  duhj^  ths 
.«!?  *if  ^*"^**  **®  «*^"  ^a^«  ^^^  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civU  o&c^  of  pam 
nneer  the  Commonwealth,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  raMdamMili  of  vteh 
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irintB  haTe  been  inoreased,  during  mch  term,  except  foch  offices  ae  may  be  filled  by 
elections  by  the  people. 

IX.  The  GeTerner,  the  Judm  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Superior  Courts,  and 
an  others  offendinr  against  the  State,  either  by  mal-administratioD,  cormptioo,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  oy  the  House 
of  Delegates ;  soch  imf^achment  to  be  prosecutea  before  the  Senate,  which  shall  have 
the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  Senate 
ahall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
renee  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate.  Judgment  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  not  extend  fhrther  than  to  removal  fVom  office,  and  disqualification 
io  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  Commonwealth ;  but 
the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
OMnt  and  ponishment,  according  to  law. 

X.  The  Legiriatnre  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder;  or  any  ez  post  facto  law ; 
ar  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  any  law,  whereby  private  pro- 
perty shall  be  taken  ror  public  uses,  without  lust  compensation ;  or  any  law  abridging 
the  fieedom  of  Speech,  or  of  the  Press.  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
•npport  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whatsoever ;  nor  shall  any  man  be 
enn>rced,  restrained,  molested  or  bnrthened,  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  otherwise  sufier. 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  of  belief;  but  all  men  shall  bcffree  to  profess,  and 
by  ar^meat  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same  shall  in 
■o  wise  afieot,  diminish  or  enlarge  their  civil  capacities.  And  the  Leprislature  shall 
not  prescribe  any  religious  test  wnatever ;  nor  establish  by  law  any  subordination  or 
■reference  between  cufferent  sects  or  denominations ;  nor  confer  any  peculiar  privi- 
leges or  advantages  on  any  one  sect  or  denomination  over  others ;  nor  para  any  law 
xeqoiring  or  authorising  any  religious  society,  or  the  people  of  any  district  within 
this  Commonwealth,  to  levy  on  themselves  or  others,  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  re- 

Kir  of  any  house  for  pi:d>hc  worship,  or  for  the  support  of  any  church  or  ministij ; 
^  t  it  shall  be  left  free  to  every  person  to  select  his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make  tor 
his  support  such  private  contract  as  he  shall  please. 
..  XI.  The  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  holding 
or  being  electeid  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust  or  emolument,  civil  or  military,  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  or  Judicial,  under  the  Crovemment  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall 
hereafter  fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  cballege  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue 
of  which  may  be  the  death  of  the  challeng^er  or  cnallenged,  or  who  shall  be  a  second 
to  either  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  shall  be  know- 
ingly the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance ;  but  no  person  shall  be  so  disquali- 
fied by  reason  of  his  having  heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted  such 
challenge,  or  been  second  in  such  duel,  or  bearer  of  such  cnallenffe  or  acceptance. 

XII.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commbn wealth,  resident  therein,  aged  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,  being  qualified  to  exercise  the  Right  of  Sofirage  according 
to  tlie  former  Constitution  and  laws ;  and  every  such  citizen,  being  possessed,  or 
whose  tenant  for  years,  at  will  or  at  sufferance,  is  possessed  of  an  estate  of  freehold 
in  land  of  the  midue  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any  assessment 
thereof  be  required  by  law ;  and  every  such  citizen,  being  possessed,  as  tenant  in 
eootimon,  Joint  tenant  or  parcener,  of  an  interest  in  or  share  of  land,  and  having  an 
aetata  of  freehold  therein,  such  interest  or  share  being  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any  assessment  thereof  be  required  by  law ;  and  every 
aoch  citizen  beinjr  entitled  to  a  reversion  or  vested  remainder  in  fee,  expectant  on  an 
eetote  for  life  or  fives,  in  land  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any 
nneessment  thereof  be  required  by  law;  (each  and  every  such  citizen,  unless  his  title 
•hall  have  come  to  him  by  descent,  devise,  marriage  or  marriage-settlement,  having 
been  so  poasessed  or  entitled  for  six  months) ;  and  every  soch  citizen,  who  shall  own 
said  be  himself  in  actual  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate,  with  tlie  evidence  of  title 
recorded  two  months  before  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than 
live  years,  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  twenty  dollars ;  and  every  such  citizen, 
who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family 
within  the  county » city,  town,  borough  or  election  district  where  he  may  offer  to  vote, 
and  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within 
the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same— and  no  other  persons--shall  be  quali- 
6ed  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  county,  city,  town  or  bo- 
Toogh,  reneetively,  wherein  such  land  shall  lie,  or  such  house-keeper  and  head  of  a 
fiumly  ahau  live.  And  in  case  of  two  or  more  tenants  in  common,  joint  tenants  or 
parceners,  in  poaseosion,  reversion  or  remainder,  having  interest  in  land,  the  value 
^Hiereof  shall  be  insufficient  to  entitle  them  all  to  vote,  they  shaU  together  have  aa 
flaany  votes  aa  the  value  of  the  land  shall  entitle  them  to ;  and  the  Legislature  shall 
by  law  provide  the  mode  in  which  their  vote  or  votes  shall  in  such  case  be  given : 
PraMtd,  newrtheUss,  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shaU  not  be  exercised  by  any  per^ 
•on  of  uiiaoiuid  mind,  or  who  ahall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  ofiicer,  soldier, 
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■etman  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  perBOn  cosTielad  of 
any  infamous  offence. 

XIII.  In  all  elections  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  any  office  or  i^ace  of  tn^ honor 
or  profit,  the  votes  shall  be  given  openly,  or  vwa  voce,  and  not  by  ballot. 

XIV.  The  Chief  Executive  power  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Governor.  He  shall  hold  his  office,  during  the  term  of  thre^yean,  to  commence  «a 
the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  his  election,  or  on  such  other  day,  as  mscy 
firom  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  law ;  and  he  shall  be  ineligible  to  that  office,  Mr 
three  years  next  after  his  term  of  service  shall  have  expired.  He  shall  be  Reeled  as 
follows :  At  the  first  election  for  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  held  ai- 
der this  Constitution,  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  at  the  times  and  ^aco«  of  hoM- 
ing  such  elections,  in  the  several  counties  and  corporate  towns  of  Ous  Cranmn 
wealth,  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  tne  General  Assembly  shall  vols 
also  for  a  Governor.  A  poll  of  the  votes  so  given  in  each  election  district  tAmM  be 
duly  kept,  authenticated,  certified,  and  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  at  thta 
next  annual  meeting,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  These  poOs  sUI 
be  examined  by  a  jomt  committee  of  both  Houses — the  nuxnber  of  votes  given  &r 
each  person  as  Governor,  ascertained,  and  the  result  declared  by  reaolvtkm  of  tke 
General  Assembly.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  if  thai  be  a 
majority  of  the  wlft>le  number  given,  and  if  be  be  eligible  to  the  oflice,  riiall  be  ^ 
clared  duly  elected  Governor.  If  no  such  person  have  a  majority  of  the  iHicde  num- 
ber of  votes  ^ven,  then  it  shall  be  declared  that  no  election  hath  been  made ;  and 
the  Greneral  Assembly  shall  proceed,  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  elect  a  Gonr- 
nor,  from  those,  how  many  soever  there  may  be,  who  being  eligible,  mbkll  have  tke 
two  highest  numbers  on  the  polls. 

XV.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor,  unless  be  ahMU  hmr»  Mt- 
tained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  be  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  utdetmU 
have  been  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth  for  five  years  next  precediiig  his  eleetiofi. 

XVI.  The  Governor  shall  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
law,  which  shall  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  during  nis  confimianee  in  office. 

XVII.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  shall  coaBsnanicato* 
to  the  Legislature,  at  every  session,  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  reooni- 
mend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  shall  ba 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  State.  He  shall  have  power 
to  embody  the  militia,  when  in  his  opinion,  the  public  safety  shall  require  it;  to  coa- 
vene  the  Legislature,  on  application  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  fioose  af 
Delegates,  or  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  may  require  it; 
to  rrant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  where  the  prosecution  shall  have  been  earned 
on  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  otherwise  i)articu]arly  direct ;  to  cosh 
duct,  either  in  person,  or  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  all  intereoaiae 
with  other  and  foreign  States;  and  during  the  recess  of  the  Le^slature,  to  fill, pra 
tempore,  all  vacancies  in  those  offices,  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Lemlatiua  to 
fill  permanently  :  Provided,  That  his  appointments  to  such  vacancies  shAUbe  by  com- 
missions to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  succeedmg  session  of  the  Geaaial  Aa- 
sembly. 

Xyill.  Commissions  and  grants  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commooweahk  of 
Virpnia,  and  bear  test  by  the  Governor,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  amaeandL 

XIX.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  for  the  discharge  of  the  JBxeeu- 
tive  duties,  in  all  cases  of  the  temporary  inability  of  the  Governor  to  dischaife  them, 
and  of  vacancy  in  his  office,  by  reason  of  his  absence  firom  the  seat  of  GoFenuDefit, 
sickness,  death,  removal  from  office,  resignation,  or  other  cause. 

XX.  The  manner  of  appointing  militia  officers  shall  be  provided  for  by  law ;  bat  no 
officer  below  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier  General,  shall  be  appomtod  by  the  Geneial  Aa- 
sembly. 

X^.  A  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  jomt  vote  of  both  Hooaee. 

XXII.  The  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  aacli 
Superior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  may  fi^m  time  to  time  ordain  and  establisli,  in  the 
County  Courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The  Legislature  may  also  vest  sacfa  ju- 
risdiction as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in  Corporation  Courts,  and  in  the  magvltates 
who  may  belong  to  the  corporate  body.  The  jurisdiction  of  theee  tribnnate  sImA  be 
regulated  bv  law.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Sapenor 
Courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  iff?«»**f^ 
prescribed  in  this  Constitution ;  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  otheir  office,  ap- 
pointment, or  public  trust ;  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them  T  ~ 
his  Judicial  office. 


XXIII.   The  present  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  vn 
Cxmrt,  and  of  the  Superior  Cfourts  of  Chancery,  shaU  remain  m  oflke  untU  tha  t.»i- 
kTn^^.     ***®  "^^^^  ^^  ^«  fi"t  Legislature  elected  under  this  CoiMtitQtioD,  and  M 
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XXIV.  The  Judffes  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Snperior  Courts 
shall  be  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Greneral  Assembly. 

XXV.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Superior  Courts 
shall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salarieS|  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

XXVI.  On  the  creation  of  any  new  county,  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  appointed, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vacancies 
shall  occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall,  for  any  cause,  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase 
their  number,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor^  on  the  recommendation 
of  their  respective  County  Courts. 

XXVII.  The  Clerks  of  the  several  Courts,  when  vacancies  shall  occur,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  their  respective  Courts,  and  the  tenure  of  office,  as  well  of  those  now  m 
office  as  of  those  who  raav  be  hereafter  appointed,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

•  XXVIII.  Judges  may  be  removed  fix>m  office  bv  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  the  General  iG»embly ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  elected  to  each  House 
must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of 
each.  The  Judge  against  whom  the  Legislature  may  be  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive 
notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  Ueneral  Amembly  shall  act 
thereupon. 

XXiX.  Writs  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  bear 
test  by  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Courts.  Indictments  shall  conclude  Against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

XXX.  The  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  shall  remain  as  at  present 
organized,  and  the  Governor  and  Privy  Councillors  shall  continue  in  office,  until  a 
Grovemor  elected,  under  this  Constitution,  shall  come  into  office ;  and  all  other  per- 
sons in  office  when  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise 
expresslv  directed,  shall  continue  in  office,  till  successors  shall  be  appointed,  or  the 
law  shall  otherwise  provide ;  and  all  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  existing  shall  continue 
with  their  present  jurisdiction,  imtil  and  except  so  far  as,  the  Judicial  system  may  or 
shall  be  hereafter  otherwise  organized  by  the  Lei^ature. 

XXXI.  The  Declaration  of  lUghtB  made  on  the  12th  June,  1776,  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  good  people  of  Virginia  assembled  in  full  and  free  Convention,  which 
pertained  to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  Grovemment,  re- 
quiring in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  no  amendment,  shall  be  prefixed  to  this  (Jon- 
stitution,  and  have  the  same  relation  thereto  as  it  had  to  the  former  Constitution  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

The  report  having  been  read  at  the  Clerk's  table,  the  Chair  announced  to  the  Con- 
vention that  it  was  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Fitzliugh  enquired,  whether  this  form  of  a  Constitution  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendments  agreed  upon  before,  or  a  subetan- 
tive'proposition,  now  presented  for  the  first  time  ? 

The  Chair  replied,tnatit  was  to  be  considered  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  whole 
being  presented  as  one, substantive  proposition,  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  bodv. 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  then  further  enquired,  whether  a  question  was  to  be  taken  separately 
on  each  article? 

The  Chair  replied  in  the  negative :  it  would  be  treated  much  as  a  bill  was  when  it 
had  received  its  first  and  second  heading,  it  would  be  open  to  amendments,  and  when 
all  the  amendments  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  general  question  would  then  be  put  on 
engr^'ssing  the  report  as  amended,  for  a  third  reading.  The  Chair  dffl  not  consider 
itself  bound  to  require  the  form  of  a  first  and  second  reading  and  commitment,  as  was 
usual  with  bills. 

Mr.  Johnson  thought  differently,  and  that  it  ought  to  go  through  the  same  stages 
as  a  bill. 

The  Chair  replied  that  such  had  not  been  the  course  in  other  Conventions :  In  Mas- 
fluchusetts,  they  established  it  as  one  of  their  rules  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion,  that  every  resolution  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  Constitution,  should  be  read 
on  t^vo  several  days,  before  it  was  finally  acted  upon  :  when  the  committee  appointed 
to  reduce  the  Constitution  to  form,  made  their  report,  they  presented  it  in  the  form 
o£  fourteen  articles ;  and  the  Convention  by  an  order  which  they  made,  declared  that 
the  question  should  be  put  on  each  article  thus :  '*  Shall  this  article  or  amendment. 
be  proposed  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  their  ratification  and  adoption  ?' 
The  Oiair  said,  that  after  the  engrossment,  he  would  have  presented  the  final  ques- 
tion in  this  form :  "  Shall  this  Constitution  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  for  their  ratification  and  adoption  ?**  And  when  all  the  amendments  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  question  would  then  be  put  upon  engrossing  the  Constitution  as 

A'  desultory  debate  now  ensued  on  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  respect  to 
the  report.    It  was  read  a  second  time  by  its  title— and  a  motion  being  then  made  to 
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aooixidt  it  to  a  ComiiiSttoe  of  tlM  Whole,  it  WM  nag^athred.  The  debafte  wv  fb«n  r«- 
■umed :  and  after  some  time,  the  vote  just  pused  was  re-conaidered,  aad  the  Npoit 
was  committed  to  a  Ckimmittee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  made  the  ordec  ef  thd  daj 
to-morrow.  Some  parts  of  it  having  been  added  by  the  Committee  in  MS.  HKa  the 
printing  of  the  report,  the  whole  was  ardered  to  be  re-printed  and  sent  to  thftMSr 
ben  this  eFening. 
The  House  then  adjoomed. 


TUESDAY,  Jahuaht  5,  1830. 

The  ConTention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  witfi  prayer  hj  the  Rot.  Mr. 

Courtney  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  House  went  immediately  into  Coaunittes 
of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  m  the  Chair. 

The  draft  of  the  new  Constitution  reported  by  the  Select  Committee,  was  than 
taken  up  and  read  section  by  section  for  amendment. 

To  the  first  three  sections  no  amendment  was  offered. 

The  third  having  been  read  (which  apportions  the  representatiaii  in  fht  Bsmm  ef 
Delegates,  among  the  election  districts,) 

Mr.  Naylor  complained  of  the  arrangement,  particularly  as  to  its  bearing  on  tka 
county  of  Berkeley — and  contended  tmit  Shenandoah  had  more  than  was  its  due, 
when  the  population  of  the  two  counties  was  compared :  and  moved  that  ooe  Dab* 
gate  be  taken  from  Shenandoah  and  given  to  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Boyd,  after  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  dut^  of  eqnalisiiy  the  nprmmnim. 
tion  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  preserving  the  ensting  cooo^  lines,  went  into  an 
ejcaminaUon  of  the  distribution  of  the  twenty-four  representtfives  assigned  to  the 
Valley  among  its  fourteen  counties.  He  pointed  out  tne  three  inteceite  into  whidi 
the  Valley  was  divided,  as  the  James  River  interest,  the  Shenandoah  inlercat,  and 
the  Potomac  interest  He  complained  that  Shenandoah  should  have  three  De\egaiea 
and  a  Senator,  and  thoiurht  two  Delegates  was  all  that  county  could  justly  daim.  Ha 
went  into  a  number  otstatirtical  details  which  we  cannot  embody  in  tiie  gcaMfal 
sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the  debate,  which  our  limits  prescribe  to  us. 

Mr.  Cooke  suggested  to  both  the  ^ntlemen  that  they  had  better  defer  their  amend 
ment  for  the  present,  as  another  motion  would  shortiy  be  made  for  so  enlarging  the 
number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  as  te  enable  the  ^lect  Conmuttee  to  make  a  mete 
just  and  satis&ctory  distribution  of  the  representation,  while  the  same  geami  pn^ 
portion  as  at  present,  was  prescribed  amon^  the  four  great  divisiona  of  the  State. 

They  thereupon  consented  to  withdraw  uie  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Claiborne  suggested  it  as  very  desirable  that  if  such  a moticm  afaoidd  be  madii^ 
it  should  be  done  wiu  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cooke  then  said,  that  in  examining  the  details  on  the  genend  snbjeet,  it  had 
■ome  time  since  occurred  to  him,  that  many  practical  difficulties  and  comfdaxnls  might 
be  obviated,  by  taking  a  larger  number  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Ibrttt 
House  of  Delegates:  ne  believed  that  one  hundred  and  fi>rty  would  be  a  nanfetf 
much  more  easuy  apportioned  among  the  counties,  in  the  same  ratio  as  was  aheedj 
agreed  upon.  That  would  give  thirty-two  to  the  trans- Alleghany  coanHy ;  Cwentj^ 
seven  to  the  Valley ;  forty-Biree  to  tne  middle  country,  and  thirty-eight  te  the  Astnct 
on  tidetwater.  Mr.  C.  briefly  shewed  how  this  plan  would  affect  the  re^MCtive  diwi- 
aions  of  the  State.  To  try  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  he  moved  to  strike  oat  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  insert  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Mr.  Leigh  stated  the  very  great  difficulties  which  Mr.  Tazewell  and  1 
experienced  in  apportioning  the  thirty-four  Delegates  asngned  to  the  I 


snouid  not  oe  nxed,  tartner  tnan  to  assign  a  maxmium,  say  one  nundred  and  fi^,  ■» 
yond  which  it  should  not  ^.  Possibly  one  hundred  and  forty  mi^ht  prove  very  eoi^ 
venient :  but  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  Committee  some  dScretion.  fie  con- 
cluded by  asking  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting. 
It  was  so  divided  accordingly,  and  being  put  first  on  striking  out, 
Mr.  Tyler  expressed  his  cordial  approbation  c^  the  sogpstion  of  Mr.  Lngli.  Hs 
disclaimed  all  idea  of  stickling  for  a  larger  representation  lor  hb  own  distriet— -en  Ike 
|>lan  of  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  it  had  had  perfect  and  entire  jus- 
tice done  to  it :  but  should  the  larger  number  prevail,  an  arrangement  might  be  ande 
which  would  bind  the  people  of  that  district  as  one  man  to  the  adoption  of  tlM  new 
Constituaon.  They  had,  though  with  great  reluctance,  given  up  a  county  reo 
tation  as  impracticable:  but  the  pkn  he  spoke  of  would  meet  aU  their  wariiM. 
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The  qoMtion  being  put  on  striking  out  the  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-eeveoy 
it  was  carried :  Ayes  54. 

Bir.  Leigh  proposed  that  the  third  section  be  passed  by  for  the  present,  stating  it  to 
be  his  purpose  afterward  to  offer  a  resolution  ezpressiTe  of  the  view  he  had  subimtted* 
Mr.  Ckrake  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion  to  insert  one  hundred  and  forty. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goode,  the  fourth  section  also  was  passed  by. 
The  fifth  aection  having  been  read  as  follows : 

*<  y.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
Tears,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  district,  or  duly  qua- 
lified to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  according  to  this  Constitution. 
And  anv  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder 
within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  district,  or  duly  ^uaUfied  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  (general  Assembly  according  to  this  Constitution.  Provided, 
that  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  Priests  of  every  denomination,  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assemblv.'* 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  amended,  by  striking  out  the  words  <<  or  duly" 
before  "  Qualified  to  vote :"  so  as  to  make  that  part  of  the  section  read, "  any  person 
may  be  elected  a  Senator  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  shall 
be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  dbtrict,  puU^ed  to  vote  fx  member* 
of  the  Gen^  Assembly.^' 

The  same  amendment  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  section,  so  as  ta 
cause  it  to  read, ''  any  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  J>e  actually  a  resident 
4UidJreekolder  within  the  county,  citv,  borough  or  election  distnct,  qualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.' 

The  sixth  section  was  then  read  as  follows : 

'*  VI.  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  once  or  oftener  every  year.  Either  House 
may  adjourn  itself  respectively.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to.  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  fix>m  day  to  day,  and  be  authorised 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penal- 
ties as  each  House  may  provide.  And  each  House  shall  choose  its  own  Speaker,  ap- 
point its  own  officers,  settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  direct  writs  of  election 
for  supplying  intermediate  vacancies." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  word  ^  respectively,"  in  the  second  sentence,  was 
stricken  out  as  superfluous. 

Mr.  Chapman  moved  further  to  amend  the  section  by  striking  out  the  words, ''  Ei- 
ther House  mav  adjourn  itself,"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof.  *'  Neither  House,  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  ror  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be 
flitting." 

In  supporting  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chapman  said,  that  his  object  was  to  prevent 
one  House  from  adjouming  (as  at  present)  for  two  or  three  weeks  while  the  other 
House  was  sitting.  It  might  be  convenient  for  Senators  who  lived  near  the  city  to 
go  home  to  their  fiimilies,  but  they  could  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  at- 
tending the  debates  of  the  House  of  Delegates  during  their  leisure  time.  He  had 
himseff  done  so :  and  at  the  close  of  the  recess  he  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  the  Senate  had  to  act,  while  to  those  who  had 
been  absent  all  was  new  and  stnmge. 

The  clause  allowed  the  Senate  to  adjourn  when  it  pleased ',  and  this  might  h^pen 
just  when  an  important  election  was  coming  on.  He  could  not  see  why  one  House 
was  not  as  much  bound  to  sit  and  do  the  public  business  as  the  otlier :  bou  were  alike 
servants  of  the  people.  In  other  State  Constitutions  there  was  a  provision  of  this 
kind,  as  also  in  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  might  adjourn  to  a  different 
part  of  the  State  from  the  Lower  House,  and  at  a  different  season.  He  thought  they 
oug'ht  to  be  together,  and  the  one  not  to  adjourn  without  the  other. 

B/It.  lieigh  said,  that  the  clause  proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  was  a  provision  copied 
firom  the  old  Constitution.  .There  was  not  a  single  instance  to  be  pomted  out,  where 
there  had  been  any  want  of  good  correspondence  between  the  two  Houses ;  nor  was 
there  likely  to  be,  unless  some  very  important  case  should  occur,  where  one  House 
might  suppose  the  other  to  be  pressmg,  with  undue  eagerness,  some  great  measure, 
which  ought  first  to  be  understood  and  pronounced  upon  by  the  people.  In  all  Con- 
stitutions of  Government  where  there  was  a  Legislature,  some  provision  was  made 
for  proroguing  their  session.  Before  the  revolution,  this  power  had  resided  in  the 
King,  and  his  representative,  the  Governor ;  but,  at  the  revolution,  that  power  was 
tSLken  away  from  the  Executive ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  changes  in 
our  form  of  Government.  But,  as  the  power  of  prorogation  was  a  very  important  one, 
it  oii^ht  to  be  preserved  somewhere ;  in  one  or  other  House  of  the  Legislature.  It 
had  Men  found  oseful  in  practice,  to  repose  it  in  each  House,  aa  it  respected  the  other : 
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that  was  virtually  the  eflfect  of  the  rifiht  of  adjoamment ;  and  it  had  hitherto  been 
found  to  occauon  no  inconvenience.  Mr.  L.  said,  he  could  readily  concMTeof  cir> 
eumstances,  where  its  exercise  might  be  all  important  to  the  peace,  safety,  and  happi- 
iiess  of  the  community.  ,  ..^  .      ._^ 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  he  had  long  thought  that  some  such  provision  ought  to  beaflcyl- 
ed,  as  was  now  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Giles.  As  to  the  oower  of  V'^ 
tion,  it  was  a  power  which  had  no  application,  except  to  the  whole  LegrulataTe.  TW 
question  was,  whether  one  House  should  have  the  power  of  adjourning  itself  fiva 
long  time,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  ?  If  this  was  prwogation.  the  Senate  was 
in  uie  habit  of  proroguing  itself  every  session.  Mr.  N.  contended,  that  this  pncties 
led  to  a  loss  of  time— the  one  House  would  not  exert  itself,  if  the  other  was  ahsentf: 
or  if  it  did,  the  other,  on  its  return,  found  its  table  groaning  under  an  accuimilartai  «f 
busihess.  In  times  of  faction,  one  House  might  d^eat  a  measure  which  was  matacsd 
in  the  other,  by  adjourning  indefinitely.    Both  should  be  kept  at  their  post. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  the  gentleman  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  it  was  as  much  in  ths 
power  of  the  Senate  to  defeat  an  obnoxious  measure,  by  a  direct  vote,  as  by  an  adjoon- 
ment ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  defeat  such  a  measnr^ 
by  a  direct  vote,  or  whether,  by  virtually  proroguing  them,  the  other  Hofose  shoold 
give  time  for  the  question  to  be  brought  before  the  people.  Mr.  L.  argued  to  ^sw, 
^t  the  public  business  would  not  be  advanced,  by  compelling  the  Senate  to  xemsoi 
in  session,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Being  only  a  revisory  body,  they  could  at 
any  time  overtake  the  Lower  House.  No  injury  had  resulted  firom  the  occasiQoal  ad- 
journments of  the  Senate,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session.  The  gentleman  had  said, 
that  the  power  of  prorogation  applied  only  to  the  Legislature  as  a  whole.     But  the  Le- 

Sislature,  as  a  whole,  consisted  of  two  bodies ;  and  when  one  of  those  bad  adiouaad, 
le  Legislature  as  a  whole  was  no  longer  in  session ;  but  was  virtually  prorogued  by 
Buch  adjournment.  Cases  might  occur,  when  such  a  power  would  be  ose/iz/  mod  aoa- 
portant. 

Suppose  the  House  of  Delegates  should  be  seized  with  the  idea  that  it  was  expedi^ 
ent  to  create  a  little  army,  or  a  captain's  company  of  Jud^res :  and  ahouVd  pass  a  btU 
for  that  purpose,  and  send  it  up  to  the  Senate.  No  doubt  if  such  were  the  wiU  of  ths 
people,  it  must  be  done — the  people  must  always  do,  and  did  in  fact  do,  whatever  thw 
pleased.  But  before  the  bill  should  pass  the  Senate,  suppose  the  Senate  ^loold  ml- 
journ  over  to  the  ensuing  session.  Bv  that  means  the  voice  of  the  people  would  hsva 
an  opportunity  of  bein^  neard.  He  had  no  idea  they  would  ever  be  guilty  of  such 
folly :  but  he  had  merely  put  a  case  to  shew  the  operation  of  the  clause  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out.  Again — Suppose  the  Senate  to  be  sitting  to  try  an  imp 
brought  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  prosecuted  by  its  agents.  What  neci 
there  that  it  should  continue  to  sit  in  its  Legislative  capacity  ?  Might  it  not  i 
as  a  Legislature,  and  continue  its  sittings  as  a  Judicature  ?  But  should  the  ; 
ment  prevail,  this  would  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  that  in  such  a  case  the  House  of  Delegates  would  not  refuse  < 
sent,  and  with  that  consent,  the  Senate  might  adjourn,  according  to  the  ■wwiyH*' 
at  any  time.    If  he  could  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  n^  power  to  adjourn  in 
House,  was  a  power  to  prorogue  the  other,  he  was  sure  the  Convention  would  nc 
assent  to  anv  such  measure.    But  no  such  power  was  involved;  and  the  puhfie  Vssi 
ness  would  be  accelerated  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  if  it  was  true  that  we  ought  to  consult  past  time  if  wv  wonkl 
provide  for  the  future,  the  House  had  on  this  subject  evidence  of  the  highest  oniar. 
The  clause  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  was  in  the  old  Constitution :  this  power  of  pio- 
rogation  had  existed  in  its  present  form  for  fifty-four  years,  without  ooeaeioniBg  s»y 
practical  evil,  but  on  the  contrary  with  good  effect. 

The  Committee  had  proposed  nothiufir  new  :  the  regulation  already  exktad :  wliy 
should  it  be  changed  ?    But  farther.    Additional  power  had  now  be«^  gr?ea  to  ths 
Senate  to  trv  impeachments.  Who  was  to  try  them  ?  The  Senate :  the  Senate  aitta^ 
as  a  Judicial  body.    But  if  this  power  to  adjourn  in  one  House  separately  from  tiw 
other  was  taken  away,  then  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  after  all  its  Legislative  basincM^ 
had  been  completed,  must  still  continue  in  session  so  long  as  the  Senate  should  aiitf 
try  the  impeachment.    But  this  was  surely  unnecessary.    There  could  be  no  omOP 
it  so  far  as  the  impeachment  was  concerned,  any  more  than  there  was  fyt  a  gimmi 
jury  to  remain  during  trial  in  court.    After  it  had  instituted  the  proeecuticta,  it  ndgfat 
appoint  a  committee  as  its  agents  to  conduct  it— what  need  for  the  whole  body  to  re- 
main ?    There  could  be  none.    When  their  Legishttive  fiinction  was  dischai-ged,  1st 
them  have  the  power  to  adjourn.    Now,  therefore,  there  was  much  more  need  than  |b(- 
merly  of  the  clause :  and  it  had  done  no  harm  for  fifty-four  years. 

Mr.  Chapman  replied.  He  said,  that  admitting  such  to  be  the  fact,  it  was  reason 
sufficient  to  give  up  the  clause  that  it  might  by  possibility  do  harm ;  ^  it  was  lbs 
busmess  of  the  Le^Ialure  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  evil  whtae  it  oobM  ks 
ooae.    Bui  he  demed  the  fiict  to  be  00.    He  believed  that  serious  evils  had  gnywmoal 
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of  it  Load  complaints  were  heard  of  the  practice  of  the  Senate  to  adjourn  from  the 
1st  December  to  let  January.  At  this  very  time,  if  tlie  Senate  had  not  adjourned, 
Councilloni  and  a  Governor  might  have  been  chosen,  and  tlie  elections  would  not 
have  been  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  session,  when  tlie  Assembly  was  pressed  with 
business.  This  was  too  oflen  the  case :  whereas  they  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  when  more  leisure  was  enjoyed.  Complaints  were  constantly 
heard  as  to  the  adjournments  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  remembered  one  case,  where  the 
Lower  House  had  been  detained  nearly  a  week  waiting  for  the  Senate.  As  to  the  ob- 
jection about  the  House  of  Delegates  being  obliged  to  remain  in  session  all  the  while 
the  Senate  was  trying  an  impeachment,  no  such  consequence  resulted  from  the 
amendment  It  allowed  either  House  to  adjourn  with  the  consent  of  the  other;  and 
doubtless  the  Senate  would  not  refuse  its  consent  in  such  a  case,  in  every  act  of  the 
two  bodies,  the  consent  of  both  was  required  ;  why  not  in  this  ?  As  the  clause  now 
stands,  the  Senate  might  adjourn  for  six  montlis — and  then  jj^t  at  Charlottesville : 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it.  ^^B 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that   two  evils  were  apprehended  frSIJ^e  clause :  one  was 
that  of  temporary  adjournments  during  tire  sitting  of  the  other  House ;  the  other  was 
that  of  permanent  adjournment.     He  referred  to  his  own  experience  for  sixteen  years 
in  the  Senate,  and  testified,  that  no  evil  to  his  knowledge  had  grown  out  of  its  tem- 
porary  adjournment,  when  it  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  until  such  time  as  it 
would  probably  have  something  that  it  could  do.     Whether  those  who,  during  this 
time,  listened  to  the  reading  of  petitions  in  the  other  House,  or  sat  and  beheld 
them  laid  on  the  table  without  reading — ^ot  more  benefit  tlian  ihose  who  returned 
for  a  short  time  to  their  families,  he  would  not  undertake  to  say.     It  was  true  that 
complaints  were  made  b^  those  members  who  remained  in  tlie  city :  and  by  those 
Delegates  who  found  their  constituents  dissatisfied  witli  tfie  very  long  sessions  of  the 
House  ofDelegatee,  and  who  endeavoured  to  throw  offthe  blame  on  the  adjournments 
of  the  Senate.     The  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  what  was  the  result.^    The  Se- 
nate had  sat  nominally  the  whole  session  :  but  in  reality  they  could  not  command  a 
quorum,  nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  a  quorum  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time.     He  had  never  known  an  instance,  after  a  temporary  adjournment,  where  in 
ten  days  the  Senate  had  not  been  able  to  master  all  the  business  before  them,  and 
again  to  be  even  with  the  other  House  and  waiting  for  business. 

As  to  permanent  adjournment,  no  good  could  arise  from  denying  that  power. 
When  eitner  body  was  satisfied  it  had  done  all  it  ought  to  do,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
hold  it  together  and  send  it  business  from  the  other;  for,  none  could  compel  tnem  to 
consent  to  the  measures  proposed.  Both  bodies  were  needed,  in  order  to  pass  a  law, 
and  both  should  give  their  free  consent  to  adjourn.  This  was  the  usual  course,  and 
the  only  proper  one. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who  went  for  the  effect  of  measures.  It 
jni^ht  happen  that  the  Lower  House  would  reject  a  bill  by  a  bare  majority  when 
many  were  absent,  and  might  then  adjourn  to  prevent  the  re-consideration.  He  asked, 
if  tliere  could  have  been  any  necessity  for  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  Legislature 
should  sit  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  1st  of  March  ?  Though  the  Legislature 
'Was  an  electioneering  body,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  going  home  and  explaining 
to  their  constituents  why  they  sat  so  lonff ,  yet  he  asked  if  those  long  sessions  of  the 
JLie^ieJature  had  not  hacf  full  as  much  etfect  in  producing  the  present  Convention  as 
the  odious  Judiciary.^  who  were  not  an  electioneering  body,  and  could  mye  no  ex- 
planation to  their  constituents  of  the  reasons  why  they  kept  causes  so  long  on  tlie 
docket.  The  House  threw  the  responsibility  on  the  Senate,  the  Senate  on  the  House. 
One  said,  the  Senate  is  away,  we  need  not  hurry  ourselves ;  the  Senate  said,  the 
House  will  do  little  or  nothing  tUl  February.  But  the  people,  meanwhile,  had  found 
>ut  that  there  was  oppression ;  and  that  he  took  to  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
vhy  they  were  now  met  in  Convention.  Mr.  C.  said  he  was  for  stripping  them  of 
liis  ezcose — and  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Giles. 

Mr.  Qiles  said  he  felt  much  doubt  and  embarrassment  on  this  subject.  He  observed 
n  the  next  section  a  provision  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  present  amendment :  if 
hmt  JMCtion  should  be  altered  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be,  then  the  amendment  now 
roposed  might  be  advantageous.  [He  then  read  the  seventh  section  as  follows : 
'*  VII.  All  laws  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved  or  re- 
tcted  by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Deleffatejg, 
ccept  money  bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wholly 
>proved  or  rejected."] 

He  thought  serious  evil  resulted  from  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate :  and  this  was 
bo  attributed  to  their  not  having  the  power  to  originate  bills.  Though  greatly  at- 
ched  to  the  old  Constitution,  he  thought  in  this  feature  it  ought  to  be  amended.  Let 
9  Senate  have  power  to  originate  all  bills  but  money  biUs.  The  power  had  been 
ren  to  tlie  Senate  of  the  Umted  States,  and  with  advantage.    If  the  Senate  should 
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be  clothed  with  this  power,  then  it  would  become  Important  that  it  ihooU  vol  i 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  House. 

The  argument  from  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  try  impeachments  was  m&foor  of 
the  amendment,  and  not  against  it  The  House  of  Delegates  most  be  in  bdag ,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  impeachment  before  the  other  House.  In  the  trial  oC  Mgs 
Chase  this  had  never  been  questioned,  and  the  utmost  expedition  was  urged  tong 
that  trial  to  an  issue  before  thm  1st  of  March,  on  that  very  ground.  If  they  took  hum 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  provision  about  trying  impf  chmentw,  tfaif 
ought  to  borrow  likewftie  the  clause  now  proposed.  Mr.  G.  said  be  should  yoli  m 
the  amendment. 


which  he  had  learned  before  he  came  into  public  life ;  and  by  which  be  ] 
vemed  during  the  whole  course  of  that  life,  that  it  was  always  unwise— 
nnwise,  to  disturb  i^iBg  that  was  at  rest.  This  was  a  great  cardinal  f 
should  ^vern  all  i^^Hutesmen — never  without  the  strongest  neoessi 
that  which  was  at  MB^Ie  should  vote  against  the  amendment  on  an 
inferior  consideration.    Whatever  opinion  might  have  been  expressed  as  to  a  araJti- 


tude  of  counsellors,  there  was  but  one  among  considerate  men  v  to  a  mnhiyltcitv  of 
laws.  The  objection  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  over  the  way,  (nr. 
Nicholas,)  to  tne  existing  clause,  was  precisely  one  of  the  stron^st  motiTes  withfaiBi 
for  prefering  the  amendment  I  am  much  opposed,  said  Mr.  R.,  except  in  a  gntk 
emergency — and  then  the  Legislative  machine  is  alwajrs  sure  to  woi^  with  ssfitieat 
rapidity — ^the  steam  is  then  up — 1  am  much  opposed  to  this  "  dispatch  of  boainess."'  The 
principles  of  free  Government  in  this  country,  (and  if  they  fail— if  tbej  aboald  bs 
cast  away— here— the V  are  lost  forever,  I  fear,  to  the  world,)  have  more  to  feer  foaa 
over  legislation  than  nrom  any  other  cause.  Yes,  Sir — they  have  more  to  /emr  iitMS 
armies  of  Legislators,  and  armies  of  Judges,  than  from  any  other,  or  from  mU  otlwr 
causes.  Besides  the  mat  manufactory  at  Washington,  we  hare  twemy-fimr  iabon- 
tories  more  at  work,  ul  making  laws.  In  Virginia  we  have  now  two  in  opexmtioai — 
one  engaged  in  ordinary  legislation,  and  another  hammering  at  the  fandnMntal  law. 
Among  all  these  lawyers,  Judges,  and  Legislators,  there  is  a  great  opptcanoik  on  the 
people,  who  are  neither  lawyers,  Judges,  nor  Leffislatora,  nor  ever  expect  to  \>e— 
an  oppression  barely  more  tolerable  than  any  whicn  is  felt  under  the  Eoropeaa  Oe> 
vernments.  Sir,  I  never  can  forget,  that  in  the  great  and  good  book  to  which  I  losk 
for  all  truth  and  all  wisdom,  the  U>ok  of  Kings  succeeds  the  book  (f£  Judges. 

Mr.  Mercer,  afler  a  few  words  that  could  not  be  heard  from  the  confuaioB  in  ths 
House,  was  beheved  to  say,  that  experience,  if  it  was  to  be  consulted  at  all,  oogiit  Is 
be  consulted  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  believed,  that  the  ckuse  wl^ch  it  wm 
proposed  to  strike  out,  had  never  been  used  as  a  power  of  prorogation  from  the  Imn- 
dation  of  the  Government.  He  would  go  farther— On  inserting  the  ckose,  be  be- 
lieved such  a  notion  never  once  entered  into  the  conception  of  the  framersof  the  Coosb- 
tution.  The  power  to  adjourn  was  given  in  no  part  of  the  Constitution  but  this,  (sure 
in  that  clause  where  a  certain  nuinoer  are  declared  to  be  a  quorum  to  adjonra,)  and 
it  never  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  the  Assembly,  but  only  for  the 
convenience  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Uiat  body.  Experience,  therefbte,  was  so  fu 
on  the  side  of  the  friends  of  the  amendment. 

Should  the  House  of  Delegates  be  reduced  to  the  number  of  one  hmtind  mmd 
twenty-seven,  neater  dispatch  of  business  might  be  hoped  for.  At  all  ereals,  wnerm 
courtesy,  if  nothing  else,  required  one  House  to  notify  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
adjourn,  when  the  adjournment  was  to  be  for  several  weeks,  and  to  enqvire  whether 
there  was  any  pressure  of  business,  which  would  render  such  a  itep  incoarenisnt. 
That  would  be,  in  practice,  the  whole  result  of  tlie  amendment  The  Senate 
make  this  enqmry,  and  the  House  of  Delegates,  unless  there  were  strong  w 

the  contrary,  would  always  give  its  assent    The  question  had  been  argued, 

one  body  would  arbitrarily  retain  the  other  in  session,  when  tliere  was  no  good  reMoa 
for  doing  so.  But  there  were  surely  no  grounds  for  such  a  preeumptioii.  As  to  ths 
case  of  an  army  of  Judges  being  created  by  the  Lower  House,  the  Senate  necilod  n* 
proroguing  power  to  thwart  such  a  plan — it  had  only  to  reject  it  by  its  vote— «tt  4feHi 
the  measure  could  go  to  the  people,  and  they  could  let  their  i4ea8ure  be  I  MWiii  to 
their  Delegates  at  the  next  session.  Mr.  M.  concluded,  by  insisting  that  no  evil  had 
followed  such  a  measure  as  was  proposed  by  the  amendment,  though  it  had  been  txiea 
by  aU  the  other  States,  and  by  the  General  Government :  so  that  experience  ww  fcr 
and  not  against  it. 

Mr.  G«orge,  m  reoly  to  Mr.  Johnson,  referred  to  the  session  of  1817-18,  when  the 
House  ot  Delegates  had  passed  upwards  of  ninety  revised  bilk  during  the  recess  of  the 
1?^  '  **'  ^****''*  that  body,  on  its  return,  acted  only  on  twenty-end  the  Hoom  bed. 
Hii^lini!*^*^^  ^  ^®  ^^  ***•  ^^^'  seventy,  and  pas  them  again  the  next 
M«  Jiad  been  for  mne  sessions  in  the  House  of  Ddh^tes,aDd  not  one  Ium 
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fnihovt  very  Mrioos  complaints  on  the  sabject  of  tlie  Senate's  adjournment,  and  in 
one  session,  the  House  had  to  wait  a  week  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  well  remembered  the  period  to  which  the  gentleman  alluded — 
•nd  the  Senate  had  never  done  a  wiser  thing,  than  to  pass  no  more  than  twenW  of 
those  revised  bills — and  it  would  have  done  a  jet  wiser  tnin^,  if  it  had  retained  them 
still  longer.  In  two  sessions  the  Legislature  had  revised  mws,  which  had  been  the 
work  of  fifiiy  sessions  of  the  same  body. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
Ayes  50. 

So  the  House  resolved,  that  neither  House  should  have  the  power  of  adjourning 
for  more  than  three  davs,  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Summers  moved  the  following  amendment : 

"  But  if  vacancies  shall  occur  by  death  or  resimiation,  during  the  recess  of  the  €re- 
neral  Assembly,  such  writs  may  be  issued  by  the  Governor,  under  such  regulations 
•s  may  be  prescribed  by  law." 

The  amendment  was  briefly  explained  by  the  mover. 

Mr.  Tazewell  and  Mr.  Randolph  suggested  cases  in  which  some  difficulty  would 
arise,  and  considered  the  amendment  as  trenching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Houses  to 
jndffe  of  the  qualifications  of  their  own  members. 

Mr.  Summers  replied,  and  denied  any  such  consequence  to  be  possible,  because  the 
Leflislature  was  itself  to  prescribe  whatever  rules  and  limitations  it  might  judge  ex- 
pedient to  guard  its  own  nghts. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  vacancies," 
<<  occurring  bv  death  or  resijniation ;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  summers,  as  thus  amended,  was  carried — ^Ayes  51. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  the  following : 

*'  Each  House  shall  judfe  of  the  election,  (qualification  and  returns  of  its  members, 
may  punish  its  members  tor  disorderly  behaviour,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence." 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  moved  the  following : 

"  Senators  and  Delegates  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  firom  arrest  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in 

Sling  to  and  returning  Smm  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House, 
ey  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place." 

Mr.  Leigh  opposed  the  amendment  as  unnecessary,  parliamentary  law  being  well 
establishea  and  understood. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Mercer  offered  the  following : 

**  Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  publish  all  such  parts 
thereof  as  the  public  welfare  may  not  require  to  be  kept  secret — and  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  request  of  one-tenth  of  the  members  present,  be 
entered  on  the  Journals." 

This  also  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

The  seventh  section  was  then  read  as  follows : 

"  Vli.  All  laws  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved  or  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Dele^tes, 
except  money  bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wholly 
approved  or  rejected." 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  out  the  following :  "  Except  money 
bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wholly  approved  or 
rejected." 

The  amendment  was  rejected — Ayes  35,  Noes  not  counted. 

Mr.  Giles  now  moved  &rther  to  amend  tlie  section,  so  as  to  make  it  read,  "  All 
xnoney  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates  onlv,  and  in  no  instance  shall 
be  altered  in  the  Senate,  but  wholly  approved  or  rejected.' 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be,  to  give  to  the 
Senile  power  to  originate  all  bills,  (except  money  bills,)  equally  with  the  House  of 
Delegates.  He  was  opposed  to  such  a  plan.  He  had  had  some  little  experience  in 
another  Legislature,  where  such  a  power  was  exercised ;  and  there,  nothing  was  more 
conunon,  tlum  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  engaged,  simul- 
taneously, m  acting  on  the  same  subject.  The  consequence  of  this,  was,  necessarily, 
a  great  waste  of  time.  When  a  proposition  had  been  offered  in  the  House,  and  failed 
there,  nothing  was  of  more  every-day  occurrence,  than  merely  to  cross  over  to  the 
Senate,  and  iKere  try  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  objected  to  the  amendment  on  principle  also.  The  object  sought  in 
eeparating  the  Legislature  into  two  distinct  bodies,  was,  that  public  measures  might 
feeeive  more  mature  reflection  before  they  were  finalljr  resolved  upon.  The  Senate 
was  made  less  numerous  than  the  other  House :  and  if  its  duties  were  confined  to 
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those  of  a  revisory  kind,  then,  in  case,  from  any  cause,  (and  the  causes  were  wiiam 
that  might  lead  to  such  a  result,)  a  measure  threatening  to  the  public  intMert  skooJd 
hastily  oe  passed  in  the  more  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  Sepite  haT- 
ing  more  leisure,  more  calmness,  and  hence,  in  general,  more  accuracy  in  its  diBMii»- 
tions  and  decisions,  would  supply  the  means  of  checking  such  a  result,  and  oAker 
correcting  its  injurious  features,  or  preventing  its  passage.  But  if  the  Senate  vaito 
have  the  power  of  originating  all  measures,  tSe  same  as  the  other  House,  its  revisKy 
character  would  be  lost,  and  with  it,  a  great  benefit  to  the  body  politic.  Both  HaaM 
might  then  be  engage(^t  tlie  same  time  upon  the  same  object :  &od  the  Conunea- 
weallh  would  tlius  lose  the  entire  benefit  contemplated  in  dividing  the  Legiabton 
into  two  branches— tlie  benefit  of  greater  deliberation  and  greater  accormcy  in  ths  ex- 
amination of  all  matters  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  with  great  deference  for  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  tUs 
body,  he  had,  from  his  own  experience,  drawn  a  directly  opposite  conclnaion.   it  was  - 
true  that  in  some  instances,  both  Legislative  bodies  in  the  General  Govemmeiit  were 
acting  on  tlie  same  subject  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  effect  of  this  was  to  aoeeJeiata, 
not  to  retard  the  public  business.     His  experience  had  been  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representative*— -he  had,  as  Cfaainnsn  of  a 
Committee,  originated  many  measures  in  both.     In  Virginia,  such  an  arraDgcsMni 
would  fill  up  the  vacant  time  of  the  Senate,  and  would  prevent  delaj,  inconveaieBes 
I  to  any  increased  deliberation  resulting  from  givug  to  one  Hoow 
id  to  the  other  the  supervisory  power,  no  such  consequence  resairad 
experience  on  the  subject  led  him  to  a  conclusion  precisely  opposite. 
t  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  that  toe  OMmtzy 
»  much  legislation.     But  this  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
>t  in  session.  It  arose  from  our  habits,  it  was  occasioaed  by  scAe 
hemers — for  now-a-days  all  men  in  the  nation  were  pofitBciaBs,  and 
t  into  the  Legislature,  they  considered  it  a  duty  tooflerscxnescbeime 
,  whether  ofi'ered  late  or  early  in  the  session,  it  must  go  throng b. 
m  Legislative  schemers  :  and  schemers  of  all  tindi.    In  the  Hovtaa 
»  were  usually  a  vast  number  of  young  lawyers,  who  thought  in  tba 
actice  that  they  had  discovered  some  inconvenience  thai  oag^t  to 
be  remedied — and  they  insisted  that  the  House  should  adopt  their  notiona  and  cany 
them  into  the  laws  :  thus  their  notions — tlieir  whims  and  blunders,  were  often  re- 
duced to  law.    He  should  rejoice  with  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  if  this  could  be 
put  down :  But  giving  the  Senate  power  to  originate  bills  would  not  prodooe  any 
such  efl*ects. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  was  very  happy  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  opinion  of  tiie 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth  for  any  thing  he  said  on  that  mtor.  Bat  ha 
would  suggest  to  him,  with  much  deference,  w^hether  the  best  way  to  by  the  eril 
spirit  which  had  so  much  vexed  that  gentleman  as  well  as  himself  would  be  to  intro- 
duce that  spirit  into  the  Senate  ? 

He  was  afraid  tliey  should  see  tlie  same  game  played  between  the  twv  Houses  here, 
which  he  had  seen  played  between  the  two  Houses  elsewhere  :  if  you  will  pass  my 
bill,  I  will  pass  yours.  With  much  deference  he  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Amelia,  whether  his  amendment  would  not  be  likely  to  convert  the  Senate  from 
being  a  grave  and  deliberative  body  into  as  heated  an  assembly  as  the  other  Hoase : 
whether  it  would  not  tend  to  introduce  party  spirit  into  the  Senate — wheie,  so  Joa^ 
as  their  dutv  was  confined  to  revising  and  amending  the  bills  sent  up  to  tiMon,  it  muat 
atteris  paribus  have  less  piny  ? 

It  was  an  old  adage — and  all  old  adages  were  true — that  the  by-staoder  saw  moat 
of  the  game.  He  looked  with  a  cool  eye  upon  tlie  play  :  but  if  tbey  permitted  the 
Senate  to  cul  in  and  become  participators  in  the  game,  one  of  the  great  functkma  of 
that  body,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  would  be  in  a  great  degree  impaired.  Why  wm 
the  Senate  confined  to  so  small  a  number  ?  Because,  as  a  revisory  body,  it  naeded  not 
be  more  numerous.  But,  if  it  was  to  originate  bills  as  the  other  House  di^itiwn  it 
should,  like  that  House,  consist  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  p*[MI.  It 
was  true,  they  were  to  be  saved  from  having  money  bills  originated  in  thaflHlple— 
and  this  was  a  most  wise  provision.  He  would  never  consent  that  a  man  aMflM  vot 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  who  did  not  live  in  his  county — a  Senator — in  a  big 
county — out  there — whom  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  for — and  who  very  firnbahiy 
knew  and  cared  still  less  about  him.  Such  a  man  would  know  that  his  big  eoantf 
would  return  him  again,  let  him  tax  him,  (Mr.  R.)  as  he  might.  No — none  bvta 
freeholder,  and  of  his  own  county  too,  should  ever  mulct  him— or  thrust  his  liaad 
into  his  pocket.  He  submitted  whether  the  amendment  would  not  introdnoe  this 
pruritus  leges  ferendi,  of  which  the  gentleman  complained,  into  the  Senate  a]si». 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Giles's  amendment,  and  it  was  decided  in  tba  ne- 
gative. 

So  the  House  refused  to  give  the  Senate  the  power  of  originating  hilli. 
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The  eighth  and  ninth  sections  were  then  read. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Bedford  moved  to  amend  the  ninth  section,  by  requiring  three- 
fifths  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  convict  a  Judge  :  but  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  sections  were  then  read. 

In  the  tweldii  section,  Mr.  Nicholas  renewed  the  amendment  (so  often  proposed 
and  rejected,)  of  requiring  a  definite  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by  a  housekeeper,  in 
order  to  entitle  him  to  the  right  of  suffrage;  but  it  was  rejected — Ayes  36. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  lie  was  anxious  to  see  a  provision  introduced  for  separate  elections, 
and  he  moved  the  following : 

"  And  provided,  also,  that  there  shall  be  no  separate  elections  in  any  one  county, 
but  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  provide  that  the  polls  shall  be  kept  open 
not  exceeding  three  days,  in  such  counties  as  shall  be  designated  by  law." 

Mr.  C.  briefly  explained  and  supported  the  amendment.  He  said  he  was  for  having 
a  Legislature  tiiat  should  be  responsible  to  the  people :  but  how  a  member  could  re- 
spond to  ihe  people  in  ten  different  places  at  the  same  time,  he  never  could  under- 
stand. Mr.  C.  cited  the  case  of  an  mdividual  who  had  voted  for  a  tax,  and  against 
whom  ^at  prejudice  was  in  consequence  excited;  but  who  had  been  saved  from 
losing  his  place,  by  bein^  able  to  explain  his  conduct  to  the  whole  collection  of  voters 
at  once :  it  they  had  met  m  six  or  eight  different  places,  he  would  infallibly  have  lost 
his  election,  such  an  occasion  was  valuable,  as  being  in  politics  a  school-day  for  the 
people.     He  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  value  of  ch  '    "  .-       - 

responsibility. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  :  He  hoped  the  amendment  of  tl 
(Judge  Coalter,)  would  not  prevail.  It  was  to  him  ma 
gret,  that  our  system  of  separate  elections  had  incurrec 
displeasure :  whatever  objections  miffht  be  made  to  it  ii 
himself  to  say,  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had  neve 
that  of  granting  separate  elections  to  all  counties  that  p 
policy,  whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  founded 
justice  and  expediency ;  and  a  policy  that  had  been  vi 
was  aware  that  in  its  commencement,  doubts  had  been  e 
the  objections  urged  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  ha 

T.  acknowledged  that  he  himself,  had  at  one  time,  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  authorising  separate  elections :  those  doubts,  however,  had  lon^  been  dis- 
pelled, and  he  was  now  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  policy.  It  was  right  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  practice  most  beneficent.  The  Legislature  had  now  become  so  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  its  expediency,  that  whenever  a  separate  election  was  asked,  it 
was  granted.  It  had  become  a  part  of  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  the  State ;  a  ge- 
neral separate  election  law  had  been  enacted,  and  he  believed  the  Legislature  were 
prepared,  if  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  move  it,  to  pass  a  law,  conferring  upon 
the  County  Courts,  the  unlimited  power  of  establishing  as  many  precinct  elections  in 
their  counties  as  they  should  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  prescribing  for  the 
government  of  tliese  elections  some  general  provisions. 

Mr.  T.  asked,  if  in  a  Government  of  the  people,  a  Government  that  rested  upon 
public  sentiment,  it  was  not  desirable  and  expedient  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will  ?  And  how  could  that  will  be  so  well  and  so  effectualljr  ex- 
pressed as  at  the  polls  ?  As  many  voters  should  be  brought  to  the  polls  as  possible : 
It  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  vote.  Your  Legislature  had  required  that  every  man 
should  vote,  and  had  prescribed  a  penalty  for  the.  failure.  Was  it  not  therefore  just, 
as  well  as  politic,  to  bring  the  place  of  election  as  near  to  the  home  of  the  voter  as 
possible  ?  To  many  of  them  it  was  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  attend  an  elec- 
tion at  their  courthouses.  They  could  not  spare  the  time  to  go  so  far — the  money  to 
pay  expenses  during  their  absence — they  could  not  lose  the  services  of  a  plough-horse 
at  a  busy  season  of  the  year  for  one  or  two  days ;  and  if  they  chanced  to  be  without  a 
horse  (as  some  voters  were)  it  would  be  hard  to  require  them  under  a  penalty  to  walk 
to  their  courthouses,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  (and  in  some  counties  more^  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  their  Right  of  Suffrage.  It  was  convenient,  it  was  riffht,  it 
was  expedient,  (and  what  the  voters  had  a  right  to  require  at  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature) to  bring  home  the  elections  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  their  own  homes,  at  least 
to  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

Mr.  T.  said,  it  was  with  him  no  little  recommendation  to  the  system,  that  it  was  an 
approximation  to  the  plan  of  ward  elections,  recommended  to  us  by  that  ^eat  Apostle 
of  human  liberty,  the  illustrious  Jefferson,  whose  wisdom  and  forecast  be  now  more 
highly  appreciated  than  ever. 

The  gentleman  from  Stafford,  (Judge  Coalter,)  had  objected  to  separate  elections; 
that  it  deprived  the  representative  of  the  opportunity  of  responding  to  all  his  consti- 
tuents, or  rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  of  vindicating  his  course,  and  the 
measures  he  had  supported,  and  of  answering  charges,  if  any  were  preferred  against 
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him.    He  had  objected  also,  that  they  incroaaed  the  power  of  demagogwi,  tmbUng 
them  to  wield  the  democracy  of  the  country  to  their  own  Durpoees,  to  miak^the  peo- 
ple, whoee  intererte  they  would  betray ;  and  "  last  though  not  least,"  these  w^wate 
elections  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  had  broken  up,  and  would  brMk  v^the 
schools  of  political  wisdom,  which  the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth  annoBy 
attended,  when  they  all  assembled  at  their  Court-houses,  to  hear  the  speeches  of  ^Msr 
candidates  for  election  or  re-election.    To  support  his  first  objection,  the  eenUeffia 
had  referred  to  a  single  case,  (the  case  of  his  triend  from  Augusta,  which  he,  Mr.  T. 
then  heard  for  the  first  time)  which  he  supposed  had  established  the  utility  of  a  g«»- 
ral  assembly  of  the  county  to  enable  a  representative  to  yindicate  his  eourse.    He 
doubted  not  that  the  sentence  of  approval  then  pronounced,  was  deserved,  and  be  as 
little  doubted,  that  it  had  been  the  same  whether  the  people,  whom  the  fentlemua 
from  Augusta  represented,  had  been  assembled  at  one  or  several  places.    Mr.  T.  nai 
there  were  other  times,  places  and  opportunities  of  vindication,  besides  the  day  and 
place  of  a  county  election.    There  was  all  the  time  between  the  adjonmment  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  election.    There  was  time  and  opportunity  enough  allowed  ftr 
personal  communication  between  the  representative  and  constituent — and  more  than 
all,  there  was  a  firee  press,  which  affords  the  very  best  means  of  defence  agaiaat 
Vll  these  were  within  the  power  of  the  repreeenUtive,  and 
meet  a  large  portion  of  his  constituents  at  the  court-bouae 
)  matter  how  many  separate  election  districts  are  established 

evil  from  the  power  of  demagogues,  Mr.  T-  said  it  was  pe- 
ifounded.    He  had  supposed  Uiat  the  best  mode  of  enhane- 
Bss  of  politicians,  was  to  assemble  the  people  in  as  large 
upposed  it  was  upon  masses  they  operated,  thrau^  the  in- 
r  cant  or  slang,  or  eloquence,  if  you  please,  mpptmhng  to  tbm 
f  men,  which  we  are  told,  in  large  assemiiifies  are  conlagioas. 
"e,  in  reference  to  the  popular  assemblies  of  Athena,  mtf  tf 
rates f  sdU  extery  Athenian  assembly  tcoidd  be  a  mA.    It  was 
•e  democracy  in  favour  of  representative;  if  there  waa  any 
b6  ;  certainly  for  none  more,  than  to  establish  the  u^fity  of 
separate  elections.  ~  If  you  wish  to  temper  the  fierce  spirit  of  democracy,  this  Va  pre- 
cisely the  best  mode.     If  you  fear  tumults,  popular  excesses,  riots,  and  all  the  infinite 
evils  connected  in  the  ima^nations  of  some  gentlemen,  with  elections,  this  is  the  way 
to  eschew  them.     Mr.  T.  Uiought  the  separate  elections,  in  their  efiiects  on  the  pafite- 
cal  body,  might  without  impropriety  be  likened  to  the  Franklin  rods — the  one  &- 
armed  the  clouds  of  their  destructive  elements,  the  other  disarmed  democracy  of  its 
tumults,  its  riots,  its  excesses  and  excitements,  and  all  those  manifold  horrois  whirh 
present  themselves  to  the  imaginations  of  gentlemen,  who  labour  under  the  ptefe'a, 
if  I  may  so  speak  of  democracy. 

The  wst  objections  of  theffentleman  fit>m  Stafford  coming  fixmi  him,  struck  \nm 
with  the  greatest  surprise.  There  was  surely  a  strange  inconsistency  between  his  ar- 
gument to-day  and  his  votes  heretofore.  If  it  were  true  that  assemluies  of  the  people 
were  such  valuable  schools  for  politics,  when  the  people  assembled  to  elect  raembefs 
of  Assembly,  why  should  they  be  less  so  if  the  people  were  permitted  to  assemble 
and  elect  their  Governor  and  some  other  public  functionaries.^  Why  not  open  as 
many  schools  as  possible  to  the  political  pupils,  the  people  ?  As  much  as  the  ^ntis- 
man  seems  to  estimate  these  schools  for  political  instruction,  he  has  voted  is  this 
Convention  to  have  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  There  was  an  inconsisteocy  in  this 
which  he  could  not  reconcile.  He  had  never  before  seen  an  ardent  ftiend  of  general 
instruction  voting  to  reduce  the  number  of  seminaries,  and  diminish  the  means  oC 
instruction.  Mr.  T.  repeated  that  the  system  of  precinct  elections,  which  bad  t^ 
ceived  the  countenance  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  were  becoming  every  day 
more  popular,  as  their  beneficent  operation  and  effects  were  more  and  more  developed 
by  experience,  in  his  opinion,  deserved  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  this  Convention, 
rather  than  its  reprobation.  And  afler  all,  if  it  were  even  obnoxious  to  the  ^bjec- 
tions  urged  by  the  ^ntleman,  and  devoid  of  the  paramount  considerations  of  advan- 
tage, which  justify  its  continuance,  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  deliberations  of  tkose 
who  are  deputed  to  frame  a  code  of  fundamental  laws.  He  therefore  trusted  that  the 
amendment  would  be  rejected  by  the  Convention. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  thirteenth  section  having  been  read,  (which  completes  that  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  the  Legislative  Department,) 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  tliat  the  Committee  rise  j  but  the  motion  was  rejected :  Ayes  32. 
The  other  sections  were  now  read  seriatim ^  down  to  the  twenty-seventh  incluaive- 
Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  amend  the  twenty-seventh  section  by  prefixinff  thereto  the 
words  foUowing:  Ji  s 
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"  The  Attorney  Genera]  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Housei  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  and  commissioned  by  the  (rovernor ;  and  shall  hold  his  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly/'  and  carried  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  further  to  amend  the  section  by  adding  at  the  end  of  it  the  fol-: 
lowing : 

**  The  sheriff  and  coroners  shall  be  nominated,  by  the  respective  County  Courts, 
and  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  shall  be  commissioned  by  him.  The  justices 
shall  appoint  constables;  and  all  fees  of  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  regulated  by 
law ;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  twenty-eighth  section  was  next  read  as  follows : 

"  XXVIII.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  elected  to 
each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judfe  against  whom  the  Legislature  may  be  about  to  pro- 
ceed, shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for 
his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  shall  act  thereupon." 

Mr.  Giles  moved  to  amend  the  section  by  striking  out  in  the  former  part  of  it,  the 
words  "  the  whole  number  elected  to,"  before  the  words  "  each  House :"  so  as  to 
make  that  part  of  the  section  read,  "  but  two-thirds  of  each  House  must  concur  in 
such  vote.  So  as  to  remove  a  Judge  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
and  not  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  body. 

Mr.  G.  supported  his  amendment  in  a  speech,  which  was  replied 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative — Ayes 

The  twenty-ninth  section  was  read  as  follows : 

''  XXIX.  Writs  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
test  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts.  Indictments  shall  conclude 
and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  Cooke  now  read  an  amendment  in  the  words  following,  w 
hereafter  to  offer  to  this  section ; 

"  When  a  new  county  shall  hereafter  be  created,  it  shall  be  the  di 
Assembly  to  make  provision  by  law,  for  securing  to  the  people  of 
an  adequate  representation  in  the  Legislative  bodies.    And,  if  the 
otherwise  effected,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  General  Assembly  to  re-apportion  the 
whole  representation  of  such  one  of  the  four  ffreat  districts  aforesaid,  as  uudl  contain 
such  new  county  within  its  limits,  as  defined  by  this  Constitution.    But  it  shall  not  be 
competent  to  the  General  Assembly,  under  any  circumstances,  to  increase  or  dimin- 
bh  the  number  of  Delegates  herein  before  assigned  to  the  four  great  districts  afore- 
said.   It  shall,  moreover,  be  competent  to  the  General  Assembly  to  re-apportion, 
from  time  to  time,  the  representation  of  the  Senate,  of  the  people  of  the  two  great 
divisions  aforesaid  of  the  Commonwealth,  respectively.    But  the  number  of  Senators 
assigned  by  this  Constitution  to  the  two  great  divisions,  to  wit:  nineteen  to  the 
Eastern,  and  thirteen  to  the  Western,  shall  remain  unchanged." 

The  thirtieth  section  was  read  as  follows : 

**  XXX.  The  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  shall  remain  as  at  present 
organized,  and  the  Governor  and  Privy  Councillors  shall  continue  in  office,  until  a 
Governor,  elected  under  this  Constitution,  shall  come  into  office — and  all  other  per- 
sons in  office  when  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise 
expressly  directed,  shall  continue  in  office  till  successors  snail  be  appointed,  or  the 
law  shall  otherwise  provide ;  and  all  the  courts  of  justice  now  existing  shallcontinue 
with  their  present  jurisdiction,  until  and  except  so  far  as,  the  Judicial  system  may  or 
shall  be  hereafter  otherwbe  organized  by  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Cooke-read  another  amendment,  which  he  proposed  hereafter  to  offer  to  this 
scheme,  as  follows : 

Provisions  for  carrying  this  Constitution  into  effect : 

"  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, so  soon  as  all  tlie  returns  required  by  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  entitled  **  an  act  to  organize  a  Convention,"  shall  have  been  made, 
if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  ffiven  is  for  ratifying  this  amended 
Constitution,  forthwith  to  make  proclamation  of  uie  fact. 

"  II.  And  it  shall  moreover  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department,  in  and  by 
such  proclamation,  to  command  the  sberins  and  other  officers  directed  by  law  to  hold 
and  superintend  elections  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  fiuling  to  obey 

such  command,  to  open  polls  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs^ 
vid  in  the  election  districts  established  by  law  in  their  respective  counties,  on  the 
^st  Monday  in  November,  in  the  present  year,]  for  tlie  election  of  a  Delegate  or 
Delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  represent  the  counties,  towns,  boroughs,  and  di»- 
iricts,  respectively,  mentioned  and  described  in  the  third  article  of  this  Constitution , 
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and  of  8  Senator  to  represent  each  of  the  Senatorial  districts  de«5ribed  ia  the  Smith 

"  III.  So  soon  as  the  election  of  Deleffates  and  Senators  shall  have  been  made, 
the  previously  said  existing  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  elected  under  tbe  old 
Constitution,  shall  cease  to  have  legal  and  constitutional  existence. 

"  IV.  Should  any  of  the  contingencies  herein  before  mentioned,  render  it  neew- 
■ary  or  proper  to  convene  a  General  Assembly,  after  such  election  shall  have  bec» 
made,  and  before  the  time  herein  after  appointed  for  the  first  regular  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  the  new  General  Aasem- 
bly  shall  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Department  holding  its  power  and  authon^ 
under  the  old  Constitution.  .      . 

"  V.  The  first  regular  General  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  dnJl 
convene  and  assemble  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  [on  the  firat  Monday 
in  January,  in  the  year  1831.] 

"  VI.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Executive  Department  under  the  old  ConHi- 
tution,  cease  and  determine,  and  those  of  the  Executive  Department  under  tba  new 
Constitution,  shall  commence,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  commencement  of  tJie  Bni 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  elected  under  tlie  new  Constitution. 

rhether  civil  or  military,  holding  their  offices  under  the  old 
(es  are  not  herein  provided  for,  shall  continue  to  hold  their  offi- 
stitution,  by  the  same  tenure,  and  for  the  same  time,  as  under 

rts  of  Justice  now  existing  in  this  Commonwealth  thaU  eon- 
risdiction  as  heretofore,  until  the  said  Courts  shall  have  been 
>r  the  jurisdiction  thereof  modified  or  taken  away,  by  an  Act 
Assembly,  made  under  tlie  restrictions  and  liniits>ions  hereia 

last)  section  was  tlien  read.   . 

of  the  Whole  having  thus  gone  tlirough  the  drangfat  of  an 

reported  by  the  Select  Committee, 

mmiers,  it  rose  and  reported  the  same,  with  the  unendmenla, 

IN  CONVENTION, 

Mr.  Leigh  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"  lUsolvedj  That  the  third  article  of  a  draught  of  a  Constitution  reported  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  be  re-committed,  with  instructions  to  tlie  Committee  to  apportion 
Delegates  among  the  several  counties,  towns,  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  so  Uiat  tlie  number  of  Delegates  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
so  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  whole  Delegation  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  fbor 
great  divisions  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  as  is  contained  in  the  said  article.  And  thai 
the  fourth  article  be  re-committed  to  the  same  Committee." 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  .instructions  moved  by  Mr. 
Leigh : 

"  And  that  the  said  Committee  be  instructed  so  to  arrange  the  Senatorial  Districts, 
as  to  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  principle  on  which  the  members  of  the  Senate 
are  apportioned  between  the  Districts  Last  and  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.*' 

In  advocating  this  amendment, 

Mr.  Clavtor  observed,  he  would  simply  assign  the  reason  why  he  made  this  motion. 
It  would  be  apparent  to  any  person  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  make  twenty 
figures,  that  the  scheme  of  representation  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  was  based  upon  the  white  population  of  the  State  is  asoertaincFd 
b^  the  Census  of  1820.  The  white  population  of  the  State  as  ascertained  by  that 
Census,  was  603,081 ;  divide  this  number  by  thirty*two,  the  number  of  Senatora,  thn 
quotient  is  18,846.  The  white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  5&4;2iKi  ;  &• 
vide  this  by  18,846,  and  it  gives  thirteen  and  a  fraction  of  a  Uttle  less  than  one-halil 
The  white  population  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  348,873 ;  divide  this  by  ld,84&and 
it  gives  eighteen  and  a  fraction  of  rather  over  one-half  The  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle has  merely  given  tlie  benefit  of  these  fractions  to  the  East.  This  ia  hi*  only 
variation  from  tlie  basis  of  white  population  by  the  Census  of  1820.  What  I  aak  is, 
that  this  rule  thus  determined  by  this  Convention  to  be  just  as  between  tlie  two  great 
divisions  of  the  State,  may  be  applied  in  the  distribution  of  representation  anmigat 
the  smaller  sub-divisions,  that  in  the  distribution  of  power,  tlie  people  1  have  Um 
honor  in  part  to  represent,  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention as  the  just  measure  of  political  power  in  the  State.  Have  tlie  CooMnitlee 
done  them  this  justice  in  their  report?  To  show  that  they  have  not,  it  is  only  naceasaiy  to 

stote  the  fact,  that  the  district  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  composed  of  the " 

of  Bedford,  Franklin,  and  Patrick,  contained  by   "     ~  

*^--^^-- .       ^-campbeU,Pit 

Halifax  and  M 
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onljr  16,310;  that  composed  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Cumberland,  and  Pow- 
iiBtan,  13,803;  and  that  composed  of  Petersburg,  Prince  George,  Surry,  and  Isle  of 
Wight,  only  13,741.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  a  speech  upon  this  subject,  but 
simply  to  submit  these  few  statements  in  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  have  indu- 
ced this  motion — and  with  them  I  leave  it  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Lei^h  said,  he  hoped  such  instructions  would  not  be  given  to  the  Committee, 
as  it  would  only  operate  to  trammel  them  and  still  farther  to  increase  a  difficulty 
which  was  already  greater  than  any  one  could  possibly  conceive,  who  had  not  at- 
tempted the  task  assigned  them.  The  Committee  had  done  their  best :  but  as  to  per- 
fect equality,  the  thing  was  unattainable,  if  regard  was  to  be  had  to  existing  county 
limits.  The  Committee  had  made  the  several  districts,  upon  the  whole,  as  nearly 
equal  as  they  knew  how  to  make  them.  Where  a  county  was  defective  in  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Committee  had  endeavoured  to  compensate 
the  ine^ualitjr  by  increasing  its  weight  in  the  Senate ;  so  as,  on  the  whcle^  to  do  all  the 
justice  in  their  power.  The  whole  effect  of  the  present  amendment  would  be  to  en- 
cumber them  with  new  trammels. 

Mr.  Scott  spoke  for  some  time  without  being  heard  distinctly  by  our  Reporter — the 
House  being  m  some  confusion.  When  he  was  heard,  he  was  HAnvinir  hnvincr  sun. 
ported  the  compromise  of  Mr.  Grordon  on  the  avowed  idea  of 
upon  either  of  the  contested  principles  which  had  been  propos 
sentation  :  he  advocated  it  with  the  express  disavowal  of  its  bf 
white  basis,  the  mixed  basis,  or  Federal  numbers.  The  geni 
had  found  an  accidental  coincidence  between  some  of  its  num 
sis  according  to  the  Census  of  1820 :  but  it  had  an  equal  and  f 
coincidence  with  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Northamptc 
S.  concluded,  by  entering  his  protest  against  being  understood 
that  principle  of  representation  as  involved  in  the  plan  of  the 
marie :  it  had  been  brought  forward  as  a  compromise,  and  as  su 
Mr.  Claytor  addressee!  the  House  as  follows : 
I  know  nothing  whatever  of  tlie  basis  on  which  the  genth 
founded  his  plan,  but  from  the  results  of  calculations,  I  take  it 
that  he  must  have  had  some  general  basis  which  has  induced  1 
ticular  apportionment  in  preference  to  any  other ;  and  as  the 

quier  denies  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  I  have  offered  to  prove  that  that  basis  is, 
in  fact  the  white  population  of  18^20,  witli  an  arbitrary  variation  of  mere  fractions.  I 
must  be  permitted  to  submit  to  the  House  the  results  of  a  few  more  calculations  upon 
that  subject.  1  have  shewn  that  in  the  division  of  power  in  the  Senate  between  the 
£a«t  and  the  West,  the  only  variation  from  the  white  population  of  1820  was  giving 
a  fraction  to  the  East.  Let  us  now  examine  the  apportionment  in  the  House  of  De- 
le^tes.  The  whole  white  population  of  the  State  in  1820,  was  603,081 — divide  this 
by  127,  the  number  of  members  in  the  proposed  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  result 
g;ives  4,749  as  the  average  number  entitled  to  elect  a  Delegate  upon  that  basis.  Com- 
pare the  apportionment  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle,  with  this  calculation,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : 

The  Western  district,  white  population,  133,112—29  members  is  one  for  4,590 :  the  " 
Valley  white  population  121,09tj — 24  members  is  one  for  5,045.  Middle  district  white 
population,  187,186—40  members  is  one  for  4,679.    Tide- water  district  white  popula- 
tion 161,687 — 2^  members  is  one  for  4,755;  thus  shewing  in  each  district  only  a 
slig'ht  fractional  variation  from  the  white  population  of  1820.   Taking  the  average  of 
the   four  districts,  and  the  result  is  4,767,  varying  only  18  from  the  precise  number 
given  by  the  equal  representation  of  the  white  population  as  ascertained  by  the  cen- 
sus €ji  1820.     Sir,  all  these  results  may  be  purely  accidental,  but  to  my  mind  they 
Jook  much  like  design,  and  as  1  hav6  been  unable  to  discover  any  other  basis  which 
^vrould  produce  resuUs  approximating  so  nearly  to  those  arrived  at  by  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle,  my  mind  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  true  basis  of 
his  proposition.     But,  Sir,  grant  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  that  it  is  not — I 
only  ask  that  his  basis,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  it  be  the  white  population  of 
IdSO,  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  or  that  of  any  other  gentleman,  may 
be  fairly  worked  out  to  its  results— that,  that  which  this  Convention  has  established 
OM  just  for  the  whole  State,  may  be  equally  applied  to  all  its  parts-  and  not  after  their 
esta-blbhing  one  rule  (arbitrary  if  you  please)  for  the  State,  will  fit  another  equally  or 
jsore  arbitrary  in  its  character  for  districts,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  people  of 
that  particular  section  of  the  State  1  have  the  honour  in  part  to  represent,  are  to  lose 
a.  liarg-e  portion  of  the  pohtical  power,  they  would  be  justly  entitled  to,  if  the  general 
i'ul0  you  have  adopted  were  fairly  and  justly  applied.     But,  Sir,  have  the  Committee 
adopted  any  such  just  rule  in  their  apportionment  ?  If  tliey  have  adopted  any  rule 
wrHatt^veVy  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Federal  number  as  ascertained  by  the 
cezi0U0  of  1820,  than  any  other  I  have  been  able  to  discover— and  surely  it  will  not  be 
coot/^xiAed  that  this  is  the  basis  adopted  by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle— but  even 
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in  the  applicmtion  of  thi.  rule,  unjurt  as  Hi.,  it  h^Mh^n  «^"*}7  W^jJ  ^_^f^ 
ticular  JiSuon  of  country  in  question.  Sir,  upon  TedmX  num^  th«  V»o  wpp^r 
^riclTsouth  of  JameeiWvei  and  Eart  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  ire  ^^ 

Bir.  I  know  not  how  other  genUemen  represenUng  that  section  may  tM  Ufsa  ma 
•ubieit— but,  Sir,  I  should  be  very  unwilUnff  to  meet  myconstotuents,  afUff  ^ng 
Sy  ^nt  to  aiy  arrangement  which  wo,3d  leave  11,600  white  peiima  ywj^ 
mted  in  the  two  Senatoral  districts,  embracing  that  section  of  conntijr  with  wi;^ 
the?  are  locally  united— almost  a  sufficiency  to  enUtle  them  to  anotlMr  Beaator.  Bb, 
this  injusUce  never  shall  be  done  to  them  with  my  consent— I  never  can,  nevwr  wil, 

vote  for  any  such  arrangement.  u       -n   **        *  •   fc>-. 

But  the  genUeman  from  Chesterfield  says,  that  any  perwn  who  will  attranpt  to  nfes 
a  more  equal  arrangement,  observing  the  county  hmito,  will  find  it  a  <l>ffi^^ti^ 
Sir,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  re-arrange  the  counties,  ooropoong  a  few  «  »e^ 
tricto  as  reported  by  the  Select  Committee,  according  to  the  white  prnd^ncTlW, 
and  wiU  trouble  Uie  Convention  with  some  of  the  results,  which  1  thmk  Ihay  wiD 
perceive  are.less  unequal  than  those  of  the  Select  Committee. 
Five  districto  as  arranged  by  the  Select  Committee. 
WJuUpopulatian  of  IB20. 
Bedford,  10,963        Charlotte,  5JD» 

Franklin.  8,227        Lunenburg,  3JB73 

Patrick,  3,776        Nottoway,  a^DB 

Pnnce  Edward,  ^  ^^ 


i6;ae 

8,447  

12,626        Buckingfaaio,  7,345 

3,321        Cumberland^  3^ 

Powhatan,  9,4ia 


24,394 

8,758 
7,710 

16,468 


13^M3 


1  thonld  propose  to  re-arrange  those  five  districts  as  followa : 

Patrick,  3,776        Mecklenbniy,  7,710 

Henry,  3,381        Charlotte,  5,006 

Franklin,  8,227       Lunenburg,  3JiS73 

Pittaylvania, 


Pittsylvf 
HaUfaz, 


3,381 

8,227 

15,324 

Charlotte, 

Lunenburg, 

Nottoway, 

12,626 

8,758 

21,384 

10,953 
8,447 

Prince  Edward, 
Buckingham, 
Cumberland, 
Powhatan, 

19,400 

Bedford, 

CanpbeU,  8,447  i8,4S0 


It  will  at  once4>e  perceived,  that  the  only  material  variation  from  eqoaUty  in  iJbm 
arrangement,  is  in  the  two  first  districts :  this,  which  is  far  less  than  the  tneqoaU^  «f 
the  districts  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  is  rendered  lees  important,  br  thewC, 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  in  all  matters  of  local  interest  througbosft  madi 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  those  two  districts — and  taking  thm  aveia^  «f 
the  two,  it  ffives  18,354,  within  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  which  ought  lo  sne  a 
Senator.  1  have  also  made  a  difierent  arran^ment,  from  that  proposed  by  the  SdecC 
Committee,  of  the  counties  coropoeinff  the  six  upper  Senatorial  districts  on  the  Ssaih 
side  of  James  River  and  East  of  the  Slue  Ridge,  as  reported  by  the  Committeev  arilk 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  not  now  trouble  the  Convention — but  merely  observe  tkal 
it  produces  results  at  least  as  nearly  approximating  to  equality  upon  the  ptineiple  §m 
which  I  contend,  as  in  those  before  referred  to,  while «t  the  same  time,  a  pflvipsr  ^ 

See  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  local  interests  and  feelings  of  the  connties  ooaspegBy 
e  several  districts ',  thus  demonstrating  that  neither  counter  boondariea  nor  Weal  in- 
terests present  any  serious  obstacle  to  arranging  the  Senatorial  districts  in  tlni  eaciiM 
?f  the  State,  with  that  practical  approximation  to  equality  and  proper  regandiellie 
just  claims  of  the  people  whom  I  have  the  honour  in  part  to  repweaat,  tor  vkiok  i 
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OQBtend.  Sir,  Uito  if  all  tlM  amendment  I  have  oAred,  profecBing  to  instroet  the  Com* 
mittee  what  to  do,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  qoeetion  waa  now  taken  on  Mr.  Claytor's  amendment  and  decided  in  the  ne« 
giliTe:  A7e8  34,Noee46.  «    «• 

So  the  amendment  to  the  instructions  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Lei^  now  moved  to  amend  the  instructions,  by  adding  that  the  fourth  sectio» 
also  (relatmg  to  the  apportionment  of  the  Senate)  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

Which  having  been  agreed  to,  the  House  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  Januart  6,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Courtnev  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  Select  Committee  were  not  yet  ready  to  report  on 
the  subject  of  apportionment. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  amendments  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  draught  of  the  Constitution. 

The  first  amendment  was  in  the  fiflh  section,  which  reads  as -follows  : 

**  V.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator  who  shall  have 
thirty-years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder 
dnlj  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  ac 
tation :  And  any  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Hot 
flhaJl  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  i 
fireehoider  within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  di 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  Creneral  Assembly  according  to  tl 
videdj  That  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  Priests  of  every 
incapable  of  being  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assem 

The  amendment  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  **  or  duly 
the  parts  of  the  section  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  membi 
<^  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  that  if  the  amendment  left  the  clause  such  as  to  confine  the 
election  to  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  to  the  real  freeholders,  who  were  such  in 
truth,  he  should  be  in  favour  of  it ;  but  understanding  it  to  leave  mere  nominal  ^th 
holders  eligible,  he  should  vote  against  it. 

A  conversation  took  place  between  Messrs.  Leieh  and  Fitzhugh,  as  to  the  value  of 
a  fieehold— the  latter  contending,  that  a  man  miffbt  own  twenty-five  seres  of  land, 


new,  that  those  who  had  a  right  to  elect,  should  not  have  also  the  right  to  be  elected. 
Hm  had  never  heard  such  a  position  advanced  before.  He  could  not  but  admire  the 
strange  course  pursued  in  this  body  :  if  the  power  of  selection  was  to  be  exercised 
by  any  body  but  the  people,  the  utmoet  latitude  of  choice  was  readily  accorded.  Jf  • 
Jodge,  for  example,  was  to  be  appointed,  he  might  be  taken  from  any  source  what> 
•ver  I  but  the  moment  it  was  the  people  who  were  to  exercise  the  power,  it  must 
iorthwith  be  guarded  and  circumscnbed  with  the  most  jealous  care.  The  Conven* 
tion  had  determined,  that  not  only  freeholders,  but  that  every  leaseholder,  house* 
keeper,  and  head  of  a  family,  might  exercise  the  right  of  voting;  yet,  here  they  were 
to  be  restrained  from  ohooeing,  who  among  themselves  should  be  their  representative. 
Mr.  C.  said,  he  had  more  oonndence  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  than 
thns  to  restrain  them.  He  had  not  the  least  apprehension,  but  that  they  would  choose 
^raone  for  their  representatives,  who  gave  sufiicient  evidence  of  having  a  common 
itarest  with  them.  There  seemed  to  be  a  strange  dread  of  giving  power  to  the  pe<>- 
e.  If  it  was  proposed,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  elect  the  Governor,  the 
^ouee  was  immediately  alarmed  with  the  dangers  of  whiskey-dnnkmg  and  eleo- 
tioneering  intrigues.  If  it  was  proposed  to  allow  them  to  choose  their  own  militia 
officers,  Ui^same  dangers  were  again  paraded  before  their  view— it  would  lead  to 
whiskey-drinking  and  to  electioneering.  Gentlemen  were  willing  to  leave  them  no 
other  election,  but  that  of  their  own  reprcsentoUves ;  and  now,  even  this  wss  to  bo 
further  restrained,  and  they  were  to  be  told,  "  this  man  you  may  t^e,  but  this  man 
yon  shall  not!"  He  could  approve  of  no  such  doctrine.  Havmg  first  decided  who 
were  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  the  land,  the  Convention  ought  to  leave  them  m  perfect 
freedom  to  chooee  among  themselves  whom  they  would. 

Mr.  TMeweil  said,  that  if  there  had  been  no  other  provisions  m  this  Constitution 
10  whieh  the  gentleman  from  Campbell  had  given  his  assent,  and  which  went  on  ttio 
principle  with  the  present,  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  would  have  had 
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more  weight.  But  the  gentleman  had  consented  tliat  a  man  might  deef  at  the  mge  of 
twenty-one,  yet  he  might  not  be  elected  until  he  was  twenty-five,  as  a  Delegate,  or  until 
'  he  was  thirty,  as  a  Senator,  or  an  Governor  of  the  State.  What  became  of  the  gen- 
tleman's principle,  that  every  one  who  was  qualified  to  elect,  was  qualified  also  to  be 
elected  ?  To  be  elected,  a  man  must  reside  in  the  county  electing ;  but  to  be  a  TotaifBO 
such  restriction  was  necessary.  Here  the  gentleman's  principle  failed  again.  Aad 
the  ground  of  his  opposition,  viz :  that  the  principle  of  tne  amendment  was  new  aai 
unheard  of,  had  been  destroyed  by  his  own  act  in  assenting  to  these  provisions.  Ha 
should  not  enter  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Claytor  admitted  that  in  these  cases  he  had  certainly  consented  to  an  infniif»> 
ment  of  the  principle ;  but  tliis  formed  no  reason  why  he  should  go  fiulber,  and  oos- 
sent  to  a  yet  greater  violation  of  it,  especially  when  tne  gentleman  did  not  pretend  to 
offer  a  single  argument  in  its  behalf.  What  need  could  there  be  for  such  a  limitaxioa ? 
Did  the  possession  of  freehold  any  better  qualify  a  man  for  the  duties  of  LegialatioB? 
Unless  some  good  reason  were  shewn  him,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  amendment 
The  question  was  taken  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 
Ayes — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Cfaes- 
terfield,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Ma- 
son of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leiffh  of  Hafi&x, 
Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Cooke, Boyd, Pendleton,  Roane^Taykr 
of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  LoyaJI, 
*"  ~^>ranch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Maseie,  Bates,  iVsale, 

Perrin — 47. 

nderson,  Coffman. Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, Moore, 
9r,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs  Mason 
r,  Donaldson,  George,  McMillan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bran, 
Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  DoddndgB, 
of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabetf,  Stuart;  TbotMtpman, 
— 42. 

nt  was  agreed  to. 
A  similar  amendment  having  been  proposed,  as  applying  to  Senators,  Mr.  dayior 
demanded  the  ayes  and  noes  also ;  hoping  that  some  who  had  insisted  on  tliia  as  « 
qualification  for  a  Senator,  micrht  not  insist  on  it  in  a  Delegate. 
The  question  was  accordingly  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 
^ye*— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Manhall,  Clopton,  Johnson, 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Hali&x, 
Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Cooke,  Boyd,  Pendleton.  Roane,  Tay- 
lor of  Carohne,   Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,   Scott,  Green,  TksewvO, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Gngsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Masse,  Bales. 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter  and  Perrin— 48.  »  t  » 

JVb«5— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamoon,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moon 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell  Grim  Mason 
of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Waahinsrton'  Bjan, 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Ofrlesby,  Duncan,  Iwiidlev,  Summers,  See,  Doddiuiee. 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  TbomiMMj 
Joynas  and  Upshur — 42.  '       ' 

The  next  amendment  was  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  all  persons  holding  Jacratfre 
oflSces  and"  in  the  same  section,  afler  the  words  "  all  Ministers  of  the  Gcmel,"  (so  ^ 
^  M  *^'wM  ^'^c^-hnlders  under  the  State  from  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.) 

Mr.  Wilson  wished  to  render  the  clause  more  definite,  by  maertinf  , "  under  tbe 
Commonwealth,"  but,  Mr.  Leigh  objected :  the  words  as  they  stood,  were  tboae  oT 
the  old  Constitution,  the  interpretation  of  which  had  been  fixed  and  undisputed  tor 
fifty-four  years.  ^ 

the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  lost;  and  the  original  amendment  w« 
then  agreed  to. 

The  following  letter  of  resignation  was  now  laid  before  the  House,  by  tiie  Pre- 
sident: -  ^ 

o        ..      ,  RICHMOND,  Ja>taiit  3,  1830. 

.«  °"*»--i  hereby  resign  my  seat  as  a  member  of  the  ConvenUon,  beiur  nreTented  br 
111  health  fi-om  performing  my  duty  as  a  member  of  that  body. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
Han.  P.  P.  Barbour,  ^  ^-  MACRAE. 

President  qfthe  Convention.      ) 


Mr%fc^«  Sr""5*1.*5  *^*  ^^"^  *^*  ^^  Delegation  fhmi  the  dotriet  in  ' 
^r.  Macrae  belonged,  had  agreed  upon  Mr.  Thomas  MaishaU  of  F^uqSw,  m  i 
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able  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  that  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Marshall  thereupon  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention. 

The  remaining  amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  were  then 
teverally  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  Convention  returned  to  the  draught  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Chair  announ* 
ced,  that  it  was  now  open  to  farther  amendments. 

Mr.  Upshur,  with  a  view  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  tlie  construction  of  the  first 
^art  of  the  fiflh  section,  moved  to  amend  it  by  inserting  the  words  "  by  virtue  of  his 
freehold*  •  so  as  to  make  it  read  "  any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator,  who  shall  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  shall  be  actually»a  resident  and  freeholder 
within  the  district,  qualified  by  virtue  of  his  fretholdA.o  vote  for  members  of  the  Gene- 
ral Aasembly  according  to  this  Constitution." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  a  similar  amendment  was  inserted  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  section,  referring  to  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  tenth  section  was  amended  on  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing words,  as  surplusage,  the  same  thing  being  provided  for  m  another  clause  :  "  nor 
establish  by  law  any  subordination  or  preference  between  different  sects  or  denomi- 
nations." 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  moved  to  insert  in  the  tenth  section  the  following  amendment : 

'^  Nor  shall  any  capitation  tax,  eUher  for  State  or  county  purposes,  be  imposed,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war,  on  the  free  white  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  M'Coy  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  motion,  and  they  were  ordered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Randolph  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  would  explain  to  the  House 
the  justice  of  making  this  discrimination  between  imposing  a  capitation  tax  on  firee 
white  citizens  and  on  slaves.  He  would  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  replied,  that  he  would  with  pleasure  give  the  gentleman  the  explana- 
tion he  desired.  The  discrimination  rested  on  this  principle,  that  the  tax  on  slaves 
was  a  tax  on  property ;  they  were  taxed  as  property,  not  as  persons.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  prefer  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  slaves  together  with  all  other  property : 
but  he  could  not  succeed  in  carrying  such  a  measure.  His  object  was  to  exempt 
those  from  being  taxed  who  had  nothing  to  pay  a  tax  with,  while  the  rich  man  waa 
taxed  no  more  who  had  thousands  to  pay  it  out  of. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  he  could  not  see  the  justice  of  the  discrimination. 

The  owner  of  the  slaves  was  taxed  whether  they  were  taxed  per  capita  of  ad  VO" 
lorem.  The  Convention  were  engaged  in  extending  the  blessings  of  free  (Govern- 
ment to  such  as  were  unwilling,  and  said  they  were  unable  to  pay  anv  part  of  the 
public  expenses.  Mr.  R.  said  he  would  make  them  both  willing  and  able  ;  he  would 
constrain  their  will,  and  would  confer  the  ability.  There  was  no  free  white  citizen 
of  this  Commonwealth,  (unless  he  was  what  the  French  were  in  the  habit  of  styling 
a  mattmuse  sujet^  who  was  a  labourer  and  able  to  work,  who  was  notoWeto  pay  a  tax 
to  the  State.  There  was  no  free  man  with  that  self-respect  which  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  naturally  conferred,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  contribute  his  mite^  to  the 
expenses  of  his  Grovernment.  He  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  there  existed  in  Vir- 
ginia a  class  of  vagrants  and  Lazeroni,  who  were  actually  unable  to  make  any  con- 
tribution whatever  toward  the  expenses  of  the  State.  He  was  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  firom  Fairfax.  He  had  been  told  that  it  was  valuable,  inas- 
much as  it  might  operate  in  restraining  the  latitude  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  He 
would  not  give  a  straw  for  all  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  tlie  exercise  of  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  in  that  paper,  (pointing  to  the  draught  of  the  Constitution.)  For  his 
part,  he  had  rather  see  the  propositions  offered,  he  believed,  by  a  gentleman  from 
Monongalia,  and  proposing  Universal  Suffrage,  adopted  at  once.  This  was  Univer- 
sal SuOTage — it  was  that  in  effect 

He  should  not  vote  for  the  amendment  in  order  to  disquali^  any  one  from  exer- 
cising the  Right  of  Suffrage.  He  would  not  give  one  straw  for  all  that  had  been 
done  with  that  view,  nor  for  what  the  House  had  voted  that  morning  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  persons  to  be  elected.  He  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  the  whole  xA  it. 
The  House  nad  introduced  a  principle  which  was  utterly  subversive  of  all  n^e  yov- 
emment.  None  of  its  free  institutions  could  stand  for  a  century  with  such  principles 
at  the  bottom  of  them.  He  regarded  with  consummate — he  was  about  to  say  con- 
tempt— but  wiUi  the  most  consummate  and  profound  indifference — all  those  miserable 
little  distinctions  which  had  been  introduced.  Who,  he  asked,  must  govem  the  elec- 
tion ?  Was  it  not  the  class  firom  which  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  drawn  ? 
The  election  must  always  be  subservient  to  those  who  voted.  He  had  voted  with 
reluctance  for  the  clauses  inserted  this  morning.  The  whole  was  illusory— it  was  all 
deceptive :  They  stood  upon  a  quagmire  which  would  pve  way  beneath  "»•>'*•«*• 
Mr.  R.  said  he  would  not  consent  that  the  poor  man  should  be  taxed  who  owned  Imt 
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mb  ikT«,  in  order  to  oxtond  the  ble«iing»  of  free  Goremment  to  Lanmi,  wiio  a0- 
oordinff  to  the  old  proverb  were  able  to  sing,  end  whom  he  wae  ^<'.  ™p||f  ^^j*C* 

MrTritihofh  nid,  be  had  the  game  objection  to  the  exteniton  of  the  BA^mSaf- 
ftage,  with  the  genUeman  from  Charlotte— end  he  was  ready  to  Tote  foe  »  pka 
w7ieh  should  require  a  fair  amount  of  proj>erty  in  order  to  a  man'e  701111^.  »w 
truly  Sony  there  should  be  such  a  Laxerom  in  Virginia— but  he  had  seen  each  acta^ 
although  the  gentleman  was  unwilling  to  admit  iu  exietence.  The  CoiiTentioa  «m 
■bout  U>  exclude  fiom  the  Right  of  SuflfraFO,  all  such  as  had  no  property  :  To  take 
away  from  these  people  all  ground  of  complaint,  he  would  exempt  them  from  texetlwi; 
•o  that  they  could  not  say  we  were  obliged  to  pay  Goyemment,  whOo  they  wm 
allowed  no  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Venable  said,  he  was  no  advocate  for  a  capitation  tax  of  any  kind.  He  win 
wiUing  the  subject  should  be  left  with  the  Assembly;  but  boinz  oonTinc^d,  that  a 
oepiUtion  tax  on  slaves  was  unjust,  when  the  subject  wo  up,  and  it  was  about  to  be 
recognised  in  the  Constitution,  he  was  for  having  the  wkde  subject  taken  into  coa- 
■ideration.  Let  tlie  Convention  express  its  opinion  upon  the  exietence  of  any  capi- 
tation tax  at  all.  It  could  be,  and  it  had  been  shewn,  that  if  the  propoattioii  was  tnie, 
that  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  pay,  then  a  capftatin  tax 
on  slaves  was  un&'u'  and  improper.  If  so,  why  not  extend  the  prohibition  to  ala\es 
m  well  as  to  whites  ?  A  district,  consisting  in  part  of  black  and  in  part  of  white  po- 
pulation, was  no  more  able  to  pay  taxes,  than  a  district  of  the  same  extent,  fiHed 
with  a  population  wholly  white— nor  so  able— because  the  labour  of  slaves  was  km 
•conomical  and  less  profitable  than  the  labour  of  white  men.  If,  then,  eooal  taxes 
were  kid  in  other  respecU,  on  two  such  districts,  and  a  capitation  tax  on  skvea  was 
■operodded,  it  was  most  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  effect.  One  of  the  distrieto  wouli 
be  doubly  taxed,  and  more  than  doubly. 

Mr.  V.  said,  he  should  vote  against  the  present  amendment-^but  was  in  firoor  of 
abolishing  capitation  tax  entirely. 

Mr.  Soott  declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  as  a  preventrvo  oT 
Universal  Suffrage— but  moved  to  amend  it  as  follows:  "  nor  ihall  any  pereon  b# 
chargeable  with  any  tax  on  real  or  personal  estate,  whose  real  and  peiaonal  ittaXm  Is 
Bot  cWgeable  with  a  revenue  tax  equal  to  fifty  cenU.*' 

The  amendment  would  not  have  any  material  effect  upon  the  revenue.  A  larft 
portion  of  those,  whose  tax  was  below  that  amount,  were  annually  retaned  insol* 
rent  by  the  Sheriff. 

Mr.ritxhugh  said,  he  should  prefer  to  have  the  other  amendment  offered  as  a  sepa- 
rate measure  and  not  connected  with  his. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  this  was  the  same  proposition  the  gentleman  had  offered  beftre 
and  which  the  House  had  rejected.  This  would  go  to  destroy  that  proviaioti  wliieh 
■Uowed  all  housekeepers  to  vote. 

Mr.  Powell  regarding  the  proposition  in  the  same  light,  demanded  the  ayes  a»d 
noes    and  thev  were  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Soott  afiowed  this  measure  coukl,  in  some  degree,  retrench  the  Rigbt  of  9«^ 
frago,  but  l^  very  different  means  from  what  had  formerly  been  proposed.  This  ex- 
si^ted  firom  payment,  the  former  had  required  it. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  to  the  amendro«it  of  Mr.  fte* 
hngh,  it  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

J9yes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Cbesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chm 
lerfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Mason  of  SoothampCoo.  Twmm^ 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Stanard,  HoUadsy,  Fitxho^h, 
Roane,  Tavlor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  OarneU,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green, 
Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  NsaJe,  Rose  and 
Coalter— 33. 

Abe5— Meesrs.  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Tyler,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Col&nKn,  Barn- 
son,  Wilhamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Cov,  Moore,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Logan, 
Venable,  Madison,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Maaoo  er 
Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MillanrCampbell  «f 
Wasliington,  Byors,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sam- 
mere,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Qim4a% 
Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  PleasantSf  Gordon,  Thompeon,  Masaie,  Balsa, 
Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 60. 

Mr.  JohiMon  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  FItzhngh,  so  as  to  maks  k  ap- 
ply to  State  taxes f  but  not  to  county  levies. 

This  amendment  was  negatived— Ayes  43,  Noes  46. 

Mr.  Venable  moved  to  amend  it  by  inserting  **  or  on  slaves." 

But  this  amendment  also  was  rejected. 

The  question  was  now  about  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  anendmsnt,  whsn 

Mr.  Randolph  addressed  the  House.  He  said  that  the  main  reason  which  bad  bsia 
Mngaed  m  behalf  of  the  amendment,  was  the  inability  of  oertain  froe  whits 
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to  p«7  any  tax.  Now,  he  should  ho  glad  to  know  how  their  abHity  to  pay  a  tax 
was  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  pressure  and  privation  incident  to  a  state  of  war  f 
In  peace  the  man  mig^t  be  able  by  his  mattock  and  his  spade  to  earn  enough  to  pay 
a  small  tax,  but  how  war  was  to  confer  an  ability  which  peace  did  not  allow,  he  was 
•o  dull  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend.  The  amendment  proposed  that  no  capitatloa 
tax  should  be  hud  on  a  certain  description  of  persons  except  in  Hmt  cf  war.  If  tho 
principle  was  sound,  this  exception  was  most  exceptionable.  But  the  principle  waa 
not  sound.  Every  man  enjoying  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  a  free  Government 
was  bound  to  pay  them,  except  paupers.  But  this  amendment  was  not  intended  to^ 
apply  to  paupers :  it  was  made  for  hearty,  able  men,  for  sturdy  beggars ',  not  such  m 
were  decrepid  and  helpless. 

He  objected  to  the  amendment  on  another  mund.  The  Convention  were  acting 
on  tha  J^gislature  as  a  spider  acted  on  a  fly :  tney  were  tying  up  its  legs  and  bindioff 
fiwt  its  wings,  so  that  it  had  neither  leg  nor  wing  to  go  with.  He  heard  much  said 
about  trusting  the  people  :  every  body  was  ready  and  willing  to  trust  the  people :  but 
the  delegates  of  the  people,  whom  the  people  had  chosen  as  their  own  immediate  repre- 
■entatives ;  these  were  held  unworthy  of  any  sort  of  confidence.  He  thought  tha 
people  were  trust  worthy — just  so  far  as  this — they  were  very  capable  of  clHX)sing  their 
own  tigents.  They  had  sagacity  and  virtue  enough  to  decide  between  worth  and  wis- 
dom and  intelligence  on  ue  one  side,  and  their  opposites  on  the  other ;  and  they 
having  established  their  agents  with  power  to  act  for  them,  he  was  for  leaving  mora 
to  those  agents  than  some  gentlemen  seemed  vrilling  to  do.  If  gentlemen  would 
have  no  capitation  tax,  then  in  the  name  of  justice  let  the  exemption  be  equal.  Hera 
Mr«  Randolph  supposed  the  case  of  two  counties,  one  with  and  the  other  without 
slaves,  and  shewed  the  unequal  operation  of  the  capitation  tax  if  on  slaves  only.  He 
said  this  was  unjust  and  unequal :  and  grievously  did  he  feel  that  want  of  nerve  and 
want  of  decision  which  caused  gentlemen  from  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  at  ths 
beginning  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  not  to  claim  what  they  had  a  riffht 
to  enjoy,  the  representation  of  their  whole  popnlation.  Then  they  would  have  bad 
something  to  stand  on.  The^  would  have  bad  the  (pou  sto)  of  Archimedes.  Then 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would  have  been  glad  to  meet  them  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  numbers.  And  why  ?  Because  he  woula  not  cast  on  his  brethren  of  the 
West  such  an  imputation  as  to  say,  that  they  would  not  have  been  wiUing  to  ffrant  to 
their  brethren  of  the  East  what  was  granted  to  the  Southern  States  in  a  nard-driran 
bargain  by  their  other  brethren,  the  yankees — what  was  granted  tham  by  brother 
Jonathan. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  represented  that  as  the  maia 
argument  urged  for  the  amendment  which  had  not  been  urged  at  aU.  The  grooiid 
he  had  taken  had  been,  that  it  was  most  unjust  to  compel  a  man  not  worth  one  cant 
in  the  world,  to  pay  as  much  tax  as  another  man  worth  $  100,000.  And  another  con-^ 
sideration  had  been  urged  by  others,  that  it  would  tend  to  limit  the  Right  of  SnfBrag« 
from  going  to  universtuity. 

Mr.  Randolph  replied.  The  gentleman  now  said  that  it  wasj^just  to  oompel  at 
poor  man,  a  ditcher,  to  pay  as  much  tax  as  a  man  worth  $  100,000.  The  injustiett 
was  not  half  so  j^eat — it  was  precisely  half  as  great — as  to  tax  the  slave  of  the  poor 
man  who  ownedbnt  one  negro  and  hired  him  out  as  a  labourer — while  the  man  who 
held  thousands  in  Bank  stock  paid  no  tax  at  all.  Here  was  a  case,  not  where  rich 
and  poor  were  taxed  alike,  but  where  they  taxed  the  poor  man  and  exempted  the 
rich  altogether:  where  they  taxed  the  negro  of  the  poor  man,  but  left  the  Bank  stock 
of  the  rich  man  wholly  free  from  taxation.  If  it  was  unjust  to  tax  the  poor  labourer 
and  the  rich  capitalist  equally j  a  fortiori  must  it  be  unjust  to  tax  the  poor  and  let  the 
rich  go  free. 

He  was  very  sorry — very  sorry  indeed — ^that  the  gentleman  fVom  Chesterfield  had 
brought  his  mind  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  He  was  going  to  vote  for  it  as  a  re- 
atraint  upon  suffrage.  He  would  not  give  a  straw  for  the  restraint.  Suffrage  by  this 
Constitution  was  universal  in  fact,  and  it  might  as  well  be  so  in  terms :  it  should  be  in 
name  what  it  was  in  substance.  Having^  extended  it  as  they  had  done,  the  Conven- 
tion had  done  an  act  of  monstrous  injustice,  and  by  consequence  of  equal  impolicy. 
They  had  excluded  all  the  well-brought-up  sons  of  freeholders.  That  was  a  class,  a» 
he  had  said  on  a  fonner  occasion,  towards  whom  his  heart  yearned,  and  in  whose  fa-^ 
Tour,  did  not  his  judgment  forbid  it,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  extend  the  Right  of 
Sutfrage.  For  his  part,  so  far  was  he  from  being  unwilling  to  trust  the  Legislature 
to  make  a  Constitution,  that  for  all  the  experience  he  had  had  in  the  Convention  he 
had  ten  thousand  times  rather  the  Legislature  should  do  it  than  those  who  had  under- 
taken the  task :  he  firmly  believed  it  would  be  in  safer  hands.  He  defied  any  Le^ 
lature  in  the  country  to  make  a  Constitution  less  worthy  of  approbation  than  that 
which  they  had  constructed.  He  would  not  give  a  straw  for  that  long  list  of  restric- 
tion* about  parsons  and  what  not':  in  practice  it  would  be  perfectly  unavaiting,  unless 
ta  ezolttde  the  meritorious  cUss  of  persons  he  had  mentioned.    He  was  not  afraid  te 
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tnut  the  Legiaktuie.  And  why  not?  Because  he  did  not  fear  to  tiwt  the  people: 
And  how  lo  ?  Became  the  people  were  the  only  competent  authority  to  select  their 
own  agent*.  When  this  was  doae,  they  had  the  principles  of  free  GovcnmieBt  It 
was  now  to  be  determined,  whether  they  were  to  have  a  Government  that  would 
aUnd,  or  whether  the  fruitless  attempt  was  to  be  perseyered  in  lo  make  a  eoDetfand 
upon  its  apex.  Their  Government  under  such  a  ConstituUon  would  be  fbtUe-^vw 
impossible  it  should  stand  for  a  century.  

The  question  was  now  taken,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows: 

^«e5— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Chesterfield,  Anderson,  Cofr 
man,  Harrison,  Wilhamson,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Urn- 
borne,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powdl, 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  l*endleton,  George,  Byars,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  O^e^y,  IHvan, 
Laidley,  Summers,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  4fOd- 
peper,  Scott,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  TazeweU,  Frentis,  Chiytor,  Saunders,  lUei, 
Martin,  Stuart,  Joynea  and  Up8hur---48. 

JVbes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode, 
Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwin,  Mason  of  SoothamptaB, 
Trezvant,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Haiiikx,  Logan,  Venable,  Holladay,  Gnzgs, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Boyd,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Roane,  Mcarb,  Qwr- 
nett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  See,  Green,  Lovall,  Grigaby,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 
Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Grordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Iktee,  Neale,  Rose,  Cosher, 
Bayly  and  Perrin — 47. 

Mr.  Claiborne  moved  to  amend  the  fourteenth  section,  by  stiikinf  out  all  that  pait 
of  it  which  follows,  declaring  that  the  Governor  "  shall  be  electedas  fbUows:"*  and 
to  insert  a  provision  for  the  Governor's  election  by  the  two  Houses  of  AsseonUy. 

Mr.  Miller  stated,  that  his  colleague  (Mr.  Beirne,)  was  absent  from  sickness,  and  he 
should  take  it  as  a  favor,  if  the  gentleman  would  consent  to  postpone  tba  important 
amendment  until  he  should  be  able  to  resume  his  place,  which  be  bad  ressoo  to  btop9 
would  be  the  case  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Claiborne  instantly  complied,  disclaiming  all  intention  to  piess  any  messors 
under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  he  might  probably  be  absent  tlie  next  day,  and  he  hoped  ihe  ssmis 
indulgence  would  be  extended  m  that  case. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  if  the  gentleman  should  be  taken  sick  before  the  next  day,  the 
indulgence  ought  to  be  extended  to  him :  but  not,  if  abt*ent  on  private  or  profeseiontl 
business. 

Mr.  Claiborne  agreed  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  should  act  npon  it. 

Mr.  Cabell,  afler  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  offered  the  following  amendment  to  tbs 
twenty-second  section : 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  modify  or  abolish  the  said  Sap«rior 
Courts,  at  such  times,  and  to  substitute  for  them,  if  in  their  discretion  they  deem  H 
expedient,  such  tribunals  as  Uie  public  good  may  require.  And  upon  the  modifieaSioQ 
or  abolition  thereof,  the  salaries  of  all  officers  holding  qffic^a  therein,  or  in  any  inae  a^ 
purtenant  thereto,  shall  be  abolished,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  law." 

The  amendment  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Marshall,  Tazewell,  Giles, 
and  Cabell  took  part. 

The  amendment  was  resisted  as  being  unnecessary,  the  clauses  retained  in  tbe  se^ 
tion  going  the  whole  length  of  its  provisions.  This  was  specially  priisaed  hy  Mr. 
Tazewell,  who  agreed  in  sentiment  with  Mr.  Cabell,  as  to  the  main  questioo  isv^olred. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  CabeJi  rejected. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  the  twenty-second  section  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mdka 
the  Qenaral  Court  a  Constitutional  Court  as  well  as  tlie  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  S.  explained  and  urged  his  amendment,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Leigh,  wbo 
earnestly  advocated  and  pressed  the  measure,  as  leading  to  the  most  salutary  rasohls. 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  it  as  unnecessary,  all  the  ends  being  as  well  answered  by 
leaving  the  subject  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Hendierson  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Powell,  who  rejoined,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Leigh. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

j^MM^Messrs.  Leitrh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Goode,  Mar- 
shall of  Richmond,  Nicholas,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Claibomev 
Madison,  Stanard,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Morris,  Gamett,  Mathews, 
Summers,  Barbour  of  Cul peper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Prentis,  firmnck, 
Townes,  Massie,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Upshur — 33. 

JVbe«— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Giles,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  TVier, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Smith,  MUlo-, 
Baxter,  Trezvant,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  HoUadw^ 
Mercer,  Fitzhuffh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldwrn,  B«4, 
^»«orge,  M'MUEm,  CampbeU  of  Washington,  Byais,  Roane,  Taylor  of  CstoIm, 
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Mr.  George  moved  the  foUowioff  amendment  to  the  sixteenth  section : 
'*  The  Legislature  shall  meet  only  once  in  every  two  years,  unless  convened  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  this  Constitution." 

He  stated  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  in  presenting 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  asked  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered. 
Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  was  not  second  to  any  man  in  that  House,  or  out  of  it, 
in  his  abhorrence  of  over  Legislation ;  and  he  would  vote  for  Uie  amendment  with 
mat^easure,  but  for  one  consideration :  he  was  subjected  to  another  Government 
betiHJtbat  of  Virginia;  and  as  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  met  every  year, 
he  nmed  that  of  Virginia  to  meet  every  year  also,  that  it  might  watch  them. 
The  qoesti}>n  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

JSyes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Henderson,  Oa* 
borne,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Clh>yd,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Tazewell,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  TowneS| 
Martin,  muart.  Bates,  Rose  and  Coalter— ^26. 

AoM— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigrh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chet* 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Drorogoole,  Alexander,  CK>ode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Harrison,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Smith,  Miller,  Mason  of  South* 
ampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable, 
Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Fre* 
dertck,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  CaruFme,  Morris,  Gar* 
nett,  Chnpmnn,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  Doddridge,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Stfott, 
Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  IJoyall,  Prentis,  Griffsby,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Branch, 
Cabell,  Pleasants,  Grordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and 
Perrin— 69. 
So  the  amendment  vras  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour,  the  vote  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh*B  amendment,  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  capitation  tax,  was  re-^onsidered.  The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn 
to  be  offered  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Coalter  moved  an  amendment  to  tlie  twelAh  section,  as  follows: 
"  And  provided,  also,  that  the  votes  in  each  county  shall  be  taken  at  one  plac*  to 
be  designated  by  law." 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  he  believed  the  last  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Judges  was  now  gone 
through :  the  next  would  be  the  first  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  which  being  Sing 
Legislature,  he  wished  it  to  be  as  pure  as  possible :  and  he  ho^ed  all  who  a^^eed  in 
that  wish  would  vote  for  his  amendment. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  ayes  and  noes  stood  as  follows : 
ji^ues — Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole, 
Nicholas,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Soutliampton,  Trezvant,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  GarneU,  Green,  Loyall,  Grigsby,  Rose 
and  Coalter— 21. 

jVbe5 — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Giles.  Alexander,  Goode,  Mamhall  of 
Richmond,  Tyler,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
M*Coy,  Moore,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Claiborne,  Venable,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fiti* 
hugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  NaylorJ>0* 
naJdson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Tay- 
lor of  Caroline,  Morris,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley.  Sum- 
mere,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Marshall  of  F>iuquier,  Tazewell,  Prentis,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Sann- 
ders,  Branch,  Townes.  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon, Thompson,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  .         a      *u  a 

Mr.  Stanard  now  moved  to  insert  in  the  twenty-second  secUon,  after  tne  wora 
"  tribunals,"  the  words, "  and  of  the  Judges  thereof,"  so  as  to  read  "  The  jurisdiction  of 
these  tribunals  and  of  the  Judges  thereof,  shall  be  regukted  by  law. 

Mr.  S.  explained  the  amendment,  as  having  reference  to  the  duties  of  Judgee  out 
of  Court.     And  it  was  agreed  to. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 
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THURSDAY,  Jawdarv  7,  1830. 

The  Conrention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  wm  opened  with  prayer  bj  the  Bm .  Mr. 

Courtney  of  the  Methodirt  Church.  

The  Chair  announced,  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  subjeet  or  tlM  atnmtng* 
ment  would  not  be  ready  to  report  till  one  o'clock,  and  that  they  asked  le«Te  to  tAXM. 
that  hour.  ,   ,  ,.  - - 

Mr.  Gordon  suggested,  that  it  would  be  also  best  to  suspend  the  prooeeduigecf  te 
Convention  till  that  time. 
Mr.  Summers  hoped,  that  the  moUon  for  a  recess  would  be  withdrawn,  ootii  lie  taM 

an  opportunity  ofsubmitting  a  paper.  ..      ,    ,  .      ,        ^,    ^.,     .    _, ^ 

He  observed,  tliat  for  some  days  a  proposition  had  remained  on  the  table,  tamngkt 
its  object  the  interposition  of  some  restraints  upon  the  Legislature  in  creetXBg  new 
Banks,  or  renewing  the  charters  of  those  in  existence.  The  subject,  he  aid,  was  ef 
much  public  concern,  and  he  was  satisfied  tliat  a  power  which  included  in  its  opqa- 
tion  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  in  its  effects  embraced  and  reflated  in  agrcal 
degree  the  jnrict  of  every  species  of  property,  ought  not  to  be  left  within  ^  power  ti 
a  bare  majority,  of  a  naked  quorum  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  pol^ieil  cfieds 
of  the  Banks,  and  their  agency  (sometimes  most  disastrous)  in  the  aftaira  of  aot  fel- 
low citizens,  was  taken  into  the  estimate,  he  thought  that  prudence  dictated  the  hnii- 
tation  of  the  Legislative  power  to  cases  challenging  the  concurrence  of  three-fifths  cf 
both  Houses,  but  if  this  majority  should  be  regarded  as  unnecessarily  large,  and  Huff 
to  produce  injurious  restraints,  we  should  be  content  to  change  the  propositioB  kem 
three-fifths  to  majorities  of  the  entire  number  of  members  elected  to  boUi  fatancbn  of 
the  Legislature.  While  he  was  very  desirous  of  bringing  this  subject  to  tlie  cnnaide 
ration  of  tlie  Convention,  he  was  so  fully  aware  of  the  disindinatioQ  of  wymbess  Is 
take  up  new  questions,  as  to  doubt  whether  even  one  of  this  moment  cooJtf  orercooM 
the  impatience  now  felt.  He,  therefore,  in  moving  to  take  up  for  oonssdefrntioa  tiie 
amendment  which  he  had  offered,  requested  that  the  question  nught  be  cowsidered  ■■ 
a  test  of  the  sense  of  the  House,  whetiier  at  this  period  of  its  sessioa  H  was  its  pleeanre 
to  ^  into  the  merits  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  that  if  it  shonkl  be  the  delmns- 
nation  of  the  Convention  to  enter  upon  tlie  subject,  he  was  prepared  to  enfoiwiie  tho 
neces^ty,  policy  and  propriety  of  engrafting  in  the  Constitution  the  article  wbacb  bs 
had  proposed. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  presented,  and  read  by  the  Secretary: 
**  No  law  shaU  be  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  creating,  centiBmng,  i 
or  renewing  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  with  power  to  carry  on  the  busL.. 
banking,  or  for  making  loans  or  discounts,  without  the  assent  of  three-fifths  of  the  omb- 
bers  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  nor  shall  the  General  AssemUyr  at 
any  one  session  thereof,  create,  continue,  alter  or  renew,  more  than  one  bod^  ymlitir 
or  corporate,  with  power  to  deal  as  a  Bank,  by  making  loans  or  disoountB.'* 

The  Chair  said,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  it  on  the  table  without  taking  a  ipnelkei. 
it  bein^  the  wish  of  the  mover  to  give  it  that  direction. 

On  Mr.  Claiborne's  motion,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  Stanard  rose  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  make  the  twenty-second  section  mors 
complete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  another  amendment.  In  the  serenth  line 
of  that  section  an  amendment  had  been  made  yesterday,  directing  that  **  Tbe  jvisdlD* 
tion  of  the  tribunals,  and  of  Uu  Judges  thereof  ^  shall  be  regulated  1^  law.**  Widi  a 
view  of  accommodating  the  first  part  of  the  section  to  that  amendment,  he  woeUnM^tw 
to  add  in  the  second  line  after  the  words  **  Court  of  Appeals,**  the  wwds  ''sod  tbe 
Judges  thereof,"  and  also  after  the  words  "  in  such  Superior  Courts  st  the  Legisln- 
ture  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,"  the  words  "and  tbt  Joctece thereof.** 
Mr.  Cabell  said,  he  did  not  profess  to  set  himself  up  for  a  critic;  but  H  eeeoMd  to 
him  tliat  this  amendment  would  bring  back  things  to  the  same  situalBm'mwbkbtliej 
were  before  the  amendment,  which  he  had  had  the  honor  to  submit,  had  been  adofled 
by  the  House.  He  thougiit  tliat  the  proposed  amendment  would  fix  the  iw6gm  m 
office,  even  after  their  Courts  were  abolished. 

Mr.  Stanard  admitted^  that  the  member  which  he  wished  to  introdoce,  mMd  nsl 
very  well  cohere  with  the  other  members  of  the  same  sentence  j  but  it  stracklMB  m 
a  necessary  provisioi^  As  to  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Pittsylvania,  vftseb 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  high  degree  of  jealousy  on  iLk  siibiscl,  bs 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  his  amendment  was  on^  calculated  to  give  the  jSce  tbs 
necessary  Judicial  power  in  vacaUon  as  weU  as  in  the  teimsoTthe  Coiift»-Viltf 
Court  as  weU  as  in  Court—and  it  was  certainly  essential  to  give  such  power  to  tl» 
Judge.  He  would  ask  of  the  Chair  to  confine lus  amendment  St  present  todw  **  Owl 
of  AppeaU,  and  to  take  the  question  first  in  that  shape— but  /on  Mr.  Bforris's  sw- 
jjestion,)  he  moved  to  introduce  the  words  in  question,  after  the  word  " cetab&lJ*tt 
Sf^i'^**"^""*'^"^  ^section,  so  as  to  read :  «  The  Judiial  power  shaU  bove^M  a 
Supreme  fcourt  of  Appeals,  in  such  Superior  CourteTSeXj^hSSo  mj^ 
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to  tini«  oidain  and  Mtablinh,  m  the  Judges  thereof ^  in  the  County  Courts,  and  in  jus- 
tieas  of  the  peace."  "* 

Mr.  Cabell  aaked,  why  then  was  not  tlie  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  satisfied 
with  confining  bis  amendment  to  the  introduction  of  the  words  **  in  vacation  ?" 

Mr.  Ckjrtor  remarked,  that  the  same  provision  which  is  now  made  by  the  twenty- 
second  section,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  if  a  pre- 
cisely similar  provision  in  that  instrument  conveyed  the  necessary  power,  where  was 
the  Deceasity  of  making  any  chanffe  ?  Why  sliould  they  not  leave  it  in  tlie  present 
form, when  this  provision  conveyed  the  necessary  power  ?  and  when  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  in  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States  for  forty  years  ?  He  remarked 
also,  that  if  a  new  provision  was  to  be  adopted,  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  con- 
itniQliQB  new  and  different  from  the  one  already  established. 

IftfilSiair  then  read  the  clause  as  it  would  sUnd  with  the  words  "  and  the  Judges 
thereof  inserted  after  the  word  **  establish." 

Mr.  Ckytor  asked,  if  the  amendment  made  yesterday  did  not  apply  to  the  Judges 
tbsmselves  ?  whether  it  did  not  cover  the  whole  case ;  and  whence,  then,  the  necesnty 
of  a  repetition? 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  he  would  not  undertake  to  assign  the  reasons  why  this  body  had 
given  an  unanimous  vote  yesterday  in  favor  of  ihe  amendment,  and  in  which  he  pre- 
sumed the  gentleman  from  Campbell  had  united;  but  he  would  retort  the  enquiry 
upon  that  gentleman :  why  make  the  amendment  yesterday,  and  object  to  a  similar 
one  Unlay  ?  He  thought  it  was  necessary  to  carry  tliis  amendment  out.  In  the  first 
sentence  of  the  section,  the  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Courts  themselves,  but 
you  have  not  said  it  shall  be  in  the  Judges ;  and  it  was  to  give  Judges  the  necessary 
jurisdiction  out  qf  Courtf  that  he  wished  the  amendment  introducedinto  the  first  sen- 
tence. You  surely  can  have  no  objection,  after  having  declared  that  the  jurisdiction 
o£  the  Judges  shall  be  regulated  by  law,  to  say  also  that  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
Juf^ges— and  if  yesterday  it  was  not  superfluous  to  declare  the  one,  why  should  it  be 
•operfiuous  to-day  to  declare  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Claytor  oMerved,  as  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  yesterday,  he  of  course  did  not 
▼ote  in  the  negative,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  must  tlien  have  voted 
without  due  consideration.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  recollect  that  the  provisions 
of  the  present  section  were  similar  to  those  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
mnd  where  was  the  necessity  of  holding  up  a  candle  to  the  noon-day  sun  ?  or  of  call- 
ing  for  the  meaning  of  words,  which  had  been  interpreted  for  forty  years  past  ? 

Mr.  Powell  asked,  if  the  expressions  used  in  the  section  before  the  House,  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  iurisdiction  in  the  Judges  themselves.  The  very  terms  them- 
selves vest  a  Judicial  power  in  the  courts ;  and  surely  tliey  did  equally  so  in  the 
Judflres.  He  considered,  therefore,  the  amendment  as  not  only  perfectly  unnecessary, 
bat  he  objected  to  it,  because  it  might  be  so  construed  as  to  make  the  Judges  constitu- 
tional agents  as  well  as  the  courts  themselves.  He  surely  did  not  wish  to  restrain  the 
Liegislature  firom  bona  fide  abolishing  the  courts,  when  the  public  interest  imperiously 
required  it ;  because  he  hoped,  whatever  had  been  done  in  another  State,  that  ths 
Legislature  of  Virginia  would  never  so  far  forget  its  dignity  and  its  duty ;  would  never 
become  so  debased,  as  to  strike  at  the  tenure  of  the  Judges  by  the  abolition  of  tlieir 
oouTts.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the  amendment  adopted  yesterday  had 
entirely  superceded  the  necessity  ot  tlie  one  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested,  that  the  House  had  given  leave  of  absence  to  seven  of 
its  members ;  and  among  them  to  the  Chairman  or  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  asked 
-whether  it  were  not  better  to  waive  the  present  discussion  and  have  a  recess  until 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stanard  rose  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Fre- 
derick, (Mr.  Powell.)  It  filled  him  with  amazement  to  hear  that  gentleman  say,  that 
it  wnm  perfectly  clear,  when  the  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  court  itself,  it  was  also 
^ren  to  the  functionaries  of  that  court.     He  would  ask  him  as  a  practical  lawyer,  if 
at  has  never  so  happened  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  to  have  to  interpret  an 
act  of  Assembly,  which  gave  certain  powers  to  courts,  when  the  question  arose  whe- 
ther the  Judge  could  also  exercise  power  except  in  open  court.    Is  it  possible,  that 
Ihie  qnestion  was  never  brought  before  him  in  a  Court  of  Chancery  ?  Is  it  not  an  es- 
tablished rale  that  certain  appeals  may  be  granted  in  open  coui«,  which  could  not  be 
<lone  by  the  Judge  in  vacation  ?  The  language  of  the  law  is,  that  unless  in  cases  pro- 
-wided  for,  the  functionaries  may  act  in  open  court,  in  term  time,  but  not  in  vacation. 
And  yet  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  says  it  is  perfectly  clear,  if  you  give  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  ceurt  itself,  you  must  also  give  it  severally  to  the  integers  who  constitute 
the  coart  itself.     What !  does  one  Judge  constitute  the  court  ?  But,  if  this  doctrine  be 
tx'oey  is  it  not  equally  true,  that  if  the  iurisdiction  be  given  to  a  Judge  in  term  time,  it 
may  be  exercised  by  him  in  vacation?  And  why,  (Mr.  S.  asked,)  are  we  so  careful  in 
tlie  first  sentence  of  thisi  section,  to  give  jurisdiction  to  "justices  of  the  peace  ?*'  Why 
iifloriminate  between  the  "  County  Courts"  and  "justices  of  the  peace .^"  The  gen- 
;le]iBan  firom  Frederick  says,  that  if  jurisdiction  be  given  to  courts,  it  follows  as  a  ne- 
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eeifaxT  coniequence  that  it  rnuft  b«  yettad  in  the  Jodgei.    True ;  Imt  1 

them?  Only  i  member*  of  that  court;  but  not  aa  mtegersof  the  «mit.  Mi.8.aa]d, 


he  wiahed  to  remove  all  doubt  by  the  amendment  he  had  offered,  *^^  J".        . 

ffiven  to  the  Judges,  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  term  time.  A  writ  of  habeas  ««>!">■» 
to  be  sued  out,  for  instance ;  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  whether  a  poww  CMiite 
fiven  to  the  Judge  to  issue  it  in  vacation. 

Mr.  PoweU  rose  in  reply,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  any  thin^  be 
thould  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  genUeman  from  Spottsyl vania  with  an 
But  he  was  as  much  amazed  at  the  gentleman's  argument,  after  the  conoeaaioa  tw 
centleman  had  made.  He  had  allowed  that  if  jurisdiction  is  given  to  a  oonrt,  it  ii 
tiven  to  the  Judges  of  that  court :  if  so,  where  could  be  the  neceswty  of  vevtiag > 
nsdiction  in  them  by  a  separate  clause  ?  Cut  honof  Why  reiterate  what  had  almdy 
been  declared?  unless  it  was  to  give  separate  jurisdiction  to  Judges  whether  in  tena 
or  in  vacation.  If  this  alone  was  the  object,  it  was  a  laudable  one  :  hot  it  ccmW  he 
fully  attained  by  the  effect  of  the  amendment  offered  yesterday,  giving  the  Legisli- 
tore  power  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  of  the  Judge.  TImt  ameadmenl 
completely  superseded  the  necessity  of  this  one.  It  declared  that  the  jorisdietioti  of 
the  Judges  as  well  as  of  the  court  should  be  regulated  hy  law.  Did  not  this  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  declare  that  the  Judges  might  have  s^iarate  jurisfio- 
tion  for  duties  out  of  court?  Might  not  the  Legislature  declare  that  a  Jodgv  «f  the 


to  the  obtnseness  of  his  intellect,  or  else  to  the  want  of  his  accustomed  hicidaeaB  oC 
argument  in  the  gentleman  from  Spottsj^'lvania. 

Mr.  Henderson  now  renewed  his  motion,  and  (he  House  took  a  recess  tiH  1  o*Atk. 

After  the  recess,  the  House  having  resumed  its  session, 

Mr.  Madison,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  had  been  rt-coaumtted  th0  ^bad 
and  fourth  sections  of  the  amended  Constitution,  made  the  foUom'Dg  report : 

*<  HL  One  of  these  shall  be  called  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shaU  connat  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  members,  to  be  chosen  annually,  fot  and  by  the  aervc*«l 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  of  tlie  Commonwealth ;  whereof  thirty  'DcAe- 
gates  ahall  be  chosen  for  and  b^  the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  AUs- 

ihany  mountains ;  twenty-five,  for  and  by  tlie  fourteen  counties  lying  between  ths 
klleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains ;  forty-one,  for  and  bv  the  twenty-nine  ct/at^ 
ties  lying  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  and  above  tide-water;  and  thirty-six 
for  and  by  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boron^bs,  Iving  upon  tide-water,  that  w  to 
say:  Of  the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alleghany,  the  counties  of  Harri- 
son, Monongalia,  Ohio  and  Washington,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates;  and  %hm 
counties  of  Brooke,  Cabell,  Grayson,  Greenbrier,  Giles,  Kanawha,  Lee,  Lewis, 
Logan,  Mason,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  Preston,  Randolph.  Ru*- 
sell,  Scott, Tazewell,  Tyler,  Wood  and  Wythe,  shall  each  elect  one  Dele^te.  Of  tb* 
fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  the  countiee  of  Frc4e» 
rick  and  Shenandoah  siiall  each  elect  three  Delegates ;  the  counties  of  Angnsta,  Berib^- 
ley,  Botetourt,  Hampshire,  Jefferson,  Rockingham  and  Rockbridge,  shall  each  elect 
two  Delegates ;  and  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Hardy,  Morgan  and  P«Bd)etoQ, 
shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Of  the  twenty-nine  counties  lying  East  of  the  Bhs» 
Ridge  and  above  tide-water,  the  county  of  Loudoun  shall  elect  three  Delegates;  thm 
counties  of  Albemarle,  Bedford,  Brunswick,  Buckingham,  CampbeU,  CuJpeper,  Fk««> 

auier,  Halifax,  Mecklenburg  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  each  elect  two  Delates;  an^ 
^e  counties  of  Amelia,  Amherst,  Charlotte,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddie,  FluvaniMi, 
Franklin,  Goochland,  Henry,  Louisa,  Lunenbursr,  Madison,  liebon,  Nottfywmy^ 
Orange,  Patrick,  Powhatan  and  Prince  Bdward,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Am 
of  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  lying  on  tide- water,  the  counties  of  Acc^> 
mack  and  Norfolk  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates ;  the  counties  of  Caroline,  Cbes^ 
terfield,  Essex,  Fairfax,  Greensville,  Gloucester,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Isle  of  Wight, 
King  &.  Queen,  King  William,  King  George,  Nansemond,  Northumberland.  Nartb-> 
smpton,  Princess  Anne,  Prince  Geor^,  Prince  William,  Southampton,  SpottsyW 
▼auia,  Stafford.  Sussex,  Surry  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  city  of  RjcfaasoiM, 
the  borough  of  Norfolk,  ond  the  town  of  Petersburg,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate ;  lh» 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Richmond  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  conntMS 
of  Matthews  and  Middlesex  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  counties  of  Efia^ 
beth  City  and  Warwick,  shall  togetlier  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  counties  of  James  Otf 
and  York,  ond  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  togetlier  elect  one  Delegate ;  snd  tM 
counties  of  New  Kent  and  Charles  City,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate." 

"  IV.  Strike  out  from  the  word  <'  counties,''  in  the  twenty-fifth  line,  to  the  cai, 
and  insert— 

"  Of  Brooke,  Ohio  and  Tyler,  shall  form  one  district:  the  counties  of  Monongsls, 
jSS5^  ?»  Randolph,  shall  form  another  diatrict :  the  counties  of  Harrisoo,  Lewis, 
wood  and  Pocahontas,  shall  form  anothsr  district :  the  coontiss of  KsMtwisa,  Mma, 
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Caltell,  hofpKa  and  Nicholas,  shall  Coon  another  district :  the  oonntiefl  of  Greenbrier, 
Monroe,  Gilitt  and  Mont^romery,  shall  form  another  distoict :  the  counties  of  Tazewell, 
Wyihe  and  GraMOn,  shall  form  another  district ;  the  counties  of  Washin^n,  Rus- 
sell, Scott  and  Lee,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Morgan 
and  Hampshire,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Frederick  and  Jdl^rson, 
shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Shenandoah  and  Hardy,  shall  form 
another  district :  the  counties  of  Rockingham  and  Pendleton,  shall  form  another 
district :  the  counties  of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
ooanties  of  Alleghony,  Bath  and  Botetourt,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties 
of  Loudoun  and  Fairfax  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and 
Prince  William,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Stafford,  King  George, 
Westmoreland,  Richmond,  Lancaster  and  Northumberland,  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict;  the  counties  of  Culpeper,  Madison  and  Orange,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Albemarle,  Nelson  and  Amherst,  shall  form  another  district :  Uie  counties  of 
FluTsnna,  Goochland,  Louisa  and  Hanover,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of 
SpottsylTania,  Caroline  and  Elssex,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  King  &■ 
Queen,  King  William,  Gloucester,  Matthews  and  Middlesex,  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict: the  counties  of  Accomack,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York  ond  Warwick, 
and  tlie  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Charles 
City,  James  City,  New  Kent  and  Henrico,  and  the  city  of  Richmond,  shall  form  ano- 
ther district :  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Franklin,  shall  form  another  district :  Uie 
ooanties  of  Buckingham,  Campbell  and  Cumberland,  shall  form  another  district:  the 
counties  of  Patrick,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties 
of  Halifax  and  Mecklenburg  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Charlotte, 
Lunenburg,  Nottoway  and  rrince  Edward,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties 
of  Amelia,  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield,  and  the  town  of  Petersburg,  sbaU  form  ano- 
ther district:  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Dinwiddle,  Greensville  and  Prince  George, 
•hall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  Surry  and 
Sussex,  shall  form  another  district :  and  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Nansemond  and 
Princess  Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  shall  form  another  district." 

The  report  having  been  for  the  present  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Convention  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Stanard. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  question,  and  re- 
quested an  expression  of  his  opinion,  declaring  that  it  would  have  great  weight  with 
him. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  being  thus  called  out,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  remain 
wholly  silent.  His  opinion  was  that  the  amendment  was  a  proper  one.  There  was 
the  same  reason,  ii^part,  though  not  entirely,  for  making  a  decloration  respecting  the 
power  of  a  Judge  when  out  of  court,  as  there  was  for  that  of  iustices  in  addition  to 
the  power  of  the  County  Courts'.  The  acts  performed  by  Judges  out  of  court  had 
been  very  properly  enumerated  by  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania.  The  awarding 
of  writs  or  habeas  corpus  especially,  was  always  done  out  of  court. 

The  subject  bad  not  occurred  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  or  it  would  have  been  at- 
tended to  by  them  in  making  their  report.  If  acts  of  Judicial  power  were  performed 
by  Judges  out  of  court,  the  Judges  as  well  as  the  courts  ought  certainly  to  be  men- 
jUoned  m  the  enumeration  of  the  depositories  of  that  power. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment  was  carried — Ayes  5L 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  was  now  taken  up,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sta- 
mrt  was  again  laid  upon  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Gordon  moved  to  amend  the  fourteenth  section,  (which  relates  to  the  Gover- 
nor,) by  striking  out  the  following  words :  '*  He  shall  be  elected  as  follows :  At  the 
first  election  for  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  held  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  every  third  year  thereafter,  at  the  times  and  places  of  holding  such  elec- 
tions, in  the  several  counties  and  corporate  towns,  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  per- 
sons  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  sholl  vote  also  for  a  Go- 
vernor. A  poll  of  the  vote  so  given  in  each  election  district  shall  be  duly  kept,  au- 
thenticated, certified,  and  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  at  their  next  annual 
meeting,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  These  polls  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  joint-committee  of  both  Houses— the  number  of  votes  given  for  each  per- 
son as  Governor  ascertained,  and  the  result  declared  by  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  if  that  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  given,  and  if  he  be  eligible  to  the  office,  shall  be  declared  duly  elected  Governor. 
If  no  such  person  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given,  then  it  shall 
be  declared  that  no  election  hath  been  made;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
ceed by  joint-vote  of  both  Houses,  to  elect  a  Governor  from  those,  how  many  soever 
there  may  be,  if  eligible,  who  shall  have  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  polls :"  and 
inflerting  in  lien  thereof:  <'  He  shall  be  elected  by  jomt  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of 
tlie  General  Assembly ."^ 
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M^^.  said,  he  had  heretof^ve  roted  for  the  election  of  Gorernor  bf  the  people, 
thoiuph  he  had  neyer  felt  any  very  great  soltcitude  on  the  subject,  becacee  W  BCT«r 
had  desired  to  confer  on  that  officer  any  additional  Execative  powers.     The  Conren- 
tion  had  modified  that  branch  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  render  the  Gotciboi  won 
independent  of  the  Legislature  than  formerly,  by  extending  hb  term  of  sertin  to 
three  years,  instead  of  one  year,  and  by  disqualifying  him  from  being  re-elected  fat 
three  years  thereaRer,  and  still  more  by  prescribing  that  all  Totes  in  the  LegidatDSft 
should  be  given  viva  voce.    This  brought  the  representative  into  direct  responsilBlii^ 
to  the  people.    He  considered  these  guards  as  sufficient:  and  he  was  peiwiaded  that 
conducting  the  election  in  this  mode  would  conduce  to  the  repose  ot  the  CofBiBa»> 
wealth :  nor  would  there  be  any  just  objection  to  it,  where  the  Legislainre  was  so 
formed  that  the  people  wielded  the  power  of  that  body.    He  perceived  from  €»iie  daosa 
of  the  report,  that  the  Committee  had  found  some  difficulty  on  the  snbiecty  as  they 
had  proposed,  that  if  a  majority  of  the  people  would  not  agree  in  the  electioiiy  to  de> 
Tolve  it  upon  the  Legislature. 

This  was  a  case  that  might  often  occur ;  and  he  considered  it  as  very  imptopcT, 
that  after  the  people  had  been  excited  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  elect  tbeir 
Chief  Magistrate,  the  election  should  be  thrown  into  the  Asaembly.  It  would  tend  lo 
introduce  great  heats  into  that  body,  and  might  lead  to  intrigue  and  bargaiiiui^. 
With  these  views,  he  had  concluded  to  propose  the  amendment  he  h«]  now  ofeicd 
to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the  word  **  elect- 
ed," the  word  *<  annually,"  and  on  this  motion,  he  asked  the  ayes  and  noo.  T&ey 
were  taken  accordingly,  as  follows : 

-^y^ — Messrs.  Anderson,  Williamson,  Smith,  Osborne,  Donaldson,  Oecwe,  Mc- 
Millan, Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ogleaby,  LaidUey.  See, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Saunders,  Cabell  and  PTeasaJlt»-^9D. 

Abe*— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Che8ter6eW,  Tkjlor  cf  Cbem-^ 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  oT  Richtaond, 
TVler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Baldwin,  Johnsoa,  M'Coy,  Moove, 
Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urouhaxl,  Kanddlnlk, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  SUnard,  Holladay,  Meicer,  FitikoA, 
Hendetson,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Boyd,  PendleUm, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Mathews,  Duncan,  Sommers,  Baihow 
of  Culpeper.  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall.  Prentis,  GrigabVt 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  ThoanoB, 
Massie,  Batejs,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Uwlmr  and  Pcrrin— 74!! 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Gordon, 

Mr.  Powell  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered^ccordtngly. 

Mr.  Clopton  said,  that  the  opinion  which  his  best  reflection  had  iadnced  him  to 
form  on  this  subject,  had  been  mdicated  by  the  vote  he  gave  when  the  qoestioa  wwm 
before  presented  to  this  body.     The  discussion  which  had  occurred  since,  bad  «ot 
created  in  his  mind  a  single  doubt,  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  elecdon  of  the  Chief  M*- 
gistrate  by  the  people.     But,  he  never  had  given  a  vote  on  any  subject,  wfaa«  ho 
feared  that  his  constituents  did  not  concur  with  him.    Behoving  it  to  be  the  dn^  ot 
a  representative,  whenever  his  mind,  by  whatever  means,  had  arrived  at  mocal  cw^ 
tamty,  as  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents,  to  obey  thoae  wjahes,  or  to 
^cate  his  seat,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  a  vote  HHfrrvr 
from  that  he  had  formerly  given.     He  did  this  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  he  dM  jk4 
consider  the  elecUon  of  Governor  by  the  Legislature,  subversive  of  the  #n«t  juxiKi- 
pies  of  free  Government.     He,  therefore,  concluded  to  yield  to  the  will  oTtJboes.  wW 
had  empowered  him  to  give  a  vote  its  full  effect,  by  voUng  in  the  affinnslive. 

The  quesUon  was  then  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows  : 
*  A^un-1""«  ''?''"''  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield, Taylor  of  ChM- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole.  Alexander,  Goode,  MarahaU  A  lUcfamoMl, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  TrexvanL  Cbibora^ 
nl'^l^  ^*"^°^i>^'  ^'S^  of  Halifiix  Logan,  Venable,  Madi^n,  Stanard,  Hofts^ 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  GreoL 
Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  cSSu  of  BedftS^ 
Branch,  Townes,  MarUn,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Ctmhai 
Joynes  and  Perrin— 50.  f  t  ^  .«j^,  x^mubt, 

AbM-Messre^  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Mom. 
?r  !;^«!'^M  "*^'  Miller,  Baxter  Mercer, Filzhugh,  Henderson  Od>ome  CookJ/pS^ 

Se^SuLi^L  k^^^^^^  Si?^^'  Chapman,' Mathews, 'oSX   DunSa^ 

sJindJi  r?^n  i:?*'!:  ^^"«^ff«»  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  VuiJi,  C^ot 

Mr  ^L       «"'  ^*"*^J  Thompson,  Bayly  and  Upshur— 46.  '  '—J*^ 

"  or  on  wST^fijE'^P'^  ^"^if  *«.»™«nd  the  section,  hy  strikug  out  the  i 

or  on  such  other  day  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  byut  " 
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The  motUm  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Stanord,  and  before  any  question  was  taken,  it 
was  withdrawn  bj  the  mover. 

Mr.  ThompsoiLinoYed  to  amend  the  ninth  section^  which  reads  as  follows: 

♦•IX.  The  Governor,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Superior  Courts, 
and  all  others  offending  against  the  State,  either  by  mal-administration,  corruption, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the 
House  of  Delegates;  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate,  which 
•hall  have  the  sole  power  to  ti^  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
the  Senate  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation  :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted,  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  or  the  Senate.  Judgment,  in  cases 
of  Impeachment,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  Commonwealth; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law  ;'*  by  striking  out  the  words  "  of  the  Se- 
nate," and  inserting  the  word  "  present ;"  so  as  to  make  it  read  "  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present." 

Mr.  T.  said,  he  believed  the  question  involved  in  the  amendment,  had  never  been 
decided  directly.  If  it  had,  he  was  still  supported  by  the  example  of  the  Convention, 
in  offering  it  again,  for  the  body  was  doing  and  undoing  from  oay  to  day.  He  thought 
the  requiring  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  constituting  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
^  conviction,  evinced  an  unnecessary  degree  of  caution,  and  was  calculated,  in  practice, 
'  to  produce  great  inconvenience — it  might  often  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  a  Judge,  when 
he  ought  to  be  condemned.  Members  mi^ht  absent  themselves  to  avoid  voting,  and 
thus  a  very  few  individuals  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  screen  an  offender.  ^Iiey 
had  the  precedent  of  thirteen  of  the  State  Constitutions,  as  well  as  of  tliat  of  the 
United  States  in  favour  of  the  amendment  he  had  proposed.  They  pursued  its  very 
words.  He  asked  what  evil  was  Ukely  to  follow  its  adoption  ?  n  any  genUeman 
could  point  out  a  single  case  where  a  Judge  had  been  improperly  condemned  for  the 
want  of  such  a  rule  as  he  proposed  to  strike  out,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  re- 
taining it.  There  had  been  but  three  impeachments,  indeed  but  two  in  the  United 
States,  and  but  one  Judge  had  been  convicted  in  consequence.  He  believed  nobody 
had  ever  complained  of  injustice  in  that  instance.  He  could  not  say  whether  there  had 
been  impeachments  in  the  individual  States.  In  England,  where  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  prosecutor,  and  the  House  of  Lords  sat  as  Judges,  a  simple  majority  of  m 
quorum  of  that  House  had  power  to  convict.  And  why  should  so  different  a  practice 
prevail  here  ? 

The  question  was  now  taken,  and  the  vote  as  counted  by  the  Chiur,  stood,  ayes  45, 
noes  41 ;  but,  a  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  count,  a  second  count 
was  ordered — when  Mr.  Thompson  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  or- 
dered by  the  House.     Before  they  were  taken,  however, 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  he  had  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  vote  which  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  not  less  at  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  Here,  said  Mr. 
8.,  is  a  party  arraigned  before  a  Judicial  tribunal — it  is  a  criminal  trial — the  Senators 
0it  as  triers  of  the  fact,  and  as  Judges  of  the  law.  Now,  if  a  slave,  the  most  abject 
in  the  Commonwealth,  is  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  he  is  brought  before  five  justices, 
and  he  cannot  be  convicted,  unless  those  five  justices  are  unanimous  in  the  sentence. 
Again — if  the  humblest  individual  in  the  community  is  on  his  trial  for  a  crime  of  any 
sort,  he  cannot  be  pronounced  gfuilty ,  except  his  twelve  constitutional  triers  are  unani- 
mous in  their  award.  But  here,  you  arraign  a  high  public  officer  before  the  Senate, 
and  two-thirds  of  a  barn  quorum  are  empowered  to  pass  upon  him  the  heaviest  sen- 
tence of  the  law — Yes,  Sir,  I  say  the  heaviest  sentence  of  the  law,  because  character 
Ib  dearer  than  life,  especiaJly  to  men  in  such  stations.  There  is  another  principle, 
which  enters  deeply  into  our  criminal  jurisprudence — It  is,  that  the  existence  of  a 
doubt — a  mere  doubt  as  to  the  fact  charged,  acquits  the  accused.  And  vet  the  gen- 
tleman from  Amherst  proposes,  that  where  there  was  nearly  one-third  of  the  Senate 
not  merely  in  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  perfecUy  satisfied  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  is  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  but  two-thirds  of  those  present  are 
to  convict  an  officer  of  importance  under  the  Government,  and  to  remove  him  from 
office.  Such  doctrine,  Mr.  S.  said,  was  at  war  with  ail  his  notions  on  the  subject  of 
criminal  justice. 

Mr.  Thompson  observed  in  reply,  that  the  genUeman  from  Fauquier  had  attempted 
to  liken  the  prosecution  of  a  Judge  before  the  Senate  on  an  impeachment,  to  acnmi- 
nel  trial  before  a  Court  of  Law.  There  was  no  analogy  between  the  cases,  and  could 
be  none.  The  award  pronounced  by  the  Senate,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment. If  the  Judge  was  charged  with  any  criminal  offence,  the  Senate  was  not  the 
tribunal  at  which  to  try  it — he  was  turned  over  to  the  courts  for  trial,  and  for  punish- 
ment, if  he  deserved  it. 

The  charges  before  the  Senate  were  for  acts  of  a  political  character— they  did  not 
touch  character,  as  criminal  offences  and  felonies  did .    And  betidee— he  could  not  see, 
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if  a  concurrence  of  two-thirdi  of  the  Senite  present  wae  to  des^  a  Jodge'i  tAm^ 
racter  by  their  vote,  how  the  concurrence  of  a  number  greater  than  a  naj«»nty^t 
not  quite  tmounUng  to  two-thirds  in  a  similar  vote,  would  not  do  tbeniMttang. 
The  difierenoe  as  to  the  effect  on  character,  was  unworthy  o^  regard.     Tbe  omier 
of  the  Judge  would  be  equally  affected,  but  his  office  would  not— true— but  t^wia 
the  very  tWng  to  which  he  objected.    His  office  ought  to  be  taken  away  by  tbe  «te 
which  took  lus  character  away.     In  a  free  and  intelligent  countrv  like  this,  no  bm 
who  had  come  under  the  ban  of  a  majority  of  the  RepresentaUves  of  the  peo|de,  efacvU 
conUnue  to  hold  his  office— stUl  less  a  Judge,  whose  office  waa  of  Biichdigiut|a 
itself,  and  such  iroporUnce  to  the  Commonwealth.    The  gentleman  from^iestertidi 
had  beauUfully  and  truly  said,  that  the  honour  we  pay  to  a  Judge,  is  part  of  hw  autbo- 
rity— but  could  the  people  honour  a  Judge  condemned  by  a  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  his  State,  and  saved  only  by  the  want  of  votes  enough  to  make  up  Iwo-thirfi 
of  that  body  ?    Surely  not.    The  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  unanimity  requiwd 
of  a  jury— but  there  was  no  more  analog  there.    The  gentleman  was  too  gipoda 
black-letter  lawyer  not  to  be  well  acquamted  with  the  ori^n  of  the  trial  by  jwy. 
Was  the  unanimity  of  twelve  men  required  merely  as  a  test  of  the  tnok  of  th«  diiai^ge? 
The  gentleman  knew  belter— it  was  because  in  early  times  the  jurors,  if  they  gave 
in  a  false  verdict,  were  liable  to  be  attainted.     In  a  subsequent  period  tbe  leqmnsieiit 
was  retained,  not  because  it  was  necessary  to  the  esUblisbment  of  the  truth  of  tba 
fact  charged,  but  from  a  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  mercy  to  the  accused.     It  nerer 
had,  nor  could  be  required  merely  as  a  test  of  truth.    The  gentleman  was  awaze^lhil 
inrv  trial  was  not  conducted  in  the  same  manner  in  all  countries.     J 


^ury 


instance,  the  jury  consisted  of  fifteen  men,  and  a  majority  was  sufficient  to  convict 
As  a  mere  touchstone  of  truth,  this  was  a  better  mode  than  oura.  But  tbe  Sfuii  of 
civil  libertjr  had  given  value  to  the  rights  and  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  unanimUy  ia 
the  jury  trial  was  resorted  to  as  a  safe-guard  against  oppression.  Mr.  T.  eaocladed, 
by  repeating  that  his  amendment  ran  in  the  very  words  employed  in  the  CoaatitMxtkm 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  he  was  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  o&t  some  i 
on  this  subject — he  should  gladly  be  silent,  but  could  not  dispense  wUh  the  el  * 
his  duty  imposed  upon  him.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Sco^)  ^ 
dered  a  Judge  impeached  before  me  Senate,  as  a  criminal  on  trial  bclwe  a  ccraxt. 
There  was  the  greatest  dissimilarity  imaginable  between  the  two  cases.  In  tbe  &A 
place,  tlie  two  bodies  were  not  organized  ahke.  The  office  of  a  jury  was  to  tiy  the 
racts  cliarged — and  though  they  rendered  a  general  verdict,  includinfr  both  fikd  and 
law,  yet  the  court  alone  was  properly  the  judge  of  the  law.  If  the  principle  of  una* 
nimity,  therefore,  was  relied  on,  it  ought  to  be  unanimity  amcmg  tbe  membeia  ef 
the  court.  But,  who  ever  heard  of  perfect  unanimity's  being  required  amoog  the 
Judges  ?  The  only  exception  was  that  in  the  case  of  the  slave ;  and  that  he  oona^ 
dered  as  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  Virginia,  among  the  many  honors  she  bad  en- 
joyed. In  the  trial  of  a  poor  abject  slave,  the  law  maae  the  court  the  '<  next  &iend** 
of  the  slave,  to  procure  him  counsel,  and  then  it  required  absolute  unanimity  amon^ 
his  Judges.  But  in  that  case,  there  was  no  jury — the  court  perfimned  the  duty  or 
both  judjore  and  jury.  Another  distinction  was,  that  a  Judge  before  the  Senate,  was 
tried  in  his  political,  not  in  his  personal  capacity ;  but,  a  man  on  trial  before  a  coort, 
was  tried  personally,  in  his  private  character  as  a  man,  let  him  happen  to  Hold  wbal 
office  he  might.  Here,  then,  was  a  Judge,  or  other  officer  of  the  Common vca/tby 
(for  both  the  clause  and  the  amendment  applied  to  others  as  well  as  Jndgcs,  tkoa^ 
this  seemed  to  be  forgotten,)  who  holds  a  oistinguished  situation  under  tbe  State. 
He  receives  honour,  and  he  receives  money  for  righUy  performing  the  duties  oT  it ; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  he  should  retain  that  honour,  and  cootinue  to  reoeire 
the  money  of  the  public,  against  the  will  of  other  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  Senate,  before  whom  he  had  been  impeached  ?  Whether  aU  absent  votes 
were  to  be  thrown  in  his  favour.'  To  him  it  was  a  perfect  novelty;  andVt  wmild 
have  been  the  invention  of  this  body,  if  all  absent  votes,  with  or  without  the  will  of 
the  voters,  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  accused. 

The  court  and  jury  acted  on  one  uniform  principle  throughout  the  countiy :  biat 
when  an  officer  of  high  trust  was  to  be  tried,  in  all  the  other  States,  two-thirds  of  tbe 
members  present  were  held  sufficient  to  convict — that  number  was  never  transcended. 
He  said  it  was  a  novelty :  he  asked  for  any  precedent  of  the  like :  he  demanded  any 
similar  case  that  would  serve  to  justify  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  G.  said,  it  was  a  matter  of  real  sorrow  and  affliction  to  him  to  differ  from  j 


surrender  that  conviction  to  please  any  man.  He  was  never  more  raljy  and  th^ 
rooffhlj  convinced  on  any  subject :  and  when  he  had  as  a  precedent  the  pnMXtace  of 
au  ine  world  with  him,  his  convictions  were  confirmed  beyond  the  possihili^  oTdovbt. 
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He  had  had  some  experience  on  this  subject— and  it  convinced  him,  that  if  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  number  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  should  be  required,  the  rule 
would  be  extremely  awkward  and  clumsy  in  practice,  and  no  test  of  responsibility  at 
all.  A  man  was  accused,  and  not  a  step  could  be  taken  in  issuing  the  accusation 
without  an  unanimity  of  two-thirds  of  the  body  that  was  to  try  him.  A  thousand 
perplexing  questions  would  arise ;  and  if  in  any  case,  one  more  than  one-third  disa- 
greed with  the  rest,  the  proceedings  could  not  go  on.  The  greatest  difficulty  might 
be  experienced  in  getting  through  even  the  initiatory  steps  of  such  a  prosecution. 
Nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  conduct  a  process  under  such  a  rule.  The  advan* 
ta^s  on  the  side  of  the  accused  would  be  immensely  great. 

IVIr.  G.  nid,  he  had  had  no  idea,  when  they  were  called  wilh  this,  as  one  main 
object  in  view,  to  provide  a  means  of  making  Judges  responsible  for  their  conduct  in 
omce,  that  the  Convention,  instead  of  that,  would  go  beyond  all  former  beings  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world — beyond  all  human  tribunals,  in  making  Judges  secure 
against  all  responsibility. 

They  declared,  that  the  Legislature  might  remove  Judges — ^but  how  ?  By  means 
which  rendered  it  next  to  impossible.  If  they  succeeded,  it  must  be  by  the  merest 
chance  in  the  world.  How  should  they  appear  before  the  world  ?  How  must  they 
appear  before  themselves  ?  For  his  part,  he  Iiad  rather  see  the  whole  clause  stricken 
out.  He  had  rather  gentlemen  should  go  back  at  once,  and  tell  their  constituents 
that  as  to  removing  Judges  or  punishing  them,  it  was  out  of  the  question — they  were 
responsible  to  nothing  and  nobody,  but  God  and  their  own  consciences. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  that  to  hear  the  arguments  on  this  question,  it  would  seem  to  a 
by-stander,  that  Judges  were  the  only  persons  impeachable  under  the  clause.  He 
could  wish  gentlemen  had  taken  in  tiie  Governor  as  well  as  the  Judges,  in  their  ar- 
guments, as  a  Governor  might  possibly  be  impeached  some  day  or  otlier.  He  was 
afraid  the  House  might  vote  witli  an  eye  to  the  Judges  only.  He  believed,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  too  might  often  be  impeached,  or  at  least  impeachable.  He 
could  relate  a  fact  that  bad  some  bearing  on  this  latter  point.  He  had  once  been  asked 
by  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  if  he  was  willing  to  go  to  Hell.^  He  had  answered, 
'68,  if  he  was  sure  he  could  get  back  again  withoutl)eing  scorched.  The  member 
lad  then  taken  him  to  a  cellar,  at  the  door  of  which  he  gave  a  pass-word,  and  th^ 
entered.  After  descending  a  flight  of  steps,  they  came  to  another  door — the  pass- 
word was  given  again — they  again  descended — other  doors  were  opened — and  at  last, 
they  got  down  to  llell  itself,  sure  enough.  There  he  saw  a  faro-bank,  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  at  play.  'Now,  the  Legislature  had  declared,  that  to  keep  a  faro- 
bank,  or  play  at  one,  was  a  Penitentiary  offence.  Now,  he  asked  whether  a  Judge 
would  not  be  impeached,  if  it  were  known  that  he  did  such  thin^ .''  And  why  mem- 
bers of  Assembly  were  not  impeachable  for  the  same  offence  ?  He  tliought  it  probable 
they  should  have  some  offenders  for  the  Senate  to  try.  Hitlierto,  Judges  had  been 
responsible  only  to  Grod  and  their  own  consciences,  but  in  future  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
The  Scripture  declared,  that  a  man  could  not  serve  two  masters;  that  a  man  could 
not  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Now,  he  believed,  a  man  could  not  serve  God  and  the 
Xiegislature  of  Virginia — he  could  not  certainly  please  both.  But  where  a  man's 
treasure  was.  there  would  his  heart  be  also — and  as  the  Judge's  treasure  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Legislature,  he  supposed  that  his  heart  would  be  in  the  Legislature 
also.  He  concluded,  by  expressing  his  hope  that  gentlemen  would  vole  with  a  view 
to  all  future  Judges,  not  to  all  past  Judges. 

The  question  was  now  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

j^e5>-Messrs.  Barbour^  (President,)  Jones,  Giles,  Dromgoole,  Tyler,  Anderson, 
Comnan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller, 
Baxter.  Trezvant,  Randolph,  Venable,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Osborne,  Powell,  Naylor, 
X>onaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor 
of  Caroline,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See, 
I>oddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Tazewell,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Bayly  and  Perrin— 55. 

JVbeff— Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Alexander, 
Croode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,*  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton, 
Chubome,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halifiix,  Logan,  Madison,  Stanard,  Fitzhugh,  Hen- 
derson, Cooke,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Pendleton,  Morris,  Garnett,  Burbour  of 
Culpeper,  Scott,  Cfreen,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch, 
Townes,  Pleasants,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Jovnes  and  Uoshur— 41. 

So  the  amendment  prevailed,  and  the  Convention  agreed  that  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  in  the  Senate,  were  competent  to  convict  an  officer  impeached  before 
that  Dody. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  moved  to  amend  the  twenty-eighth  section,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  XXVin.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  elected  to 
•ach  House  must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on 
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tb«  JournalB  of  each.  The  Judgi  against  whom  the  Legiriature  "^^^jf^J^I^ 
ceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy  ?*  ">«/*'***^5*W?  '^ 
hU  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  Hoiw©  oftbe  Kxtae- 
ral  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon;"  by  striking  out  "  elected  to,     each  Uoose^and 

inserting  "  of  tho  members  of  eoch  House.  ,         j    w    j  a^ 

Mr.  3.  explained  the  object  of  his  amendment  in  a  few  words,  and  ooserveg,  tti^ 
as  it  stood,  the  article  would  be  inefficient  in  practice,  as  eleven  men  m  the  SeniB 
would  control  the  proceedings,  and  prevent  a  conviction.  ^    ^         ^^ 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  aU  the  amendments  oflTered,  and  all  the  argoments  advaiieedts 
support  them,  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  supposition  that  every  officer  against  wboB 
any  charge  was  prosecuted  must  be  guilty  as  of  course,  and  the  mam  point  to  be  at- 
tained was  a  fecility  m  convicting  him :  it  did  not  appear  to  have  occurred  lo  tbe  f«ft- 
tlemen  that  an  accused  man  might  be  innocent,  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  at  all  r— 
about  placing  any  guards  against  the  innocent.  »_  ,_ 

Mr.  GUes  said,  that  to  hw  mind  the  course  pursued  seemed  directly  the  i 
Gentlemen  who  were  for  throwing  these  multiplied,  these  unheard-of  guards  aroniid 
the  Judges,  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  they  were  guilty,  and  must  be  duelded  by  •■ 
possible  means :  so  they  had  barricadoed  them  on  every  side,  till  convictiaB  wia  an- 
possible. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  deodcd  by 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows :  ^  ^,  ^  ,,   ^.,       ,^ 

jjy«— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Gilea,  Dnm- 
goole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamaon,  M'Coy,  ilooce, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Meroer,  OBborae,  Nay- 
lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Cloyd,  Ciiapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  iMtdkgr,  Sm- 
mers.  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Osftor, 
Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Maseie,  B»yfy  and  Perrio--52, 

JVoM— -Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tjrler,  Nicho- 
las, Clopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Treirani,  CUibociie,  Ur- 
quhart,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Slanard,  Holladay,  Fitzhngh,  HcndMioii,  Cocke, 
Pftwell,  Griegs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Pendleton,  Morris,  Gamett,  Baihooi  of  Oolpe- 
per,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Gricsbj,  Brarck, 
Townes,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Upshur — 13. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gamett  moved  to  amend  the  twelfth  section,  by  striking  out  aB  that  raiated  to 
admitting  housekeepers  and  heads  of  families  to  the  Rij^ht  of  Sufiiage. 

He  declined  going  into  any  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  having  been  already  tnBj  ar* 
gued :  all  he  purposed  was  to  make  one  more,  and  the  last  trnl,  to  have  this  iMtnra 
erased. 

But  the  hour  being  late,  (past  four  o'clock,)  the  House  agreed  to  poatpooa  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Ga[rnett*8  amendment  until  to-morrow :  and  then  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  Jakuart  8,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rav.  Mr. 
Sykes  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

A  memorial  was  laid  before  the  Convention  by  the  President  firom  Alexander  Smyth » 
as  follows : 

7b  the  Convention  of  the  CoTnmomoeaUh  of  Virginia,  the  Memorial  rf  Mimmirr  SmjA 

represents: 

That  he  has  seen  a  copy  of  an  amended  Constitution,  propoeed  by  a  Comnuttee  ef 
your  body,  in  which  is  the  following  clause :  **  No  person  shall  be  ebgible  to  the  office 
of  Governor,  unless  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  be  a  nalive 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  this  CommonweeMi  lor 
five  years  next  preceding  his  election." 

Tour  memorialist  was  bom  in  a  small  island  In  Europe,  called  on  mapflRathlui,by 
some  writers  Ratherin,  and  celebrated  as  the  asylum  of  Robert  Bruce ;  he  was  brm^rht 
to  Virginia  a  child  in  1775,  and  bred  in  that  Commonwealth ;  he  was  a  member  ofne 
LeffisUture  of  Virginia  in  1792. 1796^  1800, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1888, 1816,  ISBT, 
ana  is  now  serving  his  eleventh  session  as  a  member  of  tiie  Congress  of  the  UnilBd 
States,  from  Virginia. 

Tour  memoriidist  has  no  desire  to  fill  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Commoiiveallk 
wl  ^^K?^^'  but  he  would  feel  aggrieved  by  an  enactment  dedaring  him  (irfiohM 
been  fifty.ibur  years  a  citizen  and  inhabitant,  and  is  thegrand-fkfher  of «" "^ 
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yirginians,)  iaeligibley  especially  when  it  is  to  be  declared  that  a  natire  of  New  Or- 
leans or  Pensacola,  born  and  bred  under  the  Spanish  Government,  and  who  may  have 
resided  in  Virginia  five  years,  shall  be  eligible. 

Your  memorJdlist  considers  that  all  those  who  were  born  British  subjects  before  the 
revolution,  and  became  citizens  of  the  United  States  bv  that  event,  whether  bom  in 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  or  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  have  equal  rights;  they 
are  natural  born  citizens,  and  not  naturalized  citizens. 

Your  memorialist  requests  a  re-oonsideration  of  the  said  clause ',  and  that  it  may  be 
amended,  so  as  to  save  the  equal  rights  of  citizens  who  became  such  by  the  revolu- 
tion,  wherever  bom. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALEXANDER  SMYTH. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summers  it  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  unfinished  business  of  yesterday,  which  was 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gamett,  viz :  to  stnke  out  in  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  draughted  Constituti(m,  the  clause  which  extends  the  Bight  of 
Suffiiife  to  housekeepers  and  heads  of  famiUes. 

Mr.  Fitzhu^h  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  same  words^ 
and  inserting  m  neu  thereof  a  different  proposition. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  motion  to  strike  out,  simply, 

Mr.  Powell  asked  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting ;  when, 
after  a  short  conversation,  Mr.  Fitzhugh  withdrew  the  amendment 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  that  he  should  vote  against  the  motion ;  but  should  it  prevail,  h* 
should  then  move  to  insert  an  amendment,  which  he  read  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  hope  that  none  of  those  who  approved  of  the  clause  as  it 
stood,  would  be  induced  to  vote  to  strike  it  out,  from  any  hope  that  either  of  the  pro- 
positions which  had  been  read  could  possibly  carry.  That  movement  had  been  tried 
with  respect  to  the  Executive  Council,  and  had  resulted  only  in  a  ten  days*  discussion. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows  : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Fitzhuf  h,  Roane,  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter — 40. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
M'Coy ,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Grigg?,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 


TV uBuu,  vouipuou  oi  x»eiuuru,  v^iuyKir,   oaunuers,   j.uwi*c»,  vyai/cit,  xtaosuu,  (^hi 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 55. 

So  the  House  refused  to  strike  out  the  clause  extending  the  Right  of  Suffirage  to 
housekeepers  and  heads  of  fnmilies. 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  amend  the  section  by  striking  out  the  words  "  who  for  twelve 
months  next  preceding  has  been  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  fimiily,"  and  inserting 
the  words  '*  who  has  resided"  within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough,  or  election 
district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote. 

Mr.  Leiffh  said,  if  this  amendment  should  prevail,  it  would  be  better  at  once  to 
strike  out  the  entire  section,  and  insert  this  clause  alone :  because  it  conferred  Univer- 
sal Suffrage. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  this  proposition  went  beyond  all  that  had  yet  been  offered.  A  man 
might  become  a  resident  the  day  before  the  election,  and  would  by  this  be  entitled 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Claytor  said,  that  such  had  not  been  his  intention :  he  was  willing  to  restore 
the  words  "  for  twelve  months  next  preceding."  ^^  . 

Mr.  Powell  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  "  two  years"  instead  of 
"  twelve  months." 

Mr.  Claytor  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Stuart  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  thus  modified,  by  addmg  "  and  who  has 
been  the  son  of  a  freeholder"  within  the  county,  &c.  i  u      is^ 

A  conversation  now  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  several  members  fipom 
indisposition,  which  resulted  in  a  permission  for  them  to  vote  to-morrow  on  any  ques- 
tions which  should  be  put  to-day.  ,  j     .j  j .  j 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Claytor's  amendment,  and  decided  by  ayes  and 
noes  as  follows :  ,,,  _       _  _  _  . 

-tfystf-Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  WiUiamson,  M  Coy.  Moore,  Beirne, 
Smith,  MiUer,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Fre- 
derick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Milhui,  CampbeU  of  Wariiington, 
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Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Oglesbv,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Do^i^, 
Afo7gan,  Campbell  of  Brooki,  Wibon,  Clay  lor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Sluatl,  Gofdoo, 
Thompson,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur--43.  .  ^  i^   T.„i«»«fr».^ 

JS^oci-MessM.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jonee,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield  Taylwrf^ 
tcrBeld,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Rjfi^fiiid, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwin,  Mason  of  Southampton,   Trezvant,  «M»ni^ 


Campbell  of 


Mr.  Cooke  Uien,  aRer  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  explaining  why  he^cred  fa«p»- 
position  at  tliis  moment,  moved  the  following  to  be  added  to  the  diaugtit  of  the  Urn- 
•titution,  to  be  inserted  after  the  fourth,  as  a  fifth  article : 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  re-apportion, once  in  ten  yeftia,  to  M,a 
the  year  1841 ,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  tlie  representotion  of  the  coqptiee,  atie^ 
towns  and  boroughs  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  both  of  the  Legislative  bodies ;  fnrkied, 
however,  tliat  the  number  of  Delegates  from  the  aforesaid  four  great  dutncts,uid  the 
number  of  Senators  from  the  aforesaid  two  great  divisions  respectively,  shall  nchhcz  ^ 
increased  nor  diminished  by  such  re-apportionment.  And  when  a  new  oonnty  ihdl 
hereafter  be  created,  or  any  cHy,  town  or  borough,  not  now  entitled  to  separate  lejae- 
sentation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  shall  have  so  increased  in  population  as  tote 
enUtled,  in-the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  such  representation,  it  sfcafl  be 
the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  make  provision  by  law  fat  aecunng  to  the  peo- 
ple of  such  new  county,  or  such  city,  town  or  borough,  an  adequate  representatxia. 
And  if  the  object  cannot  otherwise  be  effected,  it  shBdl  be  competent  to  the  Gcnen) 
Assembly  to  re-apportion  the  whole  representation  of  the  great  dtttnctcooiain£i^«oe& 
new  county,  or  such  city,  town  or  borough,  within  its  limits;  which  re-mp^crtionment 
shall  continue  in  force  until  tlie  next  regular  decennial  re-apportionment  '^ 

Mr.  Cooke  expressed  his  hope,  that  a  provision  of  this  kind  mighlteconcike  aooie  to 
the  present  arrangement  of  representation,  when  they  found  that  there  ¥i«s  a  poan- 
bility  of  having  any  injustice  under  which  they  might  labour,  in  consequence  of  the 
apportionment  by  the  Committee,  remedied  by  a  re-apportionment  of  their  ^vision  of 
the  State  after  ten  years. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr. 
Cooke,)  had  contained  a  provision  for  future  equalization  of  the  Representatives  inyiiy 
the  four  districts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  an  authority  to  equalize  within  those  districts, 
he  should  have  gladly  mven  it  his  support.  While  the  amendment  looked  to  the  per* 
petuity  of  the  present  distribution  as  between  tiie  different  quarters  of  the  Ccoiuimhh 
wealth,  he  could  but  esteem  it  as  utterly  valueless,  if  not  injurious.  It  gave  coonte- 
nance  and  confidence,  he  thought,  to  the  continuation  of  the  present  uneqoal  ifistrim- 
tion,  and  might  in  its  tendencies  exclude  the  hope  of  justice  with  reference  to  theiii- 
ture.  With  those  impressions  on  his  mind,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  anxious  dears 
which  he  felt  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  for  future  apportionments,  which  wonld  se- 
cure  to  the  people  of  the  West  in  some  degree  the  benefits  which  ou^ht  to  resnll  to 
them  from  the  accessions  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  public  contributions  in  that  q<aafter 
of  the  State,  he  should  ofier  a  substitute  for  the  gentleman's  additional  article.  Mr. 
S.  said,  his  rule  for  ftiture  apportionment  had  the  advantage  of  avoiding  al)  the  ooa- 
tested  rules  heretofore  proposed.  It  equally  departed  from  white  popolatioB  aB<f  Fe> 
deral  numbers.  It  looked  to  the  class  which  many  gentlemen  here  regard  as  the  oalj 
safe  depositories  of  the  sovereign  power — the  freeholders ;  and  proposed  to  eonahae  re- 
presentation in  the  future  according  to  the  number  of  the  resident  owoeri  of  the  soil,  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  State.  To  avoid  the  objection  which  had  been  urgc4  as 
to  what  was  here  called  nominal  freeholders,  he  proposed  that  those  only  ahooM  be 
computed  who  resided  on  the  land  by  virtue  of  which  they  voted ;  or,  irho  rcaafinf  in 
some  one  of  the  counties  should  own  therein  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  $95> 
In  submitting  this  proposition,  he  was  aware  that  it  gave  the  West  leas  than  its  pro- 
per representation,  but  it  approached  tliat  desirable  result,  and  would  he  hoped  be  re- 
ceived as  it  was  proposed,  m  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise.  He  then  sub* 
mitted  the  following  substitute  for  Mr.  Cooke's  fifth  article : 

^'  For  the  purpose  of  future  apportionments  of  Senators  and  Delegates,  the  Genctal 
Assembly  shall  cause  registers  firom  time  to  time  to  be  formed,  of  Uie  freehold  Totea 
in  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns^  and  boroughs,  in  which  shall  be  ascertaiiM»d  ihs 
number  of  qualified  freehold  voters  in  each,  residing  on  the  land  in  virtue  oT  whidi 
such  ri^ht  is  founded ;  and  also  the  number  of  qualified  freehold  voters  not  reatdiif 
on  the  land  in  right  of  which  they  vote,  but  whose  freehold  estate  therein  it>^^|l  fcl 
of  the  assessed  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  upwards :  That  in  the  year  1835,  a^ 
«^S-^  tenth  year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  re 
portion  the  Senators  and  Delegates  among  the  several  counties,  cities,  town*. 
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election  districts,  as  neurly  as  majr  be,  in  proportion  to  the  registered  freehold  voters 
in  each,  without  dividing  counties  in  the  formation  of  election  districts;  but  no 
re-apportionment  of  Senators  shall  go  into  operation  but  as  succeeding  elections^shall 
take  place." 

Mr.  Cooke  explained.  He  had  not  offered  his  plan  as  doing  justice  to  the  State, 
but  as  mitigating  the  iujustice  of  the  arrangement,  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  by 
remedying  county  inequalities,  within  the  four  divisions  of  the  Commonwealtn.  He 
should  have  offered  some  such  plan  as  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha,  but  he 
feared  it  could  not  succeed.  He  was  contented  to  take  what  he  could  get,  and  not 
lose  that,  by  reaching  after  what  was  unattainable.  He  should,  however,  vote  for  the 
gentleman's  proposition. 

Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke,  went  on  the  principle 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  only  carried  it  out,  so  as  to  remedy 
inconveniences  and  mequalities  in  the  detail.  He  considered  Uie  plan  of  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, as  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  rejected 
by  the  House.  Ail  who  were  in  favour  of  the  draughted  Constitution,  would  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  said,  the  gentleman  was  mistaken,  if  he  supposed  this  to  be  the  same 
with  the  plan  be  had  offered.  He  preferred  the  plan  of  Mr.  Summers,  to  that  of  Mr. 
Cooke — because  the  former  respected  the  whole  Commonwealth ;  whereas  the  lat- 
ter estabUshed  four  different  Commonwealths,  and  did  not  prescribe  what  should  be 
the  principle  of  apportionment,  even  in  them. 

Mr.  Cooke  denied  that  his  proposition  estabUshed  these  i&sxr  Commonwealths :  it 
found  them  established  bv  a  vote  of  the  Convention ;  and  it  only  remedied  the  evils 
they  must  otherwise  sufier. 

Mr.  Summers  in  reply,  remarked  that  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr. 
Leigh,)  had  been  as  unfortunate  in  supposing  the  plan  of  future  apportionment, 
which  he  (Mr.  S.)  hod  submitted,  was  in  substance  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond county,  as  he  had  been  in  the  first  instance  in  regarding  it  as  the  cfounterpart 
of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Patrick,  (Mr.  Stuart.) 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  county  looked  to  re-apportion- 
ment only  in  the  House  of  Delegates )  the  one  under  consideration  embraced  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature — That  plan  proposed  an  enumeration  of  freeholds  of  twen- 
ty-five dollars  only — this  contemplates  all  freeholds  without  regard  to  value,  where 
the  freeholder  resides  on  the  land,  and  refers  the  value  to  those  only  which  are  not  occu- 
pied by  the  owner.  If^  said  Mr.  S.,  the  freehold  qualification  is  as  gentlemen  con- 
tend, the  only  safe,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  that  common  interest  which  ought  to 
^ve  the  elective  franchise,  he  hoped  it  would  be  accepted  as  the  proper  criterion  for 
apportioning  the  political  power.  If  it  was  true  that  the  sovereignty  ought  to  reside 
with  the  freeholders,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  thev  ought  to  hold  it  in  equal  por- 
tions, and  that  representation  ought  to  be  regulated  by  tlieir  numbers.  He  rejected 
the  opinion  that  it  would  operate  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  people,  and  contended  that  the  strongest  ground  of  opposition  would  be  the  want 
of  some  provision  accommodating  tlie  future  representation  to  the  varying  condition 
and  situation  of  tlie  people,  and  securing  to  them  equal  weight  in  the  Government: 
That  nothing  would  form  so  strong  an  incentive  to  their  acceptance,  as  a  provision 
approximating  an  equality  of  representation  hereafler. 

As  to  the  objection  founded  on  the  inequality  of  this  rule,  as  applicable  to  different 
portions  of  the  State,  he  thought  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  as  well 
as  some  others  had  overrated  it.  The  registered  freeholds  certainly  woula  not  be 
found  to  give  precisely  the  same  results  every  where,  but  he  bad  examined  the  pro- 
bable effect  winch  this  rule  would  have  on  the  four  divisions  of  the  State,  by  the  few 
lights  which  offered  themselves  with  reference  to  this  enquiry ;  and  he  would  place 
before  the  House  the  fiicts  which  he  had  examined,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
conducted.  The  number  of  votes  on  the  question  of  "  Convention,"  or  "  No  Con- 
vention," in  1828,  were  3tj,533 — apportioning  representation  in  the  different  districts 
according  to  the  votes  then  given,  would  in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  give  to  the 

Western  District,  -  -  -        37 

Valley,       -  -  -  -        23 

Midland,    -  -  -  -        36 

Tide-water,  -  -        32 

128 
In  the  same  year  an  animated  election  took  place  for  electors  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  which  was  given  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  38,719  votes — Ap- 
portioning by  tills  manifestation  of  the  freehold  strength  in  the  diiferent  districts,  the 
jepresentation  would  be  for  the 
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Western  Diitrict,  •  '        S 

Midland,   -  -  -  "        S 

Tide-water,  -  -  -        *" 

128 

A  comparison  of  the  votes  given  on  the  two  occasionB  shewed,  tlttt  the  West  h^ 
taken  the  deepest  interest,  and  given  the  largest  vote  on  the  first,  vid  the  East  oa  the 
Moond,  and  taking  the  two  elections  together,  and  their  combined  reeulteM  givng 
the  relative  nom^r  of  freeholders,  which  he  thought  might  safely  be  admitted,  aa 
apportionment  founded  on  this  average  would  give  to  the 

Western  District,  -  -  *        2f 

Valley,      -  -  -  "       ^ 

Midland,    -  -  -  -  '       S 

Tide-water,  -  -  -    _« 

128 

He  combated  the  hypothesis  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  GordooO  »*• 
bad  contended  that  freeholds  were  necessarily  larger  in  distncts  whoe  staves  wen 
held  in  great  numbers,  than  where  the  ground  was  tilled  by  white  peraons.  He  in- 
sisted that  in  the  graxing  districts,  where  pasturage  furnished  the  principal  profits,  the 
freeholds  must  necessarily  be  larger  than  m  the  planting  or  farming  coontzy ,  and  thst 
where  slaves  constituted  the  labouring  class,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  free  papab^ 
tion  would  be  found  owners  of  the  soil,  than  in  a  community  where  the  lahoor  waa 
performed  by  hired  white  men.  In  the  first  the  labourers  were  in  addition  to  ^la 
white  community,  in  the  latter  they  were  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  S.  expressed  his  anxious  desire  for  the  adoption  of  some  satisActor^  rale  «/ 
friture  apportionment,  with  which  he  believed  the  people  would  accept  tl>e  CoosCitii- 
tion — and  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  one  which  he  had  offered,  as  fanning  a  just 
medium  between  the  contested  claims  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Convttitkm,  and  thm 
true  holf-wav  house  where  all  might  amicably  meet  in  concord.  Conceeoooa  were  de- 
manded, and  no  man  felt  more  msposed  to  moke  them,  provided  they  were  muioaly 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  hi^  proposition  would  be  found  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  House.     He  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  nothing  but  the  most  imperious  sense  of  duty  cooM  induos 
him  for  one  minute  to  retard  the  dissolution  of  that  bod^.    He  had  nsen  to  r 


his  re^et,  that  he  was  unable  to  vote  for  the  scheme  of  his  friend  firom  Frederick:  his 
objection  to  it  was,  that  it  went  to  perpetuate  the  dividing  lines  which  separated  the 
State  into  distinct  parts :  besides,  should  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  finom  FVed- 
erick  succeed,  instead  of  having  an  apportionment  for  the  present,  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  futurity,  it  presented  the  idea  to  tne  people  that  they  were  to  have  a  pexpetoity 
of  the  injustice  which  the  present  apportionment  inflicted  upon  them. 

It  might  possibly  recommend  the  Constitution  to  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
large  counties  which  expected  hereafler  to  be  sub-divided,  but  this  consideralioa 
would  be  very  limited  in  its  extent.  The  effect  upon  the  entire  West  would  be  to 
produce  utter  hopelessness  of  any  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  they  complained  of, 
and  must  thus  seal  the  fate  of  the  new  Constitution.  It  would  five  him  pleasure  i 
he  could  vote  for  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha ;  but  tne  plan  would  Aspe- 
rate so  uneoually  that  it  was  out  of  his  power.  To  shew  this  by  one  example .-  the 
votes  according  to  the  gentleman's  plan  would  be  nearly  equal  in  his  own  district  to 
what  they  were  in  the  Bedford  district,  and  the  Pittsylvania  district :  though  the  two 
latter  now  fave  2700  each,  while  the  Loudoun  district  gave  less  than  1300. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  again  charged  with  perpetuat- 
ing injustice  by  his  scheme. 

Mr.  Mercer  said  the  gentleman  had  not  originated  the  injustice,  but  hia  schema 
went  to  give  it  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  he  had  given  it  no  perpetuity:  the  injustice  would  be  just  as  per- 
petual without  his  scheme  as  with  it.  The  only  difference  between  his  plan  and  uat 
now  in  the  Constitution  was,  that  the  latter  went  to  perpetuate  the  injustice  within 
the  great  districts  as  much  as  it  did  between  one  of  those  districts  and  another; 
whereas  his  went  to  remedy  the  injustice  as  between  county  and  county  leitftM  those 
districts.  The  principle  from  which  the  general  injustice  flowed  was  already  adopted, 
and  settled  by  a  distinct  vote  of  this  body,  and  it  had  by  that  vote  been  reDderMper- 
petual :  all  he  did  was  to  mitigate  its  operation  in  detail. 

Mr.  Grordon  said,  he  should  vote  for  Mr.  Cooke *s  amendment,  and  against  that  of 
Mr.  Summers.  He  saw  in  the  former  a  spirit  of  conciliation :  it  went  to  relieve  sec- 
tional inequalities,  and  thus  tended  to  bnng  about  those  results  of  harmony  wfaidi 
every  friend  of  his  country  ou^ht  to  desire.  The  inequalities  within  the  separate  di- 
visions of  the  State  being  locu  and  county  questions,  would  involve  the  same  difll- 
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cultiefl  or  piodoed  the  same  sort  of  excitement  an  had  been  enconnteied  in  the  pre- 
eent  Ckinvention,  where  the  great  oppodng  interests  of  the  whole  State  were  in  con- 
flict. But  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha  set  the  whofe  question  ofrepre- 
•entation  again  afloat :  it  would  operate  most  unequally  in  practice.  The  freeholds 
were  necessarUy  larger  in  a  great  slaveholding  district  than  m  a  district  of  the  same 
extent,  mhabited  wholly  by  a  white  population :  in  this  respect,  the  plan  would  bear 
hardly  on  the  lower  country ;  and  particularly  in  his  own  district,  wnich  was  largely 
interested  in  slave  property. 

Mr.  George  rose  to  con^tulate  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  on  his  happy  dis* 
position,  which  enabled  him  with  such^rfect  ease  to  change  his  sentiments  to  suit 
•trerjr  new  posture  of  affairs.  When  that  gentleman  had  fist  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention, nothing  would  suit  him  but  a  basis  of  free  white  population :  the  gentleman 
would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  any  thing  but  the  white  basis.  Now„  he  was  most  anx- 
iously engaged  in  guarding  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  State.  The  gentleman's 
one,  and  only  object  seemed  to  be  to  guard  his  own  proposition ;  and  he  turned  for  or 
i^nst  any  measure  proposed,  just  as  it  threatened  to  afiect  that  proposition.  He  had 
nsen  expressly  with  a  view  to  congratulate  the  gentleman,  which  ne  did  most  heartily, 
on  this  his  happy  disposition. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  he  utterly  denied  and  repudiated  the  unfounded  imputation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tazewell.  He  had  changed  none  of  the  opinions  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  that  Convention,  in  relation  to  the  proper  and  just  basis  of  r^ 
presentation.  He  had  contended  from  the  first,  and  he  had  never  retracted  the  posi- 
tion, that  white  population  was  the  true  basis.  He  still  held  that  sentiment.  Ha 
wished  it  had  been  m  his  power  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Tazewell,  on  his 
disposition  for  conciliation  and  compromise.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  profess  or 
desire  an  incapacitv  to  receive  light  from  argument,  especially  argument  so  able  as 
such  as  was  heard  in  that  assembly.  He  never  had  considered  wisdom  to  consist 
in  a  dogged  obstinacy,  that  persevered  against  every  consideration  of  policy  and  aU 
the  force  of  reason.  The  gentleman's  charge  save  him  little  concern :  his  withers 
were  unwmng,  nor  should  he  have  felt  the  gibe  at  all,  save  in  the  unkind  spirit 
which  it  betrayed. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  said,  that  if  he  had  been  put  to  the  torture  to  devise  a 
mode  of  perpetuating  the  injustice  done  by  the  present  scheme  of  apportionment  be- 
tween the  £a8tem  and  Western  portions  of  the  State,  he  could  not  have  invented  a 
more  efl^ectual  one  than  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Frede- 
rick, (Mr.  Cooke.)  It  forever  precluded  (so  far  as  that  word  could  be  applied  to  human 
things)  all  hope  of  any  redress  of  existing  grievances.  The  only  hope  of  such  re- 
lief consisted  in  this,  that  the  plan  would  operate  «o  unequally  within  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  State,  that  it  would  at  last  produce  some  sympathy  for  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  As  to  present  justice,  the  hope  had  been 
completely  cut  off;  and  their  only  resort  was  the  hope  that  the  plan  could  be  found 
to  operate  so  unfairly  and  so  oppressively,  that  others  would  be  induced  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  obtainmg  redress :  if  the  plan  did  not  operate  so.  they  could  have  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  allies  to  their  cause  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  This  mea- 
sure would  go  far  to  destroy  that  hope ;  and  conceiving  it  to  be  thus  hostile  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Wes^  he  should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  as  at  present  advised,  he  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Frederick;  and  for  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  plainest  of  all 
po«nble  reasons.  Two  alternatives  were  presented  to  them :  the  one  was,  shonld  the 
apportionment  proposed  by  the  Select  Committee,  if  it  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
House---be  unchangeable  ?  or,  if  in  practice  it  should  be  found  to  prove  unequal, 
should  it  be  modified  by  the  Legislature  in  such  a  manner  as  might  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  ?  The  measure,  as  he  had  understood  it,  did  not  involve  the 
question  as  to  the  perpetuitv  of  that  plan  of  apportionment  which  had  been  a^eed 
upon  as  a  compromise,  b^  the  two  sides  of  the  House  :  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
iJet  that  proposition  be  withdrawn  altogether,  and  where  was  any  thing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  warranted  a  change  in  the  apportionment?  One  thin^  was  sure:  the 
county  of  Loudoun  would  be  secure  in  her  tnree  Delegates,  ad  ind^iniium.  Loudoun, 
Frederick  and  Shenandoah  were  sure  of  their  three  portions  of  the  public  estate  ad 
ind^fautum.  If  there  was  any  perpetuitv  in  the  matter — that  was  the  perpetuity. 
He  had  been  sorry  when  the  House  had  devolved  upon  the  Select  Committee  a  task 
that  could  be  better  performed  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  They  could  make  an  ap- 
portionment among  the  counties  and  Senatorial  districts,  that  would  suit  much  better 
than  any  the  Convention  were  likely  to  agree  upon.  Was  it  not  obvious  that  without 
SKHne  such  proposition  of  that  6£  the  gentleman  firom  Frederick-^supposing  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  be  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  their  ^iportionment  to 
stand— that  the  great  and  wealthy  counties  of  Chesterfield,  Ctn^e,  Spottsylvania 
and  Southampton,  (not  to  enumerate  others)  would  stand  to  Loudoun  as  one  to  three? 
Ha  had  not  the  returns  of  the  Auditor  before  him,  and  could  not  refer  to  figurts;  birt 
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he  WO  Yery  tnr*  there  was  no  §ort  of  principle  which  could  jorti^  the  perpetnatiQR  0/ 
this  monstrous,  this  ciyin^  injustice.  He  charged  nothing  against  the  Cominitte«: 
he  did  not  doubt  thej  had  done  their  duty  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  fniraeaa,  ind  had 
given  to  the  subject  their  best  attention.  But,  was  there  any  comparison  beiwetatbe 
wealth,  and  the  contributions  to  the  Treasury,  of  Caroline  and  of  Lomloan?  Was 
there  any  gentleman  who  could  pretend  to  cfeny,  that  that  of  Caroline  was  as  oae 
while  that  of  lioudoun  was  as  three  ? 

Mr.  R.  said,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  the  preference  of  the  three  connties  whicfc 
had  been  singled  out,  or  why  they  should  have  three  Delegates,  when  such  krgr, 
opolent,  andhighly  respectable  counties  as  those  he  had  mentioned,  were  confined  is 
one.  Compare  the  county  of  Chesterfield— taking  in  its  mineral  treaarorca— and 
would  not  its  average  value  be  equal  to  that  of  Loudoun  ?  He  did  not  know  any  mck 
very  great  obligations  ihey  were  under  to  Loudoun ;  except  one — and  that  he  slioaM 
carry  in  his  memory  to  tne  grave — ^it  was  the  county  which  gave  the  only  voce  xb 
Viivinia  for  the  elder  John  Adams  against  Mr.  Jefierson.  It  had  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tend the  reign  of  terror  to  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth — and  it  did  hope  that  a 
little  leaven  would  have  leavened  the  whole  lump  :  but  Loudoun  had  been  misfafci'a 

Mr.  R.  said,  however,  that  he  should  not  vote  for  Mr.  Cooke's  propoaitksn  in  any 
hope  of  perpetuating  the  blessed  new  Constitution.  He  could  not  sav  to  that  miAn»> 
ment  in  the  words  of  Father  Paul,  esto  perpetua!  But  his  wish  was  for  the  sboiint 
possible  life  to  it.  He  did  not  vote  to  perpetuate  the- monstrous  injustice  done  by  the 
present  apportionment  of  political  power.  He  should  vote  for  it,  in  order  that  the 
injustice  of  to-day  might  be  rectified  hereafter,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  ameag  the 
same  great  portions  of  the  State  as  were  at  present  designated.  He  believed  gentle- 
men might  disoharffe  all  fears  of  perpetuating  the  mischief  of  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution. That  was  his  only  consolation :  no — it  was  not  his  consolation .-  he  had  no 
consolation :  for  he  perceived  that  from  that  day  forth  there  was  to  be  notbiag  gafk — 
nothing  permanent  m  their  institutions. 

Mr.  Cooke  repeated  his  purpose  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Summers,  and 
his  fear  that  the  attempt  of  that  gentleman  would  prove  abortive.  Xs  to  the  ol^eo- 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Campbell,)  it  was  not  surpcisng  that  that 
gentleman  would  be  opposed  to  his  proposition  if  he  held  such  opiniona.  Thde  gen- 
Ueman  had  openly  avowed  his  desire,  that  the  Constitution,  which  had  been  agreed 
ojMm  by  this  body  as  a  desirable  compromise  between  the  great  and  opposing  intertiis, 
might  be  rendered  as  odious  as  possible.  It  was  very  natural,  that  with  this 
confessed,  the  ^ntleman  should  be  hostile  to  a  plan  whose  whole  end  and 
was  to  remedy  injustice  and  to  allay  discontent. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kanawha  to  be  the  same  with  that  onered  Tormerly  by  the  gentleman  Irooa 
Patrick,  (Mr.  Stuart.)  It  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Richmond  county,  (Mr.  Neale.)  The  details  of  that  plan  had  been  exanuned  by  tha 
'  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  and  its  great  inequality,  and  the  strange  and 
capricious  results  to  which  it  led  in  practice,  had  been  forcibly  exposed  by  that  gen- 
tleman. It  produced  great  injustice  as  between  the  great  di^icts  of  the  Sute,  and 
yet  greater  between  countv  and  county.  Any  one  would  be  satisfied  of  this  who 
should  apply  the  plan  to  Albemarle  and  then  to  Orange. 

Mr.  Neale  expressed  his  astonishment  at  hearing  the  gentleman  fi'om  Chesterfield 
assimilate  the  present  scheme  to  that  he  had  had  the  honour  to  offer.  No  two  thutgm 
could  be  more  unlike.  This  was  merely  the  shadow  of  his.  They  had  three  eosen- 
tial  points  of  difference.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Summers  proposed  a  re-a^portkinnfeent 
every  ten  years,  his  every  twentv  years.  The  one  reckoned  all  the  fieehoids ;  tbe 
other  all  the  freehold- voters  resident  in  the  county :  the  one  had  t  Senate  that  was 
to  be  re-apportioned  every  ten  years :  the  other  a  permanent  Senata  of  n'meteen  Eaal 
and  thirteen  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    Were  these  not  essential  di&rencea? 

Mr.  Massie  observed,  that  so  much  had  been  said  both  here  and  elsewhere ,  aboot 
the  change  of  opinion  and  change  of  course  of  the  Albemarle  Delegation,  that  ha 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  explain  the  vote  he  meant  to  give.  He  nad  altered  no 
opinion,  he  had  chamged  no  course  in  relation  to  this  matter.  In  his  address  t(»  his 
constituents  {>revious  to  the  election,  he  had  declared  he  would  vote  for  no  Constitntioi^ 
which  in  his  judgment  might  expose  the  country  £a8t  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  risk 
of  oppressive  taxation.  He  had  expressed  sentiments  on  other  matters  of  reforna,  but 
they  were  all  subject  to  the  controul  of  this  cardinal  pledgej  a  pledge,  not  asked  al 
his  hands,  but  insisted  on  by  him  as  a  guarantee  for  his  own  liberty  of  action.  Tie 
would  not  now  trouble  the  Convention  hy  going  into  fiirther  detail,  but  in  aelf-delenee 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  say,  thai  hie  heldt  it  to  be  perfectly  consistent  for  him  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  of  the  gentlemaii  from  Kanawha,  and  to  support  that  at  Im 
colleague  from  Albemarle^"  >  "■  - 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  the  direct  allusion  which  had  been  made  to  his  oountr,  oeea- 
Moned  him,Bow  to  rise,  audio  say,  that  he  had  not  had  the  remotest  reference  to  the  al- 
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tolment  of  representation  to  Loudoun,  within  his  view— nor  could  he— for  that  allot- 
ment was  not  yet  agreed  upon.  What  he  objected  to,  in  the  plan  of  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick^  was  the  perpetuating  of  the  division  of  tlie  State  into  four  great  dis- 
tricts—its shuttmg  out  the  hope  of  change,  till  1841,  and  its  allowing  a  farther  de- 
cennial  apportionment.  The  people  would  not  consider  tlie  Constitution,  as  fixing 
on  only  a  temporary  apportionment.  If  the  Constitution  should  succeed  at  all,  rt 
would  only  be  from  viewing  tlie  whole  together,  and  considering  that  though  the  al- 
lotment of  power  at  present  was  unjust,  yet  there  was  hope  for  the  future :  but  this 
would  not  be  their  view,  if  provision  was  thus  to  be  made  for  applying  the  present 
allotment  for  centuries  to  come.  If  this  allotment  was  to  be  regarded  as  perpetual, 
he  called  gentlemen  to  look  at  it :  what  great  changes  must  have  occurred  in  the  state 
of  the  population  since  1820,  when  the  Census  was  taken  in  which  this  allotment 
proceeded.  The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  would  destroy  that  hope, 
which  al<nie  would  induce  a  great  part  of  the  people  to  accept  the  Constitution.  As 
to  the  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  to  Loudoun,  he  should  not  pretend  to  com* 

Sare  them  with  those  it  owed  to  the  county  of  Charlotte.  Loudoun  needed  not  his 
dfence :  she  would  be  judged  by  her  own  merits.  He  had  not  had  Loudoun  in  his 
thoughts  when  he  stated  his  objections  to  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick: 
As  to  her  tliree  Delegates,  it  was  perfectly  in  the  power  of  tlie  House  to  take  one  of 
them  away  and  give  it  to  some  other  county,  if  they  should  judge  the  apportionment 
of  the  Committee  unjust.  He  had  endeavoured  to  shew  tlie  ditterence  between  the 
technical  fact  that  the  Constitution  did  not  fix  this  inequality  within  the  districts,  and 
its  establishing  an  unequal  ratio  between  the  districts  themselves. 

Mr.  Stanard  protested  against  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Mercer,  that  Mr.  Gordon's 
compromise  was  based  on  the  white  population  of  1820.  He  renounced  any  such 
basis,  and  utterly  disclaimed  having  supported  such  principle.  He  commented  with 
severity  upon  the  argument  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  objected  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
because  it  took  away  the  aliment  from  discontent,  and  healed  the  evils  which  time 
might  disclose.  That  gentleman  wished  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  so  thickly, 
that  they  might  soon  vegetate,  and  produce  a  new  Convention. 

To  prevent  these  discontents  would,  it  seemed,  rob  the  gentleman  and  his  friends 
of  a  formidable  ally  !  Was  this  a  fit  principle  for  the  Convention  to  act  upon  P  Was 
this  a  fit  argument  for  the  Convention  to  hear  ?  An  open  avowed  war  was  to  be  waged 
iwainst  the  institutions  of  the  State.  Mr.  S.  then  referred  to  the  first  difficulties  of 
the  Convention,  the  compromise  which  had  terminated  them,  and  the  salutary  efiects 
likely  to  flow  from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cooke's  proposition. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  the  Convention,  if  it  had  done  him  the  honor  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  he  had  said  when  last  up,  would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect,  that  he 
had  entered  into  no  comparison  of  Loudoun  with  Charlotte.  The  gentleman  firom 
Loudoun  had  said,  that  he  should  not  do  so — in  which  determination,  ne  admired  the 
gentleman's  discretion  full  as  much  as  he  did  his  valor.  For  if  he  had  chosen,  instead 
of  looking  at  the  counties  of  Caroline — (he  remembered  the  time  when  Caroline  paid  ' 
a  larger  contribution  to  the  Treasury,  and  owned  more  slaves  than  any  county  in  the 
Commonwealth) — Spottsylvania  and  Southampton,  he  might  witli  propriety  have  said, 
that  the  grossest  injustice  had  been  done  to  Charlotte,  who,  with  more  than  half  the 
population  of  Loudoun,  and  much  more  than  half  the  amount  of  taxes,  with  an 
arnount  of  productive  labour  in  still  greater  proportion,  and  with  exports,  he  would 
renture  to  say,  of  equivalent  value — received  an  allotment  of  one  Kepresentative, 
while  Loudoun  received  three.  But,  he  had  said  nothing  about  Charlotte.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  always  talking  of  himself  and  his  own  concerns— he  had  said 
nothing  about  his  wish  to  get  a  tenantry  for  his  great  estates  in  Charlotte,  and  his 
anxiety  to  induce  them  to  come  out  of  NIaryland  and  Pennsylvania  for  that  purpose, 
by  getting  the  Bight  of  Suffrage  extended.  He  might  have  compared  Pittsylvania 
and  Halifax,  and  shewn  that  tliey  were  as  well  entitled  to  three  Delegates  as  Lou- 
doun. With  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  he  disclaimed  and 
denied  the  apportionment  of  the  Committee  to  have  been  founded  on  the  white  po- 
pulation of  1820,  or  on  white  population  in  any  shape.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would 
say  farther,  that  the  county  of  Fauquier  was  as  much  entitled  to  have  three  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  county  of  Loudoun.  He  had  risen  before  to  state  the  reason  why 
he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke.) 
It  was  because  it  would  enable  the  Legislature  at  short  periods  to  remedy  this  gross 
and  monstrous  and  crying  injustice— yes— crying  injustice— that  the  countv  of  Cho- 
line should  have  but  one  Representative.  Let  gentlemen  look  at  the  wealth  and  cha- 
racter of  lliat  county— let  them  measure  her  dimensions— one  of  the  great  and  opu- 
lent counties  of  Virginia— that  Caroline,  and  Southampton,  and  Chesterfield,  and 
Pittsylvania,  and  all  that  range  of  counUes  through  which  the  great  SorfUiem  and 
Western  road  passed— should  have  but  one  Delegate  each,  while  three  counUes  m  the 
Western  part  of  the  SUte  should  have  three  each— it  was  most  unjust.  He  saw,  too, 
that  in  aU  the  changes  made  by  tlie  Committee  in  their  second  apportionment,  ths 
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whole  weight  of  increase  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  North- Watera  oanier 
of  Uie  Slate.    This  was  aggravating  the  iniuslice.  

Mr  Mercer  said,  he  rose  rather  to  shew  tlie  justice  of  his  fonner  8rgiinienV«ni  to 
notice  the  personalities  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte.  The  argnment  of  ttwc^- 
tleman  from  Spottsylvania  was,  that  the  alliance  of  the  enenu^  to  the  P''^*^^^^* 
tionment,  would  be  prevented  by  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  f^eduitt, 
by  re-apportioning  the  represenUtion  within  one  of  the  great  dijisions  ^  the  State^ 
so  as  to  remedy  inequality.  Mr.  M.  denied  this  consequence— fw,  by  that  pton,tfcs 
discontent  that  might  have  been  transferred  to  one  county,  or  to  a  few  cood^m,  vo^ 
thus  be  spread  throughout  the  division  of  the  Sl^te  to  which  those  counties  bekncsd: 
all  which  must  be  affected  by  a  re-apportionment.  It  was  the  veiy  essence  of  t^ 
system,  to  create  an  esprit  du  corps  in  each  of  those  divisions.  There  wee  no  nsedot 
this.  It  would  be  easy  to  adopt  the  present  apportionment  in  substance,  without  thes 
classing  the  counties  of  the  State.  Those  divisions  ought  to  be  obUteiated — ^thejr  be- 
longed to  the  land-law  of  1807-— and  when  the  ends  of  that  law  ceaeed,  the  diwrnkm 
ouAt  to  have  ceased  also ;  but,  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  CouTention  was  caka- 
lated  to  keep  them  up,  and  to  render  them  perpetual.  The  plan  of  the  gentiflDisB 
from  Frederick,  instead  of  ailamng  discontent,  went  to  diffuse  disoontent— to  make 
the  discontent  of  one  county  the  discontent  of  the  Valley.  He  trusted  he  bad  thus 
vindicated  his  argument  as  to  the  attack  of  tlie  gentleman  from  SpottsylTania. 

The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  forgotten  a  part  of  his  own  renMufa.  He  afaovU 
be  the  last  man  in  that  House  wantonly  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  gentleffian,  aorf 
he  believed  he  had  never  done  so.  The  gentleman  had  not  been  content  wHk  saying 
that  Loudoun  was  not  entitled  to  three  Delegjates— that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  say 
if  he  thought  so — and  on  the  gentleman 's  principles,  he  presom^  he  very  honcitiy 
thought  so.  But,  he  had  no  right  to  refer  to  the  political  history  of  Loodoun.  Htf 
rights  to  representation  did  not  depend  on  that  history.  The  genli«man  iiad  said  bm 
admired  his  discretion  as  much  as  his  valor.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  mdimiw,  in 
that  gentleman. ^ither. 

TMr.  R.    I  snould  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  if  you  did  admire  me.^ 

Mr.  George  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  had  said  he  wiHutty  ihvt  ham 
eyes  against  the  light. 

The  Chair  interposed.    Tiie  gentleman  had  not  used  such  an  expression. 

Mr.  Gordon.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said  I  did  not  consider  it  a  virtue,  or  m  pcuef 
of  wisdom,  to  refuse  to  listen  to  reason,  or  admit  light  for  argument. 

Mr.  George  replied,  that  if  tlie  gentleman  meant  that  rentark  to  apply  to  him,  he 
was  mistaken.  He  had  been  dispo^  to  conciliate :  but  when  he  saw  gentlemen  pro- 
fessing to  do  only  what  was  just,  opposing  every  plan  that  would  mue  the  Consti- 
tution suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the  West,  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  hin.  He 
had  hoped  the  plan  of  his  friend  from  Kanawha  would  have  made  the  unjust  appor- 
tionment of  the  gentleman's  compromise  in  some  degree  leas  unpalatable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  part  of  the  State ;  but  it  seemed  that  no  plan  whatever  for  futmre  appor- 
tionment, could  suit  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  Nothing  would  do  but  his  own 
unjust  and  unequal  scheme  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied.  He  regretted  that  the  gentleman  from  Tazewell  dioold  find 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  course,  to  charge  a  dereliction  of  dntj  upon 
others.  Ine  duties  of  the  Convention  had  been  arduous  enough — none  eould  expect 
to  c^rry  just  such  a  Constitution  as  pleased  himself.  If  he  had  the  writiag'  of  imm 
for  himself,  he  might  possibly  have  produced  something  that  would  have  suited  the 

Smtleman  better :  but  he  found  the  Delegates  of  all  Virginia  aMcnWed,  aad  ha 
ought  the  spirit  of  conciliation  becoming  and  commendable.  On  the  point  of  con- 
sistencj,  he  might  challenge  gentlemen  wno  accused  him.  He  had  advanced  but  oiae 
proposition — and  if  he  had  manifested  some  degree  of  parental  love  toward  it,  the  &ct 
was  not  so  verv  unusual.  Yet  some  gentlemen,  who  had  been  great  tfkxckkrs  fer  tb* 
tpfute  basis  had  been  willing  to  consent  to  a  basis,  including  three-fiRhs  of  the  hktrk 
population.  Thev  had  assented  to,  and  had  themselves  moved  foTf  a  mongrel  Seattle  ; 
and  the  unsullied  beauty  of  the  white  basis  had  been  given  up  by  tktm,  when  im 
alone  had  stood  out  in  its  favour.  He  meant  no  imputation  on  their  condoci — h« 
knew  that  they  had  done  it  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  But  he  should  be  obliged  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tazewell,  if  he  could  propose  some  scheme  that  would  uutb  the 
votes  of  gentlemen  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Summers  brieflv  explained  his  plan  in  reply  to  Mr.  Neale— shewing  that  itdU 
not  apply  to  the  freeholds  of  non-residents,  but  only  of  such  as  resiled  within  tl» 
oounty  where  the  land  lay.  He  professed  his  desire  to  see  the  Constitution  mdopimii 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  produce  that  effect,  he  had  offered  his  plan.  He  went  inis 
some  statistical  details,  to  shew  that  his  scheme  was  a  just  medioni--a  haU^wvr  hamt 
between  the  Federal  numbers  and  the  white  basis. 

wjS!.?*^**i"*'V^°i.®  ^°'"  ^^'■-  ^^ool^e's  plan,  because  he  believed  that  no  Connti 
wiinout  a  plan  for  future  apportionment,  could  ever  be  adopted  by  the  people. 
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The  qoMtion  was  now  token  on  Mr.  Summeral  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 
^ye#— MeawB.  Andereon,  Coffman,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 


Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Saundera,  Stuart 
and  Upafaur — 40. 

JVbet— Measra.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromjroole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Harrison,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Uraubart, 


Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Roee,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 55. 
So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  Powell  now  moved  the  following  amendment  to  that  of  Mr.  Cooke  : 
"  In  the  year  1842,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  the  General  Assembly  shall  have 
the  power  to  apportion  the  representation  of  both  branches  among  the  several  coun- 
ties, cities  and  boroughs  of  the  Commonwealth,  according  to  some  just  and  equitable 
ratio." 
The  question  was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  without  debate,  and  decided  as  follows: 
w9ye9— Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhuffh, Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick, 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  Bovd,  George,  MTVIillan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan, 
.     Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders  and  Cabell— 38. 

JVbef— Messrs.  Barbour,  (Presicfent,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Groode,  Marshall  of  Richmdnd,  Tvler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwin,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay ,  Henderson, 
Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gurnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  CamDbell  of 
Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Tnorapson,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 57. 

Mr.  Stuart  said,  he  could  not  vote  for  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  unless  some  basis 
was  specified  for  the  apportionment.  He  believed  the  Committee  had  gone  on  the 
principle  of  Federal  numbers.  Now,  he  wished  to  know  if  tliat  was  to  be  brought 
tmio  the  great  districts  of  the  State  among  the  counties  ?  The  arguments  that  applied 
9M  between  district  and  district,  would  not  apply  as  between  counter  and  county. 
Where  their  interests  were  the  same,  tlie  white  population  was  the  just  basis.  He 
therefore  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  re- 
apportion," these  words,  *'  on  the  basis  of  white  population." 
The  question  was  token  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messn.  Anderaon,  Coffman,  Hirrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzh  ugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesoy,  Duncan. 
Liatdley,  Summere,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell 
of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  and  Thompson — 46. 

Ao«s — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Ijeigh  of  Hahfax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier, 
Tasewdl,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasante,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 49. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  that  he  despaired  of  any  adjustment  of  the  question  of  future  ap- 
portionment, on  principles  which  would  give  to  the  West  the  benefit  of  its  future  in- 
crease in  numbers,  wealth  or  contribution.  That  the  proposed  Constitution  contained 
man?  valuable  provisions,  which  he  was  satisfied  the  people  of  that  country  would 
gladly  accept,  ir  they  could  be  separated  from  the  obnoxious  arrangement  as  to  the  re- 
preoentation.  The  provisions  as  to  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Departments  met  his 
apporobation.  The  extension  of  the  Suffrage  he  regarded  as  a  valuable  improvement, 
and  he  should  regret  the  rejection  of  what  he  esteemed  important  alleviations,  by  their 
csonnectioB  with  what  he  was  satisfied  the  Western  people  oi^ht  never  to  accept.  In 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  rule  of  future  apportionment,  he  haa  become  convinced  that 
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next  to  some  satisfactory  rule  upon  that  suWect,  it  would  be  bert  to  leafe  Tyycate^ 
tion  in  principle ,  where  the  Convention  had  found  it ;  beet  to  secure  tJie  benefio^pco^ 
sions  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  leave  to  the  future  the  adjustiOMil  «f  tfaop© 
questions  upon  which  no  satisfactory  decision  could  now  be  had.  

The  proposition  which  he  offered  would  give  an  Eastern  majontjr  of  twenty-wne, 
in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  eleven ;  but  it  would  leave  the  qwM 
of  representetion  open  to  future  examination,  without  prejudice;  all  parties  woaUte 
remitted  to  the  ground  which  they  respectively  occupied  before  the  aseembimg  of  Usi 
body,  and  it  would  place  them  in  a  situation  to  accept  the  amendments  withofut  rsfiir* 
ence  to  the  rights  which  would  be  postponed.  To  the  Eastern  country  the  profssh 
tion  particulariy  addressed  itself,  and  he  submitted  it  to  gentlemen  from  that  qnr^ 
of  the  State  to  decide,  whether  the  interests  of  all  would  not  be  more  fully  cobmM 
by  forming  a  Constitution  upon  the  old  principle  of  representotion,  than  b j  pcitiaa- 
ciously  adhering  to  one  that  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  them,  and  pectoliarty  ob- 
noxious to  their  Western  fellow-citizens.  As  to  the  Senate,  he  said  he  oSknd  ne  new 
rule— that  body  had  been  apportioned  in  1817,  according  to  white  popul^tioo,  asd  he 
proposed  the  application  of  the  same  principle  for  the  future.  A  reetrainwgelBiiOT  as 
to  new  counties  was  added  to  quiet  Eastern  fears  against  the  multiplication  of  coon- 
ties  in  the  West— a  restraint  perhaps  unnecessary  with  reference  to  a  body  r  -■ 
as  the  House  of  Delegates  would  be.  - 

Mr.  S.  then  submitted  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Cooke's  proposition,  going  to  i 


an  equal  county  representation. 

*Mr.  Stuart  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed:  but  the  motioD  wh  ne- 
gatived. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  that  both  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Summeffa,  bs 
indefinitely  postponed. 

On  this  motion  Mr.  Summers  demanded  the  ayes  and  noee,  but  after  soow  eoarer- 
■ation,  he  agreed  to  withdraw  his  amendment  for  the  present,  utdkt  the  qmea^km  be 
taken  on  that  of  Mr.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Mdore  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion  for  indefinite  postponcfinenl. 

Mr.  Nay  lor  briefly  expressed  his  reasons  for  voting  a^nst  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke  - 
it  was  a  palliative,  not  a  radical  cure.  It  prevented  tne  hope  of  any  future  ap^poiiioD* 
ment  different  from  the  present 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  by  ayee  and  noes  an  M- 
lows: 

^^e5— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield^Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goods,  Marshall  of  Bichmond,  Tyier, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqufaart,  Randolpb, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Cooke,  Gnnps.  IVn- 
dleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Laidley,  Barbour  of  CoJpeper, 
Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Csmpeell 
of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Afafsie,  Bniss, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  snd  Perrin — 56. 

•ATos* — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powvll,  Ma- 
son of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wssb- 
in^n,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Summers,  See,  I>sd- 
dridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  CabeU  amf  dCa> 
art— 39. 

So  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Summers  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  third  and  fourth  clauses  of  Mr.  Cookers 
amendment,  and  insert  the  following: 

**  One  of  which  shall  be  called  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  connrt  of  one  De- 
legate to  be  chosen  annually,  for  and  by  each  of  tlie  counties  of  the  CommcAweellh ; 
one  Delegate  to  be  chosen  for  and  by  the  city  of  Richmond ;  one  Delegate  to  be  dkosen 
for  and  by  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  one  Delegate  to  be  chosen  fix*  and  by  each  of 
the  towns  of  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  Winchester  and  Wheeling.  That  wb< 
the  General  Assembly  shall  create  a  new  county,  such  county  shall  elect  awl  t 
one  Delegate ;  but  no  new  county  shall  be  hereaiUr  created  of  less  territonal  < 
than  five  hundred  square  miles,  or  of  less  population  than  fifleen  hundred  pcisees. 

"  The  other  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  called  the  Senate,  and  wkaH 
consist  of  thirty -two  members ;  of  whom  fourteen  shall  be  chosen  fhr  and  by  the  ooon- 
ties  lying  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  eighteen  for  and  by  the  oooe- 
ties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  lying  East  thereof;  and  for  the  election  of  wbooi,  d» 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  shall  be  divided  into  thir^r-two  districts,  as  het*- 
inafter  provided.  Each  county  of  the  respective  districts,  at  the  time  of  the  int  eke- 
tion  of  Its  Delegate  under  this  Constitution,  shall  vote  for  one  Senator,  and  the  she- 
nift  or  other  officer  holding  the  election,  for  each  cmmty,  city,  town  or  borough,  within 
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ten  dMjB  at  farthest,  after  the  last  coanty,  city,  town,  or  borough  election  in  the  dis- 
trict, shall  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  and  from  the  polls  so  taken,  in  tlieir  re- 
spective counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  return  as  Senator,  the  person  who  shall 
hiave  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  whole  district.  To  keep  up  this  Assembly 
by  rotation,  the  districts  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  and  numoered  by  lot — at 
the  end  of  one  year  after  the  first  election,  the  eight  members  elected  by  the  first  dl- 
▼ision  shall  be  msplaced,  and  the  vacancies  thereby  occasioned,  supplied  fVom  such 
class  or  division,  by  new  election,  in  manner  aforesaid.  This  rotation  shall  be  applied 
to  each  division,  according  to  its  number,  and  continue  in  due  order  annually.  And 
for  the  election  of  Senators,  the  counties  of 

The  €reneral  Assembly  shall,  whenever  it  may  become  necessary,  re-apportion  the 
Senators,  by  changing  the  number  to  be  elected  East  and  West  or  the  Blue  Ridge  of 
mountains,  but  no  such  re-apportionment  shall  take  effect,  but  as  succeeding  elections 
shall  take  place,  and  in  all  such  re-apportionments,  the  former  classification  shall  be 
preserved,  or  a  new  classification  made,  as  the  Legislature  shall  find  most  conve- 
nient" 

By  desire  of  Mr.  Summers,  the  question  was  first  put  on  striking  out  only  the  third 
clause  of  Mr.  Cooke's,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  so  much  of  the  above  amendment 
as  relates  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  Morris  demanded  tliat  the  question  be  divided,  and  taken  first  on  striking  out. 
It  was  so  divided,  and  put  accordingly,  first  on  striking  out. 

Mr.  Nicholas  explained,  at  considerable  length,  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Summers.  It  seemed  to  address  itself  to  the  smaller  counties  and  held 
out  a  boon  to  each.  He  contended  that  it  was  unjust  to  mve  Warwick  and  Loudoun 
an  equal  representaUon.  This  was  the  very  inequality  the  Convention  was  called  to 
remedy.  But  the  scheme  looked  to  the  increase  of  voters  by  the  extension  of  the 
Right  of  Suffrage ;  and  the  effect  would  be  to  agitate  the  State  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  ever,  and  me  result  was  to  be  another  Convention.  The  scheme  was  easily  seen 
through,  but  he  could  never  consent  to  it — he  would  give  no  pledge  to  vote  for  the 
Constitution :  but  if  he  did,  it  would  be  as  a  compromise;  but  this  phui  took  away  all 
the  security  of  Mr.  Gordon's,  and  gave  nothing  in  exchange. 

Mr.  Tyler  said,  he  had  risen  foi  the  purpose  of  recommending  the  ancient  and  re- 
spectable borough  of  Williamsburg  to  the  protection  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha. 
(Here  Mr.  Summers  bowed  respectfully.)  if  the  ^ntleman  offer  a  boon  to  his  dis- 
trict, he  ought  to  extend  that  boon  to  the  whole  of  his  constituents.  If  any  were  to 
go  by  the  Iraard,  many  would  have  to  go  b v  the  board,  and  they  would  have  at  last 
uie  consolation  of  much  good  compan^r.  Mr.  Tyler  said,  he  believed,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  remove  one  ieature  from  his  amendment,  about  the  quantity  of  land  in  a 
countv  (a  provision  which  seemed  intended  for  tlie  West  alone,)  and  would  agree  to 
include  the  ancient  and  respectable  borough  of  Williamsburg  in  his  plan,  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  such  an  obdurate  heathen  as  to  refuse  the  gentleman's  boon.  It  had 
been  forcibly  remarked  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  some  days  ago  that  he  doubted 
if  the  Convention  could  do  better  by  way  of  amending  the  Constitution,  than  to  re- 
duce the  House  of  Delegates  one-half,  and  afler  a  few  small  alterations  respecting  the 
Judiciary,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  that  Hall.  And  if  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha 
would  extend  his  kindness  to  Williamsburg,  in  all  human  probability  he  might,  after 
a  little  time  allowed  him  for  reflection,  assent  to  accept  that  power  which  they  had 
exercised,  (he  trusted  without  injury)  for  more  than  fifty  years.  They  were  at  present 
fully  contented— they  asked  for  no  change  on  earth — least  of  all  for  such  an  one  as 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kanawha  had  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings 
designed  for  them. 

Mr.  Summers  observed,  in  reply,  that  he  had  all  the  inducements  that  could  well 
operate  on  his  mind,  to  gratify  tiie  wishes  of  his  honorable  friend  from  Williamsburg, 
or  near  it.  He  had  a  favourite  measure  to  carry,  and  a  trifle  ought  not  to  separate 
him  from  a  gentleman  so  highly  respectable,  and  whose  vote  miffht  exert  a  powerful 
influence  over  others.  But  as  that  gentleman  was  yet  in  doubt,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  definitively,  he  hoped  to  be  pardoned  for  pausing  until  he 
received  fuller  assurance  of  the  course  which  he  miffht  ultimately  take.  Mr.  S.  could 
not  consent  to  restore  to  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Commonwealth  itspnstine  honors, 
while  its  Representative  remained  undecided  as  to  the  acceptance.  His  friend  from 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  had  perceived  a  lurking  design  to  carry  a  scheme  for  fii- 
tnre  representation  by  calling  Convention  afler  Convention.  That  gentleman  he 
knew  had  very  keen  vision,  and  he  would  not  undertake  to  compete  with  him  in  es- 
timating the  chances  of  bringing  about  any  particular  political  measure ;  his  optics 
were  not  fitted  for  such  scrutinies.  He  behoved,  for  his  part,  that  the  people  of^Vir- 
grinia  had  been  pretty  well  dosed  with  Conventions  for  the  present,  and  that  it  would 
be  some  time  before  they  would  call  another;  neither  the  **  wisdom  of  the  State,"  or 
itM  practical  good  sense,  he  thought,  would  be  shortly  called  upon  for  such  a  purpose ; 
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yet  time,  the  great  innovator,  he  hoped  would  ultimately  bring  justice  m 
eTeiy1)0rtion  of  the  State.  ,   .         ^  ^     ^ 

Mr.  S.  eaid,  that  if  his  proposition  was  regarded  as  a  boon  ofiered  to  ray  futoTtbe 
State,  he  begged  gentlemen  to  cany  with  them  the  recollection,  that  it  was  Ml  pro- 
posed by  him  as  matter  of  choice,  but  as  the  dictate  of  necessity,  that  to  secore  theii^ 
ti^tion  of  such  parts  as  were  valuable,  he  was  induced  to  relinqoish  what  w^  mA- 
tainable  in  the  proposed  plan  of  a  Constitution. 

As  to  the  danger  which  the  ^entieman  from  Richmond  thinks  be  pefdeves  in  the 
proposition  as  to  new  counties,  rdr.  S.  observed,  that  it  oouJd  but  excite  his  surpass. 
Danger  to  the  East  by  this  limitation  of  the  power  of  creating  new  coanties,  was  te 
his  mind  inexplicable,  when  it  stood  in  connection  with  an  Eaatem  majori^  of  twtsH 
tv-nine,  in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  members,  with  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  originating  Uws !  But  he  remarked,  that  he  would  leave  this  ques- 
tion of  Eastern  interests  to  be  setUed  by  the  gentieman  from  Richmond  and  his  c«d- 
stituentB. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  he  did  not  pretend  to  fathom,  or  to  judge,  the  niotives  of  the  gcB- 
tieman  from  Kanawha,  but  the  effect  of  his  amendment  would  be  to  frustzals  the  Js- 
bors  of  three  months,  by  ensuring  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution.  Notlueg  conhl 
more  certainly  ensure  the  unanimous  and  indignant  rejection  of  the  Con^itolMii  by 
the  whole  Western  country  (unless  where  the  gentieman's  personal  influence  mi^ 
extend.)  His  plan  gave  a  mater  majority  to  the  East  by  fifty  per  cent,  than  that  te 
which  he  objected.    Yet  this  was  a  Western  plan,  brouglit  forward  by  a  ffesterm  nta ! 

Mr.  Summers  remarked,  that  he  was  not  a  prophet  or  the  son  <^  a  prophet,  tet  ^ 
any  weight  was  to  be  attached  to  his  opinions,  he  could  assure  the  gentJennn  from 
Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  that  the  proposition  just  submitted  would  secure  a  lu}|er  vols 
than  the  one  supported  by  him  throughout  the  entire  country  from  the  Bhie  Rtdgt  to 
the  Ohio  river,  and  would  tend  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  that  pmrt  mthm 
State :  That  if  the  extreme  West  was  capable  of  yielding  to  interested  ooasKfarstioaSy 
equal  county  representation  would  be  a  favorite  plan,  as  that  mode  of  apportioBOMat 
gave  a  larger  representation  to  that  district,  tiian  the  one  whidi  recnved  frt»cn  that 
ffenUeman  such  zealous  support  Mr.  S.  disclaimed  any  design  to  fruStiate  tha  la- 
bors of  the  Convention.  He  most  sincerely  desired  to  give  such  form  to  the  proposed 
Constitution  ss  would  secure  a  majority  in  its  favor  here,  and  of  the  people  :  and  not- 
withstanding the  ffenUeman^s  apprehension  of  an  indignant  rejection  if  the  jiiup<Mwf 
amendment  should  succeed^  Mr.  S.  took  occasion  to  assure  him,  that  withoat  rely- 
ing on  personal  influence,  (of  which  he  had  none  to  boast.)  he  was  entirely  willii^  t» 
confide  the  merits  of  the  respective  propositions  to  the  good  sense  and  discrinuBatioa 
of  the  Western  people,  with  a  full  conviction  that  they  would  accuntely  decide  on 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  all  those  to  whom  they  had  confided  their  interests  here. 

Mr.  S.  observed,  that  before  he  closed,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  occssicm  to  r»- 
mark,  that  whatever  of  responsibility  might  be  attached  to  the  proposed  amendowBtSy 
he  claimed  it  entirely  as  liis  own ;  he  had  consulted  no  ode,  he  had  not  subnidted  It 
to  the  inspection  of  a  single  member  before  ofierin^  it  to  the  Hoooe,  and  that  aQ  hs 
asked  in  its  favor  was  a  caUn  and  dispassionate  exammation,  and  the  votes  of  sock  as 
approved  its  principles. 

Mr.  Mercer,  afler  disclaiming  any  belief  that  the  gentieman  would  offer  a  pmpnai 
tion  which  he  thotight  injurious  to  tiie  West,  decUred  himself  unable  to  vote  Ar  it. 
He  would  vote  for  striking  out,  but  not  for  inserting. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  he  rose  to  congratulate  the  House  ^on  the  restoratioa  of  tha 
long-lost  harmony  between  the  county  of  Kanawha  and  the  ancient  county  o/'Chaiiea 
Cit^,  [from  which  Mr.  Tyler  comes.] 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  striking  out  the  third  section  of  Mr.  Cooke's  amend- 
ment, and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^ye*— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffraan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M' Coy,  Bene, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Fiedker- 
ick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  WadnngtOB, 
Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  SeeTDed- 
dridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Saunders  and  Stuart— 37. 

JN'bcj— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Cbw- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richnx)ad,  Tf* 
ler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Moore,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Chubome,  Uniahait, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoDaday,  Hendec^ 
son,  Cooke,  Boyd,  Roane.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Coips- 
per.  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigaby,  Cuap- 
beJI  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  CabeU,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thotso- 
so^  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Pwrin— 58. 
So  the  motion  was  neflratived. 
Mr.  Summers  then  withdrew  the  residue  of  bis  amendment 
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[Til©  rest  of  the  day,  till  near  five  o'clock,  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  among  the  counties  in  tlie  southern  part  of  ike  State.] 

The  debate,  though  very  animated,  was  wholly  local  in  its  character,  and  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  we  abstain  from  giving  any  report  of  it.  Only  two  votes  were  taken : 
one  for  attaching  the  county  of  Pocahontas  to  the  Botetourt  Senatorial  District :  and 
the  other  for  taking  a  Delegate  from  the  county  of  Brunswick,  and  giving  it  to  the 
county  of  Franklin. 

[As  soon  as.the  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  for  transferring  the  double  dele- 

S^tion  from  Brunawick  to  Franklin,  Mr.  Brodnax  rose  to  move,  that  one  Delegate 
ould  be  taken  from  Loudoun,  (she  being  allowed  threcy)  and  given  to  BrunswK^k ; 
both  these  counties  being  in  the  same  section.  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield  warmly  sup- 
ported this  proposition ;  but  the  Convention  adjourned  before  taking  the  question 
on  it.] 

The  House  adjourned  at  5  o'clock. 


SATURDAY,  January  9,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  House  was  again  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  general  subject  of  the 
apportionment  of  representation  among  the  several  counties  and  Senatorial  districts 
of  the  State.  The  same  reasons  which  induced  us  to  pass  over  the  debate  which  oc- 
curred on  this  subject  on  Friday,  apply  to  the  debate  of  to-day,  and  will  prevent  us 
from  entering  fully  into  its  minutiae.  It  partook,  as  all  debates  of  this  kind  usually 
do,  of  much  warmtJi — great  interest  in  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  some 
approaches  to  personality ;  which  latter,  however,  were  promptly  arrested  and  repressed 
by  the  Chair. 

But  the  interest  of  such  scenes  is  confined  to  those  whose  local  interest  happens  to 
be  upon  the  carpet:  much  that  is  said  relates  to  dry  statistical  details;  a  comparison 
of  the  population,  white  and  coloured,  of  the  several  counties ;  their  extenttof  terri- 
tory;  their  relative  contributions  to  the  Treasury;  their  local  connexions  with  the 
<u>unties  adjacent ;  or  their  geographical  position  in  reference  to  the  whole  State ;  the 
change  that  will  be  occasioned  by  attaching  them  to  thb  or  to  that  Senatorial  district; 
the  justice  of  the  apportionment  proposed  for  them  by  the  Committee ;  all  questions 
in  which  the  general  reader  feels  little  or  no  concern,  and  readers  at  a  distance  none 
at  all.  Even  the  Convention  itself  became  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  contest; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  the  Chair  was  able  to  confine  their  attention 
to  the  persons  addressing  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  readers  will  thank, 
rather  than  censure  us,  from  sparing  them  the  copious  detail. 

Mr.  Neale  brought  forward  the  following  proposition  :  The  first  proposition  made, 
partaking  more  of  a  general  character,  entitles  the  debate  on  it  to  a  more  expanded 
report: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  counties  of  Richmond,  Lancaster,  Middlesex,  Matthews, 
Charles  City  and  New  Kent,  be  assigned  one  Delegate  each,  and  no  more. 

**  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  three  more  Delegates  assigned  to  the  district  next 
above  tlie  head  of  tide-water,  and  distributed  in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  the  De- 
legates from  that  district  in  Convention  shall  report  to  this  House. 

"  There  shall  be  two  more  Delegates  assigned  to  the  Valley  district  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  manner  last  aforesaid ;  and 

"  There  shall  be  two  more  Delegates  assigned  to  the  trans-Alleghany  district,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  second  resolution." 

Mr.  Neale  in  support  of  his  proposition,  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  The  gentleman  from  Southampton  has  withdrawn  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  member  from  Dinwiddie :  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  though  Franklin 
county  did,  on  yesterday,  capture  a  Delegate  belonging  to  Brunswick,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  Brunswick  on  a  crusade  this  morning,  with  a  view  to  make  reprisal.  I 
hope.  Sir,  that  tlie  proposition  which  1  am  about  to  offer,  will  supply  the  demands  of 
such  counties  as  complain  of  the  report  from  the  Select  Committee.  I  propose,  Mr. 
President,  to  increase  the  House  of  Delegates  ten  members — to  give  to  the  counties  of 
Charles  City,  Middlesex  and  Lancaster  one  member  each,  which  they  have  not  by 
the  said  report — to  equalize  the  political  power  in  the  other  great  sub-divisions  of  the 
State,  by  assigning  three  members  to  the  third  district ;  by  which  Brunswick  may 
get  one ;  and  two  members  to  each  of  the  districts  beyond  tne  Blue  Ridge. 

I  am  well  aware,  Sir,  that  there  is  a  feeling  here  much  opposed  to  a  large  House  of 
Delegates ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  1  strong^  participate  in  that  feeling,  and  am  wil- 
ling to  indulge  it,  when  it  wfll  not  occasion  too  much  sacrifice  of  counties,  respecta- 
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ble  both  for  their  population  and  for  the  amount  of  Uxea  whkh  they  pay.    !*•  i 
8on0  why  I  deem  my  propoeilion  ought  to  prevail,  I  will  briefly  atate. 

Under  the  report  for  apportionment,  every  county,  yea,  Sir,  everr  coon^  ui  Um 
SUte,  has  at  Uast  one  Delegate,  except  ten  counties  lying  between  JanM  «"«  »m 
Potomac  River.    I  do  not  ask  that  each  of  these  counUes  shall  iMve  a  Pelyte- Ko, 
Sir,  we  -must  agree  that  four  of  the  smallest  counties  and  the  city  of  Wiltram*—f, 
ought  to  claimbut  two  Delegates— this  is  submission  and  sacrifice  enougtu    B^  w% 
clum,  we  ought  to  claim,  that  the  six  counties,  to  wit :  Charles  City,  New  Kea^ 
Middlesex,  Matthews,  Lancaster  and  Richmond,  should  have  a  Delegate  each.  Th« 
have  by  the  report  but  three  among  them  all— they  now  pay  an  avenge  amount  rf 
taxes  of  $17*^  each— and  they  ask  an  addition  of  three  menabers— the  expenae  vii 
be  very  trifling  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  taxes  which  each  paya.     It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature  will  remain  in  session  hereafter  nxm  thui 
six  or  seven  weeks — then  say : 

45  days  at  $  4  per  day,                                                    1^         ^  ^^^^ 
AUow  for  travelling,  50 $230 

So  that  each  member  will  cost  $230 ;  and  the  whole  merease  of  expense  tar  Hm 
ten  members  will  be  $2,300  only.  After  the  expenses  of  a  memb»  be  dt^acUrf, 
there  will  remain  $1,496  in  the  Treasury  from  each  of  the  counties  for  whkh  I  am 
now  seeking  to  obtain  representation. 

The  claim  which  I  set  up  must  be  considered  reasonable  and  prcmo',  when  ymi  re- 
flect upon  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight  which  it  will  afibrd  to  the  ooontiea  I  bars 
named,  besides  answering  the  demands  m  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  why  the  three  counties  which  I  claim  repreaealataoa 
for;  should  not  be  gratified.  Sir,  is  not  the  disfranchisement,  the  political  death  of  foor 

counties  and  one  city,  sufficient  to  stay  the  ruthless  hand  of  innovation  P  Will  

persist  to  add  three  more  counties,  ancient  and  honourable  as  they  are?  R 
your  forefathers  landed  there — it  was  there  tliat  your  hardy  and  raJcrma  i 
first  implanted  civilization  in  this  western  hemisphere ',  and  fi^om  which  eS&rt  i 
this  mighty  empire,  filled  with  happy  millions ! 

Do  not  gorge  the  lar^e  counties  with  Delegates  and  leave  the  smaller  ones  to  i 
by  not  increasing  the  House  ten  more  Delegates. 

Sir,  flr  some  one  or  two  centuries  these  very  counties  sustained  yoor  Cover 
both  colonial  and  republican  by  their  full  share  of  contribution  both  in  money  i 
men,  whilst  they  have  never  asked,  nor  received  any  benefit  finem  the  Javisfa  ; 
priations  of  the  public  treasure. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  accordinfir  to  the  population  of  the  said  countiea,they  have 
their  full  share  of  representation.  That  may  be  so— but  suppose  we  do  ask  repmun 
tation  over  and  above  the  precise  quantum  according  to  population  ?  Can  we  of  the 
£ast,  can  you  of  the  West  object  ?  Has  it  not  been  argues!  over  and  over  again  upon 
this  floor,  that  where  there  existed  identity  of  general  intereats,  couBty  repre- 
sentation should  prevail  over  representation  upon  population,  unless  there  wan  a  dia- 
proportion  most  manifestly  .unreasonable.  These  counties  do  not  come  within  tha 
influence  of  the  exception — no  ill  whatever  can  arise  firom  the  indulgence  1  aak«  mad 
by  jrranting  it,  you  will  have  done  justice— consulted  county  pride,  county  pnyahcaey 
ana  county  virtues. 

I  am  well  assured,  Mr.  President,  that  this  House  is  impatient  to  dose  its  labooi^ 
therefore,  I  will  conclude.  But  I  do  hope  that  this  desire  may  not  preiodice  my  proMai- 
tion  ;  if  it  should,  or  any  other  cause,  I  shall  be  gratified  in  the  reflection  lliia  /  hava 
performed  my  duty  in  my  best  way. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  hoped  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  frt>m  Ricfamood  eoonty 
would  not  prevail.  It  would  bo  remembered,  pert»ap»,  by  some  geotJeniea  that  ba 
had  formerly  said  the  most  convenient  number  for  the  House  of  Deiefatcs  would  ba 
one  hundred  and  forty-six.  He  had  fixed  on  that  number  in  reference  to  the  deaoa 
which  gentlemen  manifested  to  have  each  of  their  counties  represented,  if  poaaiUe. 
But  It  was  impossible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all.  To  do  tliat,  one  repreemtattva  naat 
be  given  to  each  of  the  very  smallest  counties  in  the  State :  and  then  the  very  Ivge 
counties  claiming  a  representation  in  proportion,  the  result  would  be  not  a  «""       ^" 


but  a  considerable  increase  of  the  present  number  of  the  House  of  Delegate*,     lie 
prayed  gentlemen  to  consider  tlie  fairness  of  the  claim  which  such  counties  as  She> 


nandoah  and  Fauquier  might  advance,  if  such  counties  as  Richmond,  ] 

Charles  City,  were  to  have  one  Delegate  a  piece.  The  very  attempt  at  equafixhif 
the  representation  on  such  a  scheme  must  of  necessity  overturn  the  whole  plan  ie> 
ported  by  the  Select  Committee,  and  open  the  entire  field  of  contest  anew.  It  bai 
been  represented  to  the  Select  Committee  by  tlioir  respected  and  venerable  ChaiiBMa, 
(Mr.  Madison,)  upon  his  personal  knowledge,  (and  he  hoped  that  gentleman  woaU 
pardon  him  for  adverting  to  the  fact)  that  one  favourite  object  of  the  peopla  of  V»- 
gima  m  calling  the  present  Convention,  had  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  tha  Hows 
^eiegauiftj  if  possible,  to  onehalf  of  what  it  now  stood  at     And  thereby  to  avai4 
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not  only  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  what  was  of  still  more  conse- 
quence, a  great  deal  of  the  time  now  consumed  by  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
The  Committee  had  cheerfully  yielded  to  this  suggestion,  and  had  so  reduced  the 
number  as  to  meet  that  object,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable  in  consistency  with  other 
valuable  objects.  Then  what  was  the  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Richmond  ^ 

Mr.  Neale  here  interpnosed.  He  had  uttered  no  complaint  whatever.  He  was  well 
aware  the  Select  Committee  had  done  their  best,  under  the  very  difficult  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  were  placed.  He  had  not  made,  or  insinuated,  any  complaint 
against  them. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  this :  he  had  used  perhaps  too  strong  a 
Dhrase ;  but  he  had  employed  the  word  complaint  in  its  general  sense  as  an  objection. 
What  reasonable  objection,  he  asked,  could  the  gentleman  urge  against  tlie  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  Committee .'  His  plan  might,  no  doubt,  give  some  content  to  his  own 
district,  and  to  a  few  otiiers  in  the  like  circtunstances.  But  what  could  the  gentle- 
man himself  say,  to  shew  that  such  counties  as  Westmoreland,  King  George,  Lan- 
caster, Richmond  and  Charles  City,  with  a  population  of  from  5  to  C,wO,  should  have 
each  a  Delegate,  when  counties,  such  as  Caroline,  Chesterfield,  Hanover,  Spottsyl- 
vania  and  Southampton,  with  14,  15,  and  18,000,  were  to  have  no  more  than  one.^ 
What  did  he  suppose  the  people  of  these  large  and  wealthy  counties  would  say  to  this? 
He  appealed  to  the  candour,  the  good  sense  and  the  justice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Richmond  county,  to  say  whether  he  believed — whether  it  was  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  they  would  yield  to  those  small  counties  a  larger  representation  unless  their  own 
was  increased  ?  They  had  not  yielded  even  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee 
from  any  sense  of  imperious  jt/^/ice  in  the  case,  but  from  a  feeling  of  generosity  to- 
ward the  smaller  counties  in  the  ancient  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Nothing  but 
such  a  feeUng  would  have  reconciled  them  to  things  even  as  they  stood  by  the  Com- 
mittee's report.  When  the  local  and  comparative  claims  were  fairly  examined,  the 
real  question  would  be  found  to  be  not  whether  the  small  counties  should  get  more, 
but  whether  the  odd  Delegate  in  the  number  assigned,  should  not  be  taken  from 
Prince  George  and  Surry,  and  given  to  Caroline  and  Chesterfield.  He  hoped  the 
proposition  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Neale  said,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  House  of  Delegates  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  but  that  would  not  be  practicable,  if  justice  was  to  be  done  to 
the  smaller  counties.  But  it  would  be  found,  that  those  counties  averaged  a  contri- 
bution in  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $1,726,  while  the  pay  and  milean-e  of  a  Delegate 
would  come  to  but  $  220.  He  hoped  the  Convention  would  so  far  indulge  them  as 
to  add  ten  to  the  proposed  number  of  the  Lower  House.  The  gentleman  from  Ches- 
terfield insisted,  that  if  the  small  counties  were  to  be  thus  indulged,  then  Chesterfield 
and  CaroUne  would  each  be  entitled  to  two  Delegates.  But  had  it  not  been  urged  in 
argument  throughout  the  debate,  that  where  there  was  a  complete  identity  of  interest 
between  the  counties,  there  was  no  necessity  of  adhering,  with  rigid  strictness,  to  a 
proportional  distribution  of  representation  ?  He  had  himself  voted  repeatedly  on  that 
principle.  He  knew  the  Committee  had  disposed  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
belefates  in  the  fairest  possible  manner.  He  had  no  complaint  on  that  subject.  All 
he  asked  was,  that  the  number  might  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two ;  and  then 
there  would  still  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  House  of  seventy-two  members. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  that  the  proposition  went  to  give  his  own  district  one  additional 
member ;  and  therefore,  if  the  question  were  an  insulated  one,  as  a  Representative  of 
that  district,  he  should,  of  course,  be  disposed  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  mover. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  look  at  other  considerations.  All  must  see  the  great  embar- 
rassment that  would  result  from  disturbing  tlie  arrangement  of  the  Committee.  He 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  and  justice  of  tlie  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  that  if  this  measure  should  carry,  great  injustice  must  be  done  to 
the  larffer  counties,  unless  the  House  of  Delegates  sliould  be  greatly  increased,  in- 
stead of  being  reduced  in  number.  He  was  against  disarranging  the  whole  plan  of 
distribution  adopted  by  the  Committee.  On  that  principle,  he  had  yesterday  voted 
against  taking  a  Delegate  from  Brunswick,  and  giving  it  to  Franklin.  He  tliought 
it  was  better  to  put  up  with  a  partial  inconvenience,  than  throw  the  Convention  upon 
the  ocean  of  contending  claims.  He  should  still  act  on  that  principle — and  should, 
therefore,  vote  aTainst  the  proposition.  Each  gentleman  naturally  sought  to  advance 
the  interests  of  "iiis  own  part  of  tlie  State  ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  unless  they 
were  resolved  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 

He  referred  to  the  case  of  Brunswick  and  Franklin,  to  shew  the  difficulty  of  any 
new  arrangement — and  expressed  his  belief,  tliat  should  he  vote  for  the  present  amend- 
ment, he  should,  in  the  end,  injure  the  interests  of  his  district,  by  unhinging  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  subject.  %    .      ,. 

Mr.  N.  referred  to  the  great  length  of  time  already  consumed,  and  the  discredi- 
table spectacle  exhibited  by  the  c5)nvpntion,  in  contending  thus  for  local  interests 
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merely.  After  disputing  and  discussing  the  principle  of  repretentation,  and  ti  length 
aoreeing  on  a  compromise,  would  it  not  be  disgraceful  to  wind  op  in  a  mere  oooot^ 
scuffle  ?  He  saw  distinctly,  tliat  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  was  impxadkiUft;  or  if 
not  so,  to  be  attained  only  at  the  expense  of  heart-burnings  and  resenlnmal  n  ▼»- 
rious  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  should,  therefore,  though  with  r«liictutt,be 
obliged  to  vote  in  the  negative.  ,     ,  ,  i. 

Mr.  Tyler  said,  that  some  of  the  remarks  of  his  colleague  had  been  socb  is  to  i»- 
quire  him  to  make  a  very  few  remarks  in  reply,  as  he  intended  to  vote  the  other  wiy. 


don  the  scheme  with  promptitude.  But  did  the  proposition  do  injustice  to  soj  psil 
of  the  SUte  ?  Did  it  interfere  with  the  great  plan  of  apportiomnent,  which  scObd 
the  relative  representation  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  SUte  ?  Did  it  denjasy 
thing  to  the  middle  country  ?  To  the  Valley  .J*  Or  to  the  trans- Alleehany  distiict? 
Was  it  not  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  apportionment  ?  Pray  what  cabaUstic  fttee  was 
there  in  that  mystic  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-two?  If  the  prindjile  adopted 
by  the  Convention  was  preserved,  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  jurt,  cw^  Ham 
arrangement  merit  censure  or  complaint.'*  Did  they  not  allow  to  others  the  sum 
thing  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  ?  He  was  not,  however,  peitiiiaciotis  ia  ^ 
vour  of  the  plan,  but  he  wished  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  injurtke.  & 
was  natural,  that  he  should  desire  to  see  the  system  of  county  representation  adopred. 
He  had  from  the  first  kept  that  plan  in  his  eye  as  the  just  plan.  He  had  alvays  de- 
sired a  graduated  system  on  the  county  principle.  He  had  never  asked,  bowevc^ 
that  the  large  counties  should  be  shorn  of  their  representation — ^he  was  for  accotdiag 
to  all  their  own  favourite  views.  There  w^as  a  perfect  identity  of  interest  betweat 
the  large  counties  and  the  small  ones.  Charles  City  and  CbeetorSeJd  ^Oed  in  thm 
same  spirit,  and  had  the  same  interests  and  aims.  The  "DtlegMtes  fiom  one  woaM 
.  speak  the  interests  of  the  other.  They  all  had  one  common  cause.  If,  then,  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  attended  with  no  injurious  consequences,  why  ^boM,  t^s  boon 
be  denied  to  counties  which  had  existed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean?  K  wise 
Statesman  would  consult  the  feelings,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  fas 
was  providing  a  Government,  and  would  seek  to  bind  the  people  Umther  bj  one  ia- 
dissoluble  cord.  Why,  then,  violate  the  feelings  of  the  people,  who  bad  enjoyed  a 
representation  for  two  hundred  years,  and  in  search  of  a  mathematical  ezactnca. 
(which,  after  all,  could  never  be  attained,)  deprive  Richmond  and  LAncaster  nf  al 
voice  in  the  public  offices  ?  With  the  utmost  disposition,  he  doubted  not,  on  the  nait 
of  the  Committee  to  do  justice,  thev  had  caused  his  district  to  embrace  no  Jeea  thaa 
seven  counties  and  one  borougli,  while  in  the  Senatorial  district,  they  woold  ntteilj 
be  silenced  by  Henrico  and  Richmond  City.  They  had  united  York  to  AccomacJk. 
Though  Accomack  was  able  to  swallow  York  alive,  she  could  have  no  Toice  in  tbs 
Legislature,  save  by  the  mere  grant  and  good  pleasure  of  Accomack  and  Noctbamp^ 
ton.  Charles  City,  James  City  and  New-Kent,  would  be  silenced  by  the  Toice  of 
Richmond  and  Il^enrico.  He  did  not  urge  tliis  in  the  spirit  of  complaint — and  fas 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  had  himself  been  able  to  devise  no  better  scbenis. 
But,  he  used  these  facts  as  an  argument  to  shew  that  the  number  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  ought  to  be  enlarged,  lie  asked  gentlemen  to  five  them  a  real  lepiesni- 
tation  in  that  House,  and  not  in  mere  pretence.  He  urged  not  the  sligfatesC  jn^pnta- 
tion  against  the  Committee — they  had  acted  with  the  most  perfect  candonr  and  iiank- 
ness.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  would  go  into  an  eulo^ium  of  their  many  vxrtiKs,  did  he 
not  know  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  them  to  hear  it.  He  threw  himself  oo  the  spirit 
of  liberality  and  of  justice,  which  he  knew  to  exist  in  that  Convention.  He  bad 
voted  in  favour  of  giving  a  Delegate  to  Franklin,  not  on  the  claims  of  some  gentle- 
men as  to  principle,  but  because  he  looked  to  a  scheme  that  would  produoe  pe«ce. 
He  was  not  for  taking  a  Delegate  from  Brunswick,  or  one  from  Loodonn,  but  for  ss 
far  increasing  the  number  of  Delegates  as  to  do  justice,  if  posaible,  to  all  parts  of  tbs 
State. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Neale's  proposition,  and  decided  faj  ayes  and 
noes  OS  follows : 

./?v<»— Messrs.  Tyler,  Clop  ton.  Mason  of  Southampton,  Claiborne,  Hendcnm, 
Cooke,  See,  Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Pemn--12. 

JVocs—MesaTa,  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Riehmamit 
Nicholas,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Cor,  Mooce, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Trezvcnt,  Urqohart,  Randolph,  J^igh  of  Haiilax,  Lik 
gan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Hoiladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  PowsL 
Grigg^s,  Mason  of  Frederick,  JNaylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Georse,  irMSBam, 
Chan^  of  Waslnngton,  Bvars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Carohne,  Morris,  G^ett,  Cbrd, 
^iiapman,  Mathews,   OgleaV;  Duncan,  JLaidley,  Sunmiere,  Doddridge,  Mm^] 
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CunpMl  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fau- 

2"  uier,  Tazewell,  Lojall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders, 
(ranch, Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Tl^mpson,  Massie,  Bates, 
Rose  and  Coalter— 83. 

Mr.  Massie  moved  a  re-consideration  of  the  vote  by  which  a  Delegate  had  been 
taken  from  Brunswick  and  ^iven  to  Franklin — and  then  the  whole  battle  which  had 
been  fought  yesterday,  was  tbu^ht  over  again  with  renewed  ardour. 

Mr.  Stuart  opposed  the  motion,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  attempt.  Mr. 
Randolph  supnorted  the  motion.  Mr.  Townes  replied  to  Mr.  Randolph.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  declared  that  if  the  injustice  was  done  of  depriving 
Franklin  of  the  Delegate,  he  could  not  support  such  a  Constitution.  Mr.  Dromgoole 
thanked  the  gentleman  from  Nelson,  (Mr.  Massie,^  for  making  his  motion,  and  sup- 
ported at  some  length  the  proposition.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  whatever 
menace  the  gentleman  firom  Patrick  might  throw  out  about  not  voting  for  the  Consti- 
tution, all  he  could  say  was,  tliat  he  hoped  the  Convention  would  do  justice,  whatever 
be  the  vote  of  any  particular  person  for  or  against  the  Constitution.  For  himself,  he 
would  make  no  such  pledge — throw  out  no  such  menace. 

Messrs.  Claytor,  Cabell  and  Saunders,  supported  the  claims  of  Franklin. 

Mr.  Claiborne  supported  the  claim  of  Brunswick. 

After  a  long  and  animated  debate,  the  motion  for  re-consideration  was  carried  by 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,^  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  <jK>ode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Lieigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,y enable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladoy,  Griffgs,  Roane,  Tay- 
lor of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fau- 
quier, Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates, 
iNeale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 49. 

JVbeff — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson, Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Meore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter  fiercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Camp- 
bell of  Washington,  Byars,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers, 
See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay- 
tor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart  and  Thompson — 45. 

Mr.  Townes  now  moved,  that  Loudoun  be  placed  among  the  counties  which  have 
two  Delegates,  and  Franklin  retained  in  that  list,  the  Delegate  taken  from  Loudoun 
being  given  to  Franklin.  This  motion  brought  new  troops  into  the  field,  and  the  con- 
test was  renewed  with  great  spirit,  but  it  issued  in  a  very  decided  rejection  of  the 
measure  proposed. 

On  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Townes, 

Mr.  Stuart  withdrew  his  motion,  upon  an  understanding  that  he  would  renew  it 
hereafter. 

^  Mr.  Townes  then  moved  to  strike  Loudoun  out  of  the  counties  which  had  been  as- 
signed three  Delegates,  in  order  to  give  one  more  to  Franklin.  He  supported  this  pro- 
position by  a  speech. 

When  the  motion  was  announced,  Mr.  Stuart  stated,  that  he  did  not  know  the  mo- 
tion which  his  colleague  meant  to  make — that  he  would  not  be  the  means  of  doing 
injustice  to  one  county,  (Loudoun,)  to  do  justice  to  Franklin — that  he  thought  Lou- 
doun fairly  entitled  to  three  Dele^tes. 

Mr.  Henderson  supported  the  right  of  Loudoun  to  three  Representatives,  upon  any 
test  which  might  be  laid  down — and  he  laid  down  several  tests  for  this  purpose,  as 
white  population,  tax-paying  people,  fighting  people,  &c.  (&c. 

Mr.  Randolph  sup^rted  Uie  proposition — declaring  tlmt  he  was  opposed  to  allowing 
any  county  in  this  district  three  votes — particularly  while  so  many  other  great  coun- 
ties, as  SpoUsylvania,  Caroline,  and  others,  have  only  one  Delegate. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied. 

Mr.  Leigh  spoke  in  favour  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Mercer  spoke  at  great  length  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Loudoun  to  three  Dc- 


Ir.  Nicholas  also  supported  the  claims  of  Loudoun. 

After  some  discussion  between  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Townes,  Mr.  Fitzhu^h  rose  to 
ask  if  there  was  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  this  interminable  spirit  of  debate. 

The  Chair  .replied,  that  he  had  looked  into  this  subject,  and  could  not  satisfy  him- 
self that  there  was  any  other  rule  than  the  good  sense  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Cabell  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Townes.) 

Mr.  Scott  supported  the  proposition,  to  take  a  member  from  Loudoun. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mason  of  Southampton, 
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Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Loffan,  Yenablft,  £tti- 
nard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  GameU,  Barbonr  oC  OilpefMr, 
Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prenlia,  Gng«by,  BciDch, 
Townes,  Martin,  Rose,  Coalter  Olid  Perrin— 37. 

JVoM— Messrs.  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  And«noiL,C^. 
roan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  MUl«r,  Baiiv, 
Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Grigg;»,  Mmatm  «C 
Frederick,  Naylor,  Donddson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  CampfaeB  tT 
Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  L«idleT,  Sra- 
mers.  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedfiird, 
Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Msssie,  Bttes, 
Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 58. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  renewed  his  motion,  going  to  give  an  additional  represcDtatrw  to 
Franklin  at  the  expense  of  Brunswick.  It  was  put  in  the  form  of  striking  oat  tht 
latter  and  inserting  Franklin. 

Mr.  Brodnax  opposed  the  proposition — and  urffed  that  the  report  of  the  Select  Coon- 
mi  ttee  should  remain  undisturbed,  and  regretted  that  the  Convention,  on  whaan  ti» 
eyeB  of  the  civilized  world  are  fixed,  should  exhibit  the  example  of  a  body  vhoae 
members  were  huckstering  for  power.     He  spoke  at  great  length. 

Mr.  Saunders  supported  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  demanded  a  division  of  the  question  ;  in  consequence  of  w)nch  'A 
was  first  out  on  striking  out,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  IbUowa : 

Ayes—MeBsra.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson, Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne, Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Coc^e,Powdl, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Ge<»ge,M'MiSBi, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Og'lesby^  Daaeaa, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  ^iii»on,  SeoU^ 
Green,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Msitia,  StMmxt 
and  Thompson— 49. 

JViMJs—Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Che8teifie\d,TayV)r  of  Cites- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  MaraitaU  of  RicVimfvad, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton.  Trezvant,  Claftwme,  Unralmt, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladaj,  Koane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Marshall  of  Taiiqiiier, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Masaiey  Batoa, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— -46. 

So  Brunswick  was  stricken  out.  Franklin  was  then  inserted  by  the  (bllowing  vote  : 

<^ijes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Nich<das,  Ooptoo, 
Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  B«me,  Smith, 
Miller,  Baxter,  Randolph,  Logan,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hendenoo, 
Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Taylor  of  Cwoline, 
Morris,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See, 
Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green, 
Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Loyall,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Braack, 
Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Nede, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 72. 

J^oes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Gike,  Bnd- 
nax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Tyler,  Mason  of  Southampton,  TVexnat, 
Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Venable,  HoUaday,  Roane,  Gainetl,  Taze- 
well, Prentis,  Grigsby,  Joynes  and  Perrin — 23. 

Mr.  Naylor  moved  to  transfer  Hardy  from  the  Senatorial  district  of  Shenandoah,  to 
the  district  of  Rockingham  and  Pendl^-ton. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  he  presumed  the  motion  was  only  a  spice  of  party  pcAitka.  ^Tlia 
Chair  called  to  order.]  He  then  went  into  the  argument  to  show  that  Hardy  was  tbe 
natural  ally  of  Shenandoah,  not  of  Rockingham. 
\  Mr.  Naylor  said,  the  political  idea  had  never  struck  him  befi>re;  bnt  since  theia- 
ffenuity  of  tlie  gentleman  had  suggested  it,  he  began  to  think  there  was  somedBfif 
m  it.  And  was  that  gentleman  himself  actuated  by  that  consideration .'  Bat  if  Hardy 
was  to  be  punished  for  her  political  sins,  he  hoped  she  would  not  be  attached  to  Im 
car  of  Shenandoah :  [The  Chair  called  twice  to  order.]  Mr.  Naylor  said,  he  riKraU 
not  have  made  such  remarks,  if  the  gentleman,  who  bias  so  long  been  in  pnblie  VA, 
had  not  set  him  the  example. 

Mr.  Anderson  said,  that  Hardy  was  the  natural  ally  of  Shenandoah — but  to  aDi^ 
the  fears  of  the  gentleman,  he  would  promise  him  that  she  would  always  be 
sented  in  the  councils  of  the  country  by  a  republican  of  the  old  school. 

Mr.  Smith  obtained  the  floor  to  offer  some  other  change — but  owin^r  to  the  laL_ 
of  the  hour,  he  declined  pressing  his  proposition  at  the  present  sitting,  and  naored  an 
adjournment ;  which  motion  succeeding  by  a  small  majority,  the  HtmB^  a^ioarned. 
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MONDAY,  JawuaryII,  1830. 

The  ConvenUon  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Crpes  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  r    j        j 

Mr.  Smith  of  Greenbrier,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
representation.  It  proposed  to  detach  Greenbrier  county  from  the  Senatorial  district 
of  Monroe,  Giles  and  Montgomery,  and  attach  it  to  that  of  AUecfiany,  Bath  and 
Botetoort.  *       -^ ' 

The  county  contest  was  now  commenced  afresh,  and  contmued  without  intermis- 
sion, tiU  near  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  the  motion  was  advocated  warmly  by  the  mover,  and 
by  Messrs.  Cloyd  and  Chapman ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Beirne  and  Mr.  Miller  the 
question  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows :  ' 

.^i^w— Messrs.  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Coffinan,  WU- 
liamson,  Baldwin,  Moore,  Smith,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Griffffs, 
Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chap- 
man,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Summers,  See,  Wilson,  Green,  CampbeU  of  Bed- 
U    h    Z^^^'  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Coalter,  Bayly  and 

'^*^":??f^  ^**'^'^r»  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
m/V.  'Tr"®*»  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Anderson,  Harrison,  M'Coy,  Beirne, 
MiUer,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton  'Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Hdifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Holladay,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Powell,  Naylor! 
Donaldson,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Laidley,  Morgan,  Campbell 
of  Brooke,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Joynes  and 
Perrin — 51.  "^ 

Mr.  Clay  tor  moved  the  following : 

To  strike  out  the  following  clause  :  "  The  counties  of  Bedford  and  Franklin,  shall 
form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Campbell  and  Cumberland,  shall 
form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Patrick,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  form 
another  district :  the  counties  of  Halifax  and  Mecklenburg  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict :  the  counties  of  Charlotte,  Lunenburcr,  Nottoway  and  Prince  Edward,  shall 
form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Ameha,  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield,  and  the 
town  of  Petersburg,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Dinwid- 
dle, Greensville  and  Prince  George,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Isle 
of  Wight,  Southampton,  Surry  and  Sussex,  shall  form  another  district :  and  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Nansemftnd  and  Princess  Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk, 
shall  form  another  district." — And  substitute  the  following  : 

"The  counties  of  Patrick,  Henry  and  Franklin,  shall  form  another  district:  the 
counties  of  Pittsylvania  and  Halifiix,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of 
Bedford  and  Campbell,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg, 
Charlotte,  Lunenburg  and  Nottoway,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of 
Prince  Edward,  Buckingham,  Cumberland  and  Powhatan,  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict: the  counties  of  Amelia,  Chesterfield,  Prince  George,  and  the  town  of  Pe- 
tersburg, shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Greensville,  Din- 
widdle and  Sussex,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Surry,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Southampton  and  Nansenfiond,  shall  form  another  district ;  and  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk, Princess  Anne,  and  Ihe  borough  of  Norfolk,  shall  form  another  district." 

He  supported  the  amendment  at  considerable  length — and  it  was  farther  advocated 
by  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Stuart ;  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Brodnax,  Branch,  Ran- 
dolph, Martin,  Venable  and  Giles;  when  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided 
by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

j^^e*— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, 
Mwre,  Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  PoweU, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Sammers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Stuart  and  Thomnson — 43. 

Jfoes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne, 
Urquhait,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay, 
Roane,  'Taylor  of  Carohne,  Morris,  Gamett,  Laidley,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott, 
Green,  Marshall  of  Faucjuier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Martin, 
Pleasants,  Grordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and 
Perrin — 51. 

So  the  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Morris  moved  an  amendment  which  went  to  add  Caroline  to  the  list  of  coon- 
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ties  entHlod  to  two  Delegates,  and  advocated  his  moUon  at  length ;  but  coBVotod  to 
withdraw  it  at  the  requostof  *v     n  ^  txj^    - 

Mr.  Leigh,  who  moved  an  amendment  gomg  to  mcrease  the  House  of  l>e4eg»tw 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine :  giving  two  more  to  the  trans- Alleghany  **toct, 
(vix  •  one  to  Wythe  and  one  to  Montgomery,)  one  to  the  Valley  (to  be  dispoMA  ef 
^niF  themselves,  perhaps  to  Augusta,)  two  to  the  Middle  district,  (viz :  one  te 
Brunswick,  and  the  other  probably  to  Louisa,)  and  two  to  the  country  on  tide-wato, 
(vix  :  one  to  (3aroline,  and  one  to  Chesterfield.) 
Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Morris  expressed  their  approbation  of  this  plan.  ^  .  ,^ 
Mr.  Powell  wished  the  Valley  to  have  one  more  Delegate,  m  wluch  case  he  BhoBli 

vote  for  it  , .         .  , ,  ,.  ,       ,    ^     . 

Mr.  Leigh  could  not  consent  to  this,  as  it  would  mar  the  proportion  aiready  fixed 

by  the  Convention.  .,.!,.«.  ^      -  »>  i  _ 

Mr.  SUnard  suggested,  by  way  of  reconciling  the  diference,  to  give  one  LMggt^ 

to  Fredericksburg.  ,»,,,*  ^^     .  -. «    ^ 

The  plan  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Neale :  Messrs.  ClaytOT  mnd  Scott 

^^ Madison,  though  in  favour  of  reducing  the  number  of  Delegates  as  &r  as  con- 
venient, gave  his  assent  to  the  plan,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  produce  an  airangeiMSi 
more  acceptable  both  to  the  Convention  and  to  the  people. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Claytor  and  Scott ;  and  decided  by  mjtm  and 
noes  as  follows : 

jJiiw— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod- 
nai,  Drorogoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  ClopCoa, 
Moore,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trexvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph^  Lmgh  of 
Halifax,  Madison,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gmniett, 
Cloyd,  Mathews,  Green,  Tazewell,  LoyaJI,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Townes,  MMitia,  Plea- 
santB,  Gordon,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Ba/lyi  Upshnr  and  Perrin — <5, 

JVoM — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Ifamson,  WittiaiiMoo, 
Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Beime,  Snuth,  MiUer,  Baxter,  Logan,  Venable, Stanard,  HoUaday, 
Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  NayVor,  BonaldBon, 
Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvaw,  Cbansnan, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  ¥9 VboA, 
Barbour  of  Culpep€Jr,  Scott,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Omftat, 
Saunders,  Branch,  Clabell,  Stuart,  Thompson  and  Massie — 49. 

So  the  plan  of  Mr.  Leigh  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Morris  now  renewed  the  motion  for  his  amendment,  giving  two  Delegates  to 
Caroline,  bv  taking  one  ficom  the  Northern  Neck. 

Mr.  Nay  lor  called  for  a  division  of  the  question,  (viz :  first  on  striking  out.) 

Mr.  Neale  regretted  these  family  divisions,  which  were  springing  up  among  thftn, 
and  particularly  that  the  gentleman  from  Hanover  was  seeking  to  get  a  Dekgata  for 
his  county  at  the  expense  of  his  district.  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  N.  aaid,  he  regatded 
the  Select  Committee  as  an  impartial  umpire — ^they  had  given  their  award — and  he 
did  not  think  it  right  to  disturb  it,  unless  corruption  could  be  proved  in  its  po- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Coalter  opposed  the  motion :  He  said  he  went  upon  no  other  basis  than  the 
basis  of  the  Select  Committee.     He  hoped  its  report  would  not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  Morris  again  withdrew  his  amendment  to  make  room  for  another,  read  by  Mr. 
Miller^  as  follows :  * 

"  Strike  out  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Caroline,  Montgomery  and  WytJbe,  re- 
spectively, from  among  the  counties  to  which  one  Delegate  each  is  aUottai/,  and  in- 
sert them  in  their  proper  places  among  the  counties  to  which  two  Delegates  each  are 
allotted."  r    r     r  6  -B 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Miller,  by  insexting  aflax  Caxe> 
line  the  county  of  Chesterfield. 

The  motion  was  carried :  Ayes  47,  Noes  45. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  moved  further  to  amend  by  inserting  "  Fairfax." 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Southampton,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  further  to  amend  by  inserting  "  Greenbrier;  but  this  motioii 
was  also  negratived. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Miller's  motion  and  negatived,  (thai  centle- 
man  saj^ing,  that  as  the  object  of  his  motion  was  defeated  he  should  now  himauf  vole 
against  it.) 

Mr.  Morris  now  ofiered,  for  the  third  time,  his  amendment,  for  inserting  GaroGiie, 
but  it  was  ne^tived. 

Mr.  M.  said,  that  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  charge  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  with  corruption,  attending  to  Mr.  Neale's  jocular  and  technical  remazfc, 
but  he  aUeged  that  it  might  be  set  aside,  as  other  awards  for  obvitms  mutake  on  ths 
face  of  it. 
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Mr.  Mason  of  Soathampton,  moved  to  transfer  Prince  George  from  the  Brunswick 
Senatorial  district,  to  the  district  of  Isle  of  Wi^ht.     It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Groode  now  moved  that  Brunswick  and  Montffomerj  snould  receive  one  Dele- 
gate each,  and  for  that  purpose  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  should  be  in- 
creased from  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  one  hundred  and  thuty-four.  As  on© 
reason  for  this  motion,  he  produced  a  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  rublic  Accounts, 
stating  that  even  upon  his  own  principles  of  calculation,  there  was  a  mistake  in  esti* 
mating  the  population  of  Brunswick  by  2,000  white  population  short. 

Mr.  Mathews  moved  to  add  Wythe  and  Chesterfield. 

After  a  debate  in  which  Messrs.  Brodnax,  Scott  and  Chapman  took  part, 

The  question  was  divided  on  Mr.  Powell's  motion,  and  put  separately  on  Wythe, 
and  then  on  Chesterfield ;  but  both  were  negatived. 

The  question  respecting  Brunswick  and  Montgomery  Twhich  had  technically  been 
proposed  in  tlie  form  that  they  be  stricken  out  of  the  list  of  counties  having  one 
Delegate  and  inserted  in  that  of  counties  having  two,)  was  divided  and  put  first  on 
striking  out. 

The  count  of  the  Chair  made  the  ayes  46,  and  the  noes  45.  The  Chair  voting  in 
tlie  negative,  produced  a  tie,  and  the  motion  was  pronounced  to  be  lost;  but  on  a 
second  count,  the  ayes  stood  47,  and  the  noes  44 — so  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Madison  now  observed,  that  if  any  doubt  bad  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  an  exact  and  permanent  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  representation  in 
a  free  Government,  he  thought  the  recent  course  of  debate  here  must  have  efiectually 
removed  it.  He  had  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  arranging  the  subject  would  have 
been  to  prescribe  to  the  Legislature  a  fixed  basis  of  apportionment ;  and  he  still  thouffht 
it  deserved  consideration,  whether  the  Convention  ought  not  to  provide  some  setued 
plan  for  future  apportionments.  Unless  some  such  provision  should  be  made,  great 
inequality  would  grow  up  under  the  operation  of  the  plan  agreed  to— the  people 
would  call  for  a  remedy,  and  finding  none  in  the  Constitution,  they  would  resort  to 
another  Convention,  against  the  necessity  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  universal 
wish  to  guard,  as  far  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  principles  and  interests  of  the 
Republic. 

Within  the  four  great  districts,  the  Le^slature  was  empowered,  it  was  true,  to  cor- 
rect an^  inequalities  which  might  arise,  but  nut  to  remedy  any  inequality,  as  between 
those  districts  themselves.  And  yet  the  time  must  come,  and  perhaps  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  there  would  be  as  great  a  demand  for  interference  in  the  latter  case  as  in 
the  former. 

He  wished,  therefore,  to  submit  an  amendment  in  reference  to  that  subject,  though 
it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  brought  it  forward  at  so  late  a  day,  and  especiaOy 
at  so  late  an  hour.  If  it  did  not  at  once  meet  the  views  of  the  Convention,  he  had 
no  disposition  whatever  to  press  it  on  them.  Mr.  Madison  then  read  the  following 
resolution : 

*^  The  General  Assembly,  afler  the  year  ,  and  at  intervals  thereafltr,  of  not 

less  than  ^ears,  shall  have  authority,  two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring,  to 

make  re-apportionments  of  Delegates  and  Senators  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
BO  that  the  number  of  Delegates  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  ,  nor  of  Sena- 

tors, ." 

The  Chair  suggested,  that  the  amendment  would  better  cohere  to  that  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  and  which  lay  at  present 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Madison  consented,  that  it  should  not  be  considered  until  that  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Matliews  now  moved  to  strike  the  counties  of  Wytlie  and  Chesterfield  from 
the  class  of  counties  entitled  to  one  Delegate,  and  insert  them  in  that  of  those  having 
two. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Caroline  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  adding  the  word 
"  Caroline." 

But  this  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Mathews  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs.  Dromgoole,  Scott, 
Mercer  and  Leigh,  and  finally  negatived — Aves  34. 

Mr.  Branch  moved  a  re-consideration  of  the  vote  by  which  Mr.  Leigh's  plan  for 
increasing  the  House  of  Delegates  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members,  bad 
been  rejected. 

Mr.  Marshall  of  Fauquier  advocated  the  motion.  He  stated,  that  if  the  question 
were,  whether  we  shall  have,  a  large  or  a  small  House  of  Delegates,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  in  favour  of  a  reduction ;  but,  as  the  number  oriffinally  adopted  had  been 
increased  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  convenience  of  the  people,  he  was  willing 
for  the  same  reason  to  vote  for  the  increase  now  proposed. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

.%»— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnax, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goods,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton, 
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Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  LmA  of  ihdi&x, 
LoX  Venable,  Madi»;>n,  Slnnard,  HoUada^,  fioene,  Taylor  of  CarShw^tf*™, 
Gaf^tt,  Mathews,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  cTreen,  MarahJl  of  Fanqmer,  T««^, 
Loyall,  PrentJs,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Neale,  Rose,  Unltef, 
Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 46.  . 

Jvoe^Meiw.  Sarbour,  (President,)  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harmon,  Wili«iw^ 

aldwin,  M'Cov,  Moore,  Wirne,  Smith, _1^ 


CJiTlesov.  i-»uncan,  xjaiaiey,  ouuiiucio,  k^cw,  *»*.w»g«*",  w«.j,-rw—  ^  — > — -~^ , 

sS>tt,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  CabeU,  Martin,  Stuart,  Tbompsoii, 
Maswe  and  Bates— 48. 

Mr.  Chapman  moved  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  adopting  the  tcdoH  of  the  Select  CommitlM,  vrna^- 
inff  the  representation  in  both  Houses,  as  amended,  (viz :  by  adding  two  to  the  Low 
House,  which  are  to  be  given  to  Brunswick  and  Montgomery,)  and  earned. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  now  moved  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  kwt. 

Mr.  Powell  movedyihat  when  the  Convention  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  U  10 
o'clock  to-morrow,  which  was  agreed  to.        ,    „   ,      ,        ,      ^   i     ^        -.  ^ 

The  question  was  then  put  by  the  Chair,  shall  the  draught  of  the  CpnsbtolMO,  as 
amended,  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  ?  when  \.  ,„    »      ^      ^ 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  out  the  counUes  of  Wjthe,  Carofiw 
and  Chesterfield,  from  the  list  of  counties  having  one  Delegate,  and  inaertingtfcsM 
among  those  having  two,  (giving  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  tlnztf  • 

•even  members.)  ,     t»  »_     •  j       .j_ 

The  Chair  pronounced  tlie  motion  not  in  order,  the  House  having  agreed  to  tJ» 
report  of  the  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Leigh  thereupon  moved  a  re-consideration  of  the  vote  adop^iflj^  the  r^oit. 

But  the  motion  was  negaUved  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

jjue*— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  ChesteTfifc\A,GVW«,BiodBax, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Oopt&n, 
Moore,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  L«i^  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  HoUaday,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Roane,  TajVor  rf 
Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  L^all,  Pr^ntis,  Grigibj, 
Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Neale,  Rose,  CoaUer,  Jojses,  Bayly, 
Upshur  and  Perrin — 46. 

JVb« — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Anderson,  Cofiinan,  Harrison,  Williamsoo, 
Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Oa- 
borne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Matfaews, 
Ogle5)y,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wibon, 
Barbour  ^f  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  CabeU, 
Stuart,  Thompson,  Mossie  and  Bates — 48. 

So  the  House  refused  to  re-consider. 

Mr.  Summers  moved  to  amend  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Constitutioa,  in  that 
clause  of  it  which  requires  the  Governor  to  be  a  natlvt  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
80  as  to  enable  one  who  had  been  a  citizen  for  fourteen  years,  to  be  eligible,  though 
not  a  native  born. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Summers  then  moved  to  amend  the  section,  so  as  to  allow  lho«e  who  hsJ  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitutkn,  to  be  eli- 
gible as  Governor. 

The  motion  was  carried— Ayes  «46,  Noes  41. 

Mr.  Madison  now  observed,  tliat  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  unporiance  of 
the  subject  involved  in  the  amendment  he  hod  onered,  and  expressed  his  de&re  that 
it  might  be  considered.  To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  having  some  provison  to  suit 
the  varying  condition  of  the  State,  he  put  the  case,  that  Norfolk  should  (as  he  hoped 
would  be  the  case,)  reach  a  greatpopulation :  that  city  could  not  be  duly  represented 
in  the  Legislature,  unless  some  Delegate  were  taken  from  one  of  the  other  coonties 
or  boroughs.  He  wislied  tliat  his  opinion  on  this  subject  might  appear,  and  he  hoped 
the  amendment  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  Upshur  now  moved,  that  Mr.  Madison's  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed.  The  hour  was  late,  (5  o'clock,)  and  this  arrangement  would  caose  no  kas 
of  time. 

The  question  was  agreed  to,  and  the  printing  ordered. 

Mr.  Coalter,  wishing  to  see  how  the  Constitution  now  stood,  since  the  amendnesSs 
had  been  made,  moved  for  its  being  printed  as  amended ;  but,  on  the  sui^gestioB  of 
Mr.  Powell,  he  withdrew  his  motion. 

It  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  carried— Ayes  51. 

Un  moUon  of  Mr.  M'Coy,  the  House  then  aHjoumed. 
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TUESDAY,  January  12, 1830. 

The  Convention  met  before  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  praver  bv  the  Rev 
Mr.  Lee  of  the  Epiflcopal  Church.  ^  ^   ^       y  "le  ivev. 

Mr.  Madiaon  filled  the  blanks  in  his  proposition,  and  otherwise  modified  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  read : 

"  The  General  Assembly,  after  the  ^ear  1841,  and  at  intervals  thereafter,  of  not 
leas  than  ten  years,  shall  have  authority,  two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring,  to 
make  re-apportionments  of  Delegates  and  Senators  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
80  that  the  number  of  Delegates  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
nor  of  Senators,  thirty-six.'^ 

Mr.  Chapman  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Madison,  by  striking  out  that 
part  which  requires  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  persuasion, 
that  if  the  clause  should  be  suffered  to  stand,  tiie  West  would  never  get  a  fair  ratio  of 
apportionment ;  and  contending,  that  in  a  Republican  Government  a  majority  ought 
toffovern. 

Mr.  Madison  opposed  this  motion — its  effect  would  be  to  give  the  State  a  legislative 
Constitation^  instead  of  a  constitutional  Legislature.  He  thought,  with  this  require- 
ment of  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  the  Legislature  might  be  safely  entrusted  witn  the 
task  of  apportionment. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  had  been  willing  to  let  the  subject  rest;  but,  if  it  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Legislature  to  decide  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  left  to  a  majority  simply.  Its 
introduction  into  that  body  would  only  cause  a  perpetual  struggle,  which  would  be 
aggravated  by  requiring  two-thirds.     lie  was  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Trezvant  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes  on  Mr.  Chapman's  amendment,  and  they 
were  so  taken  as  follows : 

^hfes — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Fitzhueh.  Osborne,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Do- 
naldson, Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chap- 
man, Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Scott,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart  and 
Massie— 39. 

JVbes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (president,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marsliall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Soutliampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne, 
Urqubart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay, 
Mercer,  HendersoiK  Cooke,  Griggs,  renmeton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms, 
G^mett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Cfreen,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Pren- 
tis,  Gngsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  (XMdter,  Jojmes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 55. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  consequence  of  a  remark  »om  Mr.  Cooke,  modified  his  amend- 
ment, by  restoring  the  words  **  throughout  the  Commonwealth,"  which  he  had  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Clopton  offered  the  following,  as  an  amendment  to  tliat  of  Mr.  Madison,  viz : 

"  And  whenever  the  Legislature  shall  make  a  re-apportionment  of  representation 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  they  shall  cause  a  re-assessment  of  the  lands  to  be 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  taxation." 

Mr.  Mercer  was  apprehensive,  tliat  the  amendment  might  be  so  interpreted,  that 
unless  there  was  a  re-apportionmeut  of  representation,  there  would  be  no  re-assess- 
ment of  lands.  From  tne  injustice  now  experienced  on  that  subject,  he  was  induded 
to  hope  that  a  provision  would  be  introduced,  making  it  imperative  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  have  a  re-assessment  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Clopton  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  clause,  if  it  was 
prepared. 

Mr.  Mercer  thought  the  other  clause  of  the  original  resolution,  requiring^  two- thirds 
of  the  Legislature  to  consent  to  a  re-apportionment,  was  still  more  exceptionable. 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  the  amendment  required  to  be  rendered  more  definite.  There 
were  two  species  of  apportionment  which  might  be  referred  to— one  among  the  great 
difllricts,  and  the  other  toWdn  each  of  them.  He  presumed  the  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  general  apportionment. 

The  Chair  read  the  amendment  again,  and  suggested  to  add  the  words  **  throughout 
the  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  Clopton  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Stanard  objected  to  the  amendment,  as  unnecessary.  It  was  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  when  the  inequalities  in  representation  should  become  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire a  re-apportionment,  the  Liegislature  would  refuse  a  re-assessment  as  the  basis 
of  it. 
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The  <metti<m  was  put,  and  the  amendment  of  Air.  Clopton  to  the 
Mr.  Madieon,  waa  rejected.  .      

Mr.  CaropbeU  of  Brooke,  whUe  he  cordially  aaeented  to  the  anggegtoon  cf  tte  Tcne- 
rable  gentleman  from  Orange,  that  no  Conatitation  conld  be  agreeatde  to  ttw  tmila, 
which  did  not  contain  a  plan  for  the  future  apportionment  of  repreeent^on,  wiawpy 
that  he  could  not  view  the  rule  he  had  proposed,  as  any  dlenaUon  of  JJbe  ifattoity. 
He  oould  not  conceive  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Commonweelth,  thai  wmIA 
hring  such  a  rule  into  any  bene&ial  effect.  There  was  no  hope  of  getting  two-«baiii 
of  the  Legislature  to  assent  to  any  equitable  prindple  of  apportionment  ^j^**^^^**-^ 

Such  a  proposition  would  be  of  no  value  in  any  ^ate  in  the  Unioti.  Tbe^^sn- 
ment  had  been  made  in  Kentucky,  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of  GoTefmneaift— 
and  the  vain  efforts  to  get  two-thirds  to  assent,  has  cost  the  State  axm  tbsB  a  C«- 
vention  would  have  done. 

He  then  moved  the  tbllowinf  amendment : 

"  The  General  Assembly  shSl  have  power,  in  the  vear  1841,  and  every 
thereafter,  to  apportion  the  representation  in  both  Houses  of  that  body,  •»  1 

Bomber  of  Delegates  in  each  of  the  four  grand  districts,  shall  bear  the  i 

tion  to  the  whole  population  of  each  district,  which  the  present  apportie 
to  the  whole  popiUation  of  each  district,  as  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  next  < 

Mr.  C.  said,  it  must  at  once  strike  everv  gentleman  that  this  amendment  e 
a  principle 'Which  had  never  yet  been  submitted  as  a  rale  of  apportionuMnt.  It  bad 
all  to  recommend  it  which  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  could  dais,*  if 
there  was  any  principle  in  that  amendment,  this  went  to  perpetuate  it ;  and  iftfcepm» 
ciple  was  just  now,  it  must  be  so  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  hence,  and  in  all  fiduity. 
It  went  to  give  the  same  measure  of  power  in  proportion  to  the  same  popnktiosk,  as  wss 
proposed  by  the  plan  oi  the  jrentleman  from  Albemarle.  It  was  dkadvanf^eeoa  te 
the  West,  as  it  went  to  sacrif^e  all  the  gain  they  had  obtained  in  nt^nJatioti  mnem  ib% 
Census  of  18SM :  and  whatever  disadvantage  was  experienced  by  m  W^t^  6mn  tbmt 
gentleman*s  plan,  the  same  was  inflicted  by  this.  But  he  offked  it  in  a  spirit  of  oooi- 
promise.  The  rule  was  easy  of  application :  it  was  a  question  m  tlie  'ftvle  eC  Tlu^e : 
If  180,000.  the  population  of  the  West  at  present,  mve  31  Delegatca  to  Iha  V^eiMm 
district,  what  would  the  population  of  that  district  m  1841  give  ?  and  so  m  \%1:  and 
every  ten  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  the  object  sought  by  the  amendment,  was  already  provided  fiarb^ 
the  plan  of  Mr.  CoMoke,  with  this  only  cTifference,  that  the  latter  plan  oootained  a  fini- 
tation  as  to  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  of  the  Senate.  The  oniy  tf- 
feet  in  which  this  amendment  would  differ  from  that  gentleman's  was,  in  Sfnlaiging  the 
number  of  both  Houses :  a  consequence  to  which  he  was  opposed. 

One  observation  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Orange : 
it  provided  power  in  the  Legislature  to  reapportion  representation  tfaienghoot  the 
State ;  but  it  laid  down  no  rule  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  in  that  amnge- 
ment  This  caused  him  to  vote  against  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Oiiea, 
(Mr.  Chapman :)  he  could  not  agree  to  it,  unless  he  agreed  to  change  the  whole  feoB- 
oation  of  the  Government ;  for,  representation  constituted  that  foundation.  It  was  not 
to  be  doubted  that  in  1841,  there  would  be  a  roi^ritv  in  the  Legislature  holding  the 
same  sentiments  as  the  majority  in  this  body,  and  which  had  prevented  the  adoption 
of  the  white  basis :  and  the  result  would  no  doubt  be  the  same.     It  was,  in  &et.pwmg 

Sower  to  the  Legislature  in  184 1 ,  to  make  a  new  Government  for  Viiginia.  Havii^ 
ivided  the  State  into  four  distinct  districts,  and  thus  presented  to  the  peeple  tbe  idea 
of  a  diversity  of  interests,  (which  he  did  not  believe  to  exist,)  all  that  remained  was  to 
invite  three  of  these  divisions  to  unite  in  oppressing  theTourth,  and  the  i 
was  then  in  their  power. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  his  colleague  was  certainly  mistaken  in  his  vtsw  of  the  t  , 
tion :  it  was  totally  different  from  that  offered  by  Mr.  Co<^e.  It  wm  tka  only  fcepo- 
sition  which  had  yet  been  brought  forward,  which  proposed  an  eqaal  and  jvak  rule  fiv 
ftiture  apportionment ;  and  it  should  receive  his  decidcMl  support.  Suppose  one  of  the 
great  disUicts  increased  in  population  greatly,  yr}n\e  another  should  not;  thasnle 
went  to  give  to  that  which  increased,  an  enlarged  number  of  representativee.  His 
objection  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cooke  was,  that  it  retained  the  relative  proportioaa  new 
established  between  the  great  divisions  of  the  State  unchangeably  and  forever.  B«t 
this  amendment  avoided  that  injustice,  and  should  have  his  suppOTt. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  if  he  had  been  mistaken,  he  had  committed  a  mat  taar :  but  be 
was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  fact.  Mr.  M.  here  went  into  an  analysis  of  the  aaMttd- 
ment,  and  insisted  in  his  former  view. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that  Mr.  Fitzhugh  had  understood  his  pr(^Niaition  eoneotly.  Be 
here  went  into  an  arithmetical  illustration  of  iu  effect,  on  the  principle  of  the  rale  W 
proportion.  The  only  objection  which  had  any  weight  was,  that  it  might  iscieens  Ihe 
number  of  the  House  of  Deleffates  too  much :  but  then  whilst  one  diviaioi  '  ' 
St^iTff  u^***  '^\  ®"*  he  had  no  objection  to  have  the  present  number 
for  that  House,  fixed  as  s  ifwmmtim. 
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Mr.Clalhome  called  for  a  divbion  of  the  question,  on  itriking  out  and  inwrting  the 


Mr.  CampbeU  remonatrated  against  precipitancy,  and  asked  the  House  to  irive  its 
attention  to  the  plan,  Uiat  its  ments,  if  it  had  any,  might  be  candidly  weigheS  AU 
tlie  merits  of  Mr.  Gordon  s  had  consisted  mainly  in  its  steering  a  middle  Syune,  and 
producing  a  drawn  battle  between  the  contending  parties :  if  that  were  any  merit,  Mr. 
C  8  plan  had  the  same.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  some  rule  for  future  appor- 
tionment, and  asked  what  would  have  become  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
u  Um  Federal  Constitution  had  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Joynes  said,  he  had  been  anxious  for  some  rule  on  the  subject:  but  that  pre- 
sented by  the  present  amendment  was  the  worst,  and  the  mo^t  injurious  to  the  iiUer- 
ests  of  Eastern  Virginia,  of  any  that  had  yet  been  thought  of  The  representation 
now  fixed  by  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gfordon,  gave  to  the  Trans-Alleghany  district  one  repre- 
eentatJive  for  about  every  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  wlule  in  the  tide-water  dis- 
tnct  the  rule  gave  them  about  one  for  every  ten  thousand,  and  this  was  to  be  the  ratio 
forever.  Accordm^  to  that  rule  those  below  the  tide-water  could  never  get  another 
representative  till  their  population  increased  ten  thousand  above  this  present  number  • 
whereas  the  West  got  a  new  Delegate  for  every  increase  of  five  thousand,  while  at 
the  same  time  Uie  one  district  was  nearly  stationaiy,  and  the  other  growing  with  ra- 
pidity. He  had  much  rather  have  the  white  basis :  it  would  be  fiir  less  dindvantage* 
ous  to  the  East  According  to  the  amendment,  the  proportion  between  the  greatdis- 
tocts  would  not  remain  as  it  was  now  fixed  at  all :  only  the  same  ratio  within  each 
district  between  the  population  and  representation. 

Mr.  Marshall  of  Richmond  said,  there  was  a  serious  objection  to  the  amendment* 
It  went  to  enkrge  indefinitely,  boUi  Houses  of  the  LeffisUiture :  tiiat  must  be  its  neoes^ 
sary  effect,  unless  some  restraining  clause  were  addedto  prevent  it.  But,  such  he  was 
well  assured  was  not  the  sense  of  the  Convention :  they  wished  rather  to  diminifli  the 
LjegisJature,  and  their  objection  to  it  had  been  stated  by  the  genUeman  from  Accomao, 
'^  t  aiJ'^^Sf '^  '^^^  apportionment  at  present  agreed  on  was  the  white  basis  as  it  stood 
in  1830.  They  had  all  agreed  that  tiie  black  popuktion  should  not  be  represented  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  white ;  and  the  present  scheme  pursued  that  principle.  But 
the  amendment  said  the  same  proportion  should  be  observed,  whether  the  population 
were  white  or  black :  suppose  that  the  East  should  get  a  majority  of  white  population ; 
by  this  plan  they  would  not  get  a  proportional  increase  of  representation.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  benefit  the  Eastern  part  of  Uie  State  at  aU ;  all  its  benefits  would  be 
confined  to  the  West.  It  was  unjust  to  adopt  a  principle  which  would  not  apply  itself 
to  a  change  of  the  population  from  black  to  white,  when  the  general  basis  of  the  whole 
plan  was  m  fiict  white  population.  In  the  middle  country  it  was  possibk,  and  pro- 
bable, that  the  character  of  the  population  would  be  greaUy  changed :  there  were  none 
who  could  consider  the  condition,  especially  of  the  western  part  of  the  middle  district, 
and  not  perceive  this  to  be  true ;  but  the  ratio  of  representation  would  not  chanipe 
with  it.  * 

Mr.  Mercer  proposed  to  the  gentieman  from  Brooke  to  modify  his  resolution,  so  as 
to  read: 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power,  in  the  year  1841,  and  every 
yean  thereafter,  to  apportion  the  representation  in  both  Houses,  so  that  the  number  of 
Delegates  in  each  of  the  four  grand  districts,  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
whole  white  population  of  each  district  respectively,  which  the  present  apportionment 
establishes  in  such  district,  the  ratio  of  the  present  apportionment  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  next  Census ;  provided  that  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  in  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  fifly,  nor  the  Senate  thirty-six  members." 

Mr.  Cami>bell  accepted  the  modification. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out,  in  order  to  insert  Mr.  Campbell's  amend- 
ment, and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^«s— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy ,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Pow- 
ell, Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Navlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  OaleJby, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor, 
Saunden,  Cabell  and  Stuart--42. 

JVbe^^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  GwKie,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tvler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton^  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Randolph,  Lei£4i  of  Halii^,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane. 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall 
of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch, 
Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter, 
Jorvnee,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— ^. 

So  the  House  refrised  to  strike  out,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  amendment  fell  of  eopne. 
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Mr  Johnson  said,  he  had  miannderstood  the  question,  not  having  atteadedtotka 
modification  as  to  white  population.  In  its  fonner  step  he  thou^t  the  wwtaieBt 
claimed  too  much  for  the  West ;  as  modified,  he  thought  it  waa  m  the  othctaHniM : 

he,  therefore,  was  willinff  his  vote  should  remain  unchanged.  ^ 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Washincton,  now  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Madison  a  nmrntamt, 
by  Btrikinff  out  "  two-thirds'^  and  substituting  "  a  majority  of  the  Le^alatare." 

The  Chair  said,  that  motion  had  already  been  made  and  rejected :  and  coold  a*, 
therefore,  be  put  again. 

Mr.  Campbell  swd,  he  had  intended  to  add  a  proviso,  that  the  new  ap 
agreed  to  by  the  Legislature  should  be  "  adopted  by  a  majority  of  Uie  wJ 
of  qualified  voters."  •  j      »:      _^  *u     _*- 

Mr.  Mercer  approved  tlie  proviso,  and  moved  a  re-consideratioin  of  tne  rem  qb 
Btriking  out "  two-thirds." 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Washington  supported  his  amendment  by  a  tsw  renisilu.  ii» 
had  always  thought  that  in  such  a  Government  as  ours,  the  great  point  aimed  at,  w 
lo  execute  the  public  will.  But  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehend  great  dasM 
from  bringinff  the  question  of  apportionment  too  frequently  before  the  peopfe.  lar 
his  part,  he  tiiought  once  in  ten  years  was  none  too  often. 

Both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  be  observed,  must  concur  in  any  a!lteiar 
tion  to  be  proposed ;  and  then,  (if  his  plan  should  prevail)  a  majority  of  all  the  maifiei 
voters  in  the  State  must  agree  to  it  before  it  could  go  into  effect.  Not  a  sngfe  q«wa- 
tion  could  be  settled  without  this  concurrence :  and  all  those  who  did  not  yo«e  wa 
to  be  counted  as  against  the  measure.  Though  his  plan  might  not  n»eet  with  6vo«r 
from  the  House,  yet  he  hoped  it  would  be  supported  by  the  gentleman  from  AAcnula, 
(Mr.  (rordon,)  as  that  gentleman  had  recently  told  the  House  that  his  c^xnioBa  la  Id 
the  white  baajs  had  undergone  no  change. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied  with  warmth-  and  complained  of  beinff  thus  mngied  ovt,  aad 
personally  called  on  for  his  cone urr Ace  in  a  proposition  whidi  the  House  had  deci- 
dedly rejected,  and  to  which  he  was  himself  opposed. 

He  did  not  see  why  gentlemen  from  the  West  should  be  so  mnch  excited  in  rela- 
tion to  him ;  his  plan  gave  them  more  power  than  they  could  otherviwhave  okAauMd : 
they  might  have  had  the  Federal  number  thrust  upon  them  or  the  nuxed  YM8ia,\ial  for 
his  compromise.  He  would  inform  gentlemen  that  he  should  vote  acoor^ngto  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  regardless  of  their  opinions  as  to  his  connstencr. 

He  had  lonv  ago  said,  that  if  a  plan  could  not  receive  the  suppcMl  of  a  respectidema- 
jority  of  the  House,  he  should  not  throw  himself  into  the  acole  to  make  it  nreponda- 
rate  by  his  vote.  He  believed  the  sovereignty  to  reside  in  the  people,  ana  not  josl 
where  this  Convention  should  choose  to  place  it.  He  went  for  a  ConstitntiDa.  Ha 
wished  and  hoped  to  see  one  adopted  by  the  Convention  and  by  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. To  those  who  claimed  to  be  reformers  (and  he  had  himself  been  one  of  tfaeo) 
he  said,  that  the^exhibitions  made  on  that  floor  had  effectually  cored  him  of  all  deaire 
to  see  a  Convention  affain.  He  came  there  resolved  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular 
rights :  and  what  had  he  found  ?  That  all  were  engaged  in  a  violent  atmggie  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  own  section  of  country,  and  in  no  other  design,  ffia  phi- 
lanthropic views  of  men  and  of  theoretical  liberty  had  received  a  lesson  which  ha 
should  not  soon  forget.  He  had  seen  how  easily  principles  could  be  forgotten,  as  soon 
as  they  were  found  to  come  in  conflict  with  particular  interests.  He  had  hoped  to 
see  the  Convention  agree  upon  sometliing.  He  had  offered  his  compromiae,  bfeantg 
he  saw  the  contest  was  maddening  the  Convention  and  maddening  the  coaatr/. 
There  was  manifestly  a  great  division  of  interests  and  feeliuga  as  to  a  deBeaiB  hOL 
vital  question  in  the  State.  If  gentlemen  were  content  to  make  the  interests  he  re- 
soected,  their  sport,  by  taunting  Jiim,  let  gentlemen  beware.  He  was  not  to  be  onude 
their  sport.     The  consistency  of  his  opinions  was  a  matter  not  to  be  spotttd  with. 

»*     iS     give  such  a  vote  as  he  thought  right,  very  reckless  of  the  opiniona  of  any. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  had  meant  lo  throw  out  no  taunts  against  the  gen^eman. 
He  had  no  unkind  feelings  toward  him;  indeed  he  knew  little  about  him.  Biit  he 
wished  to  understand  what  the  gentleman  meant  exactly  by  telling  gentlesMB  lo 
**  beware."  If  that  was  intended  as  a  personal  threat,  he  disregarded  it.  If  it  waa 
intended  to  refer  to  party  or  political  considerations,  he  equally  disregarded  it.  Ha 
too  had  a  choice ;  and  if  principles  were  adopted  so  entirely  contrary  to  all  his  noCiotts 
of  right,  he  preferred  remaining  as  he  was:  he  would  go  for  the  old  Gonstitiition  with 
the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  [Mr.  R.  "  much  obliged  to  the  gentleman  '"1  unkas 
some  change  should  be  made  which  he  approved  more  than  the  ireiitleiiMn'B  gqb- 
promise.  * 

Mr.  C.  said,  he  believed  the  plan  he  proposed  had  never  been  before  the  Coirm- 
tion  betore.  It  was,  that  any  plan  for  future  apportionment  should  be  sabmitted  to 
J^^ntv  folX^J^'-'^  Bovereigns  of  the  lancf  to  all  who  coaW  make  their  aova- 
h^AL'l  ^  ^f^*":^  »t.  It  was  true,  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  people,  tat 
how  did  It  operate  when  it  could  not  be 'put  in  exei?ise?    It  was  by  wST^  S 
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}>6opIe  made  their  sovereignty  known  and  felt.  He  was  for  submitting  fbtore  appor- 
tionment to  this  test.  Did  the  gentleman  object  to  this  ?  Was  this  the  distinction 
he  took  ?  Did  he  say  that  it  was  not  his  doctrine  ?  that  the  people  should  make 
their  will  known  by  their  yotes?  If  so,  he  was  welcome  to  his  distinction.  He  had 
meant  ne  taunt.  But  if  that  gentleman  was  a  disciple  of  the  man  who  had  once 
given  such  distinction  to  his  district,  (Mr.  Jefferson^  he  should  have  thought  he 
would  have  been  in  fitvour  of  such  a  plan.  All  he  asked  for  his  amendment,  was  a 
candid  consideration  of  its  merits,  and  that  he  knew  the  House  would  give. 

Mr.  Gordon  saTd,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  received  the  gentleman's  remarks  with 
more  warmth  than  the  ^ntleman  had  intended.  He  had  not  meant  to  use  any  per- 
sonal threat,  or  any  pohtical  one.  Mr.  6.  here  went  into  a  review  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  Convention,  and  armied  to  shew,  that  his  amendment  had  been  marked 
with  no  inconsistency,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  he  might  be  let 
alone,  and  suffered  to  vote  in  obscurity,  without  being  thus  compelled  to  present  him- 
self and  his  course  before  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Leigh  wished  to  know,  if  the  question  on  re-consideration  was  to  be  made  a 
test  question  as  to  the  amendment  itself.' 

Mr.  Campbell  expressed  his  willingness  that  it  should  be  so  considered. 

Mr.  Mercer  made  some  remarks  which  were  inaudible  from  the  confiision  in  the 
House.  When  he  began  to  be  heard,  he  was  saying  that  the  end  of  the  present  mo- 
tion was  the  accomplishment  of  what  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Orange  had  so 
much  at  heart,  the  securing  of  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
vention having  organized  four  distinct  parties  in  the  State  with  notions  of  separate 
and  conflicting  interests,  if  provision  was  made  for  re-apportionment  in  future  with- 
out any  controul  over  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  they  would  expose  the  basis  it- 
self of  the  Government  to  be  changed. 

He  differed  from  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  as  to  its  producing  discontent. 
The  discontent  was  likely  to  grow  from  applying  a  fixed  rule  to  a  chanpriDg  state  of 
affairs.  This  amendment  went  to  check  tne  operations  of  a  majority  ofthe  Legtfla- 
ture  by  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of^  the  Commonwealth :  and  in  that  he 
went  on  a  principle  already  sanctioned  ;  for  the  very  Constitution  they  were  making 
was  by  law  to  be  submitted  to  that  very  ordeal.  It  was  to  be  judged  of  by  the  votes 
of  the  qualified  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Assembly.  Without 
SQch  a  check  he  could  not  vote  to  leave  the  subject  of  apportionment  to  a  majority 
merely  of  the  Legislature.  A  bare  majority  might  be  in  favour  of  adopting  Federal 
numbers  as  a  basis  in  future. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  Mr.  Campbell  changed  the  form  of  his  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  re-consideration,  by  adding  merely  a  proviso 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Madison's  amendment. 

The  question  now  being  directly  on  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 

Mr.  Naylor  made  a  very  animated  address  to  the  Convention,  deprecating  the  idea 
that  the  people  must  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation,  by  having  the  question  of 
representation  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  them.  He  scouted  the  idea  that  the  ut- 
most injustice  must  be  submitted  to,  and  things  left  to  take  their  downward  course,  as 
they  might,  rather  than  disturb  the  people  and  run  the  risk  of  an  excitement  Were  the 
people  not  to  Le  trusted  P  Must  they  be  '*  saved  from  themselves  ?"  Were  they 
"  their  own  worst  enemies .'"  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  not  of  a 
Republican  Assembly.  Was  this  famous  compromise  to  be  such  an  anodyne  that  the 
people  were  to  sleep  under  it  to  all  time  ?  Must  they  never  be  awakened  to  adopt  any 
other" apportionment  than  that  now  fixed  upon.'  For  his  part,  he  had  rather  see 
symptoms  of  life  than  of  death  among  the  people.  He  had  no  faith  in  this  medicine. 
He  did  not  believe  it  was  such  a  catholicon,  as  would  cure  all  maladies  now,  and  pre- 
vent them  forever  hereafler.  He  contended  that  a  rule  of  re-appoHionment  would 
prevent  the  real  agitations  that  must  ensue,  if  another  Convention  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  opposition  to  all  those  horrors  about  trusting  the 
people  with  their  own  a&irs  :  he  believed  in  none  of  those  dangers  at  all. 

Mr.  Smith  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  Leigh  asked  that  the  question  should  be  divided. 

It  was,  accordingly,  first  put  on  striking  out ;  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as 
follows : 

v^ve«— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Cfoy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Os- 
borne, Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pen- 
dleton, George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ma^ 
thews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart  and  Thompson— 46. 
y  JV^o«— Messrs.  Barbour,  ^President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  (Joode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
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Randolph,  Leigh  of  Haliftx,  Logmn,  Venable,  Madiswi,  Stonard,  Hdbajr,  ««>«, 
Taylor  ^  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Colpepcr,  Scott,  Green,  l^aliall  of 
Fanqnier,  TaxeweU,  LoyaU,  Prentia,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townca,  Martin,  TkoaBte, 
Gordon,  kaaeie,  Batea,  Neale,  Roee,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Up^  ^^^^T?^' 
So  the  Convention  refiiaed  to  atrike  out,  and  Mr.  CampbeUe,  of  Waakai^iii, 
amendment  feU  of  course.  /.»,**  j-  j  ^__,^., 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Madisony  and  was  decMH 
by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows :  ^  ,.,._.  ^  ,j  m_  i      ^r^ 

Jiit^Mewn.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Cheaterfidd,  Tkylw  oT  Cb» 
terfield.  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  MarAall  of  ^ctoend, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnaon,  Maaon  of  Southampton,  TrexraBt,  Claiboas, 
Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Staoard,  HoUadqr, 
*  Cooke,  Powell,  Campbell  of  WaaWngton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Gvnett,  Bv- 
hour  of  Culpeper,  Green,  MarshaU  of  Fauquier,  TaaeweU,  Loyafl,  Pientu,  GnfAy, 
Branch,  «'ownes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Roae,  Coaher,  Jojbss, 
Bayly  and  Perrin— 50. 

JVbM— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Co7,Moon^ 
Beime,  Smith,  MiUer,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitahugh,  Henderson,  Oriwtne,  Gnggs,  Jfa> 
son  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Bovd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MJOan,  Bjwa, 
Morris,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sonunera,  See,  Mor- 
gan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Scott,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Sanndaa, 
Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson  and  Upshur — 45. 

So  Mr.  Madison's  amendment,  leaving  future  apportionment  to  two-^iirda  of  A^ 
Legislature,  was  adapted. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  to  amend  the  fourth  article  of  the  draughted  ConsTitntiBn, 
by  striking  out "  1841,"  and  inserting  "  1833,"  so  as  to  reconcile  the  people  lo  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  ^teedy  rednm  W 
grievances.  He  was  aware  that  some  ^ntlemen  thought  their  constitiieBlS  Jmd  bmm 
hardly  dealt  \^,  nor  could  any  thing  ebe  be  looked  for  from  the  imper&ct  Bg]^  mi- 
der  which  the  Convention  had  acted,  in  making  the  present  aauuctiiHunenl.  la  1833 
the  Le^alature  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  Census  of  l^to  gaoAa  tlhem. 

The  Chair  said  it  was  not  strictly  in  order  to  consider  this  ammdment,  aa  ^la  fiftb 
article  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Cooke  then  moved  to  re-consider  the  vote  on  reference  to  thia  paiticiikr  see- 
tion  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  he  hoped  the  vote  on  re-consideration  woold  be  taken  as  a 
teat  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Powell  concurred  in  this  desire,  and  expressed  his  purpose  of  voting  agaiiHt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Claytor  understanding  the  remark  of  Mr.  Cooke  as  in  part  applyii^  to  2ibb. 
enquired  if  he  could  suppose  that  this  amendment  would  remove  the  ofajectioBa  of 
those  who  had  considerea  their  constituents  as  injured  by  the  present  anangemcnt? 
The  appeal  was  to  be  to  a  Legislature  constituted  on  sucn  principles  as  must  tkiow 
them  mto  a  minority,  and  they  were  to  appeal  to  a  majority  for  redreak  His  vote 
would  not  be  changed  by  this  additional  tub  to  the  whale,  afier  the  other  tab  of  tlM 


two- thirds  majority.  He  went  for  substantials.  He  was  not  to  be  tantalized  by  I  _ 
told — ^yes— your  grievances  shall  be  heard — and  very  soon :  but  before  a  packed  jmy^ 
prepared  already  with  a  verdict  [Here  Mr.  Claytor  waa  called  to  order  by  tlie 
Chair — and  apologized.] 

Mr.  Cooke  denied  that  the  amendment  was  any  tub  to  the  wbale.  He  aboald  be 
pleased  to  get  the  gentleman's  vote  for  the  Constitution ;  but  whether  soch  m^t  bo 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  or  not,  he  thought  it  valuable  in  itself,  and  that  it  oo^it 
to  be  adopted.   * 

The  question  was  then  put  on  re-considering,  and  the  Chair  made  the  votea  to  bo 
Ayes  46,  Noes  46,  and  gave  the  casting  vote  in  tlio  negative :  but  suggeiKed  thai  poo- 
sibly  there  might  be  some  error  in  the  count ;  whereupon, 

Mr.  Cooke  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  Uiey  were  taken  as  follows : ' 

^yet— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leiffh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Cbeo> 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Sfarshall  of  Richmonc^  WiUiainBoo, 
Smith,  Miller,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoOaday, 
Cooke,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gtt- 
nett,  Mathews,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  TaseweO, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Saunders,  Townee,  Pleasants,  Gonkm, 
Massie,  Bates,  Rose  and  Coa)tef^-43. 

JVbe»— Messrs.  Tvler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  BaUwtB, 
Johnaon,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claibotae, 
UrquJiart,  Venable,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell,  Grign,  Mf 
of  Frederick,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MiUan,  Byars,  Roane,  Cloyd,  Chapn 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  CampbcH  of  Brooke,  WUi 
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Claytor,  Branch,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Neale,  Joynea ,  Bayly,  Upshitr 
andPerrin — 61. 

So  the  Conyention  refused  to  re-consider  the  vote  by  which  the  fifUi  article  of  the 
Constitation  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Ck»pton  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  fifteenth  article  : 

"  And  a  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State.  The  Governor  shall  be  elected  by 
joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
ing  the  term  of  three  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  sncceeding 
his  election,  or  on  such  other  day  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law ', 
and  he  shall  be  ineligible  to  that  office  for  three  years  next  afler  nis  term  of  service 
shall  have  expired.  The  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State,  shall  consist  of  four 
members,  and  shall  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, for  the  term  of  four  years.  They  shall  annually  choose  out  of  their  own 
meml>ers,  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who,  in  case  of  the  death,  inability,  or  necessary 
absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Government,  shall  discharge  the  duties  a£  Gover- 
nor. The  Governor  shall  be  President  of  the  Council,  and  shall,  in  all  cases  of  divi- 
sion, have  the  casting  vote.  At  the  first  election,  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  shall,  by  jomt  resolution,  divide  the  persons  elected  into  two  classes.  The 
seats  of  the  members  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year; 
and  of  those  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  so  that  one- 
half  may  be  elected  ever^  second  j^ear :  And  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or 
otherwise,  they  shall  be  filled  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Two  members,  with  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-(}ovemor,  as  tiie  case  may  be, 
stuill  be  sufficient  to  act ;  and  their  advice  and  proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record, 
and  signed  by  the  members  present,  (to  any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his 
dissent,)  to  faie  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  when  called  for  by  them." 

He  accompanied  his  amendment  with  a  brief  explanation  to  shew  the  reason  why 
he  had  chari|?ed  his  views  in  regard  to  a  Council ;  being  in  substance  this,  that  the 
election  of  (Sovemor  was  now  transferred  firom  the  people  to  the  Legislature.  After 
this  change  a  controlling  council  was  in  his  view  hiffhiy  expedient.  The  article 
was  in  so  miperfect  a  state  that  some  amendment  must  be  made  to  it. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Clopton*s  amendment,  it  was  negatived  by  the  fol« 
lowing  vote : 

.^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Groode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Nicho- 
las, Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Ran- 
dolph, Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor 
of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier, 
Taxewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby ,  Branch,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Roee,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perriii---45. 

J^oes — Messrs.  T^ler,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M*Coy^ 
Moore,  Beirne,  Smith, Miller, Baxter,  Mercer, Fitzh ugh,  Henderson,  Osborne, Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Naylor,  DonaJdson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  (George.  M'Millan,  Campbell  of 
Waahin^n,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,-  Mathews,  Oglesby ,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Scott,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly — 49. 

Jnr.  Summers  expressed  his  desire  that  the  proposition  he  had  some  days  since  of- 
fered in  relation  to  the  incorporation  of  Banks  be  taken  up. 

But  the  motion  for  consideration  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  negatived  by 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^ye»— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander, 
Goode,  Anderson,  M'Coy,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trexvant, 
Claiborne,  Randolph,  Venable,  Madison,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washing- 
ton, Byars,  Rmne,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Ch^man,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidlev, 
Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Cam^ll  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Cabell, 
Martin,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 38. 

Aoes— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tajrlor  of  Chesterfield,  MarshaU  of 
Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Cofiinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  John- 
son, Moore,  Beirne,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halifiix,  Lo^,  Stanard,  HoUaday,.  Mercer, 
Fitxhugh,  Henderson,  6sbome,  Owke,  PoweU,  Gnggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay- 
lor, Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Morris,  Gamett,  Cloyd,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Green,  MarshaU  of  Fauquier,  sTaiewell,  LoyaU,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Ckytor, 
Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Perrin— 57. 

Mr.  Clopton  now  offered  the  following  amendment,  which  he  accompanied  by  a 
few  explanatory  remarks : 

*<  There  shall  be  a  Council  of  State,  to  consist  of  three  members,  any  one  or  more 
of  whom  may  act.  They  shall  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Geae- 
lal  Assembly,  and  remain  in  office  three  years.    But  of  those  first  elected,  one,  to  bo 
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dMitfiittadby  lot,thril  remain  in  office  for  one  year  only,  and  one  other,tote« 
n^ed  in  like  manner,  ahaU  remain  in  office  for  two  years  only.  V  acanoa  oea 
br  exmration  of  the  tenn  of  aervice,  or  otherwise,  shaU  be  sappbed  by  eleetiona  i 
S  Ukemanner.  The  Governor  shall,  before  he  exercises  any  dMcreUOMiy  m^ 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  require  the  advice  of  the  C^ood^jT 
State,  which  advice  shaU  be  registered  in  books  kept  for  that  purpo«»,  signed  bytk 
mttmben  present  and  consenting  thereto,  and  laid  before  the  General  Asseirfilywbea 
called  for  by  them.  The  Council  shaU  appoint  their  own  clerk,  who  abaU  teke  u 
MOhto  keep  secret  such  matters  as  heshallbe  ordered  by  the  Board  to  coacaaL  Tbs 
Senior  Councillor  shall  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  rmgnaEtuD, 
inability  or  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  seat  of  Govemment,  ahaU  act  as 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  it  better  to  put  the  question  in  a  naked  farm  as  to  whelhar 
there  riiould  be  any  Council  at  all,  and  he  proposed  an  amendment  to  try  that  ques- 
tion, if  Mr.  Clopton  would  withdraw  his. 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  it  as  tending  to  a  waste  of  time.       .  ^  ,  . 

Mr.  Leigh  advocated  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Clopton  with  much  earnestoei  «< 
at  considerable  lengUi,  urging  a  summary  of  arguments  he  had  formerly  to  repeaMly 
and  in  so  expanded  a  form  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  tiw  Con- 
vention on  this  subject  ^  ,.     .  . 

Mr.  Clopton  objected  to  withdrawing  his  amendment,  not  believing  any  advantage 

would  be  gained  by  taking  the  naked  question.    The  House  had  rejected  a  cciaM- 

ling  Council ;  there  remained  only  an  advisory  one  to  be  proposed :  if  that  were  rs- 

.  jected,  the  question  would  be  settled.  ...         «  ,     ,       , 

Mr.  CoolCer  nr^  the  value  and  necessity  of  a  Council  in  time  of  war,  and  refiened 
to  the  history  of  me  last  war  in  confirmation  of  his  position. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Clopton 's  amendment  was  then  decided  by  ayes  utd  noes  as 
fellows: 

Aws— Messrs.  Baibour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leirfi  of  ChestofieW,  Taylor  ofChes- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Croode,  Marshal  of  Bkhmoad,  Ty- 
ler, Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trexvant,Claaboftie,\3nf»- 
hart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  BoQaday, 
Cooke,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  GameU,  Barbour  of  Culpepcr,  Scott, 
Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Gngri>y,  Branch,  Townes, 
Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Jojnes,  Upehv 
and  Perrin— 51. 

JVb«f— Messrs.  Anderson ,'Coffinan, Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, M'Coy, Moora, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  OsbonMi,  PoweB, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson, ^yd,  Pendleton,  Geofge,  M'Jfil- 
lan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Ogksby,  DoneaB, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  <^  Bedford, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson  and  Bayly — 44. 

So  the  amendment  for  an  advisory  Council  to  the  Governor  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Marshall  moved  to  amend  the  eighth  article  by  striking  out  the  words  "  ex- 
cept money  bills,  which  in  no  instance  snail  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  hot  wholly  ap- 
proved or  rejected." 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  should  not  have  renewed  a  motion  which  had  been  reje^ed 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  if  anv  reasons  had  then  been  asngned  for  the  reyectioa 
of  it ;  nor  should  he  have  meddled  with  the  subject,  if  the  Committee,  tpooiaitd  to 
draught  the  Constitution,  had  had  this  subject  under  their  connderation ;  bvt  H  was 
not  amonf  the  amendments  agreed  to  in  the  House,  and  so  not  referred  to  that  Com- 
mittee.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  du^  to  bring  the  sobfoct  befon  the 
Convention  He  never  could  conceive  the  reason  in  favour  o£  this  part  of  ^a  old 
Constitution.  It  had  always  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  introduce  inlo  il,  6vai 
an  assimilation  of  the  Senate  to  the  British  House  of  Lords.  Nothing  was  mora 
natural  when  we  were  just  leaving  a  Govemment  under  which  we  had  be«i  ben, 
and  had  grown  up  in  high  respect  for  all  its  principles,  that  such  an  aannilatMi 
should  have  taken  place.  But  nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  oar  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Lords ;  which  was  a  paramount  body,  hereditary  in  its  structnre,  sitting 
in  its  own  right,  and  naturally  apt  to  be  much  imder  the  influence  of  the  Ciown, 
The  rule  was  adopted  there,  because  it  might  otherwise  have  been  considered  as  a 
difficult  and  unpleasant  task  to  resist  in  the  lower  House,  an  amendment  propoaed  hf 
the  upper,  and  supposed  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  Crown. 
But  tnere  was  notlun^  of  this  sort  in  Virginia.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were  as 
much  the  remesentatives  of  the  people  as  those  of  the  House  of  Delegstea.  They 
were  elected  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  persons,  and  they  raoeiv«  the  sans 
pay  as  members  of  the  other  House. 

[Here  Mr.  Coalter  interposed,  and  said  that  wiadom  liiied  up  her  voice  in  the 

l!?^«'^"''^°?*.^**^-    The  Chau:  called  the  House  to  order,  and  the  oooftMPB 
in  some  degree  subsided.] 
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Mr.  Marshall  regamed :  He  could  see  no  essentia]  difference  between  them.  In  all 
respects  they  resembled  each  other.  The  reason  why  the  Legislature  was  divided 
into  two  branches  was,  that  one  might  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  acts  of  the 
other,  and  amend  its  acts  when  necessary.  And  to  this  end  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion was  established  by  the  Constitution,  by  which  one  of  those  bodies  communicated 
to  the  other  its  sentiments  respecting  the  acts  of  that  other  body.  This  was  intended 
to  be  the  result  of  having  two  Houses  of  I^egislature.  But  this  cardinal  principle 
was  violated  by  this  clause,  which  refused  to  the  Senate  the  right  of  amending 
money  bills  sent  up  from  the  other  House.  It  was  an  abridgement  of  the 'rights  of 
tlie  Senate.  No  reason  could  be  given  for  it.  The  regulation  was  perfectly  useless : 
and  more ;  it  was  productive  of  a  positive  injury.  It  did  not  prevent  the  amendment 
oF  money  bills  by  the  Senate,  but  forced  that  body  on  a  more  circuitous  and  time- 
losing  mode  of  effecting  the  object. 

The  Senate  rejected  a  bill,  which  they  wished  to  amend.  The  other  House  had 
no  official  communication  from  them,  of  such  a  wish ;  Ibut  on  such  private  intelli- 
gence as  they  might  obtain,  they  draughted  a  new  bill.  This  bill  might  not  embody 
all  the  amendments  the  Senate  wisheato  introduce :  then  this  too  was  rejected,  and 
more  bills  were  draughted ;  and  thus,  much  of  the  public  time  was  wasted — and  to 
^rhat  purpose  ?  But  Sua  was  not  all.  The  Senate  and  the  House  might  disagree  as 
to  what  was  meant  by  a  money  bill.  He  had  known  three  or  four  days  to  be  con- 
soroed  in  a  dispute  between  the  Houses  on  that  subject.  The  House  of  Delegates 
oontended,  that  all  bills,  containing  appropriations  of  money,  were  money  bills  -,  the 
Senate  denied  this,  and  considered  it  as  an  attempt  at  usurpation  by  the  other  House, 
to  bring  within  that  term,  any  but  bills  simply  for  revenue.  He  had  known  three  or 
four  biOs  amended,  and  consequently  rejected,  on  this  ground,  until  at  length  the 
House  of  Delegates  had  conformed  the  bill  to  the  form  the  Senate  had  at  first  desired. 
The  rule,  therefore,  was  found  inconvenient  in  practice,  besides  being  wronff  in  prin- 
ciple. It  forced  the  Senate  on  a  clumsy,  bunshng,  time-wasting  method  of  getting 
at  the  object;  but  did  not  operate  to  prevent  the  amendment,  which  it  forbade. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative :  Ayes  49. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  now  suggested  various  gprammatical  amendments  in  the 
draught  of  the  Constitution — all  which  were  successively  rejected. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  the  following  amendment :  **  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when^  in  easts  of  rebdUan  or  mvimcm, 
thevubUc  safety  may  remdre  its  susvension.*' 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Randolpb,  he  struck  out  the  qualification  for  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity  :  and  thus  modified,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to :  Ayes  61. 

Mr.  Green  moved  the  following,  to  be  inserted  after  the  ninth  article :  "  The  whole 
number  of  members,  to  which  the  State  may  at  any  time  be  entitled,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  apportioned  as  nearly  as  may  be 
amongst  the  several  counties,  cities,  boroughs  and  towns  of  the  State,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined,  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  or  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons." 

Mr.  Summers  explained  the  reasons  wny  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment : 
not  that  he  was  opposed  to  its  principle,  but  because  it  was  unnecessary  and  impro- 
per, to  regulate  by  the  State  Constitution,  any  of  the  powers  or  duties  devolved  on 
the  LegisUiture  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States.  Under  that  authority,  the 
General  Assembly  had  for  forty  years  wisely  and  satisfactorily  exercised  the  discretion 
confided  to  them,  and  he  thought  it  could  not  be  abridged  or  restrained  by  any  act  of 
the  Convention.  If,  however,  this  obligation  did  not  exist,  he  would  not  consent  to 
consecrate  a  rule  fbj  its  insertion  in  the  Constitution)  providing  for  the  apportionment 
of  representation  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave-holders,  while  every  effort  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  firee  white  population  in  tbe  State  Legislature,  was  so  obstinately  and 
successfully  resisted.  .       .    i^       .     . 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  the  resolution  Went  on  the  assumption  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  always  remain  as  it  was  now.  But  suppose  that  a  Constitutional 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  should  unite  to  change  that  feature  of  the  Consti- 
tution, ought  not  the  State  Constitution  to  conform  itself  to  such  a  possibility  ?  Gen- 
tlemen  were  not  satisfied  with  having  gotten  the  Legislature  of  Vir^nia  on  their  side  i 
but  would  secure  that  rule  so  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  to 
last.  They  seemed  much  more  anxious  about  the  representation  of  slaves  than  of  the 
free  white  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Where  was  now  their  dread  of  excite- 
ment ?  When  the  question  related  to  the  representation  of  white  men,  spectres  wero 
instantly  raised,  bat  they  had  now  all  suddenly  disappeared. 
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Mr.  Randolph  now  rose:  «i.  *  .u^-«^«««k^^ 

Mr.  Pre»ident,-.l8  it  possible  that  any  gentleman  can  believe  that  the  gr«t  wuUiot 
and  western  slave-holding  interesU  of  the  United  States  will  ever  abamdim.i^mjton- 
Bion  for  the  representation  of  Uiree-fillha  of  their  slave  population  ?  bir,  I  osaA  con- 
ceive of  a  greater  moral  impossibility.  And  if  we--the  people  of  Soathem  >  upa- 
torn  and  divided  as  she  is  by  factions— marked  as  she  is  by  lines  which  divide  buato 
two  distinct  people— distinct  in  their  feelmgs— distinct  in  possessing  different aiidi^ 
taffonizmg  interests- if  we,  Uie  people  of  Virginia— shall  ever  stirrender  th»qn«to« 
tothe  other  States  of  this  Union— that  is,  to  Northern  and  Lastem  Stale*— if  it  Mp» 
Bible  that  we— who  constitute  the  barrier  of  the  Southern  mterest—the  oatwoik  aa4 
the  bulwark  of  the  great  Southern  interest— shall— basely  I  was  going  tosay.for  bM 
it  will  be— shall  basely  abandon  that  provision— can  any  noan  believe  that  aU  Ihii 
Southern  States— Uiat  the  Carolmas,  that  Georgia,  that  Alabama,  that  LcmisMna^M 
Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  all  the  oUiers  which  1  need  not  name,  wiU  ever  abtt- 
don  it  ?  No ;  Uiey  never  will.  And  the  attempt— whenever  it  sliall  be  naade— to  toa^ 
tliis  bulwark,  will  be  but  sounding  the  tocsin  of  disunion.  The  Governmeol  ot  tte 
United  States  could  not  lust  a  day  after  such  an  attempt  ,  -  .     ,     r-  j t 

Sir,  the  question  is— shall  the  apportionment  of  representation  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  secures  to  the  slave-holding  States,  be  the  apportionment  on  whkh  mtan- 
bers  of  Conoress  sliall  be  elected,  or  shall  it  not.^  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  m- 
tertained  in  "parts  of  the  State,  wiiich  I  must  call  alien  to  ua,  and  forever  sepaiaM 
from  our  interests  and  feelings— there  is  but  one  opinion  on  this  side  the  North  Mv«»- 
tain,  I  should  hope— certainly  on  this  side  the  Blue  Ridge.  Who  will  be  the  firet  to 
toucJi  this  principle  ?  WJio  will  dare  to  attack  it .'  Who  wUl  venture  on  it f  I  sbonU 
like  to  see  that  man — No— I  do  not  wish  to  see  him. 

Mr.  President :  There  is  nothing  which  so  alarms  me,  as  to  see  the  existence  of  &t 
fanatical  spirit  on  this  subject  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  is  called,  growing  up  in  thelmd. 
Sir,  we  have  preachers  on  that  subject  both  lay  and  clerical.  We  have  Apogtiem  c£ 
that  faith  among  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  And  if  it  had  so  happened— bot  God 
in  his  mercy  averted  from  our  countrv  so  great  a  calamity— \hal  Teyweaentatkm  bad 
been  established  upon  the  basis  of  white  population — my  Hfe  for  il— yea,  all  I  urn 
worth — in  less  than  twenty  years,  you  would  have  seen  a  Bill  brought  into  \h*V\o««e 
of  Burgesses  for  the  emancipation  of  every  slave  in  Virginia.  Sir,  I  would  aa  soaa 
trust  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  as  tlie  Quakers  of  any  county  in  Virginia.  I  wooM 
as  lief  trust  the  Fanatics  of  Free-masons  Uall,  London,  as  any  other  Fanatics — lor 
Fanatics — ^like  madmen — are  on  a  par.  Yes,  Sir,  I  would  as  hef  trust  the  Fanatics  of 
Free-masons  Hall  as  tlie  Fanatics  in  Virginia.  Sir,  have  you  not  good  reason  to  be> 
lieve — nay,  do  you  not  know — that  petitions  were  preparing  for  the  purpoee  of  bein^ 
presented  to  Uiis  body  on  tliat  subject  ?  I  have  notning  to  do  with  tlie  consciences  at 
men.  The  abolitionist  is  as  free  to  hold  his  opinions  as  I  am  to  hold  mine — J  do  mmA 
find  fault  with  him.  I  impute  no  demerit  to  him  for  them.  But  I  never  will  snficr 
him  to  put  a  torch  to  my  property,  that  he  may  slake  it  in  the  blood  of  all  that  are  6emx 
to  me.  I  will  arrest  his  hand  if  1  can— by  reason  if  I  can — but  if  not,  by  force.  This 
is  the  whole  question — Shall  representation  be  on  the  terms  and  principleB  which  ths 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  ?  If  we  say  »o — to  what  doe*  the  rejectioB 
amount  ?  To  a  most  violent  presumption — almost  to  the  direct  affirmation — that  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Virginia  stands  ready  to  give  up.  Tfaat 
will  be  the  amount  of  it.  Sir,  if  the  motion  had  not  been  made,  the  case  wooid  bs 
very  different.  But  the  motion  having  been  made,  the  abandonment  of  it  by  thmt  part 
of  Virginia  directly  interested  in  it,  and  in  the  preservation  of  that  property  Jar  them- 
selves, their  wives  and  their  children,  will  be  a  very  different  affair,  if  we  sav  ko,  it 
will  be  an  abandonment  of  the  principle — ^it  will  be  a  declaration  toali  the  worlds  that 
we  are  ready  to  surrender  the  question  to  the  first  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  ahall  ctcm 
the  mountains  with  *'  Universal  Emancipation"  on  fiis  flag. 

I  hope  the  question  will  prevail,  not  only— but  that  it  w5l  prevail  by  an  overwhcha- 
in^  majority.  I  declare  to  God  that  it  is  in  no  reference  to  the  question  of  represen- 
tation—a question  which,  because  it  could  not  be  well  settled,  has  been  very  wsiely 
sunk— that  I  speak  with  ardour  on  this  subject.  I  will  be  the  last  to  give  up  the  ^ae»- 
tion  :  and  Sir,  if  Virginia  could  be  base  and  recreant  enough  to  give  it  up,  she  wooU 
be  forced  on  by  the  bayonete  of  her  Southern  neighbours : — ^Yes,  Sir,  she  woold  bs 
forced  to  fight— from  cowardice,  if  not  from  gallantry.  Sir,  she  can't  give  it  up.  If 
she  does,  she  lays  the  axe  at  once  to  the  root  of  all  the  slave  property  in  the  CotniDQB- 
wealth.  r-  f     J 

Mr.  Summers  said,  he  rose  to  disclaim  the  imputation  of  beinf  an  aboUtknust.    Hs 

was  none.  ^ 

fMr.  Randolph  interposed.     Sir,  I  have  not  imputed  it  to  the  ff«ntle«naj|— I  hmim 

M  **"i®      him— I  do  not  charge  him  with  any  such  thing.] 

ad^!i  J^?*™®"  *"*^»  **®  ^^  "•«"'  ^^^  0*^7  ^  ««k«  the  Sselahner  to  which  hs  tmi 

^«nea,  (as  no  one  more  earnestly  deprecated  the  evils  which  might  arise  &om  urn 
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gpitded  zeal  on  this  subject  than  he  did,)  but  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  the  pre- 
aent  movement.  The  vote  on  this  question ,  he  said,  might  give  rise  to  an  opinion 
that  a  part  of  the  State  was  willing  to  give  up  this  princij)le  of  representation  in  the 
General  Grovernment;  and  he  wished  to  avoid  such  deductions,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. Highly  as  he  prized  the  Union,  he  would  give  it  up  rather  than  surrender 
this  indemnity  lor  the  concession  made  by  Virginia:  he  opposed  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  we  could  not  superadd  provisions  to  those  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  that  for  the  reasons  which  he 
had  given,  he  would  not  if  this  objection  was  removed. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  they  were  not  there  to  alter  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  sworn  to  support  it,  and  until  it  was  altered  ho  sliouid  support  it  as  it  stood. 
He  must  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  to  suggest  to  tho  mover  so  to  modify  the  amendment  as  to  make 
it  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  existed.  There  was  a  power 
by  which  it  might  be  changed,  however  little  probability  there  might  be  of  such  an 
event.  He  considered  the  question  as  one  of  little  consequence,  but  it  would  be  as 
well  to  remove  objections.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  add  a  proviso  to  cover  any  change 
in  the  Federal  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  in  supporting  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr. 
Green,)  I  am  not  governed  by  any  threat,  or  the  fear  of  the  rod  held  in  terrorem  over 
my  head,  by  any  gentleman,  however  eminently  distinguished.  ^  am  actuated  by  a 
regard  to  the  prmciples  which  have  hitherto,  and  will  hereafter  continue  to  guide  mv 
public  conduct.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  on  this  floor,  several  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  formerly  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  who  can  attest,  1  believe  1  may 
safely  say,  the  firmness  and  decision  at  least,  with  which  I  recorded  my  vote  by  the 
side  of  their's  in  maintenance,  as  we  thought,  of  the  violated  "  rights"  of  the  "  States." 
And  Sir,  be  assured,  that  in  any  question,  as  between  the  United  States,  and  the  land 
of  my  nativity,  "  if  I  do  not  put  my  foot  as  far  as  who  goes  farthest,"  1  am  most  e^re- 
giously  mistaken.  I  have  seen  with  regret,  in  the  progress  of  our  session,  various 
propositions  made  with  a  design  to  introduce  into  our  organic  law,  several  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  one  of  tlie  very  last  Constitutions  which 
I  would  select,  as  a  model  fit  for  our  imitation.  The  support,  tlierelbre,  which  I  owe 
lo  this  proposition,  is  the  result  of  the  conscientious  convictions  of  my  own  judgment. 
I  am  gratified  by  the  opportunity  now  aftbrded,  to  place  the  question  involved  in  this 
proposition,  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  a  result  which  1  anticipate  from  engraft- 
ing it  into  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  said  "  that  a  gentle  hand  leads  an  elephant 
by  a  hair  j"  1  too,  may  be  led,  Sir,  but  I  must  be  pardoned  for  disclaiming  the  idea  of 
being  dragooned  into  measures.  The  position  1  occupy  in  relation  to  the  parties  by 
which  this  House  has  been  divided — the  support  I  have  conscientiously  mven  to  tlie 
**  White  Basis" — one  which  had,  in  my  opinion,  no  connection  witli  the  matter  in 
hand — a  question,  which  has  not  been,  nor  never  will  be  "  sunk,"  till  the  heart  of  man 
becomes  obdurate  from  corruption,  and  until  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  extinguished  \n  this 
land— all  these  considerations  unite  to  render  it  a  duty  to  myself,  without  tiie  slightest 
intention  to  use  language  offensive  to  any  other  gentleman,  to  make  this  explanation 
of  my  motives. 

The  question  was  now  taken,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 
jjyw— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President^  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mandiall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Mason  of  Southamp- 
ton, Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable, 
Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Koane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour 
of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prenlis,  Grigsby, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly, 
Upshur  and  Perrin— GO.  . 

JVbw— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwm,  Smith,  Miller, 
Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  I'owell,  Griggs,  Mason  of 
Frederick,  P 
Washington 
mers.  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  i 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Green  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Chapman  moved  to  amend  the  twenty-sixth  section  by  adding  as  follows: 
"  Provided  the  said  Judges  continue  to  hold  such  Courts,  and  perform  such  duties 
as  shall  be  assigned  them  by  law ;  but  if  any  Judge  shall  fail  to  hold  any  such  Court, 
or  perform  such  duties,  except  from  sickness  or  other  cause  bevond  his  controul,  a  de- 
duction may  be  made  from  his  salary.  And  such  deduction  shall  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  his  whole  salaiy,  that  the  services  unperformed  would  bear  to  the  whole 
services  required  to  be  performed,  and  the  Legislature  shaU  make  provision  by  law  to 
isoertain  the  amount  of  the  deduction  proper  to  be  made  in  any  such  case. 


Mlercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Unggs,  Mason  ox 
k,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M  Millan,  Canipbell  of 
:ton,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
e,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke  and  Wilson— 35. 
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feeU^  which  l'h.TO  toward,  the  Jud|«..  fo  & fr^^  -^J^^^^  ^h-„h  I«*«*'i^» 
impXit  department  of  our  govermnent.  It »  «^  "^I"  ^^^  rf  j^  cnftj-  U  » 
wS  from  thVviolence  of  the  eteong,  the  '""E  ?^^^  „„  properties,  and  oat  i«jt 
^W.  department  which  P'°J««»»^l2  ?f  'thre^y^S^ent.  1  «>»"  no^  therefore,  * 
tetJon."  Againat  mich  a  d.p^toent  JJ^^^no^emb^r  of  the  Co»'"S«jJ: 
tertun  unjiiat  prejodicea.  I  »•"«'*  „.jL1b  indeDendent,  that  they  cooW  not  by 
^d  moie  wSungly  Be.  t^e  Jndge.  ^f^ed  tCerve' from  theVth  of  «*- 

St  Jbt  to  the  p«.ple  th^^thejr '^  -*S.*SSo^^^^SS2^  -^^ 
wUW  to  provide  them  ample  ^"•"•fJ^.Y^.e  duties  aasigned  to  them-  radmit 
^^.ntinlan.^  in  office,  P~?<f^^«/„IltS  e»eJ?a^^  «"•  I»  -?^~S 
the  labourer  ie  worthy  of  hu  hire,  «>"' L^^^^^'STfor  WWch  hia  salary  wa.  mteaded 
where  a  Judge  diould  neglect  to  P'F'^  ^/'j^  ^^e  Arealaiy,  and  leave  the  b»B- 
Z  pay  him.  fthink  it  would  bV^J'^'S^^^^,^  eSSi,  he«d_m;|d»,  ^ 
nek  of  the  people  undone.  \.^'^„"^i_'Kt  they  would  receive  the  peorie  .  nw- 
plaint  against  tlie  Judffee  »»  ^tPf^^Pl^XesT  iat  they  would  receive  tW  «ah- 
ney  aninegleot  to  P«rf°"«  «^«  P^fA"  o^otVh^  amendment  1  have  offewAwJ 
ri<l  whether  they  f  rf°7.^«",''"Xnever  a  Judge  is  dBigent  and  will  pe.^ 
go  to  prevent  th»  s^te  of J^-  ^^~"f  ISe  Con^lution  would  have  no  op«*bon 
Sis  duties  as  far  u  he  is  »We,  tlus  ^"««  °'  J^^j  rfon„  the  service-  expected  6om 
on  him.    All  that  1  would  ask  is,  that  ne  •°°^^  ^j  „d  not  perform  ai*- 

him,  and  then  receive  his  money,  but  ""^  ^°  ^'^i';?  J^  If  /judge  sbinW  be  sick 
vicei  therefor,  which  would  be  'Vhl.^onS^I  to  M?^m  the  dutke  Wfluired  of  Ato. 
uid  unable  from  any  cause  beyo"*  •»■«  °°"X*f  Ku  sXr;  birt  if,Jodge  should 
the  propowid  amenimentstill  allows  ^  *° j^i™^"^  " H*^ «*  ^  "^^  **•**" 
ri«,^n  S»  morning  and  the  :»«»I»'«V^«"K,t'!!^t  "  d  if  Tn^same  day  tundted. 
mine  that  the  weather  is  rather  too  bad  »» '"™  °°'' X  jad«to  hoW  ti.  eooiW-I 
Aould  be  attending  at  the  «»«;^^"''JhTreZh"Jo^  a  d^uction  boa.^^^ 
should  say  under  these  c'«»»»»«"'^»' V**"  °"«"  ™i.ter-cour»e  a  BttJe  up,  vrluek  by 
Or  if  a  Jidge  was  to  start  to  coort,  and  «?«"  *?  *  7^/ "^Xtoavelling  &ht  or  ten 

fonned  of  five  Judges,  three  of  whom  may  forai  a  ^^"'Vy;*  ?^J^  ^tteJ^ 
one  of  these  Judgea  was  to  remain  at  home,  when  it  ^'f /^J^^Jf^*' "T^  deiJend- 

divided.     What  is  the  consequence?    Jhat  boUi  judments  of  the  J^™^^ 
■tend  ^rmed.  although  the  decisions  of  the  Inferior  Courts  were  ^JF^Jt/^^^ 
SSn  to^Sother.     if  examining  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  ^^ 
I  have  frequenUy  observed,  that  where  causes  of  much  »mP<>^^/*tJ^^^iOjei 
there  would  be  a  note  by  the  Reporter  that  such  a  Judge  was  ^^^^^^^^^ 
?ud^  w^ab^^^^^  and  LmeUm^  it  is  stated  that  the  Judcj  is  absent  ^^^^^ 
ion  diatiniruishing  >t  from  the  other  case  where  it  would  r*™>.,^"  f  ^^JtSJ 
fi^m  i:^e^ition     There  is  something  wrong  in  this;  the  fault  is  V^^J^J^^ 
^Se  adS^tion  of  the  law,  and  lefit  proceed  from  7^^*;^"^  l^^T^ 
«1a  ftm\  the  evil  of  the  irreat  delay  in  decwfing  causes  m  the  Court  of  Appe«»,  mu 
S^We^e^rrec^^^  fught  to  be  appUed.    I  think  if  we  advert  to  what  h- tto^ 
SS^  n  o^  General  Court,  the  propVlety  of  the  nrovisions  I  have  P^^P^«^^^ 
Si  more  ?^ifest.    The  General  Courtis  reouire^  to  meet  twice  a  year  in  B«*^ 
to  h"ld  aXttr  the  trial  of  CommonweSi's  busine^imd  to  det^^ 
^  Uw  adioumed  from  the  Superior  Court*  fbr  novelty  and  difficulty,  and  ceroj 
l^^piSo'^Uie  Superior  C^^^^  !!?.^^ '^^1  G:&^1^ 

nal  cas^,  the  prisoner  remains  in  jail  until  the  decision  of  the  ?*";~  ^^fSl  J,2« 
fled  to^e  S,n>erior  Court  of  Law :  the  Uw  requires  that  •J£2!"5«''w^rf  1  taS 
shall  be  present  to  decide  a  law  pointm  a  cnroinal  case,  ^J^^^^^^^^^^T^ 
being  may  depend  on  the  decision.    We  know, that  inUie  G«i«rfCWj^^ 
quently  oScui?ed  that  a  majority  of  the  JudgM  have  fldled  to  att«i4  th»  e<wt  -w 
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miired  by  law  \  in  such  a  case,  the  pffeoner  whose  case  is  adjourned  to  the  General 
Court,  must  lie  in  jail  until  it  may  be  convenient  for  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Oeneral  Court  to  attend  and  decide  the  case  adjourned  for  their  decision.    I  think  it 
Has  seldom,  perhaps  it  never  has  happened,  that  a  majority  of  the  Judges  have  been 
sick  at  tlie  same  time,  and  unable  to  attend  the  General  Court  from  that  cause.    Tet, 
Mr.  President,  you  know  cases  have  happened,  that  in  consequence  of  a  majority  oi 
the  JudjQres  of  the  General  Court  having  lailed  to  attend,  prisoners  have  been  confined 
in  jail  from  term  to  term  without  a  trSl :  you  know  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  Kee- 
'wood,  who  was  indicted  for  tlie  murder  of  his  wife.    The  case  was  adjourned  to  the 
0«nera]  Court,  as  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law,  where  the  indictment  was 
found  against  him,  had  omitted  to  make  any  entry  on  the  record  of  the  finding  such 
indictment,  which  omission  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Judge  until  afler  the 
adjournment  of  the  court.     The  case  was  afterwards  adjourned  to  the   General 
Court,  to  decide  whether  an  indictment  had  been  found  against  him  for  murder, 
as  no  entry  appeared  on  the  record.     A  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Greneral  Court 
failed  to  attend  at  the  first  term — at  the  next  term  the  case  was  continued,  and  ulti- 
mately the  General  Court  decided  that  no  indictment  had  been  found  against  him ; 
and  at  about  the  expiration  of  three  years  confinement  in  jail,  he  was  discharged,  it 
being  decided  that  as  he  had  been  confined  until  the  third  term  of  the  court  had 
passed,  that  he  could  not  be  indicted  afterwards,  and  the  murderer  of  his  wife  esca- 
ped the  punishment  due  to  his  crime.     I  think  the  amendment  proposed  would  be 
w^ell  adapted  to  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned.    If  ^e  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Judges  of  the  General  Court  to  attend  and  hold  the  court,  I  ask  if  it  would  be  right 
for  piem  to  draw  their  whole  salary,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  performed  all  the 
duties  assigned  them  by  law? 

Again;  f  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  whenever  this  Constitution  shall  go  into 
operation,  that  there  will  be  some  change  in  the  Circuit  Courts.  They  will  probably 
be  given  chcncerv  as  well  as  common  &w  jurisdiction,  and,  perhaps,  two  assigned  to 
a  circuit  I  would  wish  to  see  such  a  provision  in  the  Constitution,  as  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  tlie  Judges  from  making  arrangements  between  themselves 
Uiat  you  shall  attend  that  court,  and  I  will  attend  this.  I  have  seen  something  of 
this,  when  the  old  District  Courts  were  in  operation.  Two  Judges  would  be  directed 
to  attend  several  District  Courts — for  instance,  at  Washington,  the  Sweet  Springs, 
and  perhaps  some  other  places.  It  frequently  happened  that  both  the  Judges  would 
attend  at  the  Washington  District  Court,  from  thence  they  were  to  come  to  the 
Sweet  Springs ;  but  unless  a  prisoner  should  be  there,  which  required  the  presence 
of  the  two  Judge^to  try  him,  it  frequently  occurred  that  the  court  at  the  Sweet 


Springs  would  be  nolden  bv-one  Judge  only,  the  other  Judge  at  that  time,  being  on 
his  way  home,  or,  perhaps,  by  agreement  to  attend  at  some  other  court,  which  ought 
to  have  been  holden  by  two  Judges.  I  well  recollect  that  when  I  applied  for  license 
to  practice  law,  I  attended  at  the  Sweet  Springs  District  Court:  I  found  only  one 
Judge  there,  and  was  informed  that  the  other  was  on  his  way  home.  After  being  ex- 
amined by  tlie  Judge  at  the  Sweet  Springs,  I  then  pursued  after  the  other  Judge,  and 
overtook  him  before  he  got  home,  and  was  examined  by  him.  Cases  of  this  kind 
have  induced  me  to  think,  that  such  a  provision  as  I  have  proposed,  ought  to  be  en- 
grafted in  the  Constitution  ;  and  then  the  Judges  themselves  would  feel  it  their  in- 
terest to  attend  diligently  to  all  their  courts,  to  prevent  a  reduction  from  their  sala- 
ries. How,  Sir,  b  this  provision  to  operate  ?  Not  to  the  iniury  of  a  diligent  and 
faithful  Judge,  for  he  would  always  draw  his  full  salary.  Sucn  a  provision  as  I  now 
propose,  if  it  had  been  in  the  old  Constitution,  I  know,  would  have  had  no  effect  on 
the  Y«ry  diligent  Judge,  who  presides  over  the  circuit  in  which  I  live.  That  Judge 
(I  mean  Judge  Allen,)  has  presided  in  that  Qircuit  for  eighteen  years.  Three  of  the 
courts  in  his  circuit  I  have  regularly  attended — and.  Sir,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen 
veara  he  has  never  missed  a  single  court.  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  not  only  attendeaoonrt, 
but  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  would  go  on  the  bench,  and  never  leave  it  until  4 
ia  the  evening,  unless  the  business  set  for  the  day  was  got  through  before  that  hour. 
Indeed,  Sir,  I  have  frequently  known  that  Judge  to  take  his  seat  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
rooming,  and  remain  on  the  bench  until  9  o'clock  at  night,  without  any  intermission 
or  recess  of  the  court.  For  such  a  Judge  as  this,  the  amendment  proposed  holds  out 
BO  terrors.  .      .       ,         ,  ^      t  i. 

I  have  also  attended  two  of  the  courts  of  an  adjoming  circmt,  where  Judge  John- 
ston presides.  Wythe,  one  of  the  counties,  I  have  attended  for  eighteen  years— 
Grayson,  not  so  long.  But,  during  the  time  I  have  attended  those  courts,  that  Judge 
has  never  failed  to  hold  his  courts,  except  last  spring,  in  the  county  of  Grayson. 
The  Judge  had  come  on  to  Wythe  court,  where  ne  had  m  violent  attack  of  disease, 
and  was  unable  to  get  to  Grayson  court.  Consequently,  on  him,  the  amendment 
pTMKMed  would  have  no  effect. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  to  be  ascArtained,  whether  a  Judge  ha«  uikd  im- 
properly to  attend  his  ooorts  ?    I  reply,  thtt  I  hare  no  doubt  but  the  wifldoni  of  the 
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Lflgiflatore  can  preaeribe  the  mode  in  which  that  fact  can  b< 
But,  I  do  not  thmk  the  task  would  be  a  difficult  one.  I  woi 
the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  to  certify  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Acmnts, 


that  the  Judge  had  tidied  to  attend  his  court  The  Clerk  should  certify  the  same  bet 
to  hla  County  Court.  And  if  the  Judge,  by  his  own  affidavit,  or  the  affidaTite  rf 
others,  could  shew  to  the  County  Court,  tliat  he  was  prevented  by  nckneas,  or  oOxc 
cause  beyond  bis  controul,  from  attending  his  court,  the  County  Court  should  certify 
that  fsct  to  the  Auditor ;  in  which  case,  no  deduction  should  be  made  from  bis  sakry. 
But,  if  the  County  Court  should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Judge  had  fiuled  to  aiaev 
good  cause  for  failmg  to  attend  bis  court,  they  should  certify  that  fact  to  the  Auditor, 
and  a  deduction  should  be  made  in  such  case.  A  similar  mode  might  be  adopted^  is 
it  respects  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Legislature,  directing  that  tri- 
bunal, should  make  the  necessary  enquiry  into  the  failure  of  the  Judge  to  attend  hii 
court. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed,  that  the  Judges  should  be  paid  according  to  the  serrieea 
they  perform,  is  not  without  an  example.  Some  of  our  sister  Sutee  have  adopted  a 
similar  principle.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Judges  receive 
a  certain  sum  for  each  court  they  may  hold ;  but,  if  they  6ul  to  hold  a  cooxt,  a  de- 
duction is  made  from  their  pay  for  such  failure.  It  may  be  said,  there  is  a  provision 
now  in  the  Constitution,  authorising  Uie  Legislature,  two-thirds  of  both  Hooaes  pie- 
sent  concurring  therein,  to  remove  a  Judge  for  a  failure  to  do  his  du^,  or  ibr  ne- 
glecting to  dome  business  assigned  to  him,  or  for  any  other  cause.  I  think  it  seldoa 
or  ever  would  happen,  that  a  Judge  would  be  removed  for  these  omissions  to  peHbnn 
his  duty  that  I  have  mentioned.  It  must  be  a  very  glaring  act  of  impropriety  in  a 
Judge  that  would  induce  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature  to  turn  him  out  of  office.  It 
would  be  a  very  painful  duty  fbr  any  Legislature  to  perform.  We  know  what  a^a- 
pathy  and  commiseration  would  be  excited  in  favour  of  a  Judge  wiio  bmd  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  life-time  in  the  public  service.  Such  would  be  the  sj-tapmihjr  mod 
commiseration,  that  the  Legislature  would  always  be  inchned  to  overlook  small  &i- 
lures,  rather  than  disgrace  a  Judge  by  removing  him  from  office.  I  ibeielbre  think, 
that  the  clause  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  authorising  two-thirds  of  the  l^e- 
gislature  to  remove  a  Judge,  would  not  have  the  desired  effixst,  and  accompliih  the 
end  I  have  in  view.  The  principle  I  contend  for,  is  a  principle  of  immutable  iustice, 
that  no  man  shall  receive  something  for  nothing ;  that  no  man  shall  receive  ms  pay 
without  performing  the  services  for  which  the  pay  was  to  be  ffiven,  if  in  his  powts 
to  perform  them.  This  would  be  doing  justice  to  the  people  and  justice  to  the  Jodge. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  delayed  offering  this  amendment,  with  a  hope,  that  aome 
other  gentleman  of  this  Convention,  much  abler  tlian  myself,  and  who  wouM  be  much 
better  calculated  to  do  iusUce  to  this  important  subject  than  I  am,  would  luive  offi»red 
a  similar  proposition ;  but  no  gentleman  having  done  so,  I  felt  myself  constratne^i, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  submit  this 'proposition  of  amendment.  I  am  aware,  thai 
many  gentlemen  differ  Irom  me  in  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  believing  the  ptin- 
ciple  correct,  I  am  willing  that  the  world  shall  know  my  vote  on  this  subject.  I  naB, 
therefore,  ask  for  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  gentlemen  need  not  be  alarmed :  they  would  have  no  Judges  to 
remove  afler  this  day  :  he  meant  Judges j  not  men  filling  Judicial  stations. 
The  question  was  now  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  and  decided  as  follows : 
<^yes — Messrs.  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Waahington,  Byara,  Chapman, 
Oglesby,  Campbell  of  Bedford  and  Cabell — 8. 

JVoe^—Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chem- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Ridunood,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  BaMarin,  JohluoI^ 
M'Coy ,  Moore,  Beirne,  SmiUi,  Miller^ Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton, TTei:vant,  Cki- 
borne,  Urauhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard, 
Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of 
Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Canine,  Morris. 
Garnett,  Cloyd,  Mathews,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Taaewefl, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Plea- 
sants, Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Up- 
ahur  and  Perrin — 87.  . 

So  Mr.  Chapman *s  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  to  add  the  following  as  a  separate  article : 
"  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  exiating  Govenimeat, 
80  soon  as  all  the  returns  required  by  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of  the  Gensral 
Assembly,  entitled,  "  an  act  to  organize  a  Convention,"  shall  have  been  made,  if  ii 
shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given  is  for  ratifying  this  amended  Co«- 
■tittttion,  forthwith  to  make  proclamation  of  8ie  fact.  -««iwhi  v«- 
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"  II.  And  it  shall  moreover  be  the  duty  of  the  Ezecutiye  Department,  in  and  by 
fuch  proclamation,  to  command  the  sbehfls  and  other  officers,  directed  by  law  to  hold 
and  superintend  elections,  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  failing  to  obey  such 

command,  to  open  polls  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs^  and 
in  tlie  election  districts  established  by  law  in  tlieir  respective  counties,  on  the 

,  for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  or  Delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
represent  the  counties,  towns,  boroughs  and  districts,  respectively  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  third  article  of  this  Constitution,  and  of  a  Senator  to  represent  each 
of  the  Senatorial  districts  described  in  the  fourth  article. 

"III.  So  soon  as  the  said  election  of  Delegates  and  Senators  shall  have  been  made, 
the  previously  existing  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  elected  under  the  old  Con* 
stitution,  shall  cease  to  have  legal  and  constitutional  existence. 

'*  IV.  Should  any  of  tlie  contingencies  herein  before  mentioned,  render  it  necessary 
or  proper  to  convene  a  General  Assembly,  afler  such  election  shall  have  been  made, 
and  before  the  time  herein  af\er  appointed  for  the  first  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  the  new  General  Assembly 
shall  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Department  holding  its  power  and  authority  under 
the  old  Constitution. 

'*  V.  The  first  regular  General  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  shall 
convene  and  assemble  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the 

"  VI.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Executive  Department  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution, shall  cease  and  determine,  and  those  of  the  Executive  Department  under  the 
new  Constitution,  shall  commence  as  soon  as  may  be  afler  the  commencement  of  the 
first  regular  session  of  tlie  General  Assembly  elected  under  the  new  Constitution. 

"  Vn.  All  officers,  whether  civil  or  miUtary,  holding  their  offices  under  the  old 
Constitution,  whose  cases  are  not  herein  provided  for,  shall  continue  to  hold  their 
offices  under  the  new  Constitution,  by  the  same  tenure,  and  for  the  same  time,  as 
noder  the  old  Constitution. 

"  VIII.  AH  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  existing  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  con- 
tinue with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  heretofore,  until  the  said  courts  shall  have  been 
modified  or  abolished,  or  the  jurisdiction  thereof  modified  or  taken  away,  by  an  act  or 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  made  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  herein  be- 
fore provided." 

lie  added  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  a  doubt,  whether  the  Convention  had  a  right  to  provide  a 
different  mode  for  carrying  the  Constitution  into  effect,  than  that  appointed  by  law  ; 
and  also,  if  they  had,  whether  it  ouffht  to  be  left  to  the  Executive,  rather  than  to  the 
Legislature,  to  surrender  up  the  old  Government  to  the  new.  That  these  questions 
might  be  considered,  he  moved  an  adjournment,  but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  re- 
quest of 

Mr.  Coalter,  who  suggested  a  difficulty  in  cose  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted 
by  a  single  vote,  and  that  vote  be  disputed,  to  whom  was  the  question  to  be  referred  ? 
To  freeholders  ?  To  house-keepers  ?  He  asked  if  the  Convention  had  not  power  to 
require  a  given  majority,  in  order  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ?  He  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  leave  it  to  a  bare  majority  of  one. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  renewed  his  motion,  and  the  House  adjourned  to  II  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 


V^^EDNESDAY,  January  13, 1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  question  lyin^  over  from  yesterday,  was  on  striking  out  the  thirty-first  article  of 
the  draughted  Constitution,  which  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  XXXI.  The  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  shall  remain  as  at  pre- 
sent organized,  and  the  Governor  and  Pnvy  Councillors  shall  continue  in  office  until 
a  Governor,  elected  under  this  Constitution,  shall  come  into  office :  and  all  other  per- 
sons in  office  when  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise 
expressly  directed,  shall  continue  in  office  till  successors  shall  be  ap|>ointed,  or  the  law 
shall  otherwise  provide  :  and  all  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  existmff,  shall  continue 
with  their  present  jurisdiction,  until  and  except  so  far  as  the  Judiciiu  system  may  or 
shall  be  hereafter  otherwise  organized  by  the  Legislature." 

And  on  appendinff  to  the  Constitution  the  following  article : 

"  II.  And  It  shall  moreover  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department,  in  and  by 
such  proclamation,  to  command  the  sheriffs  and  other  officers,  directed  by  law  to  hold 
and  superintend  elections,  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  filing  to  obey  snch 
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CQnmiaiid,  to  open  poUa  ia  theit  respective  cowitiet,  cities,  towoB  wad  bsnq^i^  and 
in  the  election  districts  established  b^  law  in  their  respeotiye  coontiM,  on  ^ 

,  for  the  "        '  *-  .       - 

present  the  connties, 
scribed  in  the  third  art 
the  Senatonal  districts  described  in  the  fourth  article." 

The  question  being  on  filling  the  blanks  in  this  article,  Mr.  Cooke  mared  to  fill  ths 
first  blank,  relating  to  the  fine  of  the  sherifi;  with  **  $5,000.'* 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed  to  fiU  it  with  "  $  1,000." 

Mr.  Scott  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  Convention  to  pas  any  final 
law.  The  act  of  Assembly  under  which  they  were  acting,  g«ve  them  no  saeh  atfthe- 
rity ;  and  as  he  understood  it,  this  clause  was  to  operate  before  any  final  action  of  the 
people  on  the  Constitution.    If  so,  they  certainly  had  no  authori^  to  inflk:!  any  fine. 

Mr.  Cooke  explained.  The  fine  was  not  to  be  exacted  until  after  the  people  alioaU 
have  accepted  toe  Constitution — and  their  act  would  give  validi^  to  the  proviMia, 
let  it  exact  what  it  might 

Mr.  Scott  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke  was  •greed  te~ 
Ayes  50. 

So  the  first  blank  was  filled  with  <«  $5,000." 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  to  fill  the  second  blank  with  these  words :  '*  the  fint  Moo- 
day  in  November  of  the  present  year." 

A  desultory  debate  arose  on  this  motion,  in  which  Messrs.  Bayly,  Claytor,  Stanard, 
V enable,  Ruidolph  and  Scott  took  part.  Mr.  Cooke's  motion  was  loot,  and  afier  so- 
veral  other  periods  were  proposed,  the  blank  was  finally  agreed  to  be  filled  with  "  the 
respective  court  days  in  tiie  month  of  November." 

[Mr.  Randolph's  argument  for  preferring  November  to  October,  was,  that  it  was 
the  feast  of  new  corn-HsiIl  were  then  in  Uie  enjojmient  of  plenty — and  a  mail  Air 
more  independent  and  more  respectable  who  had  com  in  his  cri2i,  than  a  mmn  wte 
had  com  to  buy.] 

The  third  blank  was  filled,  on  Mr.  Cooke's  motion,  with  **  the  finll&onday  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1831." 

The  question  then  recurred  on  agreeing  to  the  article  as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  Wilson  requested,  that  the  question  might  be  divided,  and  put  aepantely  on 
the  several  clauses  of  Mr.  Cooke's  proposition.  seriaUm, 

The  question  was  accordingly  first  propounded  on  the  first  clause  as  amended. 

Mr.  Criles  enquired  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  mover,  that  the  election  shooU 
be  held  and  completed  on  the  first  day  ?  If  not,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  existii^ 
law  under  the  present  Constitution. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied,  that  all  laws  which  the  new  Constitution  did  not  supenede, 
would,  of  course,  remain  in  full  force,  and  that  law  among  the  rest  The  abedff 
would  hold  the  elections  just  as  he  did  at  present 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  details  of  the  propositioa,  if  the 
House  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  carrying  the  Con- 
stitution into  efiect,  and  to  confer  the  duty  on  the  Executive  instead  of  on  the  L^is- 
lature.  He  was,  however,  strongly  under  the  impression  that  it  was  neither  necessary 
nor  proper  for  the  Convention  to  moke  any  provision  on  the  subject.  The  act  of  the 
Assembly  was  the  charter  of  all  their  rights  as  a  Convention.  It  contemplated,  moet 
clearly,  ue  conferring  on  them  no  other  power  than  to  prepare  amendments  to  the 
old  Constitution,  or  a  new  Constitution  in  lieu  of  it  That  was  the  whole  extent  of 
their  authoritv.  When  that  duty  had  been  performed,  the  same  act  declarod  iliow  their 
work  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  how  it  shpuld  be  ratified.  If  he  was 
correct  in  that  view,  the  whole  of  the  present  article  was  a  woik  of  sopererogaticoi 
entirely.  ^Mr.  J.  here  quoted  the  act  at  large.)  "To  him  it  appeared  that  tliAt  act 
prescribed  m  the  first  place  the  duty  of  the  Convention,  then  the  manner  in  wluch 
the  new  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  next  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  to  receive  its  ratification  if  they  should  approve  it.  There  was  nothing  left  fo 
them  to  do  on  the  latter  part  of  the  subject  They  had  no  authority  to  repeal  any 
part  of  the  old  Constitution. 

But  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  asked  whether  the  provisions  in  the  act  were  not  am- 
ple, and  whether  they  were  not  preferable  to  those  in  the  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Frederick  ?  The  difference  between  the  two,  was,  that  aocordinf  to  the  one 
the  Legislature  was  to  prescribe  the  details  for  the  first  election,  while  b^  the  other  the 
Convention  were  to  dispose  of  those  details,  and  were  to  dispense  with  conTening 
any  extra  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  all.  The  saving  of  that  expense  was  certainly 
pur  object,  if  the  same  ends  oould  as  well  be  attained  without  it ;  but  that  was  a  smaU 
Item.  Was  it  not  more  fit  and  proper  that  the  Lesislatare  should  be  convened?  *»• 
act  manifestly  intended  to  suboiit  to  the  existing  Government  as  now  organized  the 
^;^'^  ^l>«ther  the  act  of  that  Government  had  been  answered  or  no  by  the  mMsa 
u  naa  prescnbed.     The  Legislators  certainly  proposed  that  the  decision  of  that  qocs- 
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tion  riKmld  be  rabmitted  to  themielirefl  and  not  to  the  Execntite  Demtttment  •  nnA  if 
BO  this  amendment  went  to  make  a  substantial  change  in  the  cou^KSed'  Tifel 
were  refemng  the  question  to  a  body  possessed  of  no  powers  to  Hend^rp^rsons  and 
rapers,  and  having  no  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  C  .nsKon  had 

k!^^?"^*^  ^  "^^  P^^P**  ""'  "2^-  ^^  ^^"^^  °°^  «"bmit  any  question  of  Huch  a 
^mracter  to  sucli  a  department  of  Government.  The  soJemnily  of  a  Legislative  act 
^«!!?*"r^,!f  '*!;'^*''u^.  pronounce  on  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  had^een  dulv 
nUified  should  a  doubt  be  started.  Should  it  be  affirmed,  that  in  some^  of  S^S 
SSSa^f  ^'nT*"**'^^^  acceptance  of  the  new  ConstituUon  had  been  iubmitted  tS 
&^^f  I^oi^  deecriptions  that  chose  to  voto,  and  not  to  the  qualified  voters  merely^ 
^W'w^T  r"^**  ?*?  ^^/  necessary  power  to  enquire  into  the  matter-to  obuli 
proof,  and  defimtively  to  decide  on  matters  of  fact,  connected  with  the  question 
oilZl^  ♦  supposed,  that  under  that  provision  of  the  act,  which  empoweni  the 
S^I!S  K  **;  <^"^«°?  ^f  Legislature,  on  ascertaining  that  the  ConstituUoVhad  been 

hoSS^^  J  i^*  ^^^'  ^"^  '^"^'i*"''  "^^  ^^''''^^^-  ^"*»  *'«  ^^'>^S^^  otherwise.  Some- 
^y  must  have  been  appointed  to  convene  the  Legislature,  and  in  so  doin^,  the 
Wveraor  acted  of  course  on  mere  pHma  facie  evidence,  on  which  he  was  to  convene 
^J^^'  Z^^^i  constituted  the  grand  (ribunal  of  the  nation.  They  alone  could 
t?i^  ♦^  ~^*?  *"  *^*V"*«^  P»nt»  «Sat  might  arise.  He  thought  it  infinitely  better  to 
wave  tne  matter  as  the  act  had  provided,  since  there  might  be  great  doubt  as  to  the 

M  ^%.     ""^  decision  of  tlie  Convention  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied  :  The  first  question  for  the  Convention  to  setUe  was,  whether  it 

r»^lf  £f1^  ^  ^^  *^i!  *'*'"';??  *"*  P'^P^.'^^J  •'  9"  that  question,  he  presumed  there 
coiUd  be  htUe  doubt.  It  would  save,  entirely,  tiie  whole  expense  of  an  extra  session 
ot  tne  Le^ature  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  members.  No  man  who 
waa  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  Virginia,  who  was  aware  of  the 
loudness  which  existed  for  talking  a  great  deal  before  much  was  done,  and  knew  the 
moaus  operandi  usual  m  the  Legislature,  could  believe  tha  this  extra  session  would  oc- 
cupy Jess  than  at  least  thirty  days ;  and  that  must  cause  an  expense  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  at  least  $30,000.  To  save  Uiis  money,  was  in  itself  confessedly  expedient. 
ISut  if  the  Convention  had  no  right  or  authority  to  prescribe  such  an  arrangement, 
then,  no  matter  how  expedient  it  might  be,  they,  of  course,  would  not  do  it. 

But  he  maintained  that  they  had  the  right.  The  first  act  of  Assembly  to  which  he 
referred  m  support  of  tiiis  position  was,  ftat  of  31st  January,  1628,  which  declared 
How  the  sense  of  the  people  should  be  taken  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding  a  Con- 
vention. By  that  act  it  was  declared  that  the  Governor  was  to  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture what  was  the  people's  decision.  The  sense  of  the  people  was  accordingly  taken, 
and  it  was  found  tJiat  there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  calling  a  Convention.  The 
Legislature  Uien  enacted  a  law  assembling  Uie  Convention,  and  defining  to  some  ex- 
tent the  powers  it  was  to  possess.  He  admitted  this.  But  still  he  contended  that  the 
members  of  that  Convention,  as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  recommend  to  the  people  a  departure  from  that  act.  The  terms 
of  the  law  were  not  so  narrow  as  to  preclude  them  from  considering  what  was  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  the  new  Constitution,  if  adopted,  into  effect.  They  might  in- 
sert in  the  instrument  they  reported  to  the  people,  what  they  intended  to  recommend 
as  permanent  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  they  might  also  recommend  to  the  peo- 
ple to  adopt  a  less  expensive  mode  of  carrying  ito  provisions  into  effect.  He  admitted, 
that  they  had  no  right  themselves  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly 
under  which  they  acted.  They  could  act  with  no  authority  in  any  ihingprevious  to 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  by  tiie  people.  But  the  twenty-first  section  of 
that  act  referred  to  what  was  to  be  done  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
the  question  was,  whetiier  it  was  not  competent  to  the  Convention  to  recommend  to 
the  people  to  modify  an  act  passed  by  a  few  6f  their  own  servants,  by  the  old  Legisla- 
ture ?  That  was  the  question. 

But  it  was  contended  by  the  genUeman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  that  it  had 
been  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  question  whether  a  majority 
of  the  people  ratified  the  Constitution  or  no,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
and  not  to  the  Executive.  He  could  not  see  in  Uie  act  any  thing  like  Uiat.  The  act 
said  that  the  Executive  was  to  examine  that  question,  and  when  he  found  that  the 
Constitution  was  accepted,  he  was  to  convene  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
carry  the  Constitution  into  effect.  The  returns  of  the  votes  were  to  be  made  by 
sworn  officers :  and  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  sworn  Executive — persons  holding 
a  high  and  important  trust,  and  so  entrusted,  owing  to  theur  claims  to  confidence  in 
the  comnuinity. 

The  act  assigned  it  to  such  citizens  to  examine  into  the  question  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  if  from  that  examination  it  should  appear — appear  to  whom? 
To  the  Executive  P  that  a  majority  had  accepted  the  Constitution,  then  the  Executive 
was  to  convene  the  Legblature :  to  do  what  f  To  examine  the  same  question  again  ? 
No,  but  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect.    The  extra  Legislature  thua  convened, 
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had  no  powtr  to  do  iny  thing  whatever,  hot  that :  they  we»e  CTlled  ^J^^p^ 
ftitatioiTinto  effect :  tfiat  they  were  to  do,  and  tl»l,*>»5^- .  ^^.^^^'^^tT^^ 
genUeman  from  AugusU,  waa  borne  out  by  the  words  o€  the  act.     Thm  lampvmt^ 


the  Executive  and  the  Executive  alone,  the  power  of  detennininff  whetlMr  a  mtfa 
of  the  people  had  voted  for  the  Conetitution.  They  were  to  lodge :  and  aa  aon 
they  had  determined,  the  act  commanded  them  to  convene  the  Legiaialove  to  ewy 
the  instrument  into  -operaUon.  The  Legialature  wa»  not  made  a  Court  of  ^Sf?"^?*; 
aee  whether  the  determination  of  the  Executive  had  been  right  or  wrong,  xp^  M 
no  right  to  interfere,  till  the  question  of  ratification  had  been  deterainod.  And  *• 
moment  it  was  duly  certified  that  the  people  had  ratified  the  new  CongtitdliOtt,  bam 
that  moment  it  became  permanent— it  rode  over  the  nineteenth  section  and  all  otter 
sections  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  became  the  supreme  kw  of  the  land-  Mr. 
Cooke  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope,  that  this  mode  of  carrying  tha  Consrtitiit 
into  effect,  and  saving  an  expense  of  f  3Q,000,  and  aU  the  time  and  trouble  of  an  ex 
session  of  the  Legli»lature,  would  be  approved  by  the  Convention  and  by  tbon 
commended  to  the  people.  «,     ,      , 

Mr.  Powell  said,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  doubt  and  of  difficulty  how  &r  the  i 
tion  bad  power  to  enact  such  a  provision  as  was  now  proposed  to  tbem.  To  < 
the  diificultv,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  expense,  he  would  sobmii  an  amen 
the  effect  ot  which  would  be  to  present  to  the  Assembly  now  in  acaaiona  eofy  of  tibe 
Constitution,  with  a  request  that  the  Assembly  would  provide  for  carrying  it  tnlo  c^ 
feet  on  its  adoption  by  the  people.  If  they  should  not  comply,  the  Conveirtion  wooU 
but  be  thrown  back  on  Uie  original  law.  This  would  avoid  the  difficulty  of  aa  r"*^ 
session  and  effect  every  object  in  view. 

Mr.  Powell  then  submitted  Uie  following  amendment : 

**  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  tliis  amended  Constitution,  be  presented  to  the  i 
Assembly  now  in  session,  and  that  the  General  Assembly  be  reooestod  to  ft9wid»  Jjf 
law  for  carrying  the  same  into  operation :  provided  said  amenderf  Coa^iiBtMea  abmM 
be  adoptftd  by  uie  qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth,  uadsr  tiie  amended  CSon- 
stitution.'' 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  had  been  verjr  forcibly  impressed  by  the  ofaaccra&QBa  of  ^% 
genUeman  from  Augusta  upon  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick.  hJk  %• 
tne  amendment  of  the  other  gentieman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,)  he  fcmswiafiid 
it  as  premature  (to  use  a  very  incorrect  mode  of  expression,  but  one  which  waa  verf 
familiarly  employed  and  well  understood  *,)  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  mged  ntber 
as  an  argument  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the  firrt  gmtleman.     Ha 


questionable  act — 1  do  not  mean,  however,  to  question  itat  preaent— undtr  whadk  we 
are  assembled  here .'  By  the  auUiority  of  their  constituents.  And  who  were  tiMr  oqa- 
stituents.^  The  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth.  Bv  whose  aotbori^  do  we  ait 
here  ?  Whence  is  our  power  ?  From  our  constituents.  And  who  are  oar  rcnstitnaata? 
The  same  answer  must  be  given — the  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth.  Now,  the 
freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth  having  eiven  their  sanction  to  the  very  qacation' 
able  act  of  the  Legislature — 1  refer  to  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  act  on  the  s^> 
ject  of  a  Convention — and  deputed  us  here  to  propose  amendments  io  the  oU  Can* 
atitution,  or  the  draught  of  a  new  one — to  whom,  I  ask,  in  the  natore  of  I" 
the  freeholders  suppose  the  new  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  for  ado^ 
jection  ?  Must  it  not  have  been  to  that  original  authoritj^ — to  that  sonree  aad  I 
from  whence  is  derived  all  our  authority  as  a  Convention  >  I  mean  to  then 
Let  me  suppose  a  case :  A  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  Virginia— {S&,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it—I  do  not  believe  one  word— no  not  a  syllable  of  it)  the  fieehi^deia  of  Vir- 
^nia  have  consented — being  the  body  politic  of  Virginia — the  foontun  oC  aU  pawes 
in  Virginia— have  consented  that  a  Convention  shall  assemble  for  the  porpoee  ef  da> 
vising  amendments  to  the  existing  Constitution  or  proposing  a  new  0>Batiti9itiBB  in 
its  steud.  Now,  Sir,  the  freeholders  of  Virginia  have  not  yet  decided — though  th^ 
have  decided  that  amendments  shall  be  proposed  to  them — that  with  wone  uan  tlhi 
stupidity  of  Esau,  they  shall  be  deprived  of  their  birthright  llie  Ccnvei^Mn  are 
proposing  that  the  former  limits  of  the  Right  oi  Sufirage  shall  be  extended — ^I  viB 
snj—ad  tnd^fwitum.  Who  is  to  decide  on  this  question  }  Thoee  to  whom  are  fmiaw 
to  extend  that  right  ?  Unquestionably,  no :  no  more  than  the  people  of  Ohio  or  Peai» 
svlvania,  have  a  right  to  decide  it.  They  have  no  right  whatever :  they  have  not  a 
shadow  of -right. 

This  Convention  proposes  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffirage  beyond  its  ibrmer  fimito 
and  circumscription.  Who  are  to  decide  on  the  queation.^  They,fiotn  wham  tha 
Legislature  and  the  Convention  both  derive  all  the  authority  they  poeaeas,  and  the 
latter,  aU  the  authority  they  have  usurped— they,  from  whom  the  Legialatnre  dedw 
«u  tne  power  they  justiy  had,  and  all  they  nnjosUy  nsorped^-aie  they  to  dacida?  «r 
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tre  thoM  to  whotn  we  propose  to  extend  this  boon  ?  Do  you  not  see  the  palpaUe  in- 
iMtice— I  WIS  eboQt  to  sod — ^for  it  is  the  onlj  word  that  will  express  my  idea— Uie 
ibsurdi^  of  this  thtnff  f  Those  from  whom  we  derive  all  our  authority,  are  not  to  de- 
tide  ;  but,  those  to  whom  the  power  is  to  be  given  which  we  have  first  taken  away 
rom  those  to  whom  it  belonged.  1  ask  of  gentlemen  to  consider  this — I  beg  them  to 
Kinder  well  upon  it — I  beseech  them  to  lay  it  to  their  hearts,  having  first  presented 
t  to  their  understandings.  The  instant  those  who  are  not  the  freeholders  of  Virginia, 
ittempt  to  deeide  upon  any  Constitution  we  may  propose,  one  has  as  good  a  right  to 
tecide  as  another — the  moment  you  leave  the  land — the  fireehold — ^there  is  no  stop- 
>ing  place — no  limit — no  line  of  demarcation — no  boundary.  So  far,  so  good ;  we  are 
iroceeding  under  the  sanction  of  the  freeholders  of  the  Common wealtli.  But  we  can 
lerive  no  power  from  her  Legislature  to  betray  those  fireeholders — to  disavow  them 
—to  disfranchise  our  constituents. 

Sir,  if  the  freeholders  ehooee  to  say,  we  approve  of  what  ^ou  propose,  there  is  an 
iud — ^nothing  more  is  to  be  said.  But,  nobody  else  has  any  right  to  speak  in  the  mat- 
er.    We  are  their  agents,  acting  under  their  sanction. 

One  word  as  to  tlM  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  who  sits  before 
ne,  (Mr.  Powell.)  If  the  Convention  shdl  resolve  to  allow  others  than  freeholders 
o  decide  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
hat  the  present  Legislature  should  act  in  the  case :  but  they  will  have  to  act  as  usur- 
lers.  So  long  as  you  conferred  the  suffrage  on  the  land — the  only  safe  foundation  of 
ree  Ch>vemment,  in  a  landed  community — ^you  had  record  evidence  of  who  were 
[ualified  voters ;  but  now,  you  might  as  well  apply  to  Babel  or  to  Chaos  for  any  cer« 
4unty  about  the  matter.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  done  justice  to  the  clear — the 
lerfectly  clear  opinion  I  had  formed  on  this  subject,  while  the  gentleman  from  Au^us- 
a  was  speaking.  Sir,  we  are  the  trustees  for  the  freeholders :  and  we  have  no  naht 
;o  betray  them.  We  act  by  their  authority  alone.  We  may  to  be  sure,  take  in  other 
>ersons,  besides  freeholders — violence  may  prevail.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  8ufi*er- 
tth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force — ^but  we  have  no  more  legal  authority 
han  Bonaparte,  or  Attila,  or  Ghengis  Khan :  it  will  be  the  law  of  force— and  the  law 
yf  force  alone. 

Mr.  Powell  observed,  that  the  jgentleman  had  said  his  amendment  was  premature : 
f  so,  that  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  must  be  premature  also.  But  he  did  not  con- 
lider  it  as  premature :  the  efficacy  of  the  amendment  would  depend  on  the  event.  If 
he  Convention  departed  from  the  Act  of  Assembly  at  all,  it  must  be  at  some  period, 
Lud  whv  not  now?  If  the  Constitution  should  be  rejected,  this  amendment  would  ef 
course  iall  with  it :  it  only  operated  in  case  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted.  As 
o  the  other  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  the  Legislature  which  had 
»assed  the  Act  by  which  they  sat  as  a  Convention,  had  provided  that  the  adoption  of 
iny  Constitution  they  might  propose,  should  not  depend  on  the  freeholders  alone, 
mt  on  all  who  should  be  qualified  voters  under  the  new  Constitution.  That  was  the 
aw  of  the  land.  The  ^ntleman  said,  the  Legislature  had  acted  as  usurpers :  if  that 
rere  true  as  to  their  original  act,  how  stood  the  case  now  ?  Those  very  freeholders 
or  whom  the  gentleman  was  so  zealous,  had  themselves  adopted  the  Act  of  the  Le- 
rislatnre  by  their  own  votes.  They  had  sanctioned  this  very  Act  by  a  maiority  of 
ive  thousand  votes.  If  there  had  been  any  usurpation  in  the  first  instance,  that  vote 
lad  made  the  Act  legitimate.  If  the  amendment  was  thought  to  be  premature,  he  had 
\o  objection  to  withdraw  it  for  the  present.  But  the  amendment  obviated  the  only 
>bjection  his  colleague  had  ur^ed  against  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  it  settled  a 
{uesition  which  was  at  best  doubtful. 

Mr.  Cooke  enquired,  if  the  amendment  was  to  be  understood  as  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Powell,  after  some  hesitation,  replied  in  the  ne^tive. 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  it  manifest  that  the  proposition  had  better  not  be  pushed  at 
>resent;  it  was  not  the  proper  occasion.  The  examples  of  other  States  shewed  that 
limilar  provisions  had  been  reserved  until  afler  the  vote  in  Convention  was  taken  on 
he  amended  Constitution.  It  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
tself,  but  a  mere  appendage  to  it,  providing  for  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  its  pro- 
(risions. 

He  would  turn  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  in  his  eve,  (Mr. 
Dooke,)  to  some  considerations  not  fully  developed  by  the  gentleman  flrom  Augusta, 
Mr.  Johnson,)  from  which  the  inevitable  inference  would  be,  that  the  ConstituUon, 
ind  the  decision  that  might  be  had  upon  it,  in  order  to  give  any  solid  satisfaction  to 
the  public  mmd,  must  of  necessity  be  subjected  to  Legislative  action.  He  should  not 
mter  on  the  question  which  had  been  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte :  but 
Bvould  proceed  on  the  concession,  that  those-were  to  vote  on  the  Constitution,  who  were 
inalified  to  rote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Le^slature.  There  was  no  pro- 
naion  of  law  for  this  new  state  of  things,  which  would  arise  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tonmon  of  the  Right  of  Sufirage.  No  criteria  had  been  fixed  for  determinmg  whether 
iroten  had  or  hM  luH  the  quaBfioationfl  the  Conetitatioii  raquired. 
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Ha  fobmitted,  whether  theie  was  not  a  cofient  neceaity  for  nuliitiVi^M  • 
of  this  kind,  which  might  be  a  guide  to  the  officers  who  should  superiatcik&deetkMU? 
The  Constitution  must  go  back  to  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose,  otherwiMilBqelU 
be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the  indiscriminate  votes  of  persons  not  qualified.  Asswr 
•erious  consideration  presented  itself.  He  could  anticipate  no  eYcnl  frmmgkAv^ 
more  mischief,  or  surrounded  with  more  dreadful,  because  more  undefined  evils,1baB 
the  effect  of  an  unauthorised  body  assuming  to  itself  the  functions  of  a  CoBTentiflOis 
settled  by  law.  Such  a  Convention  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  events  that  ceeU 
occur  in  the  State.  To  avert  this,  they  ought  to  cherish  respect  to  the  law  uads 
which  they  had  been  convened.  It  was  better,  far  better,  than  the  aasompdoB  d 
power  by  individuab  in  faith. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  destroy  all  respect  to  the  law,  if  under  the  anthont;  «f 
that  law,  he  offered  a  proposition  by  which  the  law  itself  was  to  be  soperaedcd  ni 
annulled  ?  Mr.  S.  said,  he  would  not  enlarge  upon  this  idea;  but  woold  merely  mk 
the  gentleman,  if  he  was  willing  to  set  such  an  example? 

M  concluded,  by  moving  to  uty  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  h^d  risen  with  unfeigned  reluctance  to  aaj  a  dona  wwiroa 
the  question  before  tlie  House.  It  was  plain  to  nim,  that  there  could  be  dobc  ef  erealer 
importance,  or  which  seemed  to  be  less  understood.  I  ask,  said  Mr.  R.  wbevber  w 
are  empowered  tn  do  any  thing  which  shall  be  binding  either  upcm  the  people  or  opoa 
the  Legislature  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  called  as  Counsel  to  the  people — ma  State  vjttym- 
cians — to  propose  remedies  for  the  State's  diseases — not  to  pass  any  act  thai,  shall  haM 
in  itself  any  binding  force.  We  are  here  as  humble  advisers  and  propoaen  to  Ab  peo- 
ple.    Do99  not  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  distinctly  see,  that  if  his  doetiine  be 


correct,  we  are  giving  a  Convention  power  to  bind  conclusivelv  the  people  of  S'np- 
nia  quoad  the  Right  ofSufirage  ?  to  settle  that  Question  in  the  brat  and  in  the  last  »- 
■tance,  without  consulting  them  ?  I  shall  be  told  that  we  have  been  ciolhed  wkh  this 
power.  Are  we?  The  Legislature,  I  ^ant,  have  been  very  kmdia  doduag'  as  with 
a  power  they  did  not  possess.  Sir,  we  do  not  draw  one  singfe  jot  or  tittle  of  aothocity 
from  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  If  the  gentleman's  doctrine  be  «Qnett,theii  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia — who  cannot  touch  the  subject  without  an  act  cC  Ueacherj 
themselves — have  given  to  the  Convention  power,  as  to  the  Right  of  Su&age,  to  bind 
the  people  of  Virginia :  Converting  us,  in  this  one  single  instance,  from  an  adviaery 
into  a  controlling  Council.  We  can  propose  to  the  people  that  the  Goverofir  ehaBlie 
elected  by  themselves ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  ^iUl  be.  We  may  nrxywse,  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  Judges  may  be  removed  from  their  officea^  bat  we 
cannot  say  that  they  ^uUl  be  thus  removed.  Tet  we  can  act  decisively  on  the  wibject 
of  the  Right  of  Sufmige.     Here  we  may  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

If  thathe  true,  then,  by  a  juggle  between  the  Legislature,  who  were  without  tha 
power  themselves,  and  a  Convention,  who  were  called  only  to  advise  the  people,  an 
act  is  to  be  dnne  by  which  the  people  are  to  be  finally  bound.  Sir,  I  wish  to  God  I  had 
the  powers  of  the  gentlemen  in  my  eye  (Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Leigh,)  to  shew  this 
matter  as  it  is.  In  the  all-important  question  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  this  Cqutcb- 
tion  ia  to  exert  an  absolute  power  to  decide,  without  consulting  the  people  atalL  How 
do  we  derive  it  ?  From  a  Vii^inia  Legialature  who  never  posseawd  it  To  lefer  to 
the  Legislature  is  only  putting  a  tortoise  under  the  Elephant.  Hius  power  leets 
the  Elephant — the  Elephant  upon  the  tortoise — and  tlie  tortoise  upon  nothing. 
this  won't  do.  It  won't  do.  Sir.  I  wish — 1  would  to  God,  that  I  had  Che  : 
that  gentleman  to  exhibit  this  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  exhibited. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  he  was  unable  to  perceive  how  this  subject  had  any  < 
the  amendment  he  bad  offered. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  would  tell  the  gentleman.    It  had  growB  out  of  the  i 
of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  the  question  was  in  no  manner  or  shape  involved  m  ^la  ] 
tions  he  had  laid  before  the  House.    It  would  be  perceived  that  in  the  ie< 

of  his  amendment  it  was  directed,  how  the  election  was  to  be  holden  for  i 

the  new  Liegiskture.    The  question  as  to  whom  the  Constitution  itself  wae  to  be  i 

mitted,  was  not  in  the  niost  distant  manner  involved.  That  queetion  niuat  be  eottlod 
either  by  the  ailence  of  this  Convention,  in  which  case  the  law  would  settle  it,  v  far 
an  expression  of  the  senUments  of  the  Convention  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Ae 
law.  (Here  Mr.  C.  quoted  the  Act  of  Assembly.)  It  was  obvious,  that  if  the  Gok 
vention  should  be  silent,  the  Constitution  would  be  submitted  for  adoption  to  thims 
qualifiedto  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature :  the  hiw  eettled  «hA 
pomt.  But  had  they  not  a  perfect  right  to  let  in  others,  under  the  law  or  otherwwe  ? 
I A  '^u*.*  *''*••*'*'"  ^?«  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  argued.  He  cooMved  thcr 
^^-f-  ^^^\i^  Bay  that  the  whole  white  population  should  be  admitted  to  TOto  on  tha 
^  fM? V*^*7  t*^  '*^*^^  ^^  ^«  Leg^Blature  a  cam  NanOe,  ▼«»  «  — 

f^^S^^^A^  ^"^^  interposed,  to  ask  one  question.  Whether  two  panoi 
««  Whom  had  any  nffht  to  an  ertato,  could  by  joint  deed  ooBToy  It  aw^^ 
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Mr.  Cooke  resumed.  The  Act  gave  the  Conyentioii  a  right  to  confer  the  rif  fat  <^ 
Toting  on  whomsoever  they  pleased.  Had  the  Legislatore  any  right  to  give  them 
this  authority  ?  It  was  of  no  moment  whether  or  not ;  because  the  pe^e  themselyes, 
the  source  and  £>untain  of  all  authority  and  power,  bad  passed  upoflkat  Act  of  the 
Assembly :  the  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth  had  elected  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent Convention,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  Here  was  something 
under  the  tortoise :  and  something  solid  too,  and  perfectly  substantial.  Here  was  the 
case  of  an  estate  deeded  away  under  mere  colour  of  title ;  but  that  deed  afterwards  ra- 
tified by  the  true  and  acknowledged  owner.  The  freeholders  had  recognised  and  ra- 
tified the  act  of  their  agents ;  they  bad  confirmed  it  by  their  own  deed :  and  according 
to  that  Act|  the  Convention  might,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  submit  the  n^w  Constitution 
to  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  without  an  exception. 

As  to  the  tmie  when  the  amendment  ought  to  be  offered,  he  agreed  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Spottsylvania,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  postponed  it  until 
the  vote  for  adoptiujr  or  rejecting  the  Constitution  in  the  Convention  had  been  taken. 
But  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  draught  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  attempted  to  do  the  very  same  thing  as  was  the 
aim  of  his  amendment,  but  had,  in  his  opinion,  made  an  imperfect  provision  on  the 
subiect.  The  thirty-first  section  provided  against  an  interregnum  in  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  Departments,  but  not  against  an  interregnum  in  the  Legislative  Department. 

Mr.  C.  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  thirty-first  section :  (intending  to  postpone  of- 
iering  his  own  until  afler  the  vote  on  the  donstitution.) 

Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  if,  ultimately,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke  should  be  re- 
jected, this  section  would  have  to  be  re-instated.  All  who  would  ultimately  vote 
against  that  gentleman's  proposition,  would  of  course  vote  against  striking  out. 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  think  the  section  ought  to  be  stridden  out.  He  did  not  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  an  imperfect  provision — nor  was  it  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  or  any 
attempt,  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect. 

Mr.  Cooke  explained.  He  had  not  said  it  was:  he  had  only  said,  it  was  an  unsuo- 
cessful  attempt  to  provide  against  an  interregnum. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  if  that  were  the  case,  it  was  important  that  the  defect  should  be 
remedied,  and  the  whole  section  abandoned.  The  gentleman  admitted,  that  the  sec- 
tion did  provide  a^inst  an  interre^um  in  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ments, but  said  that  it  did  not  so  provide  in  the  Legislative  Department.  That  it  did  not 
attempt  to  do.  That  was  leA  to  the  Act  under  which-the  Convention  had  been  called. 
The  clause  intended  no  more  than  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect  under  the  law. 
It  had  no  purpose  of  leaving  a  Legislature  clothed  with  full  powers  for  ordinary  legis- 
lation, after  that  end  had  been  effected :  but  only  to  provide  such  a  Legislature  as 
should  carry  the  new  Constitution  into  effect.  And  that  it  had  done.  There  was  no 
need  to  strike  out  the  clause :  the  gentleman's  article  would  not  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied.  If  the  section  did  not  intend  to  provide  a  Legislature  prepared 
for  ordinarv  legislation,  it  was  defective  in  not  so  intending.  So  soon  as  the  old  Le- 
jrialatnre  should  have  provided  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect,  it  would  be  fimC' 
tUM  m^io:  and  then  there  would  be  a  perfect  Legislative  interregnum  of  several 
months,  until  the  new  Legislature  should  be  organized.    This  ought  not  to  be. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  striking  out  the  thirty-first  section,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Cooke  then  withdrew  his  amendment  for  the  present. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  engrossment  of  the  draught  of  the  Constitution 
for  a  third  reading, 

Mr.  Tazewell  asked  that  it  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  if  it  was  desirable  to  get  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on 
the  question  which  had  been  commented  on  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  this 
was  the  proper  time  to  do  so.  After  the  third  reading,  the  Constitution  would  not 
regularly  be  open  to  amendments.  He  had  understood  the  act  of  Assembly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  gentleman  from  Frederick.  The  Constitutifm  might  be  submitted 
to  the  qualified  voters,  or  to  any  others  whom  the  Convention  might  please  to  declare 
such.  If  the  sense  of  the  House  was  to  be  expressed  on  that  subject,  now  was  the 
proper  time.  The  act  of  the  Assemblv  would  have  had  no  authority,  but  from  the 
act  of  the  people  upon  it.  He  iigreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  that  the 
LfCgislature  had  no  right  to  pass  such  an  act ;  but,  it  had  been  legitimated  by  their 
constituents. 

The  act  had  become  their  own  act  by  the  sanctioning  it,  and  the  people  had  thereby 
^iven  the  Convention  power  to  submit  the  Constitution  to  whom  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Randolph.  One  word  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Augusta— I  do  not 
know — I  am  finite — and  cannot  know — ^but  there  is  no  fact  on  which  1  have  a  clearer 
conviction — than  that  when  the  freeholders  of  Virginia  voted,  they  voted  on  the  sin- 
gle and  naked  question,  "  Convention,  or  No  Convention,"  and  on  no  other  question 
whatever.  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  condemned  as  overweening  and  vain,  when  Iprofew 
to  believe,  that  I  possess  at  least  the  average  intelligence  of  the  fireeholderi  Irepr*- 
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MBt— that  take  them  one  with  tnodier,  I  hare  as  muck  sense  as  the  nrenm  oTtfaefli : 
y«t  I  saj,  that  this  pTorisioii  of  the  law  nerer  entered  mj  head  at  all — and  I  vtt  as- 
gafe,  that  it  n^ur  entered  the  head  of  one  man  in  ten  thousand  of  all  those  «^  Sd 
rote.    The  o^Hoestion  the  people  did  decide  upon,  was  the  question  of  CoDreaisa, 
or  No  Convenflon.    They  ne?er  decided  any  other — and  could  not.     1  bare  as  mch 
reapeot  for  the  people  as  any  one.  1  am  one  of  the  people.    It  is  comnion  now-e-da^ 
to  profeas  vast  respect  for  the  people.    This  bowing  to  the  maiesty  of  the  people,  as 
Patrick  Henry  says,  is  death  to  the  independence  of  the  people.     Sir — I  have  eoeaa 
to  the  conclusion,  from  much  observation,  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  acttn^tel 
by  their  agents.    Sir — 1  once  thought  myself  to  be  a  Republican — and  I  believa  I 
was  thought  by  some  to  be,  if  any  thing,  rather  an  over-violent  ReonblieaB.    Bat 
now,  I  find  gentlemen  gone  far  beyond  me — ^yes,  Sir — they  beat  me  hoUow — I  am  )fA 
behind — and  begin  to  Im  thought  an  Aristocrat  by  those  whom  I  think  ultra  Jacofaiaa. 

The  people  cannot  act  unless  to  tlieir  destruction,  but  by  agents.  They  are  tte 
the  infirm  owner  of  a  large  estate.  A  man  who  possesses  a  laige  plantation,  and  Is  ia 
feeble  health,  gets  an  overseer.  If  he  should  undertake  to  superintend  it  himscU^  the 
infallible  effect  would  be  the  loss  of  the  crop— end  the  next  thin^  we  aboiald  bear  e^ 
would  be  a  deed  of  trust  for  his  estate — and  away  it  goes.  So  the  people  maat  ad — 
they  can  act  safely  only  by  their  agents.  Yet  they  may  be  lured  to  their  dtstmcticB 
by  elections  in  November,  and  elections  in  April — at  the  feast  of  new  com,  or  ia  the 
season  of  wunt  and  scarcity,  when  the^  are  called  to  pass  upon  an  act  of  AsaemUj, 
containing  thirty  or  forty  sections — or  which  one-tenth — no,  Sir — not 
even  of  tue  Assembly  that  passed  it — ^know  the  true  meaning. 

Sir,  I  have  been  too  long  acquainted  with  Le^slative  bodies,  not  to  know  i 
about  them.  They  are  not  themselves  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  tfwir  own 
acts.  They  must  be  carried  to  the  General  Court,  to  be  settled  one  way— aad  thea 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  be  settled  another  way— and  it  is  not  nntS  the  qaeadam 
becomes  res  odjadtcoto,  that  the  meaning  of  their  act  is  known.  Tetfoa  expect  the 
people  to  pass  on  an  act  of  I  don't  know  how  many  sections,  at  the  poUs.  Sir,  thm 
oeople  did  no  such  thing.  They  could  not  do  such  a  thing.  As  to  lbs  act  of  tiba 
Legislature's  being  cured  by  the  assent  of  the  fireeholders  of  Virginia, the  fireebaUesa 
knew  nothing  about  it    I  am  sure  1  did  not 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Bedford  moved  to  strike  out  in  the  twenty-nhxth  section  tbe  wevd 
"  concurrent,"  and  insert  the  word  "joint." 

The  question  was  decided  by -ayes  and  noes  as  follows: 

.^yes— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  BeirBa, 
Smith, Baxter,  George,  M'Millan,  Byars,  Chapman, Mathews,  OglMby, See,  Motvan, 
CampbeU  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Saunders  and  Cabell— 22. 

^otft^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield.  Taykir  of  Chea- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnaz,  Drom^Ie,  Alexander,  Goode,  Manhall  of  i>f*'iTt^^j 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwm,  Johnson,  Miller,  Maaon  of  Sonthams4on,T(ea> 
vant,  CUubome,  Uroohart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madiaon, 
Stanard,  Holladav,  Mercer,  Fitihugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  POwell,  Qorgh 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Campbell  of  W    '  * 

Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Cloyd,  Duncan,  Laiilley, 

Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  TazeweU,  Loyall,  1 
Grigsby,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleaaanta,  Gordon,  Tbo 
Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Jnynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Ferrin— 73. 
THE  JUDICIARY  QUESTTON. 

Mh.  Scott  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

It  is  probable  that  many  members  of  this  CK)nvention  think,  that  my  feosifaffity  on 
the  subject  of  the  Judiciary  is  a  morbid  sensibility.  Possibly  it  is  so.  B«it,  whether 
jt  be  mOTbid  or  not,  as  it  exists,  I  must  obey  its  impulse. 

Mr.  President— I  know  very  well,  that  mankind  are  prone  to  refer  our  artk»oa%a 
•elfish  moUvee,  when  such  motives  can  be  found.  And  unhappily,  audi  ia  the  frailrr 
of  oiur  nature,  the  suspicion  that  we  are  prompted  by  them,  is  often  bat  too  wJl 
founded.  I  cannot  expect  that  I  shall  escape  on  the  present  occanon.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  the  zeal  which  I  have  manifested  in  relation  to  this  subject,  may  be,  aad 
probably  by  some  is,  attributed  to  sinister  views.  It  is  at  all  times  exceedingly  psiiB- 
ful  to  me  to  speak  of  myself.  I  know  very  well,  that  a  roan  seMoro  does  hiineelf  a 
service  by  such  a  course.  But,  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  hidispeziaable  that 
he  should  do  so,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  tliem. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  that  our  first  care  should  be  to  do  that  which  in  oar 
*^r*%"*?  ^^  believe  to  be  right;  our  second,  to  have  the  credit  f^  it.  Bat.  Sr, 
wbiist  I  place  reputation  next  in  order  to  virtue,  there  is  a  vast  space  between  then. 
1^*  ^P****  ^°*  present  occasion,  I  shall  pursue  that  coarse  which  is  pointed  oot  by  dntr. 
***™«^n^«enoes  be  what  they  may.  J^        /» 

Uedl-?t?°.™^,™^**^*'*^®»  «^«'  ■"'<'•  I  arriyed  at  manhood,  if  miefoitime  it  may  he 

•-fto  be  m  the  mhiority  on  the  great  political  quetrtioiiJwhidihtTa  divided  Ifcii 
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ooiuitiy.  Pnvioos  to  the  late  Preaideiitial  election,  I  wis  in  the  minority-^-tlMt  ie,  I 
WIS  opposed  to  those  in  power.  The  present  Administration  had  been  in  power  but 
a  short  time,  before  I  found  myself  in  the  minority  again.  Perhaps  it  is  a  vies  of  mjr 
nature,  that  I  cannot  remain  with  the  majority.  You  will  allow,  however,  that  it  is 
not  the  wajr  to  get  office.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to  declare, 
that  there  is  not  an  office  or  place  in  the  gift  of  the  General  or  State  Government, 
which  I  would  accept.  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  to  record  my  own  evidence 
of  my  total  unfitness  to  fill  any  public  station.  Sir,  I  have  laboured  under  disease  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  my  life,  and  1  find  that  my  health,  instead  of  improving,  con- 
tinues to  decljue.  I  declare  myself  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  either  bodily  or  mental 
labor.  I  take  this  public  occasion,  to  record  my  evidence  to  the  end,  that  if  at  any 
time  hereafler,  I  should  be  mad  enough  to  solicit  office,  I  may  be  condemned  out  of 
my  own  lips.  L  have  trespassed  thus  much  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Convention, 
with  a  hope  that  justice  may  be  done  to  my  motives,  should  I  be  driven  by  events  to 
change  my  course  in  relation  to  the  great  question  which  has  so  long  agitated  this  body« 

At  a  very  early  period  of  mv  life,  I  imbibed  the  sentiment,  that  no  form  of  Govern- 
ment, however  excellent  in  other  respects,  can  lonjor  secure  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  without  an  independent  Judiciary.  This  sentiment  was  deeply  planted 
in  my  bosom.  It  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength. 
For  what  purpose.  Sir,  do  we  enter  into  civil  society  ?  i^r  what  purpose  is  aU  thi* 
machinery  of  Government  constructed  ?  Why  are  laws  enacted  ?  To  protect  tk» 
weak  agamst  the  strong.  The  strong  can  protect  themselves  without  the  aid  of  laws. 
To  what  end  shall  l|iws  be  enacted,  if  they  be  not  ably  and  justly  administered  ? 
Where  will  the  weak  find  refuge  and  protection,  but  in  your  Courts  of  Justice  ?  If 
your  Judges  are  dependent,  wul  they  depend  upon  the  weak  or  the  strong  ?  I  did 
not  rise  to  enter  into  an  argument,  and  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther.  If  1 
rightly  understood  the  exposition  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  given  by  the  gentle- 
man &om  Norfolk  the  otner  day,  the  Judges  will  be  completely  dependent  on  the 
Legislature.  According  to  that  exposition,  the  Legislature,  by  abolishing  the  Court, 
may  deprive  the  Judge  of  his  office ;  and  by  consequence,  that  office  is  held  at  tho 
will  of  a  majority  of  a  bafe  quorum.  This  is  not  my  construction  of  that  instrument. 
The  twenty-third  section  of  the  draught  reported  by  the  Committee,  declares,  that  the 
Judges  shall  hold  their  offices  **  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  this  Constitution."  Now,  there  are  only  two  modes  '^  prescribed  in 
this  Constitution,"  by  which  a  Judge  may  be  removed  from  office.  One  by  impeach- 
ment, the  other  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 
This  enumeration,  1  conceive,  excludes  any  other  "  manner"  of  removal  -,  and  bj 
consequence,  a  removal  by  mere  legislation.  The  twenty-sixth  section  declares,  that 
the  Judges  shall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
'daring  Sieir  continuance  in  office.  Hence,  I  should  infer  that  as  a  deprivation 
of  ofSce  by  abolishing  the  court,  is  not  one  of  the  modes  **  prescribed  in  tliis  Consti- 
tution," the  office  would  remain,  although  the  court  should  be  abolished :  and  whilst 
the  office  remains,  the  right  to  the  salary  continues.  But,  Sir,  I  will  not  venture  to 
place  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  who  was  one 
of  the  Committee  that  ciraughted  the  Constitution.  If  that  instrument  goes  down  to 
posterity,  with  a  construction  sanctioned  by  the  name  and  authority  of  that  gentle- 
man, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  tliat  his  construction  will  prevail  *,  and  a  dominant 
faction  can,  by  a  simple  repeal  of  a  law,  sweep  eveiy  Judge  from  the  bench.  I  rose, 
Sir,' for  the  rurpose  of  enquiring  of  the  members  of'^the  Select  Committee,  and  more 
especially  or  my  firiend  from  Richmond,  (the  Chief  Justice,)  who  I  understand  to  be 
the  author  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  the  Judiciary,  whether  I 
rightly  understand  the  exposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  and  whether  the 
oUier  members  of  the  Committee  concur  in  that  construction.  Upon  the  answers 
ijriTen  to  this  enquiry,  my  vote  upon  the  Constitution  will  depend.  Sir,  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend, be  the  construction  of  this  Constitution  what  it  may,  that  in  the  short  rem- 
nant of  my  days,  I  shall  suffer  any  mischief.  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  in  so  short  a 
period,  the  character  of  Virginia  legislation  will  so  change,  as  that  the  Judicial  tenure 
will  be  invaded  by  such  means.  But,  Sir,  we  are  making  a  Constitution  for  posterity. 
We  have  witnessed  such  invasions  in  other  States,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
suppose,  that  they  never  can  occur  here.     It  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  them. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  it  was  with  great,  very  great  repugnance,  that  he  rose  to 
QtUr  a  syllable  upon  the  subject  His  reluctance  to  do  so  was  very  great  indeed ; 
and  he  had,  throughout  the  previous  debates  on  tliis  subject,  most  carefully  avoided 
expressing  any  opmion  whatever  upon  what  had  been  called  a  construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1802. 

He  should  now,  ad  far  as  possible,  continue  to  avoid  expressing  any  opinion  on  that 
act  of  Congress.  There  was  something  in  his  situation  which  ought  to  induce  him 
to  avoid  doing  so.  He  would  go  no  father  than  to  say,  that  he  did  not  conceive  the 
Constitution  to  have  been  at  all  definitively  expounded  by  a  single  act  of  Congress. 
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H«  thonld  not  meddle  with  the  qpeBtion,  whether  a  course  <£  mwxMitl  ^ 
■hoald  or  should  not  be  held  as  a  final  exposition  of  it :  but  he  wcmJd  aay  th»-Uiat  « 
•inffle  act  of  Congress,  unconnected  wiUi  any  other  act  by  the  other  PepMferts  of 
the  federal  GoFernment,  and  especially  of  that  Department  more  especially  enfawted 
with  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  a  great  degree,  when  there  was  na  aasa 
of  Departments,  but  the  Legislative  Depirtment  alone  bad  acted,  and  scted  ^tt 
once,  even  admitting  that  act  not  to  have  passed  in  times  of  high  political  and  pai^ 
excitement,  could  never  be  admitted  as  final  and  conclusive.  ,       .     .  ,         ,- , 

When  the  report  had  been  made  by  the  joint  committee,  and  a  plan  had  bcok  tad 
before  that  committee,  no  declaration  was  made  that  the  clause  since  ezponged^n 
necessary  to  prevent  this  construction  of  that  report.  The  words  had  been  introdoeed, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  report  conform  to  the  act  of  Congress,  bol  bccaaM 
they  furnished  a  ready  mode  of  disposing  of  the  Judicial  Departaieat.  If  tlw  wards 
had  not  been  used  in  the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States,  nothing  was  mc^e  p""*^ 
ble  tlian  that  the  very  same  words  would  have  been  employed  in  the  report.  He 
as  being  the  individual  who  had  draughted  the  article,  that  he  had  not  had  in  hk  i 
the  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  alluded  to,  and  its  construction  by  Ooqgreaa. 
When  the  article  was  introduced,  it  had  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  ackaowWdi^af 
the  justice  of  that  construction,  but  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  it :  it  was  coBsideted 
as  possible,  and  barely  possible,  that  such  a  construction  might  be  given. 

He  did  not  wish  to  enter  at  all  into  the  argument  All  must  have  witneaaed  the  ca- 
tion with  wiiich  he  had  avoided  doing  so.  But  he  said  fireely,  that  the  ptcaent  Co»- 
stitution  ought  to  be  construed  m  its  vocrds^  and  not  in  the  opinion  anj  j 
might  have  expressed  upon  it.  They  entertained  dififerent  opinions :  tb —  ' 
were  uot  to  regulate  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  but  its  own 
were  to  regulate  the  construction  of  it.  And  so  far  as  he  had  any  right  to  protect,  he 
did  protest  against  his  individual  construction,  in  any  mode,  being  engrafted  into  the 
Constitution.  Let  the  Constitution  speak  its  own  language,  and  be  i 
those  whose  office  it  was  to  construe  it. 

Mr.  Tazewell  followed  Mr.  Marshall — and  expressed  ap  exscfly  of^poHlft  i  _ 
He  vindicated  the  passage  of  tlie  law  for  abolishing  the  newly  appointed  Indfea^  al 
the  very  cloee  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  He  contended  that  that  ad  was  psr- 
fectly  constitutional  and  proper — and  that  the  course  then  taken  by  Coogreai  hai 
fixed  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  copied  into  the  proposed  Constitution  of  Virginia. 

He  was  Ibllowed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  conceded  that  the  abf^itkm  of  the  Jodgeaat 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jetferson's  administration,  however  obyectininabie  it  aa^A 
aeem  at  first,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Giles  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Marshall : 

Concurrin|r  in  the  belief,  that  the  interpretation  which  has  hitherto  been  pot  on  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  will  be  put  on  the  same  terms,  if  need  in  the  Con- 
stitution  we  are  now  making:,  and  acting  on  that  presumption,  I  conceiTe  it  anneoaa- 
sary  that  any  other  explanation  should  be  made,  and  hope  that  the  amendmeBt  may 
be  witlidrawn :  I  prefer  the  Constitution  aa  it  now  stands. 

Although  I  have  paid  the  utmost  possible  attention  to  the  opiniooa  and  argnownts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  (Mr.  Marshall,)  for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest 
respect  and  regard,  I  cannot  for  ray  life  find  out  bow  it  is  that  an  office  should  exkt 
in  a  court,  while  the  court  itself  does  not  exist,  but  is  completelv  fiatetmt  ^kie. 
Such  a  position  appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfect  contradiction  *,  as  mucn  so,  as  it  wtmid 
be  for  us  to  declare,  that  a  man  shall  enjoy  his  life  afler  he  is  dead ;  and  the  etfecC  of 
one  declaration  would  be  much  the  same,  with  that  of  the  other.  Tlie  nropoation 
contains  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  is  in  my  jndgroent  utterly  inadmiflaihie. 

There  is  another  reason  which  confirms  me  m  my  opinion  as  to  what  wiH  be  tfan 
interpretation  pot  upon  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  The  gentleman,  H  ia  trtte,  aanpa 
that  he  has  not  ofilcially  examined  the  point ;  but  such  was  the  impreenoa  <m  ma 
mind,  when  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  which  limits  the  contuniance  of  the 
Judge's  oflice,  to  the  existence  of  his  court.  Now,  I  have  given  the  utmost  attention 
to  tJiis  snbject.  I  formed  an  opinion  at  the  time,  which  I  publicly  expressed.  I  hare 
thought  of  it  a  thousand  times  since,  and  I  have  examined  eveiy  act  passed  on  the 
subject  from  that  da^  to  this,  and  1  have  no  more  doubt  now  than  I  had  then,  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  clause.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  which  ragns 
throughout  our  institutions,  that  compensation  and  services  should  correspond  to  each 
other.  The  compensation  of  a  Judge  is  paid  him,  not  for  his  good  bebavionr,  bnt  fat 
hie  official  services. 

The  sensibility  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  on  the  subiect  of  Ju- 
dicial independence,  is  so  very  ffreat,  that  he  himself  supposes  it  may  be  mortiid  in 
Its  character,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  that  gentkoMS 
™°.®  :,!*  oxtends  to  a  vast  many  others  who  seem  to  hOwur  under  the  same  taoHM 
«>n«bUitjr  with  himself    The  genUeman  insists,  that  by  the  Constitntion  aa  k  nsw 
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fftandfl,  the  independence  of  the  Judges  is  not  provided  for.  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.  I  am  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  any  ^otleman  in  favour  of  the  independence 
of  the  Judiciary :  I  consider  independence  m  a  Judge  as  valuable  as  any  gentleman 
can  do ;  but  I  would  not  have  independence  extendea  into  inviolability.  I  am  as  hos- 
tile to  that,  as  I  am  favourable  to  their  independence,  and  shall  always  be  so,  while 
republican  government  continues  to  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  responsibility. 
Sir,  what  do  gentlemen  want  ?  What  more  would  they  have  ?  The  utmost  security 
is  given  that  a  Judge  shall  continue  to  receive  his  salary,  so  long  as  he  renders  Judi- 
cial services.     Ou^t  he  to  have  it  any  longer  ?    Would  any  one  think  of  advancing 


now  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  Judges  of  Virginia :  Thai  they  shall  receive  their  salary 
after  the  duty  of  their  offices  has  ceased.  A  Judge  when  out  of  office  is  no  more 
independent  than  any  other  citizen.  Beins  firmly  convinced  that  such  not  only  will 
bat  ought  to  be  the  construction  put  upon  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  it  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  me,  if  the  gentleman  will  consent  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  very  worthy  and  highly  respectable  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Mar- 
shall,) lays  much  stress  on  tne  fact,  that  there  has  been  but  one  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  giving  an  interpretation  to  the  language  of  the  Federal 
Uonstitution  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  Judicial  office.  He  says,  there  has  been  but  a  sin- 
gle decision;  but  the  gentleman  has  not  kept  his  eye  on  all  the  events  connected  with 
this  subject.  There  have  been  many  decisions  :  So  many,  that  the  point  has  always 
been  considered  by  me  as  completely  surrendered.  Applications  for  compensation 
have,  amiin  and  again,  been  made,  and  have  been  rejected  over  and  over.  Has  not  our 
whole  Judiciary  establishment  been  jgoing  on  upon  that  avowed  principle  ?  and  does 
it  not  exist  on  that  foundation  at  the  present  moment.'  If  not,  on  what  principle 
does  it  rest  ?  Upon  none.  There  is  no  other  principle.  That  is  the  law  on  which 
the  entire  system  stands.  I  have  no  earthly  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  decision.  I 
think  indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Judges  would  decide  differently.  But, 
thank  God !  the  decision  is  left  to  the  Legislature,  and  not  to  tiie  influence  of  that 
esprit  du  corps,  which  is  ever  found  to  exist  among  persons  holding  the  same  employ- 
ment, whether  they  be  Judges  or  Councillors,  Consuls  or  Kings.  I  wish  that  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution  may  be  decided  on  its  own  words,  and  on  the  experience 
of  the  effect  of  those  words  fbr  thirty  years.  It  will  be  settled,  I  doubt  not,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  arrangement  the  Judges  are  independent;  that  this  is  the  real 
definition  of  an  independent  Judiciary,  and  that  its  independence  is  as  abundantly 
secured  by  this  Constitution  as  it  ever  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Marshall  observed,  that  the  present  was  not  the  first  example  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  debates  of  this  Convention,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  the  last  in  the  de- 
bates of  this  or  of  any  other  deliberative  Assembly,  where  gNentlemen  held  opinions 
directly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  yet  each  side  thought  their  own  so  perfectly  clear 
ha  not  to  admit  the  possibility  of  doubt.  But  declarations  of  such  per^t  confidence 
on  the  part  of  those  who  held  certain  opinions,  did  by  do  means  render  it  indispensa- 
ble that  others  should  subscribe  to  the  same.  The  ultimate  decision  must  rest,  not 
on  the  confidence  of  conviction,  but  on  the  reason  of  the  case.  His  whole  wish  was, 
that  this  question  should  go  fbrth,  uninfluenced  by  the  opinion  of  any  individual:  let 
those,  whose  duty  it  was  to  settle  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  decide  on  the 
Constitution  itself.  He  did  not  say  that  he  was  perfectly  clear  what  that  decision 
would  be,  but  he  wished  it  to  rest  on  the  opinions  held  at  the  time  by  those  who  made 
it,  and  who  were  responsible  fo^  such  opinions,  and  not  by  the  views  of  particular  in- 
dividuals in  this  Convention.  If  any  other  clause  was  requisite,  let  it  be  added. 
Whatever  weight  the  decision  of  Congress  in  1802  was  entitled  to  have,  let  it  have. 
But  let  not  the  sense  of  this  instrument  be  judged  of  by  the  opinions  of  individuals 
in  this  body.  He  had  already  stated  what  were  the  views  he  had  held  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  had  stated  cor- 
rectly what  took  place  in  the  Select  Committee  :  the  two  clauses  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention were  found  to  be  in  utter  repugnance,  and  therefore  the  Committee  had  re- 
solved to  omit  both,  and  report  the  article  in  the  form  which  it  now  assumes.  The 
question  now  before  the  House  had  once  been  decided  already,  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  prevent  the  decision  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Giles  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  moved  the  present 
amendment,  (Mr.  Cabell,)  would  consent  to  withdraw  it.  The  gentleman  last  up  had 
aasigrned  the  best  of  reasons  why  it  had  been  omitted  by  the  Committee,  viz :  that  it 
involved  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  to  another  clause  in  the  same  instrument 

Mr.  G.  declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  clause  with  the  amendment  rather  than 
reject  it :  but  repeated  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  the  amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn. 
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■troetion,  and  then  a  third  clause  which  went  to  neutralize  the  effect  «f  te  i 
Why  should  the  instrument  bo  encumbered  with  two  paragraphs  which  &«dly  eoo- 
tradicted  each  other?  But  this  was  not  all.  If  those  clauses  were  incorponte^ oAer 
effects  must  follow,  which  Mr.  T.  was  not  prepared  to  sanction.  Yoo  adauft,  asi  be, 
the  absurdity,  (I  beg  pardon  for  employing  the  termj^  the  impoaabiU^  thai  the  ifinr 
should  continue  as  such,  afler  the  abolition  of  his  office ;  that  the  omoe  of  the  Jvlg» 
•hall  continue,  after  the  tribunal  to  which  he  is  attached  is  abolished.  It  is  a  doctzsH 
I  cannot  conceive,  and  never  can  consent  to  admit,  and  the  clause  which  declares  it 
is  at  war  with  other  powers  in  the  instrument.  By  one  clause  yoa  deekie  tbat  the 
compensation  of  a  Judge  shall  not  be  diminished  during  his  continiiuice  in  office;  if 
a  second  clause  yon  declare  that  his  office  shall  remain  afler  hie  coiort  la  ahotiihfd ; 
and  then  by  a  tmrd  you  say,  that  though  his  office  remains,  his  eosipeiisatkni  shiB 
not  continue,  unless  under  certain  conditions.  1  cannot  consent  to  Uiese  contrail 
tions,  and  1  shall  therefore  vote  against  the  amendment :  yet  I  &voiir  the  obiect  tks 
gentleman  has  in  view,  and  1  am  very  sure  that  without  the  ameDdment,  that  otjed 
must  be  accomplished  bv  the  construction  that  will  be  put  upon  the  Consfthiitkia. 

Mr.  Scott  now  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  by  which  be  pwyassd  to 
strike  out  the  last  clause  and  insert  the  following :  "  Unless  such  ccMut  be  shotiibed 
by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Genenu  Assembly." 

Mr.  Clay  tor  demanded  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inseftnig,aBd 
it  was  divided  accordingly. 

Mr.  Marshall  submitted  to  his  friend  from  Fauanier,  (Mr.  Bcott,)  whether  Im 
amendment  would  not  produce  an  effect  which  he  did  not  contemplate  ?  A  case  a%it 
occur,  where  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  desired  to  abolish  a  court,  not  out  of  any 
hostility  to  the  Judge,  but  because  they  thought  its  abolition  would  promote  the  po^ 
he  good  :  the  amendment  would  prevent  sucn  a  measure,  unkss  two-thirds  of  htA. 
Houses  could  be  obtained  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Scott  replied  that  his  object  was,  to  put  a  check  upon  the  Legmhtme  in  ds- 
pnving  a  Judge  of  his  office  by  the  abolition  of  his  court. 

Mr.  Stanard  proposed  to  modify  Mr.  Scott's  amendnnent  by  rtnking  am  ^he  words 
"  modification  or." 

Mr.  Scott  accepted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Ckytor  asked  the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  amendment  as  thus  modified. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  it  would  be  with  great  reluctance  he  should  be  compeUed  to  vofe. 
He  thought  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell,)  had  Acat 
force,  yet  if  the  mover  would  not  consent  to  withdraw  hw  anoendiDaat,  Im  ahooM  be 
compelled  to  vote  in  its  favour. 

Mt.  Cabell  thereupon  expressed  his  willingness  to  withdraw  his  amendmeiit  with 
the  consent  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Stanard  objecting, 

The  question  was  put  on  granting  leave,  and  being  carried, 

Mr.  Cabell  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott  thereupon,  moved  the  following,  to  be  inserted  as  a  substantiye  artidc  a 
the  Constitution : 

"  No  law  abolishing  any  court  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  a  Judge  theieoT  of  his 
office,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House  present,  concur  in  tiie  passage 
thereof:  But  the  Legislature  may  assign  other  duties  to  the  Judges  of  courta  ^Mlished 
by  any  law  enacted  by  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House  preeent." 

Mr.  Giles :  Is  it  possible  that  tlie  gentleman  from  Fauquier  can  conceive  s«ch  so 
article  necessary  to  the  independence  of  tlie  Judges?  On  all  other  subjects  a  majcnfj 
of  the  Legislature  is  sufficient  for  action  ;  but  here,  after  clogging  the  renonJ  of  m 
Judge  by  all  possible  impediments,  it  is  now  proposiwl  that  in  an  act  of  ordinaiy  legi^ 
laUon,  mtended  to  suit  the  public  instituUons  to  the  changing  stale  of  the  oountrr, 
the  assent  of  two-thu-ds  of  both  Houses  is  to  be  required.  In  the  mofihcalioii  oC  the 
courts.  It  may  become  necessary  to  lessen  tlie  number  of  the  Judges  and  thm  \eKf 
supernumeraries ;  yet  under  the  idea  of  supporting  the  independence  of  the  Judges, 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concur.  A  bare  majority  oTthe 
Legislature  may  not  organize  a  court,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  better  a4iDinismtio&  of 
the  purposes  of  iustice.  U  the  ConvenUon  are  ready  for  that,  God  knows  whm« 
they  will  stop.  If  such  parUality  exist  in  the  House  toward  the  Jodgea,  that  in  order 
to  save  them  the  business  of  the  country  must  not  go  on,  nothing  more  is  tohe  doas. 
But  this  18  not  independence ;  it  is  privilege. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  such  a  construction.  The  ar- 
ticle he  bad  proposed,  did  not  require  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Lejriafaitmv  tm 
the  abohtion  of  a  court.  It  merely  provided  that  if  the  court  shouM  he  abbliehod  by  a 
i.?i!Lf  i^l"  «  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  such  abolition  should  not  depHve  ^ 
iiXe  such  ^^«t  -.the  court  miffht  «>,  but  the  Judge  would  remain,  and  bTreadr  to 
2^  hfm  iv  hLl;?*"  "  ^*  legislature  might  sSsign  him.  If  they  uegfected  lo 
"■"ffn  mm  any,  his  idleness  would  not  be  his  fiiolt,  but  thehs,    Mr.  S.  nidhk  wWe 
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IHirpoee  was,  that  it  should  require  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Legislaturei  to  desttor 
the  office  of  a  Judge. 

Mr.  Randoloh  said,  he  would  endeavour  to  state  as  succinctly  as  possible  the  reasons 
why  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  my  public  life,  or  nearly  so,  I  was  called  to  give  a  deci-» 
sion  on  the  construction  of  that  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which  relates  to 
the  tenure  of  the  Judicial  office;  and  I  am  happy  to  find,  that  aRer  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  I  remain  precisely  of  the  same  opinion  that  I  then  held.  If  a  law  should  bff 
passed  bona  fide  for  the  abolition  of  a  court,  which  was  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished — Mr.  R.  said  he  considered  such  a  law  as  no  infringement  of  Judicial  in- 
dependence :  but,  if  the  law  was  enacted  mala  fide  and  abolished  a  useful  court,  for 
the  pur]>ose  of  getting  rid  of  the  Judge  who  presided  in  it,  such  a  law  was  undoubt- 
edly a  violation  of  that  independence  :  just  as  the  killing  of  a  man  might  be  murder 
or  not,  according  to  the  intention,  the  quo  ammo  with  which  it  was  done.  He  said, 
that  it  could  not  be  necessary  to  recount  to  the  gentleman  who  occupied  the  Chair, 
(Mr.  Barbour,)  the  history  of  the  decision  which  was  given  in  Congress,  as  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Parties  had  never 
run  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  After  effi>rts  the  most  unparalleled,  Mr.  Adams 
was  ejected  from  power,  and  the  downfall  of  the  party  attached  to  him  was  near  at 
hand.  After  this  decision  by  the  American  people,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
perceive  that  the  kingdom  was  passing  from  tnem,  in  the  last  agonies  and  throes  of 
dissolution,  they  cast  about  them  to  make  some  provision  for  the  broken  doym  hacks 
of  the  party ;  and  at  midnight,  and  after  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Adams's  ad- 
ministration, a  batch  of  Judges  was  created,  and  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  those  who 
followed.  The  succeeding  party  on  coming  into  power,  found  that  they  must  consult 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  practice ;  be- 
cause, if  the  construction  should  be  allowed  under  which  this  had  been  done,  it  would 
enable  every  political  party,  having  three  months  notice,  of  their  departure  from  the 
helm  of  affairs,  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  their  adherents,  bv  getting  up  a  Judi- 
ciary system,  which  would  be  irrevocable ;  a  city  of  refuge  wnere  they  would  be 
safe  from  all  approach  of  danger.  To  avoid  such  a  result,  it  became  necessary  to 
abolish  the  system  which  was  uien  believed  to  be  injurious,  and  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.    Mr.  R.  said,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  tor  the 


decision  which  declared  that  the  court  miffht  be  abolished  h<ma  fide,  and  that  the  of- 
fice of  the  Judee  should  cease  with  it  Mr.  R.  said,  there  was  no  cause  for  appre- 
hending a  similar  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  pro- 


ceeded to  give  his  reasons  for  this  opinion.  He  remarked,  that  in  political  faith,  i 
in  religious  faith,  no  man  could  tell  what  mi^ht  be  beheved  hereafter,  and  he  saw  a 
good  reason  for  making  a  distinction  on  this  subject,  between  the  Legislature  of  a 
State,  and  that  of  the  Union.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  tliat  the  mere  modification 
of  a  court  did  not  abolish  the  office  of  a  Judge,  and  the  Legislature  was  left  free  in 
that  matter  to  play  the  whole  gamut;  they  might  modify  and  re-modify  to  their 
heart's  content,  until  the  courts  became  as  uncertain  as  the  law.  But  such  a  state  of 
things  could  never  occur,  as  that  a  party  having  timely  notice  that  they  must  go  out 
of  power,  should  make  use  of  the  Judiciary  department  to  make  provision  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  But  granting,  that  such  a  measure  should  ever  be  attempted, 
could  there  be  tlie  least  doubt  that  a  court  got  up  for  such  an  end,  would  find  two* 
thirds  of  the  Legislature  prepared  to  abolish  it  ?  There  could  be  no  such  doubt.  Un- 
der the  proDOsed  arrangement,  there  could  be  as  little  danger  that  a  court  would  be 
abolished,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  Ju^ge.  Some  confidence  must  be  re- 
posed in  the  Legislature.  Under  the  Constitution  at  present  in  force,  that  body  had 
fall  power  to  abohsh  and  regulate  the  courts  ad  libitum.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
l^nueman's  proposition,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  prevent  them  from  takmg  indirect 
and  undue  means  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Judge.  Under  this  impression,  he  accepted 
with  perfect  cheerfulness  and  heartiness,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Fauquier.   ' 

Mr.  Coaktf  said,  that  he  had  been  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Augusta,  to  the  gentleman  from  Amelia  and  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  as  to  the 
position  in  which  the  Constitution  stood,  and  as  to  the  construction  which  was  likely 
to  be  given  it :  he  had  then  determined  to  give  his  reasons  whv  he  could  not  vote  wt 
it ;  but  as  long  as  there  was  life  there  was  hope,  and  he  trusted  he  should  be  allowed 
briefly  to  state  his  sentunents  at  this  time. 

Mr.  C.  then  said,  Mr.  President :  I  came  here  this  morning  prepared  to  vote  against 
the  passage  of  the  Constitution  to  a  third  reading,  not  knowing,  or  having  the  least 
idea  that  the  amendment,  now  under  consideration,  would  be  offered. 

One  of  the  grounds  of  my  intended  vote  being  now  under  consideration;  and  in 
as  ranch  as  there  is  hope,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  I  will  now,  briefly  as  I  can,  submit  my 
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Ti««i  on  thif  snbject,  hoping  tliaj  may  have  some  effect  on  the  qoestioa  I 
if  not,  they  will  stand  in  print,  as  the  reasons  for  my  final  vole. 

I  Beyer  ean  vote  for  a  Constitution,  which  shall  provide  for  a  batch ^  or  fido*  of 
Jodgee— (terms  which  may  be  very  appropriate  to  some  fitture  set  of  Judgea^  who 
are  to  hold  their  offices  at  the  mere  toul  of  the  Legislatare— who  may  be  pot  <ni«f 
exMtenoe  by  that  body,  either  by  sinking  the  boat  under  them,  and  drowning  the 
by  starvation — cruel  and  inhuman  abuse  and  destruction  of  character,  or  by  any  < 
wilful  and  deliberate  slaying.  ,       ,  .    .    ^  ,         ^      . 

As  to  the  present  incumbents  bein^  turned  out  by  this  body,  unless  that  is  meoss> 
sary  to  give  effect  to  the  new  ConsUtution,  I  ^ve  no  vote,  and  saj  nothing,  «xe^ 
that  if  it  inflicts  no  wound  on  the  State,  it  inflicts  none  on  me  which  I  woold  sMid 
hy  turning  on  my  ked. 

Bnt  I  have  been  alarmed  for  my  country  from  the  moment  I  was  told  thai,  in  futare, 
I  am  to  respond  to  another  tribunal  than  God  and  my  conscience. 

If  I  am  corrupt,  unmindful  of  my  duty,  and  unfbiUiful  to  my  oath ;  if  I  eeoaut 
any  criTiM,  1  have  neither  Grod  nor  my  conscience  with  me  ',  and  my  coontry  mast 
pumsh  me,  when  1  am  fairly  condcted.  This  is  my  situation  under  the  prcseat  Cbo- 
stitution. 

I  am  now  advised,  though,  that  Judges  may  become  oditnts  to  the  people  and  Ihcv 
lepresentatives,  and  they  must  be  subject  to  be  turned  out  by  those  representatives, 
as  they  may  by  the  people ;  and  that  a  rtspcnsibU  Judiciary,  ca  thif  sense  sfOu  tens, 
may  nevertheless  be  an  independent  Judiciary. 

This  may  be  according  to  the  mardt  rfnund,  and,  the  true  repwMifsn  prime^pltt  — 
understood  in  these  latter  days. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  think  so,  and  provided  for  no  such  case  in  the  OMutitntion 
they  made  for  us. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  book  in  use  called  Common.  Sense.  It  was  /sad  al 
meeting-houses  on  the  Lord's  day. 

I  weu  recollect  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionaiy  war,  sooie  one  got  cm 
a  stump,  between  sennons,  and  read  Co^nmon  Sense  to  the  peopU. 

When  I  advanced  in  life,  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revdution,  thieie  was  iiio- 
ther  book,  read  by  some,  called  the  ^ge  of  Reason.  This  was  not  read  on  Snndayal 
believe,  except  by  such  as  would  not  object  to  read  the  cards  on  Sundays. 

I  have  lived  in  this  ^e  of  Reason,  and  yet  I  have  some  distrust  in  the  doctrinss  of 
the  March  rf  Mind  that  has  taken  place  since  tlie  days  of  Common  Sense. 

Are  we  to  recommend  this  Constitution  to  the  people  by  the  arsuments  used  beze? 

That  our  Henrys  and  Pages,  and  Taylors,  and  Nicholases,  and  Pendletoos,  and  Ma- 
sons and  Wythes,  and  a  host  beside,  toere  aristocrats  f  and  that  our  Judiciary,  except 
the  County  Courts,  have  become  so  odious^  as  that  the^  must  not  only  be  caMertd^ 
but  during  all  future  time  put  under  the  ban  of  the  emptre  ? 

I  don't  think  the  people  are  yet  mad  enough,  either  to  believe  these  things,  or  to 
eoncor  in  the  result. 

A  number  of  honourable  men  of  this  body,  (not  so  numerous  it  is  tme,  as  I  ex- 
pected and  feared,  considering  the  hi^h  respectability  of  the  quarter,  from  which  the 
proposition  come)  have  thought,  that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  present  scbcswy 
to  call  Judges  to  render  a  daily  account  on  oath,  why  they  were  not  in  court  on  snch 
and  such  days,  &c.  Whether  such  a  provision,  in  prospect  of  some  future  Judiciary, 
may  be  necessary,  I  know  not.  But  if  the  conduct  of  the  present  Jnd,ges  are  sup- 
posed to  deserve  Uie  implied  censure  contained  in  that  proposition,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  be  in  the  odour  which  it  indicates.  I  have  heretofore  denied,  so  hraa 
the  court  I  belong  to  is  concerned,  the  justice  of  any  such  charge ;  but  if  the  propcwed 
Constitution  contemplates  a  Judiciafy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  honest  men,  reqoires 
such  a  clause  as  that,  to  carry  its  principles  into  practice,  I  can't  think,  unlfl  I  see  it, 
that  the  people  will  approve  of  it. 

The  course  which  this  subject  has  taken  here,  is  well  calculated  to  make  tXal 
branch  of  our  Government,  which  has  the  least  chance  of  defending  itseU'  agunst 
groundless  clamour,  odious  to  the  people,  and  to  destroy  their  confidence  in,  and  re- 
spect for  them ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 

Every  Judge  who  will  sit  in  the  seat  of  justice  imfler  such  a  Con^tuticmf  wifl 
know  and  feel,  that  when  he  decides  against  a  man,  in  any  case  in  which  his  nmtives 
may  be  misconstrued,  he  does  so  at  the  hazard  of  bein^  suspected  of  want  of  inte- 
grity. The  party  mav  have  some  right  to  think^and  in  the  bittemeas  of  his  heart 
may  say,  that  fellow  dared  not  to  do  me  justice.  The  fear  for  the  securi^  of  his  rs- 
ffutationy  of  his  feelings,  and  even  of  his  bread  itself^  has  perverted  the  nnrs  stream 
•f  justice.  However  just  and  pure  the  administration  of  justice  may  ns,  it  is  not 
considered  as  justice  by  him  who  has  any  cause  to  suspect  its  purity. 

I  am  still  more  alarmed,  when  I  hear  it  intimated  here,  that  Judges,  when  they  be- 
come odious,  can  no  longer  be  us^ul,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  diamiased.     ThiSy  too. 
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In  the  fiice  of  bo  many  eases^  well  known  to  this  bodj,  in  which  honesl  and  konordbU 
Judges  have  for  a  time  been  odious. 

in  how  many  ways  may  not  Judges  become  o^ous,  and  during  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  be  irretrievably  ruined,  if  they  can  be  acted  on  by  a  body  to  whom  they 
are  made  odious,  if  that  body  has  it  in  its  power  to  act  during  the  heot  of  the  moment  \ 

Sometimes  he  offends  the  ^eminent  members  of  the  bar,  as  was  the  case  of  Judge 
Chase  and  others.  So,  too,  if  he  opposes  the  LM[islature  in  any  favourite  measure, 
by  declaring  a  law  unamstttutiomil ;  or  he  may  offend  the  other  party,  by  declaring  it 
€onstiJbUwnaU  Sometimes  the  Judges  become  so  by  a  leaning,  as  is  supposed,  to  Fe- 
deral  utwrpaHon — and  th^  day  may  come— I  think  I  see  its  dawn — wnen  they  will 
become  equally  so,  because  tney  go  too  &r  for  SuUe  Rights.  Nay,  I  understood  my 
friend  from  ChesterSeld,  who  has  M>rne  honourable  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Judges, 
to  insinuate,  that  perhaps  on  some  occasions,  we  may  have  done  wrong  in  meddling 
with  poUtks, 

I  have  had  little  to  do  on  that  subject,  except  in  Presidential  elections.  It  is  true, 
I  have  had  my  finder  in  that  deUciaus  pie  more  than  once — I  have  been  a  member  of 
m  Correspondmff  (Committee  in  three  cases,  I  think.  In  two  of  them,  however,  I  was 
£>rlunate  enough  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Cttucus. 

In  the  last,  by  the  Convention  to  form  an  Anti-Jackson  ticket.  In  one  of  the  for- 
saer,  that  of  Cby,  Crawford  d^  Co.  I  was  against  the  whole  set.  They  began  the 
electioneering  campaign  too  soon  for  my  taste ;  but,  in  a  choice  of  evus,  I  was  for 
Crawford.  In  the  late  affair — or  affray j  if  that  is  a  better  term,  I  might  have  been  in 
the  Convention  itself;  but,  I  informed  my  old  friends  in  Rockbridge,  who  proposed 
to  confer  that  honor  on  me,  that  I  was  again  opposed  to  both,  and  would,  even  at  that 
late  day,  do  my  best  to  oppose  both,  by  offering  some  third  man ;  that  1  was  tired  of 
a  choice  between  emls;  and  though  I  had  that  choice,  yet  as  I  could  see  no  great  dif- 
ference, in  political  principle,  between  the  candidates,  I  wished  Virginia  to  sUmd  erect 
and  frm  in  her  principles,  and  to  teave  it  to  others  to  make  that  choice  for  us,  if  they 
would  not  come  over  to  a  positive  food.  Who  I  will  be  for  next,  must  now  depend 
much,  as  is  perceived,  on  tne  opinion  of  the  Le^slaiure.  I  liope  no  man  will  con- 
sider me  so  ineffably  stupid,  as  to  risque  my  bread  for  such  trifles  as  these. 

I  may  have  thought,  that  to  elect  one  man  would  be  a  curse  to  the  nation ;  but,  I 
have  a  rijght  to  change  that  opinion.  I  may  even  honestly  change  it— and  to  begin 
my  electioneering  course  in  time,  I  think  it  not  impossibfe,  that  I  may  be  found  on 
tKe  side  of  the  luro;  with  liberty,  however,  to  change  my  course  on  vroper  occasion 
and  due  conviction.  I  was  for  him,  (with  the  exception  of  the  case  of^  the  Governor 
of  Georgia,  and  some  othor  trifling  matters)  in  his  wars,  although  others,  who  honestly 
supported  him  as  President,  then  thought  he  was  little  better  than  a  heathen  and  mur- 
derer. My  ancient  regard  for  him  is  reviving ;  and  if  he  once  swims  across  the  Tiber, 
with  his  batch  of  Editors  round  his  neck,  I  may  asain  rally  in  his  ranks.  If  he  can 
do  that,  he  will  be  greater  than  Cesar :  he  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  with  his 
armour  on,  but  for  his  friend.  If  he  redeems  that  evil  day,  and  I  trust  he  will  do  that, 
and  much  more  good  for  his  country,  I  may  vote  for  him  as  a  positive  ^ood.  I  wish 
no  more  choices  bettoeen  evils.  Seriously,  though,  I  am  opposed  to  Judges  i>eing  thrown 
into  a  situation  in  which  they  may  be  brought  into  a  particular  odcntr^  by  exercising 
the  right  of  every  freeman. 

Hitherto,  having  noUiing  furtlier  to  hope  for  from  the  Government,  and  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Government,  except  when  they  had  an  equal  ri^ht  to  fear 
their  God  and  their  consciences,  they  have  acted,  I  hope,  as  upright  and  independent 
men.  If  they  are  to  become  odious  in  these  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  and  to  be 
turned  out  as  consequently  useless,  although  they  may  be  perfectly  honest,  I  can  only 
compare  tlieir  situation  to  that  of  a  witch  in  former  days.  The  way  she  was  to  b»e 
trleo,  I  have  been  told,  was  to  throw  her  into  a  river.  If  she  swum  out,  she  was  a 
witch,  and  was  burnt ;  for,  nothing  but  witchcraH  could  have  saved  her.  If  she  went 
to  the  bottom,  whether  dragged  there  by  the  fiends  who  had  laid  a  snare,  and  had 
tempted  her  to  sell  her  conscience  and  soul,  or  because  she  was  an  honest  woman, 
mattered  not — she  only  went  to  her  last  home  a  few  hours  before  her  time. 

As  the  Constitution  before  us  now  stands,  the  whole  batch  of  Judges  may  be  turned 
oat  by  a  majority  of  a  quorum,  by  a  repeal  of  the  law ;  and  under  a  similar  law,  re- 
enacted  the  next  day,  those  of  the  true  faith  re-instated.  Or,  you  may  vote  out  a 
Judge,  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  concurring,  whether  he  is  merely  odious  only,  or  whe- 
ther some  high  crime  is  imputed  to  him— or  you  mav  turn  him  out,  for  the  latter,  by 
impeachment.  It  may  be  easier  to  vote  him  out,  than  to  give  him  a  fair  trial;  the 
responsibility  for  such  an  act  is  more  decided.  There  are  no  Judges  sworn  in  that 
csase :  they  don't  sit  in  the  judgment  scat,  but  in  a  tumultuary  assembly,  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  the  accusing  body  becomes  both  Judge  and  Jury — the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  says,  that  a  man  lias  a  right  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers^ 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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rrLt'JrdTfe"-:::^"-  wen  «>«-ded,^^Mm^t  J,  a^j^ 

Go  beyond  »hU,  »d  you  'V  «  "Xwe  fo?  ZTiS^Ci^Au.  l-I-i-' 
the  wuU  of  men,  .-d  you  "«  ."•'J«'^'»J^  ^^'oSt  he  .t4U.d.  1.M  heftlL 
d^oyed.    Under  ''»«»'.^?\P^i^»°Lil^  "JStton;  of  the  office™, «  to  their  du- 

How  we  we  now  to  d»=^4e  thepoi^^uewo^  „,  of  that  kind,  mTclWi* 

for  h Jf  pay,  or  mich  othon  "  ^y.f'^Z.idein  fevour  of  the  SUte,  ■»  w.  DOt 

~SraJ"::'Tot  be  ten^pted  ^  do  the  '^^'j  tl^^tSI^tSSt  L  ^C 

IZtlJetCw'^^-to"'""^-^^^^^^ 
you  have  a  very  clear  case  indeed  ?  ,^„:i 

I  trust  and  hope,  that  the  amendment  will  prevaU. 

vfsion  The  sense  of  the  House,  therefore,  would  be  declared  on  the  latter  wliai  H 
"xh^'CTtit'VtS^^^^^^    on  Mr.  ScoU't,  amendment,  and  decided  1.yaje...i 

"7yiMrrs\jones,LeighofCheste^^^^^^^^^ 

goole,  Alexander,  Marthall  of  Richmond, Njcholas,Qopton,  ^^^'^"ii?^?^"}.^^' 

^n  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Uj^^^^^rt,  Randolph  l^e^ 

I^,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoHaday,  Mercer  Fitih^hHemfewn,  Co^ 

Po^,  Griffgs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  P^"^!*^"'^!^ 

ofSune,!fo^i8,Garnett,BarbourofCul,^per,ScottGre^^ 

Prentis,  Biinch,  Townes,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joyn^,  Up- 

Harrison,  Williamson,  M'doy,  Moore  Beime,  ^^'^X^'^l^^^^^l^^ 
M'MUlan,  Campbell  of  Wasliington,  ^J^l^^ ^ ^^""yt^?^^^^^^^ 
Offlesbv  Duncan.  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  erf*  Broc**,  VkitaM, 
TS^weli,  W^T  Grigsby^C^  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saundera,  C.beII,M«<«, 

Stuart,  Pleasants,  Thompson  and  Bayly — 42.         ,     .  ^    , ,  ,  _,^  ..  «Jln«i  - 

Mr.  Cabell  theA  renew^his  motion,  and  it  was  decided  l^yy^**"^"?*™^ 
jJvw-Messrs.  Barbour, (President,)  Giles,  Goode,  Tyler,  AndeiW>«^^Hj^ 
rison,  Williamson,  MCoy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smitli,  5"^'*  ^^S^fi,^^ 
George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  By  are,  Roane,  9<>y^j^,2j^J^r^ 
thews,  bglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbefl  of  ftrooj^ 
Wilsok,  'fizewell,  Loyall,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saundeis,  Csbdl, 
Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Thompson  and  Bayly— 43.  ^  , .  «    j_     r^— . 

DSS-Messi.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  faybr  of  Chest^^ 
goole,  Alexander,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Nicholas  <^opton,  Baldwm,  Jofawon,  1& 
fer,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  I^2^[l*rJ^X5Jl«I« 
fax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Mercer,  ^t*^"«J"»  ^£Pjf*^ 
Coike,¥owell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Boyd,  Pj"*"**?-'  ^ayterrf 
CaroliAe,  Morris,  Gwnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott  Green,  MarshaU  of  ^»^ 
PrenUs,  branch,  Townes,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Ro«j,  Coalter,  Jojnes,  \)r 

shur  and  Perrin — 52.  ^  .        ..  ^-  ..  _—  •««. 

No  other  amendment  then  being  before  the  Convention,  the  queaUon  was  pw- 
pounded  on  enirrossing  the  Constitution.  .       .    *  __  j  ^ 

Messrs.  GUes  and  cSaller  said,  they  should  vote  in  the  affirmative,  but  reserred  » 
themselves  the  right  of  voting  as  they  thought  best  on  the  ultimate  paange. 
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The  vote  on  the  engroesment  was  read  as  follows : 

«d^A9— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Lo^an,  Venable,  Madison,  Hoiladay,  Henderson,  Cooke, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Mar- 
shall of  Fau<iaier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch, 
Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter, 
Jojnes,  Bavly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 53. 

JVaes — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,. 
M'Cov,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne, 
PoweU,  Giifgs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Georee, 
M'Millan,  Qunpbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman.  Mathews,  OglesEy, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Cabell  and  Stuart — 42. 

On  Mr.  Clopton 's  motion,  an  Engrossing  Committee  was  appointed,  (viz :  Messrs. 
Clopton,  PoweU  and  Fitzhugh;)  and  to  give  time  for  engrossing  the  Constitution, 
adjourned  till  to-morrow  12  o  clock. 


THURSDAY,  January  14,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  but  the  engrossing  of  the  draught  of  the  Con- 
stitution not  having  been  completed,  it  adjoumeoto  meet  again  at  2  o clock. 

It  met  again  at  2,  but  the  engrossing  not  having  yet  been  completed,  it  adjourned 
to  meet  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Convention  met  at  7  o'clock.  After  some  time,  Mr.  Clopton,  from  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  superintend  the  engrossing  of  the  Constitution,  entered  the  House 
and  presented  the  engrossed  copy  to  the  President. 

It  was  then  read  a  third  time  n*om  the  Chair, 

And  the  question  bein^r  tiiereupon  put,  Shnll  this  Consdtutum  piiss  f 

Mr.  Summers  stated,  Uiat  a  member  from  one  of  the  northwest  districts,  (Mr.  Dod- 
dridge,) was  so  seriously  indisposed  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  and  requested  that  the 
liberaUty  and  indulgence  heretofore  extended  to  members  under  like  circumstances, 
should  apply  to  the  case  of  this  gentieman,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  record 
his  vote  at  any  time  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  snould  his  health  so 
improve  as  to  enable  him  to  attend.  Mr.  S.  said,  that  if  the  health  of  the  sick  mem- 
ber was  not  improved  by  the  following  morning,  and  it  should  be  found  that  his  vote 
would  materially  affect  the  question  about  to  be  taken,  that  the  remaining  delegation 
would,  he  understood,  be  prepared  to  give  the  people  of  that  district  their  proper  weight 
upon  tiie  very  interesting  proposition  announced  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jones  made  a  simuar  request  in  behalf  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Giles,)  whose  in- 
firm state  of  health  would  probably  prevent  his  attendance  aRer  night  in  such  damp 
weather. 

The  Chair  said,  that  presuming  from  what  had  hitherto  been  done  in  similar  cases, 
that  such  was  the  will  of  the  Convention,  he  should  give  the  permission  unless  it  were 
objected  to. 

"Mr.  Randolph,  after  expressing  his  strong  disposition  to  do  all  in  the  case  which 
courtesy  would  require,  said  he  was  compelled  by  the  stem  dictates  of  duty  to  object 
to  the  granting  of  the  leave  desired.  He  thought  the  principle  was  fraught  with  the 
utmost  danger.  He  put  the  case,  tiiat  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Constitution 
should  depend  on  a  smgle  vote — or  on  two  votes — and  asked  whether  the  Convention 
would  permit  two  members,  who  had  been  absent  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
discussions,  to  enter  the  House  to-morrow,  and  by  their  votes  to  reverse  the  decisions 
that  might  be  had  to-night  ?  He  illustrated  the  principle  by  a  further  case  of  a  bill 
in  Congress  being  similarly  situated,  and  asked  if  every  one  must  not  perceive  the 
tamperuig  to  which  such  leave  would  open  a  door  ?  He  repeated  his  wish  to  be  able 
to  extend  every  courtesy  toward  the  absent  gentiemen,  but  concluded  by  expressmg 
his  conviction  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  resist  tiie  request. 

(As  Mr.  R.  was  speaking,  Mr.  Giles  entered  tiie  House.)     ,.,,,,     .     ,  - 

Mr.  Summers  expressed  his  regret,  that  the  induljrence  which  he  had  asked  for  « 
sick  friend,  should  have  met  witii  opposition :  he  referred  to  the  uniform  practice  ^ 
the  Convention  in  according  like  permission,  whenever  it  had  been  asked  under  cll^ 
curastances  like  the  present.  He  tiiouirht  there  was  but  slight  CTound  to  apprehend 
that  the  vote,  about  to  be  taken,  would  bo  aflected  by  the  one  which  may  be  hereafter 
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raeorded ;  but  suppose  thai  to  be  the  ease,  was  the  Convention  preparei  Ib  aeatf  c»st 
a  Constitution  to  the  people  which  couM  only  be  passed  \fy  the  absence  c»f  a  mk  ombi- 
ber  ?  The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  heretofore  reprobated  an  attMapi  to  faas  a 
Constitution  by  a  lean  majority  of  one  or  two,  and  therefore  he  bad  the  leaa  exfettod 
an  opposition  irom  him :  if  the  coming  in  of  the  absent  member  should  reremte 
decision,  it  would  only  show  that  it  ou^ht  neyer  to  have  taken  place.  The  ofr^^-'^^ 
founded  in  the  danger  of  the  example/he  thought  was  not  entitled  to  eeiioai 
If  it  would  leave  a  door  to  tampering,  tliat  (K>or  was  already  <^>en;  ereij  i 
voting  on  the  side  of  the  majority  might  be  tampered  with,  becaose  anj  nei 
.voting  might  move  a  re-conaideration,  and  change  his  vote,  and  thus  aj  poaviUby 
change  the  decision  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Handolph  said,  that  the  permission  heretofore  granted ,  had  had  relereiicc  lei»* 
termediate  votes,  but  this  vote  was  final. 

The  question  being  put,  tlie  leave  was  granted  without  a  count 
The  quMtion  being  again  proposed,  and  on  tlie  passage  of  the  ConatilatjQB, 
Mr.  Coalter,  after  referring  to  the  difficulty  he  had  had  in  making  up  his  mind.  «i« 
pressed  his  Enal  determination  to  be,  tliat  he  should  vote  fi>r  the  ConstitotisM :  he  leak 
It,  if  at  all,  OS  the  least  of  two  evils :  he  declared  his  decided  preference  Sot  the  maaA 
basis  of  representation,  compounded  of  population  and  taxation,  and  his  obyrctioo  ts 
the  extension  of  tlie  right  of  suftraore  as  being  of  dangerous  tendency ;  bat  hoped  tksti 
as  he  had  not  entered  Uie  Convention  till  the  discussion  on  those  points  was  pnno- 
pally  over,  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  a  full  statement  of  his  views  in  the  tcbamt 
which  was  preparing  by  the  gentleman  who  took  notes  of  the  debate. 
The  President  tlien  rising,  put  to  the  Convention  the  final  yiestioa,  Sball  tku 

COXSTITUTION    PASS? 

Mr.  M'Coy  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  vote  stood  as  fbUows : 
^yej— Messrs.  Barbour,  ^President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chester^eld,  TkyJor  of  Cks- 
teraeld,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  MMiahMli  of  RiehmamA, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trewant,  Ctaibome,  t'rmikart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  llalifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Ho]laday,He»^Twn, Cooke, 
Roane.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  ScotL,  Oieen^Mar- 
ahall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Braw^ 
Townes.  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,-  Gordon,  Thompson,  Mmantj  fiatss, 
Weale,  Rose,  Coaller,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 55. 

JVbe*— Messrs.   Anderson,    Cofftnan,    Harrison,   Williamson,  Baldwin. 


M  Cov,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  CMwiae, 
w,w.»'  ^"£^^y  ^*'^'»  ^^  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Geom, 
M  Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglrsij^y, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wibon,  Ciaviuc 
and  Saunders — 40.  «     »  r  j  t        j 

So  THE  CofiSTiTUTiow  WAS  AGREED  TO,  (by  a  majority  of  fifleen  votes;  vchkh  will 
be  reduced  to  fourteen  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  if  he  shall  be  so  far  i^coveicd 
as  to  be  able  to  give  it.) 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  title,  which  was  also  agreed  to,  as  fiJIovs : 

An    AMENDED    CoNSTIXmoK,  OR  KORM   OP    GoVERHMIJfT    FOR    VlKClSIA." 

A  Committee  of  tliree  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Joynes,  appointed  to  superintend  iks 
enrolment  of  the  Constitution  now  adopted. 

The  Chan-  appointed  Messrs.  Joynes,  Scott  and  Cooke  as  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Powell  moved  that  the  enroled  Constitution  be  siirned  by  Uie  Prceideol.  aad 
countersigned  by  tlie  Secretary. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  as  an  amendment  that  it  be  signed  by  the  President,  and  sadk  mtktr 
members  as  mere  disposed  to  sifnt  the  same,  and  countei^gned  bv  the  Secretarr. 

1  his  amendment  was  carried,  ayes  51,  and  the  resoluUon  as  attended  was  amed  to. 

wr.  Joynes  moved  the  prmlmg  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Conatituti^  fed  ihe 
use  ot  the  members. 

distributina. 
to  the  Bierabera. 

copies  should  be  presented  tS  eac"h"membe7^  the  'jlout^  oflDSi^STT^  ^^^. 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joynes  was  carried.    ^^  ^^ 

•  n^thl^        I  ^*i'f  ^'"?  ^^^^  the  vote  which  had  passed  as  to  the  mode  of  antheiUn. 
ting  the  enroled  ConstituUon  miffht  place  some  genUemcn  in  delicate  and  unple 
circumstances,  moved  a  re-consideration  of  it,  ^ 

"le  course  was  unusual,  liavmg  been  puwued  in  ouly  nine  out  of  iweSt^^lSo 
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stitutions  agreed  to  in  other  States,  and  in  those  cases  the  members  had  been  nearly 
unaoimous  m  a^eeing  to  the  instrument  so  certified :  that  if  some  signed  the  instru- 
ment while  others  refused,  it  would  be  perpetuating  on  the  face  of  a  document,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  archives,  the  disunion  of  Uiat  body :  and  that  it  would  place  those  een- 
tlemen  who  had  voted  against  adopting  the  Constitution,  in  a  very  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, some  of  them  being  very  unwilhng  to  put  their  hands  to  an  instrument  as  re- 
commending it  to  the  people,  while  they  entirely  disapproved  of  it  as  a  whole. 

It  was  contended  on  the  other  side,  that  as  the  caption  of  the  instrument  ran  in  the 
plnral  number,  there  was  a  propriety  that  it  should  have  a  plurality  of  signatures,  and 
not  be  signed  by  a  single  man  only :  that  no  gentleman  was  committed  by  signing  it, 
as  the  signature  was  merely  a  form  of  attestation  to  the  instrument,  as  being  that  which 
the  Convention  had  agreed  upon :  that  it  could  occasion  no  misunderstanding  of  any 
one's  views,  as  the  vote  was  recorded  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  published  to  the  world : 
and  as  to  perpetuating  the  evidence  of  disunion  in  the  arcliives,  that  would  of  neces- 
•ity  be  done,  and  much'more  effectually  too,  by  preserving  in  tlie  archives,  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Convention,  where  all  the  discordant  votes  were  on  record  :  and  that  if 
granting  the  leave  to  sign  might  place  some  gentlemen  in  a  delicate  situation,  with- 
holding it  would  be  a  very  harsh  act  toward  such  as  were  desirous  of  placing  their 
signatures  to  the  instrument. 

(Mr.  Mason  of  Frederick,  afler  declaring  that  if  it  was  the  last  act  of  his  life,  he  would 
refuse  his  signature  to  such  a  paper,  gave  notice,  that  a  protest  would  be  drawn  up, 
and  the  signatures  invited  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  tJie  form  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution.) 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  that  he  had  acted  throughout,  so  help  him  Heaven,  in  ^ood'faith 
to  the  West:  he  had  believed,  and  still  did  believe,  that  the  white  population  alone 
was  the  true  and  proper  basis  of  representation  :  but  having  been,  as  he  esteemed  it, 
fairly  beaten,  he  was  willing  to  confess  it,  and  he  trusted  he  should  be  permitted  to 
march  off  the  field  retaining  his  side-arms,  with  flag  flying,  and  he  hoped,  with  all  the  . 
honors  of  war. 

Mr.  Stanard  wished  to  declare  his  explicit  renunciation  of  the  grouml  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Mason.)  He  objected  to  several  provisions  in  the 
instrument,  and  thought  that  the  allotment  of  power  was,  according  to  every  test,  less 
favorable  to  Eastern  Virginia  than  justice  required :  but  he  would  nave  given  up  that, 
and  more,  if  he  saw  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  gentlemen  from  the  West  as  an  ami- 
CMible  compromise :  but  the  OTound  on  which  he  had  rested  his  ne^tive  vote,  was  one 
provision,  which  alone  would  have  been  decisive  with  liira,  even  if  he  had  received  a 
carte  hlanehe  to  make  all  the  rest  as  he  pleased  :  he  thought  the  Convention  were  doing 
what  they  had  no  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  he  had  voted  against  this  Constitution  under  a  sense  of  imperi- 
OUB  duty,  but  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  which  few  were  able  to  conceive. 

Mr.  Nicholas  was  glad  of  en  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  vote  he  had  given  waa 
dictated  solely  by  a  conviction  that  the  public  good  required  it  at  his  hands. 

The  question  on  re-consideration  was  at  length  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  by  striking  out  the 
cimuse  relating  to  the  attestation  by  the  signatures  of  the  members. 

When,  after  some  further  conversation,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  resolution 
and  amendments  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

Some  accounts  for  expenses  of  fuel,  transcribing,  &c.  were  passed. 

Mr.  Mercer  obtained  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Cooke  gave  notice  that  he  should  to-morrow  move  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
positions he  had  offered  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  Constitution  into  effect.  (He 
would  willingly  have  waived  them ;  but  should  he  do  so,  they  would  be  immediately 
moved  again  by  another  gentleman.) 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  (at  near  10  o'clock.) 


FRIDAY,  January  15,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  tlie  following  appropriate 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

A  form  of  watuer  used  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Convention^  by  the  Rev. 

Robert  B.  Croes. 

€k)d,  the  Father  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners. 

O  God,  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners. 

O  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  have  mercy  upon 
OS,  miaerable  sinners. 
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Thy  properly,  O  Lord,  is  always  to  have  mercy ;  to  thee  it  appeiiainc^to  fbrgirtf 
sins.  Spare  us,  therefore,  ^ood  Lord ;  ^»re  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  TcAeeoaed. 
Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servants,  who  are  vUe  earth  and  miaerabile  wamtn, 
but  so  turn  thine  anger  from  us  who  meekly  acknowledge  our  vileneas,  and  traij  re- 
pent us  of  our' faults;  and  so  make  haste  to  help  us  in  Uiis  world,  that  we  may  «« 
Kve  with  thee  in  the  world  to  come,  through  the  merits  and  intercesaon  of  our  coa- 
passsionate  High  Priest. 

We  thank  thee,  most  Gracious  Father,  for  the  various  mercies  of  Creation,  Proffi- 
dence.  Redemption  and  Sanctification,  with  which  tliou  hast  been  pleased  to  bios  ns. 
We  render  thee  the  ascription  of  praise,  that  thou  hast  cast  our  lot  in  this  land  oTjai- 
tice  and  liberty  *,  that  we  are  endowed  with  civil  and  religious  principleB,  whick  so 
worthiness  of  our  own  could  have  obtained ;  that  we  are  pernutted  to  sit  under  e« 
vine  and  fig-trees,  with  none  to  make  us  afraid.  But  chiefly  are  we  bound  to  gkfify 
thy  name  wr  thine  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  bv  our  Liord  Jemm 
Christ,  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  hope  of  glory.  Make,  we  beseech  thee,  aH 
the  people  of  this  our  favored  country  to  be  duly  sensible  of  these  distinguisbed  bieg- 
sings — and  grant  that  they  may  show  their  gratitude  to  thee  by  collivati^  that  rigMr 
eousness  which  exalteth  a  nation,  and  by  abstaining  from  thoee  sins  wlwch  are  a  re- 
proach to  any  people.  To  the  members  of  this  Convention,  now  asBemfaled  is  thy 
presence,  give  the  abundance  of  thy  grace — that  they  may  be  especially  tbankiU  fcf 
thy  goodness  to  them.  May  they  call  to  remembrance,  that  while  othien  have  been 
afflicted  by  thy  chastising  hand,  tliey,  for  the  most  part,  have  enjoyed  the  Uewn^ef 
health.  May  they  bear  in  mind,  that  by  the  King's  reign,  Princes  decree  jortice,  and 
tliat  it  is  of  thy  mercy,  that  they  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  thus  ftr  in  theix  la- 
bours, without  a  more  serious  interruption  of  harmony  than  they  have  yel  expefi- 
enced.  Be  with  them,  AJmigJjty  Fatiier,  at  the  close  of  their  deliberations.  May  that 
spirit  of  charity  now  animate  them,  which  beareth  all  things,  helieTeth  ml]  tbingt, 
hopeth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things.  Separating  from  one  axht^her  wHh  & 
most  friendly  feelings,  do  thou  return  them  in  safety  and  in  bealth.  to  their  ftaniiea 
and  constituents ;  and  so  direct  and  dispose  their  hearts,  that  they  may  use  tihcai  bed 
exertions  to  promote  peace  and  unity  and  concord — to  advance  thy  glary,the  good  of 
thy  church,  the  safety,  honour  and  welfare  of  thy  people. 

Finally,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  be  made  to  cher«h,8iid 
to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  vs  free— and  that  the  tone 
may  soon  arrive  when  ihe  comfortable  Gospel  of  the  Saviour  ^all  be  tmlv  prsached, 
truly  received,  and  truly  followed  in  all  places,  to  the  breaking  down  of  t£e  kingdom 
of  sin,  satan,  and  death — till  at  length  the  whole  of  thy  dispersed  sheep  being 
gathered  into  one  fold,  shall  become  partakers  of  everlasting  life,  through  the  meriti 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fcBowihip  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all,  ever  more  !     Amen. 

Mr.  Joynes,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  enrolment  of  &• 
Constitution,  entered  the  Convention  about  12  o'clock,  with  that  instrument  in  h« 
hand,  enroled  on  parchment  of  the  largest  size,  and  presented  it  to  the  Chair,  ac- 
companied with  a  certificale  that  it  had  been  carefully  compared  with  the  ingiutd 
cony  and  been  found  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Randolph  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Convention  in  substance  as  fbDows  : 

Mr.  President,— I  feel  embarrassed  with  regard  to  bringing  forward  the  f|ues«ion,as 
to  those  to  whom  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  for  adoption  or  rejectics.  IT  I 
did  not  misunderstand  the  (rentleman  from  Augusta,  that  gentleman  conceded,  thai 
the  Act  of  Assembly,  by  whicli  this  Convention— shall  I  say,  wwB^wOm  i^p— was  not 
a  legal  Act,  havinor  been  passed  without  legal  authority ;  but  he  seemed  to  think,  that 
the  factol  its  having  been  subsequently  submitted  to  Uie  freehoWeis  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  cured  tlie  dt^fect  of  authority  in  those  who  passed  it.  Now,  with  all  defcienee 
to  that  genUenian,  let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  freeholders  never  gave  any 
such  assent  as  is  supposed  to  be  implied.  The  Legislature  passed  two  Acts :  the  first 
was  for  determining  the  question ,  whether  there  should  be  any  Convention  at  aB.  By 
that  Act,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  freeholders ;  and  from  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns. It  appeared  that  there  was  a  majority  in  favor  of  a  Convention  :  Wbereopen, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  second  Act,  convening  that  body ;  but  inserted  in  tlio  Act  a 
clause,  leaving  no  option  in  the  freeholders  to  reject,  or  to  assent  to  the  CoDsdtntin 
which  should  be  proposed ;  or  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  iteelf,  even  if  tkey  had 
^en  aware  of  all  the  provisions  it  contained  :  whereas  I  am  as  certain,  aa  I  can  be  of 
any  thing,  that  Uiey  were  not  aware  of  those  provisions  at  all.  The  fi«ehokieT«  fint 
assent  to  the  assemblincr  of  a  Convention— the  Legislature  thereupon  appoint  the  diT 
when  Delegates  should  be  chosen-and,  in  the  same  Act,  insert  a  chiSeTreqmriaf 
clar«  n.'Jff/rjT  ^  ^^  ^^^"^^tted  to  whomsoever  the  Convention  might^^a^  to  S 
riveS  1S«  fr!  /  w  '"^™*'«"  ^t  ^«  ^'o"««  of  Borgessee.  When  the^eSoTdiy  ar- 
nved,  the  freeholders  were  ohUged^c  defendn^-ot  rather-*-  Hrndendis--^^Ai^ 
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Delegates  to  the  Convention— or,  as  the  other  alternative,  to  allow  a  part  only  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  propose  such  Constitution,  as  to  them  might  seem  good.  If  the 
freeholders  residing  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  had  refused  to  elect  Delegates,  the  Con- 
vention  would  have  been  attended  exclusively  by  Delegates  from  the  West  of  that 
Ridge — and  then,  what  Constitution  would  have  been  presented  to  the  Cgnunonwealtb. 
1  cannot  pretend  to  tell.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  freeholders  West  of  the  Ridge  had 
refused  to  elect  Delegates,  then  those  East  of  the  Ridge  would  have  proposed  a  Con- 
stitution equalljr  objectionable  to  the  West,  So  tliat  it  is  plain,  that  tlie  fact  of  the 
freeholders  having  appointed  their  Delegates  under  tlie  Act  of  Assembly,  cannot, 
even  by  the  most  distant  implication — imless  it  be  the  remotest  implication  that 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  man — be  considered  as  conveying  any  assent  of  theirs,  that 
the  new  Constitution  should  be  submitted  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  to  any  persons 
but  themselves.  l£tkey  shall  assent  to  this  Constitution — if  they  shall  choose  to  ratify 
it— well  and  good — there  is  an  end  of  the  matter — theirs  is  the  power — though  theirs 
will  not  be  the  glory.  Sir,  it  is  as  plain  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid — Sir,  it  is  plainer — 
it  is  self-evident — that  no  other  power  on  earth,  save  that  from  which  this  Convention 
derives  all  its  authority  to  propose  any  Constitution  at  all,  can  rightfully  pronounce 
on  the  validity  of  our  acts,  or  decide  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  Consti- 
tation  as  we  shall  make. 

^  Sir,  I  consider  this  as  the  ^eatest  question  which  has  been  presented  to  this  body, 
aince  it  assembled.  Much  will  depend  on  its  decision — ^yes.  Sir,  very  much  will  de- 
pend on  it. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  the  freeholders  had  no  option  but  to  elect  delegates  ?  But  that 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  consecrate  that  provision  in  the  act,  which  declares 
to  whom  the  Constitution  &all  be  submitted.  Sir,  though  it  is  using  strong  terms,  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  treachery  to  their  own  principles,  to  permit  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  any  others  than  freeholders  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  if  the  Commonwealth  consists  of  freeholders  and  non-freeholder»^ 
and  the  non-freeholders  are — as  we  have  beenlold  they  are — the  most  numerous  of 
the  two^that  the  worst  of  Constitutions — and  God  knows,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
favour  of  this  one — might  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Commonwealth  by  those 
who — in  the  language  of  a  gentleman  on  this  floor — are  "  out  of  the  Constitution" — 
a^inst  the  voice  of  every  freeholder  in  the  country .''  Sir,  what  sort  of  a  tribunal  do 
you  elect,  when  you  admit  those  who  have  no  lot  or  part  in  our  acts — to  pass  jndg- 
ment  upon  them  ?  Sir,  you  raiffht  as  well  refer  the  Constitution  to  the  people  of 
Ohio — or  the  people  of  Kentucky^-or — I  will  go  farther — to  the  people  of  Japan. 
Tes,  Sir — ^they  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  decide  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  1  know  the  time  is  precious.  I  beueve  I  have  done  justice  so  far  as 
my  poor  capacity  will  allow — ^to  the  opinions  I  hold,  and  I  will  not  longer  detain  you. 
Mr.  Coalter  took  the  same  ground — and  contended  that  the  ^ct  of^the  Assembly, 
calling  a  Convention,  was  an  act  of  usurpation — which  he  had  opposed  at  the  time, 
and  stdl  considered  as  a  revolutionary  movement.  He  explained  the  grounds  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  he  had  voted  for  delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  contended,  that 
am  that  body  derived  all  its  authority  from  freeholders,  it  had  no  right  to  go  beyond 
them  in  submitting  its  acts. 

While  Mr.  Randolph  was  engaged  in  reducing  his  intended  motion  to  writing, 
Mr.  Mason  of  Frederick  stated  to  the  Convention,  that  when  the  question  hacTbeen 
agitated,  the  evening  previous,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  authenticating  the  instru- 
ment which  had  to-day  been  returned  by  the  Committee  on  enrolment,  finding  it  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  that  it  was  to  receive  the  signatures  of  all  the  mem- 
bers who  chose  to  sign  it,  he  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting the  views  held  by  himself  and  others  opposed  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, in  the  shape  of'^a  protest:  but  finding  afterwards  that  the  resolution  on  that 
subject  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and  perceiving  it  to  be  the  understanding  that  it 
was  not  again  to  be  taken  up,  he  considered  tliat  necessity  as  having  ceased;  and, 
therefore,  no  protest  would  be  presented. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  moved  the  fpUowing  resolution,  on  which  he  asked  the  ayes 
and  noes: 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  amended  Constitution  adopted  by  this  Convention,  be  submit- 
ted on  the  respective  election  days  in  the  month  of  April  next,  to  the  persons  quali- 
fied to  vote  under  the  existing  Constitution,  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly." 
Mr.  Thompson  said  he  was  constrained  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  to  trespass 
(he  hoped  for  the  last  time)  upon  the  patience  and  attention  of  this  Convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  his  most  decided  disapprobation  of,  and  his  objections  to,  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  just  offered  by  the  ^ntleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.) He  regretted,  that  the  gentleman  had  felt  it  his  duty  at  this  late  hour  to  urge 
its  consideration,  because  its  adoption  could  not  possibly  accomplish  any  valuable  pur- 
pose, but  on  the  contrary  might,  and  he  verily  believed,  would  produce  excitement, 
heart-burnings,  and  dissatisfaction,  with  that  part  of  the  communis,  the  non-free- 
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hMen,  whom  your  new  Constitution  inTesta  with  the  electiTe  frwicbtse—CiB 
will  you  do  this.     Can  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  new  ConsUtnlJon,^  aaa  leaBy 
desire  its  ratification  by  the  people,  expect  to  accoroplbh  their  wishes  b^  the  adaffiaa 
of  this  resolution,  the  necessary  effect  of  which  will  be,  gratuitously  to  msnlt  aad«. 
asperate  that  portion  of  your  fellow-citizens.    Reject  this  resolution  '^^J*^^^^^^ 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  they  will  be  the  tastinemls  oTtlss 
new  charter.    Adopt  it  and  you  make  them  its  enemies  and  create  an  excitemeot  m 
the  country  to  be  deprecated  by  all ;  an  excitement  that  will  not  be  c<Mifined  to  iheB, 
but  which  will  preva'd  with  the  fiwholder,  in  common  with  the  non- freeholder.    FW, 
permit  me  to  tell  gentlemen,  who  deem  the  freeliolders  indifferent  on  this  snUeet, 
that  they  do  them  toe  most  flagrant  injustice.    Itshould  be  recollected  that  this  C«tt- 
vention  was  called  by  the  freeholders,  and  an  object  not  the  least  promioenty  was  that 
oi  enfranchising  their  disfranchised  brethren.  .  u    •  u 

Mr.,T.  said,  this  new  Constitution  was  no  very  great  favourite  with  him.  He  had 
TOted  ifor  it,  it  was  true,  but  wiUi  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance — he  had  toe  so  in 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  It  had  been  his  misfortune  to  represest  «■ 
this  floor  a  divided  people,  a  people  entertaining  conflicting  views  and  opisioos  en  the 
great  and  delicate  questions  involved  in  our  recent  deliberations — and  be  bad  {«lt  Ithis 
duty  thus  circumstanced,  to  consult  in  some  measure,  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  and  the 
fears  of  both  sides — to  yield  somewhat  to  the  unforeseen  circumstances  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  offer  up  some  of  his  own  individual  convictions  of  political  rifbt  andyo- 
Htical  justice,  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  peace :  for  these  reasons  only,  bad  he  retoraid 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  passage  of  the  Constitution  :  that  he  did  so  with  ainme  r»- 
hietanee,  was  not  because  he  considered  the  new  devoid  of  all  recommen^ticm ;  te 
from  it;  (h«  would  frankly  confess,  that  he  considered  it  a  valuable  improveaoeat 
upon  the  old,  containing  many  valuable  features  of  reform  ;)  but  because  representa- 
tion had  not  been  baseaat  the  present  and  in  all  future  time  upon  Gee  white  popols- 
tioB,  the  only  true  basis*,  because  the  election  of  Governor  was  not  reSsrred  to  dw 
people ;  because  an  Executive  Council  was  retained,  the  Right  of  8ufia^  not  safl!> 
eiently  extended,  and  the  County  Court  system  in  its  oi]^anixatkm  and  powtsa  Wit 
unreformed.  A  hard  necessity,  however,  had  compelled  him  to  give  his  assent  to  Ihna 
new  charter,  notwithstanding  these  great  objections;  and  whenever  as  one  of  the  pe^ 
pie  he  should  be  brought  to  choose  TOtween  the  new  and  the  old,  be  should  ihA  besi> 
tate  to  give  to  the  new  his  decided  preference  and  support.  When  he  voted  Ihr  it, 
he  had  done  so  in  good  fitith  :  he  should  vote  for  it  at  the  polls,  and  should  recooimcDd 
it  to  the  adoption  of  his  constituents.  But,  said  Mr.  T.,  notwithstanding  this  avowal, 
and  as  anxious  as  he  was  that  this  dav  should  terminate  our  labours  in  peace,  faomMK 
ny,  and  mutual  ffood  feeling,  he  would  say,  tliat  should  that  resolntioB  be  adef»ted,  be 
should  esteem  itnis  duty  to  move  a  re-consideration  of  the  vote  adopting  the  amended 
Constitution — and  ^w»u]d,  if  sustained  in  this  motion,  vote  against  its  adoplicfB,  pre- 
ferring to  submit  no  Constitution  at  all,  to  submitting  any,  in  a  manner  as  bebeheved, 
80  violative  of  the  natural,  inherent,  and  original  rights  of  man,  as  that  proposed  by 
the  resolution  under  consideration.  He  contended,  that  according  to  the  theory  ania 
[>rinoiples  of  free  government  and  the  eoual  rights  of  roan,  the  question  of  ratifiea^ 
tion  or  rejection  should  be  submitted  to  the  whole  community — freeholder  and  non- 
freeholder,  whether  entitled  or  not  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage  under  the  CoosthotieB 
submitted,  or  the  existing  one.  This,  he  said,  had  been  the  invariable  practice  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  that  had  submitted  an  original  or  amended  ConstitiitioB.  It 
was  the  only  way  in  which  a  government  could  regularly  and  rightfully  hecmnedmto 
existence.  It  is  then  the  act  of  a  majority,  all  having  been  consulted— and  if  a  ma- 
jority exclude  a  part  from  Suflrage,  they  have  the  un<iuestionable  ri^fht  to  do  so.  #Vam 
their  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  Then,  and  then  only  is  decided  ngMuBj  the  qoeo- 
tion,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  surrender  this  great  natural  right.  Then  \m  th«e  \em 
cause  of  complaint  against  its  abridgment.  Then  might  the  plea  oC  exnedaaocy  ba 
urged  with  plausibility  and  effect  to  sustain  the  decree  (S*the  majority,  in  wbieb  itoides 
the  rightful  sovereignty  in  all  free  governments.  All  the  gentlemen  who  have  advo- 
cated a  restricted  Suffrage  on  this  floor,  have  founded  the  right  to  exchide  upoin  the 
ffround  of  expediency,  and  not  that  one  man  by  nature  has  more  right  than  another; 
but  the  difference  between  us  is,  that  tliey  make  the  minority  the  judges  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  retaining  power  in  their  own  hands.  I  claim  fbr  the  majority  the  riffbt 
to  decide  this  question.  The  same  principle  that  would  sanction  the  right  of  kss 
than  a  ma^rity  to  decide  this  question  of  expediency,  would  jnstiQr  monarehy,  eli- 
garohy,  aristocracy,  despotism.  If  the  freeholders,  without  eons«iltin|r  the  non-^ree- 
holders,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  m>vem  this  land,  wbetber  they 
be  a  majority  or  not,  why  may  not  a  part  of  them  with  equal  proprie^  assume  tfast 
right  in  exclusion  of  the  rest  ?  why  may  not  the  large  landed  proprietors  deposing  tbe 
petty  freeholders,  say,  that  they  alone  are  the  rightfiil  sovereigns  ? 
-irmH*  *®'  ^  organise  a  Convention,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  allnsion  and  coth 
■^rwuon  on  several  occasions  in  this  Convention,  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Ci»- 
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lotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  the  subject  of  complaint  and  severe  animadvenion.  He  has 
been  pleased  to  term  the  whole  act,  but  more  especiallj  that  part  of  it  that  haa  imme- 
diate reference  to  this  subject,  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Iiegwlature  that 
enacted  it  The  19th  section  of  tliis  act  provides,  that  the  amended  Constitution  shall 
be  submitted  for  ratification  or  rejection,  to  all  such  persons,  as  shall,  by  the  amended 
Constitution,  be  autliorised  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Leffislaturei  or  by  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  authorised  to  vote  on  the  question  of  its  ratification  or  rejection.  I  give 
tlie  substance  and  not  the  words  of  the  act.  The  whole  object  of  tins  provision  was 
to  declare,  what  it  was  supererogatory  to  afiirm,  that  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  this 
body  to  designate  the  persons  to  whom  our  work  should  be  submitted,  we  had  thn. 
power  to  do  so,  and  that  in  the  event  of  our  silence  on  this  subject,  the  sherififs  should, 
on  the  question  of  ratification  or  rejection,  take  the  votes  of  all  qualified  under  the 
amended  Constitution.  The  history  of  this  provision  of  the  law  m  its  progress  and 
passage  through  the  Lemslature,  induced  Mr.  T.  to  believe,  that  it  was  intended  as 
an  indication  of  that  body  to  this,  of  its  sense  of  the  propriety  of  extending  Suffiage 
on  the  question  of  ratification  to  the  whole  community,  rather  than  to  restrict  it  to 
freeholders  as  we  are  asked  to  do  by  the  resolation  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte, 
(Mr.  Randolph.)  In  the  legislature  it  was  contended  on  Uie  one  hand,  that  all 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  this  question— on  the  other,  that  only  the  freeholders 
should  vote.  The  adoption  of  the  provision  referred  to,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
almost  universal  opinion  prevailing  in  the  Legislature,  that  Suffrage  would  be  ez 
tended  by  the  Convention,  repudiates  entirely  the  claim  of  those  who  contended  ibr 
a  freehold  submission.  Mr.  T.  believed,  the  real  object  of  the  provision,  was  an  ex- 
tended submission  of  the  question,  though  by  its  terms,  the  right  to  diminish  or  to 
enlar^  it  might  equally  be  inferred. 

This  was  the  usurpation  of  which  the  gentleman  complained,  that  the  Legislature 
had  not  confined  the  submission  to  tlie  freeholders.  If  it  were  an  usurpation — 
against  whom  and  by  whom  was  it  committed  ?  Against  the  freeholders  by  the  free- 
holders themselves — for,  what  they  did  by  their  agents,  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  did  by  themselves— and  this  usurpation  thus  committed  by  themselves 
against  themselves,  these  same  freeholders  ratified,  first,  by  their  acquiescence,  and 
secondly,  by  the  act  of  electing  members  to  this  Convention,  and  all  this,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  without  a  murmur  or  complaint  a^nst  this  act  or  any  part  of  it.  The 
grentleman  from  Chariotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  will  surely  not  complain  of  the  fiction  b^ 
which  I  make  the  law  of  the  last  session  the  act  of  the  freeholders— when  he  and  bis 
associates  have  so  frequently  contended  on  this  floor,  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  election  of  a  Governor  or  other  officer,  would  be  substantially  an  election  by 
the  people,  being  their  act  performed  by  their  agents.  No  one  ever  supposed,  that 
the  acts  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  and  to  orgatdze  a  Comientwny  were  acts  of  ordi- 
nary legislation,  or  properly  speakiner,  acts  of  legislation  at  all,  as  little  so  as  an  elec- 
tion by  that  body  of  anv  officer.  No  one  ever  supposed,  that  the  old  Constitution 
either  ex presflly  or  impliedly  gave  such  a  power — for  it  must  be  recollected,  the  oW 
Constitution  contained  no  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  and  to  expect  that  it 
could,  strictly  speakins;,  be  changed  actordins  to  law,  would  be  to  suppose  an  absur- 
dity. The  acts  spoken  of,  were  called  for  by  their  constituents,  resulted  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  were  justified  by  that  supreme  and  paramount  law,  the  taius 
popuU.  In  short,  they  supplied  the  only  mode,  by  which  the  orisinal  rij^ht  of  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  in  full  and  free  Convention  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, could  be  exercised,  without  jeopardizing  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  har^ 
inony  of  the  State.  The  «rentl*»rnan  has  himself  stated  over  and  over  agabi,  that  the 
people  Could  not  exercise  this  right  in  propria  persona,  and  independently  of  the  ex- 
isting government — and  that  an  attempt  to  call  a  Convention,  without  Legislative  ft- 
cilities,  would  be  flagitious.  The  gentleman's  various  arguments  taken  together, 
prove  too  much  :  that  is — ^that  although  the  right  of  the  people  to  call  a  Convention 
IS  conceded  by  all,  yet  the  practical  exercise  of  this  right  is  usurpation  or  crime,  for 
that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  arguments.  In  one  breath  with  the  gentleman, 
the  Legislature  is  very  trust-worthy — and  their  acts  are  to  be  deemed  the  acts  of  their 
(constituents — ^but  when  those  nets  incur  his  disapprobation,  and  are  not  entirely  to  his 
taste,  they  are  acts  of  usurpation. 

The  truth  is,  the  action  of  the  ordinary  Legislature  on  this  snbiect,  as  before  re- 
marked, is  not  of  the  character  of  ordinary  leffislation.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
solve or  ordinance,  adopted  by  the  agents  of  the  people,  not  in  their  Legislative  cha- 
racter, fiir  the  TnirT>o8e  of  rollectin?  and  ascertaining  the  public  will,  both  as  to  the 
call  and  organization  of  a  Convention,  and  upon  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  tbs 
work  of  tlmt  Convention.  If  the  substance  of  the  thing,  to  wit :  the  ascertainment 
of  tlie  public  will,  is  accomplished,  it  is  needless  to  stickle  about  forms.  For  this  nar- 
pose  only  is  the  aid  of  the  old  government,  its  ofliicers,  and  instruments  invnkea,  to 
perform  the  office  of  a  scaffolding  on  which  to  stand,  whilst  you  are  erecting  the  new. 
Thus  has  this  matter  been  viewed  in  other  States  similarly  circumstanced  as  oorselves ', 
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and  in  their  Legialative  action  on  the  subject  6f  a  Convention,  they  hare  i 
the  lanffaage  ot  reaolye,  recommendation,  and  advice,  instead  of  the  technml  and 
imneraUve°language  of  enactment :  I  allude  particularly  to  the  example  of  Pcsxayl- 
vania.  Mr.  T.  concluded  by  saying,  he  should  extremely  regret  the  pavap  cC  tkt 
resolution.  Let  us  not  add  another  to  the  many  causes  ot*  excitement  alrea^  pro^ 
ced  by  our  proceedings.  Having  agreed  with  so  much  difficulty  upon  a  Confititntioa, 
let  us,  at  least,  submit  it  to  those,  who  are  declared  by  it,  worthy  of  the  Right  of  Sb^ 

^Mr.  Henderson  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  take  any  part  in  the  dieco»ion.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  strong  opinion  on  tlie  subject ;  but  he  should  not  attempt  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rested,  or  to  support  it  by  argument.  He  had  once  before  taken 
the  advice  of  the  venerable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  aad 
he  would  now  repeat  the  liberty  of  asking  him  to  favour  the  Conventtoii  wilh  loM 
opinion :  it  would  shed  light  upon  the  body,  and  might  tend  to  still  tl»  xmng  temoMt 
Mr.  Mason  of  Southampton  said,  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Senate,  vlack 
gave  ita  assent  to  the  act  m  question.  He  trusted  he  should  be  the  last  to  be  snil^ 
of  any  act  of  treachery  to  the  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth :  he  had  artrayi 
maintained  that  freeholders  alone  had  a  right  to  elect  members  of  the  CoBTcntaofi, 
and  ailerwards  to  pass  upon  its  acts.  In  that  sentiment  he  agreed  entirely  vith  the 
gentleman  from  Charlotte.  It  would  be  recollected  that  the  bill  finally  passed,  wis  a 
substitute  for  anoUier  bill  from  the  House.  He  had  regreUed  to  find  in  neaiir  half 
the  Senate,  a  feeling  similar  to  tliat  now  manifested  by  the  gentleman  from  Ambc^ 
and  that  they  were  disposed  to  take  the  Government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  iJfe- 
holders.  The  task  of  tlie  friends  of  the  freeholders  had  been  a  "verj  delicate  one,  yet 
they  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  principle  they  wished.  He  bebered  moal 
religiously  that  a  majority  had  been,  and  still  were,  opposed  to  the  call  oi*  a  Coovca- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  his  duty  as  a  public  functionary  required  of  lum  to  give  eilect  io 
the  biU.  The  law  fixed  the  time  and  tlie  mode  in  which  members  of  the  Cimrentioo 
were  to  be  elected ;  but  the  Legislature  did  not  stop  there :  they  knew  that  the  acts 
*  of  the  Convention  would  be  inchoate  and  in  fi^rif  until  they  were  ra^kified.  What 
then,  had  the  Legislature  to  do  .'*  The  public  ofiicers  were  bound  by  acts  of  t)>a  Aa- 
sembly,  under  penalties  that  might  be  recovered,  and  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  the 
ofiicers  should  act  under  such  penalties  as  the  Assembly  might  require,  and  he  had 
accordingly  voted  tliat  the  slierifFs,  whenever  the  proceedings  of  the  CofirentkB 
should  have  been  published,  should  take  the  sense  of  the  people  thereon.  The  Leys 
lature  never  had  intended  to  prescribe  who  should  vote  on  that:  they  bad  never 
dreamed  of  any  such  meaning  as  was  now  contended  for  the  act ;  an  interpfetatioa, 
which  virtually  gave  to  the  act  of  the  Convention  the  force  of  law.  The  ahenfi 
were  directed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people,  by  which  was  understood  the  sense  of 
the  voters  or  of  such  other  persons  as  the  Convention  might  designate.  If  the  Con- 
vention should  adjourn  without  saying  who  were  to  vote  upon  the  final  qQesbon,theB 
the  provisions  of  the  act  were  simply  a  declaration  that  the  voters  should  decide.    Af^ 


ter  that  explanation,  he  hoped  that  none  would  impute  to  the  Legislatare  anr  act  of 
usurpation.  He  did  not  believe  that  Uie  people  ever  ratified  the  law.  Tb«nr  had,  in* 
deed,  elected  members  under  it,  but  that  was  purely  in  self-defence.     Mr.  M.  said,  he 


would  address  one  consideration  to  the  good  sense  of  the  gentleman  from  Fkedoicky 
(Mr.  Cooke.)  The  Assembly  had  prescribed  one  mode  for  carrying  the  new  ConsCi- 
tution  into  efiect ;  that  gentleman  now  proposed  a  difierent  mode.  But,  if  the  peo- 
ple had  ratified  the  act  as  was  contended  by  that  gentleman,  whence  did  the  Coowo- 
tion  derive  its  authority  ?  But  this  was  an  argument  for  that  gentleman  aJooe.  For 
himself,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  people  ever  had  ratified  the  act,  tnd  aiW  aH,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  act  itwelf,  was  to  devolve  a  duty  on  tlie  sherifi  asd  to  compel 
them  to  perform  it.  Mr.  M.  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  only  risen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  strong  terms  of  censure,  used  by  the  genlle- 
man  from  Charlotte,  in  reference  to  the  act,  and  to  those  who  passed  it 

Mr.  Randolph  rose  in  reply.  I  can  assure  llie  most  worthy  and  highly  respectaUe 
gentleman  from  Southampton,  that  nothing  was  fiuther  from  ray  intention  thaa  te 
impute  to  him  an^  wrong  in  word,  thought  or  deed.  Sir,  ray  language  was  attogetber 
hypothetical.  I  msistecij  that  if  that  which  was  contended  for  were  true,  then  the 
Legislature  had  been  guilty  of  treachery — and  notiiing  is  more  true. 

As  to  the  gentleman  from  Amherst,  I  can  only  say  that  I  could  not  understand  him. 
The  gentleman  imputes  it  as  a  fault  to  me,  tliat  whereas  the  Gnovemor  of  Vuginia 
has  always  heretofore  been  elected  by  the  people,  1  am  willing  to  continae  that  mode 
of  election,  because  I  believe  that  the  opinions  of  the  Generel  Assembly  are  asoafly 
a  fair  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  But,  what  analogy  is  there  betweea 
such  a  belief  and  the  opinions  that  the  General  Assembly  have  a  right  to  alter  the 
Constitution  in  one  jot  or  tittle  ?  Sir,  I  am  not  such  a  mad-man— such  a  moon-etrack 
maniac— as  to  attempt  to  butt  against  the  united  force  of  tlie  whole  peoi^  of  Vir- 
ginia, backed  by  the  General  Aasembly.     All  I  contend  for  is,  that  if  the  act  is  to  fcs 
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80  oonttrued — and  I  acknowledge  myself  a  poor  hand  at  conBtrootiou— though  I  think 
I  have  seen  courta  that  were  little  bettei^then  the  act  was  a  gross  act  of  treachery  to 
those  whose  trustees  they  were. 

No  gentleman  who  hears  me,  will  deny  that  the  provision,  with  respect  to  the 
Right  of  Suffrage,  is  among  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Constitution.  Now,  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  parts  of  it,  the  action  of  this  House  is  held  to  be  advisory  and 
initiatory  only.  On  every  other  subject,  we  are  mereW  advisers;  but,  if  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  act  be  good,  which  is  here  contended  for,  we  are  not,  as  it  respects 
this  particular  thing,  advisers  at  all.  We  do  not  advise— we  decree.  Is  it  possible 
there  can  be  anv  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  the  distinction  ?  Deererimus — we  have 
decreed.  Sir,  if  we  have  the  power  to  decree  with  respect  to  the  Right  of  Suffiage-— 
why  not  with  respect  to  the  apportionment  of  representation  ?  I  would  thank  any 
gentleman  to  take  me  out  of  that  difficultv-~or  himself  rather.  I  ask  a^ain,  if  we 
may  decree  with  respect  to  this  question,  why  not  with  respect  to  all  questions  ?  Sir, 
the  right  cannot  be  denied. 

As  to  being  actuated  by  any  wish  for  the  adoption  or  the  rejection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  this  were  a  mere  question  of  expediency,  it  might  be  so ;  but,  he  knows  little 
of  me,  who  thinks  that  in  a  question  of  vital  principle,  I  can  be  so  actuated.  Sir,  it 
is  a  principle  as  cleu  to  me  as  any  in  mathematics,  that  the  whole  authority  in  this  body 
has  emanated  from  the  people.  The  Assembly  took  on  themselves — ^in  a  case,  1  grant, 
of  extreme  necesaitv — what  they  had  not  a  right  to  do.  I  grant  that  this  act  was  af- 
terwards cured  by  tlie  act  of  the  freeholders — that  is,  supposing  they  approved  it — it 
was  so  far  cured — not  entirely.  But,  the  second  Act  of  Assembly  has  not  been  rati- 
fied at  all — the  freeholders  have  never  passed  upon  it  in  any  shape.  If  my  resolutioii 
shall  be  adopted,  they  will  have  to  do  so— nay,  if  a  majority  of  the  voters— pot-boilers 
and  all — shall  have  approved  or  rejected  the  Constitution,  then  that  Act  of  the  As- 
sembly will  have  been  ratified — but  not  till  then.  It  is  still  sub  rudice.  Sir,  I  am 
wasting  time — ^I  am  burning  day-light — to  argue  the  question,  whether  this  House 
can  act  definitively  on  any  one  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  threats  of  the  gentleman,  that  he  will  move  a  re-consideration, 
they  have  no  effect  on  me  whatever.  I  am  perfectly  impassive  to  any  such  threat.  1 
have  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world  that  he  should  make  that  motion  this  moment. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  rose  to  give  a  brief  axplanation  of  his  views  on  this  subject. 
Afler  qxkoimg  the  Act  at  lar^,  he  stated  hb  understanding  of  its  meaning  to  be,  that 
in  case  the  Convention  shoiHd  make  no  other  provision,  the  sheriffs  were  to  take  the 
votes  of  all  such  persons  as  the  Convention  should  declare  duly  qualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates ;  but,  that  if  the  Convention  should  not  approve 
of  that  arrai^ement,  it  was  for  them  to  prescribe  to  whom  the  Constitution  should  be 
sabmitted.  The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  was  not  decided  upon 
bv  the  act,  and  it  was  still  competent  to  the  Convention  to  say,  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  submitted  to  freeholders  only,  if  so  they  thought  best;  otherwise,  they 
might  say  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject,  and  leave  the  matter  where  the  act  had  placed 
it.  This  was  his  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  act.  As  to  its  authonty,  he 
had  already  admitted,  and  he  now  repeated  the  admission,  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  no  legitimate  power  to  pass  such  an  act.  The  only  power  the  Assembly  could 
possess  must  be  received  from  its  constituents,  and  must  either  be  previously  given, 
or  implied  in  their  subsequent  ratification.  How,  then,  stood  the  Question .'  By  the 
first  act,  the  question  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  freeholders,  whether  they  desired  a 
Convention  or  not.  The  question  was  put  accordingly,  and  what  was  to  be  regarded 
afl  a  majority  of  the  freeholders,  declared  that  a  Convention  should  be  held.  But 
how .'  As  the  people  might  prescribe  ^  As  the  people  themselves  should  determine 
in  their  parishes,  in  the  election  districts,  at  their  court-houses,  and  their  muster- 
fields.'  No.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  people,  that  the  expression  of  the  public 
will  should  be  given  by  the  legislature,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Convention  was  to  proceed,  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  holden. 
Here^  then,  was  the  authority  of  the  constituent  body.  Here  was  the  voice  of  the 
principals  to  whom  the  Legislature  were  but  agents.  Acting  under  that  authority, 
they  declared  the  manner  and  purpose  of  the  Convention ;  but,  that  declaration  was 
not  obligatory — it  had  no  vanction — it  did  not  bind  the  freeholders  to  send  Delegates. 
If  it  contained  any  thing  which  the  freeholders  did  not  approve,  they  might  have  ar^ 
rested  the  proceeding.  They  had  the  same  authoritv  to  give  counter  instructions,  as 
they  had  to  give  original  instructions.  They  could  have  gone  to  the  polls  again,  and 
c»>mmanded  their  Delegates  to  repe^  the  act.  But  as  tlie  case  was,  the  Delegates,  if 
they  acted  at  all  in  the  matter,  had  plainly  to  prescribe  the  obiects  of  the  Convention, 
and  how  they  were  to  be  attained.  The  whole  subject  had  been  referred  to  them-- 
there  was  no  other  way  to  do  it — and  the  only  remedy  was  to  arrest  the  matter  in 
fieri.  That  was  the  only  safe,  the  only  proper  and  wise  remedy,  which  they  could 
retain  in  their  hands.  Such  being  the  case,  what  had  been  done  P  The  act,  when 
presented  to  the  freeholders,  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  election  of  members  every 
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where  without  complaint  or  remonetrance.  Wat  there  anj  other  mode  m  v^m*  thm 
people  conld  express  their  approbation  ?  If  there  was,  then  the  met  wie ^lutnti- 
fied,  and  the  ineml)cr8  were  assembled  there  by  the  Legwlatiire  alone.  VfMwer* 
they  doing  ?  They  were  proceeding  solemnly  to  sign,  seal  and  dehTer  to  Ibe  m^ 
the  plan  of  a  new  ConsUtution ;  and  yet  would  they  say  that  thw  was  oone  w^aaft 
autliority  ^  Thai  it  was  all  void  ?  It  could  not  be.  And  if  the  act  had  becm  «• 
cepted  by  the  people,  he  begged  genUemen  to  teU  him  what  part  of  it  had  hcea  ae- 
eepted,  and  what  pert  rejected  ?  What  was  their  authority,  and  what  waa  not  thsff 
authority  ?  From  that  act  they  derived  their  powers,  and  if  any ,  then  all  tint  it  tm- 
tained. 

It  had  been  said, 
Right  of  Suffrage, 

Their  constituents  I ,,  .  ^ 

constituents  had  no  such  authority  ?  That  they  could  not  give  such  power  to  taor 
agente  beforehand  ?  Was  the  principal  necessarily  bound  to  retain  the  right  of  rati- 
fying the  acts  of  liis  agent?  He  had  never  understood  so.  It  miglit  have  bees  wm- 
wise  in  them  to  do  so  *,  but,  that  was  a  question  for  the  constituent  body  aloM.  If 
they  chose  to  do  so,  why  might  they  not  ?  Suppose  the  Constitution  whidi  ^ley  had 
now  made  should  be  rejected  by  the  people— had  they  no  Government  undtf  thea? 
Would  they  have  no  Constitution  ?  He  was  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cfaarkrtte  mvM 
not  say  so.  [Mr.  R.  That  1  won't]  How  came  thai  Constitution  to  be  the  sofceBSB 
hiw  of  the  land.^  Had  it  ever  been  submitted  to  the  constituent  body  for  ^eir  nfil- 
cation  ?  Had  they  ever  voted  on  it  at  the  polls  ?  How  else  had  the  people  ijyasstd 
their  assent  to  it,  than  by  the  election  of  Delegates  under  it,  and  by  a  tacit  acqmaa- 
cence.  The  authority  of  those  who  firamed  it  was  a  general  grant  of  power  to  |»»- 
vide  for  the  exigenciee  of  the  times — to  adopt  a  form  of  Government  for  tbe  Com- 
monwealth. He  did  not  believe  they  had  usurped  any  authority.  There  bad  beca  a 
great  political  emergency.  That  form  of  Government  bed  been  prcfrided,  aad  Ae 
people  exercised  their  pleasure  respecting  it.  The^  gave  no  other  vote  but  tbe  sob- 
atanlial  act  of  using  it  as  their  shield,  and  adopting  it  as  their  own.  ^  Mr.  3.  eoDclnda4 
^at  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  original  body  to  give  suc^  aaeiEbonly 
as  the  act  contained — ^they  had  given  it — and  under  that  authority,  it  was  at  the  A»> 
eretion  of  the  Convention  to  submit  the  new  Constitution  to  whom  they  wo«U.  Us 
would  submit  one  consideration  which  was  entitled  to  respect  from  every  one  wba 
was  not  a  friend  of  revolutionary  scenes — that  it  was  of  the  Ust  importance,  to  Ao  dl 
in  their  power  to  save  the  necessity  of  resort  to  original  AssemUies  of  tbe  psofia, 
and  in  place  of  tliis,  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  trf"  legidative  acta  iipibg 
the  people's  sanction.  But,  how  -could  this  be  done,  if  the  Convention  shooM  pej 
no  respect  to  the  very  act  under  which  they  were  assembled ;  but,  daimif^  to  be  this 
people  acting  by  their  representatives,  to  set  aside  its  provisions,  and  adopt  otbct*  in 
their  place .'  He  tliou^ht  it  was  becoming  in  them  to  show  all  reapett  lo  an  Ad  of 
the  Assembly,  which  the  people  themselves  had  sanctioned. 

On  the  question  of  expediency  he  had  little  to  say,  and  he  felt  but  little  eoncemed. 
As  one  of  tiie  minority,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  an  overweening  seal  for  tbe 
adaption  of  this  Constitution.  He  regretted  much  that  it  bad  proved  to  ba  a  Cafia6- 
tution  for  which  he  could  not  feel  some,  yea,  a  deep  interest,  lie  should  vote  oo  tbe 
present  question  in  conformity  with  what  he  believed  to  be  inst  and  sound  principleB, 
and  not  as  looking  to  the  consequences  of  his  vote  upon  either  the  adoption  erreiee- 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  He  thought  it  lifbt  to  submit  the  final  qnestioD  to  tbe  fnm- 
lified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Convention  declared  them  (be  didmfi)  tb* 
proper  depositories  of  the  soverei^ty  of  the  country ;  the  fit  aspocsales  of  aJf  who 
exercise  that  aovereignty  now,  and  he  trusted  that  none  who  bad  declared  this,  woold 
consider  these  same  persons,  unfit  to  be  consulted  on  the  question,  whether  tbe  Coaa- 
Btitulion  settled  them  or  no.  They  who  are  to  be  the  sovereigns  oC  the  land,  were 
certoinly  the  persons  to  answer  such  a  question.  The  freeholders  had  said  so,  and 
the  Convention,  as  their  representatives,  ought  to  say  so  too. 

Mr.  Randolph  replied.  There  is  much  ingenuity  m  the  argument  of  tbe  lear 
ffentleman  from  Augusta :  notwilhstandinff— it  happens  to  the  argument  of  that  | 
tleman  as  it  oflen  does  to  the  arguments  of  men  fully  his  equala — it  has  no  sabe 
tial  force.  So  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned,  the  gentleman  might  have  epnred  1 
eelf  the  trouble  of  a  demonstration,  that  it  was  competent  to  the  fieeboldera  to  T 
invested  this  body — if  so  it  had  seemed  good  to  them — ^with  abeolule  power  to  i" 


I  Constitution  like  Solon  or  Lycurgus  (great  men  whom  we  sbonld  then  ha.v«  §•> 
sembled  in  one  respect  at  least.)  But  I  put  it  to  the  gentleman  firom  Aognata.  vbe- 
ther  there  was  a  single  man  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  did  believe,  when  be  i  ijlsJ 
for  members  to  this  body,  that  whereas  our  powers  on  all  other  pointa  were  to  be  lbs 
powers  of  advisers  only,  on  this  point  alone,  were  we  to  be  absohite. 
th^l  "^««nolae"  chose  to  invest  men  with  power  to  make  a  Con«titnti<ni  OTwr  pM«b 
wiey  were  themselves  to  have  no  control,  that  is  one  question  :  but  ean  tbe  leg^  wdb- 
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tkties  of  the  learned  gentleman  bear  him  out  in  the  earnest  belief,  that  the  freeholders 
•rer  intended  to  invest  us  with  plenary  powers  on  this  one  point  and  not  ©n  any  of 
the  rest  ?  That  it  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  freeholder  in  tlie  State,  when  he 
went  to  the  polls,  to  give  us  absolute  power  in  any  thing?  Sir,  there  is  not  such  an 
honest  man  in  the  State.  None  who  ever  proposed  a  Convention,  ever  thought  of 
giving  its  members  a  power  of  attorney  to  make  a  Constitution  absolute,  in  the  one 
respect,  and  advisory  in  every  other.  Sir,  it  is  a  monster  unknown.  The  people 
have  been  foolish  enough  in  all  a^s  to  give  up  their  liberty,  but  they  have  never  con- 
sented to  five  up  one  half  of  their  liberty,  while  they  insisted  on  retaining  the  rest. 
The  peop^  of  Virginia  did  no  such  thing.  They  empowered  this  Convention  as  ad- 
▼isers  only,  and  if  under  the  quirk — I  must  be  permitted  to  use  the  term — if  under  this 
<iairk,  the  people  shall  be  entrapped  as  to  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  power,  any 
Aonest  Chancellor  would  be  entitled  to  give  them  redress. 

Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  1  am  very  unfit  lor  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  but  nothing  is 
more  clear  to  me,  than  that  the  attempt  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  is  an  iilu- 
mion — it  is  a  deception : — not  that  it  is  so  meant— but  the  gentleman's  own  ingenuity 
has  led  him  astray — I  would  nut  the  (question  to  any  man — yes,  Sir,  to  any  woman— 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  decision  of  all  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Nicholas  observed,  that  it  might  well  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  question, 
to  whom  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted,  would 
prove  one  of  great  interest  andf  importance.  He  had  reflected  on  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue  in  its  decision.    The  result  of  this  en- 

Suiry  was,  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  persons  authorised  to  vote  under 
le  existing  Constitution.  It  appeared  to  h'un  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  a 
€U>vemment  can  be  changed.  The  one,  where  Uie  people  being  oppressed,  resort  to 
the  original  and  inherent  right  to  resist  despotic  powers,  and  to  carve  out  their  own 
redress,  by  overturning  the  existing^  establisiiment.  This  b  revolution,  in  the  plain 
and  simple  meaning  ol  that  term.  The  other  is,  where  the  community  agrees  to  mo- 
dify its  existing  institutions,  with  the  consent  of  the  actual  Government.  This  is  the 
coarse  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  present  instance.  Application  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  to  submit  the  question  of  Convention  to  the  public  decision.  They 
submitted  it  to  the  freeholders,  from  whom  they  derived  their  power,  and  to  whom 
mlone  they  had  a  ri^ht  to  make  the  appeal.  By  this  act,  they  recognized,  and  admit- 
ted the  principle,  mat  in  this  mode  of  changing  a  Government,  the  only  persons 
who  had  the  right  to  decide,  were  those  who  were  the  depositories  of  the  powers  of 
the  present  Government.  If  the  principle  l>e  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  that  the  assent  of  the  freeholders  ought  to  be  obtained  to  the 
amended  Constitution  to  give  it  validity.  Every  reason  which  could  be  ur^d,  for 
referring  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention  to  tlie  freeholders,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  shew,  that  the  ratification  or  rejection  should  also  be  submitted  to  them.  But, 
it  is  contended,  that  the  freeholders  have  assented  to  a  reference  of  tliis  question  to 
others  than  themselves.  The  law  submitting  the  question  to  the  freeholders,  only  re- 
quired them  to  say  "  Convention  or  No  Convention." 

Their  decision  in  favour  of  a  Convention,  did  not  waive  their  right  to  pronounce 
on  the  form  of  government,  which  might  be  tendered  for  their  acceptance,  nor 
amount  to  a  sanction  of  all  the  provisions  which  mio;ht  be  incorporated  into  an  act 
calling  the  Convention.  Nor  is  the  argument  valid,  which  attempts  to  shew  that 
sending  delegates  to  the  Convention  implied  an  assent  to  all  tlie  provisions  of  the 
law,  where  those  provisions  exceed  the  power  given  the  Legislature,  which  was  sim- 
ply' to  call  a  Convention.  This  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn  by  the  gentleman  from 
Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph.)  The  freeholders  in  one  section,  knowing  that  those  in 
another  would  send  deputies,  were  placed  in  a  situation,  where  thev  were  compelled 
to  do  the  same,  or  sufier  a  Constitution  to  be  got  up,  by  one-half  of  (he  State  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  And  though  the  authority  of  such  a  Constitution  might  be 
well  questioned,  yet  the  conflict  about  it  might  have  convulsed  the  State.  The  ar- 
gument that  the  people  might  have  remonstrated  against  the  terms  of  the  law,  is  not 
sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  Legislature  did  not  transcend  tlieir  powers,  in  referring 
the  subject  to  voters  other  than  freeholders. 

Tlie  omission  to  remonstrate  in  this  way,  does  not  prove  that  the  Le^slature  acted 
within  the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  power;  or  otherwise,  every  tyrannical,  or  uncon- 
stitutional act,  where  the  people  do  not  remonstrate,  may  be  proved  to  be  wise  and 
constitutional. 

Besides,  the  people  had  no  opportunity  to  interfere ;  the  law  of  the  last  Assembly 
was  to  go  into  effect,  before  another  meeting  of  that  body  was  to  take  place.  It  ap- 
pears  to  me.  then,  that  the  freeholders  have  done  no  act  to  exclude  their  right  to  be 
beard  on  this  subject.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  change  in  the  government  can  only 
be  made,  with  the  assent  of  those  who  possess  the  power,  the  reference  of  the  ques- 
tion to  those  not  now  entiUed  to  vote,  would  present  a  curious  political  anomaly.  In 
the  first  place,  on  a  question  whether  the  Constitution  is  to  be  adopted,  we  are  to  an- 
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tidpmUi,  that  it  wiU  be  «o  adopted,  and  give  the  decudon  to  ^'^l?^?"^^ .,,__. 
STSoUUcal  power  until  after  the  event  takes  place.  Instead  f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
3f  S^  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  government  is,  we  are  *^™^^*  "  ^  **'"~ 
Snumerons  classes,  who  constitute  no  part  of  the  actu^  ^^^'^'^^L^  t«  eiii» 
£1  doing  this,  we  kot  onlj  depart  from  the  principles  I  have  'H'^S^J^^^^^; 
nt  ado^their  verv  ooDOsftes.  m  rules  of  action.     SupposeaD  the  fi*«^^>M«m,i« 


r  luippi 
acquiesce  with 


i  pleasure.  But  in  determining  the  great  and  intcrerting  queaUonoi- 
der  discussion,  f  must,  as  an  honest  man,  and  a  faithful  "P^f^*"^^*'^;^^^^?!!. 
my  conscience  direcU,  roadless  of  consequences.  I  am  ^«T  ,^  J^P~^XSb 
the  freeholders.  I  do'belTeve,  that  they  have  the  right  to  ^'^^"^"^^^ 
on  principle,  and  on  a  just  construction  of  the  various  Legislative  «^' «^*^^ 
ceeSings  which  have  taken  place  under  them,  and  I  cannot  cement  to  be  mrtni- 
mentalin  depriving  my consUtuents  of  that  right.  ..      ^  -^  ^-«w 

Mr.  Stuart  wished  to  make  a  single  remark  as  to  the  qu«rtion  of  powCT,no4cf^ 
pediency.  The  genUeman  from  Cliarlotte  had  said  that  **»«?<»»?*•  j«^^_SL-r!^ 
Wish  a  thing  as  to  say,  that  the  Convention  might  make  a  Constitobon  without  «^ 
mitting  it  to  Uiem.  But  where  did  they  say  so?  only  in  the  oct  of  theur  reprae^ 
tives.  That  was  the  only  expression  of  their  will,  and  that  act,  while  it  resttmiBMi  xae 
powers  of  the  Convention  in  one  respect,  extended  them  in  another,  and  U  w»«  ca- 
tainly  as  valid  in  extending  as  in  restraining. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  that  Uie  question  should  be  taken  byayee  and  noM.  It  wv  •© 
taken  accordingly,  and  decided  as  follows:  -  ,,  r>M      -o.^ 

^ye»— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Gika^lWodiiax, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Nicholas,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Treivant,  ClaAo™,  Uij|»- 
hartTuandolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Holhuiay,  Roane,  Mama,  G«- 
nett,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  P«im-^ 

JVb«*— Messrs.  Barboiir,  (President,)  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Ctap- 
ton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moow, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Stanard,  Fitxhogh,  Henderson,  Ortjorne, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  o£  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  PendleUin, 
George,  M'MUlan,  Campbell  of  Washin^n,  Byars,  Tajlor  of  Canam^jOoyd. 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Oampbefl 
of  Brooke,  WUson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  ScoU,  Green,  MarriiaU  of  Faoqaier,CMar 
belief  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Townes,  CabeU,  Martm,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordoa, 
Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Joynes  and  Bayly--G6. 
So  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  the  consideration  of  so  much  of  his  pTx>poatkm8  as  had  aot 
been' superseded,  as  follows : 

"  L  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existini^  GorenuMaC, 
so  soon  as  all  the  returns  required  by  the  twentieth  section  of  the  Act  of  the  G«iienl 
Assembly,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  orffanize  a  Convention,"  shall  have  been  iMide,  If  i( 
shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  3ie  votes  given  is  for  ratifying  this  uaeadea  Om- 
stitution.  forthwith  to  make  proclamation  of  the  fact. 

"  II.  And  it  sliall  moreover  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Departawnt,  m  aad  hf 
such  proclamation,  to  command  the  sheriffii  and  other  officers,  directed  by  law  to  bda 
and  superintend  elections,  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  Minsto  cfeejvBC^ 

command,  to  open  polls  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  and  noitjugbs,  tad 
in  the  election  districts  established  by  law  in  their  respective  counties,  on  the 

,  for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  or  Delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
represent  the  counties,  towns,  boroughs  and  districU,  respectively  mentianed  and 
described  in  Uie  third  article  of  this  Constitution,  and  of.  a  Senator  to  represent  ^ 
of  the  Senatorial  districts  described  in  the  fourth  article. 

*  III.  So  soon  as  the  said  election  of  Delegates  and  Senators  shaB  have 


the  previously  existing  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  elected  under  the  €id  Co«- 
stitution,  shall  cease  to  have  legal  and  constitutional  existence. 

"  IV.  Should  any  of  the  contingencies  herein  before  mentioned,  render  iti 
or  proper  to  convene  a  General  Assembly,  after  such  election  sh4l]  bare  been  i 
and  before  the  time  herein  after  appointed  for  the  first  rsffular  annual  meetiii^  of  lbs 
General  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  the  new  C^eneral  AaeflHifelf 
■hall  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Department  holding  its  power  and  authority  laiaf 
the  old  Constitution. 
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**  V.  The  fint  raffolar  General  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  shall 
convene  and  assemble  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the  •" 

He  briefly  recapitulated  the  arg:ument  he  had  before  urged  in  support  of  his  plan. 

He  moved  to  fill  the  first  blank  with  « 1 5,000 ;"  the  second  blank  with  "  the  first 
day  of  November  term,  in  the  year  1830  r  and  the  third  blank  with  "  first  Monday 
in  January,  1631 :"  which  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Leiffh  then-  moved  a  substitute  for  the  entire  proposition  submitted  by  Mr. 
Cooke.  He  supported  the  amendment,  by  referring  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Bta- 
nard  of  yesterday,  which  went  to  shew  the  necessity  of  some  tettt  of  voters,  to  be  a 
guide  for  the  sherifiB  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Stanard  proposed  the  following  orders : 

**  Ordered,  That  the  roll  containing  5ie  draught  of  the  amended  Constitution  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  and  by  it  submitted  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  tneur 
ratification  or  rejection,  be  enclosed  by  the  Secretary  in  a  case  proper  for  its  preserva* 
tion,  and  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  State. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  do  cause  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention to  be  entered  in  a  well-bound  book ;  and  after  the  same  shall  have  been  sigfiMd 
by  the  President  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  that  he  deposit  the  same,  together  with 
all  the  original  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Convention,  and  connected  with 
its  Proceeding,  amon^  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  further,  that  he 
cause  ten  printed  copies  of  the  said  Journal  to  be  well  bound,  andidepoeited  in  the 
public  Library." 

Mr.  Leiffh  approved  of  the  orders. 

Mr.  CocMce  also,  of  the  first  two ;  and  it  was  agreed  the  test  question  should  be  put 
on  the  last 

Mr.  Leigh  modified  his  amendment,  combining  it  with  Mr.  Stanard's  third  order, 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  President  of  the  Convention  do  certify  a  true  copy  of  the 
amended  Constitution  to  the  General  Assembly  now  in  session ;  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  make  any  additional  provisions  by  law, 
which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  submitting  the  same  to  tne  voters  thereby 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  next  April  elections, 
and  for  organizing  the  Government  under  the  amended  Constitution,  in  case  it  shall 
be  approved  and  ratified  by  such  voters." 

ISlt.  Johnson  expressed  his  preference  of  Mr.  Leigh*s  amendment  over  that  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  but  could  not  wholly  approve  either.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  existing  Le* 
gislature  to  act  in  the  case,  and  the  right  of  the  Convention  to  invite  them  to  do  an 
onauthorised  act.  If  the  act  had  provided  no  means  for  carrying  the  Constitution 
into  effect,  he  should  not  have  denied  that  the  Convention  would  have  had  the  inci- 
<iental  riffht  to  make  provision  for  that  end ;  but,  as  the  act  had  itself  provided,  that 
part  of  the  subject  was  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Leigh,  by 
•itrikinff  out  from  the  word  "  the,"  in  the  second  line  of  the  third  order,  to  toe  end 
thereof,  and  inserting  the  following : 

"  Executive  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  a  request  that  it  be  published,  in  order  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  at  the  April  elections  in  the 
present  year,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Act  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  organize  a  Convention,"  passed  the  10th  of 
February,  1829." 

Both  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Johnson  defended  their  own  amendments  by  an  eloquent 
speech. 

Mr.  Johnson's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  a  division  of  the  question,  so  that  the  vote  be  first  taken  upon 
the  third  order  contained  in  Mr.  Leigh's  proposed  substitute ;  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House. 

And  the  question  being  put  accordingly,  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — ^Ayes 
51,  Noes  43.  ^  •:,.», 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  a^eeing  to  the  two  first  orders  contained  m  Mr. 
Lietgh's  proposed  substitute,  and  was  determmed  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Resolved,  That  the  President  do  now  sign 
the  enroled  amended  Constitution,  adopted  by  this  Convention,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary do  attest  the  same ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  President  then  retired,  having  called  Mr.  Stanard  to  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to : 

Retolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  tender  to  the  Pastor  and  Trustees 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  for  the  use  of  their  Church. 

lUtotved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  tender  to  the  Clei^  ^^  J^  ^^ 
the  thanks  of  the  Convention  for  the  promptness  and  punotuahty  with  which  they 
have  oompUed  with  the  request  of  the  Convention,  in  opening  its  daUy  sessions  1^ 
prayer. 
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Mr.  Randolph  then  fOM  and  addiMsed  the  Ck)nyention  nearijr  as  foUova: 

Mr.  Chairman,— For  the  laat  time,  I  throw  myself  upon  the  indalgeoce  tad  ee 
tmy  of  thia  body.    1  have  a  propoeitlon  to  submit,  which  1  flatUr  nijaell^-^i^kh  1 

IfntH ^I  believe,  will  be  received  uot  only  with  greater  unanimity  than  any  other  v^ch 

haa  been  offered  in  the  course  of  our  past  discussions,  but  with  perfect  unamnrity. 
You  will  perceive,  Sir,  that  I  allude  to  your  eminent  colleague,  who  has  presided  ow« 
Ottr  deUberations.  When  I  shall  have  heard  him  pronounce  &Qm  that  Chair  ti^ 
^r^ffds  '^  This  Convention  stands  adjourned  tmt  die^*'  I  shall  be  ready  to  ung  my  po- 
litical Jfumc  dimiitis;  for,  it  will  have  put  a  period  to  three  months,  the  moat  anximia 
and  painful  of  a  political  life  neither  short  nor  uueventful.  Having  said  thus  mwek^ 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  notwithstanding  any  occauonal  heat  exoled 
by  the  collision  of  debate,  1  part  from  every  member  here  with  the  roost  htsarty  good 
will  towards  all.  But,  I  cannot  consent  that  we  shall  separate  withoat  offering  tha 
tribote  of  my  approbation,  and  inviting  the  House  to  add  theirs — infinitely  HKve  va- 
luable—to the  conduct  of  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Assembly.  If  this  were  a  soita^ 
occasion,  I  might  embrace  within  the  scope  of  my  motion  and  of  my  remaiks  bM 
public  conduct  and  character  elsewhere,  with  which  1  have  been  long  and  intuBslcif/ 
aoqnainted :  but  this,  as  it  would  be  misphced,  so  would  it  be  fulaooto — 1  sbaH,  thsn- 
ibre,  restrict  myself  to  the  following  motion : 

**  Besolvedf  That  the  impartiality  and  dig^iitv  with  which  Philip  P.  Baihoor,  Es^ 
hath  presided  oyer  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  and  the  distinguished  abilitir 
whereby  he  hath  fiu^ilitated  the  dispatch  of  business,  receive  the  beet  thanks  of  the 
Convention." 

Tha  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  so  entered  on  the  Journal. 

(After  an  account  for  printing  had  been  passed,  and  a  compensation  of  $200  ▼cAsd 
to  the  Secretary  to  cover  the  expense  of  transcribing  the  minutes  into  a  vohuns,} 

Mr.  Barbour  resumed  the  Chair,  and  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

Gemdenun  of  the  CowcaUUm — Never  in  my  life,  did  I  feel  such  sUoag  emofinns^  sa 
those  with  w£uch  I  now  address  you. 

The  resolution  which  you  have  just  passed,  expressive  of  jcfui  apywhalkm  of  my 
conduct,  as  presiding  officer  of  this  Assembly,  is  an  evidence  (^  your  good  mawn, 
which  I  shall  long  cnensh,  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  my  la!tt\  and 
for  which,  I  have  no  return  to  make,  except  the  expression  of  my  sincere  thanks  and 
profound  acknowledgments.  To  be  a  member  even,  of  such  an  assembly  as  this,  iaii- 
ports  a  large  and  gratifying  share  of  public  confidence ;  to  be  called  to  preside  over 
Its  deUberations,  is  an  honour  sufficient  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  higher  mspinoem 
than  I  dare  pretend  to  ;  to  receive  the  unanimous  testimony  of  its  approbation,  nnder 
the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  inspires  me  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gralitodsL 
It  has  been  said,  gentlemen,  that  the  power  of  legislation  is  the  hi^iest  trust  which 
man  can  confide  to  his  fellow-man :  this  is  true,  in  those  Governments  in  which  writ- 
ten Constitutions  are  unknown ;  but  the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  ua,  is  a  yet 
higher  one ;  for  to  us,  has  been  delegated  the  power,  of  representing  the  people  in 
their  primary  sovereign  character ;  of  forming  a  Constitution,  which,  if  ratified,  will 
create  that  very  legislative  power  which  is  elsewhere  deemed  to  be  omnipoteot; 
which  will  prescribe  to  it,  the  law  of  its  action,  and  the  orbit  in  which  aJoney  it  osa 
rightfully  move. 

We  have  been  for  a  long  time,  laboriously  engaged  in  this  great  work;  onr  laboms 
are  now  at  an  end ;  the  Constitution  which  we  have  formed,  is  now  to  be  sobmitted 
to  the  people,  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

In  the  language,  substantially,  of  the  Convention  which  framed  onr  Federal  Cbo- 
stitutaon^  I  will  say — that  it  wiU  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  poftiao 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  each  will  doubtless  consider,  thai 
had  its  interests  alone  been  consulted,  the  consequences  would  have  been  partknlarlj' 
disagreeable,  or  injurious  to  the  others.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  cannot  exped  that  it 
will  DO  considered  by  the  people  the  best  form  of  Government  that  could  have  Yimm 
devised,  we  may  indulge  the  hope,  that  as  it  is  the  best  the  discordant  ofunions  and 
conflicting  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  enabled  us  to  make,  it  will  be  received  1^ 
them,  in  Uie  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise ;  and  be  accented,  as  "  the  resuk 
ual  de" 


of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession,  which  the  peculiarity  c^  our  political  tk 

tion  rendered  indispensable;"  more  especially,  as  it  will  carry  with  it  this  vei^j 
recommendation,  that  we  have  been  aided  in  its  formation,  by  the  experience  ana  en- 
lightened counsel  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  land;  of  men,  whom  Virginia  knows  to  bs 
her  master  workmen,  in  tne  great  art  of  Constitutional  architecture. 

The  general  course  of  our  proceedings,  gentlemen,  has  been  characterised  by  tha 
moderation  and  forbearance,  which  became  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  great 
questions  which  we  have  been  called  to  decide.  If  in  the  collisions  of  discosaaon,  as 
ooMMonal  spark  of  excitement  shall  have  been  struck  out,  I  trust,  that  like  that, 
wittch  w  struck  from  the  flint,  it  will  have  been  extinguished  in  the  moment  which 
«eye  u  birth ;  and  that  we  shall  separate  from  each  other  with  that  reoiprooal  fteliiy 


• 
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of  good  will,  which  will  constitute  the  strongest  cement  of  oar  imion,  and  bind  iw 
together,  in  all  time  to  come,  as  a  people,  <mt  and  iruUcisibU, 

In  this  spirit,  I  beseecli  you,  let  us  return  to  our  constituents,  iMolyed  to  cast  oil 
upon  the  waters,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  still  tlie  agitations  of  the  public  mind,  asil  to 
cause  it  to  settle  down,  like  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  ocean,  mto  a  state  of  emlm 
tranquillity. 

He  who  shall  contribute  to  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  will  deserrs 
well  of  his  country ;  and  will  assuredly  receive  the  approbation  of  that  country,  the 
hifi^hest  and  best  reward  to  faithful  public  servants. 

We  are  now,  gentlemen,  upon  the  eve  of  a  separation,  many  of  us,  perhaps,  mer^r 
to  meet  again — May  health  and  happiness  attend  you  all — May  you  long  live  to  see 
this  ancient  and  venerated  Commonwealth,  prosperous  at  home,  respected  abroad— 
May  she  be  looked  up  to  by  our  sister  States,  as  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation- 
May  she  hereafter  be  considered  by  them,  as  she  heretofore  has  been,  the  key-stone 
of  that  arch,  which  supports  our  Federal  Union,  and  whose  strengtli  I  hope  and  trust, 
will  be  increased  by  every  increasing  pressure,  which  shall  bear  upon  it. 

On  motion  of  Nlr.  Leigh,  he  then  pronounced  the  welcome  sentence,  **  This  Con* 
yention  stands  adjourned  sike  dix." 


BILL.  OF  RIGHTS. 

^  Dedaration  of  Rights  made  by  the  Represmtaiives  of  Hie  good  people  of  ViROiviip 
assembled  m  fidl  and  free  Convention;  which  Rights  do  pertain  to  them,  and  tktit 
posterity y  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  Government. 

(Unanimously  adopted,  June  12th,  1776.) 

1 .  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inhe- 
rent rights,  of  which,  wnen  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  bv  any 
compact,  deprive  or  ciivest  their  posterity ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  lioerty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety. 

2.  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people;  that 
magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  aU  times  amenable  to  tnem. 

3.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection 
and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community :  of  all  the  various  modes  and  forme 
of  government,  that  is  best,  which  b  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  hap- 
piness and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of  mal-adminis-. 
tration ;  and  that,  when  any  government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these 
purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  indefea- 
eible  right,  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  weal. 

4.  That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or 

{mvilegea  from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public  services,  which  not  be- 
Dg  descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices  of  Magistrate,  Legislator,  or  Judge,  to  be 
hereditary. 

5.  That  the  Legislative  and  Executive  powers  of  the  State  should  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  Judiciary ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  two  first  may  be  restrained 
firom  oppression,  by  feeling  and  participating  the  burthens  of  the  people,  they  should, 
at  fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  station,  return  into  that  body  from  which  they 
-were  ori^nallly  taken,  and  the  vacancies  be  supplied  by  frequent,  certain,  and  regu- 
lar elections,  in  which  all,  or  any  part  of  the  former  members,  to  be  again  eligible,  or 
ineligible,  as  the  laws  shall  direct. 

6.  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representatives  of  the  people,  in  Assem- 
bly, ought  to  be  free;  and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evidence  or  permanent,  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of  their  property  for  public  uses,  without  their  own  con- 
eent,  or  that  of  their  representatives  so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they 
have  not,  in  like  manner,  assented,  for  the  public  good. 

7.  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority, 
without  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and 
ouffht  not  to  be  exercised. 

8.  That,  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man  hath  a  right  to  demand  tJie 
cause  and  nature  ot  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  ef  hie  vi- 
cinage, without  whose  unanimous  consent  ne  cannot  be  found  guilty ;  nor  cm  be  be 
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compeUed  to  give  eyid«Qce  against  himself;  that  no  man  be  deprived  cC  Im  lAertj, 
except  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

9.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  impeai^  aor 
cmel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

10.  That  general  warrants,  wherebjr  an  officer  or  messenger,  may  bo  rommsiM 
to  search  suspected  places,  without  evidence  of  a  fact  committed,  or  to  seixe  any  pci- 
son  or  persons  not  named,  or  whose  offence  is  not  particulariy  described  and  BOpportsd 
by  evidence,  are  grievous  and  oppressive)  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

11.  That,  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits  between  man  and  nan, 
the  ancient  trial  by  jury  is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

12.  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  eta 
never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic  governments. 

13.  That  a  well-regulated  militia,  composed  of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained  ts 
'      *    nd  safe  defence  of  a  free  State ;  that  stuidiDg  amiss,  in 


arms,  is  the  proper,  natural  and .      h 

time  of  peace,  should  be  avoided,  as  dan^rous  to  liberty  j  and  that  in  aB  cases,  tfas 
military  should  be  under  strict  subordinaUon  to,  and  governed  bj,  the  ^vil  power. 

14.  That  the  people  have  a  ri^ht  to  uniform  government ;  and  therefore,  that  no 
government  separate  from,  or  independent  of,  the  government  of  FEr^ans,  oagfatto 
be  erected  or  established  witiiin  the  limits  thereof. 

15.  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessing  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  aay 
people,  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  mgmhtj,  and  Tir> 
tue,  and  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles. 

16.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  nsaiMr  sf 
discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  viokaee; 
and,  therefore,  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  aoeording 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  pr»ctioe  duMCisa 
fbrbearance,  lovei  and  charity  towards  each  other. 


AN  AMENDED  CONSTITUTIOH 

OR 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  VIRGINU. 

(Adopted  by  the  ConvenUon  January  14tii,  1830.)* 

Whereas  the  Delegates  and  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Vizgiaia,  in  Coa- 
vention  assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  da^  of  June,  in  the  ^ear  of  our  Ixvd  one  Ihoa- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six :  reciting  and  dedannff,  that  whereas,  George 
the  third,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  belbre  tknt  time 
entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  kindly  office  in  the  €rovenunent  of  Virginia,  had 
endeavored  to  pervert  the  same  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny,  bj  pat- 
ting his  negative  on  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  pnblie  good ;  by 

denying  his  Governors  permission  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  imp — ' 

unless  suspended  in  their  operation  for  his  assent,  and  when  so  suspended  r  ~ 
to  attend  to  them  for  many  years ;  by  refusing  to  pass  certain  other  laws,  i 
persons  to  be  benefitted  by  them  would  relinquish  the  inestimable  right  ef  i 
tation  in  the  Legislature;  by  dissolving  legislative  assemblies repeateSfyaod  centime- 
ally,  for  opposing  with  raanly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  whea 
dissolved,  by  refusing  to  call  others  for  a  Ion?  space  of  time,  thereby  leavii^g  the  po- 
litical system  without  any  legislative  head  ;  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  tike  yofbn^ 
tion  of  our  country,  and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  natniaTnatinn  ef 
foreig[ners ;  by  keeping  amon^  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  slaps  of  ww; 
by  anecting  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civU  power;  hj 
combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  giving  his  aaeest  to  llMsr 
oretended  acts  of  legislation,  for  quarterinff  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  ■mong  na, 
for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parti  of  the  world,  for  imposing  taxes  on  os  wittwoft 
our  consent,  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  the  triid  by  jury,  for  transpoitia^  ns 

beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences,  for  suspending  our  own  '    — -*-- 

and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  t  ^ 

ever;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  our  coasts,  burning  our  towns,  ami  < 

the  lives  of  our  people ;  by  inciting  insurrections  of  our  felfow-subjects  with  the  a 
ments  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation ;  by  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  mmm  ^immg 
us,  those  very  negroes,  whom  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative  be  had  relVs^  ^ 
permission  to  exclude  by  law ;  by  endeavouring  to  bring  on  the  inhabilnnts  of  am 
nrontiers,  the  merciless  mdian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  m  an  undahtm- 
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ffiiifbdd  destmctioii  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of  existence ;  by  trani^Kirting 
Either  a  larg^  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the  week  of  doith,  desolation 
and  tyranny,  then  already^  Segun  with  circumstances  of  crueltjr  and  perfidy  unworthy 
the  head  of  a  civiliied  nation ;  by  answering  our  repeated  petitions  ror  recuess  with  a 
repetition  of  iniuries ;  and  finally,  by  abandoning  the  helm  of  UoTeninient,and  dedaring 
us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection ;  by  which  soTeral  acts  of  misrule^  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  this  country,  as  before  exercised  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  was  to- 
tallF  dissolred :  did,  therefore,  having  maturely  considered  the  premisesi  and  viewinff 
with  great  concern  the  deplorable  condition,  to  which  this  once  happy  oonntiy  would 
be  reduced,  unless  some  regular  adequate  mode  of  civil  polity  should  be  speedily 
adopted,  and  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Congrsw,  ordain 
and  declare  a  form  if  Government  of  Virginia : 

And  whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  tenth  day 
of  Februaiy,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen^-nine, 
•ntitled,  an  act  to  organize  a  Convention,  did  authorise  and  provide  for  the  eleetion| 
bv  the  people,  of  Dele^tes  and  Representatives,  to  meet  and  assemble,  in  General 
Convention,  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
in  the  year  last  afi>resaid,  to  consider,  discuss  and  propose,  a  new  Constitution,  or  al- 
terations and  amendments  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  ba 
anbmitted  to  the  people  and  to  be  by  them  ratified  or  rejected : 

We,  therefore,  the  I>elegates  and  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virnata, 
•looted  and  in  Convention  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  nid  act  of  Amfanmj,  do 
aubmit  and  propose  to  the  people,  the  following  Amended  Constitution  and  Form  of 
Government  foir  this  Cocnmonwc«Jth,  that  is  to  say : 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  made  on  ^e  12th  June,  1776,  by  the  representatives  of 
the  good  people  <^  Virginia  assembled  in  full  and  free  Convention,  which  pertained 
to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  Uie  basis  and  fimndation  of  Government;  requiring 
in  the  opinion  of  tnis  Convention  no  amendment,  shidl  be  prefixed  to  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  have  the  same  relation  thereto  as  it  had  to  the  former  Constitution  of  thia 
Cofnmonwealth. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  Legigbtive,  Executive  and  Judiciary  Departments,  shall  be  separate  and  dia- 
tinct,  so  that  neither  exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others; 
nor  shall  any  person  exercise  the  powers  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time, 
ezoept  that  the  Justices  of  the  County  Courts  shall  be  eligible  to  either  House  of 
Assembly. 

ARTICLE  in. 

1.  The  Legislature  shall  be  formed  of  two  distinct  branches,  which  tiHratber  shall 
bo  a  complete  Legislature,  and  shall  be  called  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

2.  One  of  these  shall  be  called  The  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  consist  of  ona 
hundred  and  thirty-four  members,  to  be  chosen,  annuaJiy ,  for  and  by  the  several  ooun- 
lios,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  Commonwealth ;  whereof  thirty-one  Deleffatea 
riiaU  be  chosen  for  and  by  the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  m  the  AUegnany 
naountains;  twenty-five  for  and  by  the  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains ;  n>rty>two  for  and  by  the  twenty-nine  counties  lying 
Bast  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  and  above  tide-water ;  and  thirty  six  fiv  and 
by  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  lying  upon  tide-water,  that  is  to  say :  Of 
the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  Uie  Alleghany,  the  counties  of  Harrison, 
Montgomery,  Mononealia,  Ohio  and  Washington,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates ; 
•nd  £e  counties  of  Brooke,  Cabell,  Grayson,  Greenbrier,  Giles,  Kanawha,  Lee, 
LfOwis,  Logan,  Mason,  Monroe,  Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  Preston,  Randolph|  Russell, 
Scott, Taiewell,  Ty^er,  Wood  and  Wythe,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Wthe 
fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  the  counties  of  Fre- 
derick and  Shenandoi£,  shall  each  elect  Uiree  Delegates ;  the  counties  of  Augusta, 
Berkeley,  Botetourt,  Hampshire,  JefiTerson,  Rockingham  and  Rockbridge,  shall  each 
elect  two  Delegates  J  and  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Hardy,  Morgan  wad  Pen- 
dleton,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Of  the  twenty-nine  counties  lymg  East  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  ahove  tide-water,  the  county  of  Loudoun,  shall  elect  three  Dele- 
gates ;  the  counties  of  Albemarle,  Bedford,  Brunswick,  Buckingham,  Campbell,  Cul- 
peper,  Fauquier,  Franklin,  Halifiix,  Mecklenburg  and  Pittsylvania,  shaU  each  elect 
two  Delentes ;  and  the  counties  of  Amelia,  Amherst,  Charlotte,  Cumberland,  Dm- 
widdie,  Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Henry ,  Louisa,  Lunenburff,  Madison,  Nelson,  Notto- 
way, Orange,  Patrick,  Powhatan  and  Prince  Edward,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate. 
And  of  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  lying  on  tide-^^Ur,  the  counties  ol 
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Accomack  and  Norfolk,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegate ;  the  ooontut  of  C^roBm^ 
Chaaterfield,  Essex,  Tairiax,  Greenesville,  Gloucester,  Hanover,  Henneo,  Isle  of 
Wight,  King  &  Queen,  King  William,  King  George,  Nanseinond,  Nartfavabaluxd, 


counties  of  Lancaster  and  Richmond,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate  -,  Sie  coafi- 
ties  of  Matthews  and  Middlesex,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  (pontics  cf 
Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  coviutMs  rf 
James  City  and  York,  and  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  together  elect  one  Dele^ 

Site ;   and  the  counties  of  New  Kent  and  Charles  City,  shall  together  elect  om 
eiegate. 

3.  The  other  House  of  tlie  General  Assembly  shall  be  called  the  Senate,  aod  alidl 
consist  of  thirty-two  members^  of  whom  thirteen  shall  be  chosen  for  and  by  the 
counties  Ijnng  West  of  the  Blue  Ridg^e  of  mountains,  and  nineteen  for  and  ty  the 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  lying  East  thereof;  and  for  the  electkm  ofwhtaa, 
the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  shall  be  divided  into  thirty-two  di^iicff,  am 
herein  after  provided.     Each  county  of  the  respective  districts,  at  the  time  oC  the 
first  election  of  its  Delegate  or  Delegates  under  this  Constitution,  ahaQ  vote  for  cms 
Senator ;  and  the  Sheritfs  or  other  otficers  holding  the  election  for  each  <^Hmty,city, 
town  or  borough,  within  five  days  at  farthest  after  the  last  county,  ci^,  town  or 
borough  election  in  the  district,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  ano  frooa  tbs 
polls  so  taken  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  or  boroughs,  relnm  aea  Seaa- 
tor  the  person  who  shall  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  whole  dtekC  To 
keep  up  this  Assembly  by  rotation,  the  districts  shall  be  eoually  divided  into  fear 
classes,  and  numbered  by  lot.     At  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  filrst  general  efectisB, 
the  eight  members  elected  by  the  first  division  shall  be  displaced,  and  the  vacaadfS 
thereby  occasioned,  suppliedi  from  such  class  or  di vinon  b^  new  ejection  in  the  naut' 
ner  aforesaid.    This  rotation  shall  be  applied  to  each  division  according  to  its  mumber^ 
and  continued  in  due  order  annually.     And  for  the  election  o£  SenaUxa^Vhe  coantiea 
of  Brooke,  Ohio  and  Tyler,  shall  form  one  district :   the  counties  of  MooocmSia, 
Preston  and  Randolph,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Harrison,  Levis 
and  Wood,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Kanawha,  Mason,  Cabel, 
Lo^an  and  Nicholas,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Greenbrier,  l&onros, 
Giles  and  Montgomery,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Tarewell,  "Wythe 
and  Grayson,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Washington,  Roasell,  Scott 
and  Lee,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  McM^n  and  Hao^ 
shire,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Frederick  and  Jefferson  AaSi  forn 
another  district :  the  counties  of  Shenandoah  and  Hardy  shall  form  another  distrkt : 
the  counties  of  Rockingham  and  Pendleton  shall  form  another  district:  the  eoontici 
of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Alleghany, 
Bath,  Pocahontas  and  Botetourt,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Loodoim 
and  Fairfax  shall  form  anotlier  district :  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and  Prince  WiHiaa 
shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Stafford,  King  George,  Westmoreland, 
Richmond,  Lancaster  and  Northumberland,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties 
of  Culpeper,  Madison  and  Orange,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  AB>e- 
marie.  Nelson  and  Amherst,  shaSl  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Fluvanna, 
Goochland,  Louisa  and  Hanover,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Spott- 
sylvania,  Caroline  and  Essex,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  King^  & 
Queen,  King  William,  Gloucester,  Matthews  and  Middlesex,  shall  fmn  aaotber  <fis- 
trict:  the  counties  of  Accomack,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York  and  Warwick, 
and  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  form  another  district :  the  coonties  of  Charles 
City,  James  City,  New  Kent  and  Henrico,  and  the  city  of  Richmond,  shall  form 
another  district:  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Franklin,  shall  form  another  diatxvct: 
the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Campbell  and  Cumberiand,  shall  form  another  distiict: 
the  counties  of  Patrick,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  form  another  district :  the  coua- 
ties  of  Halifax  and  Mecklenburg  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Char- 
lotte, Lunenburg,  Nottoway  and  Prince  Edward,  shall  form  another  district:  ths 
counties  of  Amelia,  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield,  and  the  town  of  Petersburg,  shal 
form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Dinwiddle  and  Greenesville,  shaO 
form  another  district :  the  counties  of  isle  of  Wight,  Prhice  George,  Sonthamptoa, 
Surry  and  Sussex,  shall  form  another  district :  and  the  counties  c? Norfolk,  fiuam- 
mond  and  Pnncess  Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  shall  form  another  distrkt. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  to  reapportion,  once  in  ten  years,  Is 
wit :  m  the  year  1841 ,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  the  representation  <^  the  oooh 
ties,  ciU^,  towns  and  boroughs,  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  both  of  the  Leg^itifa 
bodies:  Provided,  however,  That  the  number  of  Delegates  from  the  aforesaid  mal 
dviw  'k'?i  ^.«  n"'n»>er  of  Senators  from  the  aforesaid  two  great  divisions,  rsme- 
"^»'y,  sftaU  neither  be  mcreased  nor  diminished  by  such-  reapportkumient.     Ami 
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wh^n  a  new  county  shall  hereafter  be  created,  or  any  city,  town  or  borough,  not  now 
entitled  to  separate  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  shall  have  so  increased 
in  population  as  to  be  entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  Huch  re- 
presentation, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  make  provision  by  law 
for  securing  to  the  people  of  such  new  county,  or  such  city,  town  or  borough,  an 
adequate  representation.  And  if  the  object  cannot  otherwise  be  effected,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  to  re-apportion  the  whole  representation  of  the 
ipreat  district  containing  such  new  county,  or  such  city,  town  or  borough,  within  its 
Emits ;  which  re-apportionment  shall  continue  in  force  till  the  next  regular  decennial 
re-apportionment. 

5.  The  General  Assembly,  after  the  year  1841,  and  at  intervals  thereailer  of  not 
less  than  ten  ^ears,  shall  have  authority,  two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring,  to 
make  re-apportionments  of  Delegates  and  Senators,  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
w>  that  the  number  of  Delegates  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  150,  nor  of  Senators  36. 

6.  The  whole  number  of  members  to  which  the  State  may  at  any  time  be  entitled 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  apportioned  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  amongst  the  several  counties,  cities,  boroughs  and  towns  of  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years 
and  excluding  indians  not  taxed,  three-mUis  of  all  other  persons. 

7.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  district,  qualified 
by  virtue  of  his  freehold,  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  according  to 
this  Constitution.  And  any  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a 
resident  and  freeholder  within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  district, 
qualified  by  virtue  of  his  freehold,  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  ac- 
cording to  this  Constitution:  Pratided,  That  all  persons  holding  lucrative  offices  and 
ministers  of  the  Gkwpel  and  priests  of  every  denomination,  shall  be  incapable  of  be- 
ing elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assembly. 

8.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  shall  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  to 
be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury  :  but  no  law  increasing 
the  compensation  of  the  members  shall  take  efiTect  until  the  end  of  the  next  annual 
session  after  such  law  shall  have  been  enacted.  And  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall, 
during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office 
of  profit  under  the  Commonwealth,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
of  which  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  term,  except  such  offices  as  may  be 
filled  by  elections  bv  the  people. 

9.  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  once  or  oAener  every  year.  Neither  House, 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  shall  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ; 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  shall  be  authorised  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide.  And  each  House  shall  choose  its  own  Speaker,  appoint  its  own 
officers,  settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  direct  writs  of  election  for  supplying 
intermediate  vacancies.  But  if  vacancies  shall  occur  by  death  or  resignation,  during 
the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  such  writs  may  be  issued  by  the  Governor,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  £ach  House  sliall  judge  of  the 
election,  qualification  and  returns  of  its  members;  may  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behaviour,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member,  but  not 
a  second  time  for  the  same  offi»nce. 

10.  All  laws  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

11.  The  privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas' Corpus  shall  not  in  any  case  be  suspended. 
The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder ;  or  any  ex  jfost  facto  law ;  or  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  or  any  law,  whereby  private  property  shall 
be  taken  for  public  uses,  without  just  compensation ;  or  any  law  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  Speech,  or  of  the  Press.  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support 
any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministrr  whatsoever;  nor  shall  any  man  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  otherwise  suffer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by 
argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same  shall  in  no 
wise  affect,  diminish  or  enlarge  their  civil  capacities.  And  the  Legislature  shall  not 
prescribe  any  religious  test  wnatever;  nor  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  advanta- 
ges on  any  one  sect  or  denomination  ;  nor  pass  any  law  requiring  or  authorising  any 
religious  society,  or  the  people  of  any  district  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  levy  on 
themselves  or  others,  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  any  house  for  public  wor- 
ship, or  for  the  support  of  any  church  or  ministry ;  but  it  shall  be  left  free  to  evwy 
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pmmA  to  Mleet  1^  relspoos  ia8tnietor,tiul  to  make  for  hit  fnpport  sodi  pnnte  eon- 
tnet  M  Im  ahall  please. 

IS.  The  Legiriatore  may  provide  bj  law  tiiat  no  person  shall  becapahk  ofhdfag 
or  b^ng  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust  or  emohiment,  oyU  or  miUUiy,  Itfgiiialm, 
EzeraUTe  or  Jadieial,  under  the  Goremment  of  this  Commonweelth,  who  shall  hen- 
after  fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight  a  doel,  the  profaahle  issse  of 
which  may  be  the  death  of  the  challenm  or  challenged,  or  who  shall  be  a  second  ts 
dther  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  shall  be  knowing 
the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance ;  but  no  person  shall  be  so  disqoaUfiedlj 
reason  of  his  having  heietofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted  mch  challwy, 
or  been  second  in  such  duel,  or  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  aoceptance. 

13.  The  GoTcmor,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeab  and  Soperior  Cowtsi,  aod 
all  otheiB  offending  against  the  State,  either  by  mal-adminiotxatioiiy  oomipAiM^  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  iwipoachabla  by  the 
Hoose  of  Del^ates;  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate,  wbkh 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitttng  for  thai  p«paw, 
the  Senate  shall  be  on  <Mith  or  affirmation  :  and  no  peraon  shall  b«  eonvictod  wiUkmI 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  Judgment,  im  caaes  ef  iak- 
peachment,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  fipom  offioe,  and  chsqoalificatiaa 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  (^honour,  trust  or  pr<^t,  under  the  CooiBMuiwealth ;  baft 
the  party  oonmted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indietiDent,  trial,  judg- 
ment and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

14.  Every  white  male  citisen  of  the  Commonwealth,  rendent  therein,  aged  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,  being  qualified  to  Exercise  the  Right  of  Suffiage  aoeordinf  to 
the  £>rmer  Constitution  and  laws ;  and  every  such  eitiien,  being  posseosed,  or  whose 
tenant  for  years,  at  wiJi  or  at  tuffennce,  is  possessed,  of  an  estate  of  freehold  in  had 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  doUars,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any  iiiiisiiHiiiit  tfasteo^be 
required  by  law ;  and  every  such  ciUxen,  being  possessed,  as  tenanC  in  coouvoe,  iowot 
tenant  or  parcener,  of  an  interest  in  or  share  of  land,  and  havins  an  eilate  of  fieeoold 
therein,  such  interest  or  share  being  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  wiUais,  anfd  so  aasessed 
to  be  if  any  assessment  thereof  be  reouired  by  law ;  and  every  such  citixen  beuie  en- 
titled to  a  reversion  or  vested  remainaer  in  fee,  expectent  on  an  estate  for  fifo  or  uvea, 
in  land  of  the  value  of  fifty  doUars,  and  so  assMsed  to  be  if  any  asaesHnent  thereof  be 
required  by  law ;  (each  and  every  such  citizen,  unleas  his  title  shall  have 
by  descent,  devise,  marriage  or  marriage-settlement,  having  been  so 


titled  for  six  months^ ;  and  every  euch  citizen,  who  ahall  own  and  be  himself 
I  of  ah 


tual  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estete,  with  the  evidence  of  title  recorded  two  i 
before  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  a  term  originally  not  leas  than  five  years,  of  the  annual 
value  or  rent  of  twenty  dollars ;  and  every  such  citizen,  who  for  twelve  moaths  next 
preoeding  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  hc«ui  of  a  fimuly  within  the  county,  dty,town, 
borough  or  election  district  where  he  may  ofier  to  vote,  and  shall  have  been  asseased 
with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preoeding  year,  and  ac- 
tually paid  the  same^and  no  other  persons — shall  be  qualified  to  vote  fix-  members  ti 
the  General  Assembly  in  tlie  county,  city,  town  or  lK>roo^,  remectivel^,  whefein 
such  land  ahall  lie,  or  such  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  nnuly  ntall  live.  And  In 
ease  of  two  or  more  tonanto  in  common,  joint  tenants  or  paicenen,  in  pnessssioBj  re- 
version or  remainder,  having  interest  in  land,  the  value  whereof  shall  be  insuJMient 
to  entitle  them  all  to  vote,  they  shall  together  have  as  many  votes  as  the  value  ef  the 
land  shall  entitle  them  to :  and  the  Legislature  shall  by  law  provide  the  mode  in 


of  the  United  Stetes,  or  by  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  olEence 

15.  In  all  elections  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  any  office  or  place  of  traAyhonov  or 
profit,  the  votes  shall  be  given  openly,  or  viw  voce,  and  not  by  ballot. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

1.  The  Chief  Executive  power  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  vested  in  a  Gover- 
nor, to  be  elected  by  the  jomt  vote  of  the  two^Honses  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
shall  hold  his  office,  during  the  term  of  three  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  daj  of 
January  next  succeeding  his  election,  or  on  such  other  day,  as  may  from  time  to  tioe 
be  prescribed  by  law ;  and  he  shall  be  ineligible  to  that  office,  for  three  years  next  af- 
ter nis  term  of  service  shall  have  expired. 

d.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor,  unless  he  shall  hav«  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  be  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  Statea,  or  ihaH 
have  been  a  citiaen  thereof  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  shall  hava 
been  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth  for  five  years  next  preceding  hia  electioii. 
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3.  The  QoTenMt  shall  recetre  for  his  wemncem  a  oompenndon  to  be  fixad  by  law, 
which  shall  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

4.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  shall  communicate  to 
the  Legvlature,  at  every  sessi(m,  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  shall  be 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  State.  He  shall  have  power 
to  embody  the  militia,  when  in  his  opinion,  the  public  safety  shall  require  it;  to  con- 
Tene  the  Legislature,  on  application  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  or  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  Comnum  wealth  may  require  it; 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  where  the  nroeecution  shall  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  or  the  law  shall  ouierwise  particularly  direct;  to  con- 
duct, either  in  person,  or  m  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescnbed  by  law,  all  intercourse 
with  other  and  foreign  States;  and  during  the  recess  of  the  licgislature,  to  fill,  pro- 
Umpare,  all  vacancies  in  those  offices,  which  it  may  be  the  duty  u  the  Legislature  to 
fill  permanently. :  Provided,  That  his  appcantments  to  such  vacanciee  shall  oe  by  com- 
missions to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

5.  There  shaU  be  a  Council  of  State,  to  consist  of  three  members,  any  one  or  more 
of  whom  may  act  They  shall  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  remain  in  office  three  years.  But  of  those  first  elected,  one,  to  be 
designated  by  lot,  shall  remain  in  office  for  one  year  only,  and  one  other  to  be  desig- 
nated in  like  manner,  shall  remain  in  office  for  two  years  only.  Vacancies  occnrring 
by  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  supplied  by  elections  made 
in  like  manner.  The  Governor  shall,  before  he  exercises  any  discretionaiy  power 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  reqnire  the  advice  of  the  Council  of 
State,  which  advice  shall  be  registered  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose,  signed  by  the 
members  present  and  consenting  thereto,  and  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  when 
called  for  by  them.  The  Council  shall  u>point  their  own  Clerk,  who  sludl  take  an 
oath  to  keep  secret  such  matters  as  he  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Board  to  conceal.  The 
Senior  Councillor  shall  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
inability  or  absence  of  the  Governor  firom  the  seat  of  Government,  shall  act  as  Go- 
yemor. 

6.  The  manner  of  appointing  militia  officers  shall  be  provided  for  by  law ;  but  no 
officer  below  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier  General,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

7.  Commissions  and  grants  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  bear  teste  by  the  Governor,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  annexed. 

ARTICLE  V. 

1.  The  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  Su- 
perior Courts  as  the  Legislature  may  firom  time  to  time  ordain  and  establiah,  and  the 
Judges  thereof,  in  the  County  Courts,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Legisla- 
tore  may  also  vest  such  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in  Corporation 
Courts,  and  in  th^  Magistrates  who  may  belong  to  the  corporate  body.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  tribunals,  and  of  the  Judges  thereof,  shall  be  reffulated  by  law.  The 
/udges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeak  and  of  the  Superior  Courts,  shdl  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  mMmer  prescribed  in  this  Con- 
stitution; and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment,  or  public 
trust;  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them  shall  vacate  his  judicial  office. 

2.  No  law  abolishing  any  court  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  a  Judge  thereof  of 
his  office,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House  nresent  concur  in  the 
passing  thereof;  but  the  Legislature  may  assign  other  Judicial  duties  to  the  Judges  of 
courts  abolish^  by  any  law  enacted  by  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
House  present  «  .      ^  ,  ^ 

3.  The  present  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  General  Court, 
and  of  the  Superior  cSurts  of  Chancery,  shall  remain  m  office  until  the  termination 
of  the  session  of  the  first  Legislature  elected  under  this  Constitution,  and  no  louffer. 

4.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeab  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
he  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 

6,  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  aluJl  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

6.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the 
C^eneralAssembly ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  must  concur  in  such  vote, 
and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judge 
against  whom  the  Legislature  may  be  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof, 
aooompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days 
befoie  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon. 
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7.  On  the  cwatkm  of  any  new  connty,  Jurtices  of  Ae  Pewse  "l-^^iW"*^ 
the  fiwt  inelMiee,  m  each  manner  as  may  be  preacnb^  by  law.  When j^ooee 
gfatU  occur  in  any  coun^,  or  it  shaU,  for  any  cause,  be  deemed  neceawry  «>  »««>^ 
STnumber,  appointment;  rfuOl  be  made  by  the  Governor,  on  therecomnieBd«n«af 

^^^'rSrA^rney.Seneral  ahaU  be  appointed  by  joint  vote  of  ^_^^J?««5 
the  General  As«jmbly,  and  commiflaioned  by  the  G^v*™""*/^!/^  *"^  if^ 
dSrinTS^plea^ire  of  the  General  A-embly.  The  Clerk,  of  the  ^^^«^ 
when^vacancies  ahall  occur,  ahall  be  appointed  by^eir  w»ectrve  ^^  «gf^ 
tenure  of  office,  as  weU  of  tho«»  now  m  office  aa  of  thoee  who  my  ^•,»««*'^f?2 
pointed,  ahaU  be  prewjribed  by  law.  The  Sheriffa  and  Coionf »^5_  ^**?^''*^ 
Crthe  respective  County  Courts,  and  when  »PP«>^<^^^y  ^/^'^''JT^™ 
i£snonedi»y  hun.    The  Jdstices  shall  appoint  Constables.    And  aU  fcesof  theaftre- 

said  officers,  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  »^    i.  v    •  -^  w_  ♦—*. 

9.  Writs  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealft  of  Vmnia,  and  bMr  tteie 
by  the  Clerks  of  the  several  courts.  Indictments  shdl  condode,  AgaiaA  tte  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

A  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  joint  vote  of  both  Hooses. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  ahall  remain  as  at  preeent  ocfini- 
xed,  and  the  Governor  and  Privy  Councillors  shall  continue  in  office,  until  a  Govw- 
nor  elected,  under  this  Constitution,  shall  come  into  office;  and  all  other penons  a 
office  when  thia  ConsUlution  shall  be  adopted,  except  as  is  herein  othenriss  expreeshr 
directed,  shall  continue  in  office,  till  successors  shall  be  app(»n^ted,ot  the  Ww  doll 
otherwise  provide  -,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  existing  shall  conlkiQA  w%th 
their  present  jurisdiction,  until  and  except  so  far  as,  the  Judicial  ayalem  may  or  ifaaO 
be  hereafter  otherwise  organized  by  the  Legislature. 

Done  in  Convention  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the  fifteenth  d^  of  Januaiv^ 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  in  the  fifly- 
fourth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Ammcm. 

PHILIP  P.  BARBOUR, 
PresidetUofikc 
D(  Briogs, 

Secretary  of  the  Contention. 


SCHEDULE. 

Ordered,  that  the  roll  contdining  the  draught  of  the  Amended  Constitution  ad^tcd 
by  this  Convention,  and  by  it  submitted  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection,  be  enclosed  by  the  Secretary  in  a  case  proper  ibrits  preeervm- 
tion,  and  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Ordered,  that  tiie  Secretary  do  cause  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  tSus  Con- 
vention, to  be  fiiirly  entered  m  a  well  bound  book,  and  after  the  same  inaU  have  \ieen 
signed  by  the  President,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  that  he  deposit  the  same,  to- 
gether with  all  the  original  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Convention,  and  coii- 
nected  wilh  its  proceedings,  among  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  State  *,  and  iurthei^ 
that  he  cause  ten  printed  copies  of  the  said  Journal  to  be  well  bound,  and  depositsd 
in  the  Public  Library. 

Ordered,  that  the  President  of  the  Convention,  do  certify  a  true  copy  of  the  Amended 
Constitution  to  the  General  Assembly  now  in  session  ;  and  that  the  General  Asseoi- 
bly  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  make  any  additional  provisions  by  law,  whicfa 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  submittiufir  Uie  same  to  the  voters  thereby  Qualified 
to  vote  for  members  or  the  General  Assemoly  at  the  next  April  elections,  and  fbc  ofw 
ganizini;  the  Government  under  the  Amended  Constitution,  it  case  it  shall  be  approved 
and  ratified  by  such  voters. 
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APPENDIX. 


(No.  1.) 

Substance  of  Governor  Giles's  Address  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
iecy  on  Saturday ^  October  the  Mthy  1829.  {Made  at  its  request.) 
Referred  to  in  page  257  of  these  Debates. 

Mr.  GiLXB  introdoeed  the  addrefm,  by  begging  the  Committee  to  be  Mrared,  that 
he  felt  a  high  senae  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  mm,  by  a  call  to-present  to  the  Com- 
nu^ee  his  views  of  the  interesting  subjects  then  under  its  consideration;  and  that 
while  it  would  give  him  sincere  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  call,  he  had  not  the 
Tanity  to  presume,  that  any  thing  he  could  say  would  influence  the  opinion  or  vote 
of  any  member  of  the  Committee.  But,  he  coiUd  not  ayoid  expressing  the  high  satis- 
fikction  he  felt  at  the  spirit  of  liberality,  harmony  and  concession,  which  had  marked 
the  proceedings  of  that  Committee  nrom  their  commencement  to  the  present  time. 
Nor  could  he  help  expressing  at  the  same  time,  the  deep  concern  and  regret  he  fislt 
at  the  equality  or  votes,  or  near  approach  to  it,  which  had  been  siyen  up<m  several 
of  the  most  interesting  subjects,  as  well  by  this  as  by  the  other  Committees  of  the 
Convention.  He  could  not,  however,  entirely  suppress  the  hope,  that  by  persevering 
in  the  same  friendly  and  liberal  comparison  of  opinions,  which  had  heretofore  been 
manifested  in  the  Committee,  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity  might  hereafter  be  had, 
or  at  least,  greater  majorities  might  be  round  for  adopting  some  one  course  <^  mea- 
sures. Mr.  6.  then  observed,  that  in  executing  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  he  pro- 
posed to  present  to  the  Committee  nothing  more  than  an  outline  compendious  view 
of  the  wh<^e  subjects  before  them,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  (me  more  immediately 
under  consideration.  Relying  upon  the  intelligence  of  every  member  o£  the  Com- 
inittee,  he  proposed  to  adventure  but  little  into  minute  demonstration  or  argument, 
and  hoped  that  each  member  would  fill  up  for  himself,  from  his  own  reflections,  the 
vacuums  which  must  necessarily  attend  a  mere  outline  view  of  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  subject. 

Mr.  G.  then  said,  he  was  himself  deeply  impressed,  and  he  was  confident  every 
other  member  of  the  Committee  was  equally  so,  with  the  great  importance  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  called  together,  and  of  the  powers  with  wnich  they  were 
invested  to  effectuate  these  objects.  The  one  was  nothing  less  than  the  formation 
of  a  social  compact  or  written  Constitution  for  the  whole  people  of  Virginia— the 
other,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  sovereiffu  rights  and  powers  of  the  same  peo{rfe. 
These  involve  trusts  and  duties  of  high  and  paramount  impression,  and  demand  the 
best  efiR>rts  of  our  best  deliberations  to  carry  them  into  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
answer  the  just  expectations  of  our  constituents  and  of  the  world.  The  object  of 
every  social  compact  or  written  Constitution,  is  to  establish  a  practical  Government, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  for  its  observance,  thereby  limiting  its  powers  within  a  pre- 
scribed sphere  of  action.  Fundamental  laws  must  necessarily  be  general  in  tneir 
character,  otherwise  they  would  swell  into  a  formidable  code  of  legislative  enact- 
ments. These  general  laws  are  intended  as  guides  to  the  practical  Government  es- 
tablished by  them,  and  are  to  such  practical  Government  what  that  Government  is  to 
the  individual  citizens.  The  social  compact  or  written  Constitution  prescribes  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  observance  of  the  practical  Government  The  practical  Govern- 
ment prescribes  rules  of  conduct  for  the  observance  of  its  individual  citizens.  AH 
Governments  profess  to  have  the  same  objects  in  view  in  their  formation— the  safety 
of  the  people  from  all  violence  without  or  within— the  protection  of  person— and  tlie 
protection  of  property.  These  last  are  effected  by  an  equal  administration  of  justice 
to  all.  All  these  great  objectB  can  only  be  effected^  by  drawing  fiom  nature  great 
general  principles,  applicable  to  the  science  of  politics,  for  the  formation  of  a  prac- 
tical Government,  which,  from  its  own  intrinsic  operation,  shall  produce  good  mora! 
tendencies  on  the  community  over  which  it  is  established.  Two  general  naodes  only 
have  heretofore  been  devised  for  the  formation  of  Governments,  with  the  exceptions 
of  a  few  Republics  of  very  limited  extent  of  territory  and  population.    The  one 
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through  the  notion  of  inviolability — the  other,  through  the  principle  of  Ttmpaas&tiBij, 
Governments  founded  on  the  notion  of  inviolability,  are  far  more  ancient,  aad  even 
at  the  present  day  far  more  numerous  than  those  ibunded  on  the  principle  of  ret^oo- 
sibihty.  The  notion  of  inviolability  is  not  found  in  nature.  It  is  of  human  invcnuoa. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  fraud  and  cunning,  supported  and  effectuated  by  ibrce.  Th» 
admission  that  an  agent,  transacting  the  concerns  of  his  principal,  becomes  thnebj 
invested  with  the  powers  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  both  the  person  and  property 
of  such  principal,  through  an  invented  faculty  of  inviolability,  is  repugnant  to  every 
dictate  of  nature,  and  ot'  common  sense.  The  notion  of  inviolabihty  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  found  in  nature,  and  consequently  not  in  science — ^yet  the  elder  Mr.  Adaotf 
has  not  hesitated  to  declare,  Umt  tlie  British  Govern ment,  which  is  founded  on  the 
notion  of  inviolability,  is  the  only  scientific  Government  in  the  worid.  This  form  f£ 
G jvernment  professes  to  derive  its  origin  from  something  above  human  rights ;  and 
for  the  want  of  something  more  intelligible,  asserts  tliat  origin  to  be  divine — derived 
from  God  himself.  This  origin ,  if  true,  would  be  solid,  unquestionable  and  irrettttiUe. 
But,  it  is  not  true — it  is  Uie  mere  invention  of  fraud  and  cunning.  Responsibility  if 
a  principle  found  in  nature — ^yet  tlie  Governments  founded  on  it  are  of  coaipar«ti\e&y 
modern  date.  The  North  American  Constitutions,  so  called  for  distinctions  sake,  are 
at  this  day  the  only  ones  founded  on  this  principle.  Attempts  at  its  imitation  have 
been  made  by  the  Mexican  and  South  American  Republics ;  but,  they  are  at  this  time 
in  such  an  unsettled  state,  tliat  no  positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  final 
destinies.  The  first  of  these  Constitutions  is  of  little  more  than  half  a  century  staad- 
ing,  and  is  the  one  we  are  now  engaged  in  amending  or  destroying.  Reepoosibthty 
is  a  principle  derived  firom  nature.  It  consists  simply  in  the  obliffatsons,  that  eYciy 
a^nt,  who  undertakes  to  manage  the  concerns  of  his  principal,  iSereby  takes  opoa 
himself  to  account  for  his  conduct,  iu  their  management,  to  his  principa].  It  is  tba 
plain,  natural  principle  of  the  accountability  of  the  agent  to  his  principaL  Brery 
dictate  of  our  nature— every  dictate  of  the  innate  or  moral  sense,  ^Uemtg  the  troth  cf 
this  principle.  This  principle  of  responsibility  is  the  true  groui^  of  the  Kpreaenta^ 
tive  system  of  Government,  and  is  founded  upon  the  naUtU  rights  of  man,  m  )us  in- 
dividual character.  These  form  the  basis  of  every  social  compact  or  written  Consti- 
tution. Every  social  compact  or  written  Constitution  is  formed  by  the  distribation  of 
these  rights  between  the  ffovernors  and  the  governed.  This  distribution,  when  made, 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  Republican  form  of  Government ;  and  whether  soch 
Government,  when  formed,  be  ^ood  or  bad,  must  essentially  depend  upon  the  wka 
or  unwise  distribuiion  of  tliese  rights.  Inviolabihty  u  the  basis  of  the  MonaivJkical 
form  of  Government.  All  the  North  American  Constitutions,  as  well  State  as  Fc- 
deraljprofesa  to  be  founded  on  this  principle  of  responsibility  in  all  their  departments. 
The  Federal  Executive  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  same  principle,  bat  the  tttt  of 
its  responsibility  has  been  found  in  practice,  inefficacious  and  unavailing.  That  teat, 
during  the  continuance  of  tlie  Executive  in  office,  consists  only  in  impeachment, 
which  is  found  in  practice  to  be  an  inefficient  test.  But,  the  r^inefficiency  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive,  consists  in  the  great  patronage  originally  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  its  vast  accumulation  since  that  time.  Patronage  b  the  ol&pring  of  i»- 
Violability,  not  of  responsibiUty— and  in  that  consists  the  great  error  in  the  ocsaniaa- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Executive.  It  is  the  anomalous  adaptation  of  a  Monarchical  Ex- 
ecutive to  a  Republican  Legislature.  Patronage  is  the  natural  ^ncmy  of  xeoMasi- 
Wit/,  and  has  been  seen  at  open  war  with  it  in  tiie  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  since  its  vast  accumulation  within  the  last  fifteen  or  Iwemry 
vears.  Tiie  Virginia  Executive  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  t^eptmi^hi^tv ^ 
but  it  is  an  actual,  efficacious  one — not  merely  virtual  or  nominal  Its  tmt »  the  beat 
tliat  human  wisdom  could  devise. 

Mr.  G.  expressed  extreme  regret,  that  this  part  of  our  Conrtitntion  shovAd  Wvtt 
been  so  much  misrepresented  tJirough  the  public  prints,  and  he  feared,  ao  Vvttie  an- 
derstood  through  the  State  generally.  He,  therefore,  begged  the  dispaasifmate  and 
deep  reflecUons  of  the  Committee  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  banidbing,  as  fiir  as 
practicable,  all  former  prepossessions— and  he  hoped  to  be  indulged  with  a  more  ■»- 
nute  exammation  and  illustraUon  of  this  part  of  the  subject  He  said,  the  GoTecw 
and  Council  were  respectively  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  branches  of  the  f      " 


^^"f®*  ^^*^®  present  Constitution  requires,  that  a  regular  journal  of  the  proce^raea 
of  the  Council  should  be  kept  and  subscribed  by  Uie  CounciUoia  themaelve*  TSe 
Councillors  are  made  advisers  of  the  Governor  by  the  Constitution,  and  these  kmr- 
nals,  containing  minutes  of  all  tiieir  advice,  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  call  oftiis 
General  Assembly,  and  are  in  fact  annually  called  for  by  tiiie  House  of  Deleffataa. 
In  these  provisions  will  be  seen  a  complete  and  perfect  test  of  the  accountabSity  of 
bnttf  .r  ?h '  ;i"  ^  ^^^''  ''fe^*?"-  The  same  journals  furnish  the  test  of  the  aceoiSta- 
^uncn^'n  ?T™?k'  "'  *"  IV^"^^^^  ^^ioio^.  or  refuse  to  follow,  the  advi^JfS 
A^ufsh  rTrf'  ..""^""l^'  ^'•^  J-T^,^^*  '^"^  ^^^'^''^  ^»  conduct;  and.  tbe«Ji«! 
'urmah  a  perfect  test  of  his  responwbiHty  aUw.     But,  the  tests  of  resp;>naildli>deS 
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atop  here.  The  Coiutitution  oontaius  a  prormion  for  excluding,  periodically,  two  of 
the  Councillora,  instead  of  leaving  their  offices  to  expire  periodically,  and  thus  adds 
greatly  to  the  effica<y  and  severity  of  th?  test  of  their  responsibility.  This  provision 
has  generally  been  designated  by  the  term  "  ostracism,"  as  indicating  its  extreme  se- 
verity.  In  practice,  this  extreme  severity  seems  to  be  universally  admitted.  Yet,  it 
detracts  nothing  from  the  consummate  wisdom  of  its  author,  the  celebrated  and  vene- 
rated Greorge  Mason.  His  object  was  to  have  a  completely  and  efficiently  responsible 
Executive,  and  he  was  entirely  without  a  model,  all  pre-existing  Crovernments  having 
b«en  founded  on  the  notion  of  inviolability.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  resort 
exclusively  to  the  efforts  of  his  own  great  independent  mind,  to  effect  his  own  novel, 
untried  conception,  and  his  wisdom  is  manifested  in  selectinff  means  best  suited  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends.  The  Virginia  Executive  is  the  onlv  strictly  respon- 
3ible,  and,  therefore,  the  only  Republican  one  known  to  Mr.  G.  The  error  of  the 
celebrated  George  Mason  consisted  in  a  modification  of  his  principle,  by  pushing  tliis 
test  to  an  extreme.  It  probably  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  this  extreme  severity  would 
have  immoral  tendencies,  by  calling  into  action  some  of  the  worst  of  human  passions, 
whenever  it  should  be  brought  into  practical  execution.  This,  however,  was  its  na- 
tural tendency,  and  has  been  reduced  to  proof  by  practice.  Hence,  it  seems  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  this  provision  should  be  expunged  from  the  Constitution ;  for, 
whenever  it  is  ascertained  that  any  provision,  from  its  own  intrinsic  operations,  tends 
to  produce  immoral  results,  it  is  surely  sufficient  ground  for  its  rejection.  Equally 
miounded  are  all  the  charges  which  have  been  put  into  circulation,  through  the  news- 
papers, against  the  Constitution  itself,  that  it  was  the  production  of  an  unauthorised 
3ody  of  men,  and  the  effect  of  hurry  and  alarm — that  little  or  no  deliberation  had 
3een  employed  in  its  formation.  Directly  the  reverse  of  truth  are  all  these  invented, 
unfounded  suggestions.  It  was  the  production  ofperhaps  the  wisest  duly  authorised 
body  of  men  that  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  the  result  of  the 
most  perpetual  and  unceasing  labours  from  the  6th  of  May,  to  the  ^IJth  of  June,  1776. 
Bvery  provision  contained  in  it  was  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the 
loundest  heads,  the  purest  hearts,  and  the  best  informed  minds,  were  exerted  to  the 
itinost  to  bring  it  to  its  consummation — and  its  wisdom  is  abundantly  manifested  by 
ts  moral  tendencies  over  the  Virginia  people  for  above  half  a  century,  and  the  un- 
>aralleled  political  blessings  enjoyed  by  them  during  tliat  time.  To  rescue  the  existing 
Virginia  Constitution  from  these  unworthy,  unfounded  imputations  brought  against 
t,  and  to  present  to  the  Committee  a  correct  view  of  the  real  history  of  its  formation  j 
VIr.  G.  begffed  to  call  its  attention  to  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  late 
:elebrated  Judge  Woodward,  referring  to  one  from  Mr.  Pendleton,  the  President  of 
he  Convention,  containing  a  sketch  of  this  history.  An  extract  from  tliis  letter  will 
>e  found  in  a  volume  of  political  miscellanies  recently  compiled  by  himself,  intended 
o  perpetuate  that  and  many  other  highly  important  political  facts,  some  of  which 
«rill  be  found  to  be  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  believes  they  are  generally  under- 
jtood  to  be.  Mr.  G.  then  read  from  this  volume  the  following  extract  of  the  letter 
•eferred  to : 

**  The  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  the  BiU  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
rinia,  were  drawn  originally  by  George  Mason,  one  of  our  really  great  men,  and  of 
he  first  order  of  ffrealness.     The  history  of  the  preamble  to  the  latter  is  as  follows  : 

was  then  at  Philadelphia  with  Congress,  and  knowing  that  the  Convention  of  Vir- 
rinia  was  engaged  in  forming  a  plan  of  Government,  I  turned  my  mind  to  the  some 
(ubject,  and  drew  a  sketch  or  outline  of  a  Constitution,  with  a  preamble,  which  I  sent 
,o  Mr.  Pendleton,  President  of  the  Convention,  on  the  mere  possibility  that  it  might 
suggest  something  worth  incorporation  into  that  before  the  Conveulipn.  He  inf<)rmed 
lie  aflerwards,  by  letter,  that  ne  received  it  on  the  day  on  which  the  Committee  of 
he  Whole  had  reported  to  the  House  the  plan  they  had  agreed  to ;  that  that  had  been 
lo  long  in  hand,  so  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  subject  of  so  much  altercation  and 
lebate,  that  they  were  worried  with  the  contentions  it  had  produced,  and  could  not, 
rom  mere  lassitude,  have  been  induced  to  open  the  inftrument  again  j  but  that  being 
vleased  with  Uie  preamble  to  mine,  they  adopted  it  in  the  House  by  way  of  amend- 
[lent  to  the  report  of  the  Committee ;  and  thus  my  preamble  became  tacked  to  the 
vork  of  George  Mason.  The  Constitution,  with  llie  preamble,  was  passed  on  the 
59th  of  June ;  and  the  Committee  of  Congress  had  only  the  day  before  that  reported 
o  that  body  the  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  fact  is,  that  that 
>reamble  is  prior  in  composition  to  the  Declaratk)n,  and  both  having  the  same  object 
►f  justifying  our  separation  with  Great  Britain,  they  used  necessarily  the  same  mate- 
ials  of  justification  ;  and  hence  their  similitude." 

In  this  extract  will  be  seen  the  most  complete  and  authentic  refutation  of  all  these 
inworthy  and  unfounded  imputations  against  tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  well 
s  against  the  Constitution  itself.  So  far  are  they  from  being  founded  in  truth,  it  is 
lere  completely  demonstrated,  that  they  are  directly  the  reverse  of  truth.  Equally 
mfoundea  is  the  still  more  degrading  imputation,  that  this  Constitution  was  made  in 
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tbA  ■»i^«*»  rf  peril,  and  was  the  haaty  effect  of  teffor  and  alami.  Mr.  Q.mid^bf 
ta^SThhad  o^'bSSn  tritely  «id,  tfiat  the  framer. of  thi.  CoiilitiiUan  ^^^ 
^  u^d  their  necks/'  aid  heAce,  the  &1«»  and  degrading  infi^nw.  thai*-  "l 
SmieS^NOfwa.  the  effect  of  Urror  and  alarm.  1^  is  trne  tlmt  the  fir«»«.  rf^ 
Conetitotion,  did  act  in  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  penk.  It  m  tnie*^  ««t 
their  deliberaUons,  the  country  was  threatened  with  armed  buids  ^^^^^^^^*^^ff*^ 
in  nambers  and  in  mUitary  skill,  than  any  force  that  could  be  brought  to  thwdrftoca. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  appalling  force  ins][Mred  neither  terroc  nor  aisf  •  — ' 
did  it  disturb  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  equanimi^  of  mind  of  a  au>^«™< 
the  Ck>nTention.    They  con^ued  their  deliberations  with  the  most  p^Kd  i 


and  equanimi^  of  mind,  from  the  Glh  of  May  to  the  29lh  of  June,  foUowuicjeK. 
hitttting  a  more  remarkable  spectacle  of  heroic,  moral  courage,  during  their  dehbcnr 
tions/than  of  consummate  wisdom  in  the  final  production  of  this  ConeUtotion— the 
first  social  compact  that  ever  was  reduced  to  writing— the  first  written  ConstotntOT 


that  ever  brought  into  practical  use,  the  peat  principles  derived  from  <fa«,py^ 
rights  of  man.  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  29th  <tf  June,  1776,  is  the  first  day  m  wlucli  tte 
gbrioos  Kg^t  of  libei^  burst  forth  upon  a  benighted  world,  through  Um  leaptadot 
mirror  of  this  Constitution ;  and  that  ought  to  be  the  great  Jubilee  day,  not  only  na 
the  Virginia  pet^le,  but  for  the  whole  human  race.  Mr.  G.  fdd,  he  n^^'foald  » 
tia&otonly  account  for  the  inattention,  or  almost  oblivion,  which  had  been  shewn  fcy 
the  people  of  Virginia,  to  the  29th  day  of  June,  1776,  which  ought  to  be  ceanBeBe- 
rated  as  the  first  in  the  calendar,  unless  it  was  for  a  preference  given  to  the  401  ef 
July,  which  shortly  followed  it,  and  which  ushered  forth  the  DetdazaUon  of  Ind<p«- 
dence  to  the  world.  But,  the  Declaration  of  independence  is  a  paper  of  ioamcfmnr 
bly  less  importance  to  mankind,  than  the  Virginia  Constitution,  which  was  e»dn- 
sively  the  production  of  our  Virginian  forefathers;  and  the  onljr  possible  indncemeat 
whicA  he  could  conceive  Co  juatiQr  th«  people  of  Virginia,  in  yielding  this  prcfaeaee 
to  the  4th  of  July  for  commemoration,  instead  of  the  29th  of  June,  arose  mm  their 
noble,  generous  self-denial,  for  which  they  have  been  so  justly  eefehrated  on  other  vo' 
casions,  in  being  willing  to  share  the  honour  and  glory  of  thb  gieal  nflB6wld"Mteivery 
with  the  people  of  their  sister  SUtes,  while  the  Virginian  people  wen^  in  facl, 
•zclusivelv  entitled  to  them.  The  least  attention  to  the  sub^t  must  admnmsh  na  aB, 
that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  is  a  paper  of  extremely  di^rent  character  fien  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  mere  jct  of 
diplomacy.  It  is  the  mero  declaraticm  of  ambassadors  from  several  sovereign  Stals^ 
which  at  that  time  had  surrendered  up  none  of  their  sovereign  rights,  nor  were  boaad 
even  by  an^  articles  of  confederation :  for,  it  should  be  recoUectMl  that  the  articles  ef 
eonfe<feration  were  not  entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
nor  for  mora  than  two  years  thereafter — the  one  having  taken  place  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  and  the  other  on  the  6th  of  Jul^,  1778.  The  late  nrcyected,  aboctive 
Panama  Congress,  if  such  a  singular,  eccentric  conception  could  have  be»  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  presented  a  precise  resemblance  of  that  Oongreea  whkh 
made  the  Declaration  of^  Independence :  Whereas  the  Virginia  Consutntiea  is  a 
written  social  compact,  the  first  ever  entered  into  by  man,  and  fimns  tiie  most  inaauu 
tive  model,  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  other  American  States  but  for  the  wholB 
human  race.  Mr.  G.  then  observed  that,  after  having  presented  this  outline  view  ef 
some  of  the  general  principles  applicable  to  some  of  the  subjects  which  were  before 
them,  and  having  given  this  concise  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  fonwUioB  ef  the 
Virginia  Constitution,  he  would  now  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Canaaittes 
mora  particularly  to  the  specific  subject  under  its  consideration.  That  snhwct  in- 
volves the  inqoiiy  as  to  the  best  mode  of  electing  the  Governor  of  Viisiaia.  Svali  ha 
be  elected  by  the  General  Assemblv,  or  1^  the  people  of  Virginia  ^  Mr.  G.  said  ba 
was  surprised  to  hear  several  highly  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  CosHmfttUa,  in 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  make  the  suggestion,  that  a  Governor  eleclied  bv  Iba 
General  Assembly  would  not  be,  in  fact,  e£cted  by  the  people.  That  there  waoM,  in 
foot,  be  an  essential  difference  in  the  character  and  responsabiltty  of  the  Goveinar 
when  elected  b^  the  people,  and  when  elected  by  the  L^slstnre :  Wbeieaa  he  con- 
ceived an  election  by  the  Leffislature,  was  as  much  an  election  by  the  people,  as  if  the 
election  were  made  directly  by  themselves.    The  mode  (mly  is  di^rent.    The    "   ' 


the  same.  This  result  is  the  effect  of  another  plain,  aimple  principle  in  natnre,  and, 
in  practice,  universally  received  as  a  legal  axiom,  **  he  who  acts  by  another,  acts  by 
himself^'*  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  who  causes  a  thing  to  be  done,  doe*  that  thing 
himself.  When  the  people,  in  their  individual  characters,  have  elected  thor  Legia> 
iative  Representatives  and  invested  those  representatives  with  power  to  preecriba  rSsa 
ef  conduct  for  their  observance,  they  have  done  all  that  is  neceeBary  for  the  necnrily 
and  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  These  rules  essentially  afford  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  liberties.  Electing  the  ministerial  offioera  for  ceRTM 
ttMM  rules  into  eflfect,  would  add  notiiing  to  tiie  security  of  tiieee  rights  and  Bbet1sii> 
^be  question,  Uierefore,  resolves  itself  mto  a  mere  question  of  fitnesa,  axpediry 
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and  convenience.    Efectiona  by  individuals,  in  their  individual  capacity,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  instead  of  securing  to  them  an  extension  of  rights,  might  impose 
upon  them  onerous  duties.    In  the  present  case,  calling  upon  the  people  in  their  in- 
dividual character  to  elect  their  Governors,  Judicial  and  other  ministerial  officera^ 
might  be  considered  as  imposing  an  obligatory  duty,  instead  of  reserving  to  them  an 
important  right ;  and  might  conflict  with  all  just  conceptions  of  elections.    What  is 
an  election  ?  and  what  are  tlie  essential  requisitions  in  making  one  ?  An  election  for 
rejpreeontatives,  is  an  act  of  choice  between  candidates.    Knowledge  of  the  objects 
of^  the  cbcMce  is  essentiaUy  necessair  in  making  it  rightly.    In  the  election  of  a  Go- 
vernor of  Virginia  by  the  individual  voters,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  candidates;  at  least  to  any  material  extent?  The  choice  of  re* 
preeentatives  by  individuals  should  be  confined  to  districts  of  country  of  such  limited 
extent,  as  to  enable  the  individual  voter  to  elect  his  candidate  from  his  own  know- 
led^,  or  from  knowled^  derived  from  his  neighbours  in  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary 
social  intercourse.    Individual  elections  beyond  a  sphere  like  this,  are  merely  formal 
and  factious.    They  are  not  made  upon  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  will  enable 
the  voter  to  judge  correctly  of  the  merits,  or  demerits  of  the  individual  candidates. 
The  inevitable  effect,  therefore,  of  impoeinflr  upon  the  individual  the  duty  of  making 
an  election  bevond  a  sphere  like  this,  is  to  Uirow  the  voter  into  the  hands  of  the  eleo- 
tioneerer,  and  to  subject  him  to  become  tlie  sport  of  the  electioneering  spirit— the 
most  demoralizing  of  all  others,  and  therefore  tiie  most  to  be  deprecatec^  and  the 
last  that  ought  to  be  countenanced  or  encourajped  by  extending  its  scope  of  action. 
Even  at  the  present  moment,  and  within  the  last  four  years,  3ie  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  electioneering  spirit  have  been  exhibited   in  open,  unblushing 
public  harangues,  throughout  the  whole  United  States—disgracefbl  to  the  electioneerer, 
the  people  and  to  the  Government.     To  avoid  these  deplorable  and  demoralizing 
scenes,  intermediate  elections  have  been  resorted  to,  and  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  extent  of  territory  and  population.     This  refinement  in  elections,  b^  intermediate 
agents,  is  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  United  States.     It  is  already  earned  into  effect 
in  the  election  of  President  and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  much 
more  extensivelv  resorted  to  upon  the  increasing  extent  of  inhabited  territory  and  of 
population — if  the  people  of  the  United  States  mean  to  preserve  and  to  perpetuate 
their  liberties.    Mr.  G.  expressed  great  regret,  that  while  he  was  perfectly  conscious 
that  nothing  could  save  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  mtermediate  elections,  he  was  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  admit,  that 
the  popular  current  of  the  moment  is  running  strongly  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
elections  by  the  people  individually  in  their  primary  assemblies.    Whilst,  therefore, 
he  thought  there  was  a  peculiar  unfitness  in  calling  ujx>n  the  people  of  Virginia  to 
elect  their  Governor,  Judicial  and  other  ministeriaromcers,  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities, he  thouffht  the  General  Assembly  was  the  best  and  most  appropriate  tribunal 
that  could  be  devised  for  that  purpose,  and  had  always  heretofore  discharged  that  duty 
most  beneficially  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  Government.    He  observed  that  the 
General  Assembly  consisted  of  persons  chosen  by  the  people  ^m  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  State ;  and  let  the  candidate  for  Governor  come  from  what  part  of  the 
State  he  might,  there  would  always  be  some  of  the  members  who  would  necessarily 
be  acquainteid  tvith  his  qualities  and  qualifications  for  thf>  office  to  which  he  aspires; 
and  such  members  always  could  and  always  would,  as  they  always  have  done,  com- 
municate this  knowledge  to  others.    This  is  precisely  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
maj^  be  perfect!]^  confimd  in,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  individual  to  make  his 
'choice.    There  is  always  a  presumption  too,  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  information, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  ffiven  by  one  honoured  by  the  votes  of  his  constittt- 
enti.    Besides,  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  their  ordinary  intercourse, 
soon  become  acquainted  with  each  other  afler  their  arrival  at  the  seat  of  Goverhment, 
and  are  thus  enabled,  from  their  own  observation,  to  judee  of  the  degree  of  cr^it  to 
be  given  to  such  communications.     It  is  not  proposed  then,  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  Greneral  Awembly  in  the  appointment  of  ministerial  officers,  for  the  want  of  ca^ 
sacity  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  judge  correctly,  but  for  the  want  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  would  enable  them  to  exercise  such  capacities  correctly.    From 
these  considerations,  and  many  others  which  might  be  added,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter, he  concluded,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  elect  the  Governor,  and  all  tlie 
highest  grades  of  Judicial  and  ministeruil  officen,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  in  pre- 
ference to  referring  them  to  the  people  in  their  individual  characters.    Mr.  G.  said, 
it  should  be  recollected  by  the  Committee,  that  the  Executive  Department  formed  an 
essential  part  of  one  entire  system  of  Government  -,  is  necessarily  and  intimatelv 
connected  with  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
that  one  Government  as  a  whole.    The  Government  of  Virginia,  as  a  whole,  has 
been  found  for  above  half  a  century's  experience,  uniformly  to  have  had  good,  moral 
tendenoiee  upon  society,  and  to  have  produced  the  best  moral  effects  upon  its  present 
condition.    These  happy  results  could  only  have  arisen  firom  an  harmonious  oo-ope- 
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tmtUm  of  an  its  parti,  the  Executive  DepartineDt  with  the  rest,  in  prododn^  tfaem. 
The  irreat  end,  m  the  formation  of  all  Conatitutions  should  be,  to  promote  the  com- 
mon good;  and  no  ConsUtuUon  ever  yet  deviaed  has  been  found  moreaucct^ttl  in 
producing  this  great  end,  than  the  existing  ConsUtution  of  V  irginia.  This  has  Wen 
effected  by  the  wise  adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  in  their  practical  operation,  to  j»odM» 
one  common  end,  and  is  founded  upon  the  same  principle  of  nature,  which,  in  prac- 
tice, constitutes  the  perfection  of  all  dramatic  productions;  the  tendency  of  all  its 
incidents  to  produce  an  unity  of  object  and  an  unity  of  action.  The  chief  meAOs  by 
which  this  end  has  been  effected  in  the  Virginia  Constitution,  hare  been,  the  teft> 
dency  of  all  its  parts  to  place  a  great  preponderancy  of  the  governmental  powers  ia 
the  hands  of  the  middling  class  of  society ;  through  which  the  great  end— ihe  coooxa 

good has  been  most  effectually  produced  and  secured.     Whenever  a  GovemineBt 

ta  so  formed,  as  from  its  own  intrinsic  operations,  to  place  a  great  prepondexmzkce  ef 
iU  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  middling  class,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  n^r  approMhto 
governmental  perfection,  whatever  may  be  the  means  used  to  effect  that  end.  It  wBH 
be  readily  seen,  however,  that  such  end  could  never  be  produced  by  any  Govemoieat 
founded  upon  tlie  invented  notion  of  inviolability  :    Because  the  autocrat  is  in  every 
case  presumed  to  be  invested  with  all  power,  derived  too,  as  he  pretends,  from  a  di- 
vine ordination.     In  the  disposition  of  governmental  powers,  the  extremes  of  so- 
ciety should  always  be  avoided.    The  extreme  rich,  as  well  aa  the  extreme  poor. 
Neither  extreme  can  be  a  safe  or  l)eneficial  depository  of  govenuoental  poweis. 
The  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles  said,  had  been  more  aucceasfVil  in  pbcin^ 
a  great  preponderancy  of  power  in   the  hands  of  the  middling  daas  of  sociritf, 
than   any  other  Government  in  the  world;   and  in  consequence  thereof  he  be- 
heved  tJie  moral  condition  of  the  population  of  Virginia,  to  be  sounder  and  better 
than   that  of  any  other  in   tJie   world,   notwithstanding  the   mixture  in  its  cok- 
posiUon  of  three  castes — the  while  free — the  coloured  free — and  the  coJoored  slave 
population,  and  the  very   great  proportion  of  this  last  caste,  to  the   whole  free 
white  population.     Mr.  G.  said,  ne  nad  for  a  long  time  bestowed  much  reBeaUm 
upon  this  novel  and  interesting  subject,  and  had  resorted  to  the  besl  eVudeuce  «1  bia 
command,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  relation  to  it.    He  said  the  finl 
evidence  was  of  a  general  and  indefinite  character,  but  still,  he  thought  entitled  to 
great  respect.     It  consisted  of  the  general  celebrity  accorded  to  Virginians,  for  an  in- 
violable adherence  to  moral  principles,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  supposed  in- 
terests. This  most  honourable  celebrity,  in  favour  of  Virginians,  had  been  maiiifetfled 
on  many  occasions,  and  in  various  ways,  since  the  abandonment  of  all  mofalimDct- 
ples,  and  the  introduction  of  an  unprincipled,  bargaining,  huckstering  and  tramcking 
m  the  iegiaiation  of  the  Federal  Government,  alike  degrading  to  its  authors  and  to 
tlie  Government.     It  has  been  particularly  attested  by  the  acknowledgements  and 
declarations  of  the  busy  authors  themselves,  of  tliis  unprincipled,  trafficking  coorse 
of  legislation.     It  had  oflen  been  observed,  when  a  proposition  was  made  for  intro- 
ducing a  Virginian  into  any  of  these  trafficking  schemes,  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  to  him; 
*^  He  IS  a  Virginian — Virginians  never  aI>andon  their  principles  for  their  interests," 
How  honourable  this  celebrity  to  the  Virginian  character,  and  how  much  indebted  are 
all  Virginians  to  our  members  of  Congress  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  day,  for  this  honourable  distinction,  whose  uniform  conduct  during  that 
whole  time  has  been  such,  as  to  draw,  even  from  their  political  opponents,  this  reluc- 
tant admission.  And  to  what  cause  can  it  most  rationally  be  attributed  ?  Certainly  to 
no  other  than  to  the  uniform  moral  tendencies  of  tlie  Virginia  fundamental  laws,  upon 
the  Virginia  people,  for  more  than  half  a  century.     What  other  imaginable  caoae  can 
be  assigned  for  this  distinguished  effect  ?  And  when  we  see  that  sucfa  efkct  is  pro- 
duced, IS  it  not  perfectly  just  and  rational  to  ascribe  it  to  that  caose  ro  preierence  to 
any  other  ?  How  cautious,  therefore,  ought  we  to  be,  to  avoid  every  interpolation  inio 
our  Constitution,  which  might,  by  possibility,  tend  to  deprive  us  of  this  dtBlingmahed 
celebrity  ?  Mr.  G.  said,  that  the  only  otiier  evidence  upon  this  point,  to  which  he  had 
resorted,  was  through  the  Penitentiary  establishment  in  this  and  several  other  Slates. 
His  object  was  to  ascertain  the  number  of  convictions  in  each  State,  compared  with 
the  population  respectively;  and  to  infer  the  moral  condition  of  each,  from  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  convictions  in  each  for  Penitentiary  offences.     Mr.  G.  aaid,  ***•% 
with  this  view,  shortljf  after  coming  into  his  present  office,  he  instructed  Mr.  Paxaona, 
the  Superintendent  of  our  Penitentiary,  wh6n  on  a  visit  to  tlie  Northern  and  EasteTm 
States,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  several  Penitentiaries,  to  ascertain  several  lacta, 
which  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  intended  to  show  the  actual  number  of  convicts 
in  each,  for  Penitentiary  offences.     This  service  ihe  Superintendent  performed  very 
much  to  his  satisfaction  ;  and,  in  addition  to  their  systems  of  prison  discipUoe,  ob- 
tained an  official  statement  of  the  most  material  information  called  for,  from  the  olB* 
cera  of  each  Penitentiary  establishment.     The  result  of  the  whole,  was  hiirhly  hoooiw 
i^ie  to  the  nresent  moral  condition  of  the  white  population  of  Virmm^  compand 
witu  that  of  any  other  State,  from  which  the  information  had  bean  tbaived ;  an^of 
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course,  highly  honorable  to  tlie  moral  tendencies  of  our  fundamental  laws,  to  which 
cause  alone  it  must  be  attributed.  It  appeared,  that  at  that  time  the  number  of  con- 
victs in  the  Penitentiaries  and  other  correctional  establishments  of  ^ew  York,  ex^ 
ceeded  1,300;  and  from  subsequent  information  less  authentic,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  now  exceeds  l,5()b.  The  whole  population  of  New  York,  at  the  kst 
census,  exceeded  1,300,000  and  probably  now  exceeds  1,500,000.  The  white  popu- 
lation of  Virginia,  at  the  last  census,  when  fully  corrected,  was  about  O00,000^its 
probable  amount  at  present  may  be  estimated  at  bOO,000.  The  number  of  white  con- 
victs in  the  Penitentiary  in  1826,  was  about  140,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
convicts,  since  that  time,  corresponding  with  the  increase  of  population  j  the  number 
being  at  this  day  about  140.  Hence,  it  will  appear,  that  estimating  tlie  population  of 
New  York  at  double  the  free  %vhite  population  of  Virginia,  there  would  be  rather 
more  than  five  times  as  many  convicts  in  New  York  for  Penitentiary  ofiences,  than 
in  Virginia,  according  to  their  relative  population.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
give  tliis  statement  as  strictly  and  minutely  correct,  but  merely  to  present  general 
relative  results.  He  said  he  had  been  induced  to  select  New  York'for  tliis  compari- 
son, because  the  late  Convention  of  that  State  had  been  frequently  resorted  to  for 
precedents  to  influence  the  measures  of  this  Convention ;  but  he  hoped  that  they 
would  be  considered  as  precedents  rather  to  be  shunned  than  to  be  followed  ;  for  he 
liad  the  best  reasons  to  believe,  that  if  the  same  members  who  formed  that  Constitu- 
tion had  to  act  again,  they  would  themselves  disavow  the  very  precedents  they  had 
set ;  for  he  believed  that  they  had  done  more  injury  to  the  former  Constitution,  by 
the  single  provision  which  introduced  the  notion  of  universal  suifrage,  than  could  be 
compensated  for  by  all  the  other  amendments  put  together ;  and  the  very  members, 
who  introduced  that  provision,  would  be  the  last  to  introduce  it  under  the  experience 
of  its  practical  operations,  whilst  they  had  now  nothing  left  but  the  deepest  lamenta- 
tions tor  their  own  indiscretion.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  thought  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  people  of  New  York,  to  ascribe  at  least  one-half  of  the  Penitentiary  offences, 
committed  in  that  State,  to  tlie  operation  of  that  fatal  measure,  and  from  the  elec- 
tioneering spirit  which  had  been  called  into  action  by  it.  [An  inquiry  was  made  of 
Mr.  G.  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  what  relative  proportion  of  convicts  there 
was  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Massachusetts,  compared  with  those  in  the  Penitentiary 
of  Virginia.^  relying  upon  the  homogeneous  population  of  that  State  as  lessening  the 
proportion  against  Uie  State  of  New  York,  arising,  as  he  presumed,  from  the  mixed 
character  of  tlie  population  of  that  State.]  Mr.  G.  replied,  that  there  was  a  smaller 
disproportion,  which  he  could  not  ascertain  precisely  ;  but  he  was  confident  it^was  at 
least  two  to  one  against  the  Massachusetts'  population ;  and  was  above  that  propor- 
tion in  every  other  State,  from  which  he  had  received  authentic  information.  Mr.  G. 
said,  his  enquiries  into  the  relative  numbers  of  convictions  for  Penitentiary  offences, 
had  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  fact,  which  was  unexpected  to  him ;  and  he  pre- 
sumed would  be  to  others.  That  there  were  fewer  cdhvictions  for  Penitentiary  of- 
fences by  slaves,  than  the  free  white  population  of  Virginia  according  to  their  relative 
numbers— doubtlessly  arising  from  the  comfortable  condition  of  the  slaves :  That 
although  slaves  were  not  punishable  in  the  Penitentiary,  yet  all  the  records  of  con- 
victions for  capital  and  Penitentiary  offences  by  slaves,  are  laid  before  the  Executive, 
and  registered  in  the  Penitentiary — and  except  in  capital  cases,  the  convicted  slaves 
were  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  their  punishment,  by  sale 
and  transportation.  The  number  who  sutler  death  for  capital  offences,  is  so  small,  as 
not  to  make  any  difference  in  the  relative  results :  Whilst  tlie  number  of  the  con- 
victions of  the  free  coloured,  is  about  four  times  ^eater,  according  to  numbers,  than 
eitlier  the  free  white^  or  coloured  slave  population.     Mr.  G.  said",  that  he  was  im- 

{>ressed  with  the  strongest  convictions  that  the  superior  moral  condition  of  the  popu- 
ation  of  Virginia  over  that  of  any  other  Stale,  from  which  he  had  received  informa- 
tion, was  prt^uced  more  from  the  unfortunate  notion  which  had  been  introduced  into 
practice  there,  of  electing  universal  officers — legislative,  judicial,  ministerial  and 
military — by  universal  suflrage,  than  by  any  other  cause  whatever.  Mr.  G.  said,  that 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffra^,  not  only  to  persons  but  to  offices,  had  intro- 
duced the  baneful  electioneering  spirit,  which  had  produced,  and  always  would  pro- 
duce, more  general  corruption  in  society,  than  almost  any  other  cause  whatever.  It 
hiid  introduced  an  increased  waste  of  whiskey,  waste  of  labour,  waste  of  time,  waste 
of  money,  and  an  increased  waste  of  morals,  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  con- 
sequence of  all  the  other  ruinous  wastes  he  had  mentioned.  Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  increased  waote  of  whiskey  in  New  York,  since  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  suffrage  tliere,  would  be  more  than  all  the  savings,  from  all 
the  temperance  societies  put  together.  They  were  ephemeral  in  their  character  and 
effects,  and  might,  perhaps,  pass  away  before  Christmas  :  Whereas,  the  extension  of 
tlie  principle  ofsuflrage  in  the  Constitution,  had  heretofore  been  uniform  in  its  effects, 
and  he  feared,  would  nereafler  be  eternal.  Mr.  G.  observed,  that  he  had  heretofore 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  her  Convention 
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bariiiir  be«n  firequenfly  held  ap  aa  a  precedent  to  guide  our  delibentiona.  He  wooJd 
now&g  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  effecU  which  had  bwa  ^^ 
duced  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  into  her  Cfiantn- 
tion,  of  this  popular  notion  of  election  to  universal  offices  by  muTeraal  enfirace^Be 
ttated  that  he  had  no  invidious  feelings  towards  the  people  of  the  State  of  AJbImbm, 
nor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  entertained  the  best  fellow  feelings  towuda  balk. 
The  account  he  proposed  to  give,  was  taken  fhMn  a  Hunts rille  newspaper;  and  re- 
lated to  the  elect&n  before  the  Ust  He  said,  in  forming  the  Coostxtution  of  AJabafioa, 
to  avoid  the  onerous  burdens,  which  would  be  imposed  upon  the  pe^^le,  bj  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  daya  of  elections,  for  such  a  multiplicity  of  officers,  it  vas 
speciously  provided  that  all  the  elections  should  be  held  on  the  same  day.  The  ooa- 
aequenoe  was,  that  the  Governor,  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  0>urts,  justices  of  the 
peace,  sherifis,  constables,  &c.  &c.  were  seen  trampoozing  the  whole  State,  caOn^ 
upon  the  people  to  attend  barbecues  and  frolics  of  all  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying the  voters  to  exercise  the  great  elective  franchise,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
fyrUaw  months  before  the  great  day  of  election,  a  great  portion  of  the  whole  people 
of  Alabama  were  seen  prostrated  through  the  potent  influence  of  the  defiekws  Imowa 
of  whiskey.  When  the  great  jubilee  day  arrived,  for  exercising  the  mmX  dcctire 
franchise,  by  universal  suffrage,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Sute,  and  the  honor  aad 
dignity  of  man,  a  vast  number  of  bottles  of  whiskej^,  arranged  in  fiinla^Wal  rows, 
with  nntastical  labels  around  their  necks,  were  exhibited  in  HunlsviBe,  br  the  di^ 
forent  candidates,  and  the  universal  sufl^rage  voters  were  called  upon  to  dnnk  deep  sf 
their  Pyerian  contents,  as  the  best  qualification  for  the  discharge  of  their  greef  peiiti- 
cal  duties.  And  so  freely  and  generously  did  they  obey  these  calls,  that  whm  the 
hour  of  voting  arrived,  it  was  said,  there  were  scarcely  sober  voters  enough  to  take  tht 
rotes  of  the  drunken  ones.  If  in  carrying  into  effect,  this  popular  notion  of  dectitf 
universal  officers,  by  universal  suffivge,  in  the  Alabama  Cmistitntion,  the  franwnhsd 
determined,  that  there  should  be  as  many  public  officers,  as  there  were  roierm,  and 
that  each  voter  misrht  vote  for  himself,  they  would  have  found  themselves  preosely 
where  they  started,  when  they  commenced  the  formation  of  their  aodal  compad. 
How  far  their  present  Constitution  falls  short  of  this  extreme,  the  Committee  m^ 
judge.  He  intreated  every  gentleman  of  the  Committee  seriously  to  reflect,  and  to 
ask  himself;  whether  he  dicT  not  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  eztensian  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  would  most  essentially  tend  to  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  aciioai 
for  the  electioneering  spirit  to  the  extension  of  vice,  intrigue  and  conopuoii,  aai 
thus  to  demoralize  society  lu  its  very  core?  And  if  so,  ought  a  provision  to  be  intro- 
duced "into  our  Constitution  under  a  firm  conviction  of  its  demoralizing  tendeDciea 
upon  our  happy  society ;  rendered  peculiarly  so,  by  the  moral  tendencies  of  our  pre- 
sent ^mdamental  laws  ?  From  this  view  of  the  consequences  of  the  exteoston  of  the 
riffht  of  suffrage  in  other  States,  how  cautious  ought  we  to  be  against  (fislnrixng  the 
o^nmess  and  deliberation,  characteristic  of  our  elections,  by  the  introdQctkn  here  of 
such  scenes  of  revelry,  intoxication  and  corruption ! 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  had  already  extended  his  remarks  greatly  beyond  the  fimita  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself,  in  the  commencement,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  desire 
he  folt,  to  present  to  the  Committee,  for  its  dispassionate  consideration,  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  most  obvious  and  deprecated  consequences,  of  placing  the  powcis  c»f 
Government,  into  the  hands  of  the  extremes  of  society.  For  this  purpose,  he  bcned 
leave  to  present  Great  Britain  to  the  view  of  the  Committee,  as  an  example,  for  iuhk 
trating  the  case,  of  placing  all  Governmental  power  in  the  bands  of  the  extreme  rkh; 
both  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  people.  He  said.  GreaX  Bri- 
tain, including  Ireland,  possriwed  a  population,  estimated  at  21y500,0U)soiiIs;  that  out 
of  this  vast  population,  280,000  possessed  oil  the  property,  includhif  the  vast  pcihlic  debt 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  most  wonderfoland  importanl  ^ct. 
was  aacertiuned  by  a  number  of  philosophical  genUemen  in  London,  from  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  returns  of  all  the  persons,  who  paid  the  late  income  lax.  Add  to  this 
number  the  unproductive  laborers  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  tythe  and  tax-eatberers, 
estimated  at  220,000  more  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  all  the  ^scal  laws  of  Great  Bcb- 
tain,  were  made  for  500,000  unproductive  laborers,  and  against  21 ,000^)00  of  prodoo- 
tive  laborers.  This  is  effected  by  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  labor,  Uuough 
tvthe  and  tax-gatherers,  taking  from  the  productive  laborers  the  whole  proceed  of 
their  labor,  and  transferring  them  to  the  unproductive  laborers.  The  ^ecta,  resnll> 
ing  from  placing  all  Governmental  power  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  rich,  are  itm 
seen  to  be,  almost  to  annihilate  the  middling  class,  to  deprive  a  great  portion  of  the  la- 
boring class  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  breacT  for  their  mouths,  and  covering  lor  their 
backs,  and  to  pamper  the  extreme  rich  with  so  many  luxurious  indulgencies,  as  to  de- 
bilitate both  mind  and  body ;  rendering  the  body  almost  universally  goaty,  bj  the  ar- 
tificial refinements  in  cookery,  and  debilitating  the  mind  through  sympathy  with  ths 
body.  Such,  he  believed,  to  be  a  true  and  just  picture  of  the  moral  and  political  es^- 
diUon  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  this  condition  is  often  held  op  to  Iha 
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Amencan  people  fyr  their  imitation;  and,  strange  to  tell,  the  recent  p<^C7  of  the  Fe- 
deral Government,  is  driving  them  on  to  the  lULe  lamentable  and  deprecated  condt* 
tion.    Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  would  then  turn  the  attention  of  the  Ck>mmittee,  to  the 
state  of  things  which  took  place  a  few  years  since  in  Kentucky ;  when  the  election- 
eerinjr  demagogues,  availing  themselves  of  the  principles  of  general  suffiage,  stripped 
the  creditor  mterest  of  one-half  of  their  debts,  in  favor  of  the  debtor  interest.    This 
was  done  by  the  establishment  of  about  forty  Banks,  without  anv  capita]  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  forcing  the  reception  of  the  paper,  which  they  issuecf,  upon  the  creditors, 
or  subjecting  them  to  conditions,  which  hazarded  the  loss  of  their  entire  debts.    The 
issuing  (^  these  paper-bills,  as  a  relief  of  the  debtor  against  the  creditor  interest,  was 
haded  with  delirious  ioy,  by  the  unthinking  portion  of  the  community ,  throughout  all 
Kentucky.    Yet,  in  less  than  four  years  Aer  this  injustice  had  been  practised  upon 
the  creditor  interest,  and  the  morals  of  the  community  materially  impaired,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  gather  in  these  same  bills,  and  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  and 
upon  every  newspaper  annunciation,  of  an  auto  de  ft  of  these  billis,  the  people  mani- 
fested a  still  more  delirious  joy  than  that  which  marked  their  issuing.    These  most 
unwise  and  immoral  measures,  eflTectually  destroyed  all  the  commercial  credit  of  the 
State  abroad,  and  demoralized  the  people  at  home,  by  the  introduction  of  universal 
injustice  and  corruption.    How  strongly  are  we  admonished  bv  these  exampleSi 
a^fainst  the  introduction  into  our  happy  svstem  of  Government,  of  any  untried  ezpe- 
djents,  which  may,  even  by  possibility,  dismce  our  people  and  Government  by  the 
like  results !     Mr.  G.  said,  he  had  been  induced  to  present  these  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  hope,  that  each  member  would,  for  himself,  bestow  that  dispassionate 
and  profound  deliberation  upon  them,  which  he  thought  their  importance  demanded. 
Mr.  G.  observed,  that  he  intended  to  have  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Committee, 
for  their  consideration,  two  more  highly  interesting  subiects,  but  having  already  de- 
tained them  much  longer  in  makinjg  'ibis  address,  than  ne  expected,  he  would  defer 
them  to  some  future  occasion,  should  a  proper  one  hereafter  arise. 


(No.  2.) 


Mb.  Giles's  Speech  on  the  Executive  Council,  delivered  in  the 
Convention  on  JSTovember  28^A,  1829.  (Referred  to  on  page  490, 
of  this  Volume  J) 

Mr.  Giles  addressed  the  Convention  nearly  as  follows : 

Before  we  proeeed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Executive  Council,  I  should  suppose  that 
we  ought  at  least  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  that  we  ought  at  least  to 
understand  what  is  the  present  organization  of  the  Council  we  are  about  to  abolish. 
1  do  not  believe  that  at  present,  we  are  all  agreed,  either  as  to  its  or^nization,  or  its 
practical  operation.    Surely,  where  the  ia^-ts  are  attainable  and  mdisputable,  we 
ou^ht  to  agree  upon  what  they  ar^y  l>efore  we  proceed  to  act    The  gentlemen, 
(MeDiiro.  Henderson  and  Doddndge,)  commence  their  objections  to  the  Executive 
on  the  supposed  ground  of  its  want  of  responsibility.    Now  I  presume,  if  these  gen- 
tlemen shall  find  that  Miev  heve  misapprehended  the  matter,  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive o£  Virginia,  instead  of^^  being  an  irresponsible  body,  is  the  most  responsible  that 
ever  existed  under  any  Constitution,  they  will  at  least  withdraw  that  objection.  Both 
the  gentlemen  told  us,  we  had  been  sent  here  by  the  people  expressly  to  abolish  the 
executive  Council,  and  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage.     ]f  tins  be  so,  all  delibera- 
tion upon  those  points  will  be  in  vain.     We  have  only  to  obey  the  will  of  those  who 
sent  us.  But  I  presume  it  is  not  the  cose.  I  believe  we  were  sent  here  to  deliberate- 
to  deliberate  coolly  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  concession ;  and  after  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  premises,  to  come  to  such  conclusion  as  in  our  own 
jud^rinents  they  shall  render  proper.    The  gentlemen  urged  one  consideration,  in 
which  I  am  persuaded  they  are  mistaken.    They  assert,  that  a  majority  of  the  free- 
holders were  in  favour  of  this  Convention.    Sir,  i  doubt  the  fact — I  doubted  it  when 
I  signed  the  proclamation  calling  the  Convention.    M^  personal  impression  then  was, 
as  it  still  is,  that  a  majority  of  me  freeholders  of  Virginia,  were  not  in  favour  of  it, 
euid  I  mentioned  this  impression  at  the  time  to  the  Council.    I  will  state  the  reasons 
oT  that  impression.    There  was  indeed  upon  the  returns  an  apparent  majority  in  fa- 
vour of  calling  a  Convention  of  more  than  4000.    But  on  a  critical  examination,  it 
ivill  be  found  that  in  those  counties  where  the  people  had  no  wish  for  a  change  in 
the  Constitution,  the  votes  were  comparatively  tew.    The  freeholders  being  content 
Evith  their  present  condition,  were  without  any  stimulus  to  action.    But  in  Oie  coun^ 
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ties  which  were  uixioos  for  a  new  Constitution  newly  all  the  fineehoUen^tfued  oal, 
and  their  votes  were  generaUy  given.  It  is  my  beUef,  that  if  the  retiro  ^^^o 
equally  full  all  over  the  Sute,  the  majority  would  have  been  mati^rnillv  rtimiimfct  rt,  if 
not  carried  to  the  opposite  side.  In  examining  the  whole  promas  of  the  'O'^^f^ 
wilt  be  found,  that  there  were  vast  numbers  who  had  no  personal  wiahjor  my  aitCTr 
tion  in  the  Constitution,  but  who  voted  in  favour  of  a  Convention  from  a  r« =•— 


to  indulge  their  frienda  who  thought  it  all  important.  Many  were  influenced  toe,  Wy 
the  popular  slang  of  being  willing  to  trust  tJie  people.  If  these  two  deasee  ofv^ca 
were  added  to  the  minority,  it  is  my  settled  impresaion  that  they  would  have  m»a 
majority  atnunst  calling  any  Convention  at  all.  But  whatever  nught  have  becA  the 
opinion  of  the  mass  of  freeholders  at  that  tune,  I  ask  <rf  every  gentleman  to  a^, 
whether  he  does  not  believe  that  the  msjority  would  be  opposed  to  it  now,  nnoe  they 
have  witnessed  the  exhibition  here  *,  such  as  it  is  and  has  been  ?  Does  any  genllemMi 
believe,  that  if  the 
of  a  Convention  1 

for  one  do  not  be —     — , -— r o.  -,__       . 

furnished  the  best  argument  against  a  Convention  that  ever  was  given.  They  ha?* 
threatened  the  total  demolition  of  the  first  and  best  Constitution  in  the  wtxiiiL  I  Wte 
no  doubt,  the  gentlemen  are  perfectly  sincere  in  their  convicdona  on  tkua  sobieet.  I 
am  equally  so.  I  hope  we  shall  compare  opinions  in  mutual  confidence  and  gwid  ftel- 
ing.     My  sole  object  is  to  get  at  trutJi,  regardless  of  all  extraneous  inflaeaces. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Council,!  was  still  more  astonished  at  what  fell  horn 
the  gentlemen.  Give  nie  leave  on  this  subject  to  state  what  is  the  actual  r^atioD  vhieft 
subsists  between  tlie  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  Execntnre  Csownfl 
The  gentleman  from  Brooke,  I  perceive  is  misinformed  in  regard  to  it,  ahhoogh,  hs 
tells  us,  tiiat  his  constituents  sent  him  here  for  the  very  purpoee  of  abofishinyths 
Council.  I  ask  that  gentleman,  if  there  is  a  single  man  in  his  district  or  in  waaaMj 
who  can  be  said  to  know  with  any  accuracy  what  the  relation  between  the  Govenws 
and  this  Council  is  ?  and  what  his  constituents  know  upon  the  subject^  I  am  per- 
suaded there  is  not  one,  among  his  constituents  or  mine,  who  has  sudd  nVDOvied^ 
on  the  subject  as  entitles  him  to  instruct  his  delegate  how  to  act  in  rebilioa  %a  it. 
Surely  when  the  eentleraan  from  Brooke  himself  is  not  accurately  infixmed,  it  oaaaet 
be  expected  that  Die  people  should  be,  who  have  had  so  much  leas  oppoitiuuty  to  W 


come  so.  The  gentleinan  has  repeatedly  made  use,  when  speaking  ot  the  GovcnHir, 
of  the  word  <'  commanded."  lie  tells  us  the  Crovemor  is  "  commanded"  by  this 
Council  what  to  do.  Now  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Governor  is  either  svlijlect  to  the 
command  of  the  Council  or  under  their  influence.  The  Council "  advise^  the  Gorer* 
nor.  That  is  the  technical  term  properly  expressing  the  tme  rektkm  between  tiwm 
"■  *        *  lie      *  " 


The  Governor  has  the  whole  initiatory  power,  lie  originates  every  i 
he  asks  the  "  advice*'  of  liis  Council  upon  it,  nor  do  the  Council  in  any  ceee  adiise 
him  until  tlieir  advice  is  so  asked.  He  asks  for  it  in  his  own  words,  and  thooe  words 
are  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Council.  The  Governor  enters  tiie  request  in  hit 
own  words,  and  the  Council  enter  their  reply  in  their  own  words.  Ue  has  fnO  power 
to  refuse  to  follow  Uieir  advice,  although,  in  all  cases  submitted  to  them,  be  mis  no 
power  to  act  without  it.  I  should,  without  hesitation,  have  refused  to  foDow  it  in  a^ 
own  case,  if  circumstances  had  occurred  to  render  such  a  course,  in  my  judgment, 
proper  and  necessary.  Let  us  see  now,  how  this  arrangement  tests  the  jiiMUMilelilj 
of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  originates  a  measure  and  calls  for  the  advice  of  ^Si 
Council  thereon.  Is  he  not  responsible  in  this.'  He  receives  their  adrico  and  he 
refuses  it  or  not.  Is  not  this  on  his  own  responsibility  ?  Surely  it  is.  Every  ed  a£ 
his  is  recorded  in  the  same  Journal  with  the  acts  of  the  Council^and  that  xeeord  is 
laid  before  the  electors  once  every  year.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  my,  wtether  a  Go- 
vernor can  by  any  possibility  be  ^^laced  in  circumstances  where  he  wfll  be 
plelely  responsible.     Tliis  is  all  just  and  proper.     It  secures  no  mote  re 

than  that  which  every  public  agent  owes  to  those  who  appmnt  him.    He*! 

cannot  be  screened  in  any  way.  The  Council  too  are  called  upon  to  record  ererj  act 
thov  perform  and  to  sign  the  record.  If  tliey  have  done  wrong,  they  are  thoe  eom- 
pelled  to  ^ive  evidence  against  themselves — and  to  whom.'  To  those  who  pnt 
them  into  olHce,  and  can  put  them  out  of  it.  Sucli  is  the  test  of  their  re^Mosftifaty. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  improve  it.'  If  he  had  a  private  agent  of  his  own, 
could  he  do  more  Uian  to  say  to  him^first  mark  down  every  act  of  your  aMaejr — 
now  sign  the  record— and  tlien  present  it  to  me  every  year.'  Sir,  nmpatmimij  was 
the  very  object  aimed  at  by  the  great  and  wise  man  who  penned  this  Constitatioa. 
I  can  see  the  traits  of  his  wisdom  throughout  Uie  instrument.  AH  bis  meaas  go  di> 
recti y  to  their  ends,  and  all  tliose  ends  are  wise  and  eflicient 

^  We  have^  heard  much  said  about  "  the  scratch/'  about  the  oelreoiBni  of  iIm 
Council.  That,  1  grant,  is  an  act  of  severity,  such  as  I  never  knew  in  enj  other 
case;  and  though  I  see  even  in  this  the  wisdom  of  wliich  I  have  just  snekea.yea 
nerc  I  thmk  the  writer  of  the  Constitution  is  rather  on  an  extreme.     Ue  intsniait 
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the  Council  should  be  a  p^^tment  body,  and  he  devised  this  expedient  to  render  it  a 
responsible  body.  Some  of  the  members  are  obliged  to  go  oat  at  Uie  end  of  every 
three  jears,  by  a  TOte  which  bears  the  aspect  of  a  mark  of  disrespect.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsibility, snch  as  I  never  saw  anv  where.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  is  inevitable, 
-uniform,  incessant,  everlasting.  Tiie  gentleman  indeed  says,  that  tlie  members  of 
which  the  Cooncil  is  composed,  operate  to  obscure  the  responsibility  of  individuals. 
But,  this  is  another  mistake  of  the  gentleman.  Each  member  who  disapproves  any 
vote  that  is  given,  has  liberty  to  enter  his  protest  on  the  record — and  this  stimulus  of 
the  ostracism  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  each  member  to  protect  himself  by  his 
protest,  wherever  a  case  of  his  disapprobation  occurs.  He  knows  that  the  Journal 
must  be  openly  examined  before  the  Assembly.  He  knows  tliat  some  members  of 
tbe  Canned  must  be  excluded,  and  this  induces  him  to  take  great  care  to  enter  his 
pntest  against  any  advice  which  he  may  consider  erroneous.  This  is  the  good  effect 
of  tke  9(TiUek.  J  ask,  if  it  be  possible  to  devise  a  system  of  more  complete  responsi- 
bility ^  It  is  responsibility  in  tne  extreme.  It  is  responsibility  carried  to  excess;  for, 
I  would  never  introduce  any  test,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  calculated  to  have  an 
otU  tendency ;  and  the  operation  of  this  ostracism  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
evil  passions.  I  consider  the  advice  as  ill-chosen,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  rejecting  it. 
It  introduces  jealousies  when  the  unfortunate  time  arrives.  When  the  selection  is 
to  be  made,  it  calls  into  ttction  every  angry  passion  of  the  human  mind.  Every  mem- 
ber exerts  himself  to  preserve  his  own  reputation,  and  they  almost  unavoidably  get 
into  collision  with  eacli  other.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  seems  to  me  to  present  a  perfect  cure  for  this  evil,  and  I 
'  am  ready  to  adopt  it.  His  amendment  keeps  up  the  stability  of  the  Council,  and  se- 
cures at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  degree  of  responsibihty.  It  is  very  important, 
that  there  should  be  in  the  Council  experienced  members ;  because,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Executive  functions,  there  are  many  precedents  which  ought  to  be  known  and 
remembered.  As  to  the  impeachment  of  tlie  Governor,  the  gentleman  from  Brooke 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  operated  while  the  Governor  was  in  office,  and  that 
his  term  might  run  out  before  the  impeachment  was  ended.  Hence  he  argued,  that 
the  responsibility  arising  from  impeachment,  was  merely  nominal.  Here  is  another 
xnistaken  impression  oi  the  gentleman.  He  will  look  in  vain,  in  George  Mason's 
Constitution,  for  features  thus  incompatible  with  each  otlier.  The  iiiipeachment  of 
a  Governor  takes  eflTect  after  his  term  of  office  has  expired  ;  and  by  producing  a  dis- 
abilty  again  to  serve,  it  does  operate  to  secure  his  responsibility  in  one  mode,  although 
not  so  efficient  as  that  by  re-election. 

Sir,  if  I  shall  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  relieve  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  from 
a  mistaken  impression  as  to  the  irresponsibility  of  our£xecutive,and  if  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Executive  of  Virginia  is  in  fact  and  in  truth  the  most  responsible  Ex- 
ecutive now  in  the  world,  I  hope  the  Executive  Council  will  not  be  rejected  for  a  want 
of  responsibility.  But  it  is  said,  that  under  the  existing  Constitution,  tlie  Governor 
possesses  no  power.  Let  us  look  at  the  power  that  he  has,  connected  with  the  Exe- 
cutive Council.  1st.  The  Governor  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  miUtia 
of  the  State,  and  commissions  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  whilst  the  Executive 
have  the  superintendence  of  all  the  arms  and  military  materials  of  aU  sorts;  of  the 
appointments  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  militia  officers,  all  Countv  Court  magistrates 
and  sheriff;  ahw,  over  the  Penitentiary  esUblishnient,  public  buildings,  &c.  &c. 
The  Grovemor,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  advice  of  the  Council,  has 
all  the  power  which  is  given  him  by  law,  and  every  Legislature  assigns  him  impor- 
tant duties.  There  is  always  something  committed  to  him  to  do — and  has  this  trust 
over  been  neglected .?  Can  gentlemen  point  out  a  single  instance,  from  the  be^nning 
of  the  Government  to  this  day  ?  They  have  been  racking  the  Journals,  and  trying 
to  find  some  instance  of  mal-feasance.  The  gentleman  from  Brooke  gave  us  the  dis- 
eoveries  he  had  made — ^we  had  them  spread  hefore  us  in  cxtenso.  Sir,  I  will  not  in- 
jure the  gentleman's  feelings,  by  throwing  back  upon  him  any  recollection  of  his  un- 
fortunate efforts ;  for,  I  entertain  towards  that  gentleman  nothing  but  good  feeling. 
But  it  has  served  to  shew,  that  after  exerting  the  best  efforts  of  his  mind  in  search  of 
chanres,  he  has  been  able  only  to  discover  such  as  have  served  to  call  forth  the  highest 
eulogiums  of  the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  of  this  State.  Unfortunate  indeed,  there- 
fore, for  his  side  of  3ie  question,  must  be  the  discoveries  of  the  gentleman.  If,  after 
a  course  of  fihy:four  years,  talents,  industry  and  hypercriUcism  themselves  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  thing  censurable  in  Uie  conduct  of  the  ExecuUve,  ought  an 
histituUon  so  blameless  to  be  rashly  thrown  down  ?  When  genUemen  are  called  upon 
to  put  something  as  good  m  its  place,  they  decline  the  necessary  task.  It  is  said, 
there  ought  to  fe  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  To  do  what?  To  <fo  nothing,  at  least 
under  thi  arrangement  as  it  now  stands.  We  have  already  a  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  is  President  of  the  CouncU,  and  who  acts  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  Governor, 
in  certain  contingencies.  If  genUemen  mean  to  give  us  a  Lieutenant  Uovemor 
without  iwigning  him  any  duties,  then  they  wiU  give  us  an  officer,  who  possesses 
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the  title,  but  has  nothing  to  do.  Whenever  they  attemn|  to  angn  him  tay  itnfiwr, 
the  atOity  of  a  Council  immediately  presents  itself.  G^tlemen  saj,  this  Q'^ntri/ 
must  consist  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  to  give  his  legal  advice,  wbrnciDed 
upon  by  the  Governor.  We  have  that  now*  I  never  hesitate  to  call  on  the  Attmsf 
Cfeneral,  whenever  his  official  advice  is  needed  on  any  important  point  of  lav,  ani 
this  advice  is  always  readily  given  in  writing,  and  when  necessary,  is  laid  befi}C«  tfas 
Assembly.  Again,  gentlemen  talk  about  the  Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  as  fit  aate- 
rials  for  a  Council.  But,  one  great  duty  of  the  Executive  is  to  supervise  the  oftdal 
conduct  of  these  very  officers.  How  has  that  supervision  been  useless  ?  The  £zec»> 
tive  has  detected  the  defalcations  of  two  treasurers,  and  has  thereby  saved  Bach  moBsy 
to  the  State.  Another  power  exercised  by  the  Gt>vemor,  is  the  power  of  pudoniitf; 
but,  that  subject  has  been  so  fully  developed  by  the  gentleman  from  Bichmoo^  (Mr. 


Nicholas,)  that  my  labour  in  considering  it  will  be  greatly  lessened.  Cases  fi«qo«illy 
occur,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  where  the  advice  of  Council  is  nrirrssiij  I 
certainly  never  felt  above  asking  it,  and  I  have  received  very  good  advice  upon  that 
point  as  well  as  others,  and  received  it  frequently.  All  the  Cootinffctiit  Fund  has  to 
pass  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Council.  Such  is  the  strictness  of  their  exastinslioB, 
that  every  item  of  public  expense  may  be  said  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  a  mistt 
They  are  examined  down  to  a  dollar,  and  to  a  cent — and  1  can  truly  say,  thai  lewsr 
improper  accounts  are  passed  by  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  than  (as  I  believe)  by  any 
other  fiscal  tribunal  under  the  sun.  Sir,  the  fact  has  become  notoricms,  in  so  mocii 
that  the  money-hunters  have  all  abandoned  us.  They  cannotget  a  cent  oat  of  us, 
without  law  and  voucher.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  our  C^ntiuf^nt  Fad  has 
l>een  most  economically  expended.  In  this  department  also,  the  reraoostbiJi^  of  the 
Governor  is  manifest  The  Council  never  advises  him,  unless  it  is  mked  lo  4o  so. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  send  all  accounts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  Qerk  of  ths 
Council.  The  Governor  oxerciaea  bia  responsibility  in  thus  preeentiiig  <>>*— ;  aad 
when  the  accounts  are  passed  by  the  Council,  the  Governor  is  not  hoaaS  k>  i«a»  his 
warrant  for  the  amountr— he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  refuse  to  do  so.  The  Gow^rmor  m 
in  the  first  place  responsible  for  laying  an  account  before  the  ComdL  TVMaCouBicU 
is  responsible  for  advising  its  payment,  and  then  the  Governor  is  rwiponBiUii  Sot 
taking  their  advice.  The  whole  is  matter  of  recoiti,  and  that  recoid  is  wibmittwi  ta 
the  constituents  both  of  the  Crovernor  and  the  Council.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  laike  this 
view  of  the  subject  into  consideration.  It  is  possible  I  may  nave  some  partiahte^  fiv 
the  present  members  of  the  Council—it  is  very  natural  that  I  should  have.  Ihava 
been  long  associated  with  them,  and  there  may  be  some  attachment  between  as;  bot, 
that  aUachment  shall  never  induce  me  to  misrepresent  one  iota  of  &ct  in  lektioo  lo 
their  duties,  or  to  their  responsibility.  I  consider  the  Executive  Council  a  most  im- 
portant j>rovision  in  our  fundamental  law.  I  know  its  impovtanoe,  aad  I  thiaktks 
Convention  ought  to  hesitate  before  they  put  it  down.  Let  us  not  first  vole  dowo  ^ 
Council,  till  we  have  got  something  ready  to  put  up  in  its  stead.  Siir,  it  k  «mv  to 
pull  down-— any  body  can  do  that  A  simple  lisp  of  the  tongue,  without  the  IsMl 
exercise  of  the  head,  will  serve  to  abolish  any  political  institution.  Bat  to  boild  op, 
requires  the  head  !  Let  genUemen  first  shew  us  their  substitute,  and  prove  to  m  l£ 
*i  *■  ^^^  ^T***  V^®  original  which  they  ask  us  to  destroy.  The  gentleoiaB  from  Lo«. 
doun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  has  with  honourable  frankness  acknowlMLred,  that  a  penon 
proposing  any  change,  is  under  obligntion  to  state  good  reasons  for  such  '^^^  ' 
beg  genUemen  to  look  at  the  reasons  he  has  adduced.  I  hope  to  have  tbe3mai9 
of  hearing  that  genUeman  acknowledge,  in  the  same  spirit  of  honoarabie  franl^M, 
that  after  weighing  and  considering  opinions,  which  he  had  thought  sohd  and  mcmJ. 
.iHf  iJl^'f^  5*J™^^^'^n»  ^at  ^»«y  were  only  specious  and  pliunble.  Bet,  I  iuist, 
i^!  I  ?i^t .  "^  of  those  who  oropose  any  change,  to  shew  that  there  exmtaTTal 
eesBitj  for  it ,  and  when,  for  so  fong  a  course  of  tune,  the  conduct  of  those  in  ofl&ce 
has  b^n  unimpewrhable,  18  there  not  a  peculiar  obligation  on  those  who  would  abcbi^ 
•  office,  to  produce  solid,  obvious,  substantial  reasons,  strong  enou^  to  strike  the 
mmd  at  the  first  view  of  them  ?  >        -»  «-      -»i..^w  uw 

Some  genUemen  wish  to  give  Uie  Executive  more  power.    That  seem  in  ftct.  the 
real  inducement  for  proposing  this  measure.     The  reill  object  in  view  is  to  i  ^^ 


Uie  ExecuUve  of  Virgiiu  to  thatof  Uie  United  St:^  {^"l^n^l^i^ 
reflect  befora.  Uie^  engage  m  such  a  design.  We  have  seen*t&  ahorUveittSl  to 
«rth?^«^?rv^''"  oTauUiorjty,  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  i*  not  m^Si  to 
aav,  the  Executive  may  err.    rfave  they  ever  attempted  to  u^urp  authority ,  or  to  AmB 

United  States.    Has  Uiat  usurped  noUiing.=>    The  genUemen  are  damoroos  Jahtot 
^rSS^'Zt^l'lZV^.^Ii:!^^^^^^    Tet5?.ey  call  upontTStTS: 
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)osed  to  follow.  Infinitely i>etter  wonld  h  be  for  the  security  of  the  liberties  of  the 
\inericftn  people,  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States  luid  followed 
)ur  example,  in  framing  the  EzecutiTe  Department  of  the  General  Government  Its 
>riginal  patronage  was  too  great,  but  that  has  become  ten  times  greater  now,  and  it 
mU.  hereafter  be  ten  times  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  constantly  accumulatingi 
ind  it  will  become  the  same  swelled  and  overgrown  monster  which  has  swallowed  up 
ill  other  free  governments.  Gentlemen  will  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  irresistible 
nfluence  of  a  vast  mass  of  accumulative  power  in  any  single  hand  whatever.  The 
preat  practical  question  of  the  Federal  Government  is^  who  shall  b^  President,  and 
low  shall  he  distribute  his  vast  patronage.  Legislation  is  lost  sight  of:  The  very  evils 
>f  the  dreadful  tariff  itself,  were  not  brought  upon  us  from  any  consideration  of  the 
-eal  merits  of  the  tariff  question,  but  the  calculation  was,  who  should  get  the  most 
rotes  for  their  favourite  rresident  by  voting  for  the  unprincipled  tariff— -'*  that  act  of 
ibominations."  The  parties  threatened  one  another  with  losing  their  respective  can- 
lidates  for  President.  *^  Tou  will  lose  your  President  if  you  vote  against  this  abomi- 
lable  bill,"  was  the  threat  on  both  sides.  The  questions — is  it  right  ?  is  it  moral  ?  are 
ts  principles  just  ?  were  all  disregarded.  The  Le^slature  was  corrupt  to  its  rootr 
Chat  one  consideration  of  carrying  their  own  candidate,  had  more  effect  upon  their 
proceedings  than  all  others  put  together.  The  great  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  pat- 
-onage  of  the  President.  Take  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.  Take  the  case  of 
?ennsylvania :  Though  Jackson's  interest  was  powerful  there,  there  were  some  ln;k- 
ng  interests  of  the  opposite  party.  They  found  that  Adams  was  down,  so  they 
(tarted  an  anti-masonic  candidate.  Electioneering  ran  high :  at  length  the  true  Jack- 
lonians  succeeded,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  true  Jacksonians,  ap- 
)licants  for  office  from  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Was  this  nothing.'  Does 
lot  this  example  incontestibly  prove  that  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  according 
x>  its  extent,  will  have  the  same  oorruptinj|r  influence,  wbether  in  the  General  or  State 
Grovemments?  But  one  gentleman  tola  us,  "we  are  too  calm  in  Virginia.  We 
^ant  some  of  this  agitation  to  circulate  the  blood  through  the  body  poHtic."  Sir,  b 
;his  the  kind  of  agitation  gentlemen  want?  do  they  want  to  see  among  us  a  party 
^vernment,  corrupt  to  its  very  core  ?  Their  motives,  I  have  no  doubt  are  as  pure  as 
»n  be,  while  they  are  urging  us  to  abandon  a  system  firom  which  we  have  aerived 
dvery  blessing  we  possess.  Do  they  not  see  the  awful  responsibility  they  would  have 
2B  assume.'  Do  they  remember,  that  what  tliey  would  change  involves  the  best  in- 
«rests  of  our  State.  Can  they  avoid  recollecting  what  must  be  their  own  fate,  and 
!vhat  must  be  their  personal  interest  in  the  consequence  ?  Does  it  not  behove  us  to 
>e  careful,  and  positively  sure  that  we  are  doing  right,  before  we  alter  what  is  now 
^ood  ?  What  will  our  constituents  say  if  we  fail?  If  the  new  Constitution  shall  not 
mprove  the  sound  and  healthful  provisions  of  the  old  ?  If,  instead  of  soundness  and 
health  they  introduce  political  disease  ?  Will  not  the  people  accuse  us  of  being  poBti- 
lal  quacks,  instead  of  grave  and  wise  statesmen  ?  Has  not  the  gentleman  some  terror, 
lest  after  he  has  carried  his  point,  be  shall  be  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  pos- 
:erity  ?  Before  we  tear  down  our  political  edifice  to  please  these  gentle men^  let  us  at 
east  understand  what  we  are  to  have  in  its  place.  Have  gentlemen  settled  it  in  their 
mind  that  they  will  make  no  sacrifices  of  opinion  ?  Sir,  we  had  some  little  expe- 
-ience  in  the  Executive  Committee.  Gentlemen  found  it  hard  to  tell  what  their 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  to  do,  or  how  that  duty  was  to  be  performed  which  the 
Ck>uncil  are  doing  every  day  with  facility.  Tet  they  call  upon  us  to  tear  down  this 
Executive,  and  uey  alarm  our  fears  by  threatening  us  with  another  borrov^ed  from 
Lhe  United  States. 

Sir,  when  I  rose  I  meant  only  to  state  fiicts  which  I  conceived  to  have  an  important 
rearing  upon  the  subject  These  I  wished  to  state  with  perfect  coolness,  and  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  then  to  submit  a  few  observations  which  naturallv  grew  out  of 
them.  I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  farther  than  I  intended.  I  know  the  impatience 
of  gentlemen  in  listening  to  a  set  speech,  and  God  knows  I  was  far  enough  from  in- 
tending to  make  any  thing  that  could  bear  that  name.  I  will  not  farther  trespass 
upon  the  patience  of  the  House. 
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(No.  3.) 

A  brief  sketch  o/Mr.  Giles's  Remarks  on  the  Judiciary,  {Dec.  ^,] 
Referred  to  in  page  766. 

Mr.  Gilks  said,  that  he  perceived,  and  participated  in ,  the  impatience  of  f^  Boom, 
and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  meet  it,  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty.  He  bmd 
to  be  excused  for  offering  a  few  remarks,  which  he  would  endeaTOur  to  render  as  ^oit 
as  possible.  He  had  had  the  misfortune  the  other  day,  to  differ  from  the  TcoeiaUs 
gentleman  from  Richmond,  (C.  J.  Marshall,)  on  nointa  which  he  ooneeived  to  be  ef 
Uie  first  impression.  That  gentleman,  unless  he  had  misunderstood  hira,  oaneeircd 
that  all  the  Judges  of  the  State  held  their  offices  during  life. 

[Mr.  Marshall  here  interposed.  The  gentleman  had  entirely  misond^atood  him,  if 
he  had  supposed  hhn  either  to  say  or  to  thmk  the  commission  of  the  Judges  visa 
commission  during  life,  and  that  a  breach  of  good  behaviour  did  not  tenninata  it 
Their  commission  did  extend  for  life,  if  their  good  behavionr  should  oontimie  ao  kng, 
but  not  otherwise.]  «    ,    ,  . , . 

Mr.  Giles  resumed.  So  he  had  understood  the  gentleman.  He  had  sappOKd  bzm 
to  mean,  that  Judges  held  their  offices  for  life,  on  one  single  coodltioo,  to  wit^  nakss 
forfeited  by  misbehaviour.  But,  his  own  doctrine  was,  that  a  Jnd^  held  bis  office 
only  during  the  continuance  of  that  office,  and  his  good  behaviour  therein.  AheSA 
the  court,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Judge  to  hold.  There  vras  then  no  office 
in  existence  in  fiict.  To  say  that  a  Judge  cont'mued  to  hold  his  office  after  the  coot 
to  which  lie  beionged  was  abolished,  was  analogous  to  declaring,  that  be  aboiild  aijey 
his  life  after  death.  A  respect  ibr  (he  feelings  and  opinions  of  bonouFable  geatleaiea, 
would  not  permit  him  to  call  such  a  position  an  absurdity,  or  a  contradictioa  ui  CaoDi^ 
but  it  contained  an  incorapatibili^.  such  as  he  could  not  leeoiicile.  When  Ae  Jmd 
the  other  day  returned  from  this  Hul  to  his  Chamber,  he  found  there  the  cQiiBmeMMn 
of  a  Judge,  waiting  for  authentication,  and  he  had  taken  the  tronUe  to  make  a  eopgr 
of  it,  which  he  would  now  read. 

Here  Mr.  Giles  read  the  commission  of  a  Judge. 

What,  asked  Mr.  G.,  does  this  commission  authorise  the  Judge  to  cnjpj  ?  His 
office.  In  what  court  ?  In  "  the  General  Court."  Abolish  the  General  Goort,  aad 
where  is  the  office  of  the  Judge  ?  His  office  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  the  court;  vet 
gentlemen  say,  when  the  court  is  destroyed,  the  office  remains.  I  repeat  it,  that  Udb 
sounds  to  me  like  saying  a  man  maj  enjov  his  life  after  death,  or  at  kart  that  one 
hand  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  after  the  body  to  which  it  b  attached  ia  de- 
prived of  every  vital  function.  Do  gentlemen  see  anv  thing  here  about  the  Jodft 
holding  his  office  during  life  ?  No — nothing  like  it.  This  commission  gives  hiat  am 
office  in  a  particular  court.  Upon  the  non-existence  of  that  coort,  that  office  oeasta 
to  exist  of  course.  Could  anv  thing  be  more  absurd,  than  to  commissioQ  a  Jodge,  to 
hold  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  without  the  designation  of  any  court  to  which 
it  is  attached,  thus  leaving  him  to  be  Judge  of  any  court,  or  all  courts?  Was  then 
ever  any  such  case  in  existence,  or  is  there  any  such  now  ?  But  it  had  been  aaid, 
that  a  Jud^e  commissioned  in  the  General  Coort,  nevertheless  perfofmed  District 
Court  service,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  mere  name.  I  say,  tnat  there  is  a  gx«*t 
deal  in  a  name,  when  that  name  properly  defines  a  substance — and  in  a  case  of  the 
District  Courts,  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court  had  merelv  changed  their  plaa  of 
operation.  If  the  General  Court  were  abolished,  could  the  Judges  contznoe  to  per> 
form  duty  either  there,  or  in  the  District  Courts,  or  any  where  ehe?    CertMinij  not. 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  objected  to  the  amendment  of  the  Mntieman  from  SpoUsyV 
yania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  because  it  embodied  a  mass  of  complex  ideas,  in  order  to  ^et 
rid  of  a  contradiction.  It  amounted  to  a  sophism,  and  went  to  destroy  that  simnlieity 
which  should  always  characterize  an  organic  law.  He  might  possibly  be  in  Uvoar 
of  such  an  amendment,  if  tlie  original  clause  must  stand^but  he  h<^ed  the  Hooae 
would  get  rid  of  both  tlie  clause  and  tlie  amendment. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  to  consider,  if  after  prescribing  this  provisjen 
in  his  Conventional  character,  he  should  then  be  transferred  to  the  Liegialatore  to  cany 
it  into  effect,  how  he  would  act  ?  I  ask  him  what  those  duties  are  which  remain  fir 
a  Judge  to  perform  after  his  court  has  been  destroyed  ?  There  are  no  duties ;  and  ksv 
then  can  any  be  assigned  ?  There  is  an  attempt  too  to  make  this  imperative ;  thai  it 
the  evident  design,  though  I  own  that  the  words  w'Ul  bear  a  construction  that 
this  optional  wiUi  the  Legislature.     What  sort  of  Judge  is  to  perform  these 

There  is  no  description  given,  and  the  inference  is,  that  Judges  of  all  sorts, ^- 

tent  and  incompetent,  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown  out  of  office,  by  the  aboliti<m  of  tlMC 
court,  must  have  judicial  duties  assigned  to  tliem.     Is  it  not  strange  that  the  I      '  ' 
ture  should  be  called  upon ;  should  be  almost  commanded  to  aaeign  duties  to  ma 
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petent  Judge  ?  Yet  here  is  no  excejition,  no  saving  clause.  Gentlemen  tell  us  the 
difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  section,  and  1  acknowledge 
that  the  two  ought  to  be  taken  together :  but  here  is  a  provision  that  must  stand  un- 
less according  to  the  eighth  sectioui  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  consent  to  turn 
out  the  Judge.  We  have  Judges  now  that  are  incompetent,  yet  the  Legislature  is 
bound  to  assign  them  duties. 

1  am  as  much  in  favor  of  the  complete  independence  of  the  Judiciary  as  the  warm- 
est advocate  of  that  principle,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  its  responsibility  also :  I  hold  these 
two  things  not  to  be  incompatible.  I  would  make  all  the  Judges  respc^ible,  not  to 
Grod  anu  their  own  conscience  only,  but  to  a  human  tribunal.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
history  of  the  independence  of  the  Judges  in  England :  I  will  not  weary  the  Conven- 
tion by  reading  it,  but  will  briefly  state  its  substance.  Judges  in  England  were  an- 
ciently the  Commissioners  of  the  King.  The  Executive  and  the  Judicial  offices  were 
united,  and  the  Judges  were  at  first  appointed  during  pleasure.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  their  compensation  was  fixed  by  law,  but  they  were  all  removed  from  office  by 
the  demise  of  the  Crown.  In  the  first  year  of  George  the  3d,  the  statute  was  passed 
which  conferred  upon  them  complete  and  absolute  independence.  The  tenure  of  their 
office  was  placed  upon  good  behaviour,  and  their  salary  was  fixed.  But  what  do  we 
understand  by  the  independence  of  the  Judges  in  this  country  ^  We  too  place  the 
tenure  of  their  office  upon  good  behaviour,  but  we  add  another  and  a  very  important 
provision ;  for,  we  say  that  their  salary  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office.  Here  is  a  vast  security  to  which  the  English  Judges  are  strangers ; 
and  yet  the  English  Judges  are  deemed  completely  independent — why  then  not  ours 
under  more  favorable  circumstances .'  With  their  support,  Parliament  can  do  what  it 
pleases  \  but  we  have  sone  one  point  farther,  in  making  them  really  and  fully  inde- 
pendent And  what  I  ask  is  the  independence  of  a  Judge  ^  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this :  that  when  he  pronounces  judgment,  he  sludl  do  it  with  the  certainty 
that  he  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  his  decision.  If  you  take  away  your  requiremenw  -^ 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Leffidature,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  baX£^r:&johty  to  turn  them 
out  of  office,  you  stUl  leave  them  on  as  good  a  footing  and  better,  than  they  have  in 
England.  But  here  you  first  clog  the  Legislature  in  its  action  upon  them  by  requiring 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  elected ;  you  then  give  the  Jud^  to  be 
removed  a  citation  of  twenty  days,  and  allow  full  scope  to  all  the  chicanery  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  by  himself  and  his  friends  to  prevent  his  removal.  These  excep- 
tions to  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  go  beyond  indenendence ;  they  now  deserve 
another  name :  they  amount  to  favoritism.  Tou  establish  what  I  did  once  call  a  pri-  | 
vileged  order;  but  I  will  recall  the  term,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen, 
since  it  is  considered  by  some  as  offensive.  But  certainly  these  are  so  many  excep- 
tions, and  what  are  exceptions  but  privileges  ?  Sir,  I  hope  the  clause  will  be  stricken 
out :  the  eightli  resolution  provides  an  incompetent  remedy :  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves own  Uiis,  and  say  that  that  resolution  may  be  amended ;  but  it  is  nofyet  amend- 
ed, and  suppose  it  should  not  be,  there  will  then  be  no  proper  provision  to  impose  on 
the  Judiciary  a  due  responsibility.  Gentlemen  are  making  a  great  efiTort  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  avoid  a  danger  which  has  never  occurred  but  in  the  single  instance  of 
Kentucky ;  that  of  the  abolition  of  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  getting  riuof  the  Judges. 
I  disapprove  of  any  such  expedient,  but  it  arose  from  this  very  restriction  which  gen- 
tlemen are  so  anxious  to  impose  upon  the  Legislative  power.  The  Legislature ' 
Kentucky  was  placed  in  just  that  condition,  that  a  majority  could  be  oMp*  ^  to ' 
out  the  Judges,  but  not  three-fifths  of  the  Assembly.    ThesPo^®'''*^  ^ 

concur  with  a  majority  of  the  Legislature :  If  a  simple  majority  r-' 

to  displace,  the  difficulty  would  not  have  occurred.    But,  tney  f  ^^^^^^^ 

were  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  they  re8orte4  to  tie  otfis^  ^#»*ie»<rte5nBe 
it  was  necessary  to  the  obiect  they  had  in  view :  yet  we  are  about  urtStablish  the  very 
same  principle,  against  all  the  requirements  of  fair  and  rational  responsibiUty.  Re- 
sponsibility IS  the  characteristic  principle  of  your  Grovemment  throughout;  and  why 
suould  there  not  be  such  a  thing  as  Judicial  responsibiUty  ^  Tour  eighth  resolution 
says  there  shall  be  such  a  thing,  but  you  clog  it  with  provisions  which  make  \\Jdo  de 
se.  It  is  like  an  obligation  with  a  defeasance  written  in  the  face  of  it:  You  enforce 
the  principles  of  responsibility  in  two  of  the  departments  of  jour  Government  with 
great  anxiety,  and  completely  .abandon  it  in  the  other  part  of  it.  I  am  in  nivor  of  car- 
rying the  prmciple  throughout. 
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PgM  97^— In  Um  report  of  Mr.  Johmon'a  ipeecfa,  refereooe  in  nmde  to  an  explsoaiMa  W  Sir.  F.  F. 
Barbour.  The  wordt  of  th^  explaoatkm,  more  acocutaelr  st«tod,  az«  m  foiOam  i 
<*  Mr.  Bwbonr  explained,  when  be  referred  to  the  Roaaan  ComitMi,  as  fanuad  hj  lalaiiw 
and  tribe*  :  It  was  for  the  porpoae  of  shewiuf  that  eaeh  waa  in  tiie  extrcaa,  aad  that 
neither  bj  itself  ought  to  be  adopted ;  that  the  Cocnitia  b^  centarics  ware  iw^siiiiad,»» 
that  property  alone  prevailed  orer  numbers ;  and  tha  Comitia  by  trSwa,  so  that  Boaiken 
alone  prerailed  over  property.  This  diflereoce  in  the  mode  of  org&oixatMa  predoeed  caa- 
flict  between  them^  so  as  to  array  them  in  hostility  againaC  e«ch  (Hher.  He  weal  arilhsr 
for  the  repraaantation  of  property  w  persons  alone,  bat  for  ooa  feoadad  apaa  thtm  bstfc, 
so  as  to  produce  not  conflict,  but  harmony  between  them :  the  eflect  ef  Uw  asasadBeaft 


of  the  aentleman  from  Cnlpeper.  would  be  the  attainment  of  thia  <A>jact.'' 
Page  367— Line  16.  in  Mr.  Henderson's  speech  on  the  Bifht  of  Suftage,  for  «*  Ho^^'*  la^  **hiiB.'' 
Page  441— Judge  Coaher,  in  speakinc  of  iAeurring  a  debt  for  porpoaes  of  Internal  lanavamsnl,  miL 
that  be  thought  "  such  debt  ought  to  be  created,  whenever  tkere  ia  a  wc  M  foupdcd  bcM, 
that  the  improvement  will  yield  a  profit  eaual,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  iatefest  of  ths 
money  expended.  He  said,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  Inlaimal  Improvement ;  baft,  a*  al 
national  debts,  whether  to  carry  on  war,  for  purposes  qf  Intemttl  Lnptovemoa,  er  «f 
other  great  scheme,  are  to  be  a  lion  on  the  hinds  of  the  country,  whiiA  are  uiaseiaMe, 
and  are  not  so  on  chattels,  which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  those  whose  real  astates  aia 
to  bo  thus  permanently  mortgaged,  ought  exclusively  to  jvtdgo  of  the  ei^edkacy  sf  oe- 
'^  ^m^^m^^Sf  """^  incumbrmijce.** 

-  »*•       ■rtli^LTOU.in  Mr.  lienderson's  speech  on  the  election  of  Govwnor  br  the  oeonle.  tar  *'«s»- 

^^       "  plete,^  repd "  complex.'*  ^        i"""^' 

Line  16,  for    '  squired,"  road  "  acquired.*^ 
Line  46,  for  "  prostrate,*'  read  **  protract.** 
Line  49,  for  »» with.*'  read  "  not.*' 
Line  50,  for  Pew,**  read  "  Two.** 
Page  47SJ— Line  87,  for  "  true,"  read  "  here." 
Page  47^— Line  11,  for  <«  this,"  read  **  the." 


/ 


line  SM,  for  **  soberminded  men,'*  read  **  sdwrmindedneaa  '* 
Page  70Q~-In  Mr.  Upshur's  speench,  first  nangraph,  3d  line,  between  **  were**  and  '*  met,**  inseit  **  nsL" 
Page  703— 9th  lino,  for  "  exceptionable,'*  read  "  unacceptable.** 
31  St  Une,  for  "  This  object,"  read  "  His  objecU** 
>,^  46th  lm«».  Tor  "  ons  number."  read  "  our  nnmber.** 

^  4th  line  from  the  foot,  for  "  etwry  other  basis,**  road  **  any  other,**  4U. 
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